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PREFACE. 


In  the  work,  of  which  this  volume  is  an  instalment,  I  have 
undertaken  to  reproduce  in  an  English  dress  Professor  Susemihl's 
edition  of  the  Politics  in  Greek  and  German  as  issued  by  him, 
with  notes  explanatory  of  the  subject-matter,  in  1879.  ^^  '^*^  ^o^» 
however,  a  simple  reproduction,  but  a  minute  and  scrupulous 
revision,  the  translation  having  been  dropped  and  the  plan  of 
the  work  sensibly  modified  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  English 
students.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Introduction, 
to  which  a  section  has  been  added,  though  naturally  the  mate- 
rials of  this  section  are  by  no  means  new.  The  text  (for  which 
Professor  Susemihl  is  solely  responsible)  has  been  corrected  in 
some  hundreds  of  places,  mostly  to  bring  it  into  agreement  with 
his  later  edition  in  the  Teubner  series,  of  which  a  nova  impressio 
correctior  was  issued  in  1894,  only  a  few  months  ago.  The  great 
majority  of  the  changes  which  distinguish  the  impressio  of  1894 
from  that  of  1883  have,  however,  to  be  sought  in  the  Corrigenda. 
By  the  simple  device  of  a  change  of  type  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  effect  of  the  numerous  transpositions 
here  recommended,  and  yet  to  retain  the  received  order  of 
the  text  for  facility  of  reference.  In  the  notes  explanatory  of 
the  subject-matter  bearing  his  signature  Professor  Susemihl  has 
introduced  comprehensive  changes.  No  one  therefore  should  be 
surprised  if  these  notes  fail  to  correspond  in  substance  (as  they 
correspond  in  appended  number)  to  those  of  the  German  edition. 
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Where  it  seemed  expedient,  they  have  been  supplemented  from 
my  own  collections.  It  can  be  said  with  truth  that  difficulties 
have  never  been  shirked,  numerous  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 
Wherever  a  note  grew  to  an  inordinate  length  or  threatened  to 
digress  from  the  context,  it  has  been  relegated  to  an  excursus. 


In  compiling  additional  notes  I  have  received  the  greatest 
stimulus  and  advantage  from  the  writings  and  correspondence 
of  my  collaborator,  whose  patience  and  forbearance  have  not 
been  exhausted  in  the  long  interval  preceding  publication.  He 
has  always  been  willing  to  lavish  upon  me  every  assistance  from 
the  stores  of  his  erudition,  and  to  aid  me  with  the  latest  results 
of  his  experience  and  ripened  judgment.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  not  only  primarily,  but  in  the  additions  of 
date  subsequent  to  1879  indirectly,  this  volume,  and  the  Politics 
as  a  whole,  owes  far  more  to  him  than  to  all  other  sources  put 
together.  Next  to  him  I  am  most  indebted  to  Dr  Henry  Jack- 
son, who  has  never  failed  to  give  me  encouragement  and  assist- 
ance, and  in  1880  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  a  selection 
of  valuable  notes,  critical  and  exegeticalj  which  are  published  in 
the  course  of  the  volume  with  his  signature.  Moreover,  as  in 
private  duty  bound,  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  to  the  stimulus  of 
his  inspiring  lectures  that  1,  like  Dr  Postgate  and  Mr  Welldon, 
owe  my  first  interest  in  Aristotelian  studies.  I  have  naturally 
endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  publications  of  recent  years>  so  far 
as  they  bore  upon  my  author,  and  I  may  especially  mention  the 
contributions  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Phiioiogical 
Society  and  Journal  of  Philology  by  Dr  Jackson,  Professor 
Ridgeway,  Dr  Postgate  and  Professor  J,  Cook  Wilson.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  consulting  any  materials  to  which  I  had 
access,  such  as  the  marginalia  of  the  late  Richard  Shilleto  in  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  and  of  the  late  Edward  Meredith 
Cope  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  common 
with  the  publishers  I  deplore  and  apologise  for  the  long  delay 
between  the  announcement  and  the  publication  of  this  work, 
although  this  delay  has  enabled  me  to  secure  a  collation  of  the 
oldest  extant  source  of  the  text,  the  fragments  of  the  Vatican 
palimpsest,  and  to  incorporate  in  the  Addenda  the  most  import- 
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ant  of  the  references  to  the  recently  discovered  Constitution  of 
Athens,  Thus  supplemented  the  commentary  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  found  more  adequate  than  any  of  its  predecessors  to  our 
existing  materials  and  means  of  information. 

Some  will  be  surprised  that  more  attention  has  not  been 
bestowed  upon  the  superb  Introduction  or  the  full  and  lucid 
commentary  upon  Books  I  and  II  published  by  Mr  W.  L. 
Newman  in  1887.  The  truth  is  that,  at  the  time  of  its  ap- 
pearance the  earlier  part  of  this  volume  had  been  printed  off, 
and  the  publishers  did  not  see  their  way  either  to  issue  this  part 
(pp.  I — ^460)  separately,  as  I  personally  should  have  preferred, 
or  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  cancelling  the  printed  sheets. 
Some  valuable  annotations  of  Mr  Newman's,  however,  which 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  incorporate  in  the  proper  place, 
receive  a  brief  recognition  in  the  Addenda. 

I  have  further  to  add  that  I  began  to  print  before  Professor 
Susemihl  had  collected  into  a  permanent  form  his  first  set  of 
Quaestiones  Aristoteleae  I — VII,  and  that  for  greater  clearness  I 
refer  to  the  invaluable  pamphlet  issued  by  him  in  1886,  in  which 
the  main  results  of  the  seven  Quaestiones  are  combined,  as 
Quaestiones  criticae  collectae,  although  the  last  word  collectae  forms 
no  part  of  the  title  proper. 

My  best  thanks  are  here  duly  tendered  to  my  friends  Mr 
William  Wyse,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  University  College, 
London,  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms,  and  numerous 
additional  references,  particularly  in  all  that  bears  upon  Greek 
Antiquities ;  Miss  Alice  Zimmern,  author  of  Home  Life  of  tlie 
Greeks,  Mr  Hartmann  W.  Just,  sometime  scholar  of  C.  C.  C, 
Oxford,  and  Mr  H.  J.  Wolstenholme,  for  timely  assistance  in 
the  laborious  task  of  translating  from  the  German ;  further,  to 
my  brother-in-law,  Mr  T.  L.  Heath,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  read  most  of  the  earlier  proof-sheets. 
Occasional  notes  of  his  and  one  by  Mr  H.  W.  Just  bear  the 
authors'  initials.  To  guard  against  all  misapprehension  I  should 
add  that  the  excursus  on  Greek  Music  was  already  printed  off 
before  the  Provost  of  Oriel's  recent  work  on  that  subject 
reached  me. 
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The  want  of  an  index,  which  renders  this  instalment  of  the 
work  much  less  useful  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  will 
be  remedied  when  the  remaining  three  books  are  published. 

R.   D.    HICKS. 


Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Oct.  15,  1894. 


ON  REFERENCES  TO  THE  POLITICS  BY  BOOKS,   CHAPTERS, 
SECTIONS,   PAGES. 


The  text  of  this  edition  with  its  double  numbering  of  certain  books,  its  double 
system  of  chapters  and  sections,  and  of  marginal  pages,  may  well  perplex  an  unfamiliar 
reader  unless  a  word  or  two  be  added  as  to  the  origin  of  this  aggravated  confusion  and 
the  various  methods  by  which  any  given  passage  may  be  cited. 

The  manuscripts  exhibit  the  eight  books  in  the  old  order,  viz.  ABFAEZHG 
according  to  the  left  heading  of  each  page  (not  in  the  order  of  this  edition  which  b 
ABFHOAZE).  There  is  no  subdivision  of  the  books  in  the  Aldines  and  other 
early  printed  editions,  any  more  than  in  the  MSS.  The  Latin  translations  had  been 
subdivided  before  this  into  chapters  and  sections,  a  division  almost  inevitable  when 
the  continuity  of  the  text  'is  disturbed  by  paraphrase  and  commentary.  Thus  the 
second  edition  of  Victorius  (Florence  1576)  presents  the  text  in  a  series  of  short 
sections,  although  these  are  never  numbered  or  otherwise  utilized  for  purposes  of 
reference. 

The  system  of  cliim>terB  here  adopted,  as  cited  in  the  head  lines  and  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  pages  of  this  volume,  is  that  most  widely  known  through  its  adoption  by 
Immanuel  Bekker  in  the  great  edition  of  the  Berlin  Academy  (quarto  183 1),  and  by 
Hermann  Bonitz  in  the  Index  Aristotelicus  to  the  same  edition  (1870).  It  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  editions  of  Zwinger  (1582),  Sylburg  (1587),  Casaubon  (1590). 
It  seems  that  Zwinger  merely  modified  another  arrangement  into  chapters,  derived 
from  the  Latin  Aristotle  (e.g.  the  edition  of  Bagolinus),  and  found  in  the  third  Basel 
edition  (1550)  of  Conrad  Gesner,  also  in  Giphanius  (1608).  Sylburg  (1587)  and 
Conring  (1656)  give  both  schemes,  calling  Gesner's  **vulgo."  In  this  now  obsolete 
arrangement  Book  i.  made  eight  chapters,  not  thirteen,  Book  ii.,  ten,  not  twelve. 
Book  III.,  twelve,  not  eighteen. 

The  BecUonB  into  which  Bekker's  chapters  are  divided  are  taken  from  the  Oxford 
reprint  of  Bekker  in  ten  octavo  volumes  (1837),  in  which  unfortunately  Bekker's  pages 
and  lines  are  wholly  ignored.  These  sections  have  been  retained  in  this  volume 
because  Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  and  some  other  authorities,  cite  the 
Politics  by  them.    They  are  numbered  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  with  §  prefixed. 

The  chapters  (in  Roman  figures)  and  sections  on  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  page  are 
these  introduced  by  J.  Gottlob  Schneider  in  his  valuable  edition  of  1809.  Schneider 
broke  with  all  his  predecessors  by  adopting  longer  chapters  and  fewer  of  them,  e.g.  5 
in  Book  I.,  9  in  Book  ii.     He  was  followed  amongst  subsequent  editors  by  Gottling 
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(1824),  Adolf  Stahr  (1839),  Susemihl  (1879)  •  Grote  in  his  history  always  cites  the 
Politics  by  Schneider's  edition. 

But  the  tendency  in  modem  times  has  been  not  to  employ  for  citation  either  the 
sections  of  Bekker  or  the  chapters  and  sections  of  Schneider*  but  rather  the  diapter, 
page,  ocflnmn,  and  line  of  the  quarto  of  the  Berlin  Academy  above  mentioned.  In 
this  edition  of  all  Aristotle  the  Politics  occupies  pages  1251 — 134*.  The  quarto 
volume  is  printed  in  double  columns,  cited  as  column  a,  column  b.  For  example, 
ii5«  a  18,  1176  b  4  (or  in  the  Index  Aristotelicus  i252*i8,  i276'»4)  are  used  to  denote, 
the  one,  line  18  of  the  left  column  of  page  1152,  the  other,  line  4  of  the  right  column  of 
page  1176.  The  closer  definition  which  this  method  of  citation  by  lines  secures  is  a 
great  recommendation,  but  it  is  balanced  by  one  drawback,  viz.  that  to  be  quite  sure 
of  finding  a  passage  the  Berlin  Aristotle  is  required,  and  after  sixty  years  the 
supremacy  of  even  this  edition  no  longer  remains  unquestioned.  In  the  present 
▼olume  the  pages  and  lines  of  Bekker's  quarto  are  cited  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
page,  while  in  the  heading  over  the  right  hand  page  the  whole  extent  of  the  text  on 
both  left  and  right  pages  is  recorded :  (e.g.  1263  b  23 — 1264  a  4  for  the  text  upon 
pp.  138  and  139  of  this  volume). 

Lastly,  there  are  a  few  writers,  Bemays  and  Oncken  among  them,  who  prefer  to 
quote  passages  by  the  page  and  line,  not  of  the  Berlin  quarto,  but  of  the  octavo 
reprint  of  it  issued  a  little  later,  of  which  a  third  edition  came  out  in  1855  and  a 
fourth  edition  in  1878.  For  comparison,  this  system  of  pages  has  been  recorded  on 
the  nght  hand  margin,  the  reference  being  enclosed  in  a  bracket,  thus  :  (p.  31). 

For  an  example  of  these  rival  methods  of  citation  take  the  sentence  dc?  hk  /irjdk  toOto 
dTvociV  &ri  xph  Tpwrix^iv  ry  ToWtp  XP^V  upon  p.  139  of  this  edition.  The  reference 
(i)  in  the  Index  Aristotelicus  would  be  n/35,  1264  a  i  sq. ;.  we  prefer  to  cite  it  as  (ii) 
Book  II,  c.  5  §  16  (or  II.  5.  16)  by  Bekker*s  chapters  and  sections :  or  dropping  the 
book  and  chapter  (which  are  really  superfluous)  as  (111)  1264  a  i,  2  by  Bekker's  pages, 
columns  and  lines.  No  references  in  this  English  edition  are  given  by  Schneider's 
chapters  and  sections,  which  were  followed  in  Susemihl's  German  edition  of  1879: 
but  on  that  method  the  passage  could  be  cited  as  (Iv)  Book  11  c.  ii  §  10.  Lastly, 
Bemays  or  Oncken  would  refer  to  it  as  (▼)  p.  31,  i  f. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  8,  line  2  :  /or  K.  read 

P.  18,  note  7,  line  5  :  /or  woKltikw  read  toKitucup, 

P.  56,  line  14  :  /or  Stageira  read  Stagira  {cp,  Mebterhans*  p.  43,  n.  373) 

P.  69,  note  4,  line  3  :  /or  v6nop  read  v6tiw¥ 

lb.  line  4 :  /or  toXltcuov  read  troXcreiwi^ 

P.  89,  line  2  :  /or  AiroploM  read  e^roplay  {cp,  below  p.  311) 

P.  144,  text,  1152  b  16,  17:  /or  fJidKurra  d'  douce  icard  ^fftp 

read  fidXurra  di  /card  ^atp  Notice 

lb.  commentary,  right  column,  last  line :  /or  coediche  read  coedichc 

P.  146,  critical  notes,  line  3:  after  18  insert  ijdrj]  \ 

P.  147,  text,  1253  a  3  :  omi/  i<rrl  1 

lb.  critical  notes,  line  6 :  transpose  i 

6  omitted  by  11*  Bk  | 

toprecedeW^iirrlW  \ 

Thai  is,  the  6  omitted  by  TPBk  is  in  1153  *  *  be/ore  Mfxarot.    Stohr  reads  j 

ajfOpiovot :  cp.  Addenda  p.  663  • 

P.  150,  crit.  notes,  line  5 :  for  Quaest.  Cr.  III.  3  flf.,  iv.  3  if.  read  Quaest,  crit,  coll,  j 

(lips.  1886)  p.  334  flf 

lb.  line  8  :  deU  Ar.  j 

P.  151,  crit.  notes,  line  8:  after  Quaest,  Cr.  ii.  5  f.,  iv.  5  f.  insert  Quaest,  crit. 
coll.  p.  336  flf 

P>  153*  crit.  notes,  line  4 :  after  Quaest,  Cr.  ii.  7  ff.  insert  Quaest,  crit.  coll.  p.  339  f 
P.  156,  text,  1254  a  8,  right  margin:  /or     (p.      read     (p.  6) 
P.  157,  text,  1254  a  27 :  /or  drb  read  inrii 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  3 :  /or  Dittographia  read  Dittography 
crit.  notes,  line  9  :  a/ier  drd  readVH  Bk.^  Susem.^** 
P.  160,  text,  1254  b  14  :  omit  koX 
P.  161,  crit.  notes,  line  1 :  after  18  insert  iorlv] 

P.  176,  crit.  notes,  line  9:  after  Quaest.  Cr.  in.  5  flf.  insert  Quaest,  crit.  coll. p.  352  f 
P.  178,  comm.  left  column,  line  9:  /or  KiKTrtoBcu  read  KeKTrjaBcu 
P.  180,  crit.  notes,  line  3 :  /or  n¥  recui  ^y 
P.  182,  text,  1257  a  38  :  /or  xai  d  read Khjf  cf  \ 

P.  183,  comm.  left  col.  line  8 :  /or  5,  read  see  \ 

lb.  line  9 :  /or  |UTari6f |iivMv  read  |iCTa9c)ftivMV 
P.  190,  comm.  left  coL  line  7  from  below:  after  selling  insert  and  '^ 
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XIV  CORRIGENDA. 

P.  195,  comm.  right  col.  line  17 :  afttr  citizens  insert  a  comma 

P.  197,  text,  1359  b  33  :  for  [/cai]  read  koI 

P.  100,  text,  1160  a  30,  right  margin :  remove  ^from  line  30  to  line  31 

lb.  comm.  left  col.  line  5  from  below :  for  (Upot  read  fUpot 
P.  «oi,  text,  n6o  a  35,  right  margin:  remove  10 from  line  35  to  line  36 
P.  309,  To  Excursus  11.  also  belong  remarks  on  B.  I.  c.  6  in  Addenda  p.  67a 
P.  313,  text,  1360  b  31  :  for  koX  et  read  ireb  cf 

P.  7i6f  comm.   right  col.  line  14:  for  in.  8  §  4,    16  §  a,  read  in.  16  §  a, 
IV  (VII).  8  §  4, 

P.  131,  crit.  notes,  line  3 :  for  Bk.  read  Bk.^ 
P.  a  32,  text,  1263  ^  ^  •  /^  *X«»  ""fi^*  ^^^  ^«  xoo-i, 
P'  ^33.  comm.  right  col.  line  76:  for  I.  ia6  r^o^/ 1.  141  §  3 
P.  ^34,  comm.  left  col,  line  jg:  for  i.  9.  9  rro^i.  7.  a,  1255  b  24  f 
P*  ^35*  text,  1263  a  29  :  for  rpoceSpc^yret  read  rpooebpt^vrot 
P.  265,  text,  1267  an:  ^^  birpourro  read  poCXoarro 
P.  173,  comm.  left  col.  line  6 :  for  li.  §  9  r«tt/  c.  1 1  §  9 

P.  179,  crit.  notes,  last  line:    after  BphasoB  insert  op.  0.  fol.  186*  p.  610,  16  ft. 
ed.  Hayduck 

P.  181,  comm.  left  col.  line  5 :  for  evidences  read  evidence 

P.  382,  text,  1269  b  18  :  for  Set  wofd^euf  e&cu  read  etwai  dei  wofd^euf 

P.  184,  comm.  right  coL  line  i  i :  read  dtao-^^crai 

P.  187,  comm.  left  col.  line  21 :  for  8  §  6  read  7  §  6 

P.  197,  comm.  left  col.  line  13 :  for  p.  9  read  p.  70 

P.  300,  comm.  left  col.  last  line :  for  Ottfried  read  Otfried 

P.  301,  comm.  left  col.  line  4  :  for  ToXefdtaw  read  rdXetaw 

P»  305t  text,  1272  b  9  :  for  hvpoffrwv  read  IvvarOp 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  7 :  after  Schneider  ||  add  Bwaor^v  TV-  Susem.  ^'^  || 
P.  306,  text,  H71  b  13:  forn  readri 

lb.  text,  1373  b  33  :  for  roaaOO^  ii/uy  elfrffoOu  read  elfr/joOu  roaavO^  ij/wf 
P.  3H,  text,  H73  b  6  {dist  line  4  and  line  18) :  for  droplay  read  e&roplaM 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  3 :  for  6  einropiaif  P*Il*Ar.  read 
6  dropfor  TM'Ald.  Bk.  Susem. i> 
P.  314,  text,  1273  b  15,  left  margin:  dele  (12) 
P.  317,  comm.  left  col.  line  16:  dele  Aristeides 
P.  326,  line  9 :  for  iv.  130  read  iv.  180 
P.  331,  heading,  line  13:  for  ii.  7.  i  read  11.  8.  i 
P.  356,  comm.  left  col.  line  11 :  for  poKaUu  read  p6\auu 
P.  359.  text,  H75  b  17,  left  margin:  dele  (2) 
P.  36a,  text,  H76  a  5 :  for  ^fUw  read  ttpafuv 

lb.  text,  1376  a  10 :  read  ^itJOKparia  (rlrre  yiip 
P.  363,  text,  1276  a  13:  deU  *  * 

and  read  <rvfi^4povy  drep  ovp 

The  parenthesis  extends  from  1276  a  10  {jhrt  yiip  to  1276  a  13  avfi^powy 

lb.  text,  1276  a  14 :  for  koI  read  \KaX[ 

lb.  text,  1276  a  15  :  omit  <o^> 

lb.  text,  1276  a  16:  for  Tvpofvldot.  read  rvpayABos; 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  3 :  after  14  read  [kclL]  Niemeyer  (untranslated  by  William) 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  4 :  dele  incorrect 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  5 :  after  Hayduck  add  Susem.  ^'^ 
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P.  364,  text,  H76  a  «6:  for  tV  read  \r^if\ 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  3:  before  17  a<^  [ri^]  Schneider  'i^itmtjex  Jahrb,  f  Phil, 
CXLiii.  1891,  p.  414  II 

P.  367,  text,  1376  b  30  :  for  di^np  read  hih 

P.  370,  comm.  left  col.  last  line :  for  hwfunan  read  d^aamu 

P.  380,  text,  1278  b  8  :  for  xal  el  read  m  el 

P.  38a,  crit.  notes,  line  2 :  after  (corrector)  add  a  semicolon 

P.  389,  comm.  right  col.  line  i%i  for  vii(v)  read\iii(y) 

P.  396,  text,  n8i  a  16:  wiih  change  of  punctuation  read  iim»  {(6o^e  7^...dt«a(wi)* 

P*  397,  text,  1 28 1  a  35,  36:  transpose  ^vKov  to  precede  ixo'irra  and  read 

^vKo¥  ^oi^d  ye  rd  ffVfifi<d»WTa  rdOri  repl  ripf  ^I'xV  dXXd  fiii  v6iu», 
P.  430,  comm.  left  col.  line  11 :  for  apxea^  read  dpx^i" 

lb.  line  13 :  for  inOvfila  read  iriOvfila 

lb.  line  26 :  for  6  read  6 
P.  431,  text,  1287  a  39 :  for  TurrevOhras  read  reurOiwraf 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  10 :  after  right  insert  a  comma  and  read  TurrevBivTas  U  fr. 
Bk.iSusem.i-' 

P.  434,  comm.  right  col.  line  7 :  for  ev  read  e5 
P.  438,  comm.  left  col.  line  i :  after  turn  out  insert  anyhow,"  i.e.  ** 
P.  44T,  text,  H87  a  39 :  for  TeirrevBiyTat  read  TeiffSim-at 
P.  444,  crit.  notes,  line  1 1 :  for  dittographia  read  dittography 
P.  464,  line  44 :  for  24  read  23 

P.  467,  line  5  ff.:  dele  the  sentence  Again,  one  might  have  imagined... ro\cre£a. 
Not  so. 

P.  475,  text,  1323  b  18  :  for  koI  read[Kal] 
P.  497,  text,  1327  a  23 :  for  rp6t  read[Tp6s] 

lb.  crit.  notes,  line  7  :  for  xnr&pxovra  read  {nrdpxoyra 
P.  503,  text,  1328  a  16 :  for  ot  W  readotde 
P.  521,  text,  1330  b  30  :  for  t6\ip  fiij  roiea^  read  fiif  Toiebf  t6\i» 
P.  529,  text,  1332  a  13:  omit  KoX  before  dyayKaiai 
P.  534,  comm.  left  col.  line  14 :  for  1284  '"''^  ^^54 
P.  535,  text,  1332  b  31  :  for  To&rtav  Tdm-uv  read  Tdun-ww  roiJrwr 
!*•  537t  text,  1333  a  26 :  transpose  diiipriff0<u  to  precede  koX  tovto  t6  ftdpot 

lb.  conmi.  right  col.  line  1 7  :  for  correlation  read  correlative 
P.  540,  comm.  right  col.  line  18  f. :  for  viii(v).  §  10,  7  §  2  read  viil(v).  1  §  10,  7  §  4 
P.  541,  text,  1334  a  8  :  for  dyiSxrty  read  dt/Houriv 
P.  545,  head  line :  for  1333  a  40  read  1334  a  40 

P.  546,  text,  1334  b  24 :  for  Ti<f>vK€¥  iyylpecScu  read  iyybfeaBai  riipvKep 
P.  549.  text,  1335  a  27 :  for  x/>^yM  (apar/xiiKn  read  tipiafUvos  xp^of 
P«  559i  text,  1336  b  34  :  for  6ffa  oiirrm  read  airrOar  6aa 


INTRODUCTION. 


L    Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  THE  POLITICS* 

Aristotle's  Poliiks  has  come  down  to  us  in  manuscripts  for  the  most 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century;  there  are  indeed  two,  P"  and  P"  {Bekkefs 
P),  which  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  but  none  earlier  There 
is  the  Latin  version  by  Lionardo  Bnini  of  Arezzo  (Leonardos  Aretinus), 
made  from  the  first  manuscript  brought  into  Italy  from  Greece  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  manuscript  now  lost,  which  was  probably  older  than 
the  fifteenth  century'.  There  is  further  an  older  translation,  word  for 
word  into  barbarous  Latin,  made  in  the  thirteenth  century,  before 
A.D.  1274*,  by  the  Dominican  monk  William  of  Moerbeke.  Its  lost 
original  was  a  Greek  codex'  which  we  will  call  V  ■  written,  at  the 
latest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  or  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  probably  of  not  much  older  dateV  This  translation*  pri- 
marily, together  with  four  of  the  existing  Greek  manuscripts,  three  at 
Paris  P^ "  ^,  one  at  Milan  M%  is  now  the  critical  basis  for  the  text. 
All  that  the  remaining  manuscripts  or  the  translation  of  Aretinus  can 
daim  is  to  supply  confirmatory  evidence  in  isolated  passages :  Areti- 
nus, in  particular,  is  much  too  free  and  arbitrary  in  his  rendering,  so 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  infer,  at  least  with  any  certainty,  the 
reading  of  his  Greek  codex;  hence  many  peculiarities  of  his  transla- 
tion must  be  passed  over  or  regarded  as  merely  his  own  conjectures. 


*  Very  likely  Frances.co  Fildfo  brought 
it  from  ConstanLiDople  in  14^9  al  the 
request  of  Pal  la  Slrozzi :  see  the  evidence 
for  this  in  Oncken  Die  St^atslehrt  des 
Arhfotiks  (Leipzig  1870.  8vo)  vol.  I, 
p.  78.  Compare  my  large  critical  edi- 
tion, Aristotciis  PSiiHcorum  libri  octo 
cum  v^tmta  translatiotu  Gulidmi  dt 
Maerlftka  (Leipzig  1871.  8 vo)  p.  XV, 

'  See  Susemihl  &p,  dL  p.  vi.  with 
note  4.  [Von  ilertling  places  it  about 
1260,  /^Adrt*  Mus,  xxxix.  1884,  p.  457, 
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Thorn ai  Aquinas  twice  quotes  it  in  the 
Sttmma  {onira  Gen  tiles  ^  writing  probably 
AD.  1261  — 1165.      TrO 

'  The  best  manuscript  of  this  *01d 
Translation'  expressly  states  it.  See 
Susemihl  op.  cii.  XXX iv.  Sec  also  below 
p.  49  #f.  1,  p,  71  fif. 

*  On  the  date  see  Susemihl  <?/,  r.  xn. 

*  With  the  text  restored  from  manu- 
scripts and  old  printed  editions  in  my 
edition  above  mentioned. 
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All  these  sources  of  the  text  fall  into  two  families  or  recensions. 
One  of  them,  on  the  whole  the  better,  but  often  the  worse  in  particular 
points,  seems  to  be  deriv^ed  from  a  codex  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century', 
although  in  the  quotations  of  single  passages  in  Julian  and  even  as  early 
as  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  the  readings  peculiar  to  this  recension  are 
partially,  but  only  partially,  found.  Besides  V  the  only  manuscripts 
which  belong,  in  the  main,  to  this  family  are  the  following  two : 

M*=  Mediolanensis  Ambrosianus  B,  105*  (in  the  Ambrosian  Library 
at  Milan),  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  much  corrected 
by  the  copyist  himself  and  in  a  few  passages  by  a  later  hand ;  collated 
by  R.  Schbll  and  Studemund  : 

P'  -  Parifjinus  2023  (in  the  Biblioth^que  nationale  at  Paris)*  written 
by  Demetrios  Chalkondylas  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then 
much  corrected  with  a  paler  ink  from  a  manuscript  of  the  other  family. 
Corrections  of  this  sort  are  hereafter  denoted  by  p\  those  made  in  the 
same  black  ink  as  the  original  text  by  (corrJ),  corrections  which  do  not 
belong  to  either  of  these  classes,  or  at  all  events  arc  not  with  certainty 
to  be  reckoned  with  one  or  the  other,  are  quoted  simply  as  (corr,)«  In 
regard  to  this  and  all  the  other  manuscripts,  it  is  distinctly  stated  when 
any  correction  stands  in  the  margin,  P'  was  last  collated  by  Dahras 
and  Patzig. 

Just  as  in  P^  the  two  families  are  blended  ^  so  conversely  traces 
of  the  better  recension  are  met  with  even  in  some  manuscripts  which 
belong,  in  the  main,  to  the  other  family.  This  is  true  of  many  corrections 
and  most  of  the  glosses  which  are  found  in  P',  the  principal  manuscript 
of  this  second  family*;  still  more  frequently  of  the  readings,  corrections, 
and  variants  in  P*;  so  also  of  Aretinus'  translation  and  especially  of  P- ; 
to  a  less  extent  of  the  corrections  by  a  later  hand  in  some  other  manu- 
scripts,  and  hardly  ever  of  their  original  readings.   The  few  excerpts  from 
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'  On  tlie  one  hand  the  comirentnry 
of  the  Neo- Platonic  philosopltcr  Prockis 
{died  485)  upon  Plato's  AV/wM*- is  quoted 
in  a  gloss  on  VIll  (V).  la*  8,  which  in  all 
probability  (»ce  note^)  proceeds  from 
this  archetype  :  on  the  other,  certain  cor- 
ruptions common  to  all  the  sources  de- 
rived  from  this  family  point  to  thr  eon* 
elusion  that  the  archetype  was  written  in 
uncials  (paiticularly  ill.  14  §^  11,  15 
oiVt^  and  ovcLai.  for  BvmQv  and  Bv<iiai)» 
Now  uncial  writ  in  jj  ceased  generally  in 
the  eighth  century.  Cp.  Susemihl  0/.  c. 
XIV  f.,  XLVl  t. 

*  Ordinis  snperioris. 


'  Ot  in  its  archetype,  if  Demetrios 
found  the  corrections  which  betray  the 
second  recension — in  Ihe  few  case^  where 
they  are  written  with  the  same  ink  as  his 
original  text — already  made* 

*  For  the  same  gfosses  which  in  P^  can 
be  shown  to  be  derived  from  the  first 
recension  tncet  us  again  in  P-r  and  a 
similar  origin  may  be  pro  veil  for  others 
in  P'^  in  another  way.  On  the  other  hand 
P^  has  few  glosses  in  common  with  F*» 
and  the  number  in  P^  is  but  scanty^  so 
that  the  second  recension  appears  to  have 
had  only  a  few  glosses  altogether.  See 
Susemihl  <?/.  c,  viii  f*,  xvm  f 
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MANUSCRIPTS. 

Aristotle's  Poiitks  in  Codex  Paris.  963,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  also 
derived  from  the  better  recension. 

Subject  to  these  exceptions,  all  other  manuscripts  but  those  above- 
mentioned  are  to  be  reckoned  with  the  second  family,  the  text  of  which 
may  be  called  the  vulgate.  They  may  be  further  subdivided  into 
two  classes,  a  better  and  a  worse,  and  the  latter  again  into  three  different 
groups  ;  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  is  taken  up  by  the 
translation  of  Arelinus  and  in  a  different  way  by  C*.  A  more  precise 
statement  is  afforded  by  the  following  summary, 

I.     Better  class  :  HI 

P*  =  Coi5lin.  161  (brought  originally  from  Athos :  now  with  the  rest 
of  the  Coislinian  collection  in  the  Bibliothbque  nationale  at  Paris),  of 
the  r4th  century;  Bekkcr*s  I'';  last  collated  by  SusemihL  The  corrections 
and  variants  are  TfVTitten  partly  (i)  in  the  same  ink  as  the  original  text^ 
partly  (2)  in  darker  ink,  partly  (3)  in  paler,  yellower^  partly  (4)  in  red  ink  : 
these  are  indicated  hereafter  by  (corr,*),  (corr/),  (corn')  and  p'  respec- 
tively :  where  the  ink  appears  to  be  wholly  different,  or  cannot  be  brought 
with  certainty  under  any  of  these  classes,  the  sign  will  be  (corr.*).  But 
all  without  exception,  and  the  glosses  as  well,  are  in  the  same  hand- 
writing as  the  codex. 

P'*^  Paris.  2026  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  for  the  greater 
part  written  by  the  same  scribe,  but  finished  by  another  hand  \  the  oldest 
manuscript  that  we  have,  but  not  so  good  as  P',  especially  in  its  original 
form  before  it  bad  been  corrected  by  a  third  and  later  hand  and  thereby 
made  still  more  like  P^  than  it  was  at  first.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
later  corrections  were  subsequently  scratched  out  again  or  wiped  off,  yet 
even  then  they  remain  legible  enough.  P^,  like  P*,  was  last  collated  by 
SusemihL 


IL     Worse  class  :  11''. 
I.     First  group, 

P^  =  Paris.  2025  of  the  15th  century,  much  corrected  but,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  passage,  only  by  the  scribe  himself,  with  various 
readings  in  the  margin ;  last  collated  by  Susemihl 

P®=  Paris.  1857,  written  in  the  year  1492  in  Rome  by  Johannes 
Rhosos,  a  priest  from  Crete ;  last  collated  by  Patzig  for  the  first  four 
chapters  of  Book  1.  Statements  as  to  the  readings  of  this  manuscript 
in  other  single  passages  come  from  Bekker,  from  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire, 
and  in  particular  from  Patzig. 
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Q  =  Marciantis  Venetus  aoo  (in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice), 
also  written  by  Johannes  Rhosos,  but  as  early  as  1457  :  collated  by 
Bekker  for  Book  I|  and  since  then  afresh  for  the  first  four  chapters  of 
that  book,  as  above,  by  R,  Scholl  and  K  Rohde. 

M^==Marcianus  Venetus  215,  of  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century, 
collated  by  Bekker  for  i.  c.  i — c.  6  §  8  and  again  by  Rohde  for  i.  cc. 
1—4. 

U**  =  Marcianus  Venetus,  append,  iv.  3^  written  in  Rome  in  the 
year  1494,  collated  by  Bekker  for  il  cc,  1^ — 7 ;  iii.  2§3{i275b  32 — 34), 
14  §5  2— 10 ;  VI  (iv).  3  §  8—4  §  3,  7  §  2—8  §  4 ;  viii  (v).  3  §  5^4  §  10, 
and  by  Rohde  for  i.  cc.  i — 4. 

L*  =  Lipsiensis  (bibliothecae  Paulinae)  1335,  in  the  University 
library  at  Leipzig,  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  most  closely  related  to  U^  collated  by  Patzig  for  i.  i — 4  and 
other  single  passages*  We  have  information  about  readings  in  other 
parts  of  Books  1.  n.  and  v  (viii).  from  Stahr  and  Schneider. 

Q^  denotes  the  codex  used  by  Camerarius. 

Ar,  -  Aretinus,  who  must  have  used  for  his  translation  a  codex  of  a 
very  peculiar  kind  in  which  the  two  recensions  were  blended.  For  the 
translation  is  often  in  remarkable  agreement  with  the  manuscripts  of 
this  group ;  though  often,  too,  with  the  better  class.  Not  seldom  again 
it  agrees  with  the  first  family:  lastly,  it  here  and  there  shows  pecu> 
liarities  belonging  exclusively  to  itself  which  can  hardly  be  all  set  down 
to  mere  conjecture  or  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  translator. 

2.     Second  group, 

C*  =  Florentinus  Castiglionensis  (in  the  Laurentiao  library  at 
Florence)  iv.  (Acqiiisti  nuovo),  of  the  fifteenth  centur)',  collated  by 
R.  Scholl  for  L  I — 4;  II,  I — 2  §  3 ;  vi  (iv).  i:  in  the  opening  chapters 
it  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  better  class. 

Q^^  Lauren tianus  81,  5  (in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence)^  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  collated  by  R.  Scholl  for  K  i — 4  and  single 
passages  elsewhere,  by  Bekker  for  Books  11.  iii.  vi  (iv). 

R^  =  Laurentianus  8i,  6,  written  by  Johannes  Thettalos  in  the  year 
1494  at  Florence,  collated  hy  Scholl  for  the  same  opening  part  and  for 
isolated  passages  elsewhere,  by  Bekker  for  Books  vit  (\^),  vin  (v).  It 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Q^,  particularly  to  the  corrections  of  Q**  in 
a  later  hand ;  but  it  has  some  peculiarities  of  its  own. 

S^  =  Laurentian  us  81,  21,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  written  more 
probably  before  than  after  Q*',  to  which  it  bears  an  extraordinary  resem- 
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blancc;  Collated  by  Bekker  for  Books  i.  iv  (vii).  v  (vni),  and  again  by 
SchoU  for  the  first  four  chapters  of  Bk,  i,  and  for  single  passages 
elsewhere. 

T^=Urbinas  46  (transferred  from  Urbino  to  the  Vatican  library  at 
Rome)»  of  Ihe  fifteenth  centurj^,  collated  by  Bekker  for  the  Brst  three 
books  and  for  Bk.  v  (vm),  then  again  by  Hinck  for  Bk.  1,  1—4  and  for 
detached  passages  by  Scholl  It  seems  to  be  more  nearly  related  to 
V^  than  to  Q^  R^  S^ 

yb  =,  Vaticano-Palatinus  160  (transferred  from  the  Palatine  library  to 
the  Vatican),  also  written  by  Johannes  Thettalos  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
collated  by  Bekker  for  Bks.  iv  (vn),  vi  (iv).  vm  (v),  by  Hinck  for 
Bk*  L  I — 4,  and  by  Scholl  for  several  single  passages.  The  corrections 
by  a  later  hand  in  the  opening  paragraph  (Bk.  i.  1 — 4)  are  in  striking 
agreement  with  C\ 

3.  Third  group,  more  nearly  related  to  the  first  group,  in  particular 
to  U^  L*,  than  to  the  second 

W*»=Reginensis  125  {Christinae  reginae— in  the  Vatican  library), 
collated  by  Bekker  for  Bk.  vm  (vi),  by  Hinck  for  Bk.  1.  i — 4,  by 
Scholl  for  several  single  passages.  This  manuscript  will  have  to  be 
wholly  neglected  for  the  future,  because,  as  I  learn  from  communi- 
cations made  to  me  by  Von  Wilamowitz-Mollendorff,  it  is  no  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth  or  perhaps  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly copied  from  the  Aldine  edition. 

Akl=Aldina,  the  first  edition  of  Aristotle  published  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  Venice,  1498,  last  collated  for  Bk,  i,  i — 4  and  for  numerous 
single  passages  by  SusemihL 

Lastly  an  unique  position  amongst  the  manuscripts  is  taken  by 
P*  =  Paris,  1858  or  Colbert  2401,  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  the  one  hand  this  codex  must  be  one  of  the  worse  manuscripts  of 
the  second  family,  although  it  cannot  be  exclusively  assigned  to  any 
one  of  the  three  groups  into  which  they  fall  \  On  the  other  hand  it 
frequenUy  agrees  with  the  first  family,  and  not  seldom  alone  of  all  the 
manuscripts  that  have  come  down  to  us  it  agrees  mih.  the  old  trans- 
lation of  William  of  Moerbeke  :  here  and  there  it  presents  single 
readings,  good  or  at  least  desen^ng  of  attention,  w^hich  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else,  although  it  may  very  w^ell  be  that  they  are  not 
derived  from  earlier  sources,  but  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  mere  con- 
jectures of  the  scribe  himself  or  of  other  scholars  of  that  time.    The 

^  Nor  is  P'  now  quoted  tinder  ff  II'  or  11*  in  the  critical  notes  of  this  edition. 
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manuscript  now  contains  only  Bk.  viii  (v).  from  c,  6  §  9*  onwards, 
Bk.  vu  (vi).  Bk.  IV  (vii),  and  Bk,  v  (vni),  the  preceding  part  ha\ing 
been  torn  away ;  the  corrections  are  all  by  the  scribe  himself,  except 
a  few  which  are  divided  between  two  later  hands.  It  was  last  collated 
by  Susemihl  \ 

From  all  this  it  may  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  detached  passages, 
the  manuscripts  collated,  besides  p  M*  P^  '*"'*  Ar.,  are : 


for 


I.    1—4 :     P'  C*  Q  M^  Q**  R^  S**  T^^  U^  V*^  W  L*  Aid. 

I.    4—6  §  8 :    Q  IVP  S^  T^         fox  vi  (iv).  i :        C*  Q^  V^ 

1-    6   §   9-15   §  16   (end):  %i  (iv).   2^3  §  7 :     Q' V^. 


Q  S^  T^ 
IK  I,  2:     CQ^T''U^ 

II.  8— III.  253:     Q'^  T^ 
in.  2  §  3  :    Q*^  T"*  U". 

"«•  2  §3-14  §1:    Q^T^ 
iiL  14  §§2—10:    Q^'T'^U^ 

III,  14  §  10—18  §  2  (end): 

iv(vii):        FS'^V^. 
v(viii):        FS*^T^ 


VI  (iv).  3  §8-4  §4:    Q'U^V^ 
VI  {IV).  4§4-7§i:     Q'V^ 
VI  (IV).   7§2— 8§6:  Q*•U'^V^ 

VI  (iv).  8  §  6—16  §  8  (end): 

Qbyb 

VII  (vi):  P'RMV^ 
vni  (v).  I— 3§  5:     R^V^ 
vin(v).  3§5— 4§io:   R^'U^V^ 

VIII  (%0.  4§ii'-6§Si     R^V^ 
VIII  (v).  6  \  9—12  §  18  (end): 


In  addition  some  readings  of  three  late  and  bad  Paris  manuscripts, 
2041,  2042,  2043,  containing  only  fragments  of  the  work,  have  been 
made  known  by  Barthdlemy  St  Hilaire. 

n  denotes  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts  we  have, 

11^  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  first  family  (or  at  least  their  first 
hand),  including  F, 

n"  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  second  family  (and  the  Aldine 
edition )j  excluding  P*, 

n"  that  of  all  the  worse  manuscripts  of  this  second  family  (Le.  all 
the  Mss.  known  except  V  M'F'P*P"P*),  so  far  as  they  have  been 
collated,  and  the  Aldine  edition. 

Bas.'**  denotes  the  three  Basel  editions  of  the  years  1531,  i539» 
1550,  the  first  complete  editions  of  Aristotle  published  after  the  Aldine. 
Only  the  third  is  important,  since  in  it  the  first  use  was  made  of  the  old 
Latin  translation,  and  a  great  number  of  mistakes  of  preceding  printed 
editions  thereby  corrected.     The  text  so  formed  remained  essentially, 

^  For  more  precise  infonnation  on  all  these  manuscripts  see  Susemihl  L  c,  pp» 

V— XXVIII, 
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thoiigli  of  course  with  numerous  alterations,  the  basis  for  succeeding 
editors  (who  consulted  new  manuscripts  but  sparingly  and,  if  at  all,  for 
single  passages  only),  until  Gottlings  time.  He  first  used  colladons, 
but  very  insufficient  ones,  of  P'  ''^  *  *  and  of  a  few  leaves  of  M*,  which 
bad  been  made  by  Hase;  and  Beklter,  while  completely  ignoring  P'  * 
M'  and  almost  completely  P*  *,  founded  his  edition  with  undue  arbitrary 
eclecticism  either  upon  P*  (Bekker's  P)  or  upon  that  text  which  pre- 
ceding editions  had  made  the  textus  receptus.  There  was  no  collection 
of  critical  apparatus  at  once  sufficiently  complete  and  trustworthy  before 
my  critical  edition,  which  rests  so  far  as  possible  upon  li\  the  con- 
sensus of  the  Mss.  of  the  first  family,  viz.  F,  M%  P^:  failing  that,  upon 
P'  *.  There  is  less  need  then  in  a  work,  where  the  basis  is  the  same, 
to  give  more  than  a  mere  selection  of  the  most  important  and  vakiable 
readings.  I  shall,  however,  quote  in  full  those  which  are  found  in 
Stobaeus*  extract  {Ed,  eth.  n.  p.  322  foil),  and  in  the  few  citations  of 
single  passages  in  ancient  writers,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  Julian, 
Pseudo-Plutarch  Trcpl  fvya'cias,  etc.' 

But  however  methodically  we  turn  to  account  all  these  authorities 
we  only  obtain  a  text  abounding  in  errors  and  defects  of  every  kind. 
Accordingly  a  long  series  of  editors,  translators,  and  commentators 
from  Sepulveda  onwards  have  not  failed  to  suggest  numerous  emen- 
dations  and  attempts  at  emendation,  of  which  all  the  mure  important 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  present  edition.  The  following  is  a  list 
in  chronological  order  of  the  scholars  to  whose  conjectures  an  im- 
proved text  is  due. 

Sepulveda.     Latin  translation  ;  first  published  at  Paris,  1 54S.  4to. 

Camot.  The  fourth  complete  edition  of  Aristotle,  Aldina  minor  or  Camo- 
tiana;  Venice,  1552.  8vo. 

Vettori  (Victoritis).  First  edition  of  the  Politics;  Florence,  1552.  4:  a  second 
edition  with  commentary  ^  Florence,  1576  foL  In  the  copy  of  the  first 
edition  now  belonging  to  the  Munich  Library,  there  are  marginal  notes 
in  Vettori*s  own  handwriiingi  which  have  been  used  by  me.  Where 
necessary  the  two  editions  are  distinguished  as  Vettori ^  Vettori*. 

MoreL    Edition,  Paris,  1556.  4  ;  closely  following  the  first  edition  of  Vettori. 

Lambin.     Latin  translation;  first  edition,  Paris,  1567.  4. 

Camerarius.  PolUicorum  et  Oeam&mkorum  Aristotelis  interpreiaiianes  et 
explicationes;  Frankfurt^  158 1.  4. 

Zwinger.  Edition  of  the  Politics;  Basel  1582  foL;  closely  following  Vettori's 
2nd  cd. 


*   Further    particulars    in   Susemilil^s 
larger  edition  as  quoted  above,  p.  XLV  fF. 


References  to  these  citations  ^ill  be  foimd 
in  Ciarendozi  type  in  the  critical  notes. 
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Sylburg.    Edition  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle  ;  Frankfurt,  1 587.  4, 
M,  Casaabon.    Edition  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle ;  Lyon,  1 590.  fol. 
Montecatino,    Latin  translation  and  commentary  on  the  first  three  books 

of  the  Poiitiis;  Ferrara,  1587  (Bk.  l),  1594  (Bk.  Il),  1598  (Bk.  Ill),  foh 

(3  vols.).     See  Schneider's  edition,  IL  p.  v. 
Eamns  (Pierre  de  la  Ramt?e).     Edition  and  Latin  translation  of  the  PoU- 

iics;  Frankfurt,  160K  8. 
GlpliaJ^US  (Van  Giffen).   ComituPttarii  in  poUticum  opus  Aristctelis;  Frank- 
furt, 1608,  8.    A  posthumous  work:  wanting  the  whole  of  Bk,  v(VMl). 

and  Bk  IV  (vn),  from  c.  7  §  5  to  the  end. 
Bcaliger,     See  Scaii^crana  published  by  Oncken  in  Eos  I.  1864.  410  ff. 
Piccart.     In  PoUticos  Aristotelis  libros  commentarius;  Leipzig,  161 5,  8, 
D.  Hemsius*     Edition  of  the  Poliiks;  Ley  den,  1621.  8. 
Conring,    Edition,  Helmstadt,  1656.  4. 

Beiske  and  Otirlitt.     In  the  adiUnda  to  Schneider's  edition,  II.  471  AT. 
Belz.    Edition  of  !%■  (vn),  17  and  the  whole  of  V(vni),  Trt^l  r^r  iraXfWf  ^aKapias 

kt\  Leipzig,  1776.  8. 
J,  Q*  Schlosaer.  German  translation  of  the  Politics  and  Oeconotnics;  Lijbeck 

and  Leipzig,  1798.  8  (3  vols.).    The  notes  appended  are  in  every  respect 

of  great  interest  for  the  reader  even  now,  and  have  proved  especially 

valaable.     The  memory  of  this  excellent  man  should  ever  be  cherished 

in  Germany. 
Garre.    A  German  translation  of  the  Politics  edited  by  Fiilleborn  \  Leipzig, 

1799.  1802.  8  (2  vols.)* 
J.  C^.  Sclmeider.    Edition  of  the  Politics;  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  1809.  8 

(2  vols.). 
Koraes.    Edition,  Paris,  1821.  8. 

F.  Tlmrot.    French  translation  of  the  Ethics  and  Politics;  Paris,  1823.  8. 
0ottl£ng.     Edition  of  the  Politics;  Jena,  1824.  8*    To  this  must  be  added 

the  short  dissertations:   Commentariolum  de  Arisi.  Politicorum   loco 

(IL  6.  20) J  Jena,  1855.  4.    De  machaera  Delphi ca  quae  est  ap.  Arisi, 

(t.  2.  3);  Jena,  1858.4.  De  loco  quodam  Arist,  (1.  2.  9);  Jena,  1858. 4,    (In 

his  collected  writings  Opusc.  acad,  ed.  Cuno  Fischer,  Jena,   1869,  8, 

274  ff) 
Bartlielemy  St  Hilaire.    Edition  of  the  Politics  with  French  translation ; 

Paris,  1837.  8.    A  second  edition  of  the  translation  appeared,  Paris, 

1848.  8. 
A,  Stahr*    Edition  with   German   translation ;  Leipzig,  1839.  4.    To  this 

should  be  added  the  German  trans,  by  C.  Stahr  and  A.  Stahr ;  Stuttgart, 

i860.  16. 
Lindau.     German  translation  (Oels,  1843.  S)>  unfortunately  not  accessible  to 

me  for  my  critical  edition. 
SpengeL     Vebcr  die   Politik   des   Aristoteles^  in  the  phiL  AbhandL  der 

Miinchmr  Ai-ad,  v,  i  ff.     Aristotelische  Stndien  11  L  (ib.  XT.  55  ff.); 

Munich,  1868.  4.     Compare  Arist,  Stt4d*  IL  {ib,  X.  626  ff.);  Munich, 
1865.  4^  44  AT. 
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Bojesen.  Bidrag  til  Fortolkningen  om  Aris(otehs"s  Bdger  mn  Staien; 
Copenhagen,  1844.  1845*  8  (Two  Soroer  Pro^ammes). 

Kickes.  De  Aristotdis  Poiiiicorum  libris;  Bonn^  1851.  8  (Degree  disser- 
tation), 

Eaton.     Edition  of  the  Politics;  Oxford,  1855.  8. 

Qongreve.  Ed.  ot  Politics;  London,  185  5*  8.  A  second  edition  (unaltered), 
London,  1874,  8. 

Engelliardt.  Loci  Platoniciy  quorum  Aristotiles  in  conscribendis  Poliiicis 
viiLtur  memor  fuisse;  Danzig,  1858.  4.24P.  (Ina  collection  of  essays 
celebrating  the  jubilee  of  the  Danzig  Gymnasium). 

Bassow.  Short  Gymnasium- Programmes:  Ohservationes  criticae  in  Arts* 
totdem^  Berhn,  1858.  4.  Semirkitng4!H  iiber  dnige  Stdh'tt  der  Politik; 
Weimar,  1864.  4.  Comp.  also  his  Ematdnt tones  Aristotd^ae^  Weimar, 
1861.  4  (p.  10) ;  and  Bdtnige  si4r  Nil'ont.  Ethik^  Weimar,  1862.  4. 

C  Tlmrot*  Obs€n*ationes  criticae  in  Arist.  politicos  libros,  an  article  in 
Jahrbiichir  fiir  Philologie,  LXXXt.  i860.  749 — 759;  and  especially 
Etudes  sur  Aristote^  Paris,  j86o.  8. 

Schiitz.  Gymn,- Programmes :  De  fundamentis  reipublicae^  quae  prinw 
Poiiiicorum  libra  ab  Aristotde posita  sunt^  \,  IL;  Potsdam,  i860.  4.  \Z  p., 
III.  Potsdam,  i860.  4.  12  p. 

Qacken.  Degree  dissertation:  Emcndationum  in  Arist,  Eih.  Nic.  et Polii, 
specimen;  Heidelberg,  1861.  8  :  and  the  large  work  in  two  volumes 
Staatslehre  des  Aristoteles;  Leipzig,  1870,  1875.  8. 

BoniU,  Aristotdische  Studien  IL  IIL;  Vienna,  1863.  8.  Zur  AristoL  Pah 
11.3.  1262  a  7,  an  article  in  Hermes^  vii.  1872.  102 — 108. 

Bemays.  Die  Dialoge  des  Arista fties;  Berlin,  1863.  8.  A  German  transla- 
tion of  the  first  three  books,  Berlin,  1872.  8.  Zu  Aristotdes  und 
SimanideSy  an  article  in  Hcrtnes^  V.  1870.  301,  302;  Aristotdes  Uber  den 
AT  it  Ids  land  in  Hermes^  Vl.  187 1.  118 — 124. 

Hatnpke.  G>Tnn. -Program me :  Bcmerkungtn  iiher  das  erste  Buck  der 
Palit.,  Lyck,  1S63.  4;  and  four  articles  in  Philologus^  on  Arist,  Pol, 
iv(vir).  cc.  2,  3  in  vol.  xrx.  1S63.  614 — 622,  on  ir,  5,  xxi.  1864.  541—543, 
on  Book  r.  xxiv.  t866.  170—175,  Zur  Politik  xxv.  1867.  162—166* 

Sclmitzer.  Zu  Arist,  PoL^  an  article  in  Eos;  i.  1864.  499—515.  His 
German  translation  was  published  in  the  series  of  Osiander  and  Schwab 
at  Stuttgart,  1856.  16. 

Booker.  Degree  dissertation,  De  quibusdam  PoL  Arist.  locis;  Greifswald, 
1867.  8.  45  P- 

SttsemiM.  Three  editions,  see  Pre/ace:  articles  in  Rkdnisckes  Museum, 
XX.  1S65.  504—517,  XXL  1866.  551—571 ;  mJahrb,/.Philol,  xcm*  1866. 
327—333,  ciiL  1871.  790—792;  in  Philologus^  XXV.  1867.  385—415, 
XXIX.  1870.  97— Jt9;  in  Hermes  XIX.  1884.  576 — 595;  and  Indices 
Scholarum^  De  Polit,  Arist.  quaestionum  critic  arum  part,  i — vn. ; 
Greifswald  1867—9.  187 1-2-3-5.  4* 

BiichsenscMtz.  An  article  on  L  cc.  8 — 11  in  Jahrb.f,  PkihL  XCV.  1867. 
477—482,713—716. 
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Cliailiiler.    Miscellaneous  emendations  and  suggestions;  London,  1866. 
Madvig.    Adversaria  critic  a  ad  scriptores  Graecos;  Copenhagen,  1871.  8, 

461  ff. 
H.  Sauppe.    Hayduck*    M.  Vennehren.    In  communications  made  to  mti 

for  my  first  critical  edition  of  1872,  together  with  one  or  two  conjecture*! 

of  Godfirey  Hermann  sent  me  by  Sauppe*    Cp.  also  Sauppe's  Epist.  criL\ 

ad  G.  Hermann um, 
Bucheler.     In  my  first  critical  edition  and  in  Part  I.  of  my  Quaestiones 

criticae;  Greifswald,  1S67.  4. 
Mor.  Schmidt.     In  communications  for  my  first  critical  edition;  also  an 

edition  of  Book  L  Arist.  PoL  Liber  /.;  Jena,  1882,  4  (2  parts) ;  and  an 

article  in  Jahrkf.  PhiloL  CXXV.  1882.  801—824. 
YaMen.    Aristotelische  Aufsdtie  n,\  Vienna,  1872.  8  j  reviewed  by  me  in 

PhiloL  Anzeigerv,  1872.  673 — 676;  and  an  article  on  IL  5,  1264  a  i,  in 

the  Zeitschrift f,  d.  ostr.  Gymn,  XXL,  1870.  828—830. 
Folenaar*    Degree  dissertation ;  Tirocinia  critica  in  Arist.  Politica;  Leyden, 

1S73.  s. 
Trieben    In  communications  with  me  by  letter. 
Henkel.    Studien  sur  Gesckichte  der  Griechischen  Lehre  vom  Siaat;  Leipzig,j 

1872.  8. 
Biese.    An  article  in  Jahrb,/.  PhilaU  Cix.  1874.  171—173. 
Piebitscli.    Degree  diss.,  De  rerum  conexu  in  Arist.  libro  de  re  pub.;  Breslau, 

1875.  8. 
Heittand.    Notes  critical  and  txplaftatary  on  certain  passages  in  Pol,  I; 

Cambridge,  1876.  8. 
BroUfifhtOB*     Edition  of  Books  l*  in.  iv(vti)  with  short  notes,  Oxford  and 

London^  1876.  16, 
Bender.    Kritiscke  und  exegettsche  Bemerknngen;  Hersfeld,  1876.  4;  further 

in  communications  with  mc  by  letter. 
I^eudeEthal.    In  communications  with  me  by  letter. 
H,  Jackson.    Articles  in  the  Journal  of  Philology  on  I.  3.  vii.  1877.  236 — 

243;  on  IV  (vii),  13.  5 — 7,  X.  1882.  311,  312  r  also  in  communications  by 

letter  published  in  the  Addenda  of  my  third  edition,  Leipzig,  1882. 
Postgate.    Notes  on  the  text  and  matter  of  the  Politics;  Cambridge^  1877.  8. 
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II.    The  Compilation  and  Subsequent  History  of  the  Treatise. 

In  recent  times  critics  seem  more  and  more  disposed  to  agree  that 
the  systematic  writings  of  Aristotle,  that  is  to  say,  most  of  the  works 
that  have  come  do'ivn  to  us  together  with  others  that  have  perished, 
were  never  actually  published  by  their  author  himself*.  At  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Poetia  he  contrasts  the  exposition  there 
given  with  that  contained  in  his  published  works,  to  which  upon  certain 
points  the  student  is  referred,  tt^riTai  Si  Trepl  avTwy  Iv  rtm  iKEi^o^ivoti 
Xoyryi%  Uavm,  the  reference  being  undoubtedly  to  one  of  his  own 
dialogues,  that  namely  On  Pods  *.  Of  the  works  which  had  thus  been 
given  to  the  world  some  information  may  be  gathered,  as  that  they 
chiefly  comprised  popular  writings  like  the  dialogues,  adapted  to  the 
intelligence  of  a  wider  public;  perhaps  also  descriptive  works  on  natural 
science,  'histories'  of  plants  and  animals.  But  not  the  Poetics^  nor 
indeed  any  of  the  similar  treatises  strictly  philosophical  and  systematic 
which  make  up  "our  Aristotle/'  to  use  Grote's  phrase;  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  were  none  of  thera  in  circulation  at  the  time.  It 
has  indeed  been  doubted  whether  they  were  primarily  written  with  a 
view  to  publication.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  oral  lectures  of  the 
Stagirite,  and  stood  in  the  closest  connexion  with  his  activity  as  a 
teacher ;  this  much  is  clear,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  connexion  has 
been  sorely  disputed.  The  materials  of  tliese  works  may  have  been 
on  the  one  hand  Aristotle's  own  notes ;  either  sketches  drawn  up  before- 
hand for  his  lectures ;  or,  which  is  more  likely,  reproductions  of  tliem 
freely  revised  and  enlarged  for  subsequent  study  in  the  school.  Or, 
again,  they  may  have  been  merely  lecture-notes  taken  down  by  pupils 
at  the  time.  The  former  supposition  is  favoured  by  the  analogy  of 
Aristotle's  master,  Plato,  who  takes  this  view  of  his  strictly  philo- 
sophical writings  in  the  famous  passage  in  the  Phacdnis^.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  distrust  the  evidence  that  shortly  after  his  master's 


*  [What  follows  has  been  freely  con- 
densed from  a  paper  Oh  the  a>m/ositwH 
of  Arisioil/s  Politics  in  Verhandtungtn 
dcr  XXJC.  Philologcn*l^trsammlung^  17  ff. 
(Leipzig*  i876)»  and  from  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Ppeticx  (Greek  atid  tierman)* 
cditctl  by  Siisemihl  (Leipzig,  1874,  ed»  a) 
t — 6.  It  is  thus  (nosUy  earlier  than  the 
di.scussion  in  the  3rd  edition  of  Zellcr, 
Phti,  li,  Gritchtn  \\  \\  chap*  3,  116 — 138, 
which  should  be  compared*]  See  also 
Johrhucherl  Phil*  CIIK  1871.  153—114; 


Bursimi'i  JaJvnshtrkht  XVli.  1879.  151 
— 254;  and  Zellcr  On  the  eonrnxion  of 
thi  works  of  Plato  and  Arixtotle  unth  their 
personal  tmihing  in  Hermes  XI.  1876.  84 
— 9<5' 

*  15  §  ^H*  U54  b  17  •  se«  »^^  ('"©8)  to 
Susemihrs  edition  of  the  Poetics. 

^  276D:  kavTi^r%  irwQ^r\\k^rfs.  ^i7(rav/)t- 

iravTl  Tt?  T^vriiy  (x^oi  fifTtdvTt,  178  A:  dX\h 
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death  Theophrastos  had  Aristotle's  autograph  of  the  F/iysics  in  his 
possession  \  Something  similar  may  be  inferred  for  other  works  if  it  be 
true  that  Eudemos  edited  the  Metaphysics^ ^  and  that  Theophrastos 
(probably  also  Eudemos)  supplemented  modified  and  commented  upon 
the  Prior  and  Posterior  Analytics  i\\  wridngs  of  his  oi^ti  bearing  the 
same  titles*:  this  is  at  any  rate  precisely  the  relation  in  which  the 
Physics  and  Ethics  of  Eudemos  stood  to  those  of  his  niasten  The 
writings  of  Aristotle  then  were  designed  to  ser>-e  as  aids  to  the  further 
study  of  his  pupils  :  they  were  the  text-books  of  the  Aristotehan  school. 

In  support  of  the  other  hypothesis  has  been  adduced  a  number  of 
passages  ivhich  contrast  decidedly  with  the  immediate  context  hy 
unusual  vivacity  or  sustained  style,  or  by  especially  prominent  allusions 
to  an  audience  as  if  present.  Here  the  readiest  explanation  is  that  the 
editors  have  actually  made  use  of  notes  taken  down  by  pupils.  Such 
passages  have  been  collected  by  Oocken  from  the  N'icomachcan  Ethics*; 
the  latter  part  of  Politics  iv{vn).  c.  i,  and  the  conclusion,  if  genuine,  of 
De  Soph.  Eiench,  are  further  instances.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  in  one  catalogue  of  the  Aristotelian  writings  the  Politics  appears  as 
iroXinifTJ  ctjcpoa<rtf  \  while  ^vcrtjoj  aHpoaai^  is  still  the  title  borne  by  the 
Physics  in  our  manuscripts.  AU  these  circumstances  however  can  be 
satisfactorily  explained  in  other  ways,  partly  upon  the  former  hypothesis, 
partly  by  assuming  a  merely  occasional  use  to  have  been  made  of 
pupils'  lecture-notes  as  subsidiary  sources : — an  assumption  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  disprove". 

In  the  Aristotelian  WTitings  w^e  find  a  great  diversity  of  treatment 
and  language  j  at  one  time  the  briefest  and  most  compressed  style 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  liarshness,  at  another  numerous  needless 
redundancies,  and  often  literal  repetitions.  The  careless  familiar  expres- 
sions natural  in  oral  discourse  alternate  with  long  artistic  periods 
absolutely  free  from  anacoluthia ;  at  times  the  composition  of  one  and 
the  same  book  appears  strangely  unequal,  as  if  the  material  which  at 


^  See  Heiti,  Di^  verlormen  Schrifign 
la.  Eudemos  wrote  to  Theophrastos  to 
enquire  concerning  the  reading  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Phyncs^  BioifrpdirTov  ypdj^ay- 
TOT  %ui7}fxt^t  wfpl  TiPot  avrov  rujy  Bi-qpLaprif- 

KfKiiniiv  fie  ypdi^ffat.  koI  dvoiTTitXat  ix  rOv 

iramreXwi  txj^i.  rot)  difafUaov  rov  5 rep  i)p€* 
^ttv  KoXii  rw*'  dKiP7jT<av  /Aovo*',"     SinipU- 
cius  Comrn.  in  Arist,  Pkysica^  23 r  a  5t, 
Schol.  in  Arist.  (Brand is),  404b  1 1  ^. 
^  Alexander  of  Aphrodisks  in  his  com- 


mentary on  the  Mttaphysks  483,  19  ed. 
Bonitz  :   %oi  otfiai  koI  ravra  Kal  ixfhmi 

TOT^Xovs   <xvvTiTaKTai...vT6  di  roC  Eyjij- 
fM»j  nexf^pi^rai, 

*  Alexander,  ScM.  in  Art  ft.  158  b  8, 
161  bo,  184b  36,  and  SimpUcitts  i^. 
509  a  6:  see  Zeller  ti  ii  71, 

*  S/aafsleAr£  dis  ArtsL  U  60  {i}. 

*  Diog,  Laert.  v.  14. 

*  See  the  arguments  advanced  against 
Oncken  by  Susemihl  Jdhrh,  fur  FkiL 
cm.  1871.  132—114. 
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first  flowed  abiindanlly  had  suddenly  become  scanty.  Such  pecuharities 
however  generally  admit  of  more  than  one  explanation  ;  even  where  the 
cie  question  is  treated  independently  two  or  three  times  over  (unless 
iindeed  one  of  the  versions  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  paraphrase  of  a 
Peripatetic)  the  inference  may  be  diher  that  different  drafts  of 
Aristotle's  own  have  been  incorporated  side  by  side',  or  that  a  pupil 
has  supplemented  the  notes  which  he  had  actually  taken  by  a  statement 
in  his  own  words  of  their  substance.  Yet  at  other  times  the  contrast  is 
unmistakeable,  as  when  we  compare  the  Posterior  with  the  Prior 
Anaiytia^  or  the  third  book  of  the  Psychology  with  the  two  preceding 
books :  we  seem  to  have  before  us  nothing  but  disjointed  notes  or 
rough  drafts  badly  pieced  together.  Such  imperfection  in  whole 
works  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  one  but  Aristotle*.  If  some 
treatises,  again,  or  at  least  considerable  portions  of  them^  prove  upon 
examination  so  far  advanced  that  the  author's  last  touches  hardly  seem 
wanting,  the  inference  is  irresistiLple  that,  granted  they  arose  at  first  out 
of  Aristotle's  oral  lectures,  with  such  fulness  of  details  and  elaboration 
they  must  have  been  intended  for  ultimate  publication,  whether  in  the 
author*s  lifetime  or  subsequently.  Thence  it  is  easy  to  pass  on  to 
the  provisional  assumption  that  Aristotle  intended  to  bring  his  entire 
Encyclopaedia  to  the  same  degree  of  completeness,  but  was  prevented 
by  death  from  executing  his  design*  As  it  is,  we  seem  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  unfinished  works  were  brought  out  by  his  immediate 
pupils  from  a  combination  of  the  materials  above  mentioned,  pieced 
together  and  supplemented  by  not  inconsiderable  additions  ;  much  in 
the  same  way  (to  use  Bern  ays'  instructive  analog)^)  as  most  of  Hegel's 
works  for  the  first  time  saw  the  Hglit  in  the  complete  edition  made  by 
his  pupils  after  his  death. 

There  is  a  further  circumstance  which  must  be  taken  into  account. 
From  this  edition,  of  which  comparatively  few  copies  were  ever  made  or 
in  circulation  ^  the  works  as  they  have  come  down  to  us  must  be  allowed 
to  deviate  considerably.  Our  present  text  can  be  traced  back  in  the 
main  to  the  revised  edition  of  Andronikos  of  Rhodes,  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero  *.     This  edition  is  known  to  have  differed  as  to  order  and 


*  As  in  the  Metaphysics t  K  cc.  i — ^7  = 
B.r.E;  A  cc.  I — 5;  M  cc.  4,  5- A  c,  p. 

*  In  the  Physiis^  Bk.  vii,  Metaphysics^ 
^Nicomachean  Ethics^  are  other  instances 

only  less  striking  than  those  named. 

*  So  far  wc  may  accept  Strabo^s  in- 
ferences (XI 11.  608,  609),  although  his 
story  of  the  fate  of  Theophraslos'  library 
contains  a  gross  exaggeration  :  see  now 
Bunian's  Jahresbar.  IX,  338 ;  XVI.  153  f. 


«.    5,    Diels   Dffxographi   Graed  187  f., 
ai5  fT,  Zelier  £y>.  c.  u  ii  1,^8—154. 

*  Straljo/,  Cm  Plutarch  ^Sw/Zd  "16,  Por< 
phyry  Vita  Ptatini  5  6,  CelHus  XX,  5.  10 ; 
Ptolcmaeus  as  cited  by  Ibn  el-Kifti  and 
Ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  Rose  (in  vol.  v  of  the 
Berlin  ed.)  p.  1473,  Casiri  Bibiwthcca 
Arab.*Hispatm  p.  308  b^  Wenrich  ZV 
aU'Ctorum  Grate,  versufnibus  p.  157;  also 
by  David  and  Simplicius  ScA^ia  in  Arist* 
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arrangement  from  the  former  one  j  besides,  in  the  inten^ening  25^  years 
the  text  had  received  considerable  damage.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  appearance  of  numerous  Peripatetic  interpolations;  also  cases  where 
a  series  of  fragments  represents  the  original  work,  as  in  Bk.  vn  of  the 
Nicamachean  Eihks^  and  in  some  measure  in  the  PiHiks^-,  or  where 
excerpts  from  another  work  are  inserted,  e,g.  from  the  F/iysics  in  the 
latter  part  of  Bk.  xi  (K)  of  the  Meialhysics  and  in  part  of  what  is  now 
Bk.  V  (A)  of  the  same  work'. 

Only  by  such  a  combination  of  assumptions  is  it  possible  satis- 
factorily to  interpret  the  present  condition  of  the  Politics^  where  traces  of 
its  mode  of  compilation  may  clearly  be  discerned  in  interpolations, 
glosses  incorporated  in  the  text,  abrupt  transitions^  inequalities  of 
execution^  frequent  lacunae,  transpositions  and  double  recensions.  Yet 
the  w^hole  is  pen^aded  by  an  organic  plan  well  considered  even  to  the 
finest  details^,  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  actual  execution  is  mainly  based 
upon  written  materials  from  Aristotle's  own  hand  \     There  is  only  one 


(vol.  rv  of  the  Berlin  ed.)  ^sb  41  f.,  81  a 
lyf-i  404b  38  f,;  ZeUer^/.  £.  n  ii  50  ff, 
139  ///I,  (1),  (2)»  Ml  I  620 ff.;  HeilJE  DU 
verhremn  SchrifUm  I — 55. 

*  See  Suscmiirs  ed.  of  the  Poetics^ 
pp.  3—6. 

^  The  hypotlieses  above  noticed  may 
thus  be  recapitulated.  Aristotle  did  not 
himself  publ  bh  his  scientific  works.  They 
may  have  been  edited  primarily 

(i)  from  AHstotle^s  own  drafts  as 
revised  after  his  lectures  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils :  supplemented  by  the  use^  as 

(11)  subsidiary  sources,  of 
(a)  Aristotle's  own  sketches,  prepared  for 

use  at  his  lectures : 
[p,]  lecture- notes  taken  by  pupils  (with  or 

without  supplements  of  their  own)i 
(7)  passages  from  works  by  his  pupils '. 
(i)  additions  by  editors  :  very  rarely 

(e)  excerpts  from  his  own  works. 

'  Sober  criticism  will  not  be  deterred 
from  Attributing  the  pLin  to  Aristotle 
simply  because  at  the  lieginning  of  Bk. 
Ill  there  is  no  U  m  the  received  text  to 
correspond  to  a  preceding  fxiv  <iv¥,  or 
because  a  connecting  M  is  sought  in  vatn 
in  n^  at  the  opening  of  Bk.  it*  and  should 
at  least  be  altered  to  yi^p,  if  this  opening 
and  the  close  of  Bk.  I  are  to  be  kept  side 
by  side.  Such  twofold  transitions  from 
one  book  to  another  are  found  in  the 
Ni<:otnacnran  Ethiti  between  tv  and  w 
VI 1  and  vnii  IX  and  x  ;  while  between 
VHI  and  IX  Grant  has  good  ground  for 
suspecting  the  words  ittpl  p^p  ovr  Tovrtifv 
iirl  ToaoOrow  tipr^Bw  1 163  b  27*     [On  the 


transition  from  Afetaph,  VI  (E)  to  vn  (Z) 
see  Bonilz  ti  194.I 

*  That  the  work  in  its  present  shape  is 
as  late  as  Cicero's  time  is  the  opinion  of 
Krohn  Zur  Krilik  artsiotclischen  Schriftett 
1  29 E  (Brandenburg  1873.  4),  and  Pole- 
naar  Tir^inia  critica  in  Arisioldij  Po- 
liiica  <Lcydcn  1875.  8),  and  in  one  sense 
they  are  not  far  wrong  \  cp.  the  inlroduC' 
tion  to  my  edition  of  the  Poir/ia,  4  ft*  {i ). 
They  suppose  the  compiler  or  compilers 
to  have  had  mere  fragments  of  Aristotle's 
own  composition  before  them,  which  they 
arrnnged  and  pieced  together  for  them- 
selves into  a  whole  full  of  contradictions 
by  borrowing  from  the  writings  of  l1ieo- 

Sshrasioa  and  other  Feripatetics,  or.  as 
'olenaar  thinks,  by  additions  of  their 
ow n.  Polenaa r's  arguments,  however,  rest 
almost  entirely  on  misapprehensions,  and 
this  is  partly  true  of  Krohn 's*  while  others 
do  not  in  the  remotest  degree  suffice 
to  establish  such  sweeping  as&crlions. 
Krohu  does  indeed  allow  that  the  first 
book  i«  by  Aristotle;  but  from  13  §  15  he 
infefs  that  it  was  originally  an  independ- 
ent work,  not  reflecting  thatj  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  3  §  1,  this  passage 
proves  just  the  opposite;  that  further  the 
first  chapter  has  no  sense  except  as  an 
introduction  to  the  whole  of  the  Pe/itics, 
of  which  we  have  also  an  express  antici- 
pation at  the  commencement  of  c.  3, 
where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  change  by 
another  editor.  The  greater  part  of 
Bk.  II,  in  which  only  **  isolated  pillars'' 
of  Aristotle's   structure  have  been    left 
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passage  of  any  length,  iv  (vn),  i,  where  we  seem  to  catch  the  tones  of 
the  more  animated  oral  lecture  in  such  marked  contrast  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  work  as  forcibly  to  suggest  the  idea  that  here  we  have  the 
lecture-notes  of  a  pupil ',  But  the  parts  executed  are  often  unequal ; 
they  never  grew  to  the  dimensions  of  a  book  actually  fit  for 
publication;  and  when  such  a  work  made  its  appearance  after  the 
master's  death  the  editors  did  not  refrain  from  adding  a  good  deal  of 
foreign  matter  contradictory  of  the  spirit  and  interdependence  of  the 
work*.     Here  and  there,  again,  we  fmd  a  twofold  discussion  of  the 


standing,  he  assign-*  to  Thcophrastos ; 
c.  6,  he  says,  is  whony  spurious  and  of 
very  late  origin^  c.  5  defective  and  largely 
interpolated :  and  that  there  is  much  to 
ofiend  us  in  both  these  chapters  is  unde- 
niable: see  below  p.  33  «.  (4),  The  third 
book  he  seeras  to  regard  as  a  medley 
taken  from  Theophraslos,  and  various 
writers  of  his  school,  and  from  other  Pe- 
ripatetics: c.  14  in  particular  as  an  ex* 
cerpt  from  Theophrostos,  lle^i  ^a<riA*iat : 
cp,  p.  i8«.  (7)  and  «. on  III.  J 4, 9  1624).  In 
the  principal  part  of  Bk,  tv  (Vii)  he  finds 
•' frai^neiUary  sketches**;  he  agrees  with 
Niebuhr  {Rom.  AUcrth.  57S  Isler)  in  de- 
ciding that  the  second  and  larger  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  Bk.  V  (vjii)  svas  not 
VTitten  by  Aristotle,  any  more  than  a 
considerable  part  of  Ltk.  vi  (iv),  of  which 
c.  15  together  ^ith  vii  (vi).  8  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  work  by  Theophrastos  on 
magistracies ;  while  I  he  greater  part  of 
Bk.  VIII  (v)  probably  consists  of  excerpts 
and  pieces  retouched  from  Theopbraskjs, 
He/fl  jcacpu^v  :  comp.  mi.  on  III,  14.  9  (634) 
stnd  VIII  (v).  11.9  (1710*).  There  are 
some  resemblances  to  the  Areopagitikos 
of  Isocrnles ;  see  on  ni,  3  §  3,  §  9^ 
6  §  10,  7  §  I-  i»  8  'o»  IV  (VII).  4  §  5, 
VI  (IV)*  9  %  7t  VII  (yi),  5  §  10,  viiT  (V). 
I  §  1.  Vet  Spentjid's  assertion  **lotum 
Isocratis  Arcopagiticum  in  usiim  suum 
Aristoteles  vert  it,  tarn  muUi  sunt  loci» 
qui  eadem  tradunl "  {Anstotelis<:he  Stu- 
ditn  IlL  59)  is  a  gross  exaggeration^  as  un- 
proved as  it  is  impossible  to  prove.  Bm 
why  Aristotle  should  not  be  credited  with 
them,  why  we  must  follow  Rrohn  in  re- 
jecting as  spurious  all  the  passages  where 
they  occur*  is  simply  inexplicable.  Com- 
pare further  my  review  of  Krohn  in 
rhiliil,  Anzci^sr  V.  1873.  676—680.  The 
most  material  objection  which  he  raises 
to  the  genuineness  of  Bk.  v  (Viii)  is  that 
ivB<>\f9xi,^tiv^  ivOovffidy  arc  elsewhere 
only  found  in  spurious  or  semi-spurious 
Aristotelian  writings,  — 4i^6ovff^affTLK6fouly 


in  the  Prad/t'fjtjf  ivdoi^aiaafjLot  only  in  the 
dialogue  On  PAt7i>so//fj',—whi^Tcns  Theo- 
phrastos  paid  great  attention  to  this  morbid 
state  of  ecsliisy  or  delirinm. 

^  But  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  not  neces- 
sarily of  Theophrastos,  as  Krohn  thinks  : 
sec  ticUs  on  iv  (vii).  1  §  s  f.,  §  13. 
Another  well- written  chapter  is  vi  (ivK 
1 1,  and  this  even  Krohn  reckons  as  part  of 
*'  the  well  preser veil  patfimony  of  Arislo* 
lelian  thought.*'  His  attempt  even  there 
lo  ferret  out  at  least  an  interpolation, 
§  15,  rests  upon  nothing  but  a  gross  mis- 
conception, as  is  shown  by  Suscmihl  f(fc. 
cii.  p.  679^ 

^  To  start  from  the  internal  connexion 
of  a  work  as  a  whole  is  the  only  safe  mode 
of  procedure  in  all  so-calletl  higher  criti- 
cism. By  discarding  this  principle  Krohn 
and  Polenaar  lose  all  solid  fooling,  pre- 
ferring, as  I  hey  do,  to  regard  mere 
unconnected  fragments  as  the  genuine 
kernel  of  the  work:  Susemihl  toe,  iit. 
679.  Not  every  coptradiction  is  sufficient 
proof  of  diversity  of  authorship  ;  how- 
ever small  the  dimensions  within  which 
this  genuine  Aristotelian  kernel  is  re- 
duced, we  shall  never  succeed  in  elimi* 
nating  from  it  all  discrepancies  of  doc- 
trine. Nay»  Krohn  justly  reminds  us  that 
*'  even  this  original  kernel  can  only  be 
understood  on  the  as5um]4ion  of  a  gradual 
advance  in  the  great  thinker's  develop- 
ment/' After  we  have  detected  interpo- 
lations, and  restored  by  their  excision  the 
connexion  which  they  re^slored,  only  an 
accumulation  of  difficukies,  or  such  con- 
tradictions as  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  system,  need  be  taken  into  account. 
Further  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  hard 
and  fast  line  can  he  drawn  here,  so  that 
at  times  the  decision  is  doubtful.  Upon 
such  considerations  a  list  of  spurious  or 
suspected  passages  {without  reckoning 
glosses  of  later  introduction  and  other 
smaller  matters)  might  be  drawn  up»  in 
partial  agreement  with  Krohn,  as  follows; 
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same  topic ';  either  both  were  found  amongst  Aristotle's  materials  and 
then  included  that  notliing  might  be  lost,  or  else  only  one  was  written 
by  Aristotle  and  the  other  was  derived  from  a  pupiFs  notes.  The  work 
is  disfigured  by  numerous  laamat  of  greater  or  less  extent  \  entire 
sections  of  some  length  are  wanting  altogether'.  The  right  order  has 
often  been  disturbed".  The  two  grossest  instances  are  that  Books  vii 
and  VIII  should  come  before  Bk.  iv,  and  BL  \a  before  Bk,  v  (counting  the 
books  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us)\  No  scruple 
has  been  felt  about  restoring  the  proper  sequence  in  this  edition,  though 
the  dislocation  was  unquestionably  very  ancient*.    For  to  all  appearance 


II  §§6—14: 

IV  (vn).  2  §  3—4  §  If  to  §1  1—9: 
v(vni).  7§§  13.  14: 

VI  (iv).cc.  3,  4§§  I  — 19. 

VII  (Vl).  a  §  7  (lT*..,/3amvWa),  %  §  9— 

viii  (v).  6  §  5,  6  §§  II,  13,  7  %%  5-to, 

13  ^  I — ^1  perhaps  also  12  §§  7 — 18. 
To  ibis  total  of  about  515  bnes  shorler 

bits  must  be  added  from  11.  6  §  18;  iii. 

14  I  ih  '5§  *n  VI  (IV).  7  §  5i  H  85* 
On  VI  (!%')•  H  §§  1 1 — 15  see  below  p,  65 
n.  { I ).  Several  of  these  passages  display 
historical  emdilion  valuable  in  itself  but 
out  of  place — a  cbaracteristic  of  the 
school  as  conirasted  with  the  master. 
As  to  the  doubts  recently  cast  upon  iv 
(vil).  7  by  Broughton,  and  upon  iv  (vii). 
13  by  Broughton  and  Wikon  (and  earlier 
sdll  by  Con^reve),  see  the  critical  notes 
and  «.  on  iv  (vii).  13  §  8  (881)* 

*  Besides  the  end  of  Bk.  ill  and  the 
beginning  of  iv  (vii)  see  n.  7  §§  10 — 15 
^7§§  i«— 21,  in.  15  §§7— »o=i6§§  10 
-^13;  IV  (vn).  I  §§  IT,  n^2  §§  f,  1  ; 
vm  (V).  t  §  I ;  7  §  '  I  10  §  ^4  =  10  §  i5» 
^  See  paitioilarly  I.  8  §  3»  ao  §  i,  la 

I  i;  II.  5  §6,  5  §  2,  u  §  5; 

tit.  3  §2,  12  §6,  13  §3,  §6,  16  §2; 
iv(vii).  II  §2,  13  §  II,  14  §71 

V  (vni).  7  §  15; 

vi(iv).  8|7,  §8,  io§2,  ii§i,  i2§5; 

VII  (VI).  4  §  «»  8§i4; 

vm  (V).  I  §  7,  7  §  9^  10  §  55.  13  §  t  r, 
g  18.  Conring  saw  this,  but  carried  it 
too  far;  '*noctem  aristoteliam quasi stcllis 
illustrare  sategit'*  Gottling  snecringly 
writes,  taking  credit  for  having  put  all  these 
"stiLTS  *'  out.  But  when  the  asterisks  are 
removed  the  lacunae  are  still  plain  enough 
if  the  critic  has  the  eye  to  see  Ihenn,  Cp. 
my  critical  edition  p.  IJI, 

3  [On  ihese  transpositions  see  pp.  78 


3t  4*       —Q^-l 


The  one  transposition  was  first  made 
by  Nicolas  Oresme  (died  1382)  in  his 
French  translation»  not  publishetl  until 
long  afterwards  (Paris  1489):  and  again 
by  Segni  in  his  Itahan  translation  (Flo- 
rence 1549)^  A  more  detailed  proof  of 
its  correciness  was  undertaken  by  Scaino 
da  Salo  Quimjui  Qitantimns  ad  or  to  tibro^ 
dt'  rspublica  (Rome  1577)^  Conring,  Bar* 
thelemy  St  Hilaire,  Spengel  Ucbcr  die 
Politik  Transactions  of  the  Munich  Acad. 
V.  1  fF.  Arht.  Studicn  11.  44  ff.  (Munich 
1865),  WxQke?,  De  Arisi.  Foliikorum  libris 
(Bonn  1 851),  Brand  is  in  his  historj^  Crtn/t- 
/tom,  PhUos.  11  ii  1666  ff.,  1679  ft.  and 
by  others.  It  has  l>cen  disputc<l  without 
success,  amongst  others  by  Wo  It  man  n  in 
the  Rhdnhi'hes  Mustum  (New  Series)  i. 
1842.  321^354,  Forchhammer  in  Pkila- 
hgus  XVI.  1861.  50— 68,  Bcndixenin/1**- 
hhgns  xiiT,  1S58.  264  ff.,  XIV.  332  ff., 
XVI.  408  ff.  and  in  Der  alte  Siaat  des 
Aristotdcs  (Hamburg  1868.  410),  by 
Krohn  op,  c.  30,  and  Diebitsch  I)e  rerum 
€onexu  in  Arist.  libris  de  republica  (Bres- 
ku  1875). 

The  other  transposition  was  very  nearly 
assumed  by  Conring;  the  first  who  ac- 
tually made  it  and  tried  to  demonstrate 
it  was  St  Hilaire.  He  was  followed  by 
Spengel  and  even  by  Woltmann,  but  was 
opposed  not  merely  by  Bendixcn*  Forch- 
hammer, Krohn^  and  Diebitsch^  but  even 
by  Hiklenbrand  Gcschichte  nrtd  System 
der  RecktS'  uNd Staatsphihsophie  1  (Leip- 
zig i860)  371  f.,  and  by  Zellcr  p/.  ciL  tt 
ii  672  Ln.  (1),  although  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  first  transposition,  Hildenbrand 
under  certain  conditions  and  Zeller  unre- 
servedly.    See  below  p.  58  w.  2. 

*  See  Jahrbiichcr  fitr  Philotogie  XCIX. 
1869.  593—610,  CI.  1870.  343  f'»^  349''* 
and  the  following  paragraphs  in  the 
text. 
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even  the  epitome  in  Stobaeus^  presents  the  traditional  arrangement'': 
and  this  epitome  was  taken  from  a  more  comprehensive  work  by  Areios 
Didytnos  of  Alexandria,  the  friend  of  Augustus  and  of  Maecenas*. 
Didymos  naturally  followed  the  new  recension,  the  work,  beyond  all 
doubt,  of  his  contemporary  Andronikos  of  Rhodes,  in  which,  as  has 
been  said*,  the  text  of  the  PoUtks  has  come  down  to  us.  Yet,  as  we 
shall  see  *,  in  the  incomplete  sentence  with  which  the  third  book  breaks 
off  sufficiently  clear  and  certain  evidence  remains  that  in  the  older 
edition  Bk.  iv  (vn)  still  stood  in  its  right  place  after  Bk.  iiL 

But  there  is  another  drctimstance  which  makes  it  very  question- 
able to  start  with,  whether  the  work  ever  existed  in  a  more  complete 
form*  There  was  a  Politics  in  the  Alexandrian  library  attributed  by 
some  to  Aristotle,  by  others  to  Theophrastos";  consisting,  it  would 
seem,  of  exactly  eight  books ;  a  numerical  correspondence  not  easy  to 
ascribe  to  mere  accident.  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  catalogue 
of  Aristotle's  wTitings  in  Diogenes  of  I^erte^  and  in  the  Anonym  us  of 
Manage '.  The  catalogue  goes  back  to  the  biographies  of  Hermippos 
of  Smyrna,  a  pupil  of  Callimachus,  as  its  ultimate  authority ;  and  no 
doubt  that  author  followed  closely  what  he  found  in  the  Alexandrian 
library".  Before  this  the  Peripatetic  philosopher  Hieronymos  of  Rhodes 
appears  to  have  used  the  Aristotelian  Politics^*';  even  Eudemos  may 
possibly  betray  an  earlier  acquaintance  with  the  treatise '^     And  it  is 


*  EcL  dh,  3^6  fT. 

■  See  Henkel's  careful  investigation 
Zur  Politik  ties  AristotcUs  (a  Gymna-sium 
Progmmme  of  Sechausen)  Stentlal  1875. 
4.  pp.  10 — 17.  Buchsenschiitz  in  his 
Studim  zti  AristoUUs  PoUtik  1^26 
{Ftsfschri/t  iu  der  itcn  Sdcularfatr  d^s 
FrUdnchs  -  H'fni^ruhfft  Gymna^'ums^ 
Berlin  1881)  judges  difTcrently :  but  see 
the  review  by  Cook  Wilson  in  the  PhiloL 
Rundschau  1882.  pp.  11 19 — \%%^* 

*  See  Meineke  Zu  Siobaecs  in  the  Zdt- 
sckri/i  f,  GymttasiatuK  X I U .  1 85^ ,  56  3  fF. , 
teller  0/.  t.  ill  i  614  f.,  Diels  Doxograpki 
Graeci  69  ff. 

*  See  pv  13  n.  4. 

*  See  p»  47  i, 

*  Zelter  s^uggesls  thnt  this  confusion 
may  l)e  explained  if  Theophrastos  edited 
the  work :  op.  c.  n  \\  678  (i). 

^  V.  ^4 :  frdki.TiKiyi  dxpoaureutt  [lif]  ^  [for 

the  MS*  7]]  BeotppcuTTOv  a—i},     Cp.  Usener 

AnaUcta  Thtophrastea  16  (Leipzig  1858): 

ZcUer  op.  c,  n  ii  679  (t):  SusemihrscriU- 

\  cal  edilioti  of  the  Ptdttici  xlifi  «,  (75). 

B  iroXirmrijis  ox/xwureus  17  (so  the  Am* 
broslan    MS.  discovered   by   Rose:    sec 

H. 


Berlin  Aristotle  v.  1467,  No.  70)*  M«^- 
nage  incorrectly  gave  K,  which  Zeller 
cp.  r.  H  ii  75  ciL  1  had  conjectured  to  he  a 
mistake  for  H.  Rose  suggests  that  the 
Anonymus  was  Hesychios  of  Miletus, 
fl.  500  A.D.  In  Pto!eray*s  catalogue  the 
work  occurs  as  No.  j2»  Hhrr  de  rtgimine 
civitatum  d  nominaiur  huliiikun  t  roc  ta- 
lus VI H  (Berhn  Aris.  vol.  v.  p,  1471). 

*  See  the  Introduclion  to  my  edition 
of  the  Poetics  (cd.  2)  19  f. 

^"  He  is  quoted  in  Diog.  Lacrt.  1  26, 
cp.  PoL  U  Ii.  9  with  the  critical  notes. 

*^  See  my  third  edii*  of  the  Politics  xix 
note  f:  Eud.  Eth^  viL  1  1238b  5  ff. 
should  be  compared  with  Poh  IV  (vil). 
13  §§  5—7:  ^"*^-  ^^^-  vni.  3  1348b 
36  ff.,  11491  i\,  with  PoL  jv  (vir).  13 
§  7.  Compare  further  Eud.  Eth.  in.  '3 
I  231  b  38 — 1132  a  5  with  Pol,  i.  9  §  3 
1757  a  6—101  Eud.  Eth.  II.  II  1227  b 
19—13  with  Pot.  IV  (vii).  13  f  1  1331  b 
16—38;  Eud,  Efh,  viL  10  1143  a  8  f. 
with  PoL  HI.  6  §§  3—5  1378  b  11—30, 
esp.  2  t  f.^  15  f.  See  also  Zeller  in  Hermes 
XV.  1880.  55  J— 5561  ^ho  compares  Eud. 
Eth.   11.    I.   m8b  33  ff.   with  PoL    IV 
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highly  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  in  the  century  (200  B.c.^ — 10 1 
B.C.)  which  elapsed  between  Hertnippos  and  Apellikon  of  Teos,  the 
precursor  of  Tyrannion  and  Andronikos  ',  this  older  edition  should  have 
been  so  completely  lost  that  the  new  editors  had  not  a  single  copy 
of  it  at  their  disposal*,  while  it  is  equally  incredible  that  they  should 
intentionally  have  declined  to  use  it.  The  exact  agreement  in  the 
number  of  the  books  would  undoubtedly  render  it  a  far  more  reasonable 
conclusion  that — except  for  the  transposition!  to  which  we  have  now 
no  clue— the  new  edition  of  this  work  differed  much  less  from  the  old 
than  was  the  case  mth  some  other  Aristotelian  writings. 

The  first  distinct  traces  of  actual  use  of  the  treatise  are  next  to  be 
found  in  Cicero*.  It  is  tnte  he  did  not  use  it  directly  *  and  the  new 
recension  of  Andronikos  was  not  at  the  time  in  existence.  Yet  we  are 
not  obliged  to  assume  that  he  drew  from  an  earlier  writer  who  availed 
himself  of  the  former  edition  ■;  it  is  quite  as  conceivable  that  Tyrannion, 
with  whom  he  was  in  frequent  intercourse,  may  have  provided  him  with 
extracts  from  the  work  suitable  for  his  purpose,  and  these  may  have 
been  his  sources".  Even  when  the  new  edition  appeared,  it  found  but 
few  readers  J  the  traces  of  its  use  are  extremely  scanty^,  and  it  is  m 


(vn)*  I.  1313  a  53*  b  18,  b  17;  ami 
Ettd*  Eth.  n.  I.  1 219  ft  33  with  PoL  iv 
(VI i).  8.  5,  1318  a  35. 

^  See  Sirabr>  /.  <:.,  Plutarch  /.  r. 

^  Pnlenaar  op,  ciL  p.  78  finds  no  dilfi* 
cuUy  in  this. 

^  Defin.  V.  4.  II,  at/  Quint,  frair,  in. 
^.  \^  De  kg,  in.  6.  14,  De  r£p>  I.e.  15 
[comp.  PoL  liL  9  If  1 1,  11,  6  §  3  f »  I.  1 
\  9),  c.  56  (cp.  PoL  in.  r  §  i»  6  S  J, 
7  §§  If  5)t  c.  27  (cp.  PoL  TIL  9  |§  I,  1, 
10  §§  4,  5.  11  §§  6»  7,  i6  §  j),  c.  19  (cp. 
PqL  VI  (IV).  cc.  8,  ii).  The  doubts  of 
Hcitz  {op.  c.  34i)»  whether  after  all  we 
get  any  real  evidence  from  Cicero,  are 
unreasonable  in  face  of  the  quotation  ad 
Quint.  ft% 

*  Sec  Zcller  op,c,  II  ti  151  w.  (6). 

*  So  Zellcr  A  *-.  Whether  the  author 
of  the  Afagna  Momlia  in  i,  4^  iiH4b 
33  f.  shows  any  acquaintance  with  Poiitics 
IV  (vii).  13.  5  ZcUer  rightly  regards  as 
unccrtaiji. 

*  Cp.  odAtt,  IV.  4  ^  §  I,  8tf  §  7,adQu. 
fr.  u.  4§i,  ni.  4  §5*  5  if. 

^  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  On  th^ 
Mitaphytiis  15^  6  (ed.  Bonitz) :  Eubulos* 
a  contemporary  of  Longinusi  *Eff<(T*^^<i 
rttfi^  vir*  *Ap«rror^Xoify  iv  6tifTtp(^  rutv  vo- 
\iTiK(j}v  TTpdi  ri^v  llXdruvos  iroXiTtlav  av- 
r€ift^fUvmf  ed*  Mai  Script,  vet,  ncv.  colL 
Vat.    iJ.   67:  ff.r  Julian  Utter  to    Thc- 


mistios  160  D»  163  D  \  Scholia  Aldina 
upon  Aristoph.  Acharn.  91,  980  :  Scholia 
on  Lucian  Dream  3  (iv  rififrrq)):  Michael 
of  Ephesus  On  the  Nicom,  Ethiis  fob 
70  a,  186  a,  187  b,  188  b,  189a:  Pseudo- 
Pi  ul  arch  Dt  noMi*  c,  6  931  B  AT,  c.  8 
937  A  fiT:  Suidas  and  Photios  s.t\  iaxa- 
riay:  Eustalhios  Oft  the  Iliad  p.  625,  36, 
p,  116,  It  ff. :  Dc  ThissiiL  urbe  p.  2S1, 
60  (eel.  Tafel):  Theodoros  Mctochties 
MiscelL  644,  667  (ed.  Kiessling), — Thus 
Dionysios  of  lialikarnas^o^  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  the  Greek  ui^f^iutfiTxio,  Roman 
Afitit/uitics  V.  73  has  not  used  Aristotle 
HI.  I4  §§  8,  9  as  bis  authority,  but  the 
similar  account  in  Theophrastos  irepi  ^a- 
<riXci<tt.  In  bis  critical  edition,  p.  XLIV 
and  note  (82),  Suseraibl  wrongly  mllowed 
Spengel  ArisL  Stud.  1 1.  57  «,  (4)  in 
maintaining  that  everything  which  Diony- 
sios relates  /.  c.  V.  73  L  exactly  agrees 
with  Aristuiltr  iir.  i4f.^  and  consequently 
thai  Theophrastos  Tre pi  §a<n\ilas  h  bor- 
rowed altogether  from  Aristotle.  Mean- 
while Krohn»  op.  c.  47,  pointed  out  cer- 
tain essential  differences,  and  Hcnkel» 
tfp.  £,  3  niJtc  I,  has  more  accurately  ex- 
plained where  Theophrastos'  line  of 
thought  diverges  and  becomes  original. 
Hence  what  Dionysios  has  here  borruwed 
from  Theophra>los  could  not  have  been 
derived   from  Aristotle.      But   this   only 
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keeping  with  their  infrequency  that  we  do  not  possess  a  single  MS. 
of  the  Politics  of  earher  date  than  the  fourteenth  century.  Amongst 
the  Arabs  it  remained  quite  neglected.  To  the  reading  public  of  the 
west  in  the  Christian  middle  age  it  was  introduced  by  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Dommican  monk  William  of  Moerbeke':  on  the  basis  of 
his  version  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  commentaries 
to  the  work  '. 

II L    General  Estimate. 

At  the  time  when  the  Pod  tics  was  first  made  known  to  mediseval 
students,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  the  ground  was  not  pre- 
pared for  a  due  appreciation  of  it.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  as  the 
development  of  the  modern  state  went  on,  that  the  treatise  began  to  be 
rightly  understood ",  until  at  last  even  in  its  present  incomplete  and 
fragmentary  condition  we  have  learnt  to  recognise  in  it  *  the  richest  and 
greatest  contribution  of  antiquity,  or,  allowing  for  the  difference  of 
the  times,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  the  works  we  have  upon  political 
science'**  There  is  certainly  no  second  work  to  be  named  in  this 
field  of  enquiry  which  in  a  like  degree  displays  the  rare  combination  of 
statesmanlike  intellect,  a  scholar's  acquaintance  with  history,  and  the 
observation  of  a  man  of  science,  with  the  philosopher's  systematic 
arrangement  of  phenomena  and  keen  penetration  into  their  inmost 
nature  ^  Man^ellous  student  of  human  nature  that  he  was,  Aristotle, 
although  never  actually  engaged  in  public  affairs,  has  observed  with  all 
a  statesman's  shrewd  sense  the  complicated  political  and  social  relations 


increases  the  improbability  of  Kroho*s 
assertion  mentioned  p.  15  h*  above,  for 
which  these  two  passages  are  his  sole 
amhority, — that  Pot.  IH.  14  i&  an  excerpt 
from  that  very  work  of  Thcophrastos. 
Compare  the  note  on  ill.  14.  9  (614). 
*  See  above  p.  1. 

'-*  That  of  the  two  Thomas  wrote  his 
earlier  than  his  master  Albert,  between 
I  j6i  and  1  a6p.  was  the  view  of  Joiirdain 
Ret  here  his  crttvfufs  sur  ies  ancknnci  tra- 
'  ^tions if  ArhtoU  593  f* ,  456  ( Paris  1 8 1 9). 
Nearly  the  whole  text  of  the  old  Latin 
'  Tcrsion  was  incorporatetl  in  the  coinmen- 
tar}'  of  Albert,  who  in  this  work  imitated 
the  method  of  his  pupil.  Cp*  my  critical 
edition  \\  nn,  (4)  &  (5)*  [Von  Hertling 
in  Hh,  AIus.  XXXtX,  18S4.  446—457 
argues  that  the  question  of  relative  pri- 
ority cannot  be  decided,  but  that  S. 
Thomas  left  his  commentary  unfinished 
at  his  death  in  1174.     Albcrtus  Magnus 


died  nSo,] 

^  On  this  subject  generally  see  Oncken 
/*  r.  1.  64 — 8o»  The  first  beginnings  of 
such  an  appreciation  are  to  be*  fotmd  in 
Orcsme :  cp.  Roscher  in  the  Zeitschrifi 
/  d.  Staatndsscmch.  XtX-  1&63.  305  ff. 

^  Zeller  op.  r,  i)  ii  755  f.  Compare 
Bradley's  admirable  exposition  in  Jht- 
Imka  (Oxford,  1880)  181  —  183.  Lang  is 
certainly  not  far  wrong  when  he  remarks 
in  the  Introductory  Essays  to  Bolland's 
translation  of  Bks.  t.  Mu  IV  (vil)  p.  15 
(London  1877*  8),  *  Indeed,  when  we 
come  to  analyse  his  method  we  find 
three  incongruous  elements,  really  scien- 
tific enquiry,  aristocratic  prejudice^  and 
the  dreams  of  a  metaphysic  which  liter- 
ally nthtimi  /drit  stdira  vcrtice^  and  lis- 
tens for  the  eternal  harmonies  of  Na- 
ture \  This  thought  is  worked  out  more 
fully  by  Grant  Aristotle  1 1 7  ff, 

"  Zeller  op,  c*  11  ii  707,  708. 
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of  his  nation,  and  in  part  of  other  nations.  He  has  analysed  them  with 
the  cool  indifference  of  the  biologist,  with  the  same  unwearied  calm  and 
caution  which  characterize  his  treatises  on  natural  science.  The  as- 
tonishing store  of  information  which  he  had  amassed  upon  history  in 
general  and  the  special  histor)^  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  communities  is 
here  turned  to  ihe  best  account.  At  the  same  time  there  is  diffused 
throughout  the  work  a  warm  genial  breath  of  philosophic  and  moral 
idealism,  which,  however  closely  allied  to  some  of  its  defects,  never- 
theless reconciles  us  to  certain  harsh  traits  in  it.  From  the  writer's 
pecuhar  point  of  view  however  this  very  tendency  to  idealism,  so  far 
from  softening  such  traits,  serves  only  to  bring  them  into  stronger 
relief:  so  that  every  now  and  then  we  see  the  shrewd  thinker,  elsewhere 
so  strictly  logical,  entangle  himself  in  a  network  of  contradictions. 

The  peculiarity  of  his  point  of  view  and  therewith  the  distinctive 
importance  of  the  work,  historically  and  for  all  time  to  come,  consists  in 
this,  that  Aristode  alone  with  full  and  complete  success  has  given 
expression  in  theory  to  the  whole  import  of  the  Greek  state  and  of 
Greek  political  life  in  all  its  bearings.  The  only  limitation  to  this  is 
the  decided  repugnance  he  manifests  to  certain  political  and  social  ideas, 
the  outcome  of  that  development  of  democracy,  whereby  we  may  fairly 
admit  the  Greek  state  to  have  been,  so  to  speak,  carried  beyond  itself. 
This  success  deserves  to  be  all  the  more  highly  estimated  in  proportion 
as  his  position'  is  in  this  respect  unique.  Certainly  even  before  he 
wrote,  not  to  mention  PlatO's  trenchant  dialogues,  there  was  a  literature 
— it  may  be  a  tolerably  large  literature— upon  political,  legal  and 
social  questions,  as  may  be  learnt  from  his  own'  and  Plato's"  cursory 
notices,  although  we  know  next  to  nothing  else  about  these  writers*. 
The  passages  quoted  show  how  many  ideas  deser\^ing  of  consideration 
they  had  disclosed,  but  at  the  same  time  how  far  they  fell  short  of  the 
goal  which  Aristotle  attained.     Here  again  his  dependence  on  Plato  is 


*  I.  J.  4  with  «.  (31),  1.  6  §§  1—^ 
nn,  (49  b)  (50  b),  I.  9.  II  n.  (88  b),  Ii.  6 
§f  17 — 19  «/i,  (219)  (221),  n.  8.  16 
n,  (169),  II.  9.  33  «.  (342),  IL  12  §§1—4 
mt.  (400)  (404),  ui.  3.  1  //.  (454),  III.  13. 
11  n.  (59^)),  IV  (vrt).  2.  5ff.,  iv  (vnj. 
6.  I  w.  (770)^  IV  (vit).  14.  16  «.  (911), 
VI  (IV).  1  §  5,  §  6  nn.  (1118)  (1113). 
Comp.  aLw  IM.  4.  8  «.  (476),  VI  (iv).  3.  7 
n*  (1158).  To  this  list  may  be  added 
Pha-leas  II.  7^  11  §  12,  Hippodimos  II.  8, 
Thimbron  or  Thibron,  iv  (vii).  14.  17 
and  perhaps  Telekles  vi  (iv).  14.  4.  n. 
{131T).  Aristotle  makes  00  mentioD  of 
Xenophon  •.  yet  see  w.  on  IV  (vii).  14.  i6 


(911).  In  many  of  the  paiAages  cited 
above  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  me&ns 
statements  in  writing.  See  L.  Sltin*s 
paper  Grrek  theories  of  political  science 
he/ore  Ari^i^ttU  and  Plato  in  the  Zdt- 
schrifil  J*  gesammte  StaatnvLssemch.  IX. 
^^^Z'  115— iSi. 

^  Lau*s  1.  630  E^  XII.  972  E.  Cp.  00 
the  latter  passage  w.  on  li.  6.  17  (119), 
OQ  the  former  liildenbrand  op,  cii*  595 

«.  (1). 

'  See  Henkers  exhaustive  collection  of 
facts  Sttidien  zur  Gachithfe  der  griech* 
Lehrcvom  Stnat  (Leipzig  i872»  8)  p.  1  ff. 
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evident ;  a  dependence  far  greater  than  was  once  imagined  or  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  severity  of  his  polemical  criticism,  which  is 
frequently^  nay  in  most  cases*  successful.  For  firstly,  Aristotle's  criti- 
cism touches  what  are  merely  external  excrescences  of  the  two  pattern 
states  sketched  by  Plato  in  the  Republic  and  the  Laws;  enough  of 
common  ground  still  remains  on  which  to  raise  his  owa  design  of  an 
absolutely  best  constitution  side  by  side  with  them\  Further,  the  Lmvs 
proves  Plato  by  no  means  deficient  in  exact  knowledge  of  Athenian 
public  life ;  while  above  all,  his  descriptions  in  the  Republk  of  other 
constitutions  besides  the  *only  perfect  state*,  i.e.  of  the  actually 
existing  forms  of  government,  suffice  to  show  *that  he  did  not  lack 
experience  or  penetration  for  judging  of  political  conditions*'.  Tn 
short  Aristotle  is  indebted  to  his  master  for  numerous  ideas  in  every 
department  of  political  speculation^.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
how  often  these  ideas  in  Plato  are  mere  germs  which  only  received 
a  fruitful  development  at  the  hands  of  his  disciple ;  or  random  state- 
ments which  require  to  be  demonstrated  and  expanded  by  Aristotle, 
and  to  be  fitted  into  their  place  in  the  whole  framework  of  his  system, 
before  their  full  scope  is  attained.  When  all  has  been  deducted  that  can 
in  any  way  be  regarded  as  an  inheritance  from  Plato,  quite  enough 
remains  which  Aristotle  can  claim  for  his  very  own.  One  great  ditTer- 
ence  in  the  works  of  these  two  men  is  most  characteristically  pre- 
sented. When  Plato  comes  to  deal  with  existing  forms  of  government 
he  depicts  them  in  a  rough  and  ready  way ;  whereas  Aristotle  bestows 


I  may  refer  to  the  notes  on 

3.  16(127)   IV  (vir).  6.  5  (774), 

IV  (vii).  10.  13  (8.^8)i 

IV  (vtt).  11.  a  (859), 

IV  (vti).  15.  10  (936J, 

IV  (VII).  16.  1  (937K 


IV  (viil  t6.  Ji  (944)* 
IV  (VII).  t6.  14  (945 K 


I. 

11^  5'  2  ('53) 

11.5-  7  (ffS) 

II.  5.  15  (r66) 

II.  6.  5  (192) 

11,  6.  10  (208) 

II.  6.  15  (215) 

11.  7.  6  (256  b)  IV  (viij,  16.  15  (94^* 

11.  9.  5  (185)     V  {virO*  5.  4  (1024), 

n.  9.  23  (32?)    V  (VHI).  5.  5  (ro25): 

also  to  Thurol  StwUs  rttr  Aristote  logff. 

(Paris  1866.  8),  Van  der  Rest  Plafon  ct 

Arist&te  4^,1  fF.  (Bruxelles  1876.  8). 

»  Zellcr  &p.  t,  II  i  783  (Enj;.  ir.  Plata 
p.  491),  More  precise  details  are  given 
in  Steinharl  introdtutwHs  to  Plato's  IVcrks 
V.  i\%  fiF.,  Susemibl  Plat.  PkiL  (I.  2  26fir. 

•  Reference  may  be  permitted  to  the 
notes  on  the  following  pa-ssages  : 

Bk.  I.  if  a  n.  (5)  J  5  §9  (4^5);  6  §  8 
(54):  9§  '8(93);  Tog§4,  5  (98};  [|  §6 
(103);   I3§  17  (121),  I3§  16  (i^7)i 

Bk.  n.  5§§  I,  1(153),  5  §  i<5  (167], 
5  §  17  (168),  5  g§  19—14  07a);  6  §  5 


(191).  6  §  6  (301),  6  §  9  (106  b)  (107}. 
6§  15  {^T5);  8  S  3«  (^3)  (»74).  8§  n 
(177);  9  §  *  (^9).  9  §  5  (1S3)  (^85). 
9  I  II  (195  l^)*  9  §  '3  <^97)i  9  §  ^o  (3»8). 
9  §  n  (330)*  9  §  17  (335K  9%  l^  iUH^ 

9  §  34  (344)  • 

Bk.III.  3  §  9  (466);  4  §  18  U99)i 
7  §  I  (533)  J  "  §  19  (579)  J  i<5  §  3  (675), 

Bk.IV(TO).    6  §5  (774);  7SM7B1}; 

10  §  13  (838);  11  f  7  (859)t  11  §  3  (8(5on 
12  §  8  (866)  (867) ;  14  §  i.^  (907).  14  §  14 
(908);  15  §  to  {936);  16  §  I  (937).  t6 
§  II  (944),  16  §  14  (-H5).  16  I  15  (946), 
i5  §  17  (948) ;  11%  I  (95t^).  '7  §  .^  (959) : 

Bk.  V  (Vin),  4  §  2  (1006).  4  §  7 
(10T4),  4§9  (1015)  (1016);  5  §  3  (1021); 
6  §  2  (1064K  6  §  9  (1071)^  7  §  9  (i  105)  r 

Bk.  VI  (IV).  I  §  I  (1 114)  J  1  %  3 
(1139)  (1140): 

Bk.  VHfVI).     1  §3(1390  ■ 

Bk.Vin(V).  9  %  13  (1644);  u  §  10 
(1724)  (1725).  'I  §  n  (1737),  11  %  12 
(1719);  12  §8  (1763),  ii§9  (r764). 
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the  most  afifectionate  care  on  explaining  and  reproducing  their  minutest 
details ;  it  is  evident  that  he  lingers  over  them  involuntarily,  as  if  they 
were  his  own  peculiar  province,  with  far  greater  pleasure  and  patience, 
in  spite  of  his  theories,  than  when  he  is  treating  of  his  own  ideal  state. 

From  the  point  of  view  which  has  just  been  characterized  the 
horizon  is  to  Aristotle  necessarily  limited.  Here,  too,  it  is  to  the 
limitation  that  he  owes  most  of  what  he  has  in  common  with  Plato 
upon  this  subject.  In  both,  the  close  connexion  of  Politics  with  Ethics 
has  a  beneficial  effect ;  in  both,  it  is  a  weakness  that  this  connexion  be- 
comes, in  genuine  Greek  fashion ^  too  much  like  entire  unity.  Each 
of  them  recognises  in  the  state  itself  the  school  of  morality  in  the 
Greek  sense  of  the  word,  as  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the 
powers  with  which  individuals  in  diflerent  kind  and  degree  have  been 
endowed ;  the  preparation,  therefore,  for  true  human  happiness.  Only 
from  this  point  can  we  explain  the  peculiar  assumption,  common  to 
these  two  thinkers^  of  a  pattern  state  to  be  specially  constructed  in 
contrast  to  all  actually  existing  constitutions ;  a  state  only  possible 
amongst  Hellenes  as  the  most  highly  gifted  race;  in  which  the  perfect 
citizen  is  also  the  perfect  man  *.  Further,  these  two  philosophers  have 
no  higher  or  more  comprehensive  conception  of  the  state  than  as 
merely  a  Greek  city-community,  a  canton  with  hamlets  and  villages: 
hence  their  ideal  of  a  perfect  state  never  really  emerges  from  this  narrow 
setting*.  Nay  more,  it  is  saddled  with  all  the  conditions  of  a  small 
Greek  city-state:  slavery  in  the  first  place;  depreciation  of  labour;  con- 
tempt for  commerce,  industry,  and  trade;  and  the  peculiarly  Greek  con- 
ception that  leisure,  to  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  himself  and 
his  fellow- citizens,  free  from  all  compulsion  to  trouble  about  a  hving, 
is  the  only  thing  worthy  of  a  true  freeman ;  a  conception  that  to  our 
present  view  savours  strongly  of  idleness.  Lastly  this  makes  it  neces- 
sary that  the  minority,  consisting  of  an  exclusive  body  of  full  citizens, 
should  have  a  secure  capital  guaranteed  to  them^ 

But  there  is  this  vast  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato.  By  the 
latter  this  very  limitation  of  the  Greek  city-community  is  carried  to  the 


*  I  may  refer  the  rcftder  to  the  some- 
what daring  buL  ingertious  attempt  of  my 
excellent  colleague  Von  Wilajnowitz-Mol- 
lendorff  A  us  Kydatht^  47 — 54  (Berlin 
1 880.  8)  to  trace  the  growth  of  ihls  idea  in 
Plato  and  his  pre<lecessors,  and  the  rise 
of  political  Sf^»eculation  generally*  to  the 
internal  history  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  state. 

*  Comp.  on  1.  1.  4  note  (u),  1.  t,  6 


n.  (19b),  II.  2.  3  (131),  in.  3.  4  (4r>o). 
Wilamowitz  on  the  oUier  hr.nd  endea- 
vours to  show,  op.t,  110 — 113,  that  the 
Athenian  state  of  Cleisthenes  and  Peri- 
cles, as  it  actually  existed,  was  not  really 
subject  to  this  limitation. 

■  See  the  notes  on  I.  9  |  18,  10  §  4, 
II  §  6.  I5§  13;  11.  9  §  1,  u  §  10;  III. 
'3  §  »'  (599)- 
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extreme,  and  the  state  as  it  were  forced  back  into  the  family,  becoming 
under  the  ideal  constitution  nothing  but  an  expanded  family.  The 
former  on  the  other  hand  gives  alt  prominence  to  the  conception  of 
the  state,  so  far  as  the  above  limitation  allows ;  he  is  careful  to  draw  the 
sharj)est  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  family  at  the  ver>^  time  when 
he  is  demonstrating  the  true  significance  of  the  latter  in  relation  to  the 
former*  This  is  made  the  starting-point  not  simply  of  his  whole  ex- 
position,  wherein  at  the  outset  he  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  to  Plato  \ 
but  in  11.  2  §  2,  §  7,  of  his  attack  upon  Plato's  ideal  state  in  particular*. 
By  exploring^  in  all  directions  farther  than  did  his  master,  the  nature  of 
the  Hellenic  state,  he  has  penetrated  to  the  inmost  essence  of  the  state 
in  general,  of  which  this  Hellenic  state  was  at  any  rate  an  important 
embodiment.  He  has  thus  succeeded  in  discovering  for  all  succeeding 
times  a  series  of  the  most  important  laws  of  political  and  social  life. 
Here  first*  for  example,  not  in  Plato,  do  we  find  the  outlines  of 
PoUtical  Economy.  At  the  same  time  in  this  Hmitarion  of  his  point  of 
view  must  be  sought  the  reason  why  from  the  soundest  premisses,  from 
observations  of  fact  most  striking  and  profound,  he  not  unfrequently 
deduces  the  most  mistaken  conclusions, 


IV.    Economic  (O'IKONOMIKH)^Slaverv  and  the  Theory  of 

Wealth  I 

The  opening  chapters,  Bk.  i.  cc.  i,  2,  form  the  introduction  to  the 
work^  and  here  we  follow  our  author  with  undivided  assent.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Plato  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  family  to  a  process  of  organic 
natural  growth,  and  next  shows  how  the  stale  arises  out  of  tlie  fiimily 
through  the  intermediate  step  of  the  clan- village*.  At  the  same  time 
he  states  what  is  the  specific  difference  betw^een  the  state  and  the 
family^  and  characterizes  the  former  as  the  jjroduct  of  no  arbitrary 
convention,  but  rather  of  a  necessity  arising  from  man^s  inner  nature. 
He  proclaims  a  truth  as  novel  as  it  was  important*  that  man,  and 


See  the  notes  on  L  t  §  ii  3  §  4* 

1 7  «  ',  *. 

s  See  further  IL  3  §  4—4  §  10.  5  l§  14 
— 16  and  nok  on  II.  j,  1  (131). 

*  On  this  and  the  following  sections 
comp.  Siisemihl  op.  cit*  On  the  compo- 
siiion  ofth^  Polities  tj — 19. 

*  Mommscn*s  account  in  the  History 
iff  Romty  I  c*  3»  p.  37  ff.  of  the  Eng* 
tnms.  (London  1877.  ^^j  "^^y  1^  com- 
pared. 


*  Van  der  Rest  op.  c.  372.  That  from 
this  proposition  there  foUow!;  for  Aris- 
totle the  natural  right  of  slavery'*  sis 
Oncken  {op.  r.  II.  igf.)  mainlains,  is  on- 
deniable  :  yet  he  deduces  it  only  by  the 
aid  of  his  other  assumptions.  Oncken 
{p,  13)  thinks  no  one  would  now  subscribe 
the  further  proposition  that  he  who  is  by 
nature  outside  the  slale^  dtiroXit,  is  either 
exalted  above  humanity  or  a  degraded 
savage.     I  am  of  the  contrary  opinion; 


M 
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properly  speaking  he  alone  of  all  creatures  upon  the  earth,  is  a  being 
destined  by  nature  for  political  society.  Nevertheless  the  actual  com- 
bination to  form  the  state  appears  (see  2  g  15)  to  be  man's  own 
spontaneous  act\  quite  as  much  as  the  actual  formation  of  poetry  out 
of  its  germs  in  nian*s  inner  nature  and  the  first  rude  attempts  to  de- 
velope  them*. 

The  expositions  which  form  the  first  main  division  of  the  work,  the 
theory  of  the  household  or  family  as  the  basis  of  the  state  (otKoro/itinf  1. 
cc.  3—13)1  make  a  mixed  impression  upon  the  reader:  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  account  of  slavery  c.  4.  E 

Besides  (1)  the  view  of  those  in  favour  of  simple  adherence  to 
custom,  who  would  maintain  the  existing  slavery  due  to  birth,  purchase, 
or  war,  as  perfectly  justified,  and  {2)  the  more  moderate  view  accepted 
by  Plato,  which  pronounced  against  the  extension  of  slavery  to  Hellenes*, 
Aristotle  found  a  third  theory  already  in  the  field  which  rejected  all 
slavery  as  contrar)'  to  nature.  However  true  in  itself,  this  last-named 
theory  was  many  centuries  in  advance  of  the  age*^  and  beyond  all  doubt 
its  defenders  had  lightly  passed  over  ^vhat  was  the  main  point,  the 
possibility  namely  of  making  their  principle  a  living  reality  at  the  time*. 
Either  Plato  was  unacquainted  with  this  view  or  he  considered  that  it 
did  not  require  to  be  refuted ;  in  any  case  it  was  an  axiom  with  him, 
that  within  the  limits  assigned  slavery  was  justified.  Thus  Aristotle 
deserves  unqualified  approval  for  having  been  the  first  to  appreciate  the 


the  proposition  is  jaat  as  true  now  jls 
when  Aristotle  wrote  H. 

'  liiMenbrand  of*,  at.  393  f.,  Oncken 
op,€i$*  u.  t8f.  Conip.  w.  oti  \.  1,  ts 
(18  h), 

«  Pott.  c.  4  §§  1—6, 

«  See  on  L  5  %  9  «.  (46),  6  §  8  {54}. 

*  Even  in  ihe  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire voices  like  Seneca";;  remaineti  tin- 
supported»  Tlie  whole  order  of  ancient 
scjciety  was  once  for  all  established  on 
the  basis  of  slavery,  and  even  Chdsiiftniiy, 
although  it  contained  in  itself  the  prin- 
ciple which  miLHt  lead  to  its  extinction, 
could  make  no  alteration  for  the  tinie 
beings  The  primitive  Christian  Church 
may  have  indirectly  prepared  for  the 
abolition  of  slaver>'  (see  Lecky  Hutory  0I 
Raticttalum  \U  ^fSlT.)*  but  it  wa-s directly 
hostile  to  snch  a  change.  See  for  proof 
and  elucidation  of  this  statement  L, 
Schiller  Die  Lthn  ties  Aristotdts  von  dcr 
Skimmer  A  3  ff ,  (Erlangen  1847.  4)  and 
Oncken  op.cit.  it,  60 — 74.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  even  now  all  the  traces 
of  slavery  have  not  as  yet  disappeared 


amongst  Christian  nations,  one  of  the 
most  important  having  only  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  recent  civil  war  in  North 
America;  that  s^erfdom  was  but  blely 
abolished  in  Russia,  and  the  last  rem- 
nants of  it  in  Germany  were  not  removed 
until  the  pre-sent  centnr>'.  [If  the  status 
of  slavery  is  not  tolerated  openly  in  Chris- 
tcndonit  there  is  much  analogy  to  it  in  the 
position  of  uncivilized  tribes  in  relation 
to  European  peoples  in  colonial  settle- 
ments, e.g.  that  of  the  South- African 
natives  to  the  Boers,  under  the  guise 
of  indenture.  But  the  system  of  labour 
recruiting;  in  the  Western  Pacific  for 
Queensland  and  Fiji,  even  assumini;  that 
no  iriegularities  occur,  and  the  coolie 
traffic  generally  (whether  in  English, 
French,  or  Spanish  possessions)  have 
equally  the  effect  of  placing  ignorant  and 
unprotected  natives  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  employers,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
strange  count r>'.     »i.  w.  j.] 

"  So  Hildenbrand  rightly  thinks  op,  c, 
405* 
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difficulties  of  the  question  in  their  full  extent*  But  a  successful  solution 
of  it  was  for  hira  impossible.  With  a  clear  and  true  insight  he  saw 
that  the  theory  referred  to  could  not  practically  be  carried  out  in  the 
Greek  state;  a  higher  conception  of  the  state,  as  we  have  said,  he 
neither  did  nor  could  possess.  It  was  inevitable  that  this  insight  should 
mislead  him  into  the  belief  that  the  view  itself  was  theoretically  incor- 
j-ect:  that  he  should  honestly  endeavour  to  find  scientific  grounds  for  this 

ll>elief  of  his,  is  entirely  to  his  credit.  It  was  just  as  inevitable  that  the 
attempt  merely  involved  him  in  self-contradictions,  and  indeed  resulted 
in  the  proof  of  the  exact  opposite^  In  substance  he  decides  in  favour 
of  a  view  similar  to  Plato's,  which  he  more  exactly  determines  and  modi- 
fies by  saying  that  there  are  certain  slaves  by  nature  who  are  to  be 
sought  for  amongst  non- Hellenes,  and  that  none  but  these  ought  actu- 
ally to  be  enslaved*.  *The  thought  that  slavery  is  incompatible  with 
*the  dignity  of  man'  has  occurred  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  unconditional 
opponents  of  the  institution,  but  not  as  yet  *  the  thought  of  the  imivers- 
'ality  of  man*s  dignity^*;  In  contradiction  to  his  own  psychological 
principles  he  makes  the  diflerence  between  the  most  perfect  and  the 
least  perfect  of  men  as  great  as  that  between  man  and  beast,  and  thinks 
that  thereby  he  has  theoretically  discovered  his  slaves  by  nature.  But 
he  has  himself  to  admit  that  there  is  no  certain  practical  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  these  men  from  others.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
a  slave's  soul  may  dwell  in  a  nobly  formed  body,  and  the  soul  of  one  of 
nature's  freemen  in  an  ignoble  frame;  furthermore  men  of  truly  free 
and  noble  mind  may  be  bom  amongst  the  non- Hellenes,  or  men  of 
servile  nature  amongst  the  Hellenes.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
criterion  of  Hellenic  birth,  to  which  on  the  w^hole  Aristotle  adheres, 

bought  not  to  serve  as  an  unconditional  protection  against  well  deserved 
slavery \  These,  he  thinks,  are  only  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but  he 
cannot  deny  that  these  exceptions  are  numerous ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
observe,  that  therefore  of  necessity  there  must  be  many  cases  where 
slavery  as  it  actually  exists  is  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  law  of 
nature,  even  as  laid  down  by  himself.     His  remarks  on  the  need  of 

[domestic  servants  for  the  house,  and  on  the  natural  antithesis  of  ruler 
and  subject  pen^ading  a! I  relations  of  existence  are  clear  and  striking; 
but  they  hy  no  means  warrant  the  conclusion  that  these  servants  must 

fat  the  same  time  be  slaves  or  serfs*.     Yet  in  all  fairness  it  ought  to 


1  See  on  L  4  §  3,  5  §  8,  §  9  «.  {45)1 

6  §  3*  §  8  "*  (rS),  §  9  "•  Kh%  §  10  n,  (57). 

ICoiDpsure  ali^  the  notes  on  1.  4  §  5,  15 

fl  «• 

I      '  Coiiip.  the  notes  on  L   5  §  10  {47), 

5§8(54t 


3  Hildenbrand  op*  cit,  404  f* 

*  Comp*  ihe  notes  on  1.  6  §  9  (56)^ 
and  6  §  3  (50), 

*  See  I  he  notes  on  i*  5  §  8  (43)  and 
5  §  9  (45)' 
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be  borne  in  mind  not  merely  that  the  Fathers  of  the  early  Church  used 
arguments  in  favour  of  slavery  which  are  no  better',  but  that  in  all  ages 
attempts  have  been  made  to  justify  serfdom  or  slavery  by  similar  falla- 
cies'* Nay  more,  Aristotle's  arguments,  when  properly  qualified,  are 
well  suited  to  become  the  subject  of  grave  consideration  even  in 
our  own  day  ;  to  make  us  aware  of  contradictions  in  our  present  views; 
and  thus  to  suggest  some  modest  restraint  upon  a  too  vehement 
criticism  of  the  great  thinker  of  antiquity.  Or  does  the  conviction, 
which  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience,  that  whole  races  of  men  lack 
the  capacity  for  civilisation,  so  readily  accord  with  our  belief,  no  less 
well  founded,  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature  everywhere?  And  does 
the  inten'al  between  the  lowest  individual  of  such  a  race  and  the  great- 
est spirits  of  humanity  really  fall  far  short  of  that  which  separates  man 
from  the  animals?  If  lastly  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  even  within  the 
pale  of  civilized  nations  Providence  ensures  the  necessary  distinction 
between  some  men  adapted  to  physical  toil  and  others  who  are  suited 
to  intellectual  exertion,  should  we  not  be  as  perplexed  as  Aristotle  if 
we  were  required  to  set  up  a  valid  criterion  between  the  two  sorts  of 
natures?  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  who  has  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  will  always  be  debarred  from  that  complete  participation  in 
political  life  which  constitutes  the  citi/en  proper.  Even  the  edu- 
cated man  of  our  own  day  is  so  fully  occupied  with  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  dudes  that  frequently  he  has  no  time  to  take  that  share 
in  politics  which  the  modern  state,  if  it  is  to  prosper,  is  obliged  to 
demand  from  him". 

The  more  general  discussions  on  production  and  property*  which 
follow  the  investigation  into  slavery,  i.  8^ — ^ii,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
attached  to  it  *in  a  fairly  systematic  manner '^  but  on  the  contrary 
quite  loosely  and  lightly*.  It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the 
passage  which  we  must  in  all  probability  assume  to  be  lost  a  liltle 
further  on  (i.  12,  i)  did  not  originally  supplement  and  complete  the 
requisite  organic  connexion  of  these  discussions  with  the  theory  of  the 
family  as  a  whole  ^ 


1  Oncken  c^.  nV.  11,  73,  f, 

^  O  nek  en  ap.at.  H.  38, 

*  On  this  subject  see  some  remarks  of 
Langt  cp.  c.  60,  and  Bradley  op.  r.  ^  1 5  T, 
11 7  r,  which  are  quoted  in  ihe  notes  on 
1.  s,  ioU7)and  iii.  5.  7  (511). 

♦[Bolh  are  included  under xpij^aTtoriici}* 
The  Greek  irrfffftt  and  the  German  *  Er- 
werb  '  more  properly  mean  ^Acquisition  ', 
Plato  indeed,  Sop/t*  119  €,  D»  oppo^^es 
tmjTiK"q  lo  TotijTiKr^^  classing  all  the  *  arts' 


under  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
divi«iions.  But  it  is  convenient  to  retain 
the  c-stahliijheit  technical  term  in  English 
trcalbes  on  Political  Economy,  viz.  *  IVo- 
duction',  that  is^  production  of  weal  ill. 
Tk.] 

^  As  Teichmulkr  asserts  Dif  Einheii 
der  aristoti'Hsihen  Ei$damome  148  (St 
Petersburg  1859.  8). 

*  Zeller^/.  r.  [i  ii  (S93, 

'^  See  on  T.  17.  I  f?.  ( 107). 
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However  that  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  principle  of  exclusive 
slave  labour^  which  Aristotle  has  adopted,  has  robbed  his  economic 
theory  of  precisely  that  which  must  be  taken  to  be  the  sou!  of  the 
modem  science,  the  conception  of  econonaic  labour.  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  he  cannot  help  sharing  to  the  full  the  national  prejudice 
of  Greece  against  all  industrial  labour  as  something  degrading  and  servile. 
As  Oncken  in  particular  has  excellently  pointed  out',  his  sort  of  dis- 
tinction between  direct  or  natural  production  and  indirect  acquisition 
by  means  of  exchange,  and  further  between  the  subdivisions  of  the  two 
species,  derives  its  peculiar  colouring  from  this  defect.      *The  axiom 

*  that  man  must  consider  himself  the  born  proprietor  of  all  the  treasures 

*  of  the  earth,  we  also  hold  to  be  true*;  and  the  proposition,  which  Aris- 
totle is  fond  of  repeating  and  which  we  meet  with  once  more  here,  that 
nature  makes  nothing  in  vain,  should  continue  to  be  respected  in  spite 
of  the  thorough-going  or  half-and-half  materialism  of  our  times.  But 
one  essential  side  of  man's  relation  to  his  planet  and  to  the  rest  of  its 
productions  and  inhabitants  has  escaped  Aristotle  altogether  :  of  the 
important  part  borne  by  labour  in  determining  this  relation  he  knows 
nothing:  in  common  with  all  the  ancients  he  lacked  the  idea  of  the 
gradual  acquisition  of  command  o%^er  nature  and  of  the  gradual  unfold- 
ing of  human  culture  which  accompanies  it  step  by  step.  Hence  it  is 
that  he  has  no  presentiment  of  the  epoch-making  importance  of  agricul- 
ture as  the  transition  to  a  settled  life;  he  sets  this  occupation  completely 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  nomad,  the  hunter,  or  the  fisherman.  He 
does  not  separate  settled  cattle-breeding  from  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
herdsman  who  wanders  without  a  home ;  nor  does  he  bring  it  into  in- 
separable connexion,  as  he  should  do,  with  agriculture*.  Agriculture 
moreover,  he  thinks,  can  be  carried  on  by  slaves  just  like  other  trades^ 
and  *the  owner  of  a  piece  of  ground  tilled  in  this  way  stands  to  the 

*  fruits  of  the  earth  in  much  the  same  relation  as  the  herdsman,  the 
"hunter  and  fisherman.  He  gets  them  ready  made  into  his  hands,  and 
*with  even  less  trouble   than  they  do:  thus  the  notion  of  individual 

*  labour,  of  personal  acquisition  in  agriculture,  falls  into  the  background 
*in  Aristotle's  view.  And  this  explains  the  gross  inexactitude  in  his 
'notion  of  property*  which  is  disclosed  when   he  treats  plunder  as  a 

*  further  natural  species  of  production  standing  on  the  same  footing  with 

*  the  former  species.'     Besides,  in  so  doing  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 


*  op.di,  IL  75 — (14:  whence  the  pas- 
gcs  with  quotalion  marks  are  laken. 

*  Cp.  at^  on  VU  (vi),  4.  11  «.  U4J3}' 
■  Sec  IV  |vn).  9  §g  J,  4  ourc  ^di'av<roi' 


TQut  yeiifpyodt  ^otJXot'f  7}  ^apj^dpovs  [ij]  irf* 
ptoltcoum  10  §§  9 — i^  :  further  Exc.  ill.  on 
Bk.  I  and  pt.{2H2)  on  n.  9*  4. 
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plunder  by  its  very  nature  cannot  possihly  be  includedj  as  it  is  by  him, 
with  direct  appropriation  of  the  gifts  of  nature  as  distinct  from  sale  and 
barter,  that  is,  from  every  kind  of  voluntary  exchange :  for  it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  transfer  of  property  in  the  rudest  form  by  violence  and  with- 
out compensation.  Whoever  then  regards  the  most  violent  form  of  this 
transfer  as  natural  would  be  bound  in  all  fairness  to  hold  the  same  of  its 
milder  forms,  fraud  and  theft.  Nothing  but  personal  labour  creates  a 
valid  and  incontestable  right  to  property,  and  such  a  right  over  the  soil 
can  only  be  won  by  the  plough.  Thus  Aristotle  can  make  an  excellent 
defence  of  the  utility  of  property  against  Plato  and  can  set  it  in  its  true 
light ;  but  missing  the  conception  of  economic  labour  he  misses  therewith 
the  full  and  logically  clear  notion  of  property.  His  notion  too  of  what 
is  natural  must  under  such  circumstances  lose  all  definiteness  when  it 
comes  to  be  applied  to  civilized  nations  in  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment. He  certainly  never  intended  to  concede  to  plunder  a  place  In 
his  model  state;  but  he  is  exposed  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  when 
he  nevertheless  declares  it  to  be  something  natural  on  the  ground  that 
it  undoubtedly  is  so  to  men  in  a  state  of  nature,  without  seeing  that  what 
is  natural  for  men  in  a  state  of  nature  is  not  natural  for  civilized  men\ 
Indeed  he  has  in  general  no  sort  of  insight  into  the  nature  of  historical 
development;  for  in  history  he  discerns,  not  the  reign  of  general  laws» 
but  merely  the  action  of  individual  men,  free  or  even  capricious, 
although  often  i^Tecked  on  circumstances. 

When  he  comes  to  treat  of  exchange,  not  merely  do  we  find  Adam 
Smith's  distinction  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange  already 
anticipated*,  but  the  whole  discussion  is  evidence  *how  acutely  Aristotle 
^has   thought   out  a  subject    which   Hellenic   philosophy  before   him 

*  seems  at  the  best  to  have  barely  touched*     The  successive  steps  in 

*  the  rise  of  commerce  and  the  origin  of  money  could  not  be  exhibited 
'with  more  of  truth  to  fact  or  of  historical  accuracy  than  has  been  here 

*  accomplished  in  a  style  of  unerring  precision,  piercing  to  the  heart  of 
*the  subject  to  reproduce  it  with  classic  brevity  and  definiteness,  yet  so 

*  exhaustively  that  modern  science  has  found  nothing  to  alter  or  to 
*add.'  Besides  admitting  that  exchange  of  commodities  is  not  con- 
trary to  nature  he  goes  on  to  show  how  from  it  buying  and  seOing 
necessarily  arose,  and  from  that  again  a  new  mode  of  acquisition, 
trade  in  merchandise.  Apparently  he  would  further  allow  exchange  to 
be  carried  on  through  a  coined  medium,  so  long  as  it  is  merely  to 
relieve  indispensable  barter  and  not  as  a  business  of  its  own.  But  here 
comes  in  again  his  want  of  clearness  and  that  inconsistency  which  leads 

1  See  on  I.  8.  7  «.  (?  i )  and  1. 9,  8  «.  (gi).  '-'  Van  der  Rest  ep.  f.  p.  382. 
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him  to  see  an  ever  increasing  degeneracy  and  deparlure  from  the  paths 
of  nature*  in  what  he  himself  recognises  as  a  necessary  development: 

*  starting  with  the  most  accurate  views  oa  the  nature  and  necessity 
'of  monetary  exchange  he  is  led  in  the  end  actually  to  reject  all  com- 
'  raerce  and  all  practical  trading  with  capital/  He  rightly  sees  how 
essential  it  is  that  the  article  chosen  as  the  medium  of  excliange 
should  be  useful  in  itself,  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  determinate 
value  of  each  coin  is  regulated  by  law  and  convention  he  is  misled  into 
the  belief  that  nothing  but  pure  caprice  has  a  hand  in  this  convention : 
that  it  was  by  mere  chance  that  metals  have  been  selected  out  of 
all  useful  articles,  and  in  particular  that  amongst  all  the  more  highly 
civilised  nations  gold  and  silver  are  exclusively  employed  for  coining  into 
money,  at  all  events  for  foreign  trade.  Once  for  all  he  states  the  case 
in  such  a  way  that  it  might  easily  be  believed  he  has  come,  a  few  lines 
further  on,  in  contradiction  to  himself,  to  hold  that  coined  money  no 
longer  current  loses  even  its  value  as  a  metal^ 

Further,  while  correctly  explaining  the  origin  of  money,  *  he  never- 

*  theless  fails  to  recognise  to  the  full  extent  the  way  in  which  its  intro- 

*  duction  must  naturally  react  upon  the  value  of  natural  products :  how 

*  they  are  all  without  exception  thereby  turned  into  wares,  whose  value 
'is  regulated  by  their  market-price,  so   that  anything  w^hich  finds  no 

*  market,  or  no  sale  in  the  market,  possesses  no  more  value  than  heaps 

*  of  gold  on  a  desert  island  \   the  richest  harvest  of  the  productions 

*  of  nature,  if  its  abundance  does  not  attract  a  purchaser,  being  just  as 
'useless  rubbish  as  the  wealth  called  into  existence  by  Midas*.     After 

*  the  later  stage  of  a  monetary  system  has  been  attained  Aristotle  makes 

*  the  vain  attempt  to  pre^ien^e  in  his  conceptions  the  primitive  economy 
*of  nature,  which  has  come  to  an  end  simply  because  it  has  become 

*  impossible.  In  the  business  of  the  merchant  he  sees  no  more  than 
*what  lies  on  the  surface,  speculation,  money-making,  the  accumulation 

*  of  capital  \  accordingly  he  condemns  it  as  a  purely  artificial  and 
'unnatural  pursuit.  There  too  he  overlooks  the  mental  labour, 
*the  economic  service  which  trade  renders,  not  by  any  means  ex- 
*cliisivcly  to  benefit  the  purses  of  those  engaged  in  it,*  The  insatiate 
nature  of  unscrupulous  avarice  he  opposes  in  most  forcible  language, 
but  it  is  in  vain  that  *he  endeavours  to  restrict  productive  labour  in 

*  domestic  economy  within  any  other  Ihnits  than  those  which  are  set 
*by  the  powers  and  conscience  of  the  individual*.     Of  industry  as 

1  Sec  on  I.  9.  8  «.  (82).  ^  Cp.  on  i.  9.  11  «.  {%%), 

'  See  on  L  9.  8  n.  (84).  "  Comp.  Ihe  notes  on  I.  9  $  13  (90), 

*  But  sec  on  the  other  hand  tht;  nole  §  jS  (93). 
un  I.  9.  II  (87). 
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'  understood   in    Political   Economy  he  has  no  more  conception  than 

*  of  labour/  Having  failed  to  recognise  the  importance  of  agriculture  in 
human  development  he  now  mistakes  still  more  the  benefits  introduced 
by  property,  which  money  first  made  really  capable  of  transfer,  *  that 
'second  great  victory  in  the  struggle  between  human  labour  and  the 
'forces  of  nature  \  To  this  great  democratic  revolution  it  is  impossible 
'  to  accommodate '  his  thoroughly  aristocratic  economic  theory,  which, 
at  the  expense  of  toiling  slaves  and  resident  aliens,  guarantees  in  true 
Hellenic  fashion  to  the  handful  of  privileged  citizens  their  leisure  and 
the  secure  provision  of  their  subsistence  from  their  family  estates,  so  that 
in  fact  they  need  take  no  trouble  to  increase  their  possessions.     *Aris- 

*  totle's  freeholder/  in  Oncken's  words,  *  is  not  a  producer  at  all,  but 

*  consumes  what  is  given  by  nature*  Aristotle  has  no  insight  into  the 
*true  natural  law  of  economic  development,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
'overcome  nature  by  freeing  industrial  life  from  the  vicissitudes  of  her 
'smile  and  frown.'  Of  the  importance  herein  attaching  to  capital 
antiquity  generally  and  the  middle  age  never  had  an  inkling ;  as  little 
did  they  perceive  that  to  receive  interest  on  capital  is  not  really  different 
from  selling  the  produce  of  labour.  On  the  per\'erse  view  which  Aris- 
totle took  of  money*  it  is  intelligible,  that  in  accord  mth  all  ancient 
philosophy  and  the  whole  of  the  middle  age*,  he  declares  lending  money 
upon  interest  to  be  the  most  shameful  of  all  modes  of  gain  ;  yet  it  is 
certainly  true  on  the  other  hand  that  *  the  free  community  of  antiquity 

*  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  association  of  capitalists  who  lived  on 
*the  interest  of  the  capital  they  had  invested  in  their  slaves/ 

Lastly,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  inconsistent  this  whole  economic 
theory  becomes  when  it  passes  over  to  the  *  practical  part'*  What  is 
here  (i,  ii  §§  i,  2)  described  as  the  most  natural  mode  of  hfe  is  nothing 
but  cattle-raising  and  tillage  pure  and  simple  on  a  large  scale,  which  is 
impossible  without  considerable  capital,  an  industrial  spirit  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  market.     Consequently  *  the  separation  which  Aristode  has 

*  made  between  artificial  and  natural  modes  of  life  cannot  be  strictly 

*  maintained  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  rear  cattle  and  till  the  soil, 

*  for  whom  nature  herself,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  provides  a 

*  field  of  labour.     He  proves  in  his  own  case  the  truth  of  his  profound 

*  remark  made  in  this  same  connexion  :  that  in  all  such  matters,  while 

*  speculation  is  free,  practice  has  its  necessary  restrictions/  It  is  no  less 
noteworthy  that  in  his  economic  theory  he  completely  loses  sight  of  that 


I  Cp.  H.  on  I.  9.  18  (93), 

*  Cp.  ««.  on  I,  10  §§  4,  5. 

*  Comp.   Lccky  0/>,  r,  n,  177 — 289, 


Lang  op.  c.  59*  [See  liowever  Cunning- 
hsira  CAfisfiaft  Opinian  on  Usury  pp. 
16— 33t  36  (Edinburgh  1884).] 
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essential  distinction  between  the  family  and  the  state  upon  which  he 
insists  so  much  elsewhere.  Several  times  in  these  discussions  he  men- 
tions the  TToXiTiKo?  who  controls  the  finances  of  a  state  as  well  as  the 
^XiiQvi^o%  who  manages  the  property  of  a  household,  and  that  too  in  a 
way  which  forces  the  reader  *to  assume  that  the  task  and  the  proce- 
*dare  in  both  cases  are  completely  similar':  i*  S  §§  13 — 15,  10  §§  1 — 3, 
II  §  II.  Witli  this  agrees  the  decided  irony'  with  which  he  speaks  of 
those  statesmen  whose  whole  political  wisdom  lies  in  their  financial 
devices,  while  these  devices  amount  to  nothing  but  keeping  the  state 
coffers  constantly  filled  by  all  kinds  of  monopolies.     And  yet  '  the  great 

*  revolution  caused  by  the  necessity  of  exchange  he  has  deduced  with 

*  perfect  correctness  from  the  fact  that  entirely  new  conditions  of  life 

*  and  of  production  arise  as  soon  as  ever  a  single  family  de\  elopes  into  a 

*  circle  of  several  families  (i.  9.  5).  WTiat  changes  then  are  to  be  antici- 
*pated  when  small  communities  coalesce  into  a  pohtical  unity;  when 

*  intercourse  springs  up  between  different  political  bodies  and  reacts  in 
*a  modifying  and  transforming  manner  upon  the  internal  condition  of 

*  each  of  them  I     Had  Aristotle  gone  into  this  question  the  untenable- 

*  ness  of  his  economic  theory  would  have  been  made  even  more  glaringly 
'manifest  than  is  at  present  the  case.' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  book,  when  Aristotle  comes  to  enquire 
into  the  treatment  of  the  slave  and  his  capacity  for  virtue,  his  peculiar 
view  of  natural  slavery  involves  hira  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  from  which 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  escaped  very  happily.  The  slave  by  nature 
to  a  certain  extent  remains  a  human  being,  and  yet  again  to  a  certain 
extent  he  has,  properly  speaking,  ceased  to  be  one.  On  the  one 
hand  Aristotle  demands  that  there  should  be  a  specific  dilTerence,  and 
not  merely  one  of  degree,  between  the  virtue  (aV*W)  of  the  man,  the 
woman,  the  child,  and  the  slave  {eg.  13  §§  4»  s).  On  the  other,  his  own 
subsequent  elaborate  enquiry  into  ethical  virtue  *j  as  soon  as  the  question 
is  started,  wherein  consists  the  distinction  between  the  virtue  which 
commands  and  the  virtue  which  obeys,  tends  far  more  to  a  mere 
quantitative  variation  than  to  really  distinct  species*— to  say  nothing  of 
the  further  question,  wherein  the  obedience  of  the  wife  differs  from  that 
of  the  child,  and  both  from  that  of  the  slave.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
defect  which  this  enquiry  displays*. 


^  Strangely  mbundemtood  by  Oncken 
Lc.  M.  1151  who  in  consequence  unjustly 
accuses  Aristotle  of  a  fresh  conlrailic- 
tion  here.  VVliik  admitting  Ihat  many 
states  need  such  devices  Aristotle  does 
not  thereby  imply  that  he  thinks  this  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  such  stales. 


*  On  the  way  in  which  Ariatolle  dis- 
tinguishes inlelkctuaJ  from  moral  excel- 
lence see  on  r.  13,  6  n.  (i  12), 

»  Van  dcr  Rest  i?/.  c.  578*  Comp.also 
nn.  on  i,  13  §  7  (114  b)  and  on  §§  n— 13 
(120—115). 

*  See  the  nn.  on  l  13^  12. 
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V.     The  Review  of  Preceding  Theories  and  Approved 
Constitutions. 

With  the  second  book  we  come  at  once  to  the  theory  of  the  state 
properly  so  called ;  divided ^  according  to  Aristotle's  own  statement, 
into  two  parts  which  treat  (i)  of  the  constitution^  and  {2)  of  legislation. 
Froro  two  passages  in  the  later  books,  iil  15  §  2,  vi  (iv).  i  §§  9^  10, 
it  is  unquestionable '  that  the  philosopher  intended  to  treat  of  both  in 
his  work ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  it  has  not 
advanced  beyond  the  former,  and  even  of  this  considerable  sections  are 
wanting. 

The  second  book  more  especially  constitutes  the  critical  part,  the 
remainder  of  the  work  the  positive  or  dogmatic  part,  of  the  theory  of 
the  constitution.  In  the  former  is  contained  an  examination  of  the 
model  constitutions  proposed  by  other  tlieorists,  Plato,  Phaleas,  and 
Hippodaraos,  as  well  as  of  the  best  amongst  the  forms  of  government 
actually  established,  Sparta,  Crete,  Carthage,  and  the  Solonian  con- 
stitution  ;  a  criticism  which  of  course  gives  us  glimpses*  of  many  of  the 
positive  features  of  Aristotle's  own  ideal  of  a  constitution.  His  attack 
upon  the  polity  of  pure  reason,  as  it  clai^ms  to  be,  in  Plato's  Repuh- 
ik  ranks  among  the  most  successful  parts  of  the  whole  work.  In 
a  higher  degree  perhaps  than  anywhere  else  is  here  displayed  *the 
'  philosopher*s  practical  sense,  his  clear  eye  open  to  the  conditions 

*  and   laws   of   the   actual,   his    profound    comprehension    of   human 

*  nature  and  of  political  and  domestic  life"/  Against  every  form  of 
socialism  and  communism  it  remains  unrivalled  in  cogency  up  to  the 
present  day.  All  the  well  meaning  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
defend  Plato  against  this  criticism*  have  disclosed  very  little  that  will 


*  If  this  sense  could  be  disputed  for  the 
latter  passage*  the  former  ai  all  events 
excludc<i  all  objectian.  Cn*  the  notes  on 
these  passages,  (6,^6)  ana  (it^o);  also 
Hildenbmnd  op^  c.  351  f*,  Zeller  op*  f. 
11  ii  677. 

s  See  II*  5  §  7ff.  (158),  §  15  n.  (tf^), 
%  17  «.  (168),  §  25  n.  (i8a)  :  6  §  7  €  «. 
(107),  %  to— 14  tin.  (208— lu),  §§  16— 
19  nn.  (116—219),  I  31  n.  (ijo) :  7  §  5 
WW.  (134, 136),  §  6  f.  nn.  (236  b,  137  b): 

9  §  1  «.  (179).  i  5  «.  (185)  §  14  n,  (300), 
§  i8«-  (3U)'§5ow-  (339)' §31  «*  (340: 

10  I  a  ^.  (365),  §  9  «'  (3^8) :  r  t  §  3  «. 
(381).  §  4  ".  U83).  §6  «.  (388).  f  7«. 
(391)1  §  'o  "*  (393).  §  15^   "  §  5  H.  (413). 

^  Zeller  ty*.  r.  it  ii  697  f. 


^  llie  oldest  attempt  of  this  kind 
known  to  us  is  that  of  the  Neo-FIatomst 
Kubulos,  mentioned  above  p.  18  n,  7,  It 
has  been  submitted  to  an  examination  in 
detail  by  Ehrlich  Di  imikio  ah  Ansiohle 
de  republka  Plahmiai  fact&  (Halle  186S. 
8),  Amongst  the  modems  similar  at- 
tempts have  been  partially  made  by  Ca- 
merarius,  J.  G.  Scbneideiv  &c.  ;  more 
thoroughly  by  Schlos-ser,  who  displayed  a 
sin^lar  and  singularly  unfortunate  zeal 
against  Aristotle;  much  more  moderately 
and  impartially  by  FiilklK^m  i  lastly  by 
Pinzger  De  its  qaa^  AHst^icUs  in  Pla- 
toHis politiu rcprihendit  (Leipzig  1811.  8), 
These  have  also  been  answered  by  Ehr- 
lich»  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
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stand  proof  J  nor  have  the  charges  of  sophistry  brought  against  it  been 
to  any  extent  successfully  made  out*.  Only  this  much  is  true,  that 
however  forcible  this  criticism  is  in  general  it  nevertheless  contains 
misapprehensions  in  particulars,  some  of  which  are  very  serious';  and 
its  author  had  not  the  power,  if  indeed  he  ever  had  the  will,  to  transfer 
himself  to  the  innermost  groove  of  Plato's  thought^ 

These  defects  stand  out  far  more  forcibly  when  in  the  following 
chapter  he  treats  of  the  state  described  in  Plato's  Ldws.  Upon  this 
criticism  we  cannot  pronounce  a  judgment  by  any  means  so  favourable: 
indeed  it  contains  some  things  which  are  all  but  incomprehensible*. 
Even  the  refutation  of  community  of  goods  has  not  altogether  that 
full  cogency,  derived  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  case,  which  is 
apparent  in  the  refutation  of  community  of  wives  and  children  *.  As 
we  see  from  this  criticism,  and  yet  more  clearly  from  that  upon 
Phaleas,  7  §  6  f ,  Aristotle  is  himself  in  favour  of  considerable  restrictions 
upon  the  rights  of  property".  Every  difference  of  principle  in  this 
respect  between  his  own  ideal  state  and  Plato's  in  the  Laws  disappears : 
when  all  things  are  taken  into  account  Aristotle  is  no  further  removed 
from  Plato's  first  ideal  state  in  the  one  than  Plato  himself  in  the  other  ^ 
Here,  therefore,  Aristotle's  criticism  can  only  affect  what  are  rela* 
lively  subordinate  points,  and  under  these  circumstances  it  frequently 
assumes  a  petty  and  generally  unfair  character".    The  refutation  of 

such  a  spirit  of  fraternity  that  we  willing- 
ly grant  our  fe  I  low-citizens  a  share  in  the 
etijoyment  of  our  own  possessions,  is  in- 
comprehensible. 

''Ilia  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  com- 
parisons tHStween  ihe  ideal  states  of  Plalo 
and  Aris to t le — such  as  B riick ct PoHdcafitm * 
quae  docuemnt  Plato  ri  AHstotcUs^  disquu 
sitio  et  comparatio  {Leipzig  1834.  8)» 
Orges  Comparatio  Platonis  it  Arutotelis 
libromm  de  re^ublua  (Berlin  1843.  8), 
Picrson  V^irgltt^kettdi  Charakteristik  der 
Ptatomschin  itnd  der  Aristotdiscken  An- 
sifht  vom  Staate  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  xiii. 
1858.  I — 48,  209—147,  Rassow  /?!> 
HeptM'k  des  Plato  und  der  teste  Stoat 
des  Aristoteles  (Weimar  1866.  4) — have 
cither  been  expressly  confined  to  the 
ideal  state  of  the  Rtpuhlk^  or,  being  left 
incomplete,  contain  no  sort  of  collection 
of  the  similarilies  and  differences  between 
the  political  ideal  of  the  Imws  and  that 
of  Aristotle,  See  further  the  notes  on  h 
13  S  t6:  n.  6  §5  (192),  §6  (101),  §  14 
{^11);  7  I  %Uu\  §  6  (736  b);  9  §5 
(285):  IV  (vir).  16  §  15. 


*  See  on  n.  1  §  4  (133).  319  (141) : 
N  §  f  (M5)i  §  ^  ('46)  (147)^  §  9  (150 

(152):  5  §3  (154)1  §  10(163),  §  16(167), 
S§20--23  (172),  §  25  (i8j)  (182),  §  27 
(184). 

^  Sceonii,5§i7(t68),§  19(170).  §24 
(179}.  §17  ^84):  6§  3  (187X189);  also 
on  5  §  22  (177),  6§  5  {19^^). 

*  See  Zcller  Plat,  Studieft  ro^  AT,  (Tu* 
bingen  1839.  8). 

*  Even  iller  and  Oncken  do  not  seem 
as  yet  to  have  observed  this  diflTerence, 
It  was  fully  recognised  by  Van  der  Rest 
&p.e,  108  ff.,  121  f.,  221  ff-»  348  ff,:  but  be 
did  not  investigate  its  causes^  and  in  one 
particular  he  should  be  corrected  by  the 
notes  on  I L  5.  25.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  to  suspect  with  Krobn  (seep.  14 
w.  4)  that*  wholly  or  in  part,  c.  6  is  not 
genuine.  But  it  is  bard  to  see  who  but 
Aristotle  could  have  written  §§  10—15, 
ftnd  scarcely  any^vhere  are  the  difficulties 
greater.     See  the  notes  on  these  sections. 

'  See  on  n.  5.  5. 

*  See  on  n.  5  §  7  «.  (158),  f  15  ». 
(166),  7§<5«.  (236  b).  How  Van  der  Rest 
op*  £.  349  can  blame  Aristotle  for  requiring 
the  1    ''•       '  ■ 


*  See  the  notes  on  11.  6  §  3  (188)  (189), 
'   '  '      0,  §  7 


public  education  to  aim  at  creating      §  4  (190),   §  5  (192)  (193),  §6  (10 
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PhakaSy  again,  is  enriched  with  the  fruits  of  extensive  observation  of 
mankind ;  but,  like  the  review  of  Plato's  Laws^  it  leaves  untouched 
tlie  kernel  of  the  matter,  the  inalienabiiity  and  indivisibility  of  the 
equal  portions  of  land  allotted  to  the  citizens^  Furthermore  Aris* 
totle  sees  with  keen  perception  that  if  this  measure  is  to  be  carried 
out,  a  normal  number  of  births  and  deaths  must  be  calculated  and  the 
surplus  population,  on  the  basis  of  this  calculation,  removed  by  a  resort 
lo  abortion,  in  order  that  the  number  of  citizens  may  always  remain  the 
same.  Nor  has  he  any  scruples  about  recommending  this  horrible 
meajure  and  thus  invading  far  more  than  Phaleas,  or  Plato  in  the  Laws^ 
the  sanctities  of  marriage  and  family  life  \  What  he  further  insists  upon 
in  reply  to  Phaleas  is  the  same  thing  which  he  had  already  insisted 
upon  when  criticizing  Plato  (c*  5  §  15),  namely  that  uniformity  of 
edtication  of  the  right  kind  is  the  main  point,  while  all  the  other  insti- 
mtioiis  have  only  a  subsidiary  importance '. 

Wc  may  admit  then  with  Oncken*  that  Aristotle  belonged  to  the 
Wm  privileged  spirits  of  antiquity  who  were  the  pioneers  of  progress 
towards  that  richer  and  riper  humanity  which  remained  foreign  to  the 
iiealhen  world  at  large.  In  defending  the  natural  law  of  marriage 
and  private  property  he  first  discovered  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Ibt  independent  life  of  the  community :  the  position  which  he  assigns 
la  women  goes  far  beyond  the  Hellenic  point  of  view :  and  he  was 
lll«  t«%t  who,  by  adjustment  of  the  unity  of  the  state  to  the  freedom 
0f  Its  dliascfiiy  lU  least  attempted  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  state's 
letivfty*  Btft  wc  must  al»o  bring  out  more  forcibly  than  Oncken  has 
40fMt  \^Qm  hit  ^M  in  Aristotle,  all  these  great  conceptions  fall  short  of 
MUMng  ltl«fr  cktr  full  logical  development  to  important  results.  And 
itm  ivtiew  0t  Hippodjioiot  shows  us  how  little,  after  all,  he  was  dis* 


pOi$n0  #f 


to  follow  ideas  even  then  not  unknown  to 


0Mlk  MikfMff  Itm  Umdenty  of  which  was  by  a  sharper  lunitation 
d^  ih9  Iktd  M  inw  and  jonticc  so  to  break  the  omnipotence  of  the 
ilMf  fUmt  k§  Uf0Mm  sliMid  he  coafioed  to  the  maintenance  of 
|felife#  «MMli  mm  1inik§i  M§t  rather  than  educaUon,  being  made 
k§  hmi^mt^i  Hwif  B§  in  tfc«  ddience  of  slavery,  we  see  that  along 
#flfc  fkt  mumm  ttt  ifMldOMf  Aristotle  rejected  many  just  concep- 
Umi  #lMr  M  0mm  Ml  ^^  k\     Hwcver  much  to  the  purpose  the 


/^^ 


i  ^  /w.  ,A  f  4^  (fm,  f  IS  If  f«l,     Uf)* 


^^  m  ti^  1 1  tit  u'4  w^  r  I  •    » • 


]icurwtf  n  on  Hippodamos 

*ve  p,  90  i   and  further  the 
>  (fi{f)>odinK»JiiNt  cited. 
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objections  which  he  brings  against  Hippodamos  with  regard  to  his 
division  of  the  civic  body\  they  are  defective  from  the  jurist's  point  of 
view*;  while  he  makes  not  a  single  attempt  to  refute  what  is  the  real 
foundation  of  the  whole  scheme,  the  need  for  the  restriction  upon 
legislation  described  above.  Evidently  he  thinks  it  not  worth  while  to 
do  so,  just  as  in  a  later  passage  (in.  9.  8)  he  treats  every  opinion  on  the 
fuDction  of  the  state  which  implies  such  a  mode  of  regarding  legislation 
as  ipw  fado  disproved. 

The  review  of  the  political  institutions  of  Sparta,  Crete,  and 
Carthage  is  primarily  of  great  historical  value  for  our  knowledge  oi 
their  constittitions';   indeed  apart  from   it  we  should  know  next  to 


'  Compare  the  notes  on  i\,%%  2  (253)* 
§  9  (364),  §  14  (i7<^)*  but  on  the  other 
hand  11.  8§  la  w,  \i6e,). 

*  See  the  notes  on  IL  8  §  5  (258),  §  15 
(568). 

*  Trieb^r  fbtsckunj^  sur  spartan* 
isihtn  Virfauttngigeschuhte  99  f.  (Berlin 
1871.  8)  endeavours  to  prove  that»  in  his 
account  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  Aristotle 
chiefly  followed  Ephoros.  Here  I  in  the 
main  agreed  with  him  in  ray  critical 
edition  p.  LXIJ  r,  with  considerable  quali- 
fications however  in  regard  to  Sparta. 
Meanwhile  Gilbert  Studien  tur  altspar- 
tanhchtn  Gcschkhu  pp.  86 — 109  (Got- 
tingen  1872.  8)  endeavoured  to  show  that 
on  the  contrary  Ephoros  made  use  of  the 
PolUui  of  Aristotlt*.  Frick  in  the  Jahrb, 
flir  PhiloL  cv.  187  a  p.  657  made  reply  to 
him  that  Ephoros'  work,  as  is  well  knowni 
only  went  down  to  the  year  340  B.C.  (It 
would  have  been  more  correct  if  he  had 
said  to  i^y,  for  all  that  follows  was  addcti 
by  DemophiloSj  the  son  of  Ephoros, 
probably  after  his  father*s  death.)  But  it 
can  be  proved  that  Aristotle  wrote  at 
his  Poiitia  as  late  as  331,  and  for  the 
proof  Frick  refers  to  Mliller  Fnjgnt.  hist. 
Or.  II  p*  131.  Both  Gilbert  aiid  Frick 
ought  to  hftveknowTi  that,  from  the  dates 
there  quoted  by  ^tiiller  on  the  authority 
of  Meier,  Rose  Arisloteles psiudepigraphus 
p.  397  ff.  had  with  far  greater  reason 
inferred  that  the  lUXiretat  did  not  ap* 
pear  tin  til  the  period  between  the  years 
318  and  307,  and  further  that  it  is  only 
on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  dates 
themselves  that  lleitz  Die  verlot^futi 
Schrifttn  des  Aristoh'i^s  (Leipzig  1865. 
8.)  p.  347  sq,,  Ariitot.  fragm,  (p.  143  in 
the  Paris  edition  of  Aristotle)i  rejects  this 
inference.  Even  if  Rose  is  right  we  should 
conclude  from  this^  not  as  he  does,  that 
Aristotle  cannot  have  been  the  true  au- 


thor, but  only  that  the  work  was  first  pub- 
lished after  his  death  with  additions  by 
the  editor.  For  the  genuineness  of  the 
groundwork  at  least  has  been  sufficiently 
made  out  by  lleitz  and  by  Bergk  Zur 
Arisiotilisckett  Politii  der  Ath^nir  (On  a 
fragment  of  the  Politics  found  lately, 
treating  of  Athens),  in  the  Rkein.  Mas* 
xxxvi.  1881.  87— 115:  cp.  Suscmihl  in 
Bttrsiaiis  Jahrabtr.  xxx.  1882.  70— aa» 
If  the  matter  rested  thus  Gilbert  would  he 
completely  refutctL  But  leaving  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  dates  an  open  question, 
it  is  not  very  probable,  to  say  the  leastt 
thai  Aristotle  should  have  published 
Ihus  early  a  work  like  the  UoXiTercu 
based  upon  such  comprehensive  studies. 
On  another  side  Oncken  op,€.  \v  p.  330  f, 
by  the  help  of  fragments  of  this  work 
which  we  still  possess  on  the  Polity  0/ 
LiUidacnwn^  has  tried  to  prove  that 
Aristotle,  quite  independently  of  Epho- 
ros, was  the  first  to  investigate  Sparta.n 
constitutional  histor>*  in  true  scicntihc 
spirit  \  that  he  probrtbly  visited  Sparta 
himself  for  this  purpose  and  drew  infor- 
mation there  from  living  oral  tradition. 
The  difficulties  in  connexion  with  this 
hypothesis  are  patent,  and  with  reference 
to  Crete  at  any  rate  the  coincidence  be- 
tween Aristotle  and  Ephoros  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  in  accordance  with  the  line 
of  argument  above  Aristotle  must  have 
used  either  Ephoros  or  his  authority : 
$ee  the  notes  on  if.  10  §  1  (551)1  §  1  (35^» 
354)*  §  5  (359)1  8  ^  (3M-  ^ven  with 
reference  to  Sparta  hardly  any  other  con- 
clusion secras  possible  :  see  the  notes  on 
11.  9  §  17  (310)  ;  10  §  I,  §  3  (352.  3^4), 
§  5  (359) '  V"«  (v).  I  §  10  (1498),  7  §  1 
(1593),  II  §  3  (1710),  i^  §  13  (T771). 
ancl  compare  Rose  op.  cit,  398,  400. 
Only  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  tnat 
Ephoros  was  Aristotle's  only  authority 
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nothing  of  the  Castha^pBkfi  fnmilihrtiii :  MMwiq  we  wx  hamai  on  the 

whole  to  subscribe  to  Ari^ode  s  T^*¥rtfr  of  themV    We  sbaE  ooc  iren- 

ture  however  to  tank  kis  aenb  9Mi^  90  k^i^U^  ss  Onciai  kos  dooe. 

Certainly  there  neirer  wis  bdbie  lo  uwFiilmijf  deatttiiie  sod  yet  so 

jiut  a  criticism  opoa  that  Spsr^n  state  witkk  isp  t3l  t&m  kad  becSp 

most  unwanrantabif » the  idol  of  ail  i 

Yet  on  the  one 

relations  with  those  c:tfcli^  and  sl^oo^  m  tsscalbaSs  lus 

states  were  based  ttpon  ssbiIh 

blind  to  the  defects  of  the  C 

in  important  partktilatv  and 

Aristotle  can  bttt  repeat  tke 

the  other  hand  it  b  leaOjr 

a  criticism  which  leaves  scarcely 

possibly  still  be  cesieat»  Ifte  Fltti^  tti 

here.    On  tkt  eoatniy  wlAr  M  U  mam 
thtn  doubtftd  vKci^^  le  tea  FjfcaiM 
in  view  vliea  he  ifm^a  va^m  vpinaos 
tnd  statemoits  (see  oa  tt.  iL  t|^  n;  ^ 
it)»  it  is  qttite  cofiia  ikit  ia  wt^gmA 
ta  boch  ttoies  Aratade  iSimf^  oaa»- 
ttetikly  In  iktaik  tarn  E^kaffs»  1*^ 
iadctMa  froai  iH  oikcr  ilibcritaa. 
dlreffence  muBA  be  daeto  aaolkH^ « 
•ltd  here  md  tlici«  to  oae  mkiA  he  abtte 
has  iitiriicd  :  see  on  I L  to  |i  (j^K  I  to 
(369)1  vj  (lY).  It  I  15(15011 
*  In  spile  of  Oockeu't  «, 
will  ^itU  tematn  the  ttniven^' 
the  picture  whkh  AHstolle  dnwt  of  the 


nnportmc^ 
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tkri 
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fiacBoftke: 
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i  nitture  whkh  AHstolle 
cnitdition  af  S|mtti  ames  ftiDy  Aiiil  com^ 
fitrtclr  only  wiOi  thp  «i|^f*'«  r*f  ktct 
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Spartan  constitutions  {\\n\h  the  addition  merely  of  the  Carthaginian) 
to  be  the  next  best  after  his  own  model  state,  and  thus  himself  to 
sacrifice  to  the  idol  he  has  just  destroyed*  As  to  the  socialist 
elements  in  those  constitutions,  they  certainly  do  not  go  too  far  for 
him,  but  on  the  contrary  not  far  enough ;  like  his  master,  he  is  far 
more  rigidly  logical.  The  social  principles  of  Aristotle*s  model  state 
are  as  strictly  deduced  as  those  of  Plato's, 

It  would  be  quite  incredible  that»  amongst  the  best  approved  con- 
stitutions actually  established,  Aristotle  should  not  have  mentioned 
Solon's  as  well  as  the  other  three*  For  this  reason  alone  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  the  section  in  which  it  is  discussed  should  not  be 
genuine :  rather  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  the  subject  is  dismissed  so 
briefly.  But  the  mere  list  of  legislators,  with  which  the  second  book 
ends,  is  certainly  a  foreign  interpolation  which  contradicts  the  clearly 
expressed  purpose  of  the  book  \ 


VI.    The  Leading  PEOPOStTiONs  of  Political  Science. 

We  might  naturally  expect  the  exposition  of  Aristotle's  own  model 
constitution  to  follow  directly  upon  this  criticism  of  those  which  claira 
that  title.  But  here  again,  with  that  characteristic  unlikeness  to  Plato 
which  was  before  remarked*,  our  philosopher  declines  to  regard  as 
comparatively  unimportant  everj'thing  else  in  political  theory  except  the 
perfect  state*  The  positive  or  constructive  side  of  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  to  which  we  now  come,  includes  two  parts,  one  general, 
the  other  special.  The  former* and  much  shorter  portion,  iii.  cc.  i — 13, 
treats  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  healthy  working  of  constitu- 
tions, which,  as  such,  apply  equally  to  the  best  form  of  state  and  to  all 
others  *,  More  explicitly,  this  portion  falls  into  two  main  divisions  \  the 
first  (A),  cc.  I — 5,  while  touching  here  and  there  by  anticipation*  upon 
the  classification  of  separate  constitutions,  for  the  most  part  merely 
prepares  for  this  by  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  poHtical  con- 
ceptions which  must  be  assumed  for  all  of  them:  the  true  citizens  cc*  1, 


*  See  further  the  notes  on  ir.  i  1  §  i , 
§  10  (4^1),  §  13  (415,  4^5),  %  13  (417)' 

*  p.    '»!• 

'  On  what  follows  compare  Susemihl 
On  the  Third  BoQk  of  Anstotie's  Pi^Htkx 
in  FhUdogtis  XXIX.  1870.  97—1 IQ- 

*  Hildenbrond,  op.  c.  408  f.  He  rightly 
points  out  another  reason  why  Bk.  11 J 
should  follow  closely  on  Bk.  11;  'the 
'latter,  at  its  very  outset,  along  vfiik  its 
*lask  of  criticism   attempts  a    positive 


'solution  of  the  problem'  —  of  the  ut- 
most importance  for  all  constitutions  and 
intimately  connected  wilh  the  subject  of 
Bk.  1 — *  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
*■  family  and  private  property,  institutions 

*  subserving  individual  interests,  have  any 

*  right  to  continue  in  the  presence  of  the 

*  state,  the  organization  for  the  common 

*  weaL" 

»  111.   I   §  9  «.  (439  b)*  3  IS  i^  «  «* 
(456).  5  8§  5-7  ".  (S08). 
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1 ;  the  essential  identity  of  a  state  c.  3  ;  the  relation  bet^^een  the  virtue 
of  the  good  citizen  and  that  of  the  good  man  cc.  4,  5,  Now  this 
relation  will  vary  under  different  constitutions  and  thus  determine  their 
nature  and  comparative  merit  The  subject  of  the  remaining  chapters 
(B),  cc  o — 13,  h^Jirsf/Vy  a  defmition  of  constitution  {woKirtLa)  in  general, 
and  a  preliminary  classification  of  the  several  forms  of  the  state 
(7roXtT€tat),  As  we  are  told  in  Bk.  i.,  the  end  of  the  state  is  Happiness, 
the  true  well-being  and  common  weal  of  the  citizens.  All  constitutions 
which  make  the  interest  of  the  governed  the  end  of  government  are 
normal  constitutions  {opOal  TroAtTctat) :  those  which  exist  for  the  interest 
of  the  governors  are  corruptions  or  degenerate  varieties  (waptK^dtrtL^) 
c.  6.  Then,  by  a  merely  numerical  standard,  the  normal  constitutions 
are  provisionally  divided  into  Monarchy,  True  Aristocracy  and  Polity 
(TloktT€ia  proper) ;  the  corrupt  forms  into  Tyranny  {rvpayvlq)^  Oligarchy, 
Democracy;  according  as  one  man,  a  minority,  or  the  majority  respectively 
rule  (c.  7),  We  pass  on  (c.  8)  to  consider  secondly  a  series  of  difficult 
problems  (ajroptai).  From  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  it  appears 
that  it  is  merely  an  accident  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  that  a 
minority  governs  in  the  one,  a  majority  in  the  other.  It  is  essentially 
the  selfish  government  of  the  rich  by  the  poor  which  constitutes  De- 
mocracy, the  selfish  government  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  which  con- 
stitutes Oligarchy  (c.  8).  The  remaining  discussions  treat  at  greater 
length  three  separate  inquiries :  (a)  in  c,  9,  (j3)  in  cc»  10,  11,  {y)  m  cc  12, 
13  '.  From  the  defmitions  just  framed  the  first  (a)  draws  the  inference 
that  in  reality  the  true  end  of  the  state  is  not  adequately  secured  upon 
the  democratic  principle — equal  political  privileges  to  all  citizens  who 
are  equal  in  respect  of  free  birth:  nor  yet  upon  the  principle  of 
ohgarchy ;  for  the  state  is  no  joint-stock  trading  company :  the  aristo- 
cratical  principle  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  merit  is  alone  sufficient 


< 


*  The  subdivisions  of   in.  cc.   i — 13 
may  Lhua  be  tiibulated  : 

(A)  First  main  division  :  cc»  1 — 5 

(ft)  AMio  is  the  true  citizen?  cc»  i,  1 
(/i)  What  cotiititutes  the  identity  of 

B  state  ?  c.  3 
(7)  Is  the  virtue  of  the  good  citizen 
I  he  same  >*ith  the  virtue  of 
the  good  man?  cc.  4,  5» 

(B)  Second  main  division  :  cc.  6 — 13 
(I)  ConslilLitJon  defined  ;  preliminary 

classification  of  con  sli  tut  ions  : 
cc.  6,  7, 
(II)  Discussion  of  difficult  problems 
{dwQplat)  I  cc*  8 — i^ 


More  precise  definitions  of  Demo- 
cracy and  01i*;archy:  c.  8 
The  comparative  merit  of  consti- 
tutions :  cc.  9^r3 
(a)  the  aristocralical  principle  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  democracy 
and  of  oligarchy:  c.  g^ 
(j9)  the  mass  of  the  citizens  and  the 
laws  in  what  sense  sovereign 
on  an  aristocratical  principle: 
cc.  10,  Tl 
(7)  the  claims  of  the  better  citizens 
and  of  the  mass  how  best  ac- 
commmlated  on  this  principle, 
and  the  varieties  (monarchy, 
pure      aristocracy,      polity) 
thence  resulting :  ce*  I3»  13. 
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(c,  9),  This  is  followed  by  the  inference  (^)  that  the  higher  the  capacity 
of  a  body  of  citizens,  and  consequently  of  a  state,  the  more  as  a  rule 
does  the  worth  of  eminent  individuals  fall  short  of  that  of  the  great  mass 
of  other  citizens  taken  collectively,  just  as  the  wealth  of  the  richest 
individuals  amongst  them  is  outweighed  by  the  total  property  belonging 
to  the  remainder.  Hence,  even  on  an  aristocratical  principle,  sovereignty 
belongs  to  the  whole  body.  Yet  this  many-headed  sovereign,  besides 
being  restrained  by  the  laws,  must  always  in  the  direct  exercise  of  its 
powers  be  confined  to  the  election  of  magistrates  (apj^tp€u'tai)  and  to 
the  scrutiny  of  their  conduct,  when,  at  the  expiry  of  their  term  of  office, 
they  render  an  account  of  their  stewardship  (cv^umt).  All  the  details 
of  state  affairs  will  be  entrusted  to  the  magistrates  elected  by  such  a 
competent  civic  body  from  amongst  its  ablest  members, 

A  marvellously  profound  thought  this,  marking  its  author's  essential 
independence  of  Plato',  and  proving  how  powerfully  he  had  been 
influenced  by  democracy  and  the  Athenian  polity.  However  distinctly 
he,  like  Plato,  disapproves  of  its  unrestrained  development  in  Athens 
and  elsewhere  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Pericles  ^,  he  has  nevertheless 
laid  down  for  all  time  the  justification  of  the  democratic  element  in 
political  life^  and  has  done  something  at  least  to  set  a  proper  limitation 
to  it.  Moreover  this  thought  has  a  far  wider  bearing.  A  true  con* 
stitutional  state  combining  freedom  and  order,  whether  under  a  mon- 
archy or  a  republic,  whether  prince  or  people  is  sovereign  within  it,  is 
only  conceivable  if  the  sovereign  has  definite  limitations  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  direct  exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  in  keeping  with  the  true 

'  Spcngcl  Ueder  Arist  Pd,  15  ».  18, 
Henkel,  <»/.  nV.  80,  n,  11,  O  nek  en  p/.  c. 
\\  165  f,  174*  The  last  rightly  remarks 
ibal  with  this  proposition  Aristotle  set 
himsdf  free  from  the  conceit  of  philo- 
sophic otnniscience,  while  to  Plalo  '  no- 

*  thing  wa5  so  certain  as  that  the  Demos 

*  meant  the  sovereignty  of  folly,  and  the 
'rule  of  philosophers   the  reign  of  wis- 

*  dom  itself/    But  how  can  Congreve  con- 
ceive of  Arbtotle's  own  ideal  slate  if  he 


thinks  (p.  137)  that  this  proposition  is  only 
relatively  tnie  (not  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  is  to  be  found  in  its  author),  and  is 
Intended  only  to  indicate  thai  of  the  two 
evils t  democracy  and  oligarchy,  the  for- 
mer is  the  lesser?  This  is  strange  ex- 
egesis. 

*  For  this  reason  One  ken's  assertion 
/.  c,    171,  that   the  exposition  given    1 1 

1 1§  If*  t6  is  borrowed  from  observation  of 
\  the  Attic  democracy,  as  it  was  even  after 
PericW  lime,  is  not  correct. 

*  Whether   Trendelenburg  in  Naiur- 


rKht  p.  4(J5  fir  (Leipzig  iMo,  8)  has  really 
shown  "the  faikcy  of  his  analogies"  as 
Ilenkel  thinks  A  c,^  may  be  seen  froin 
the  note  on  iii.  11.  1  (565  b),  Zeller  (op, 
cii.  n  ii  717)  on  the  other  band  finds  them 
to  the  point,  and  Ilenkel  himself  con- 
tinues ;  *  However,  as  Spengel  remarks 
*•  Arisf.  Stud,  U.  56  n.  \y  *'even  Aris- 
*'  lotle  is  not  disposed  to  allow  the  public 
**a  correct  judgment  on  that  which  b 
**  strictly  scientific.  But  of  that  which 
"concerns  mankind  at  large— what  the 
**  Greeks  denote  by  irotml  Iv^ouu — every 
"  one  can  judge,  and  the  multitude 
"  often  judges  more  correctly  than  a  spc- 
*'cialist;  who  is  often  prejudiced  with- 
**ouL  knowing  it."  Or  as  Goethe  in 
*  one  passage  expresses  it,  **  There  is  no 
"doubt  this  public,  so  much  honoured  and 
'*  despised,  is  almost  always  wrong  in 
"p^articulars,  hardly  ever  in  its  broad 
** views.'"  That  Aristotle's  confidence 
goes  somewhat  too  far  is  shown  in  the 
note  on  1 11.  15.  8. 
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external  and  internal  relations  of  power.  No  doubt  the  restraints 
imposed  by  a  constitutional  state  of  large  size  in  modern  times  are 
very  different  from  those  devised  by  Aristotle  for  his  Greek  canton- 
state,  and  suggested  by  the  forms  most  suited  to  his  purpose  amongst 
those  in  actual  existence.  Yet  after  all,  although  the  idea  was  foreign 
to  him  and  to  all  antiquit>^  it  is  upon  just  this  principle  that  representa- 
tive government  rests.  Now-a-days  the  people  does  not  elect  the 
magistrates,  unless  it  be  the  president  of  a  republic,  the  borrowed 
monarchical  head  of  the  whole  state:  they  are  nominated  by  the  monarch 
or  his  republican  fac-simile,  and  there  is  no  popular  court  to  which 
they  are  directly  accountable.  Legislation  again,  the  settlement  of  the 
state  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  all  that  is  included  therein,  are  no 
longer  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  entire  body  of  the  citizens.  But 
even  under  a  strict  constitutional  monarchy,  where  the  monarch  is  the 
only  recognized  sovereigHj  the  people  have  a  most  substantial  share  of 
political  privilege,  in  that  through  their  representatives  they  take  part 
indirectly  in  legislation,  in  voting  the  budget,  the  ratification  of  treaties 
and  the  control  of  the  administration.  Even  the  most  conservative 
modem  statesman  no  longer  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon, changeable  as  the  wind,  called  public  opinion \  may  in  certain 
circumstances  be  consolidated  into  a  firm,  enduring^  real  popular  will, 
which  even  under  the  most  absolute  monarchy  gradually  becomes  the 
most  powerful  and  irresistible  of  all  politica!  forces;  and  that  thus  the 
so-called  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  as  a  legal  principle  is  more  than 
doubtful,  yet  in  fact  indirectly  and  ultimately  ever  prevails.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Aristotle  that  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  the  masses: 
!>ut  he  is  quite  as  w^ell  aware,  that  again  there  is  nothing  wiser.  Where  the 
one  quality  ceases  and  the  other  begins  he  has  not  attempted  to  deter- 
mine and  perhaps  this  is  an  attempt  which  no  mortal  man  can  make  with 
success.  He  is  *  far  too  %vell-trained  a  realist,'  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
those  who  treat  that  Proteus,  the  public,  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  or  who 
do  not  know  how  to  reckon  with  such  a  force".  He  was,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  first  to  expound,  prove,  sift,  and  hmit  this  thought  which  up 
till  then  had  only  been  thrown  out  by  democratic  .party  leaders";  the  first 
who,  while  accepting  it  not  with  interested  views  merely  but  from  full 
conviction,  yet  considers  it  impartially  in  the  spirit  *of  the  true  statesman 

*  who  has  in  view  only  the  welfare  of  all,  and  of  the  psychologist  who 

*  has  an  understanding  for  the  instincts  of  a  great  people.     He  believes 

1  Demosth.  Fals.leg.  135:  m  0  fitv  0^-  *  Oncken  op.  r.  11,  168. 

^f  €<fTiv  a(rTa6fj.TjT0TaT0v  wpayfia  rCJv  w&v-  '  Compare  Athenagoras  in  Tbucyd.  Vl. 

Tta¥  Kal  offwderwraTOP,  C^ffrtp  iv  ^aXdrrp  ^g.  i  :  also  Pericles  1^.  II,  40.  Otanes  in 

7r¥€Vfi<i  oKaTaffraTQt^,  m ay  H^XV  KiPOVfitvoi,  Herod.  111.  80  x. /itt. 
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*  the  individual  can  be  ennobled  through  the  common  feeling  of  the 

*  body  corporate  to  which  he  belongs  ;  that  his  powers  and  intelligence 
'can  be  multiplied,  his  good  instincts  raised,  his  bad  ones  corrected 

*  through  being  merged  in  a  higher  unity ;  and  this  is  the  only  ethical 

*  point  of  view,  under  which  an  intrinsic  right  to  political  elevation  can 
'  be  ascribed  to  the  people.  Aristotle  uses  an  example  here  (c.  1 1  §  3) 
'which  contains  in  itself  a  great  concession.     The  capacity  of  the 

*  public  for  judging  in  matters  of  artistic  taste  he  touches  upon  as  a 
'  truth  which  needs  no  proof;  and  yet  on  this  very  field  the  right  of 

*  the  masses  to  decide  is  much  more  disputed  and  much  more  dis- 

*  putable  than  on  that  of  public  life,  where  the  weal  and  woe  of  each 

*  individual  is  in  question  and  the  healthy  instinct  frequently  sees 
•further  than  all  the  intelligence  of  the  experts-.'  Plato  is  of  quite 
another  opinion  {Laws  ill.  700  E  IF.)*,  and  *  nothing  is  easier  than  by 

*  resolving  the  pubhc  into  its  elements  to  show  that  it  really  consists  of 

*  mere  cyphers ^  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the 

*  poet  or  artist  is  nothing  without  this  public,  which  he  must  conquer  in 
'  order  to  rule,  and  that  the  judgments  of  this  court  have  a  force  with 

*  which  the  view  of  the  experts,  who  are  seldom  agreed,  can  never  be 

*  matched*.*  Spengel*  is  undoubtedly  right :  these  chapters  (in.  cc  9 — 
13)  contain  doctrines  more  important  than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  the  work,  doctrines  *  which  deser\'e  to  be  \^Titten  in  letters  of  gold/ 

This  section  ends  mth  the  remark  {111.  11.  20)  that  all  this  does  not 
as  yet  inform  us  what  kind  of  laws  there  ought  to  be,  but  simply  that 
those  made  in  the  spirit  of  the  right  constitution  are  the  right  ones.  In 
other  words,  the  order  of  merit  of  the  normal  constitutions,  and  in  its 
complete  form  that  of  the  degenerate  varieties",  is  not  yet  decided.   We 


'  Sec  however  the  notes  on  m.  1 1  §  1 
(565  b).  15  §8  (647). 

*  Yet  on  the  other  hand  see  Symp*  194. 

'  Such  a  resolution  Socrates  under- 
takes m  Xenoph.  Mcmor.  n\.  7  in  the 
case  of  the  popular  assembly  (Vettori). 

*  Oncken  u.  165  f.  'What/  he  rightly 
adds,  'would  have  become  of  the  Ger* 
-roan  drama  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and 
.Schiller,  had  its  fate  rested  solely  with 
the  criticst  from  Gottsched  and  Nicolai 
Jowm  to  the  romantic  school?*  It  is 
however  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
further  step  from  this  *  passive'  popular 
sovereignty  to  the  'active  sovereignty, 
which  finds  expression  in  the  self-govern- 
ment of  the  Demos  by  the  Demos '  was 
also  taken  by  Aristotle^  *when  he  re- 
cognized Polity  as  a  form  of  government 
on  an  equality  with  Monarchy  and  Aris* 
tocracy'  (Oncken  11.  169,  ^39  f.).     For 


(i)  Aristotle  did  not  rccognirc  Polity  as 
standing  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
two  forms  of  government,  vt  (iv).  8.  1  ; 
and  (1)  no  greater  rights  arc  granted  to 
the  iicoplc  in  a  Polity  than  in  an  aristo* 
cracy  or  a  moderate  democracy,  vi  (iv), 
14.  §§  10,  14.  And  when  Oncken  made 
the  assertion  (ti.  174)  that  Aristotle  m- 
variably  subordinated  to  the  law  and  the 
popular  decree  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
even  the  best  individual  citizen,  he  must 
surely  have  forgotten  the  substance  of 
HI.  c.  13.  c.  17  §§5-8. 

*  Arist.  Shtd.  11.  p.  54  (646). 

'  In  general  the  result  of  the  preceding 
statements  is  that  Democracy  is  prefer- 
able to  Oligarchy,  and  the  latter  prefera- 
ble to  a  Tyranny  ;  hut  whether  and  how 
far  a  moderate  oligarchy  deserves  to  rank 
before  an  unrestrained  democracy  has  not 
yet  been  decided. 
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naturally  expect  the  remaining  discussion  (y),  cc.  12,  rj,  to  give  at' 
least  the  outlines  of  such  a  decision,  bringing  the  whole  exposition  into 
real  organic  connexion  with  the  previous  ckssification  of  forms  of 
government,  and  thus  concluding  llie  general  theory  of  the  constitution. 
But  at  first  sight  this  expectation  would  seem  to  be  wholly  disappointed, 
Schlosser^  was  the  first  to  find  fault,  not  without  reason*  So  much  of 
the  previous  discussion  (cc.  8 — 11)  is  repeated  in  cc.  12,  13  that  he 
conjectured,  not  very  happily,  that  these  chapters  had  been  transposed. 
After  him  Bemays''  declared  cc.  12,  13  to  be  simply  another  version 
of  cc.  9 — II  and  cc.  16^  17.  This  view  requires  careful  examina- 
tion* Against  it  may  be  urged  that  the  subject  of  cc*  14,  15  {indeed 
the  whole  discussion  ?rcpt  ^a^riXctas,  cc.  14 — 17)  is  quite  as  closely  con- 
nected by  its  contents  with  c.  1 1  as  it  is  with  the  latter  half  of  c.  13 
ffiS  ^3 — 25)*  ^^^  much  more  so  than  it  is  with  cc.  12,  13  §§  i — 12 ;  and 
as  it  most  naturally  follows  upon  c  13",  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
gap,  in  accordance  with  the  remark  above  made»  between  the  end  of 
c.  II  and  the  discussion  on  Monarchy  at  the  beginning  of  c.  14,  which 
on  Bemays*  view  would  directly  follow.  Notwithstanding  this,  cc.  12, 
13  %  I — 12  might  well  pass  for  another  version  of  cc*  9 — 11,  lacking 
only  the  important  second  question  as  to  the  limits  to  the  sovereignty 
of  a  competent  body  of  citizens.  In  that  case,  however,  the  editor 
must  have  made  more  than  a  slight  change  in  the  passage  to  adapt  it 
to  its  present  place*  For  though  the  reference  in  13  §  1  to  c  9  ffl  as 
preceding  might  be  cut  out  as  a  loose  addition,  that  contained  in 
13  §  2  is  firmly  embedded  in  the  context*.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  part  of  c.  13  (§§  13^ — 25),  which  is  really  devoid  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  earlier  part  as  it  at  present  stands*,  might  conveniently 
come  immediately  after  c.  11  as  an  exception  to  the  rule  there  set 
forth,  thus:  *if  however  an  individual  man  is  superior  to  all  the 
'citizens  together,  then  in  the  best  state  he  stands  above  the  law 
*as  absolute  king  and  ruler/  The  question  of  11  g  20  noticed 
above"  would  then  remain  unanswered,  but  it  might  be  urged  that 
it  belongs  to  the  theory  of  the  special  constitutions  to  provide  the 
answer.     But  graver  considerations  remain.     From  1 1  §  8  it  would 


•  In  hb  translation  vol.  1.  p.  196  «.  79. 
Cp.  my  note  on  ill.  13.  11  (599) • 

•  In  the  note  to  hU  transl»lion»  p.  171. 

•  Bemays  indeed  disputes  this.  Me 
mainlains  that  I  be  sentence  which  states 
the  propriely  of  this  transition,  tftafiiy  yap 
tCji¥  6f*Bm'  »oXtTCCw»*  fdav  tlva<  TO,vrriv  i.  e. 
^aifiKiiav  (ni.  14.  1)  finds  no  point  of  con- 
nexion in  the  last  words  of  c,  13,  since  the 
normal  constitutions  fttc  not  there  men- 


tioned. But  surely  it  is  enough  that  in 
13  §  10  the  mention  of  ihcm  as  opposed 
to  the  corrupt  forms  serves  to  introduce 
the  whole  of  the  succeeding  exposiiioni 
although  At  last  this  stops  short  (§  14) 
merely  at  the  antithesis  of  the  bat  con- 
stitution and  the  corrupt  forms. 

*  Cf.  the  notes  on  111.  13  g§  i,  2. 

*  As  Conring  saw. 

'  P.  4t :  Ke  also  p.  45  n,  2. 
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follow,  in  contradiction  to  Aristotle's  view,  that  even  in  the  best 
state  the  magistrates  might  be  elected  from  men  of  a  definite  census 
only\  Further  there  is  one  short  sentence  in  c*  13,  in  its  tra- 
ditional place  entirely  unconnected  with  what  precedes  or  follows,  g  6, 
which  however  would  be  quite  in  place  immediately  before  §  13.  The 
close  of  §  12  has  no  counterpart  at  present  in  the  previous  chapters, 
yet  it  cannot  be  separated  from  its  immediately  preceding  context ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  subsidiary  question  here  raised, — *'  Are  the  best 
*  laws  to  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  the  better  citizens  or  of  the 
'majority?' — stands  in  the  closest  connexion  with  the  main  question 
at  II  J  20*;  but  no  less  evident  that  the  answer  to  it  here  given  is 
i^complete^  There  is  then  in  any  case  a  lacuna  after  13  %  12:  we 
can  easily  imagine  something  to  fill  it,  after  which  what  in  our  present 
order  stands  as  §  6  followed  quite  naturally*. 

If  therefore  we  really  have  two  versions  of  the  same  subject-matter 
before  us,  then  the  older  one  contained  in  cc,  12,  13  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  worse  condition  and  is  the  more  incomplete ;  the  later 
version,  cc.  9 — ^11,  must  have  been  left  unfinished.  In  any  case  there 
is  no  redundancy  noticeable  here,  but  rather  a  lamentable  deficiency. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inquiry  as  to  which  is  the  most  normal  and 
best  of  the  normal  constitutions  (11  §  20)  can  only  be  conducted  by 
a  more  exact  determination  and  modification  of  the  previous  result 
with  regard  to  the  most  legitimate  holder  of  sovereign  power ;  and  this 
consideration  seems  to  render  necessary  a  certain  review  of  all  the 
political  factors,  whatever  their  justification.  It  was  further  stated 
expressly,  11  §  ij  that  all  the  cases  except  that  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  is  justified  are  to  be  afterwards  discussed.  Now  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  c.  12  does  make  a  start  in  this  direction  by 
first  deciding  universally  which  factors  really  can  lay  claim  to 
political  rule  and  thereby  granting  at  the  outset  that  wealth  (and 
therefore  Oligarchy)  has  a  certain  justification*.  The  diffuseness 
of  the  repetition  is  not  commendable*',  but  in  such  works  as  those 
of  Aristotle's  which  have  been  preserved  it  has  simply  to  be  accepted 

*  See  the  note  on  ni.  1 1»  8  (560). 

*  TOTtpOV  TifiVQ^O&^Trf  V0fX0$€T7}T€0lf,  /SoU- 

irXetortfr  ;  UK  13  §  11.  Compare  oTroioi'i 
ftit^TQi  nmr  Sti  itpai  rods  6pOwf  KU^evovf 
wifftovSj  ovhiv  wut  iij\oi'..,ir\'^¥  tovt6  ye 
t^ajftphv  In  hu  wpQ%  tijI*'  woh^Ttlxw  Kctadai 
TO^f  votJLovtt  1 1  §  10. 

*  See  Thurot's  excellent  and  convinc* 


ing  analysts  Etude i  47  ff.,  from   which 
Susemihl  should  not  have  expressed  par- 


tial  dissent  in  PhMogHS  XX IX.  113—15 
and  in  the  critical  edition.  It  requires 
correction  in  one  important  point  only 
which  does  not  afifect  the  present  ques- 
lion  I  see  the  note  on  in.  ij»  12  (590). 
Compare  also  Suseraihl  Compos,  d£r 
Arist,  Pol*  23  ff  (where  however  the  last 
sentence  of  w.  19  should  be  rescinded) 
and  in  part  Spengel  Arist,  Stud,  tli.  14. 

•  See  again  the  note  on  iiu  13.  tt* 

•  Cp.  the  note  on  ni*  11,  i* 

•  See  on  in,  13.  \in.  (599). 
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in  silence.  The  main  point  is  that  in  the  lacuna  following  13  g  12, 
before  g  6  (the  proper  place  of  which  is  between  §  12  and  g  13),  a 
convenient  place  presented  itself  for  a  discussion  declaring  the  true 
Aristocracy  to  be  an  unlimited  democracy  of  none  but  competent  men 
and  ranking  it  above  Polity  (UoXtrttia)  ^ ;  as  in  the  latter  the  inferior 
capacity  of  the  body  of  citizens  leads  to  the  introduction  of  a  property 
qualification  to  ensure  the  election  of  none  but  men  of  special  excel- 
lence as  magistr^es.  Lastly,  it  is  clear  from  cc»  14 — 17,  that  in  the 
developed  Greek  state  there  is  only  one  case  where  Aristotle  admits 
monarchy,  namely,  when  the  monarch  is  superior  in  ability  to  all  the 
rest  taken  together ;  and  he  assumes  that  only  the  citizens  of  the  best 
state,  all  men  of  ability  themselves^  will  accept  such  a  monarchy*  It 
becomes  doubly  difficult  then,  nay  almost  impossible,  that  such  a  case 
should  ever  occur*  Still  it  remains  just  conceivable,  and  as  long  as  this 
condition  of  things  lasts  the  best  state,  instead  of  being  an  aristocracy, 
is,  in  this  exceptional  case,  the  only  true  monarchy :  this  then  is  the 
absolutely  best  constitution,  superior  even  to  Aristocracy', 


VIL    Monarchy  and  the  Best  State. 

If  the  foregoing  arguments  are  sound,  the  special  theory  of  the 
constitution  falls  into  three  parts  ;  the  theory  (i)  of  monarchy,  (ii)  of  the 
best  constitution,  (iii)  of  the  remaining  constitutions.  The  first  com- 
prises Bk.  Ill  cc.  14 — 17,  the  second  Bkk,  rv  and  v.  (in  the  old  order 
vn,  viii)»  the  third  the  remainhig  three  books, 

Aristotle's  conception  of  monarchy  as  explained  above  not  un- 
naturally determines  the  very  character  of  his  discussion  of  it.  This 
discussion  has  indeed  come  down  to  us  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
appears  somewhat  defective ;  but  even  after  a  clear  order  of  thought 
has  been  attained  by  means  of  various  transpositions,  the  impression  it 
makes  upon  us  is,  from  the  standmg  of  our  own  political  development 
and  experience,  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  only  true  and  proper  monarchy  which  Aristotle  from  his 
point  of  view  can  recognise,  is  absolute  monarchy :  we  may  for  the 
most  part  entirely  concur  in  his  objections  to  this  form,  and  yet  con- 
sider that,  treated  thus  far,  the  subject  has  been  by  no  means  exhausted. 
In  Aristotle's  time  the  sole  monarchies  of  any  note  w^hidi  history  had 


^  See  the  note  last  quoted. 

2  See  VI  (iv).  1.  2  with  nn.  (1136, 
11^7).  If  this  premiss  be  granted,  the 
unlimited  rule  of  a   person  superior  in 


ability  to  all  the  others  togetber,  in- 
c lading  even  the  best^  must  certainly  be 
absolutely  the  best* 


ri 
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produced,  except  the  Greek  tyrannies,  were  despotism,  as  found  in  the 
huge  empires  of  the  east,  and  the  so-called  patriarchal  kingship  of 
the  heroic  age — the  rule  of  a  chief  over  a  small  clan  and  territory, 
over  a  Phoenician  or  Hellenic  city-state  or  canton  in  prehistoric  cen- 
turies. Even  the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  was»  by  him  at  least, 
regarded  in  no  other  light.  For  the  small  Greek  state,  which  he 
keeps  solely  in  view,  monarchy  is  hardly  deserving  of  much  more 
consideration  than  as  the  imperfect  historical  starting-point  of  all  subse- 
quent development'.  In  the  organism  of  the  large  modem  state,  abso- 
lute monarchy,  where  it  has  rightly  understood  its  task,  has  actually 
helped  to  educate  men  for  a  reign  of  law  under  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Nowhere  else  could  this  latter  arise.  The  ancient  state 
had  not  got  so  far  as  its  very  first  condition,  which  is  representation; 
and  like  all  other  political  thinkers  of  antiquity  even  Aristotle,  as 
was  remarked  above  {p.  40),  was  as  yet  far  removed  from  the  faintest 
idea  of  this  kind*  It  was  his  too  one-sided  conception  of  the  state  as 
the  exclusive  means  of  educating  men  to  mental  and  moral  excellence 
that  gave  rise  to  his  ideal  state,  and  made  him  set  ideal  monarchy  in 
it  above  ideal  aristocracy,  thereby  declaring  the  form  of  government 
proper  for  intellectual  minors  to  be  the  highest  form  for  the  most 
enlightened,^although,  this  being  so,  he  can  scarcely  hide  from 
himself  its  impossibility".  This  however  did  not  hinder  him  from 
seeking,  by  the  adjustment  of  opposite  forces,  a  further  practical 
ideal  amongst  the  degenerate  constitutions  in  Polity  {UoXcTcta}  and 
so-called  aristocracy*  Here  he  has  rightly  pursued  the  thought  of 
elevating  the  authority  of  the  state  above  the  strife  of  divergent  in- 
terests;  yet  from  the  circumstances,  the  most  effective  realization  of 
this  thought  in  limited  monarchy  never  came  under  his  ken.  He  can 
finely  describe  the  ftmctions  of  the  king^  but  the  real  significance  of 
this  form  of  government  is  concealed  from  him :   he  gets  no  farther 


*  Spengel  Arist.  Stud.  11.  57:  "  Bcwrt- 
Xtfa  is  lo  Aristotle  a  historical  tradition 
father  than  a  form  with  any  further  ca- 
pacity for  life  in  the  mental  development 
of  his  own  nation ;— and  like  all  Greek 
philosophers    and    political    writers    he 
rarely  notices  any   other.      Thus   he    is 
careful  to  set  forth  in  various  airopfat  the 
difficulties  involveil  in  the  practicability 
and   proper  limits  of  this  government. 
Our  astonishment   at  this  defective   me- 
thod of  trtralmentt  which  first  surprised 
_       Schlo&ser,     hercuix>n     ceases.      Spengel 
■      put  the  question  Ucb,  Arist.   PqL    \,€— 
H      •  Did  Aristotle  conceive  the  theory   of 
H      monarchy  to  he  complete  with  the  dis- 


cussions of  cc.  14 — 16?  The  way  kings 
govern,  their  inner  life,  their  influence 
on  the  people  is  quite  lost  sight  of.'  This 
must  be  answereti  in  the  affirmative  with 
one  exception,  to  be  afterwards  men- 
tioned p.  461  for  which  we  can  easily 
account.  The  idea.!  king,  the  preeminent- 
ly best  man,  can  have  no  instruct  ions  given 
him  (c.  13  §  14^  c.  17  §  1). 

*  And  therefore  far  from  any  idea  that 
true  popular  liberty  thrives  best  under 
wisely  limited  monarchy, 

*  See  the  notes  on  \IU  13  §  14  (^ot), 

§  35  {615)* 

*  Sec  Hcnkel  &p^e.  95.  «.  15;  ftlso 
vni  (v),  10  §1  9,  10  with  rt.  (j66<:). 
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than  to  base  it  exclusively  upon  personal  merits  \  so  that  no  place  is 
left  for  it  in  the  practical  ideal  of  mixed  constitutions".  This  inevitably 
causes  an  internal  inconsistency  in  the  work.  According  to  his  plan, 
the  last  three  books  ought  to  have  treated  exclusively  of  the  remaining 
constitutions  other  than  monarchy  and  pure  aristocracy.  But  on  the 
historical  ground  of  revolutions  and  their  prevention  he  cannot  help 
treating  of  monarchy  over  again  in  Bk,  vui  (v). 

It  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  nothing  can  be  a 
greater  mistake  than  the  assertion,  sometimes  made  of  late,  that  in 
his  ideal  king  Aristotle  had  his  own  pupil,  Alexander,  before  his  mind^. 
It  may  be  surprising  that  the  philosopher's  relations  with  the  court  of 
Macedon  failed  so  completely  to  influence  his  political  theory,  that  he 
had  no  apprehension  that  he  was  living  right  at  the  close  of  Hellenic  his- 
tory, with  its  political  development,  its  system  of  great  and  small  states; 
but  on  the  contrary  saw  nothing  impossible  in  such  a  new  develop- 
ment of  a  Greek  city-state  as  his  ideal  constitution  would  present.  But 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  cannot  be  altered  hy  our  astonishment  and  in- 
ability, with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  satisfactorily  to  explain  it.  This 
ideal  of  Aristotle's  is  in  reality  a  small  Hellenic  city  and  not  a  large 
state  like  Macedon,  which  ceases  to  be  a  state  (TroXt?)  in  his  sense 
of  the  term,  and  is  no  more  than  a  race  or  nationality  {IBvq%\  carrying 
out  a  pohcy  of  conquest  and  not,  as  he  requires,  a  policy  of  peace. 
If  then  the  ideal  king  is  to  arise  only  in  the  ideal  state,  he  cannot  be 
an  Alexander.  Once  no  doubt  the  thought  Hashes  forth,  iv  (vii).  7.  3, 
that  the  Greeks  united  in  one  could  conquer  the  whole  world*.  But 
to  Aristotle  the  end  of  the  state  is,  as  we  said,  not  the  conquest  of 
the  world  bet  something  quite  different;  no  longing  for  such  a  state 


'  So  Hegel  Gesck,  d. 
Hildenbraad  op,  r.   426. 


*  See  the  n.  on  in.  13.  5^;  also  vi  (iv). 
1.  3,  vm  (v).  I  §  II  with  tt.  (1505),  10 
IS  3<ii  37  «.  (1708). 
Henkcl  ^/.  c.  86. 

Phil.  iU  401 J 
Recently  On* 
ckeii  [op.€,  I,  r6f.,  tmU  N-  -Jfii  ff.) 
fancied  he  had  discovered  traces  of  Mace- 
donian sympathies  completely  pervading 
the  Foiiiits.  How  unsuccessful  this  at- 
tempt was  may  be  judged  upon  referring 
to  Torstrik /,/>/,  CmtreUbl,  1870  coll  1177 
—  ir79;  Henkel*y>.f.  89^*.  (i9),97«.(i6); 
Bradley  f*/^.  €.  179,  338  f.;  Suscraibl  in  the 
yahrL  f  Phihi.  cin.  187T.  133—159 
(where  too  much  is  conceded  to  One  ken) 
and  BuTsiBm's/^i/(£»/.  Jahrtsbtr,  111,(1874 
-5)-  37^ ff*;  or  to  the  notes  on  ill.  13 
§  lal^oi),  §ii5<6i5);  14  §  15  (633);  i; 
§5  (678):  VI  (iv).  11  §  19  (1303).    The 


last  attempts  to  stamp  Aristotle  as  a 
Macedonian  partizan^  made  by  Bemays 
Phakion^  pp.  40^42  | Berlin  1881),  and 
\^'i\iSLmo\v\izAtiii^nmvon  A'arystos  iSif.^ 
185  t  (Berlin  1881 ),  have  not  proved  more 
fortunate  ;  see  Bursianiyahresher.  XXX« 
i88i.  II,  15  ff.  Compare  also  Hug  Dt' 
most  hems  as  a  politico!  thinker  {Studien 
aus  Jem  classischeft  Alterthum  1.  51 — io3» 
Freiburg  i88i),  who  goes  still  further 
than  I  do.  Wilamowilz  in  a  review  of 
Hug  {Detdsche  LitUraturtcitung  1882, 
col.  1081  f.)  has  already  somewhat  modi- 
iied  his  TO&ition:  see  yeJiresber,  I.e.  18  f., 
where  I  have  also  explained  why  the 
passage  iv  (vn).  2.  11  (cp.  the  note)  is 
still  important  for  this  question  although 
the  whole  chapter,  to  which  it  belongs, 
is  spurious. 
*  Cp.  the  note  there  {782). 
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of  united  Hellas,  which  would  contradict  all  the  rest  of  the  Politics^  is 
in  the  least  discoverable  in  this  passage. 

On  the  subject  of  historical  science  Aristotle*s  notions  are  very 
defective  :   he  is  in  truth  still  far  removed  from  that  *  which  we  our- 

*  selves  have  only  learned  to  know  within  the  last  century,  that  which 
*Turgot  and  Lessing  intended  by  the  improvement  and  education 
*of  humanity,  and  Hegel  defined  as  its  organic  development.*  He 
altogether  mistook  the  true  importance  of  labour,  *the  mightiest  lever 
*in  this  process/  Yet  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  deny  him  all 
insight  into  the  course  of  development  of  the  Greek  nation  from  the 
state  of  nature  to  the  state  of  civilization,  and  from  one  grade  of  civili- 
zation to  another,  or  into  the  features  of  this  progress  stamped  upon 
the  history  of  the  Greek  constitutions \  We  are  set  right  on  this  point 
by  a  brief  but  especially  interesting  part  of  the  discussion  on  monarchy 
(til.  15  §§  10 — 13),  when  taken  in  connexion  with  similar  passages  further 
on*.    *  Aristotle  has  not  simply  observed  for  himself  the  career  of  the 

*  separate  states  j  he  knows  that  they  have  also  a  common  constitutional 

*  history:  that  a  definite  order  of  polity  belongs  to  an  entire  period; 

*  that  the  same  development  of  mental  culture,  of  social  and  military 

*  organisation,  is  accomplished  all  through  a  group  of  connected  states 
•and  causes  their  political  relations  to  assume  an  homogeneous  form. 

*  And  so  he  depicts  with  a  few  masterly  strokes  the  chief  stages  of 

*  development  through  which  the  political  world  of  Hellas  passed*/ 
The  first  development  embraces  the  normal  constitutions  as  far  as 
PoUty:  the  second,  in  another  order,  the  degenerate  fonns  as  far  as 
democracy:  the  former  canning  us  to  restrained,  and  the  latter  to 
unrestrained,  popular  supremacy.  The  main  character  of  both  perioda 
is  republican*  In  the  first  of  them  Monarchy  is  only  a  starting-point, 
as  has  been  said,  for  Aristocracy  and  Polity;  in  the  second  Tyranny 
is  onJy  a  stage  in  the  transition  to  Democracy*. 

Any  one  who  has  followed  the  order  of  our  work  up  to  this  point 
will  be  bound  to  admit  that  the  description  of  the  ideal  Aristocracy,  or 
the  normal  and  absolutely  best  constitution,  can  now  no  longer  be 
deferred.  If  so,  then  the  two  books  containing  it,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  as  the  seventh  and  eighth,  should  according  to  Aristotle's 
design  follow  direcdy  as  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Now  the  last  chapter 
of  Book  111,  c  18,  forms  an  immediate  transition  to  this  description, 
breaking  off  with  an  unfinished  sentence,  which  is  repeated  in  another 


'  Oncken  n.  169,  cp,  137  f. 
'  Cp,  the  notes  on  in.  14  §  n  (617), 
l5§»i,SiM66i),  §  13(663). 
•  Henkcl  cp,  c.  94.     But  certainly  this 


description  leaves  much  tn  be  desired,  lis 

may  be  gathered  from  Oncken's  remarks. 

Cp*  also  Ihe  notes  on  IIL  15  §§  11  — 13* 

*  Henkcl  i>p^  i\  96  f.  , 
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form  al  the  beginaing  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  old  order*,  bat  with 
an  apodosis  here  added  and  the  sense  complete  as  follows  \  *  He  who 
•would  investigate  wherein  the  best  constitution  consists  must  first 
^  defer mim  what  is  the  best  life^ — since  on  Aristotle's  view  of  the  end  of 
the  state  the  one  serves  as  an  aid  to  the  other^.  And  this  circumstance 
loses  none  of  its  weight  by  the  fact  that  this  transition  can  hardly  be  by 
Aristotle  himself,  but  by  the  author  of  the  older  edition.  For  even 
then  it  shows  (see  above,  p,  17)  that  he  at  all  events  found  the  seventh 
and  eighth  books  still  arranged  correctly  as  the  fourth  and  fifth. 

It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  discussion  contained  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  seventh  or,  more  correctly,  the  fourth  book,  as  to 
where  that  best  and  most  desirable  Hfe,  the  life  of  happiness,  is  to  be 
sought,  is  not  by  Aristotle:  but  while  appropriate  to  his  oral  lectures,  as 
was  remarked  above  {p.  1 2),  it  is  to  all  appearance  very  foreign  to  this 
WTitten  work*.  And  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  treatment  of  a  second 
preliminary  question  which  follows  in  close  connexion,  in  cc.  2  and  3  and 
the  beginning  of  c.  4 ;  namely,  whether  capacity  in  war  or  in  peace  is . 
more  deshable  for  the  state,  and  in  particular  whether  the  active  life  of' 
the  practical  statesman  or  the  contemplative  life  of  the  scientific  inquirer 
is  the  happier  for  the  individual  Further,  the  way  in  which  this  subject  is 
settled  or  rather  left  unsettled  is  quite  unlike  Aristotle*.  To  the 
genuine  Aristotle  this  is  no  preliminary  question,  but  the  really  funda- 
mental problem  of  his  whole  ideal  of  the  state.  The  one  side  of 
it  he  has  himself  settled  with  the  most  desirable  clearness  when  de- 
scribing his  ideal,  iv  (vii)*  14.  10  AT.,  in  such  a  way  that  he  at  the  same 
time  lays  down  the  principles  for  the  solution  of  the  second  and  much 
more  difficult  question,  which  is  really  the  cardinal  problem  of  his  whole 
practical  philosophy.  For  here  no  less  than  in  what  follows",  as  in  the 
Bthia  and  Metaphysks'^y  he  ranks  the  theoretical  life  above  the  life  of 
practical  politics,  and  yet  he  considers  the  individual  to  be  merely  one 
living  member  of  that  corporate  body  the  state  1  and  the  reconciliation 
of  this  antithesis  can  only  be  found  in  a  political  life  which  itself  regards 
the  promotion  of  art  and  science  as  its  highest  and  ultimate  aim\    This 


1  In  the  text  both  versions  will  be 
found  at  the  commencement  of  Book  rv 
(vn). 

*  Cp.  m  patticnbr  Spengel  Ueh.  Arista 
Pot,  x^n.,  ArhL  Sfmi.  lu  60  (653)  ff.. 
and  Siisemihl  in  the  Jahrb^  /  Fhilol, 
xax,  1869.  604  ff. 

'  See  the  notes  on  iv  (vn).  i  §  i,  §  10 

(704K  §1  13.  '4- 

*  See  the  notes  on  iv  (vii)*  1  §§  3 — 6, 

I  n  (725).  §  1^  (729);  3  §  h  §^  (74i)f 


§8  (743).  §9  (745)- 8  101  4  It. 

»  IV  (VI iK  15  §§  8—10,  V  (vm).  c,  3, 
c.  5  §  4  with  fin.  (1013,  1024)  §§  11—14. 
Cp.  the  notes  on  IV  (\  11).  14  §  8  (903)1 
>5  §  ^  (9^t)  :  V  (vrii).  1  %  I  (977) :  also  on 
c»  3  §  5  {991*  99^)r  5  §  10  (1031)*  and 
Excursus  I  upon  Bk.  V  (vili). 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Zeller  II 
ii  614  H.  1. 

'  Cp.  Exc,  I  lit  the  end  of  Bk*  v  <vni). 
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IS  really  the  fundamental  thought  of  Aristotle's  ideal  state,  but  we 
nowhere  find  it  worked  out;  nor  could  the  editor  to  whom  we  must 
attribute  the  section  in  question,  cc,  2»  3.  He  would  not  else  have 
attempted  in  his  clumsy  manner,  unlike  Aristotle's\  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem and  fill  up  the  lacuna  which  he  had  rightly  perceived  to  exist 
This  circumstance  shows  then,  either  that  Aristotle  stopped  short 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  description  of  the  ideal  state,  or  else 
that  his  continuation  of  it,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  had  dis- 
appeared remarkably  early. 

With  the  fourth  chapter  the  outline  of  this  best  constitution  really 
begins.  Aristotle  sets  out  with  the  external  conditions,  treating  first 
of  the  natural  conditions,  of  the  land  and  the  people  (cc.  4—7) ;  then 
of  the  social  and  socio-political  conditions,  the  exclusion  of  the  citizens 
from  all  work  for  a  livelihood,  the  proper  division  of  the  soil,  the  proper 
qualifications  and  position  of  the  cultivators,  the  regulations  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  city,  its  small  towns  and  villages  (cc.  9 — 12).  Here  at  length 
begins  the  internal  development  of  the  best  constitution :  yet  by  the 
end  of  Bk.  v  (viii).  it  has  advanced  no  further  than  its  first  stage,  the 
education  of  the  boys,  in  the  middle  of  which  it  comes  to  a  dead  stop, 
so  that  the  third  of  the  three  questions  proposed  in  the  last  chapter — 
namely  whether  melody  or  rhythm  is  of  greater  importance  for  the 
purposes  of  musical  instruction — is  never  discussed  at  all,  and  the  ques- 
tion what  sorts  of  time  are  to  be  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
remains  undecided'.  We  may  at  all  events  be  thankful  to  fate  for 
sparing  us  a  section  of  the  work,  which  is  rich  in  interest  for  the  science 
of  education  in  all  ages,  though  it  fails  to  satisfy  our  curiosity  as  to  the 
further  organisation  of  the  ideal  state.  Some  compensation  for  the 
deficiency  in  this  direction  is  afforded  by  many  observations  not  merely, 
as  has  been  said  before,  in  Bk.  11,  but  also  in  Bk.  in.  Thus  in  the  latter 
wc  learn  how  this  or  that  ought  to  be  regulated  in  the  state,  or  some- 
times even  how  it  should  be  in  the  best  state  or  the  best  constitution, 
or  in  the  Aristac^acy^     And  Aristotle's  many  previous  intimations*, 

*  See  the  notes  on  \y  (vii).  i  §  10 
(705) ;  2  §  6  (717) ;  3  §  3  (736),  §g  S-io. 

*  Cp,  the  note  on  V  ivifi).  7.  i  (toSf). 
Evcu  William  of  Moetbekc  writes  at  the 
end  of  his  translation  :  rt'su/uum  /tuius 
optrit  in  greco  nondum  intfaii.  Of  older 
scholars  Conring  in  particular  end eavouied 
to  determine  mure  accurately  the  parts 
roissiog;  of  the  nioderns  more  especially 
HUdenbrand  (t»/.  c,  449  fotl,),  who  at  the 
same  time  refutes^  most  successfully  in  the 
main,  the  ailments  by  which  others  have 
in  vain  sought  to  show  that  tlie  deficiency 


does  not  exist  or  is  at  any  rate  unimpor- 
tant. So  loo  Zeller  of*,e.  II  ii  676  f», 
736  AT*  Compare  further  Spengel  Uelf. 
die  Pol.  dt's  Anst,  8  UA\, 

*  See  nt-  I  §§  9,  10  mt,  (440,  441); 

4  S§  4»  5  "»   (47');  "•  (49^)  tjn  4  §  16; 

5  §§  1,  3  «•  (504).  §  5  «.  (509)  M  %  I 
«H.  (556.  537)  i  II  il  8,  9  w,  (569); 
13  §§8,  9  «.  (595).  §§  II,  12  ^^  (599). 
§^  n^n*  »S  §§4^<5.  9,  10;  i6§§i— 1«; 
17  §§  I,  2;  c  18  with  the  notes. 

*  I.    15.    15  with  n.   (126)— cp*  II.  9 
8§  5.6  «•  (185)—".  9  §  '»  10  §9  «*  (3<i8)> 
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taken  along  with  other  considerations,  give  us  at  least  partly  to  under- 
stand what  portions  are  wanting. 

When  we  consider  the  very  high  mission  of  culture  with  which 
Aristotle's  ideal  state  is  entrusted  in  the  promotion  of  the  sciences,  and 
the  preference  which  Aristotle  expressly  concedes  to  the  education  of 
the  intellect  over  that  of  the  character  \  it  is  surprising  that  he  takes  up 
the  whole  of  early  education  until  the  twenty-first  year  with  gymnastic 
and  military  exercises,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  three  years,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth,  for  all  the  other  subjects  of  instruction*. 
Moreover  one  of  them,  music,  is  so  limited  that  an  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  character,  or  very  little  else,  is  all  that  is  left  to  it*. 
Besides  this,  only  reading,  writing,  numeration^  and  drawing  are  noticed  j 
and  this  short  course  of  three  years  will  be  wholly  taken  up  with  them. 
Hence  we  cannot  look  for  more  advanced  scientific  instruction,  and 
even  poetry  can  scarcely  be  employed  for  anything  further  than  learning 
to  read  and  write,  or  getting  by  heart  lyric  pieces  to  sing*.  The  exclu- 
sion of  comedy,  moreover,  and  of  all  connected  kinds  of  poetry,  from 
the  domain  of  youth  is  expressly  mentioned  iv  (vii),  17.  11;  and 
the  same  holds  of  all  music  with  a  *  cathartic'  effect,  v  (vm).  7.  3  ff/. 
On  this  analogy  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  exclusion  must  be 
assumed  to  apply  in  general  to  all  the  kinds  of  poetry  to  which  solely 
this  sort  of  effect  is  ascribed  by  Aristotle,  that  is,  to  epos  and  tragedy' 
as  well  as  to  comedy  :  and  that  Aristotle  wished  to  restrict  attendance 
at  the  theatre  and  the  recitals  of  the  rhapsodes  to  grown-up  persons, 
or  at  any  rate  not  to  allow  them  to  young  men  until  after  their 
seventeenth  year.  Thus  the  use  made  of  poetry  for  the  education 
of  the  young  in  Aristotle's  ideal  state  could  hardly  go  beyond  a  mere 
chrestomathy  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  perhaps  also  from  a  few  tragedies 
and  easy  prose  writers,  in  learning  to  read  and  write.  But  Aristotle 
states,  IV  (vii).  15.  9,  v  (vni),  5.  13,  that  the  education  of  the  body 
must  form  the  commencement,  while  the  moral  education  must  advance 
within  the  soul,  from  "which  we   indirectly  learn   that  a  chapter  on 


IV  (vii).  5  §  2;  10  §  to,  §  14;  16  §  II ; 
I7§ii~cp.  r7§5  §7;  v(vin),3§  to— 
cp.  7  §  3J  ^5  §§  15.  16.  Cp.  al%D  the  note 
on  V  (viii).  5  §  1  (979)*  On  u.  6  g  14, 
111.  3  J5  6  foil,  sec  below. 

1  See  IV  (VI 1).  14  §  8  foil.  «.  (yoj), 
15  §  8  and  generally  the  passages  quoted 
on  p*  48  n,  5. 

5  See  V  (vm).  4  §§  7—9  with  Exc.  I 
at  the  end  of  Bk.  v  (vni). 

*  Sec  v  (viii).  5  §§  4—7  with  mt. 
(1034-5-7);  §  ^5  foil-  "«•  {J044i   1045); 


6§  I  ff.  nn,  (106 1-1-7-8,  1071-3);  7  §3ff: 
nn,  (1086-7,  J<'tA  1 104-5-9):  also  the 
Excursuses  I,  ii,  ni,  iv  at  the  end  of  Bk. 
V  \\m). 

*  Zelier  op.c.  u  ii  737  should  be  cor- 
rected by  this. 

^  Cp.  V  (VHI).  6  §  9  with  «.  (1073); 
also  «/i.  on  7  §  4  and  Excursus  v  at  the 
end  of  Bk.  v  (vni)* 

^  See  the  Introduction  lo  my  edition 
of  the  Poetki  pp.  8  f.,  15,  64  f. 
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^scientific  education  was  intended  to  follow *^  And  the  question,  how 
far  the  'higher'  sciences  are  to  be  considered  for  educational  purposes, 
is  assuredly  not  proposed,  v  (viii).  2.  2,  in  order  to  remain  unanswered. 
Lastlyi  in  v  (viii),  3.  10,  a  later  investigation  is  expressly  announced  to 
decide  whether  one  or  more  subjects  should  belong  to  the  more  refined 
training  which  aims  at  the  highest  intellectual  satisfaction  :  but  in  the 
account  which  has  come  down  to  us  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise.  On  the  other  hand  every  direct  influence  in  this 
direction  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  boys'  education  up  to  their 
twenty-ftrst  year,  v  (vjn)>  5*  4.  Hence  we  may  infer  from  his  own 
words  that  Aristotle*  Hke  Plato*,  intended  a  later  training  in  the  higher 
sciences  for  state  purposes  to  follow  this  lower  educational  course*;  and 
this  would  furnish  the  solution  of  the  riddle*.  Even  as  to  the  subjects 
of  this  higher  instruction  Aristotle  can  hardly  have  thought  differently 
from  Plato,  except  that  perhaps  he  added  poetry  ]  Pure  Mathematics, 
however,  Astronomy,  the  I'heory  of  Music^  and  lastly,  for  natures  most 
scientifically  endowed,  Philosophy  proper,  were  certainly  the  means 
of  instruction  enjoined.  There  is  ample  time  for  them,  as  the 
active  duties  of  full  citizens  do  not  begin  until  military  service  is  over, 
rv  (vii).  9  §  S  f,  14  §  5;  ^nd  no  one  will  be  eligible  for  a  civil 
magistracy  much  before  his  fiftieth  year,  even  if  he  enters  the  popular 
assembly  earlier,  9  §  9  //.  Thus  tlieir  service  in  the  army  leaves  the 
younger  man  leisure  for  scientific  studies.  Only  Aristotle  must  have 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  Plato,  that  this  extended  course  should 
be  different  for  practical  minds  and  for  those  whose  bent  is  more  to- 
wards theory ;  in  order  to  make  of  the  former  officials  for  the  state,  and 
of  the  latter  its  men  of  science,  who  in  other  respects  may,  and  indeed 
ought  to  rest  satisfied  wth  the  fulfilment  of  their  general  civic  duties  \ 
In  this  particular  Aristotle  approached  the  modern  idea  of  the  state  more 
nearly  than  any  other  ancient  thinker.  Yet  when  looked  at  in  the  light 
his  own  premisses  this  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  be  said  to 
be  altogether  happy.  If  in  the  best  state  the  best  man  is  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  best  citizen  and  statesman*";  if  moreover  scientific  activity 


*  Zcller  cp*c,  H  ii  737  »,  4. 

*  See  Mw.  on  11.  5.  35  (181).  ^'^'  (v"). 
"7-  '5  (970)' 

^  No  previous  enquirer  has  thought  of 
ihis.  Oncken  alone  feU  ihe  difficulty, 
but  did  not  also  see  thai  with  ihe  means 
at  out  disposal  the  veil  may  be  sensibly 
liftetl.     See  next  note. 

*  This  disposes  for  the  most  part  of 
Oncken^s    ubjeciions    t>p>  t.    ir    204  ff, > 


218  f«  He  does  not  see  that  it  is  only  in 
the  instrucLion  in  practical  music  and  in 
gymnastic  that  Aristotle  maintains  a 
mean  which  must  not  be  excectltd  ;  he 
never  &ay-s  a  word  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  sciences  also  one  can  learn  loo  muchr 
see  Exc.  1  at  the  end  of  lik.  v  (vni)* 

*  See  the  note  on  iv  (vij).  3.  8  (743). 

■  See  llL  c,  4  with  the  notes  on  §  i 
(4^'»).§5  (471).  §*^  (49');  c.  5;  r8§  t: 
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is  to  be  the  higher,  moral  and  practical  excellence  the  lower,  part  of 
human  virtue  j  then  the  only  logical  consequence  is  Plato's  government 
by  philosophers — which,   taken  in   itself,  Aristotle   rightly  rejects,  ii. 

The  chapters  on  the  education  of  the  boys  are  incomplete:  this 
theory  of  the  subsequent  higher  training  of  our  future  citizens,  as  well 
as  the  discussion  on  female  education  which  was  expressly  promised 
L  13-  IS  (cp.  II.  9  ^  5,  6)*,  is  wanting.  We  lack  too  the  entire  regu- 
lations for  the  external  life  of  children  and  adults  whether  men  or 
women, — or  in  other  words  the  whole  of  civic  discipline ;  for  Aris- 
totle no  less  than  Plato  conceived  the  state  to  be  an  educational 
institution.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  took  this  discipline  and 
moral  guidance  through  the  whole  of  life  to  be  simply  a  continued 
course  of  education*,  and  both  alike  to  be  the  proper  field  of  state- 
activity.  Almost  all  the  other  intimations  of  Aristotle,  to  which  we  find 
nothing  corresponding  in  the  execution,  relate  to  this  comprehensive 
subject  One  special  division  which  he  mentions  iv  (vii)*  16  ^  12,  13, 
17  g  12  (comp.  17  ^  5,  7,  io}t  is  the  superintendence  of  the  morals  of 
the  boys  and  their  education  under  Inspectors  (TraiWoVot),  officers 
appointed  on  the  Spartan  precedent  \  They  are  to  have  their  official 
quarters  near  the  gymnasium  for  the  young,  iv  (vii).  12.  5  :  to  take 
care  that  no  stories  unseemly  to  their  age  are  told  to  children  even 
under  five  years  of  age,  c.  1 7  §  5 ;  and  that  they  have  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  the  slaves,  §  7.  They  have  also  to  take  precau- 
tions that  no  improper  statues  or  i:>ictures  are  exposed  to  view  within 
sight  of  the  children  (g  i  o),  from  whom  even  the  paintings  of  a  Paiison 
with  their  comical  and  satirical  exhibitions  of  what  is  low  and  hateful 
must  be  kept  at  a  distance  :  v  (viii).  5.  21*.  In  this  part  of  the  work 
too  we  were  to  have  been  more  precisely  informed  what  habit  of  body 
in  the  parents  is  best  adapted  to  give  them  healthy  offspring'';  whether 
comedies  should  be  exhibited,  and  the  recital  of  satirical  poems  {e,g, 
ta^pot)  allowed,  and  in  what  manner ;  perhaps  also  how  far  drinking 


IV  (vit).  7  §§  i—h  9  §  3  ^'.  (808)  *  13 
§S9i  «o;  14  §§  7,  8;  V  (vin).  i  8§  i,  a 
ft.  (974):  VI  (IV)  7§i. 

1  See  the  note  on  ii.  5.  55  (182):  A>V, 
^M.  VI.  7.  7  (VI,  8  I  r44  b  14  fl".)  Mctaph. 
r,  I.  II  (T.  {981  a  II  flf.). 

'-^  See  the  notes  on  both  passages 
(116-7).  (185). 

*  Nic.  Eth.  X.  9.  9,  1180  a  I  ff.  This 
is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  Poiitics ; 
but  the  same  thought  fonns  the  bnsU  of 


the  remarks  in  iv  (vii).  13  §§  4 — 6  ;  17 
§§  8*  9,  Jis  Zeller  op,  c.  II  ii  739  rt.  4 
rightly  reminds  us.     Cp.  nn.  on  IV  (vn), 

12  §5  (863)»  17  §9  (9*^1)^ 

*  See  Si^\6mtmvi5  Anii'quitus  &f  Greece 
I.  p.  148,  Eng.  trans,  by  Mann  and  Hardy 
(London.  1880.  8). 

^  Sec  the  notes  on  iv  (vii).  13  §  5,  16 
§  ",  17  §  5»  §  10,  §  la;  V  (vni),  5  §  11. 

"  See  on  iv  (vii).  16.  la* 
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parties  of  adults  are  to  be  countenanced,  iv  (vii).  17.  12  ^  Inspectors 
for  the  women  (yi^ratKorojaot)  are  also  mentioned  along  with  the  inspec- 
tors of  boys  as  officials  in  aristocracies,  vi  (iv).  15*  13,  vn  (vi),  8,  23: 
they  certainly  ought  not  to  be  absent  from  the  true  Aristocracy*.  We 
can  hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  on  the  decision  of  these  two 
boards  of  officers  the  exposure  or  rearing  of  new-born  infants  de- 
pended'; and  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  fixed 
number  of  citizens  they  were  authorized,  nay  were  bound,  to  enforce 
abortion  if  necessary;  11.  6.  10  flf.,  iv  (vii).  16.  §  15,  §  17** 

This  unalterable  number  of  citizens  is  bound  up  mth.  the  equally 
unalterable  number  of  inalienable  and  indivisible  family  properties, 
IV  (vii).  10,  II,  of  which,  as  in  Plato's  Laws^^  t^^ch  citizen  holds  two, 
one  near  the  town,  and  one  further  off  in  the  country  towards  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory.  This  indicates  a  second  treatment  of  the 
same  subject,  comprising  the  more  accurate  discussion  of  property  in 
general  and  of  national  wealth  which  was  expressly  promised,  iv  (vii)» 
5.  2  J  and  here  the  propriety  of  the  provisional  definition  of  national 
wealth  adopted  in  the  passage  just  cited  should  have  been  submitted 
to  a  second  and  more  detailed  examination^  Here  also  a  place  would 
no  doubt  be  found  for  explaining  more  fully  the  reasons  promised  rv  (vn). 
10  §  10,  §  14,  why  Aristotle  was  induced  to  adopt  crwrcrma;  why  it  is 
better  to  promise  and  grant  freedom  to  serfs  and  slaves  as  a  reward  for 
good  conduct  i  together  with  the  discussion  of  their  general  treat- 
ment announced  in  this  passage';  also  the  consideration  of  the  question 
postponed  in  il  10,  9,  as  to  what  means  it  may  be  expedient  to  tolerate 
in  order  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population  beyond  the  limits  fixed®. 

But  there  is  an  explicit  proof,  that  even  the  political  organization 
of  the  ideal  state  was  to  be  treated  in  detail  In  one  passage,  lu 
8.  25,  the  more  precise  solution  of  the  question  whether  and  under 
what  conditions  and  at  whose  instance  changes  in  the  established 
laws  are  admissible  is  left  over  for  further  consideration".  What  sort 
of  restrictions  Aristotle  wished  to  introduce  in  this  respect  we  cannot 
tell :  it  is  only  certain  that,  while  he  did  not  allow  the  popular  assembly 
the  initiative,  he  yet  made  every  new  law  dependent  upon  their  consent^**. 

15.    IV   (VII). 


*  2^Uer,  op*c,  ii  ii  739  /;.  3,  assumes  a 
discussion  on  this  last  point  to  be  pro- 
mised. The  context  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  warrant  this :  see  the  note  there, 

*  Sec  the  notes  there. 

'  The  usage  was  somewhat  different, 
though  hiWX  analogous,  at  Sparta  :  see  n. 
on  IV  (vii).  16.  15. 

*  See  the  notes  there  J  also  !i.  7*  5  with 
n.  (136). 


*  Cp.  the  notes  on  11.  6. 
10.  ti. 

^  Cp.  the  note  on  iv  (vn).  5.  2* 
''  Cp.  the  notes  there, 

*  Cp.  n.  on  n.  to.  9  (368). 

*  Cp.  the  note  there,  (178). 

^"  Of  course  constitutional  changes  are 
not  permissible  if  it  is  seriously  meant 
that  this  constitution  is  in  all  poiDts  abso- 
lutely the  best. 
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Moreover,  the  powers  of  the  popular  assembly  were  but  limited  even 
in  this  best  of  all  communities,  composed  of  men  not  under  thirty- 
five*  nor  yet  over  seventy  years  of  age.  Apart  from  the  election  of 
magistrates  they  were  not  to  extend  much  beyond  the  acceptance  or 
rejection,  without  further  debate  or  amendment,  of  treaties,  and  of 
peace  or  war,  as  previously  determined  upon  and  proposed  by  the  senate 
and  the  highest  magistrates'.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  popular  courts  of 
justice  on  the  Atlienian  model  were  to  decide  charges  brought  against 
magistrates  during  the  time  of  their  accountabihty*.  Equal  in  birth» 
in  landed  estate,  in  immunity  frora  all  remunerative  or  productive 
labour*,  and  in  respect  of  a  public  education  from  their  seventh  year*, 
all  citizens  of  this  state  enjoy  equal  rights.  Any  qualified  citizen  may, 
it  seems,  vote  for  any  other  for  any  magistracy,  such  a  civic  body  being 
credited  with  the  intelligence  and  good  will  to  nominate  to  each  branch 
of  the  government  the  persons  most  suitable  on  the  ground  of  the 
distinctions  in  capacity  and  training  which,  in  spite  of  equal  circum- 
stances, have  manifested  themselves*.  But  Aristotle  certainly  did  not 
intend  to  leave  undecided  at  what  precise  age  the  entrance  upon 
full  citii:enship  was  to  take  place ;  nor  again  at  what  age  men  were 
superannuated,  and  upon  retiring  became  priests,  iv  (vii)*  9.  9,  whereby 
almost  entire  leisure  for  science  was  secured  to  them  in  their  old  age'.j 
The  figures  50  and  70  which  have  been  tentatively  assumed  will  at  least 
be  not  far  removed  from  his  view ;  and  thus  this  governing  civic  body 
will  be  considerably  in  the  minority  when  compared  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  citizens  superannuated  or  not  yet  fully  qualified,  the  boys,  younger 
men,  and  the  aged  of  the  citiiten  order".  Only  foreigners  and  resident 
aliens  are  allowed  to  engage  in  trade,  industry,  or  manual  labour:  a  pro- 


*  See  im.  on  iv  (vn).  9  §  9,  16  §  9. 

^  This  folio ws  from  il.  u.  6,  m,  11, 
8  «.,  taken  in  connexion  wUh  the  other 
pos&ages  quoted  in  Exc.  iv  at  the  end  of 
Bk.  n. 

■*  This  may  be  inferred  from  tl  12.  >;, 
IJL  1 1,  8  ;  see  notes  there  :  also  Exc.  v  at 
the  end  of  Bk.  it.  Bui  Aristotle  might 
have  required  that  the  jurors  in  thesie 
courts  should  be  elected  instead  of  being 
chosen  by  lot ;  see  H.  11.  7  w,  (391). 

*  IT.  9  8  iff.,  It  g  10:  III.  5  §  2 
n*  (504).  §  5*  §  5  /'.(509) :  IV  (VI i),  9§  I, 
§  lU  §9;  to  §  13;  1^  §  4:  V  (vni).  2 
%%  3—6  «.  (981)  J  4  §  t  H,  (1004) ;  5  §  8 
fi,  (1028);  6  §  4ff.;  §  16;  7  g  t  with 
notes,  Cp.  ali*o  E\c.  \  at  the  end  of 
Bk,  v  (viu);  «.  on  i.  n.  6  (j^J)  with  the 
passages  Ihere  quoted. 


*  IV  (vn),  17  §  7,  and  the  note  on  §  4; 

§  »5  "'  (97«>)  •  V  (^'tiO'  3  §  13  "•  (i«>03)  J 

4  §  7flr.  and  Exc,  t  at  the  end  of  Bk. 
v  fvin). 

*  Sec  L  7  §  I  «-  (58  h):  HI.  1  §|  o,  10  w. 
(440.440^  ri§§afr.,  13  §9''*  (595),  i6§i 
".  {fm)f  §  '3;  n  §§  i.  ^  ■  IV  (vti).  8  §4; 
9  §g  7»  « J  ^3  §  9  «,  (8S5),  14  §  5  r  VI  (iv|, 
M  §  8:  also  11.  a  g§  6,  7,  ajid  cp.  the 
notes  on  11.  a.  4  <T33)  ^^^  i"-  ^V  'J- 
Other  passages  seem  to  contradict  this,  as 
n.  2§  2  ff,  §  4  n.  (133):  111.  4  §  5  ft,  (47i)j 

5  §  10;  6g^  1,3;  7^  I,  1;  15  518— I©; 
iH  §  I :  but  see  the  notes:  also  n,  on 
IV  (VII).  9.  9. 

"  Because  old  men  are  r»o  longer  of 
service  for  government  Ji.  9,  25»  See  the 
note  there  aiid  on  iv  (vn).  9.  9  (8j6). 

^  Cp.  n.  on  IV  (vm).  9.  9  (847). 
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nibition  which  strikes  a  severe  blow  at  the  cultivntion  of  the  imitative 
arts,  that  is,  at  the  fine  arts\  The  soiJ  is  to  be  cultivated  by  serfs  who 
are  not  free,  or  at  all  events  by  vassals  of  non-Hellenic  descent  who  are 
but  half  free^ 

But,  while  emphatically  not  a  conquering  military  power  any  more 
than  a  trading  community,  this  state  with  its  one  aim  of  culture* 
makes  the  largest  concessions  possible  in  both  these  directions.  It  is 
to  be  a  maritime  state,  iv  (vii).  6.  i  ff.*,  as  well  as,  like  Athens,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes,  to  exercise  an  hegemony ;  that  is,  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
a  more  or  less  dependent  confederation,  in  which  union  has  been 
achieved,  if  necessary,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword  \  In  this  way 
Aristotle  thinks  that  the  peculiar  spirit  and  core  of  Athenian  social  and 
political  life,  that  wonderfully  noble  union  of  manliness  with  culture, 
has  been  best  preserved  and  promoted  by  a  partial  fusion  with  Spartan 
forms.  He  may  even  have  counted  on  the  tribute  of  the  allies  to  fiU 
the  treasury.  Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why,  after  the  wise  regu- 
lation that  only  a  part  of  the  soil  should  be  broken  up  into  family 
properties,  the  rest  being  reser\x*d  as  domain  land,  only  the  expenditure 
upon  public  worship  and  the  common  messes,  not  that  upon  any  other 
state  function,  is  taken  into  account  w*hen  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
revenue  from  this  domain  land,  iv  (vii).  9.  7.  *Tlie  messes  (crvo-atTta) 
'are  with  Aristotle,  as  they  were  at  Sparta^,  at  once  common  meals 
'and  military  unions.     Some  of  them  are  to  be  held  in  the  guard- 

*  houses  inside  the  city  walF*     All  boards  of  officials  have  their  messes, 

*  each   in   its   own   official   quarters :    so,   too,  the   priests ;    even   the 

*  rangers  and  field-patrols  in  the  country".     The  rule  of  a  common  mess- 

*  table  is  binding  on  all  collective  members  of  the  political  body  corpo- 
*rate'/  In  pardcular  from  them  springs  that  voluntary  communism 
which  Aristotle  praises  in  the  Spartans'",  and  the  entry  into  them  was 
undoubtedly  to  begin  with  enlistment  amongst  the  recruits  at  the  age 
of  seventeen '\  Later  on,  but  yet  hardly  before  the  training  of  these 
recruits  is  completed^*  with  their  twenty-first  year^^  they  are  also  per- 


*  Even  vocal  and  instrumenta,!  virtuosi 
in  music  are  cli-ssecl  Avith  manual  la- 
lx)urers  {^d¥a\i<roi),y  (vi  M ).  5  §  8,  tf.{i  028)  6, 
§  4  ff.,  §^  15,  16;  T  ^61  comp.  Exc.  I  at 
the  end  ofBk.  v  (vni). 

«  IV  (vn),  9§  8,  10  §  r^. 

*  ['Culture-state*;  one  which  exists 
to  promote  the  higher  civili^tation :  see  p. 
48.   Tkd 

*  Cp*  Hotts  on  IV  (vir).  c.  6. 

*  See  tv  (v(i|.  14.  51  with  n.  (917). 

'  Cp.  Schomann    op>  c,  pp.  ?7i|  179 


Eng.  tran«,  Trieber  ^/,  i-.  j — 16. 

'  IV  (vii).  12.  I. 

«  IV  (vji),  iigg  2,  7,  8. 

*  Onckcn  ^/>.  f.  ii.  198, 

1"  u.  5,  5flf..  IV  (vn).  10.  9,  cp.  n.  5 
g§  15,  r6*  with  notes  alsci  the  note^  on 
II.  5  §  6  (156b),  §  7  n.  (158):  also 
VIT  (VI).  5.  10  with  note. 

"  V  (vui).  4.  9»  cp.  Exc.  I  at  the  end 
of  Bk.  V  (viii). 

*^  See  on  iv  (vii).  17.  u  *i.  (966). 

"  IV  (vn).  17.  15. 
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mitted  to  attend  drinking- parties'  and  there  to  sing, — which  under  all 
other  circumstances  is  strictly  prohibited  to  adults*;  further  to  visit  the 
theatre  and  musical  and  poetical  entertainments  of  all  kinds'. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  also  clear  now  that  the  passages  to  which 
we  are  referred  in  il  6  ^  12,  15,  are  still  extant*,  but  that  more 
precise  explanations  ought  to  follow.  Similarly  the  promise  of  future 
discussions  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  question  whether  it  is 
essential  that  the  citizens  should  be  of  the  same  descent^  m.  5  §  6,  is 
fulfilled  as  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned  in  iv  (vii).  c.  4 ;  but  the 
second  part  was  scarcely  to  be  dismissed  inth  merely  the  subsequent 
remark  vill  (v).  3  §  11  f.;  it  w^as  no  doubt  to  be  more  thoroughly 
discussed  in  the  examination  of  the  absolutely  best  constitution*. 

It  appears  to  us^  it  was  remarked  before  (p,  46},  not  so  easy  to 
understand  how  the  resident  alien  of  Stageira,  the  great  realist,  the  friend 
of  the  Macedonian  kings  under  whose  spear  the  last  energies  of  Greek 
life  were  bleeding  away,  was  still  Greek  and  Athenian  enough  to  dream 
of  the  possibility  that  the  *  nobility  of  mankind/  the  Greek  nation,  had 
yet  to  wait  for  the  future  to  produce  its  noblest  race,  who  alone  would 
be  one  day  capable  of  creating  this  pattern  state,  iv  (vii),  c.  7.  More 
intelligible,  but  all  the  more  repulsive,  is  it  to  note  how  Aristotle  sets 
about  the  propagation  of  this  noblest  of  civic  bodies,  in  true  Spartan 
or  Platonic  fashion*',  by  tyrannical  marriage-laws  and  matrimonial 
supervision  and  inhuman  exposure  of  children,  as  if  he  were  raising 
a  breed  of  race-horses :  to  see  the  successful  defender  of  the  family 
and  of  property,  who  investigates  with  admirable  profundity  the  moral 
nature  of  marriage",  at  the  same  time  hampering  and  almost  s tiding 
the  free  use  of  property  and  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  destro}ing 
the  healthy  vital  atmosphere  of  marriage.  And  this  by  measures  which, 
as  we  have  said  {p.  34),  go  far  beyond  those  of  Plato  in  the  Laws, 
by  fixing  a  normal  number  of  children  which  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
are  permitted  to  have  and  sanctioning  abortion  in  order  to  secure  tliat 
the  number  is  never  exceeded. 

VIII.    The  Pathology  of  the  Existing  Constitutjons. 

The  opening  words  of  the  sixth  book — ^Bk.  iv.  in  the  old  order — are 
in    their   most   suitable   connexion  when  following  directly  upon  the 


*  IV  (vnV  17,  II. 

"  V  (vill}.  5  §  8,  6  §  4  with  notes  :  cp. 
H.  on  IV  tvil).  rj.  It  (966).  No  weight 
can  be  given  to  v  (viu),  7.  13  f,  as  ihe 
passage  is  conjectured   to  be   spurious ; 


see  ff.  (ill  3)* 
'  IV  (vir).  17.  II. 
^  Cp.  «.  on  II.  6,  14. 

*  Cp.  «.  on  III-  3,  6. 

•  Cp,  Exc.  1  at  the  end  of  Bk.  it. 
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description  of  the  ideal  state.  The  task  of  Politics,  we  read,  is  not 
simply  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  absolutely  (ct;rX(i5s)  b^st  con* 
stitution.  It  equally  includes  the  determination  of  what  is  best  on  the 
average  (rats  TrXciorais  TroXecrt);  and  of  the  best  constitution  under  the 
given  circumstances  (ck  ruiv  vTrapx^jvrinv),  or  in  other  words  the  best  for 
a  given  people  or  a  given  population.     If  finally  it  happens  that  even 

^this  last  is  out  of  the  question,  political  science  has  to  treat  of  the  best 
ssibie  form  of  some  worse  constitution ;  and  hence  most  investigate 
alJ  possible  species  and  even  sub-species  of  constitutions.     The  third 

.  book,  for  example,  spoke  of  democracy  and  oligarchy  j  this  is  now  cor- 

fiected  by  the  statement  that  there  are  several  subordinate  varieties  of 
both.  But  while  those  fundamental  distinctions  of  the  third  book  are 
again  resumed,  we  are  expressly  told  in  c.  2  that  the  first  problem  has 
already  been  solved  by  an  account  of  the  al^solutely  best  constitution, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  monarchy  and  ariiitocracy  proper;  thus 

[Only  die  remaining  normal  constitutions  and  their  corruptions  have  still 
to  be  discussed.  The  order  in  which  these  stand  is  as  follows:  mixed  or 
so-called  Aristocracies',  Polity  (IloXtrcia),  Democracy,  Oligarchy,  Ty- 
ranny'. The  problems  to  be  solved  are  as  follows;  to  determine  (i) 
how  many  subordinate  kinds  of  constitutions  there  are;  {2)  what  is  on 
the  average  the  best  constitution;  (3)  for  what  different  sorts  of  people 
the  different  forms  are  adapted;  {4)  how  we  ought  to  set  to  work  in 
regulating  each  form  of  democracy  and  of  oligarchy  j  and,  last  of  all, 
(5)  what  are  the  causes  which  overthrow  and  the  means  to  preserve  the 
various  constitutions.  Thus,  first  of  all,  we  here  find  from  Aristotle 
himself  an  express  corroboration  of  the  view  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  (old  order)  came  fourth  and  fifth  in  the  work  as  he  wrote  it : 
and  in  c.  7  §  2,  he  once  more  repeats  the  sixme  declaration,  that  the 
absolutely  best  conslitulion  discussed  in  those  books  alone  deserves  to 
be  called  Aristocracy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  just  as  the  interpo- 
lator of  c.  3  §  4,  refers  to  this  part  of  the  work  under  the  name  of  the 
**discussions  on  Aristocracy"  {iv  roh  -srept  tiJv  a/)t<rroicpaTtav),  and  so 
must  still  have  had  the  original  order  before  him.  In  the  next  place  the 
order  given  in  the  above  arrangement  is  adhered  to  most  strictly  in 
the  exposition  which  follows. 

For  setting  aside  c.  3  and  04^  i — 19,  which  certainly  do  not 
contradict  this  procedure,  but,  as  was  just  remarked,  can  hardly^  be  hy 


^  aX  hwQtka^byLXvai  dpitrroKpaTlm  vi  (iv). 
9.  fo:  see  note  on  vi  (iv).  2.  4. 

'  See  the  note  on  vi  (iv).  t,  4  (1  u6). 
■  Sec  the  notes  on  vt  (tv).  3  §  i,  §  2, 


§4(it54K§8;  4i  i,§4(ti64),§§5r  6, 
§8  (1176),  §  i2(nH2,  1183),  §  13  (1185) 
§i5(ii87h§i7  0iSQ),  §119,  20. 
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Aristotle  himself,  there  is,  first,  an  enumeration  (i)  in  c.  4  §§  20 — 31  of 
the  four  varieties  of  Democracy  and  at  the  beginning  of  c.  5,  ^  i — 3,  of 
the  four  varieties  of  Oligarchy  passing  from  one  resembling  Polity  to 
one  which  approaches  Tyranny ;  then,  c.  6,  it  is  shown  why  there  can 
only  be  four  varieties  for  each  of  these  two  constitutions :  next  follows 
a  discussion  of  mixed  or  spurious  Aristocracy  in  its  two  varieties,  when 
mixed  with  democratic  and  oligarchical,  or  merely  with  democratic 
elements,  c.  7 ;  cc.  8,  9,  treat  of  the  constitution  most  nearly  allied  to 
this  last,  Polity  (IloXiTcta)  or  equal  combination  of  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy;  and  c.  10  of  Tyranny  and  the  forms  in  which  it  blends 
with  Monarchy.  Then  (2)  c.  11  presents  IIoXtTcta  in  its  character  as 
the  rule  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class,  as  the  best  constitution  on  the 
average.  The  next  investigation  (3)  breaks  off  unfinished  in  §  5  of 
c.  la*:  the  passage  which  follows  (12  §  6,  13  §  i — 11),  i.e.  all  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  except  §  12,  does  not  belong  to  this  subject  but  to  the 
regulation  of  Polity :  had  it  been  more  correctly  edited  it  would  have 
been  worked  into  c.  9  to  which  I  would  transpose  it  Only  one  circum- 
stance is  out  of  harmony :  in  the  order  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
(S)  the  theory  of  revolutions  and  the  safeguards  of  constitutions  does 
not  come  last  of  all,  but  takes  up  the  whole  of  (old)  Bk.  v;  while  (4)  the 
regulation  of  the  different  forms  of  Democracy  and  Aristocracy  does  not 
appear  till  the  first  four  chapters  of  (old)  Bk.  vi.  The  last  three  chap- 
ters of  (old)  Bk.  IV,  cc.  14 — 16,  are  taken  up  with  fundamental  con- 
siderations of  a  general  kind  on  the  regulation  and  organization  of  all 
possible  constitutions,  except  Monarchy,  Tyranny,  and  true  Aristocracy, 
according  to  each  of  the  throe  authorities  in  the  state.  Thus  the 
deliberative  or  decreeing  body  is  treated  in  c.  14,  the  administrative 
boiiy  or  the  organisation  of  the  officials  and  magistrates  in  c.  15, 
the  judicial  power  in  c.  16,  In  accordance  with  this  it  has  been 
proposed  to  transpose  the  (old)  Sixth  Hook  before  the  (old)  Fifth,  so 
that  the  fonner  becomes  the  (new)  Seventh  and  the  latter  the  (new) 
Kighth :  and  this  order  has  been  followed  in  the  text*.     If  it  is  right 

*  Sccihc  note  there,  11315).  inlerUice  questions  (4)  and  (5)   directly 

•  UiUlenbmml  .»/.  .'.  p.  yi\  ff.  defends  a^ntmdicts  Aristotle's  express  announce- 
the  revviveil  order  here  by  savinj;  that  Aris-  ment  alxne,  makes  this  whole  announce- 
lot  le  intende^l  to  lay  down  m  vi  ^iv).  cc.  ment  refer  only  to  the  contents  of  Books 
14  lO  the  elements  \>f  the  OvMistitutions  iv  and  v  ^{  the  old  order  :  in  these  two 
an\l  then  in  the  tir>t  place  in  HiH>k  v  of  Ixx^ks  Aristotle,  as  he  thinks,  gives  a 
the  old  ouler,  went  on  to  dt^cril>e  their  complete  discussion  of  the  theor>-  of  the 
practical  working,  Kvause  ujx^n  this  vie-  imjvrfeci  cvmsiitutions  with  regard  to 
jx^uils  the  right  ciMwhination  of  the  ele-  their  general  underhnng  principles ;  in  the 
n^ents  which  follow  in  the  (old)  lVv>k  vi.  tv^Kl)  lkx>k  vi  he  adds  a  more  special  ex- 
/eller  i^n  the  v>ther  hand  %''K  ••.  11  ii  675  lIU  jx-*sitii>n.  I  ha\-e  explained  in  the  Jakrh, 
e\idenily  with  the  right  view  that  thus  to  /,  P\iiK\,  ci.  1870,  343— 3  A  549  f-  ^^"S 
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li  must  certainly  be  assumed  that  the  four  references  back  to  the  (old) 

■  Fifth  Book  which  we  find  in  the  (old)  Sixth  do  not,  at  least  in  their 
present  form,  belong  to  Aristotle,  but  at  the  earliest  to  the  author  of 
the  later  edition  which  has  come  down  to  us.  One  of  them,  vn  (vi). 
4,  15,  is  in  fact  so  little  suited  to  its  context  that  it  at  once  proclaims 
H  itself  to  be  a  spurious  insertion '.  Two  of  the  others,  vu  (vi).  i  §  i 
and  1  §  10,  may  be  removed,  at  least  without  much  harm,  on  the 
same  grounds'.  But  the  fourth,  vii  (vi).  5.  2,  is  so  firmly  embedded 
in  the  context  that  there  is  no  resource  but  to  assume  that  the  inter- 
polator has  changed  the  future,  which  Aristotle  himself  used  here,  into 
the  past*;  an  assumption  quite  as  possible  for  the  third  passage  as  that 
of  an  interpolation  *.  The  two  parts  of  the  work  thus  moved  into 
immediate  proximity— the  three  concluding  chapters  of  Bk.  vi  (iv)  and 
the  first  seven  chapters  of  Bk.  vii  (vi)— then  become  the  general  and 
particular  parts  of  the  same  discussion  \  But'  we  miss  the  account, 
promised  at  the  beginning  of  Bk.  vti  (vi),  of  the  possible  combinations 
which  may  arise  when  in  one  and  the  same  state  the  several  political 
authorities  are  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  different  consti- 
tutions, vn  (vi),  I,  3  f.**  Nor  is  this  the  only  defect  In  the  eighth 
and  last  chapter  of  Bk*  vn  (vi)  the  theory  of  the  organization  of  the 
executive  still  remains  a  rough  sketch,  not  yet  worked  out  in  detail. 
It  certainly  brings  to  a  real  solution  a  |>art  of  the  questions  merely 
proposed  or  mentioned  provisionally  in  vi  (iv).  c.  16':  but  it  contributes 
hardly  anjlhing  towards  a  more  thorough  solution  of  a  problem  expressly 
mentioned  there  vi  (iv).  15  §  14,  as  not  yet  satisfactorily  solved  ;  namely 
a  discussion  of  the  differences  between  magistrates  in  different  consti- 
tutions;  while  it  omits  altogether  any  mention  of  the  influence  of  the 
various  departments  of  public  business  on  the  mode  of  election  to 
different  offices,  which  was  also  expressly  promised  there,  vi  (iv),  15. 
§  22*.     But  these  are  inconsiderable  defects,  and  if  on  the  transposition 


I  cannot  accept  this  soUition :  tire  ronin 
points  of  my  esplanntioii  will  be  foLind 
mih  some  modifications  in  the  notes  on 
vj  (rv).  2§5  (U43),  §6  (1144)^ 

'  See  the  note  there  (J424}. 

'  Only  in  the  latter  passage  the  ^k 
which  follows  must  be  charigetl  into  5^» 
or  else  the  whole  of  the  following  clause 
wvvi  hk  rA  d^tt£^ara...X^uM^>'  cxpunged. 

*  See  the  note  there,  and  Spengel 
UtUr  dk  Poliiik  56  ff. 

"*  In  that  case  the  change  of  hk  into  ^jj, 
slight  as  it  is,  will  hw  unnecessary, 

*  See  the  note  on  vi  (rv).  a,  6  (1144). 
Oncken,  op.  r.  if.  153,  thinks  these  seven 


chapters  contain  nothing  but  repetitionii 
of  propositions  enlarged  upon  long  be- 
fore; but  this  *itateiiient  is  not  proved, 
and  is  quite  incorrect, 

*  E.g.  the  deiil^erative  body  and  the 
election  of  magistrates  on  oligarcbicalj 
the  lawcoixrts  on  aristocrat ical,  princi- 
ples. Cp.  the  last  note  (1488)  at  the  end 
of  Bk,  vn  (VI), 

^  Cp*  upon  this  point  the  more  precise 
explanation  in  the  note  on  vi  (iv,)  15.  i 

^  Oncken  /.  f.  complains  of  the  way 
in  which  this  sketch,  ramlelled  in  its  main 
features  on  the  organization  of  the  Attic 
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proposed  this  book,  vii  (vi),  no  longer  forms  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  on  imperfect  forms  of  the  state  it  will  be  most  obvious  to 
treat  them  like  other  spaces  left  blank  in  the  course  of,  and  not  at  the 
end  of,  principal  sections  •  where  we  have  more  reason  to  conjecture 
subsequent  losses  than  to  infer  that  the  execution  on  Aristotle's  own 
part  w^as  deficient 

For  the  highly  artistic  construction  of  Book  viii  (v)  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Anaiysts-j  on  the  transpositions  necessary 
even  in  this  book,  as  well  as  on  the  spurious  passages  in  all  the  books, 
to  the  Commentary\  It  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  the  ripe  political  wisdom  shown  in  the  account  of  the 
forms  of  government  actually  established ;  and  this  eighth  book  in 
particular  preeminently  reveals  the  statesman'.  In  his  picture  of  the 
despot  of  the  shrewder  type  who  skilfully  copies  the  genuine  king, 
vni  (v).  ir.  17 — 34,  it  really  looks  as  if  he  had  anticipated  with 
prophetic  eye  the  second  French  Empire  and  the  third  Napoleon. 
Can  these  precepts  on  despotism  {rvpayvh)  have  actually  been  read 
by  the  latter  and  turned  to  account  ?  That  question  no  one  perhaps 
is  in  a  position  to  answer. 

There  is  yet  another  fact  which  quite  apart  from  this  may  be  empha- 
sized here.  As  Teichmiiller  especially  has  shown  "^  Aristotle  recognised 
even  in  his  day  the  importance  of  the  influence  which  the  mode  of  life 
and  the  social  relations  of  a  nation  exercise  upon  the  form  of  its 
political  development  and  of  its  constitution.  Yet  Zeller's  remarks*, 
that  he  nevertheless  does  not  speak  of  civil  society  as  distinct  from  the 
state,  and  that  the  diflerent  principles  of  classification  which  he  assigns 
for  the  forms  of  government  will  not  quite  blend  into  a  unity,  appear  to 
be  by  no  means  completely  answered  by  Teichmiiller's  explanations, 
it  is  true  that  in  ur,  5.  9  ff.,  iv  (vii).  7  f ,  Aristotle  draws  a  definite  dis- 
tinction  between  social  relations  and  the  political  relations  proper  which 


govcmment,  follows  wiLhout  any  intro- 
duction upon  what  precedes.  This  is 
<^ujte  true,  but  he  appears  to  overlook 
i^m,  re  T€fA  iKtlvunf  cf  n  Xoivhv^  01)  x^^*^ 
iwiffxi^ourQai  in  the  aiinouncement  of  the 
contents  vii  (vi).  i.  i,  which  points  to  a, 
siupplement  with  such  additions ;  since  in 
the  execution  it  is  the  first  four  chapters 
that  anijwcr  to  the  following  words  Kai  rbv 
oIk€iov  Kal  rhp  (Tv/£<p4povTa  Tp6wQ¥  dvoJoui'cu 
irp6s  ^^d^r^j',  but  in  reverse  order.  Tliat 
the  whole  liook  is  *a  regular  medley  of 

*  motley  elements,  which,  although  per- 

*  haps  of  the  same  date,  certainly  never 

*  stood  in  the  same  original  connexion* 


is  therefore  (see  p.  59  «.  5)  an  ungrounded 
assertion.     See  the  note  on  vni  (vr),  1. 1 

*  [See  also  below^  pp.  93  ff.] 

'  Cp.  Hildenbrand  ^/*  t\  469— 4S6; 
Zeller  op.  c,  n  \i  750;  Oocken  i*f*  r,  11. 
141 — 35a  f  Ilenkel  {^p.  c,  91:  Van  der 
Rest  op.  c.  5^9  fi", 

*  In  />/«?  arhtotdheht  Einikeilung  dtr 
Verfassimgifornun  ta  IT  (St  Petersburg 
1859,  8),  Compare  the  review  by  Su- 
semihl  JahrtKf.  P/tiloL  cm,  1871  p.  137 
sqc|,,  from  which  is  taken  all  of  import- 
ance in  what  follows. 

*  a/,  c,  ri  ii  699,  705  foll.»  749, 
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in  various  ways  depend  upon  them:  vi  (iv),  4  §§  20^22,  6  §§  i— $♦ 
12  §  2;  VII  (vi).  4  ^  1—3,  8—14;  cp.  iiL  12  §  7  f. ;  iv(vii>.  cc  8,  9; 
VI  (iv).  cc,  3,  4-  But  he  nowhere  attributes  to  the  former  independent 
importance,  or  a  separate  province  of  their  own :  they  are  generally 
regarded  only  as  the  condition  which  is  requisite  in  order  that  the  life 
of  the  state  may  take  this  or  that  form.  But  this  leaves  the  distinction 
imperfect.  In  general,  where  Aristotle  discovers  a  new  conception  he 
also  coins  his  own  term  for  it,  or  at  any  rate  remarks  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  appropriate  word  for  it  in  Greek,  But  here,  in  keeping  with  this 
imperfection,  there  is  no  such  remark  with  reference  to  civil  society; 
but,  as  Teichmiiller '  himself  quite  rightly  observes,  the  word  *city* 
or  *  state'  (TrcfXi?)  is  sometimes  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  exclude 
the  merely  social  elements,  sometimes  with  a  wider  meaning  to  include 
them.  Further,  the  distinction  of  Monarchy,  Aristocracy  and  Polityj 
and  so  also  amongst  the  degenerate  forms,  that  of  Tyranny,  Oligarchy 
and  Democracy,  merely  according  to  the  number  of  the  rulers  (ui. 
7*  2  f*),  is  certainly  only  provisional.  Immediately  afterwards  (in  c,  8, 
see  above  p.  3S)  it  is  described  as  something  merely  accidental  in  the 
case  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy,  which  in  the  extreme  case  might 
even  be  absent,  the  real  ground  of  the  distinction  being  poverty  and 
wealth.  Indeed  later  on  the  mere  distinction  in  number  is,  in  the  c^ise 
of  Aristocracy  and  Polity,  completely  abandoned.  Even  in  the  ideal 
Aristocracy  the  whole  civic  body  rules  itself;  and  although  here,  as  was 
remarked  above  (p.  54),  the  real  governing  body  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  forms  a  minority  of  the  whole  number,  yet  one  can  see  no 
reason  why  in  a  spurious  Aristocracy  the  actual  civic  body  must 
necessarily  be  a  smaller  number  than  in  a  Pohty,  Thus  the  only 
normal  constitutions  proper  that  remain  are  ideal  Monarchy  and  ideal 
Aristocracy,  see  vi  (iv).  7  §  2,  8  §  t ;  spurious  Aristocracies  and  Polity 
only  occupy  the  place  of  intermediate  or  transitional  forms  between  the 
normal  constitutions  and  their  corruptions.  The  so-called  Aristocracies 
are  said  to  be  mLxed  forms  combining  aristocratic  with  democratic 
elements  or  both  with  Oligarchy,  vi  (iv),  7  §  4,  8  §  9 ;  why  there  should 
not  also  be  among  them  combinations  of  aristocratic  and  oligarchical 
elements*  without  democratic  admixture,  is  not  quite  clear.  Polity 
appears  as  a  mixture  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy :  if  this  is  the  case, 
both  these  extremes,  to  which  it  is  intermediate,  must  be  considered 
to  be  perv'Crted  forms  of  it,  instead  of  Oligarchy  being  a  corruption  of 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy  of  Pohty,  as  was  said  at  first  {in.  7.  i  foil) 
and  again  repeated  vi  (iv).  8.  i.    There  are  however  even  later  passages 

^  ;.  (.  14  fr.  *  Sec  the  note  on  vi  (iv).  7.  4  (1238)* 
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in  which  Oligarchy  is  defined  as  a  corruption  of  Aj*istocracy ;  and  his 
qualification  of  prevailing  views,  that  it  is  the  rule  c  f  the  rich  rather  than 
of  the  minority,  is  in  some  measure  ignored  viii  (v)  7*  i.*  In  Polity  then 
no  aristocratic  element  i.s  recognised  ;  for  the  pri'xiple  of  Aristocracy  is 
virtue  or  superior  excellence*,  while  the  only  excellence  discoverable  in 
Polity  is  superiority  in  war;  in.  7,  4,  comp.  vi  (iv).  13.  7  foil/  This  is 
just  what  Aristotle  censures  in  Sparta,  11.  9.  34  f,  iv{vii)  14  §  15  ff. 
(cp.  2  §  9) ;  and  consequently  he  ought  not  to  have  reckoned  the 
Spartan  constitution,  as  he  does,  with  spurious  aristocracies,  but  with 
Polities*  But  on  the  other  hand  how  should  Polities  be  counted 
amongst  normal  constitutions  of  even  the  second  rank  unless  a  certain 
excellence  of  the  citi^ens  was  also  required  in  them  ?  Or  is  the  public 
education,  for  which  Sparta  is  praised,  v  (vni).  i.  4^  to  make  the 
diflference?  But  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  at  CarthagCj  and  yet 
Aristotle  classes  the  constitution  there  with  aristocracies  and  not  with 
Pohlies\  Again,  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  of  the  minority  is  repre- 
sented as  quite  indispensable  to  tlie  notions  of  oligarchy  and  democracy, 
VI  (iv).  4  ^  5>  6  ;  while  in  vin  (v).  7  g  $—%  vi  (jv).  7  §  4,  8  §  3  ff., 
Aristotle  is  made  to  adopt — at  one  moment  to  adopt  and  then  at  the 
next  to  contradict — ^a  view  which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  such 
definitions,  viz.  that  the  mixed  constitutions  which  incline  more  to 
democracy  should  be  called  Polities,  and  those  which  inch'ne  more  to 
oligarchy,  Aristocracies  **.  Such  inconsistencies  would  certainly  be  too 
glaring  even  for  a  far  less  able  thinker.  They  are  not  made  a  whit  more 
intelligible  by  the  fact  that  the  conception  of  Oligarchy  oscillates  some- 
what between  a  government  of  wealth,  of  birth,  and  of  a  minority : 
on  the  contrar}^  they  bear  the  clearest  marks  of  interpolation'.  But 
further :  the  best  of  the  four  varieties  of  democracy  is  a  departure  from 
Aristotle's  conception  of  democracy^  the  government  of  the  rich  by  the 
poor,  for  it  represents  both  as  sharing  the  government  equally,  vi(iv). 
4.  22.  Even  the  conception  of  a  degenerate  constitution  as  government 
in  the  interest  of  the  governors  is  not  at  all  applicable  here,  if  we  follow 
the  description  given  in  vn  (vi).  4  ^  i — 7,  nor  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
best  and  most  moderate  oligarchy.     Thus  both  should  be  reckoned 


4 


1  See  note  there,  and  on  viii  (v).  7.  6 

(1599)^ 

*  .See  llie  note  on  TH.  7,  3  (fjCj. 
'  Sec  the  note  on  iii,  7.  4  (538). 

*  So  A'lV,  Eth,  I.  13.  3,  1101a  ID  f., 
X*  9.  I3»  iiSoii  aQ  ff. 

B  VI  (IV).  7  §  4,  II.  vjii  (v).  7  §  4  and 
also  perhnp«  13  §  15.  In  u.  u  §  5  the 
axpreiisi'^*^  '~  -^ote  hesitaling. 


*Mt  is  a  si  range  misconception  of 
Oncken's  op.  f.  li.  136  f,  lo  allribule 
the  propositions  contained  in  vi  ([VJ*  8 
§§  5»  4  to  Aristotle  himself,  whereas  in 
fact  the  whole  chapter  is  written  to  re- 
fute  them. 

^  See  the  notes  on  VI  (iv).  4  §  4 
(1164);  7§4(ii38);  vn  (VI).  17(1402): 
VIII  (V).  7.6(1599). 
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amongst  the  normal  constitutions  of  the  second  class :  and  even  the 
second  and  third  varieties  of  oligarchy  would  have  to  be  included  with 
them  as  forming  the  lowest  types  of  normal  constitutions ;  since  they 
are  still  governed  by  the  laws,  and  so  are  constitutional,  not  arbitrary, 
governments  \  It  is  surprising  how  Teichmiiller*  could  overlook  the 
fact  that  on  his  own  showing,  the  social  element — whether  the  pre- 
dominating employment  is  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing,  or  trade  and 
industry,  or  something  intermediate,  the  pursuit  of  both  equally — only 
suffices  to  distinguish  three  varieties  of  democracy,  so  that  Aristotle  is 
obliged  to  take  other  points  of  view  in  order  to  make  out  four.  In 
the  case  of  oligarchy  the  distinction,  which  Aristotle  certainly  makes, 
between  the  rich  nobles  and  merchants  or  manufacturers  who  have 
made  money,  does  not  come  into  consideration  to  mark  the  distinction 
which  he  draws  between  the  four  varieties  of  this  constitution.  In  place 
of  it  we  have  merely  the  ever  increasing  growth  of  wealth  and  its  accu- 
mulation in  fewer  and  fewer  hands,  and  here  again  in  the  account  which 
Teichmiiller  •  himself  gives  of  these  varieties  this  is  precisely  the  case. 
In  the  whole  scheme  of  the  successive  grades  of  constitutions  from  the 
Ideal  Monarchy  downwards,  through  the  genuine  and  spurious  Aristo- 
cracies, Polity,  first  Democracy,  first  Oligarchy,  &c.,  down  to  the  most 
extreme  Democracy,  then  the  most  extreme  Oligarchy  (government  by 
Dynasts)*,  and  finally  Tyranny,  this  being  the  ultimate  stage  of  develop- 
ment*, there  is  no  place  where  the  historical  forms  of  the  monarchy 
could  be  fitted  in.  Lastly,  from  what  precedes  it  is  seen  that  the  early 
and  provisional  statement  of  the  relation  of  the  constitutions  to  one 
another,  111.  c.  7,  has  not  simply  been  modified  by  the  further  course 
of  the  discussions,  but  that  in  the  end  hardly  any  part  of  it  is  left 
standing;  so  that  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  under  these  circum- 
stances Aristotle  was  justified  in  putting  it  forward  even  provisionally. 
No  doubt  all  these  vacillations,  inequalities,  and  contradictions,  affect 
the  husk  rather  than  the  core  of  Aristotle's  political  theory:  indeed 
a  certain  portion  of  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  actual 
mistakes.  The  main  supports  of  this  political  system  are,  that  the 
unqualified  principle  of  democracy  and  the  absolute  principle  of  oli- 
garchy, the  latter  more  even  than  the  former,  introduce  the  same  sort 
of  arbitrary  government,  which  comes  to  a  head  in  Tyranny — that 
a  good  middle  class  is  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  political  life :  and 

'  Comp.   Oncken  op.  r.   1 1.  152,  who  cracy  from  a  polity, 
however  is  not  altogether  right ;  he  goes  *  op,  c.  18  t. 

too  far  in  maintaining  that  hence  under  *  op.  c,  20  f. 

certain  conditions  an  oligarchy  does  not  *  See  «.  on  ii.  10.  13. 

differ  from  an  aristocracy,  nor  a  demo-  ^  See  w.  on  vi  (iv).  11.  21  (1305). 
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their  strength  has  outlasted  the  storms  of  centtiries.  Poets  like  Pho* 
cylides  and  Euripides  {the  latter  with  a  pohtical  intention),  had,  it  is 
true,  sung  the  praise  of  the  middle  class '  j  *  but  Aristotle  is  the  first 

*  thinker  who  makes  the  functions  of  the  middle  class  in  society  and  in 

*  politics  the  foundation  of  his  practical  political  theories,  and  of  his 

*  explanation  of  political  history.     His  love  of  the  mean  in  all  things  is 

*  nowhere  so  systematically  and  so  consistently  carried  out  as  here*.' 
He  forcibly  depicts  the  equalizing  force  of  the  well-to-do  middle  class 
and  the  permanence  of  the  constitution  where  it  is  most  strongly  repre- 
sented, that  is,  HoXtTcta.  The  next  best  condition  is  one  where  it  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  one  of  the  two  contending  extremes,  rich  and  poor, 
and  thereby  is  enabled  to  stave  off  the  decisive  victory  of  either.  Even 
then  it  is  possible  to  maintain,  according  to  circumstances,  either  another 
Polity,  or  at  least  a  law-abiding  and  moderate  Democracy  or  Oligarchy, 
as  the  case  may  be.  But  where  the  middle  class  is  weaker  than  uther 
separately  a  perpetual  struggle  prevails  between  the  two  extremes,  with 
neverHL*nding  revolutions,  *and  the  end  is  the  fatal  exhaustion  of  both: 

*  while  Tyranny  succeeds  to  their  inheritance''.' 

But  the  more  essential  the  part  played  by  Polity  in  the  philosopher's 
political  system,  the  more  surprising  does  it  appear  that  his  remarks  on 
this  form  of  government  cannot  be  combined  in  all  their  details  into  a 
consistent  whole,  a  complete  picture  which  shall  be  quite  distinct.  At 
one  time  he  represents  it  as  being  in  accordance  with  an  aristocracy  and 
a  *  polity'  to  fill  all  offices  by  election,  without  a  property  qualification  ; 
in  the  case  of  puUty,  therefore,  by  no  higher  qualification  than  is  gene- 
rally requisite  here  for  actual  citizenship  vi  (iv).  9.  5.  At  another  time 
however  the  application  of  the  lot,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by 
election  with  restriction  of  the  right  of  voting  or  being  voted  for,  vi  (14). 
15  §  19  f,  is  said  to  be  characteristic  of  PoUty.  This  contradiction  may 
not  be  so  important  perhaps  as  at  first  sight  appears^;  yet  we  are  all 
the  more  surprised  to  find  in  the  same  chapter  the  restriction  of  the 
popular  assembly  to  the  mere  election  of  the  council  and  the  magistrates 
represented  as  characteristic  of  Polity,  vi  (iv)*  14  §  10*,  and  then  to  hear 
(S  15)  that  usually  in  Pohties  the  resolutions  of  the  popular  assembly 
may  be  annulled  by  the  council  and  the  questions  which  they  affect 
brought  before  the  former  assembly  again  and  again,  untd  it  passes  a 
resolution  conformably*.  In  the  same  place  exactly  the  opposite  pro- 
cedure is  recommended  as  more  just,  and  that,  too,  for  Democracy: 


*  See  n.  on  vi  (iv).  u.  9. 

*  Onckcti  <?/.  c,  II.  p,  225, 

'  Onckcn  *?/.  f.  11.  217,  118. 

*  See   the  note   on  vi    (iv).    15. 


*  Sn^n.  on  VI  (iv),  g.  5  {1^55)* 

*  See  H.  on  vi  (iv).  14.  15  {1340). 
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^thus  then  the  latter,  by  adopting  it,  would  become  even  better  than  the 
ordinary  Polities.  Must  we  here  recognise  another  of  those  additions 
whereby  the  school  obscured  the  master's  work*?  Who  again  can  fail 
^to  be  surprised  at  the  great  concession  which  is  made  to  unqualified 
Dpular  rule  and  paid  democracy,  vi(iv)  9  §  2,  13  §  5,  when  Aristotle 
states  that  the  combination  of  the  two  measures^  payment  of  the  poor 
for  attendance  in  the  popular  assembly  the  council  and  the  law-courts, 
and  punishment  of  the  rich  for  their  non-attendance,  is  appropriate  to 
Polity  ?  It  may  be  that  he  is  thinking  only  of  those  Polities  in  which 
the  middle  class  is  not  numerous  enough  to  maintain  a  decided  prepon- 
derance as  compared  with  the  two  extreme  parties,  where  consequently 
its  deficiency  must  be  artificially  made  good  in  this  way*.  But  this,  to 
say  the  least,  has  never  been  expressly  mentioned  by  Aristotle",  and 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  to  hold*,  that  in  the  end  he  has  approxi- 
mated, much  more  than  he  himself  believes,  to  unqualified  government 
by  the  people,  and  that  his  IIoXtTcta  is  nothing  but  Attic  democracy 
without  its  unfavourable  side.  Aristotle  himself  remarks,  iil  15.  13, 
that  when  once  states  have  grown  more  populous  and  cities  increased  in 
size  it  is  not  easy  to  call  into  life  any  constitution  except  a  democracy ; 
and  in  vir{vi).  5  §§  5,  6,  that  since  then  even  the  older  moderate  patri- 
archal democracy  of  peasant  proprietors  has  come  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
result  that  he  laments,  but  he  is  aware  that  it  is  unalterable-  All  that 
remains  is  so  to  shape  the  most  advanced  democracy  itself  that  it  may 
lose  as  far  as  may  be  its  arbitrary,  despotic  character  and  wear  the 
appearance  of  something  bke  OoAtTciit.  This  may  be  done  by  regu- 
lating for  the  advantage  of  all  the  system  of  payment,  which  cannot 
be  altogether  avoided  here,  and  by  checking  the  demagogues  in  their 
practices  of  vexatious  accusarions.  The  detailed  proposals  which  Aris- 
totle makes  in  this  direction  vii  (vi),  5  §§  i—^y  6  §  4 ;  viii  (v).  8.  15  ff, 
9  §§  5— II  %  prove  his  lively  interest  in  this  question.  Oncken '^  has 
well  said :  **  Either  renounce  freedom  and  equality,  that  is,  the  essential 
**  nature  of  the  constitutional  state  in  Hellas,  and  give  up  the  comnumity 
"  to  the  desporic  rule  of  violent  oligarchs ;  or  make  the  whole  civic  body 
**  legislators  and  judges,  summon  the  rich  to  take  honorary  magistracies, 
"  compensate  the  poor  for  the  service  of  watching  over  them.     It  was 


*  The  practical  proposals  in  VI  (iv).  \\ 
|§  tt— iSt  which  Rrohii  refuses  to  tUtri- 
butc  lo  Aristotle,  would  certainly  not  be 
missetl,  if  uniiUed  altogether. 

*  As  Oncken  thinks  op>  r,  n.  539* 

^  Nor  caQ  it  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  vi  (iv),  13.  §  7  011  the 
sunount  of  the  property  qualification  in 


the  Polity,  lo  which  Onckeo  appeals,  if 
these  words  are  rightly  taken — see  the 
note  there  (r269) ;  and  on  g  §  3  ((354)* 

*  With  Oncken  &p.  r.  11.  p.  240,  though 
his  absertions  require  consiilerable  lUuKli* 
fication  in  accordance  with  what  is  stated 
in  n,  4  on  p.  41. 

'  Qpn  c.  n.  359, 160. 
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'  the  only  alternative  which  could  be  found,  lliis  once  conceded,  even 
'  an  opponent  could  not  deny  that  the  embodiment  of  the  Athenian 
'  spirit  in  Athens  was  without  parallel  in  Hellas.  With  all  its  failings 
'  it  was  the  only  state  in  which  the  pohtical  idea  of  the  Hellenes  at- 
'  tained  to  complete  expression,  the  community  in  which  dwelt  the 
*  heart  and  soul  of  the  Hellenic  race  j  with  whose  power  and  liberty  the 
'  national  Hfe  of  Hellas  became  extinct.  With  deep  dislike  Aristotle 
'  watches  the  great  multitude  in  this  mighty  city  reigning  and  ruling 
'  like  an  all-powerful  monarch ;  few  there  are  whose  observation  traces 
'  the  mischiefs  of  its  constitution  so  clearly  to  their  causes.  But  the 
^idea  of  this  state  conquered  even  him.  He  investigated,  observed, 
'  described '  Athens,  its  history  and  its  organization,  as  no  one  ever 
*did  before  him*  The  study  which  he  devoted  to  it  was  the  only 
'  homage  which  he  voluntarily  paid  it ;  no  word  of  acknowledgiiient 
^  escapes  him.  But  ihroughout  it  receives  from  him  involuntary  horn- 
'age,  since  it  is  the  only  state  whose  actual  life  he  could  or  did  take 
'  as  a  model  for  his  own  pohtical  design.  He  imagined  himself  stand- 
ing as  a  physician  at  a  sick  bed;  but  the  patient  revealed,  what  no 
'  healthy  subject  could  teach  him,  the  very  idea  of  the  Hellenic  state*" 


IX.     Date  of  the  Work  and  its  assumed  connexion  with  the 

NlCOMACHEAN   EtHICS. 

'*  There  are  notices  in  the  Politia  of  the  Sacred  War,  viiL  (v).  4.  7, 
**  as  of  something  in  the  past  \  of  Phalaecus'  expedition  to  Crete,  which 
"took  place  at  the  end  of  it,  Ol.  108,  3  (bx.  346)^,  as  a  recent  event, 
"  i^coKTTt  TroXf/jios  (cvtKos  ha^i^TjKtv  €1$  Tjjv  vijaov,  It,  lo.  i6  :  lastly,  of 
"the  assassination  of  Philip  (b.c.  336),  viii,  (v).  10.  iG"",  without  any 
**  intimation  that  it  had  but  very  lately  happened'*"  On  the  other  hand 
the  passage  11,  10,  16  appears  to  have  been  written  before  b.c  333 1 
The  Politics  as  a  whole  must  have  been  written  later  than  the  Ni^o- 
machean  Ethics^  which  is  quoted  six  times,  il  2  g  4 ;  iiL  9  §  3,  12  §  i ; 
IV  (vii).  13  ^  5»  7 ;  VI  (iv).  II.  3*,  and  earUer  than  the  PocHa  which  is 
announced  as  to  follow  in  v  (vni.)  7;  3^ 


*  In  his  Constitution  0/  Athens  m  the 
IloXirfcai:  see  above,  p.. 35  "-  3- 

^  Diod.  XVI*  61. 

*  Cp.  the  note  there  (1675). 

*  Zeller  op.  cit.  li  ii  154  w.  (4). 
^  See  the  note  there  (375). 

■  Sec  ««.  on  these  passages. 

^  Cp.  the  Introduction  to  my  edition  of 


the  Pontics ^  p.  1 1  f.  Heitx*  objection  (in 
Die  Viirior^ncn  Schriftcn  99  ff.)  there 
mentioned  in  n.  1  on  p,  u  has  in  the 
meantime  been  answeretl  in  detail  by 
V  allien  Situtngsbcr.  tier  IVmitr  A  had. 
LXViL  1874.  -293 — 198:  he  has  made  it 
tolerably  certain  that  the  chapter  on 
Kd</tt^ii  in  question,  which  is  now  losl^ 
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It  must  indeed  be  admitted,  and  has  already  occasionally  been 
pointed  out  above,  that  a  part  of  the  inconsistencies  in  tlie  work  were, 
from  Aristotle's  general  position,  inevitable,  nay  even  characteristic; 
that  on  the  most  carefid  revision  he  would  never  have  detected  them. 
Others  again  are  such  as  might  easily  have  escaped  his  notice.  Yet 
after  all,  enough  inconsistencies  repetitions  and  other  discrepancies 
remain'  to  compel  the  inference  that  not  only  did  Aristotle  never  give 
the  finishing  touches  to  this  work^  but  that  he  must  have  been  a  long 
time  over  it,  taking  it  up  at  intervals  and  with  many  interruptions 
through  other  works.  In  consequence  of  this  he  had  altered  his  views 
on  many  points,  and  had  not  always  the  details  of  the  earlier  portions 
ftilly  present  to  his  mind  when  he  came  to  write  the  later  ones.  The 
view  here  taken  would  be  materially  confirmed  if  the  larger  sections 
which  are  wanting  were  never  really  written,  the  work  never  having  been 
completed  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  hardly  possible  to  substantiate  a  well-grounded  objection 
to  the  Aristotelian  origin  of  the  six  citations  of  the  Ethics',  and  yet  that 
work  itself*  calls  the  theory  developed  in  it  not  Ethics  but  Politics,  and 
the  same  title  is  confirmed  by  passages  of  the  Foctks  and  E/tefonc^.  For 
the  intermediate  expression  of  the  Rhdoric  (i.  4.  5,  1359  b  10  f),  ij  1r^k\ 
ra  rfii]  TroAiTtKiJ,  is  here  our  guidej  by  making  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the 
narrower  sense  appear  as  parts  of  Politics  in  the  wider  sense.  The  matter 
is  thus  stated  with  perfect  correctness  by  the  author  of  the  Magna 
Moralia  at  the  commencement  of  his  work^  and  Aristotle  himself 
explains  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Ethics  thai  a  full  realization  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  it  can  only  be  expected  from  political  education 
and  legislation. 


stofxl  at   the    conclusion  of  the  whole 
treatise  after  the  discussion  on  Comedy, 
and  not  where  I  iooketl  for  it.     Yet  my 
remarks  Lc,  p.  8  still  retain  their  force* 
'  Comp.  the  notes  on  Bit.  II.  4  §  4  ( 149) ; 

§  18  (no);  10  §  8(366): 

Bk-ra.  4 §5(471)1  §9(478): 

Bk.  IV  (VOK   13  §  4  (^72)1  i  8  (881); 
I4§6(»5^)r 

Bk.  V  (Vni).  3  I  6  (993).  §  II  (1000); 
5^4  (1024),  i  15(1041);  6§  14(1079): 

Bk.  VI  (IV).    I  §  7  (112^-5);   1  §  3 

(1140),  §5(1143);    4§^i   (1194'    ii9«). 

§    1%  (1199—1201),    §   14    (1103K  §  35 

(1204)  ;  6  §4  \i^i\  7§  I  (1730b);  9§9 

1265)  ;  14  §  3  (i3iy)t§  9  (i33i)»  §  'o 

1334),  §  i3(i357)»§'4('338]J  '5  § '<S 

it3^»6).§  \q{xi^)A  11  (137O; 

Bk,   Vn    (VI).     I   §  6   (1383);  7  §  1 


Bk.Vm(V).  I§a(i493),  f  t3fi504); 
3  §  4  (15 i  1)  i  5  §9  (1559)  ■  10  §  3  (i649)» 
S5  («65o),  §6(1657);  III  16(1731);  12 

§  J  J  (1767),  §  14(1777)* 

'^  See  however  the  notes  on  IV  (vii).  13 
§§5»  7(876,879,881):  and  «.  (1287)  on  vi 
(iv).  II,  3  in  regard  to  the  citations  there. 

*  I,  1.  3  1094  a  14  f. 
'•  3-  5  1095  a  1, 

I,  4.  1  1095  a  14  L; 
cp*  L  13,  -J.  1 103  a  7  ff., 
viL  II.  1.  1152b  I  f, 

*  Pmt.  6,  16.  1450b  6  sqq.  (cp.  tioU 
71  to  my  edition  of  ihis  work),  Rhd,  j. 
1.  7.  1356  a  26  sqq. 

^  Brandi-s  op.  c,  11  ii  1335  /i.  certainly 
expounds  his  words  differently ;  bat  see 
Zellcr  op,  c,  ii  ii  608  w. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  POLITICS, 

To  regard  the  Ethia  and  PoHtia  hawever  as  fonning  ihe  first  and 
second  parts  of  one  and  the  same  work,  as  has  now  and  then  been  done, 
is  certainly  not  correct'*  Yet  this  view  is  undoubtedly  very  old.  For 
it  must  even  have  been  adopted  by  the  writer  who  at  the  close  of 
the  Ethkt  appended  that  introduction  to  the  PoUtia  now  to  be  read 
there  which  may  be  translated  somewhat  as  follows*:  '* Since  then 
**  previous  writers  have  omitted  to  make  legislation  the  subject  of  their 
**  enquiries,  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  that  we  should  ourselves  take 
**  this  subject  into  consideration  together  with  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
"  tution  generally,  in  order  that  the  philosophy  of  Man  may  be  as  far  as 
**  possible  brought  to  a  conclusion.  First  then  let  us  try  to  review 
**  whatever  has  been  rightly  stated  at  various  times  by  our  predecessors; 
**  next  from  a  comparison  of  the  constitutions  to  investigate  w*hat  it  is 
**  which  preserves  and  destroys  states  and  individual  constitutions,  and 
"from  what  causes  some  are  ordered  well  and  others  ill  For  when 
^'  this  has  been  considered  we  should  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  gain  a 
*'  comprehensive  view  not  only  of  what  constitution  is  absolutely  the 
**  best,  but  also  how  each  separate  constitution  should  be  regulated^  and 
**  what  laws  and  customs  it  must  adopt  (in  order  to  be  the  best  of  its 
"  kind),     Let  us  begin  then  with  our  discussion.*' 

Si  hlosscr  long  since,  with  good  reason^  doubled  the  genuineness  of 
this  patchwork  in  the  forcible  and  cogent  remark":  *' there  is  no  coher- 
**ence  between  the  close  of  this  passage  and  the  beginning  of  the 
"  PoHtics^  and  Aristotle  does  not  follow  the  plan  here  marked  out/*  The 
0[)ening  of  the  PoUtia  is  only  intelligible  when  regarded  as  belonging 
to  an  independent  work  which  starts  from  the  notion  of  its  own  subject- 
matter,  the  state.  ^Ve  are  not  told  that  something  similar  was  stated 
rather  differently  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  Ethics ;  the  state  is  here 
first  constriiLled  as  the  all -comprehensive  association  which  has  the 
highest  good  for  its  end :  nor  is  there  the  least  intimation  that  for  the 
realization  of  unimipeded  vrtiious  activity*  the  full  meaning  of  this 
highest  good,  we  were  referred  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Ethics  to  the 
PMics.     The  supposed  transition  then  is  pure  fancy  \vith  nothing  here 


*  So  recently  by  Nickcs  for  example. 

*  Mf.  Eih.  X.  9  M  11,  13  1 181  b  11 
f.   mapaKiwhifTUiP  0^    t^v   Ttporipiar   dr*- 

iftiffKi^ixff$Q,i  fiaWow  SiXnotf  (trit>%,  Kal 
dXtfS  6^  wtpi  iroXirefac,  ivut  tit  doPAfAif  ij 
Wfpl  ri  Wf^pwirtfia  ^tXocro^^a  Ti\tnit6i* 
Wf>^T90  fxiv  oOr  tt  n  car  A  ju^/fjoj  flpitrat 
itu\m  irw^  tw¥  wpoytvf^TipwP  ntpaifd^ei^ 
rfirtX^f tV^  ttra  ik  rwr  (ri'iftfy^itfinfp  iraXtrcibw 


T6\tii  Kal  r4  irota  i^darat  twv  iroXtretwi', 
xoi  did  Thai  alrlas  at  jj.iif  KaXun  aX  Si  tov- 
i^ai'T/o*'  iroXireiJoi'rar  OfutpyjStvTiaw  ykp 
TovTiav  rax  av  jjiaWcv  awiimfAev  Kal  voia 
wo>\iT€la  apicry},  kqI  wm  iKd^mj  rox^'f  «ra, 
Kal  ritn  v6fiOit  Kal  i&tffi  xp<ttft4tnf.  X^<tf/i<y 
O0F  dp^A^fPOi, 

*  III   his  tmnsJaLioD  of  the  PclitiiS 
win.     His  further  conjectures  nee*l  not 
be  refuted  now. 
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to  support  it.  In  keeping  with  the  announcement  contained  in  it 
Aristotle  should  rather  have  begun  with  the  second  book  \  making  what 
is  contained  in  Bk-  vin  (v).  come  next,  and  then  developing  the 
contents  of  iv  (vii),  v  (viii),  and  lastly  of  vi  (rv).  and  vii  (vi)» 
What  must  be  understood  by  a  *  comparison  of  constitutions '  we  see 
cleariy  from  x  9  §§  20,  21,  1 181  a  16,  17,  by*;  at  the  same  time  w^e  also 
see  how  much  the  interpolator  has  misunderstood  the  expression  he  bor- 
rows. There  it  denotes  the  combination  of  diflferent  laws  and  elements 
of  different  constitutions  into  a  new  constitution  and  new  legislation : 
here  it  can  only  denote  an  accumulation  of  information  on  the  consti- 
tutions of  as  many  different  states  as  possible  and  on  the  history  of 
their  development,  because  only  from  that  can  we  gather  what  is  here 
intended  to  be  gathered  from  this  *  comparison '^  That  before  Aris- 
totle no  scientific  enquiry  into  legislation  existed  is  palpably  untrue; 
and  had  the  absence  of  such  enquiry  been  the  only  inducement  to  the 
composition  of  his  work,  how  could  this  have  sufficed  to  make  him  lay 
dowm  "  the  theory  of  the  constitution  generally  "  ?  That  no  writers  had 
been  found  to  elaborate  this  is  not  asserted  even  here ;  on  the  con- 
trary we  are  promised  an  exposition  and  estimate  of  all  the  facts  already 
discovered  by  earlier  enquirers.  Even  the  words  **at  oXa>s  Sij  trcpt 
TroXtrem?  contain  an  un-Aristotelian  idea,  for  they  imply  that  Legislation 
must  be  a  part  of  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  while  to  Aristotle,  we 
have  seen,  both  are  parts  of  Politics  proper.  Of  the  incredible  mode  of 
expression  in  the  concluding  words  from  wat  Trota  TroAtTcmaptVrr/  onwards 
we  will  say  nothing :  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  interpolator  has 
lefl  out  just  w^hat  is  most  important,  which  in  the  translation  above 
has  been  added  within  brackets.  In  short,  to  whatever  period  this 
interpolation  belongs  its  author  did  not  himself  kno)v  what  he  was 
about,  and  it  would  be  for  the  most  part  lost  labour  to  seek  to  discover 
"method  in  his  madness." 

That  in  spite  of  their  close  connexion*  the  Ethics  and  the  PoHtta  are 
liegarded  by  Aristotle  as  two  independent  works,  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  the  one  is  quoted  in  the  other.    Until  sufficient  reason 


*  For  the  interpretation  which  Nickes, 
/.  r.  pp*  19,  30,  puts  upon  the  conclutiinp 
words, — '*Ltl  us  Ihen  follow  this  slate- 
"ment  of  ours,  but  only  after  prefixing 
**a  commencement  dealing  with  other 
**  matters," — is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence. 

*  01*3'  a**  ^Wro  (jr.  ol  (ro0urrai)  ^.hiov 

^Kt^v¥roL\  Ttliv  vh^wv^  and  rdv  v6p.op  k^\ 


Ttaf  ToXiretwv  al  (rwayttjyai^  where  the 
expression  certainly  tends  to  pass  over 
into  the  meaning  put  upon  it  by  the  in- 
terpolator; but  goes  no  farther. 

^  This  disposes  of  the  unhappy  at- 
tempt of  Nickes  At,  15  L  to  interpret  the 
passage.  In  his  refutation  of  the  earlier 
attempts  he  is  on  the  whole  successful. 

*  As  Zelkr  observes  i?/.  c.  u  ii  104  f. 
ft.  (i). 
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is  adduced  for  transferring  the  first  chapter  of  Bk.  iv  (vii),  from  Aristotle 
to  Theophrastos  or  some  one  else*,  the  yet  more  unequivocal  mention 
of  Ethics  there  (§  13)  as  *  another  study,*  €T<pa5...o-xoAi7«^  has  the  most 
decisive  importance:  although  the  term  *  another  study'  would  mean 
no  more  when  so  apph'ed  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Ptior  or 
Pure  and  Postmor  or  Applied  Analytks^  for  example.  Yet  no  one  has 
tried  to  show  from  the  close  connexion  between  them  that  these  latter 
treatises  are  merely  parts  of  one  and  the  same  work.  In  fact  Politics 
in  Aristotle's  sense,  so  far  as  the  state  according  to  its  idea  is  a  means 
of  training  to  human  virtue  and  therefore  to  happiness,  is  nothing  but 
Applied  Ethics :  the  problem  of  Pure  Ethics  being  to  show  wherein 
virtue  and  happiness  consist  But  since  this  idea  of  the  state  could 
only  be  truly  realized  in  the  absolutely  best  state,  which  does  not  as 
yet  exist,  which  even  if  it  did  exist  would  only  be  one  state  amongst 
many — since  therefore  the  virtue  of  the  citizen  is  dissociated  from  the 
virtue  of  the  man — Ethics  has  to  deal  with  the  moral  activity  of  the 
individual,  Politics  with  that  of  the  state". 

In  Aristotle's  classification  of  the  sciences,  both  studies,  in  common 
with  Poetics^  have  a  somewhat  uncertain  place  and  worth  assigned 
them,  as  Zeller*  and  Walter*  have  shown :  nor  does  it  appear  that 
Aristotle  cleared  this  up  sufficiently  to  himself,  or  even  tried  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  peculiar  weakness  of  liis  Ethics  that  it  has  no  purely  scientific 
importance  for  him ;  it  merely  serves  as  an  introduction  to  practical 
morality":  but  again,  as  he  himself  explains^  the  direct  value  of  mere  theo- 
retical instruction  for  this  purpose  is  very  slight,  nay,  quite  insignificant'. 
Yet  practical  insight  {<^poVij<Tt5),  without  which  there  is  no  moral  virtue", 
can  be  materially  promoted  by  Ethics^  although  it  does  not  by  any 
means  coincide  with  Ethics  in  subject-matter"^.  So  too  die  practical 
insight  of  the  leading  statesman  in  political  life  can  exist  in  a  purely 


*  Sec  above,  p.  15  «•  J- 

"  Cp,  the  note  there  (709). 
»  Cp.   Zellcr  op^  ciL  u  ii  104  f*  «.  i, 
181,  007  n,  3 :  Oncken  <»/.  r,  i.  164  flF. 
^  op.  f.  11  ii  176 — 185. 

*  Die  Lchre  von  der  prakHschen  Ver* 
nunf(  $Z7 — 554  0^1^^1  ^874.  8).  But  not 
every  statement  in  I  hat  work  is  correct. 

«  Nic.  Eth,  I,  3  §§  5—8  1095  a  3  AT., 
II.  2.  I  1103  b  76  ff.  Cp.  Walter  op,  c. 
151  ff.  Zellcr  cp,  c.  ii  ii  631. 

7  Nic,  Eth,  I.  3  ^  5—8  1095  a  3  ff,; 
cp.  I.  9.  10  I  too  a  1  ff. ;  tl.  1.  r  1103  a 
I4ff.;  IL  4  §§  3— 6t  r  ro5  a  26— b  18  ;  x. 
9=x.  10  (Bekk.):  cp.  PoL  IX  {vn).  13. 
f  I  f.,  Nic.  Eth.  \l,  6  §§  4—8,  1 15  U06  a 


a6 — b  7,  and  ito6  b  36  ff.;  if.  c.  9. 
Cotnp.  also  Waller  op^c^  151—161  who 
cerlajnly  should  not  have  re!ie<l  upon  the 
probably  spurious  chapter  11.  7. 

^  Cjx  nn.  in  I.  5.  9  (45),  i.  13.  6  (1  ri), 
*  Nk,  Eth,    1.   2.   %   1094  a  21  if.,   T* 
3.  7    10953  lof.,   T*  4.  6    1095  b  4—13, 
Vt.  7.  7  1141  b  ar  ff.     Comp-  Walter  op.  c. 
157,  400  ff. 

*"  AsZellerthmks,^/.  r.n.  11608 ff.;  he 
has  been  refute<)  by  Walter  p.  r  5 1 .  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  passage  of  the  Nu. 
Efh,  adduced  by  Zeller,  Vi,  8  §§  1—4 
I  t4i  b  13 — J  [43  a  1 1»  is  not  by  Aristotle* 
as  was  long  ago  shown  by  Fischer 
FritjEschc  and  Kassow. 
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[empirical  manner  without  a  comjirehensive  theory  of  politics ;  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  Is  much  to  learn  from  such  a  theory,  and  the  great 
practical  statesman  will  be  all  the  greater  the  more  he  has  appropriated 
it  to  himself.  That  the  main  value  of  TroXtrtio}  consists  in  affording  this 
important  contribution  to  the  education  of  capable  statesmen  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  in*  i*  t  ;  vi  (iv).  c  i  ;  vii  (vi),  5,  i ;  iv  (vii).  13.  5,  and  in 
other  passages,  and  this  fully  agrees  with  his  analogous  view  about 
Ethics.  But  his  inconsistency  with  himself  does  not  go  so  far  here  as 
before;  rather  he  demands  of  political  theory  iil  8.  i  {cp.  vi  [iv].  13, 
5),  that  it  should  exhaust  all  conceivable  cases,  even  those  of  whidi  it 
can  be  foreseen  that  they  will  seldom  or  never  actually  occur', 

[X.    The  most  recent  Criticism  of  the  Text. 

The  comparative  worth  of  the  Manuscripts. 

This  question,  of  which  some  notice  will  be  found  above',  has 
recently  been  raised  anew  by  Busse  in  an  excellent  dissertation  De 
prats idiis  ememiandi  Aristotelis  Politka^.  By  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
old  I^tin  version,  Busse  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  has  been 
over-estimated  by  Vettori  and  Schneider,  and  even  by  Susemihl,  and 
IS  by  no  means  so  strictly  literal  or  correct  as  they  supposed*. 

To  begin  mth,  William  of  Moerbeke'S  ignorance  of  Greek  was 
something  deplorable*.  He  renders  Trcpt  roii/  d7ro<^T/va/jt€i'tav  -rcpt  ktA, 
\d€  pronunciatis  d€  optima  dint  ate;  rrpo^  Bk  rotv  aXAatg  apud  alios; 
hnriB€i(T0ai  praeferri ;  bTi^-qputlv  praefecfum  popuii  esse;  evidently  arriving 
at  the  meaning  of  a  compound  by  the  most  rudimentary  analysis,  as  ra 
iyaBa  ret  Trcptftax^m  bona  quae  circa  res  hellicas^.  But  mere  ignorance 
whether  of  the  meaning  of  words  or  of  the  construction^ — and  it  would 
seem  as  if,  in  11.  12.  8,  he  made  'OAuftirtao-tv  an  accusative  after  xov 
tajci/<rai^T09  qui  vicit  Ollmpiasem^ ;  at  any  rate  he  gives  super  tecta  for 

*  Comp.  nn.  on  III.  8.  i  (541) ;  IIL  ij*  cies  in  WUIiani*s  translation  and  the  need 
13  (601) ;  VI  (iv).  15.  4  (1350) ;  see  also  of  caution  in  inferences  from  it  to  the 
III.  1  §§  t— 3.  original-     See  also  the  edition  of  1879, 

[Here    Prof.   Susemihrs    own    Intro-  e.g.  i  p.  20^  n.  i,  now.  2. 

dtutwn  cntls.     The  following  section  is  *  Yet  it  is  an  exaggeration  when  Roger 

mainly  an  attempt  to  present  succinctly  Bacon   writes   '*ut   notum    eiit    omnibus 

some  results  of  his  critical  labours ;  but  Parisiis  literatis  nullam   novit  scientiam 

for  its  form,   and  for  occasiunal  diver-  in   lingua  graeca   de   quo  praesiimit,    et 

gences  of  opinion,  he  is  not  responsible,  ideo  omnia  transfert  falsa  ct    corrunipil 

Tr.  scientiam    Latlnoram,'*      Cp.    Jourdain 

-  np,  1,2.  Rtclitrches  p.  67. 

*  Berlin,  iS8i.9.  *  Busse  op.cit.-^,  56  f.     Space  permits 

*  Susemihl  however  in  the  large  criti-  only  a  few  typical  instances  to  be  selected 
cal  edition  (iSx'J)  p.  XJCXlit  f.  liad  already  from  his  stock, 
pointed  ottt  inaccuracies  and  inconsisien-  * 
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ava  Siw/jtara  in  V  (viii).  3.  9*— does  less  to  obscure  the  readings  of  his 
original  than  a  fatal  inconsistency  and  fluctuation  in  the  choice  of 
renderings.  The  prepositions  are  changed  or  confused  on  almost  every 
page.  So  likewise  the  particles:  yafi  auUm  in  Itm  yap  11.  9,  18,  to-w? 
yap  IV  {vii).  17.  15,  S€i  yap  V  (viii),  i.  2^;,  yap  igitur^  III,  7.  5  ;  ^;  enitft 

I.  2*  i;  mv  enhn  i,  8.  6",  etc.:  not  to  speak  of  the  stock  renderings 
/"faL^.Sc  et,.,€tiam^  kqx  rot  et  qttidem.  Sometimes  he  omits  particles 
(^€v,  yaf),  Sf,  o\rt^\  sometimes,  eg,  11.  5.  9  StKatoj?  et  iuste^  he  inserts 
them.     They  are  most  frequently  inserted  to  avoid  asyndeton,  as  in 

II.  3.  7  ^pdropa  ifivXinjv  fratruelem  aut  contrtbukm^  etc.*  He  is  care- 
le<is  of  the  order  of  words;  thus  11.  4.  6  wal  y^vitr^o^t  Ik  Mo  ovruiv 
dfLifxnlpov^  fva  et  amhos  fieri  unum  ex  duobus  exiskrifBus  ;  iv  (vri).  3.  8 
Kvplmn  KQx  d  dominos  (i.  e.  wai  Kvptovi)^.  His  carelessness  leads  htm 
repeatedly  to  translate  the  adjectives  xlpmroKpartmi^  nkiyapy^Kti  hy  the 
nouns  aristocrafmy  oiigarchia^. 

This  being  the  ordinary  st>'le  of  his  translation,  when  he  comes  to 
passages  where  his  Greek  original  was  defective,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  he  transmits  the  defect  faithfully:  as  in  vin  (v),  6,  3  cv  Bta  (for 
IvBa)  in  tito,  which  he  took  for  a  proper  name;  ul  ii,  3  Kplr^  (for 
Kpivovai,  so  M^)  Kries ;  ih  9.  30  tftiXCna  (so  M"*)  amicalnlia ;  v  (viu). 
I  §  4  M*  av^  ipwmm  (he  has  read  the  compendium  a\nm) ;  6  §  9  M* 
o  ttuTo?  (for  avXo?)  id  ipsuni^.  More  frequently  he  tries  to  get  some 
sort  of  sense  by  putting  in  a  word  or  phrase  suggested  by  the  context, 
or  by  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Politics.  Take  for  instance  vm  (v).  1.3: 
P^  gives  ctj'tVav?  «.  rt  of ra?,  uith  space  for  one  letter ;  M''  has  slurred 
over  this  defect  of  the  archetype  by  reading  In  \  not  so  William  ;  from 
the  immediately  preceding  Ik  rov  tcroi*?  qtiovv  ovra?  he  derives  inae* 
quaks  in  quocunque  txisknks.  Similarly  with  nadir  a  for  Mva^ivi  in 
IV  (vti).  II.  4  (from  the  adjoining  i^vo-ti),  aiia  quidem  esse  eadttn  for 
TO  TToirt  /Acrctvat  VI  (iv),  4.  25  (from  the  following  raXka  p^lv  tTmt 
ravrd)\  see  also  in.  16  §  5  universaie  borrowed  from  c.  15  §  4  to  wa^oAoi^, 
IV  (vii).  I  §  4  quae  circa  prudeniiam  se  habcnt^  neque  enim  beatificant^ 
IV  (vTi),  II  \  I  si  ad  vefum  oporkt  adipisci  positiimem  borrowed  from 
5  §  3  itJv  S<VtK  ct  x/^ij  TTotctf  Kar  cvxijV ;  etc"  Thus  the  defects  and 
false  readings  of  his  original,  which  must  have  resembled  M*  though 
not  so  corrupt,  are  made  worse  by  alterations  and  superficial  remedies. 
In  iv  (vn).  14,  22  r  had  the  same  hiatus  as  M*  has  now,  through 
the  homoeoteleuton  crTrovS-aJcti',  cr;i(oX-a^ttF :  William  does  what  he  can 

^  p.  n.  '  p.  ri.  at  v  (vin).  5.  17,  where  cLr...  is  all  thai 

*  p»  30.  *  pp.  29,  30.  stands  in  M*  of  dirpotiM«^ot. 

^  pp.  14,  27.  "  p.  9*  "  Busse  pp.  15 — ^o. 

7  pp.  9f  i3|  13.  Compare  the  kcuna 
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to  conceal  this  by  translating  tvtKtv  rafij  koL  1-^5  €tpifi^?  gratia  onfinn 
ei  pads^  as  if  he  had  read  mfcoj?.  In  vi  (iv).  4.  11  M^  gives  rCtv 
aSu^'aTcuf  ^  instead  of  tcov  uSuFaVdJv  ^ ;  so  too  F,  for  William  renders 
<minus>  quam  to  make  sense.  Similarly  v  (via).  6»  11  M*  has  iJ^oito 
for  ^irrovTQ ;  William  seqmbantur;  which  must  be  his  attempt  to  make 
sense  out  of  ijirovro^ 

Another  source  of  divergence  betAveen  the  codices  and  WilHam^s 
Latin  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  viz,  the  freedom  with  which  be  sotrie- 

ttimes  translates.      Thus  in  IL  9.  20  Siy^yoj-yca'  avrov^  -qvayKaQiyvTo  kqX  *A 

^curtXctf  ngcre  populism  se  ipsos  (he  read  auTot'5)  cogebattt  regesy  he  may 
perhaps  have  simply  exchanged  the  passive  construction  for  the  active. 
This  is  a  not  uncommon  resoiu-ce  with  him :  see  vn  (vi).  7  §  5  wpo- 
o-«€tcr^at  apponercy  8  §  i  Sii^pijo-^at  dividert  etc  ;  and  for  the  converse 
n.  7  §  6  Sct^  oskmiatuTy  855  yfwitf>€iv  scribatur,  vni  (v).  8.  9  ira/sct- 
Xty^cVat  comprchindantur^  etc'  Though  he  hardly  ever  appears  to 
omit  words  from  F,  it  can  be  shown  that  he  sometimes  adds :  i.  g. 
1.  5.  8  €iw€p  Tot9  tlpTjfifj'ot^  si  //uitkm  tt  dictis  <creditur>,  il  9,  3  *fe#fny- 
\p.kva.i%  irtpt  oiKov^  (so  M*  foT  TtpLoUovi)  pQSSidentibus  <praedia>  circa 
domus^  etc/  Yet  additions  may  be  due  to  glosses,  like  vidcro  fugicntcm 
prodio^  (?)  ttirarcv^c  jwa^^i;?  fott^ctq)  in  the  margin  of  F\  etc*  Lastly, 
how  much  caution  is  needed  in  handling  this  translation  may  be  judged 
from  a  few  characteristic  blunders  taken  almost  at  random :  l  9.  1 
cwT€  tropptij  iK€iv7}^  Ttcqut  longt  <-p0sita>'*^  11*  8.  13  ov  ^oXcus  8c  qvK  i 
TTcpt  Tfj^  Kpi(T€iii<i  ^ct  I'OfLOf,  TO  Kptv€Lv  d^iovv  ktX  ftOH  hcfic  autefH  fiequc 
de  iudido  habd  lex  iudificarc  dignlficans^  though  here  one  might  suppose 
he  had  o  KptVctv  a^toJv  before  him*:  il  11  §  14  tKaarov  aTroTcAeirat  Twr 
avT^v  unum  quodque perfidtur  ab  eisdem":  c  ir  §  15  tm  ttXoutciv,  mI 
n  rmf  Sfijfiov  ^tpo^  c^cWjulttoi^cs  lirl  ras  iroXet?  inditando  semper  aliquam 
poptiii partem  emiftentes  super  urbes^  suggested  perhaps  by  woiovirtv  cutto- 
ptiv%  in  vn  (vr),  5.  9':  m*  3  §  2  ctTrep  ovv  BTipLOKparovvrat  si quidem  igftur 
ifi  democratiam  versae  fuenrnt  quaedam :  13  §  2  oticot  habetur:  iv  (vn). 
16.  14  irp^s  ^€(ijF  ttiro^'cpairfiav  rcSr  ctXij^^orwr  rriv  Trcpt  T75  yeveVco*?  Ttfii^v 
ad  d€orum  reverentiam  hiis^  quae  sortitae  sunt  aim  qui  de  generatione 
honorem  (as  if  rats  uknyvUvi  were  read)*. 

From  this  examination  of  the  old  translation  Busse  concludes  that 
it  is  a  less  trustworthy  representative  of  the  better  recension  (II'  i,  e, 
V  F*  M}  than  F',  the  codex  of  Demetrios  Chalkondylas.  Its  lost 
original  was  slightly  better  than  the  very  corrupt  Ambrosian  manuscript 


1  pp.    II — 13  ;    r  may  have  had  t?- 
ir(»»TO,  but  this  is  less  probable. 


pp.  ?4 — 16. 


P-31- 


*  P-  34* 

*  p.  10. 

«  pp.  43,10,  41. 


»  pp.  14,  45. 

^  p.  41. 
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M*,  hot  closely  resembled  it ;  the  common  archetype  of  the  two  being 
itself  very  corrupt^  with  numerous  omissions  through  homoeoteleuta 
and  one  or  two  glosses  inserted  in  the  text'.  And  it  was  from  this 
I^tin  translation  and  not  from  another  manuscript,  he  thinks,  that 
the  scribe  of  P*  derived  those  readings  wherein  he  departs  from  the 
second  or  worse  family*. 

These  conclusions  however  are  by  no  means  warranted ^  The 
ignorance  and  uncritical  spirit  of  William  of  Moerbeke  render  it  all 
the  more  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  the  right  readings  which  are 
due  solely  to  his  translation  he  must  have  followed  a  codex  con- 
siderably better  (as  it  was  also  older)  than  the  archetype  of  P'  or  of 
M*.  When  all  deductions  have  been  made  for  variants  arising  from 
conjectures  and  mistranslations,  the  old  translation  presents  the  cor- 
rect reading  18  times  unsupported:  7  times  in  conjunction  with  P^ 
only  :  once  in  conjunction  with  P^^  only  r  5  times  with  P'  (or  its  cor- 
rections) only ;  once  with  Aretinus  only :  5  times  in  conjunction  with 
more  than  one  of  the  inferior  manuscripts*.  To  these  may  be  added 
some  12  other  passages  where  the  evidence,  though  good,  is  less  con- 
vincing*. Whereas  the  correct  reading  is  due  to  P'  alone  11  times,  to 
P*  in  conjunction  mth  inferior  authorities  (Ar.,  P*  margin,  P^)  5  times : 
and  several  of  these  are  such  changes  as  Demetrios  or  Aretinus  could 


PP-  45-47 


proof  of  this  Basse  quotes  (p<  48) 
Pi  M  William 


from  V  (vilj).  S.  3— a  passage  where  the 
second  fivmily  11^  exhibits  an  hiatus — 


Tapavofda 


suhin  trans 
praevaricatio 
parvac  expcnsae 
constimunt 


{nrtio'SOowa. 

al  pUKpal  Bafrajfot 


I 


There  is  nothing  new  in  this  ohservntion. 
Compare  Susemihrs  large  critical  edition 
(1871)  p.  xiii :  **mtmm  autem  est  in  eis 
**  vcrbist  quae  in  vnlgatae  recensioQis  co- 
"dicibus  omissa  hie  liber  (P")  cum  paucis 
**alii3  et  vetusta  translatione  servavit, 
**  eum  aliis  ilMs  interdum  accuratius  cum 
**hac  asscntirc  ant  alias  eiusdtfm  senses 
'*  voces  ([uam  illos  hie  iilic  olTerre,  ut 
*'  propcnsus  facile  fias  ad  credendum  hos 
**in  CO  locos  non  ex  codice  Graeco  anti- 
"quiore,  scd  ex  ipsa  translatione  Latina 
•♦  esse  haustos," 

■  With  what  follows  compare  Stise* 
mihl  Politica  itrtium  cdita  (1883)  Pre- 
face pp»  viii— xvni. 

*  r  alone  gives  1^58  b  40  Xa/>T7rf5ij 
f  260  a  4  ^fix^vrwv  KoXf  i  360  b  4 1  (fs  0 
TTJT^  1166  b  1  3'  i|5t?T  ii7t  a  10  ifoy,  1176  a 
33  lOvG\  iv,  iiSaai;  fiiyitrrat  1285  a  7 
avroKpdnapt  Iit3aa4i  ina  5^,  1336  a  34 


ffwovdaa-ofiivwy^  35  Afara,  i  itjG  a  8  trwrrdr 
ffftt,  b  38  irXi?^e(t  1 3 Job  9  rV  Tapavrt- 
¥bjv  dpxWt   1 5  f^^  avT^t  dpxritt  1321  a  1 1 


^tXiti^^jj',  1303  a  24  ^77t^?  oc  (or  ^77*- 
^7),  1311  a  6  xpnj^Tuv:  TF  nj8a  j 
ropoL,  1336a  6  €l<Tdy€iif^  1340  a  10  6^0 


Sti  Bd,  1321  b  2974  omitted,  1332  b  36 
wftwrevQ^iras  {})f    1306  b  39  kclI  omitted: 

rp*  1259  b  2S  ^^;  pp^  1165  a  16  wapd, 

1272  b  39  KaB^  aiVo:  Tpi  (corrector) 
1278b  12  vap^t  PAr.  1389b  38  TToXi- 
fxovj;  PFAr.  1336  a  5  S^  \  PR*'  1303  b 
31  Ttl:  P  Aldine  P^  (corrector)  1332  a 
33  tC  :  r  Ar.  P-  (corr,  3)  1335  a  26Vi^- 
fjLarof  :  Pp^^  1254  a  10  dirXwf  (oirXtZ's  Aws 
M'  PS  ^m  cet). 

^  Of  the  disputed  cases  1260  b  20  oIko' 
v6^ott  1262  h  32  To^'s  ^Aa«fttf,  1274  b  20 
{dworhciy  or  airoTivtfHv}}^  1280  a  jy  ra- 
XdvTiaif  nrny  be  mentioned* 
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easily  make  for  themselves \  In  4,  or  perhaps  5,  places  P*  has  alone 
preserved  the  right  reading :  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  passage  where 
it  is  due  to  M»  or  to  P'  alone*.  From  P*  and  from  Aretinus  unsup- 
ported a  greater  number  of  such  cases  is  derived ;  but  the  uncertainty, 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  reading  of  a  manuscript  or 
merely  with  conjecture,  proportionately  increases.  The  latter  is  more 
probable  not  only  for  P*,  but  for  the  few  occasional  good  readings 
of  the  worst  manuscripts'. 

Further  it  must  be  noticed  that  while  M«  P  are  often  found  alone 
supporting  a  variant  against  P^  M**  P*  are  less  frequently  (the  number 
of  such  cases  being  about  |)  alone  in  agreement  against  F,  and  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed  that  P^  P  alone  support  any  reading  against  M®. 
What  is  the  right  inference  to  draw  from  this  state  of  things?  Evi- 
dently that  P  and  M*  go  back  to  one  common  archetype,  and  P*  to 
another  (from  which  also  must  be  derived  the  traces  of  the  better 
recension  in  P*  P'):  only  the  immediate  ancestor  of  M*  had  been 
corrected  by  the  latter,  while  this  was  not  the  case  with  P  or  the 
authorities  from  which  it  is  derived*.  The  genuine  readings  of  the 
family  n*  will  be  found  to  have  been  preserved  sometimes  in  the  one 
archetype  (of  M^  P),  sometimes  in  the  other  (of  P^  and  of  the  correc- 
tions in  P*  P*):  and  the  relationship  between  the  members  of  the  family 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  tree. 


(p'p*; 


*  P^  alone  1259  a  13  AcuovpYcfdiv,  the 
right  order  of  1278  a  36  f.  (corr.'),  b4 
jrdircd'i?;  corr.^  (?  jtcdKeii^os),  ia86b  17  At€- 
ri^fCK.o¥  (perhaps  F  also),  1287  b  38  ^aau 
Xur6v,  1318  a  5  o.irhrfxtoxy  1335  b  10  yevo- 
tUvtav^  1338  b  4  TTpbrepov  (corr.*),  1340  b  30 
ToiUbiv,  '^JS9^  ^4  ^^/xiw,  1314a'  35  T^ 
Toi€ur(?):  pi  At.  12631)4  t6,  1280  b  19 
tttfffoy;  Pi  (corr.)  Ar.  1255  a  37  (KyovoVy 
1299  a  14  ToXtTcfeuj;  P^P^  (margin)  P^ 
(later  hand)  1284  a  37  KoXoikiv,  Of  these 
iXatovpyeldv,  Tpbrtpov^  TrcuSUatf,  t6  iroicci^, 


€trj<rav^  iicyovov  are  of  slight  weight. 

2  P^  1253  a  25  Kol  omitted  after  0t;(r€i, 
1270b  38  cfxot,  1325  a  29  ai5T6  t6  (corr.^), 
'33921  H  ctTr€i€V',  perhaps  1338  b  33 
inraxbaytoYfyrovf, 

*  1267b  33  rd  L",  U*'  (corr.);  1274b 
20  ri  TTTcdaiOffi  U;  1275b  39  tovto  U 
Aldine  and  M'  (ist  hand);  1331a  24 
0€ois  F*  Ar.,  1295  a  28  17  L"C«  Ar., 
1317a  12  rfs  R**  Ar.   1302  b  39  t6  Troabv 

*  For  proof  of  this  see  (beside  the  criti- 
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Few  of  the  readings  common  to  M^  P^  or  of  those  common  to  r  M* 
have  much  to  recommend  them.  Yet  this  is  far  from  proving  P'  to  be 
OUT  best  authority.  Against  such  a  view  may  be  urged  (i)  the  number 
of  raisL-ikes  with  which,  no  less  than  F  or  M%  it  abounds :  (2)  the  futile 
attempts  at  correction  ivhich  it  sometimes  exhibits,  e.g.  11  l  1 3. 15  ruuVa?  yo^p 
Set  S*cijit€iv  for  miTiLi  yap  St/  SoKotkrt  Situicctv  {BoKovtri  having  been  omitted 
in  the  archetype  of  11^) :  (3)  the  fact  that,  as  just  shown,  F,  solely  or  with 
inferior  manuscripts,  furnishes  the  true  reading  at  least  34  (perhaps  46) 
times;  whereas  P',  alone  or  with  inferior  manuscripts,  does  the  same 
only  16  times-  These  considerations  are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  an 
isolated  passage  like  111.  9.  8,  where  F*  ^uiKoirovtn  is  a  trifle  nearer  nght 
than  ^iV"  StaKoi'wtri  Will,  ministnmt^* 

All  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Politics^  when  compared  even  with 
those  of  the  Ethics^  are  late  and  bad.  Still  there  are  degrees  of  bad- 
ness :  and  if  to  follow  F  M*,  other  things  being  equal,  in  preference  to 
P*  sometimes  leads  an  editor  away  from  the  tTue  reading  of  n',  he 
would  yet  oftetier  go  astray  if  he  followed  P^  against  F  M^  The 
relationship  between  the  two  families  is  itself  obsriue.  In  some  re- 
spects n^  is  the  better  of  the  two,  particularly  where  it  preserves  words 
omitted  in  11':  in  such  cases  it  is  seldom  II'  that  has  a  gloss  inserted, 
nearly  always  it  is  II '  that  is  mutilated'*  Yet  as  a  general  rule  11*  should 
be  followed  in  preference  to  11''. 

Coming  now  to  Busse^s  view  about  P*,  we  must  admit  that  this 
manuscript  presents  most  remarkable  variants.  Take  v  (vui),  2556*. 
(1337  b  17  ff.): 

William  P* 

ad  perfectionem 

dictis 

gratia 

ipsius  quidem  enim 

amicorum 


P*  M* 

Trpos  aHpijS€iav 
€tpy}fJL€vat^ 

§  6    €y€K€V 

TO  ^€V  yap  avTOv 

c.  3  §  I  TTJv  Si  ftowrtKTJr  rj^Tf  de  musica  autem 
§  3  TcAo?  final  iter 

oTt  Set  iratovvras       quod  facie ntes  oportet  rl  iroLovi^ra^  S£i(Bekk.  )* 

In  some  of  these  instances  the  discrepancy  has  nothing  to  do  with 


Trpos  TO  TcXctov 

Xttpt*'  (Bekk.) 

avTOV  filv  yap    (Bekk.) 
Tcijv  tfiikmv 


rcAciTatoi' 


cal  notes)  Susemihrs  Third  edition  (1882) 
Preface  pp»  x,  xi,  where  also  the  diagram 
U  given,  p.  XVI. 

*  Qyoted  by  Busse  p*  45. 

*  The  imLDUscripLs  of  the  Nkiimachean 
Ethics  show  an  equally  perplexing  dis- 
creimncy  between   Ki'AP  and   IKJf^  m 


some   parts  of   (he   treatise^   K**0^   anil 
L'^M**  in  others. 

*  Other  instances  of  close  agreetnent 
with  the  old  translation,  in  13^73  34, 
1329  a  17,  i8»  1334  a  37,  13363  34,  b  18, 
1320a  lo,  1307b  31  f.  Susemihl  op,  c, 
VIIU 
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the  o]d  translation  :  and  this  is  still  more  plain  from  the  following 
variants  of  P*:  1330  a  32  xpv  ^*^^  ^^  c.  a*;  1333  b  2  Sc  #cai  ra  xp70'*f"* 
for  #cal  ra  )(p-ij<nfj^a  8c  (11^  omit  8c);  1335  b  23  Trat&nrottas  for  TtKvo- 
woLUL^'j  1336  b  5  yap  Tov  for  Tou  yap,  1 339  a  16  X**^^*'  ^^^  ti^cica, 
1340  a  8  817X01*  for  ifmi'tpov  *f  c^  aXkuiv  for  cTcptuk ;  1342  a  6  airaoTats  for 
iracrat?;  1309  a  18  ov  for  ^if.  But  at  the  same  time  this  corrupt  care- 
lessly written  book  has  some  readings  agreeing  with  P*  and  M*  against 
the  old  translation,  and  others  which  no  Latin  version  would  ever 
have  suggested.  Thus  1338  b  27  Xct7ro/jtcvo(9  M'*  P''  dcficientes  William^ 
1318  b  31  Ttft»?^T<wv  TC15  ftctfovs  aVo  omitted  by  M'  P*  translated  by 
Will;  1326  b  4  /i€v  Tots  M*  P^  *  Aid.,  rot^  /xcv  II*;  1332  b  I  /tcra* 
PdkXtiv  M'  P^^  /ticra^oXctv  11'';    1334  b  2  tc  untranslated   by  Will, 

,Ta  P'  *;  1335  a  r6  to  c;  c.  tovs  M*  P*  ;  1337  a  18  filknov  M*  P'  Ar., 
JcXtmttov  c.  c.  optimus  Will.;  131 9  b  24  wal  ra  P^"*  and  in  the  margin 

'  of  P\  Kara.  c.  c.  in  Will  j  27  at  TrpoVc^at  11^  P^  and  the  corrector  of  P*, 
at  7rp<)TcpoK  n*;  T322a22  Tots  elprffiivoi^i  M*  and  P^^  (ist  hand)»  rry^ 
ctpi7^cn;^  C*  C.  dic/o  Will.;  1306  a  22  iyx€ipicrmii.€V  ceteri,  iyx^ipii^itartv 

'  M\  ey^€tpr^Vou<rtv  P*  manits  inicctrint  AVilL;   1313  b  2  (f^povyj^d  tc  P'  * 

I**,  tppovTJ^Tfi  TC  c.  c,  sapkntiae  Will;   13 16  a  32  tw  c.c.  tou  P^  *  Ar., 

in  r  M*  a  hiatus.     Take  even  the  suspected  passage  1334  a  28,  29 

Set  SiifattKTi/ny?  kqx  jtoAAiJ?  truuppoirvvij^  tovs  aptcTTa  ^OKOVvra^  Trparrctv 
^ai  7ravTCi>v  rwv  /laicttpif o/jici  wi^  aTroXftt'ovTas  c.  c.,  indigent  insttthl  €t  mulia 
temperantia  qui  optinu  vidcniur  age  re  ei  omnibus  beat  is  frui  W^ill.  Any 
one  correcting  the   text   from   the   I^tin  version  would   surely  have 

written   aTroXavctv;    but   P""  has  8€<>FTat...w.ot   apccTTa  hoKmvTVi. utto- 

XavoKTCS*  Or  again,  131 1  b  7  Sta  to  cfe  tiJ  cruJ^a  alcryyvox  {at(r)(vvat 
M*  P'  atd^vVco-^at  11*);  praphrca  quod  atiqui  nmuinhiirum  in  corpus 
vercamdiam  feceruni  would  have  suggested  ato-^vi'at,  not  ato^i^ctv  which 
is  what  we  find  in  P\  So  again  had  the  scribe  wished  to  emend  the 
corrupt  oVXtTiyi/  of  1331  a  12,  William's  armafivam  would  have  sug- 
gested oVXtrtKij*'  or  oTrXmv,  not  o7rXtTt#£oV  which  is  the  reading  of  P\ 
Far  more  probable  is  it  that  here  traces  of  the  archetype  still  remain. 
Similarly  in  1320  b  3  the  right  reading  a<^icftcvov?  seems  to  have  come 
down  in  P"'  as  well  as  in  P^:  it  is  at  kast  unlikely  that  William's 
rcspmntes  suggested  it.  Even  in  viu  (v)  8.  2,  the  passage  which  Busse 
thinks  conclusive,  but  for  the  reminiscence  of  a  phrase  in  Plato  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  TropaSvo/xcviy  should  supersede  u-n-cto-8i5oucra", 


^  Consensus  codicum. 

'  Bekker,  who  took  P^  of  the  secontl 
or  worse  family  4i.s  ihe  foundation  of  his 
text,  often  adopted  readings  from  P'^ :  in 


some  cases  even,  e^g,  i336h  18,  1.137  b 
16  f.^  34  i.y  where  M'P^  have  a  belter 
reading.     See  p.  76. 
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Dislocations  and  double  recensions. 

The  text  of  the  Politics^  when  put  into  the  more  coherent  shape 
which  to  the  Gentian  editor  most  nearly  reproduces  Aristotle's  intention  \ 
is  seen  to  depart  from  the  order  of  the  manuscripts  not  merely  in  the  two 
great  instances  of  the  arrangement  of  the  books^  but  also  in  a  large 
number  of  other  cases*  It  will  be  useful  here  to  review,  at  greater 
length  than  can  be  done  in  the  critical  footnotes,  the  difficulties  for 
which  transposition  seems  to  be  suggested  as  a  natural  remedy,  especially 
as  the  fullest  account  of  these  suggestions  has  often  to  be  sought  in 
monographs  or  magazine  articles  not  always  readily  accessible. 

{i)  Bk.  I,  II  §§  5,  6*  Montecatino,  p*  422  of  his  Commentary  on 
Bk.  I. ,  was  the  first  to  enquire  what  is  the  connexion  between  §  6,  cm  Se 
Trj^it'tiKtiJTaTat  /acv  tmv  ipfyao'imv  qttov  (kd^iarov  Tv^rj^iy  Pavavaorarai,  S  iv 
als  rd  trmpjoTo.  XojjStGrrat  fictA terra,  SovXtKWTaTat  S*  ottov  tov  <r(ii/jtaT09  TrXct- 
OTot  ')^^w^y  dytwifrratai  8c  oirov  cXa^^ttrTov  TrpocrSci  li^crij?,  and  the 
context,  Piccart,  p*  140,  proposed  to  remove  it  to  follow  tc3  crcopirt 
^vw  )0}7jmfniiv  0'  27).  As  Schneider  saw,  this  will  not  do;  for  t lie  third  or 
mixed  sort  of  ^^pyi^rixrrtKfj  could  not  be  excluded  from  the  Ipyatriai  of 
§  6,  Now  the  last  words  of  §  5,  immediately  before  citrl  Sc  rt^iKwrarai 
mrX,  are,  Trept  tKa^tTov  Sc  rovrmv  KaBoKov  /icv  tlpiqTai  kqI  rvv,  to  Sc  Kara 
^ipm  dKpij3oXoy€iu'0ai  )(pTJa-ifJLOV  pLtv  fl-pos  m^  cpyacrtag,  tfyoprtKov  Se  to 
h'^iarpiPeiv,  This  reads  like  the  final  remark  of  Aristotle  on  the  sepa- 
rate branches  of  xpT^f^Ti<rTi*c^,  considered  not  in  regard  to  theory  but  to 
practice  {rd  trpd^  ttJk  xF^^^^i  §  1):  "O  new  remarks  upon  them  ought  to 
be  added.  If  so,  §  6,  which  consists  of  such  remarks,  woijld  be  in  place 
if  it  preceded  ntpl  iKanTov  St  ktX  :  or,  which  is  the  same  things  if  the 
sentence  irfpl  fKacrrcw  8i.,,To  IvhiOiTplpuv  be  transposed  to  follow  dptrfj's. 
The  argement  too  runs  on  better  to  the  next  sentence  iiril  ^  co-rl*' 
ivioi^  ytypapifxti'a  ktX,  §  7.  ^*  I  have  here  said  what  was  necessary  in  a 
"general  way  on  each  of  these  various  branches;  to  go  accurately  into 
**  details  would  no  doubt  be  useful  for  the  various  pursuits  themselves, 
"but  it  would  be  a  tedious  subject  to  dwell  upon.  The  reader  is 
**  referred  for  particulars  to  the  separate  works  which  have  been  written 
"  upon  them\*' 


*  As  may  be  done  by  passing  over  the 
parts  printed  in  Clnrendon  type  and  read- 
ing the  duplicates  of  the  same  passages  in 
their  transposed  place  ;  whete  they  stand 
in  ordinary  type  between  thick  brackets 


thus  <  >* 

*  See  above  p.  16  rt  4* 

*  Susemihl  Qmic'stiona  Critical  1  p.  9 
(Greiiswalti  1867.  4), 
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(2)  lik.  I.  13  §  8.  q.  V.  **It  is  strange,"  says  M.  Thurof,  **that 
"after  having  spoken  of  the  deliberative  part  of  the  soul,  Aristotle  does 
"  not  say  one  word  of  the  apcral  Stai^oTjrtKal  which  properly  belong  to  it, 
"while  speaking  three  times,  IL  15,  17^  20,  of  -qBiKri  a^tri}  in  the  same 
'*  sense.  Further,  it  is  singular  that  in  order  to  prove  tliat  he  who  com- 
"  mands  ought  to  have  rfiim}  open]  in  perfection,  he  says  that  the  work 
**  belongs  to  him  who  directs  it  and  that  reason  (Aoyo9)  is  a  directing 
"  faculty :  this  reflexion  evidently  applies  to  the  apc-nj  hiavorjriKT}  of  to 

*Xoyov  <xm'j  elsewhere  called  ff^povtjo-Kij  in.  4*  17,  and  not  to  the  tJ^ikiJ 
'open;  of  the  oAoyov,"     He  proposes  therefore  to  transpose  11  14 — 17, 

o/iOdci>s  Tmvw.,,ipyov  to  follow  cVt^oAAct  aurot? :  to  omit  -qBuaj  in  line  20, 
id  change  ijOik^v  to  BtavoTftiicrjv  in  L  1 7*     (The  transposition  becotnes 

less  needed  and  less  satisfactory  if  t^Siktjv  be  retained,)     Now  there  is 

eio  doubt  that,  on  the  stricler  Aristotelian  theory,  i^/wn/o-ty  inseparably 
^involves  t^Blkt]  ope-n;,  JVic  Eth.  VI.  13  §§  2,  5,  6  {cp.  ih,  12  §  6,  Irt  TO 

€pyov  aTTOTcAetrat  Kara.  Tfjv   ^poj^trtv    Kal   ttJk    T^Biiajv   apCTiJi'}  ;    SO  L    20 

ijOucr}  may  stand.  The  dianoetic  virtue,  in  its  perfection,  seems  to 
reside  solely  in  the  master  who  commands,  Cp.  §  7,  just  above  the 
present  passage,  o  SoiJAo^  o\ij>^  ovk  cj^ct  to  /^ovAcin-tKOF,  and  /V/.  111.  4.  i5§ 
IJf  18,  tJ  Si  ff>p6v7j<ri^  apy^ovro^  tStos  dptrq  fiwi],  tas  yap  oAAas  coikcv  aKay- 
icatov  ctvat  Kotvds  Kal  twv  dp^op^€vwP  Kal  twk  dp)(OVTwv,  dpxop,ivov  8c  ye  uvk 
€<rTiv  ap€TT/  <^p<jvt;(7i.9,  aAAa  Sofa  oXtjOtj^  with  the  notes. 

(3)  n.  4.  4,  €o«cf  Sc  /AaAAor.-./AiJ  t^eii>T€ptiem  "It  is  singular  that 
"  Aristotle  supposes  here  what  he  has  not  yet  proved  and  is  going  to 
"prove  later  on,  namely^  that  communism  relaxes  the  bond  of  family 
**  affections.  Again  in  c.  5  §  24,  1264  b  i,  he  supposes  without  saying 
"so,  that  community  of  wives  and  children  will  make  the  labourers 
**more  obedient'*  (Thurot)^.  He  therefore  suggests  that  n.  4,  4  should 
follow  Koiimviav  in  u.  5.  24.  A  better  place  would  seem  to  be  in  4  §  9, 
1262  b  24,  after  Aristotle  has  proved  that  u5ap»}s  ^tAta  must  result  from 
the   Platonic  institutions  in  the  absence  o(  the  ordinary   motives  to 

nutual  kindness.  The  argument  of  §§  5—9  goes  to  show  uvpLpalvttv 
^  avdyKT]  Tiivvavriov  tLv  irpo<n/K£t  tous  6p$ms  K€ip.ivov^  I'o/iou?  atrtoi/s 
yLV€a0ai ;  the  application  to  the  agricultural  class  would  come  in  appo- 
sitely to  point  this  reversal  of  the  effect  intended^. 

(4)  II.  6  §  3  sub  fin.  KQx  TTcpl  t5«  TratSctas,  Trotav  Ttva  Set  ytVcirdat  tw 
^uAaicmv,  Aristotle  would  hardly  consider  a  discussion  ttc/sI  iratS«ta«  to 
be  extraneous  to  the  main  political  subject  of  the  Republic,     Moreover 


i  Etudes  sur  Aristote  18,  19.     Com  p. 
also  Susemihl  Qtta^i,  Crit.  vi,  9 — 11, 


'^  Op.  cii,  i6,  17* 

*  Susemilil  Quacsi*  Crtf.  i  p*  13, 
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in  line  57  he  exchangers  the  construction  with  ire/jt  for  a  new  one  uUrat 
^tiv,..7rtTrk'jfnaK€.  The  clause  koi  Trcpt  7rat^€ias*.,^vAaK(i>i/  should  come 
amongst  the  subjects  (rcpt  oXiymv  wdfjLTrav)  on  which  Socrates  in  the 
RcpuhHc  has  touched,  and  therefore  in  §  r  after  ici^Vcw^  1364  b  30'. 

It  is  possible,  however,  while  admitting  that  the  transposition  would 
give  a  better  position  to  these  words^  to  defend  their  present  place. 
Aristotle  is  e\ddently  criticizing  in  an  unsympathetic  spirit  He  has 
reduced  the  points  touched  upon  to  a  minimum  (ircpt  QXtymv  ira/iTrav). 
Afterw^ards,  when  he  complains  of  the  extraneous  topics  which  take  up 
the  bulk  of  the  treatise  {criticism  on  poetry  and  art,  psycholog)^  meta- 
physics, ethics),  he  has  grudgingly  to  allow  that  some  of  these  long 
digressions  do  serve  the  purpose  (or  at  least  are  introduced  under  the 
colour)  of  elaborating  the  training  of  the  guardians^ 

(5)  I'-  7  §  ij  <i*  /JLcj'  tSituTiiiF  at  Se  i^tXo(jo«^cji)V  icat  iroXtrtitw.  Gtpha- 
nius  (Van  Giffen)*  comparing  c  12  \  i,  tv\.nK  [lVv  ovk  iKOKvmvKifrav  wpd- 

It' tot  8c  vofLoSiraL  yty6vamv...woXLT€v$€VT€^  avroif  proposed  tO  oniit 
^tAcxro^ojv  Koi,    SpengeP  simply  transposed  these  words  before  tSttDnSy. 

(6)  II.  7  §§  10— 13  =  §§  iS^aa 

The  third  objection  to  Phaleas*  scheme,  §§  8 — 13,  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  equality  of  education  as  well  as  of  possessions.  Like  the 
preceding  criticisms,  §§  5^7,  it  deals  with  the  internal  arrangements  of 
the  state.  In  §§  14 — 17  there  is  a  transition  to  its  external  relations, 
which  Phaleas  ought  not  to  have  overlooked,  as  he  did.  It  is  not 
likely  then  that  in  §§  18^20  (with  which  we  must  take  §  21)  Aristotle 
would  return  to  internal  matters  and  repeat  his  previous  objection  in 
other  words.  Yet  this  is  what  he  has  done  if  the  common  order  be 
retained.  Let  the  two  passages  be  read  side  by  side,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  new  thought  in  the  latter,  but  only  a  reiteration 
of  the  former  in  different  language. 

iwtl     (Txacrta^ovo-tv    ov    ftovov  ccrrt  filv  ovv  Tt  twv  trvfitfxpovTiav 

8t(i  ryjv  dvicroryfra  r^g  icnjcrcw^,  to    tuls    ovtrta^    ttras    civot     rot? 

oXXa  Kai  Sia  rijv  rati'  Tt/iujF,  rov-  T'oKtrat^  irpo^  to  p.r}  frraerta^ctv 

KavTtoF  Sc  TTcpt  cKaTCpov  (ot  fLCi^  ydp  xpd?   oXXtJXou?,    ov   p-^v  p-iya   ovBtv 

TToXkol  haTQ  wtplra^  Knjo-cis  avt(rov,  (Js  etTrelr,     koX  ydp  av  ol  ^apitvrts 


^  Compare  Victorius  Comm,  p*  106 
(ed.  or  1576) ;  aclinngit  autem  in  extremo 
tlisputassc  eliam  illic  Socratem  de  disci - 
plina  quam  putaret  convenirc  custodibus 
lUius  rei  publicae  :  hoc  cnim  coniun^ 
debet  cum  m  quae  nunc  repetit  facienti- 


bus  ad  materiam  corum  lihrorum  indican- 
dam»  non  cum  infcrioribus  ut  quidani 
fa  I  so  put  a  rum . 

-  In  his  commentary  p.  210. 

*    Arista  Siudicti  in.  p.  14(66). 
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^av  Tcrai*  o^cv  ifal  o^iot,    8iO    icai    ^alva^jixx    ^oAAaxt? 

/r  31  /£  '''*/*P  i7^^»'  'c**o*  'i^^  «oi  /(T^Xos),  iirLrt$€^tvot  i«at  (TTaorta^oiTc?*    ert  S* 

ov  /JuJi'oj'  ^'  ot  avBpiiiTTOt  ^m  rd  ai^ay-  tJ  wovnrjpia  T*iiv  dvBptijwuiV  airXTyoroFi 

fcaca  d8iKov(rtVi  wv  aKO?  cTi^ai  vofiCi^ti  koI  to   Trpcuroi'  ^ck  Lcardv  Sita^oXia 

Tijv    ttronyTa    ti^^    oiVta?,    cUfrrc    fi^}  fLc^tor,  orai'  8'   -tj^rj  tovt    §  Trarptov, 

Xa>7roSvr€ti'  3ia   to  pi.yowi'  1/  Trcti^i',  act    ScoKrat     tou    TrXeioKO?,    etoj     et? 

aXXa    iral   oircu?    '^aipunri  neat    /j.ij  airci/ooi^    iXOuiaiv,      atretic?  yap  17 

ctTi^u/iitfO-tv*    ^av  yap  fji€ilti>  lxm~  '''V^    iwtBvpLia^    ^uo-ty,    t/s    irpo$ 

ctv  imOvfjiLav  rw  arayKaccuf,  Sia  rij  v  aFain-A»jfptacrtK  ot  ttoAAoI  ^(iiIo"tv» 

TiJv  ravTT/s  larpfiav  aBiKyjaovcnVf  rCsv  ovv  TOiovTutv  apX7»  ^JtoAAov  tov 

ov   Totvw    Sta  TavTTjv   p^ovoVf    dkXd  ra?    ovcriai    o/utoXtfctv,   to   tou^    /xci/ 

KOI  aV€V  iin,$vfLtu}ir  lia  xalptoa-t  Tat?  Itluk€i%    tjJ    i^uVet  toiovtov?   xapa* 

ovfu  AuttJJi/  TjSoi'at?.     Ti'  ovy  oxo?  r^Si^  cr*c<vd^€tv  cScttc  /at)  fiovktaBat  ttXcov- 

TptCiSi'    TOl'TCUF  ;    TOt?    /[A<r    OVCTta    ^pa-         €KT€iV,     T0U9     6c     <^ai'AoV5      (iXTTC      ftlj 

P(£ta  Kat  cpyoo'ta,  T0t5  5c  (Tixuppoavi^*      Svvao-^at'   to  wo  5'  idrlpf  av  tJttovs 

rplrov  Si  ct  Ttvc^  Suratrro  St'  aural*'       T€  <ocrt  >fal  /LtiJ  aSi#fuJi/rat,      7  §§  18— 

j(atpctK,  ouit  av  lin^Yitoltv  tl  fxjj  irapa      20. 

tf>tXoao<fita^  0X05,   al  yap  oXXat  dv- 

$pm7rmv  Scovrai,      cttcI    d^KovuC  yc 

Ta  /xcyttrTa  Swi  Tct?  uTrcp^oXay,  aXX 

cw  Sta  ra  aj-ayxata,  oiov  rvpavvoticrii' 

oiJ;(  Lva  firf  piy^(Ttv  (Sao  xat  at  Ttftat 

/jtcyoXat,  av  dwoKTiUTj  TiS  01)  KXcTmjv 

oXXoL  Tupawov)*  <3oT£  wpo?  ras  fttx- 

pds  adtKias  PorjBrjrtKO^  piovov  o  Tpo- 

xo?  TT79  ^aXeou  TroXtrcta?.      7  §§  ^^ 

It  seems  advisable  therefore  to  remove  §§  18 — 21  to  precede  §  14 
cTi,  to  treat  as  parallel  versions  §§  10— 13,  §§  18 — 20  cited  above,  and 
to  take  §  21  as  coming  directly  after  them  but  before  §  14'. 

(7)  iL  II  5  12.  In  §  9  Aristotle  says  that  eligibility  to  office  on 
the  ground  of  wealth  and  on  the  ground  of  merit  are  traits  of  oligarchy 
and  aristocracy  respectively  :  hence  the  Carthaginian  constitution,  where 
wealth  and  ability  combined  are  qualifications  for  the  highest  offices, 
must  be  a  third  and  distinct  scheme.  This,  he  adds,  §  10,  is  a  fault  in 
the  legislatorj  who  ought  to  have  made  provision  that  ability  should  not 
be  associated  with  poverty  even  in  citizens  in  a  private  station :  opa*' 

UTTtilf     Ot    pikTKTTOl    Svi'dJITai     <r)(okdi€iV     KoX    pTjSck     OLCT^^JtOI'CtV,     ^1^^     pLQ%'OV 


^  Susemihl  in  Jahrh^fur  PkUol,  xcvi,  1866.  p.  3J0. 
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ap;(OkTc?  ctAXa  /xt?8'  tStturcvoiTf?.  Now  here,  as  far  as  the  sense  goes,  the 
clause  in  §  12  belongs :  fiiknov  B*,  cc  nal  Tpociro  ttJv  awoptav  rt^y  iiruiKwt^ 
o  yofto^cny^,  aXXci  dp^rrwv  yc  tTrtftcXftcr^ai  rij^  cr;^oXij5.  *'  If  he  was 
" forced  to  neglect  the  last-mentioned  task^  at  least  he  might  have  made 
**  provision  for  poor  men  in  office."  Then  would  follow  quite  naturally 
the  criticism  off  10:  "at  all  events  he  should  not  have  allowed  these 
"high  offices  to  be  virtually  put  up  for  sale^" 

(8)  IlL  7  §§  3,  4  orav  Bl  tq  TrXijOoi  irp05  to  kouw  iroXtrcuijTat 
trvfjuftipot')  KaXtlrat  to  Kaivof  ovofia  iraauiv  rt^v  TroXtTciuJt',  iroXtTtta,  irvfi* 
^atvti  ^  cijXoycu^.  Iva  ^€v  yap  Bta^tp€tv  Kar  aptrijv  tj  TrXctovs  ei^ocp^CTai, 
irXctov?  S*  -q^Tj  ;i^aXe7roi'  iJifptj3c3o-^flLt  trpo?  watrav  apcnji',  oAXa  /LiaXiUTa  ttjv 
TToXc^tioJv  avTt^  yap  Iv  TrXif^ci  ytVcrat'  StoTrcp  Kara  raunyv  rtjv  iroXtrciai' 

ICVpt4uTaT0V    to    TTpOTToXf/JLOl/i'    KOX    ptT^^OVaiV    aVT^^    ol    KCA'TTJ/Xtt'Ot     Ttt     OTrXa. 

Spengel'  first  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  o-v/i^otVft  S*  cuXo- 
y(i>5,  when  as  Aristotle  goes  on  to  explain  irj^Tfj  ;^X€irot^)  it  is  hard 
for  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  attain  a  high  standard  of  excelience. 
Thurot*  supposed  a  lacuna  to  x^recede  trvpi^airtij  containing  a  reason 
for  the  name  IXoXiTcta,  something  hke  this :  <5ta  to  toi)s  iroXtnKois 
ap^€tv,  fxXXa  /it}  tov«  aTrXtli?  apwrTai;«>.     The  parallel  passage  in  in.  17.  4 

iroXiTtKOV^  irXijOo^    Iv   w    wi^pVKtv   cyyirccr^at    ttXiJ^o^   troXi^iKov  may  have 

suggested  to  Zeller  the  insertion  of  iroXt^iKov  before  ttXtjBo^  in  §  3,  In 
any  case  he  is  right  so  far  as  this,  that  the  remark  to  which  fnt^patvei 
tyXoyuis  refers  must  emphasi2e  the  warlike  character  of  UoXiTcta*. 
Schmidt  lastly  found  such  a  remark,  and  the  lost  subject  of  the  verb 
<rvfA^aiv€t^  in  the  last  clause  of  §  4,  koI  fjurix^ova-iv  avrifs  01  K€Knqfi€voi  ra 
oTfXa,  which  he  would  transpose  to  come  after  -n-oXircta* 

(9)  III.  II  §  20  aXXa  yap.,.§  3i  KtiaSat  Touy  vo/xovs,  Schneider 
bracketed  the  clause  aXXa  yap...dSiKQv^  as  superfluous  and  disturbing  to 
the  context.  If  retained  in  the  present  order  there  appears  to  be  a 
double  recension  aXXa  ydf>...aBiK43v<:^wK-qv  rovTo...i^/jtou«\  But  it  seems 
better,  with  Congreve,  to  reverse  the  order  of  the  two  sentences, 

(10)  in.  13  §  6  €1  ^l  rov  apiBp.ov..ii  nvVw.  Thurot"  sums  up  his 
elaborate  examination  of  the  context  as  follows.  Aristotle  has  proposed, 
§  5,  to  investigate  who  ought  to  have  power  in  a  state  where  all  kinds 
of  superiority  are  represented^ — wealth,  nobility,  virtue^  numbers.  The 
discussion  continues  as  follows :  (i)  If  the  virtuous  are  few  in  number 
we  must  enquire  whether  there  are  enough  of  them  to  govern  the  state 


»  Susemihl  yoArd^  /  FA,  xcvi. 

p.  333- 
'  UeUr  die  Peiiitk  p.  ^3  «,  74. 
*  Etudes  sur  Aristoie  p,  4.1,  43. 


1S66.  ^  Susemihl    Pkiiol.   xxix.   1S70.    106 

ft.  16,  Quaest  Crii.  Ilk  p.  15,  IV.  p.  13. 
^  Susemihl  Qam'si.  Cn'f.  m.  p,  16. 
*  EUtdts  sur  Arisivte  47^5 1. 
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Of  to  constitute  a  state  by  themselves,  %  6.  (ii)  No  superiority  gives 
exclusive  riglit  to  power,  §§  7—10.  (iii)  The  best  laws  are  adapted  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  state  and  the  body  of  citizens,  §§  11,  12. 
(tv)  Individuals,  one  or  more,  of  preeminent  virtue  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  level  of  equality,  %  13,  14  (then  follows  a  digression  on  ostracism). 
Now  (i)  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  question  proposed ;  the  right  of 
virtuous  men  to  command  must  be  proved  before  any  enquiry  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  when  the  virtuous  are  few  in  number:  (ii)  is  the 
negative  solution  and  (iii)  has  the  germs  of  a  positive  solution,  which 
we  may  suppose  more  fully  developed  in  a  part  now  lost  A  discussion 
of  a  particular  case,  analogous  to  that  in  (i),  is  presented  in  (iv).  The 
conclusion  is  that  die  proper  place  for  (i)  will  he  after  (iii),  Le.  some- 
where between  apcnfj^  (§  12,  end)  and  ct  M  ns  tcmr,  the  beginning  of 
§  13,  For  §§  7 — 12  are  certainly  just  as  much  in  place  immediately  after 
the  question  proposed  in  §  5,  which  they  answer  from  the  negative  side- 
And  although  in  itself  §  6  might  very  well  follow  §  5,  it  must  excite 
considerable  suspicion  to  find  that  the  important  question  started  in  §  6 
is  never  fully  answered  at  all  and  not  even  noticed  until  §  13  \ 

(11)  \n.  13.  22.  The  sentence  wcne  Sta  TovTo...TorTa  Spwcrtv,  if 
genuine^  interrupts  the  thread  of  the  remarks  begun  in  §  20  and  con- 
tinued to  ^lopOovv  in  5  2^j  to  the  effect  that  the  problem,  w^hat  to  do 
with  unduly  eminent  citizens^  is  one  which  is  equally  urgent  in  all 
constitutions.  The  words  cited  aStrrc  Sta  Tot}To...ToyTo  ^pwcrtv,  however, 
do  not  bear  upon  the  general  problem,  but  on  the  particular  case  of 
monarchs.  Hence^  as  Thurot  ^  saw%  they  would  be  more  in  place  in  §  23 
after  Sto/>^ovr,  at  the  end  of  the  general  reflexions,  Bernays^  however 
found  them  a  place  at  the  end  of  §  20  above,  after  exet  rpoirov, 

(12)  in.  cc.  I  Si  16.     On  the  question   of  absolute  sovereignty, 

woTtpov  TTorc  lia  crvfitplpti  Kvptov  cTvai  wavruiv  ij  oiy  avp^tptif  a  succession 

of  diropUi  and  a  general  investigation  are  promised  in  15  §  3.  What 
follows  in  the  order  of  the  manuscripts  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows*:  (a)  Is  the  rule  of  the  best  man  more  advantageous  than  the 
rule  of  the  best  laws  ?  §§  3 — 6.  (/3)  Assuming  that  in  certain  directions 
the  laws  are  insufficient,  should  the  decision  rest  with  the  one  best  man 
or  with  a  number  of  the  more  competent  citizens,  in  the  extreme  case 
the  whole  body  of  a  qualified  community?  §§  7—10.  Then  conies  a 
historical  or  antiquarian  appendix  to  this  dwopta^  contained  in  §§  11,  12. 
(y)  How  are  the  standing  difficulties  of  hereditary  succession,  §§13,  14, 


•  Susemihl  m  PhUoL  xxix.  1870  pp, 

1 15—4- 
'  Etudes  snr  Arist&t€  %\ — 55. 


*  In  his  Tramlation  p.  111. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  see  the  Anafy- 

rfs  p.  I J  3  r. 
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and  (^)  a  body-guard,  §§  14,  15,  to  be  dealt  with?  Aristotle  appends 
to  this  last  enquiry  a  sort  of  digression,  §  16,  showing  what  would  be 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  the  constitutional  monarch.  But,  as  he 
explains,  resuming  his  argument  with  c.  16,  it  is  not  the  constitutional 
monarch,  but  the  absolute  sovereign  about  whom  the  question  is  now 
being  raised  (§§  i,  2,  down  to  the  words  Kara  ttJv  iavroZ  ^ovkr}aiv  6 
jBatfiktv^).  Here  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  assume  a  lacuna. 
For  what  immediately  follows,  §  2  SokiI  §€  Ttcriv...§  4  iravrciJi',  relates  to 
a  different  aVo^ta  altogether  :  (e)  Is  not  the  rule  of  one  an  unnatural 
anomaly  where  the  citizens  are  all  on  the  same  footing  {i$  ofJLoiwv 
ij  woXt?)?     Should   not   power  rather  pass   from  hand  to  hand  (a^a 

Here  the  limit  of  airopiai  distinctly  discernible  is  reached :  in  the 
remainder  of  c.  16,  §§  4— 13^  dXkai  ^»J|^... 0^0^015,  no  new  question  is 
started,  but  remarks  are  jotted  down  which  bear  more  or  less  directly 
on  those  formulated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Thus  all  from  §  4  aXAa 
^tJv  as  far  as  Kori  to  c^o?  in  §  9  must  belong  to  the  first  wiropla  (a) : 
Is  the  rule  of  the  best  man  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  laws  ?  Not 
that  it  could  anywhere  find  a  place  as  a  whole  in  15  §§  3 — 6 ;  but  the 
earlier  part  {a)  akXa  inrjv...^  5  tQv  Kti^ivtav  could  suitably  be  transferred 
to  the  end  of  15  §  5  to  follow  KtlXXtov  and  precede  on  fitv  roiwv;  the 
remainder  {I')  16  §  5  0  fjitv  oZv  toj^  v6p.oi\..^  9  icara  to  l$o^  might  be 
inserted  a  little  higher  up  in  15  5  5  between  Tratrav  and  aXX'  to-o)?. 
Again,  the  next  piece  of  c.  i6»  (r)  §§  9,  10  from  dkkd  fx^v  ovSe  p^'Stov 
as  far  as  fn?/x<^paS/i.ovc5,  clearly  has  for  its  subject  that  comparison  of 
the  one  best  man  with  a  number  of  qualified  citizens  which  is  intro- 
duced in  (0):  and  this  might  go  in  15  §  10  after  0  €h  and  before  cI  %\ 
To  this  same  diropla  further  belongs  the  remainder  of  c.  16,  from 
§  10  €iVt  8c  Koi  ^'vl'  to  the  end  fietv  opoiat':;  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  c.  15  J§  7 — 10  KOi  ydp.,,6  cfs,  it  is  seen  to  be  another  recension 
of  that  passage. 


Kat  ydp  vvv  crurioiTcs  htKa^Qvcrt 
KaX  ^ovkivovTat  wat  KpLVOVWtVf  avrai 
8*  €ia\v  ul  Kpicr €t'i  Tracrat  Trept  mpv 
Ka$*  cKacTTor*  Ka^  Iva  ph^  ovv  (rvji- 
f3a\X6p€vo^   d(rriaovv    Itrtti^   x^H^*^^' 

dX)C  tCTTlV  f]   TToAtS   tK   TToXXio*',  U}iTir€p 

coTT tacrts  (rvp,^opy}To^  KaXXtmv  pita's 
Kal  arrXi^f,  Bia  rovro  ttal  KpiV€L  a- 
pxtvov  o^kos  TTokkd  tJ  «t5  oa-rtdovr. 


€i(jt  6e  Kui  vvv  TTipi  €vimv  at  cEpj^at 
tcvpiai  Kptvfiv^  wairtp  o  SticaffTrJ^,  wtpt 
mv  o  v6po<;  d^vvaTtt  ^toptijciv,  iwtl 
TTipt  Zv  ye  SL^raros,  ouScts  dpLtftt^^Tj- 

T€t  ir€pl  TOVTtiiV  <Js  OVK  ttV  aptfTTa  d 
Viifiog  dp$ti€  Kttt  Kplt'€i€V,  aXA  liril 
Ta  p.kv  ivBlx^Ttti  w€pik7jtf>$7p'a.i  rots 
vdpot%  Tct  Sf  d^vvara^  tolvt  iiTTlv  a 
Trout   EiaTTOptiv    koi    C^rtiv    Trorepov 
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CTt    /uiaXXov     aBta^Bopoy    to     ttoXv,  rov  apttrrov  i'6p.ov  ap)^€tv  aip€TfiiTtpov 

KoBaTTtp  v^p  TO  TrActor,  ovrm  kqI  to  ^   tqv  ai'Spa   rov   apta-TOV.      Trepl  wv 

irA^^os  T(5t'  oXtytuK  d^tatfi$op(aT€poy'  ydp    ^ol^An;o^Tat     >'0/AOTe^^(jat    rcSi^ 

Tov  yap  €vo^  vir    opyij?  *f/}aTT7^evTos  aBwaTUiv  tarty,      ov  Totji'j'  tovto  y 

ij  Ttv09  cr€/}OU  Tra^ou?  toiovtqv  dvay-  avrtXcyoucrtv,   015  ovk    ayayKalov  av- 

KOioy  6i€tfiSap$ai.  Tf}V  Kptatv,   eK€t  S  Bpumov  tlfai  rov  Kptvovt^a  7r€pL  rmv 

€pyov    a/Aa    Tra'vra?    dpyitT$^ijvai    kol  rotovTiJVy    oAA*    on    ov^    cva    fiOfOj' 

ci/juiprctK      e<rT<ij    St    to    ttAtJ^os    oI  aAAa  ttoXAovs.      npiy€L  yap  efcacrro? 

ik^vOipoi,    fL^jmy     Trapa     Tor     fo^ov  ap^tttv  TTfiratSewfttVos  vtto  toi?  r'o/biou 

ir/>ttrTon"C9,  a  AX*  7/  ire/jl  uiv  I^XetVctv  ic^Acos,  cTtottov  t'  to-ejs  a*'  ctvat  &>^ftci' 

dmyKatoi'  aiJToV.      cc  8e  8^  /aiJ  tovto  €t  jStAnor  *x°^  '''^^  Svoti'  SfAfAoan  Kal 

pi^Biov   €V  TToAAot?,   oAA'   ft  TrActovs  Si'o-tv    a«^oat9    KpivmVj    KOi    irparrojv 

Cici'   aya^ot  Kal  dySp€<:  Kal  TroAlTcit,  Bv<Tt  ttoctI  Kal  x^pctV,  i}  iroAAot  woK- 

trortpay  a  ih  aSta<^£^opQ>Tcpo¥  ap^Vf  Aat?,   tircl   ical   yvv  dt}>OaXp.Qv^  wo\- 

iq  /ioAAoF  01  TrActovs  /Jto'  tok  dptOfwv  Xov^  ol  fiordp^ot  7roioi;<T4i^  aJrwv  Kal 

ayaOol    8c   iravrc? ;    17   SiJAov    w?    01  iwra  *cat  )^€7paf;  Kal  7ro3a?.      tou?  yap 

xActovf ;    aXX    ot  fi.€v  cTTacrtao'outrti'  r^  **PX5  *'**''  avrov  i^tXov^  wotovvrai 

6   Se    cf?   eoTa(Ttaa"T05.      aAAci    ttjuos  cn-'mp^otfj*      fiT}  tfitkot  fxlv  ovv  orrcs 

rovT    dtrn$€Tiov  lo-cD?   Oft  cTTToirSarot  OV  wotijaovfn  Kara  Trjy  rov  p.oyap^ov 


n^y  ^v)0Vf  Zcnrtp  KaK^lvo^  o  ds.     15 

§§  7-10. 


trpoa/pccrtv*  ct  Sc  <^tAot  icaicctVou  Kai 
rii%  dp)(ijqf  o  yc  <^tAos  tcro?  Kal  o/^oto?, 
(Sot*  €1  TOVTOif?  ottTat  Sttv  ap^*'-''* 
Tot'?  to-ov?  Kal  ofioiov^  ap^^tiv  otrrat 
StLV  <7/AotW      16  §§  10-^-13. 

Such  would  be  the  best  restoration  of  the  primitive  order  of  these 
two  chapters^  if  the  order  of  thought  and  the  connexion  were  solely  to 
be  followed.  Vet  undoubtedly  the  less  complicated  and  artificial 
assumption  is  that  of  two  independent  versions  combined  by  an  over- 
careful  or  unintelligent  compiler.  Such  a  view  has  been  acutely  advo- 
cated by  Mr  J.  Cook  Wilson  ^  **It  may  be  that  the  two  chapters  belong 
**  almost  wholly  to  two  parallel  versions  and  that  instead  of  being 
**  combined  they  should  be  still  further  resolved"     Thus 

(i)       ^5  §§  ^>  3      TO  p.€v  ow...cFoifcras=  16  §  I  trcpl  Sc  ToC.IAaTTOK 
(ii)      15  §§  3 — 6     dp^^.^vdyra's  corresponds  in  subject  to 

16  5§  3'^9     '^^^  ^^  vdpiOV...Kard  to  c^o?  4*  §§  10^  ir  cto-l  S^  Kal 

...TTtpI  T(x>V  TOtOl'TWJ'. 

(ill)     15  §§  7 — 10     Kal  yap*.*o  ets  corresponds  in  subject  to 

16  §§  II — 13     a  AX'  oTt...B^lv  op^oCw^  and  to  §§  9»  10  aAAa  pijjv 


^  Journal  of  Phihlo^  ^.  t88i.  pp.  fii*  %%, 
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ovS^  p^StoK..*cn'/i<^paS/tovc9.  " Of  these  passages  the  third 
[t6  §§  9,  lo]  disturbs  the  context  and  looks  hke  a  parallel 
version  of  the  second." 

To  this  arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  two  chapters  it  may  be 
objected'  {1}  that  the  second  version  is  so  fragmentary  as  to  present  no 
statement  of  the  problems  under  discussion  and  no  intimation  when  we 
pass  from  one  of  them  to  the  other.  (2)  The  arrangement  destroys 
what  appears  to  be  one  connected  sentence  beginning  15  §  16  Ta^a  pXv 
oZv  and  continued  in  16  §  i  w^pX  8c  rov  ^aatXtui^.  The  sense  runs  on 
without  a  break  from  15  §  14  «x"  ^  dwoplai^  to  16  §  2  o  ^atnktvq* 
(3)  The  resolution  into  parallel  versions  is  not  complete  ;  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  transposition:  for  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  16  §§  4,  5 
dkkd  ^Tjv  otra.-.Tw  Kci/xowv  "interrupts  the  argumeiit  of  the  context: 
"it  belongs  to  the  same  part  of  the  subject  as  [§§  10,  11]  1287  b  16 — 2^ 
**  and  may  be  read  after  rwv  dBwdr^v  €<rriv  1 287  b  23  "  (in  §  1 1). 

Spengel"  proposed  a  simpler  remedy  for  the  confusion  of  cc  15,  16 : 
viz.  to  transpose  16  §§  4 — 9  dkXd  fx^v  oa-a  y€*,,KaTa  tcJ  e^o« 'to  follow 
icdXAio^j  at  the  end  of  15  §  5.  The  passage  following  Kara  to  tOo^  in 
16  §  9  also  begins  with  &kkd  /jt^r,  and  there  is  an  actual  case,  viz.  the 
MS.  A%  where  the  recurrence  of  a  word  {<n/XXoy4crfto5  in  RAft  i.  2 
1357  a  17  and  b  6)  led  to  the  omission  of  the  inten^ning  passage  and 
its  insertion  in  the  margin.  The  inadequateness  of  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  need  hardly  be  demonstrated.  For  not  only  (i)  does  Spengel 
propose  to  insert  ov  after  f^TCiv  in  16  §  11,  but  (2)  when  he  has  trans- 
posed 16  §§  4 — 9  to  follow  15  §  5,  he  is  obliged  to  explain  that  what  we 
then  get  is  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  the  supporters  of  personal  rule 
and  of  the  laws  *, 

(13)     iv(vn),  I  §§  ir,  r2  =  c.  2§§  I,  2 


Xoyuiv  ^co/jtcrof  Kai  irokiv  cvSatfioi'ii 
TYjv  apiOTrjv  tivai  koI  irpaTTovaaLV 
KoAuk'  aoifi'aroj'  yap  KaXc3c  wptir- 
T€iv  ttJi'  /*17  Ta  KoXd  TTpaTTova-av* 
ouSev    Bl    KaXov    tpyov    out'    ai'S/>os 


ir oT€poF    Sc   TT^i'    tvBaiiJ^viav    ttJi' 
avn^v  cLi'ai  (fKiriov  €vos  re  €KdaTov 

avTtJV|  XotTTov  ioTiV  CLTTcIr,  ifxavtpov 
8  c  Kol  TouTO*  TTcivTcs  yap  ay  ofJLoXoyy}' 
cr €iav  tlvai  ttJv  avnfv.     oirot  yop  iv 


1  Cp.  Susemiht  Arist&ieHi  PolUka  ter- 
tlum  ed.  p,  XXI, 

"  Arist,  Stud,  ill.  16  (78)*  f, 

•  dXX'  Tcruif  Of  ^fij  rtf  wt  a»rl  rotVcru 
^uXtikrerat  Tepi  rwv  xad'  tKairra.  kAW^qv. 
The  reply  is :  aXXd  ^i^v  6ca  y^  fx^  Boku 
dvwcuT&ai  ^iopi^eiM  6  ¥^fu>ti  wS*  dv&pu»Tt>t 


&v  $6»atT6   yvtM>ptit£LK      Objection :    dXX* 

WQV  fli'at  T^v  K€t}ijivfav*     Final  reply  and 
decision '.  0  fUv  mtv  r^r  ri^AQV  ktK* 
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OVTC  tc^Xtm^  yiiipi%  aptri}^  Kal  ^po- 
VTjatms'  dvSpuj.  Sc  ttoAco^s  koi  Stwato- 
trvvT)    Kal    ^porr/crts  njv  aunjfV  t;(<t 

0$  Kat  ^povtfio^  Kai  aiiiiftpuiv.  C.  I 
§§  It,   t2. 


ttXoitw  to  ^iJk  e5  Ti^CtTCtt  itfi"  €V0^^ 
ovToi  Kal  TT^v  wokiV  oXyjVf  €av  -q 
TrAoucrta,  fiaKapl^ova-iV.  otrot  T€  Tov 
TvpavviKoy  piov  piaXicrra  Ti/jtwo-tv, 
ouTOt  jcat  •JToAt*'  T^i/  "irAeiOTtui'  ap- 
^^oi^irav  iv^i^Qv^a-TdrTjv  iliat  <^atci/ 
a»'.  tL  re  rts  rav  li'a  8t*  dpcrqv 
ctTraSexeTat,  *fat  iroAtv  evSaipovccTTt- 
pay  ffiijaii  tt/i/  OTrovSatOTi/Hiv.      C.  2 

Here  the  language  is  by  no  means  similar  and  ihe  thought  that  virtue 
in  the  state  is  the  same  as  virtue  in  the  individual  seems  introduced  in 
different  connexion  in  the  two  passages.  Nevertheless  they  cannot 
both  stand.  The  latter  opens  the  discussion  afresh  without  any  allusion 
to  the  previous  chapter,  as  Spengel  obser\'ed  ^  If  it  is  to  be  fitted  into 
this  part  of  the  work,  it  must  be  intended  to  supersede  some  part  of 
c  I.     Susemihl  is  probably  right  in  holding  this  part  to  be  §§  11,  12 '. 

(14)  IV  (vu).  4  §§  8,  9.  Giphanius  (Van  GifTen)*  calls  attention  to 
the  difficulty  of  connecting  the  last  words  of  §  8^  tVet  ro  y€  KaXov  cV 
irhiBti  ical  fjL€y€0€L  ci-iti^e  yivia-Bat,  with  those  immediately  preceding. 
Schneider  proposed  to  transpose  the  whole  period  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  to  follow  oWkotttos  :  in  this  way  §90  Acj^^cU  opo^  would  refer 
to  the  number  of  the  citizens.  If  the  words  €':r€t..,yit'C(r$ai  are  in  their 
right  place  and  are  to  be  taken  with  §  8,  the  preceding  sentence  ^cta? 
yap... TO  TToiv  must  be  parenthetical  They  cannot  go  with  §  9  as  the 
passage  stands.  Koraes  omitted  Si6i  it  is  a  smaller  change,  with 
Bocker*,  to  transpose  €Tr€l...yip€Q'Bai  to  follow  dvayKoiov  in  §  9, 

(15)  IV  (vjl),  8.  2  otov  UT€  rpo<ftri  toito  lariv  ctT€  X^P^^  wkijBo^  €it 
dkXo  Tt  Twr  TOi&vTmv  co-TtV.  Bojesen*  saw  that  these  words  should  follow 
directly  upon  §  i  oo-a  rat^  ttoAco-iv  dvayKalov  v^rdpx^ir  which  they  iUus- 
trate.  They  are  not  suitable  to  be  instances  of  tv  n  koivov  koI  ravro 
Tois  KoivtuyoU  aWt}^  Koivuivia^^  as  on  the  ordinary  arrangement  they 
might  be  taken  to  be. 

(16)  IV  (vu).  8  §§  3,  4  oral'  S'  ^..-Kni^cws  l(mv.  The  proposal  to 
make  this  passage  follow  iroXtrtta?  at  the  end  of  §  5  serves  to  bring  the 
mention  of  Koiv<ayia  in  §  4  nearer  to  the  Kotvtuvcii^  of  §  2 ". 


*  Uei'^r  die  PoUtik,  pp.  45,  48. 

*  Jahrb.f.  PhiloL  xcrx.  1866  p.  602. 
See  also  Btkker  De  qmbusdam  FoL  Ar. 
l&cU  (Greifswaldi  1867)  p.  6f.»  Spengel 
AriiL  Stud.  in.  30  (Szl. 


*  Comm.  pp.  931,  a. 

*  op.  r.  13,  14, 

*  ^rV/m^  {Copenhagen  1845)  pp.  I4— 


26. 


*  Susemihl  Quatsf.  Crif.  v.  p.  15. 
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(17)  iv(vii)  cc.  13 — 15.  Wilson^  regards  c.  13  as  a  shorter  dupli* 
cateofcc.  14,  15.  **Iii  each  the  same  question  is  proposed,  what  is 
•*  happiness  or  the  chief  good?  (compare  1332  a  7  and  t333ai5,  16); 
**  and  the  discussion  of  it  is  followed  in  each  by  a  transition,  in  almost 
**the  same  terms,  to  the  subject  of  education  {cp.  13  §§  10 — 13,  with 
"  15  §§  6,  7  ort  ftcK  ouK...*5x0aL),"  These  transitional  passages  stand  as 
follows : 

aXXa /i^Jv  dyaOoi  y€  koi  (Twov^moi  ..,  <tt}v  ap€Ti^\\'>  Ktii  on  St'  avnyr, 

•ytVorrat  Sta  rptwr.    (§  ll)  rarpta  ^av€pQV  Ik  rovrmv*  irtj?  Se  koX  §ta 

h^  ravr    lart  ^vVt^  c^o?  Xo'yo5,  TtvwK    ItTtai^    rovro    Sij    ^ewpiyTeW, 

Kol  yap  <fivvat  Set  wp^^rov  owv  avOpuy-  Tvy^avofitv   Brj   StypTj/Jicrot  wpoTtpov 

Kttt    TTOiov    Tit^a    TO    c^fxa     Kai    Tfjv      Set,     TovTtiii'  B€  woiovi  fL€v  rtvai 
ijrv^^ijw     ma  Sc  ov^tv  os^cXo5  ^vj'at"      cTvai  ^p-^  t>Jv  ^vortv,  Siojptcrrat 
ri  yap  iBif  /tcraj3(iXAetv  ttoui*  tvta      irpoTcpoF,   XotTrov    S^   dcci)pi7(rat 
yap    ioTi     Sta     njs     <j^W£<t>s    iira^-      TrorcpoF    ^ratScvrcot     tc5     Xoy<i> 
ff>QfT€pliovTa    ^la    Tojv    c^ciiv    cTrt    to      irportpov  15  rot?  c^ccrtn 
pfftpov  Kal  TO  j3£\riOl^    (§  1 2)  ra  /tcv 
ovv  aXXa  TclSv  ^(iXi>i^  ^aXtora  pcK  ttj 
tftv<T€L    I'^f    p.LKpd    S'    ct'ta     If  at    Tor? 
WtmVy  SvBphsiro^  fie  xat  Xoy(^'  fioVov 
-yap  l;;^ct  XoyoF. 

cStm  Sci  ravra  crvp:<^(i>V€tK  aX- 
Xt^Xok*  ^oXXa  yap  wapa  rov^ 
lOio-fJiov^  Kol  Tqv  ^vcriv  Trparroviri  Ttjv'  O'Sc^^crat  yap  SnyfLapnyKCvat 
Bia  Tor  Xoyov,  cdi^  xctir^Jitrt*'  aXXcdS  Kat  tov  Xoyoi'  t^s  /^tATtVrTj?  ^tto- 
€;^€tr  ^tkriov.  Bio'tiii^    teat    Sta    Twy    c^oJk    op.otW 

(§  13)  Tijv  p.€y  Totwv  tfivcrtv  ijx^at,  15  §§  6,  7. 
oiov?  cTvat  Set  T0V5  jueXXm^as 
ru;(ffp(*5Tov«  ior€cr#at  tw  j'O^o^tr?;, 
Btiapi(T^€$a  wpoTtpov*  TO  8^ 
XotTTov  Ipyov  tJSij  TratScta?.  Ta 
^ci'  yap  c^tj^d^cvoi  ftar^arovo-t, 
Tci  8'  aKOvovTCs.      13  §§  10—13. 


TOVTa    yap    Bti   irpo^   aXXijXa 
(TVfJLfftiavtiv  (TUft^ftif  iav  Tiyv  ap4<r- 


There  is  certainly  a  striking  parallelism  here :  compare  especially 
13  §  13  with  TovTw  8c  7rotov^..A$ta-tv  in  the  right  hand  column;  but  it  is 
partly  covered  by  the  reference  back  n/yxai'o/i.cv  81  Bijfjpjjfiivoi  wpCnpov, 
which  Wilson  is  obliged  to  suppose  inserted  or  to  be,  possibly,  a  reference 


»  jQumal  of  PhiL  %.  pp.  84,  85. 
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to  the  Ethics,  That  there  is  an  advance  in  the  treatment  of  cc.  14,  15 
will  become  apparent  on  a  close  comparison  with  c.  13  :  see  the 
Analysis  (p.  116).  Similarly  in  in.  c,  9  there  is  an  elaboration  of  the 
earlier  sketch  in  11 1.  c.  6  •  in  i.  cc.  5—7  the  conclusions  anticipated  in 
I.  c  4  are  but  amplified  and  supported  '. 

In  13  5  12  the  fact  that  man  often  obeys  reason  in  opposition  to  his 
habits  and  nature  is  a  strange  reason  why  habits  and  nature  should  be 
in  harmony  with  reason '.  Hence  Bocker*  proposed  to  transpose  «3<rrc 
...aXXifXots  to  follow  ^tXriov  at  the  end  of  §  11.  In  this  place  it 
emphasizes  the  agreement  necessary  between  the  habits  and  the  natural 
capacity  of  our  citizens.  But  Wilson  points  out  that  the  parallel  clause 
in  c.  15  refers  to  Aoyo?  and  €0y);  hence  he  defends  the  order  of  the 
manuscripts.  The  meaning  then  would  be:  *'revison  ought  to  work  for 
**  the  end  which  the  legislator  has  in  view  in  harmony  with  nature  and 
**  habit ;  for  men  may  be  induced  by  reason  to  do  what  they  would 
**  never  do  by  nature  or  by  habit/' 

(18)  IV  (vil).  16  5§  4»  5  crx«Sov  8<  Trdvra.^.rovTQvq,  This  solution  of 
the  whole  question  discussed  in  this  chapter  should  surely  follow  the 
difficulties  enumerated,  and  not  interrupt  the  enumeration,  as  it  does  at 
present.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  it  to  follow  §  8  ttXijSvov  crt  <^  fitKpov>^ 
If  this  be  done^  (i)  §  ^  '"-ti  S'  o  tujv  vitnv  ktX  will  directly  explain  §  4 
crt  S*  6$€v  tEpx^j'/jto'ot.-.jSouXijo-tv;  (2)  the  transposed  passage  will  have  an 
excellent  continuation  in  §  9,  which  fixes  the  ages  for  marriage  at  18 
and  37  (?)  respectively  *, 

(19)  iv(viT).  i7§6  ra?  8c  StaTa<ra«..-SiaTctro/x«^oi5.  These  remarks 
must  apply  to  the  very  earliest  infancy-  If  so  they  ought  to  come  after 
§  3  atTK7i<nif ;  for  in  §  4  Aristotle  goes  on  to  discuss  ttJf  ix'^fihirjv  i^XiKtav, 
The  transposition  suggested  is  supported  hy  the  fact  that  then  im- 
cr*t€7rrfov  87  Will  follow  directly  upon  §  5,  to  which  in  any  case  it  must  be 
referred  *. 

(20)  iv(vii),  17  5  12  vvv  ^hf  ovv  iv  wa^aBpo^f,..aivayKaZov»  These 
remarks  are  clearly  intended  to  put  a  dose  to  the  whole  discussion  of 
§§  8 — 14,  If  so,  they  should  come  at  the  end,  te,  after  Bva-fx^'ciav 
{?  Bvayiv€Lav)  in  §  14'. 

(21)  V(viil).  4  §  7.  The  clause  Sd  8c  ovk  Ik  twv  Trporipmv  ipytjjy 
*(piV€iVj  aXXk    iK    T(iJv   %'vv'     ttfraytDViords   ya/>   ttJs    TratSeta?    vvv    t)(Ova-if 


*  Comp .  S  usemihl  Aris.  PcIiiUa  t^rthtm 
«/.  pp*  xxu  xxn, 

'  Cp.  Susemihl  in  PhihL  XXV,  1867. 
P-4«3' 


*  Susemihl  Qtia^st,  Crit.  vii.  p.  15. 

^  Susemihl  in  FhUdo^s  xxv,  1867* 
pp.  408—9. 

*  Susemihl  /.  c . 
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7rp6T€pov  5'  ovK  cT^ov  must  refer  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  recent 
rivals  the  Thebans.  They  would  stand  better  directly  after  the  criti- 
cism on  the  Lacedaemonians  in  §  4  ;  the  intermediate  remarks,  §§  5,  6, 
being  of  a  general  character  and  a  deduction  from  this  particular  case '. 
Moreover  Sc  should  then  be  changed  to  S?J. 

(22)  V  (vill),  V  5  17  €Ti  Sc  dKpo<a^€t'OL  rmt^  pit fjiifjcritjiv  ytVorTat  irai'TC? 
(TvpLTraBtU  Kal  x^P^^  "^^^  pv0fjimv  koI  rmv  fXtXtHv  aurtiSr,  As  they  Stand, 
these  words,  introduced  by  In,  should  give  a  second  reason  on  ywopL^Bti 
TToioi  Ttrc9  rd  tjOtj  Std  tjJ«  fjLovdiidj^  the  first  being  the  *  enthusiasm ' 
inspired  by  the  melodies  of  Olynipos.  But  the  reason  alleged  is  surely 
only  a  generalization  of  the  first:  * emhusiastic '  strains  inspire  'en- 
thusiasm': and,  farther,  all  men  become  attuned  to  the  mood  of 
musical  imitations  by  listening  to  them.  Now  a  little  further  down, 
§  18,  we  are  told  that  *' rhythms  and  melodies  afford  the  best  imitations, 
"  short  of  the  reality,  of  emotions,  virtues,  and  moral  qualities  gene- 
**  rally  :  which  is  plain  from  their  effects.  For  as  we  listen  to  music  the 
**  soul  undergoes  a  change."  But  why  should  this  change  of  mood  in 
the  soul  prove  music  to  be  the  best  means  of  faithfully  pourtraying 
morality  and  emotion?  Transfer  to  this  place  the  words  from  §  17, 
and  the  reason  is  plain  :  "because  all  men  are  attuned  to  the  mood  of 
the  musical  imitalions  to  which  they  listen,  even  if  there  be  no  words, 
but  mere  rhythm  and  melody/'  t\e,  a  purely  instrumental  performance^ 

(23)  V(vill),  V  §  25  jcat  Ti?  €OiK£  irvyy(V€ta  rals  apfxoviai^  kol  rot? 
pvBfxoiq  *  *  ttvai  (Sto  froXkot  <^<ri  twv  aoijiQv  m  /xtv  dpfioviav  cTm*.  ttJv 
^X^Vf  oX  5'  Ixctv  op/xovlW),  Bocker^  recommends  that  this,  the  only 
clause  not  at  present  included  in  the  huge  period  stretching  from  §  17 
to  the  end  of  c  5,  should  be  transposed  to  a  place  before  the  apodosis, 
i\e,  after  §  23  and  before  Ik  /acv  cZv  ravfiav  §  24. 

(24)  VI  (!v),  cc.  3,  4  §§  I— 19.  There  are  good  grounds*  for  be- 
lieving that  this  portion  of  Bk.  vi  (iv)  is  not  genuine.  From  the 
parallelism  of  4  §  7,  on  phr  ovv  iroXtrctat  irXctbvs  koX  St  »/r  alt  lav  j  eipijrat' 
SiOTt  Se  jrXtiovq.  r^^v  €lpr}pL€vw\%  koi  TtVc?  Kal  htd  Tt,  Xcy^j/tcv  dpx^v  Xa^oiTts 
nji^  €ipyipiiinqv  wportpoVf  to  4  §  20  (the  first  words  after  the  suspected 
section)  on  fxkv  om  €l<ri  xoXtxitat  TrXctov?,  koI  hid  nVa?  alrCcL^j  ttpTjTat 
wpoTipov,  the  inference  was  draw^n  that  there  were  two  interpolations. 
That  the  second  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  first,  but  rather  a  parallel 
version  unskilfully  added  by  the  compiler*,  seems  probable  from  the 


1  Suscmilil  t'L  p,  4 If,  Q.  C,  IV.  10, 
also  Bocker  iiidepcndenlly  afi.  c,  p.  18. 

*  Susemihl  Fhil&iogus  XXV.  1867.  411 
— 4i3t  Q'  C.  IV.  ao,  SpcDgel  Arist,  S/isJ> 
4**  45. 


'  p/,  c,  p.  18. 

*  Susemihl  in  Mein,  Mus.  XXI.  1866. 
554—560. 

*  Sec    Cook    Wilson    in   Jmrnai  ^f 
PkiloL  X.  «o,  81. 
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fact  that  the  promise  made  In  4  §  7  Sti'rt  %\  TrXct'ous  ktX,  is  never 
redeemed  1  instead  of  this  the  main  subject  of  c.  3  is  treated  over 
again  in  4  §}  7 — ^19.  We  will  here  cite  only  the  more  exact  corre- 
spondences adduced  by  Wilson  in  support  of  this  view. 

Tov  fitv  Qvv  CLvai  TrXttovj  TTokirtla^  o^oXoyovfLtV    yap    0V)(    tv    fiipo^ 

atTiov  ort  wacnj^  iarl  p^pf]  n-Xctoj  aXXa  ttXcuij  jracruv  fx^^*'  TroXiv.  4  §  7. 
iroXetus  Tov  dpt&p,ov.      3  §  I*  *fQt  yap  at  iroXfi«  ovk  i^  CF05  oXX' 

€K  TToXXcSr  u-vyKtiVTai  popiiiiVf  (iwnrcp 
iLpyjTat  TToXXttKis.      4  §  9- 

€V  jUCV   OVV  i(TTt  TO  TTtpL  TTfV  TpOtf>7}tf 

irp^TOP  ptv  yap  i^  oiKmv  crvyK€i'       ttXiJ^os,  ol  KaXovp.€voi  ycw^jyot, 
/jtcKas    6ptap.tv    7raVa«    rds     TroXct?,      Sfvrtpov  Se  to  #caXov/ut<»'ov  pdvav- 
€ir€iTa  TraAtv  toutou  tou  wXifOovq      frov,  ktX 

TO  us  /i***  elnopov^  dvayKoiov  ctt'ct  rpiTOV  Sc  <to>^  ayopatof|  ktX 

Tovs  S'  diro/>ous  ToiJ^  3c  /utecrovs,  Kal  rirapTov  S^  to  Brp'tKov,  wipLTrrov 

7^y  evwopiav  ^e  ical   laJv  aVopoii^  to       ^f  ycvos  to  TrpoTToXc/jti^tror,  5  tovtcuk 
/iCF  o'TrXiTiKoi'  TO  S"  doTrXov,      #cal      oiStk    t^ttov    avayKalov  lamv  VTrdp- 
roy  fup  y€iiipytKov  &J/iov  opoj/icv      X^**' '""^  4  §§  9i   ^^' 
oyra,    tov    S*    ayopatoi',    toj'    St  <i»oTe   #cTX...»*.<^a*'cpov  on  to  -ye 

fidvavu-ov,      3  §§  I,  2,  oTrXtrt/toj'      dvayKaidv      inTi      T17S 

ert  Trpos   rats  icard  trXovTOv  Bia-      TroAtuw  /loptoi',    *  *  f^So/iov    81   to 
^opat«  coTtv  ir;  ^ci^  KflTa  yei'o?  ij  Sc      Tats  owtcus  XciTOvpyovr,  OK€p  KaXov- 
*taT'   dpcTTjv,  *  *  Hat  c*  rt  SiJ  Tot-      ptv  tvvdpov^.  oySoov  Sc  to  Siy^oi^p* 
OVTOV    CTtpoF    ftpi^at    7raX€a>s    fU'at       ytifor  ktX 
pripoi  iv  TOii  jTipi  rtjv  apioTOKpartav'  ...... dvayKaZov      /cat      /tACTCj^OFras 

^^€4  yap  BifiXop€V  €K  nd<Fuiv  p.€p^v  tlvatTtva^  dperiji  Tcui^  TToXtTLKwv. 
CLvayKaiUiv  iort  iraira  Tro'At?-      3§4'      4§§IS — ^7* 

luo'Trcp  ov}'   ft   (tuou    wpoypovp,€$a 

X<L^€iv    €iEtJj    irptuTov    /utct'    tit^    awo- 

^itiipi^opof  Zwtp  dvayK€uov  irdv  €^€iv 

<f>av€pov  TOLwv   art  TrXctous  dvay-      fwoc  ictX 

Kaloy    ilt^at    iroXtrtia^^    ctSct    Sia^c-  ctSfToo'avra  cTvatSct  ^ovov,  Tot/Viui/ 

powas  oXXiyXctJv*   jcal  ydp  ravr   ctdtt       S*   cTci/'   Stai^opat,  ...  0   r^s    crvfeiJvScu? 

Sta^fpct  Ta  pipyj  (ripdiV  aurw.  3  §  5.       T^^TOvruiV dpi0pio^ii dvdyKtjq  wovtjcr^t 

TrXctui  yiy-q  ^tmtjv  #ctX,  .^.cScr^'  Srav 
Xfl^pBfZa^L  TOVTQjy  fl'd»'T€S  ol  (vBe^o- 
Pr€voi  <Tvr^va(Tpi.otf  woLijcrovatw  ctSiy 
Ctiov,  KoX  TOiTavT  tl^rj  rov  f«^v  ocrat 


di'ayKaioy  dpa  7roXtr<4*a«  cTpat  Totr- 


IcivTa?     oo-at    Trcp    Ta^et?    waTa    Tcis       TTcp  at  trvjcvfcts  TtSvavayKatcai^^opatJi/ 
rcpoj^af  cio't  ical  Kara  rd?  Stac^opdf      ficrtV*  toi^  qwok  Brj  rporrov  Kat  twf 
TcSf  popimv.      3  §  6,  €lpi}pivu>v  TToXtTfttliK.      4  §§  St  9. 
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fjidkurra    Bk    hoKOv<Ttv    ttvai    Bvo,  dXXa  ira'ccr^iit  koX  tXovt€lv  raits 

Ka6dw€p  iwi  Twv  TTFci^/iajtuv  Xrycrat  ai^Toir?  abvvaTov.  Bio  ravra  fitpri 
ru.  fily  fidp€ia  rd  Bl  voTia^  ra  B*  fAdXtcrta  cTi-at  BoKtl  iroXcw^,  ol  €V* 
dkXa  TOUTWV  irap€Kfid<T€iSt  ovto*  #cal  wopot  koL  ol  awopoL  €TL  Bt  Bid  to 
TiiJy  7ro\tT€tuiv  BvOy  B^fios  Koi  okiyap-  u>5  iirt  to  wqXv  tovs  fikv  dkiyovs 
jfla»      3  §  6,  etvtti  TOi*9  Sc  TTo XX 01^9,  Tavra  ivaVTia. 

/ytepij  ii^tVcTttt  Tu>i^  TiJ?  TToXcw?  /lO- 
^tdiK  tucTTC  Kal  ras  iroXircias  icaTa 
Ta?  vrcpo^as  Tovrtui'  Ka^to-racr^  ^al 

BvO    XoXtTCmt    SoKOViTlF    ctvai,    S17/JIO- 

K porta  Kat  oKiyapj^ia,    4  §§  i8|  19, 

Whereas  in  5  §  4  the  one  version  refers  to  Bk.  iv  (vii),  iv  toT?  Trcpl 
T^v  dpnTTOKpartav  (whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  its  author  had  the 
original  order  of  the  books  before  him),  "the  second  version  inserts, 
"  instead  of  the  reference,  a  long  passage  similar  to  that  part  of  Bk, 
"  IV  (vii)  which  the  first  version  refers  to/' 

To  sum  up>  there  does  appear  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  a  parallel 
version :  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  (i)  that  the  second  version^  as 
it  now  stands,  plainly  refers  to  the  former  4  §  7  dpxv^  Xa/3oWc9  r^t^ 
ilprjfitvfjv^ :  therefore  this  at  least  must  be  due  to  an  editor  who  wished 
to  make  the  two  continuous.  (2)  There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  c.  3  to 
correspond  with  the  simile  of  an  animal  in  4  §§  7,  8 ;  for  the  sense  and 
bearing  of  3  §§  5,  6,  suggested  by  Wilson,  appear  very  different. 

(25)  VI  (iv).  6  §§  2,  3*  Tot?  fie  aXXots  fJLtTlj(ttv  €$€ariv,  orav  Kn^amwai 
TO  rlprjfjba  to  Buiipia-p^ivov  vnii  riav  ro/Atuy.  Sto  jraa-t  Tot5  KT7}tTap.€voi^  lf€<rTt 
/x€T€;^£iv*  oX(u9  fJLtv  ydp  ra  pkv  p-yj  i^ca'at  irao^iv  oktyap^tKOVj  to  8c  87  CwCiKat 
C)(oXdi€iv  dBvvarov  pui}  irpoiToBmu  ova-tvv. 

The  clause  Bio..*pi€rixuv  is  omitted  by  the  manuscripts  of  the  second 
recension.  Either  it  is  an  interpolation  or,  if  genuine,  out  of  place  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  preceding  Bto  of  which  it  could  be  the  effect*  Thurot' 
would  find  a  place  for  it  after  Trpoo-oSoiK  owwi',  but  he  has  to  admit  that 
iitlvat  iTxoXd^uv  is  forced  and  unusual ;  it  is  lielvat  ficrcx't*'  wherever 
this  subject  comes  up»  and  the  second  claim  forms  no  real  antithesis  to 
the  first.  Rassow*  gives  a  more  satisfactory  contrast  by  inserting  Byjpo- 
KpaTtKQv  after  c^ttvat :  •*  on  general  grounds  to  exclude  from  citizenship 
**  those  who  have  the  requisite  amount  of  property  would  be  an 
•'oligarchical  measure,  to  admit  them  democratical."     After  this  rule 


*  **T]ie  words  roay  perhaps  refer  lo 
Bk.  IV  (VH)"  (Wilson).  But  he  does 
not  further  explain* 


•  Etudis  mr  AriitoU  60,  6 
^  Bimtrkmigoi  pp»  13,  14* 
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has  been  laid  down  the  clause  Sto. . .ftcrcx^tt^  comes  in  with  excellent 
sense  as  stating  the  practical  result*  It  will  be  necessary  to  insert  fi* 
after  aycikoXitw, 

(26)  VI  (iv).  c.  12',  The  subject  of  this  chapter  is  the  third  of  the 
investigations  enumerated  in  c.  2  §§  4 — 6,  cTrcira  icat  Tmv  akXuiv  rh  Ti<Tiv 
alptTrj:  what  form  of  government  is  most  adapted  to  a  state  under 
given  circumstances.  After  the  general  condition s^  that  it  must  be  that 
supported  by  to  KptiTTov  whether  their  preponderance  comes  from  to 
TTotov  or  TO  ircHTor,  Aristotle  points  out  (i)  when  a  democracy  is  desirable 
in  the  words  of  §  3,  owov  filv  ovv  vTrcpe^ct-.^TouVtaF;  {2)  when  an  oligarchy 
would  suit  better  in  the  remainder  of  §  3»  a-rrov  St  to  rt^v  tviropmv,., 
wXyjBov^;  while  (3)  the  circumstances  favourable  to  a  Polity  (in  the 
technical  sense)  are  pointed  out  in  §§  4,  5;  otrou  S<  to  rmv  ^ie<r(uv...o 
fiiav^.  The  similarity  of  their  form  proves  that  these  three  sentences 
ought  to  be  taken  closely  together:  (2)  and  (3)  are  how^ever  separated 
by  the  words  Set  5'  atl  tov  vo^o&iTr}¥...Toi^  vufiotq  ToLTots,  the  former  part 
of.§  4.  Not  only  so,  but  this  sentence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
special  conditions  of  an  oligarchy:  iv  r§  woXirttf  must  refer  to  Polity  in 
the  technical  sense ;  accordingly  the  sentence  belongs  to  the  second 
investigation  of  c.  2,  ri^  KoivorarTi  ktX,  Moreover  from  12  §  6,  oa<^  8' 
5v  afjLiivov  right  on  to  the  end  of  c.  13,  to  apx^trOatj  Aristotle  never 
recurs  to  the  enquiry  TtV  Ti<riv  at/icnf.  He  appears  to  go  off  on  the 
subject  of  the  stability  of  Polities  (in  the  technical  sense),  ending  with  a 
brief  historical  digression,  13  §§  6 — 12*. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  facts  point  is  as  follows;  The  enquiry 
T15  TttTiv  aiptrt}  is  broken  off  abruptly  at  o  //ccro?  in  12  §  5  j  if  it  was  ever 
complete — ^cp.  Vii  (vr).  i.  5,  Kal  rQv  konrdv  iroXiTtimv  t*V  <n//i<^cjpct  TwriK, 
iiprfTai  irpoTtpov — the  rest  of  it  has  been  lost.  The  beginning  of  1 2  §  4, 
Bit  5*  acL..ToiJTov9,  together  with  12  §  6  and  the  whole  of  c.  13^  belong 
to  the  previous  enquiry.  Biicheler  with  great  probability  would  insert 
12  §  4,  S€U,.ToiVou9  4- 12  S  6|  c.  13  5§  I — 6,  oata  S*  av  ap.€tvov,.ATtpmy 
fij6vov  in  the  account  of  the  constitution  of  Polity  given  in  c.  9  §  6, 
between  d  ph  oZv  rpowos  t^?  /tt^cw^  ovtos  and  tov  K  c5  p€pixOat^  where 
certainly  the  subject-matter  is  strikingly  similar.  For  the  remainder  of 
^*  ^3i  5§  7 — 1*»  Set  Sc  TTjv  7ro\iT€iav,..apx€a'Batf  he  finds  a  fitting  place  at 
the  end  of  c.  9  after  oXm^. 

(27)  VIII  (v).  I  §  8.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  revohitions 

arise,  Sio  Kal  m  pLtraf^oXal  ytvovrai  Btji^ws*  or€  p.€v  yap.^.CKc/vciJi',  irk  ^e... 


*  See  Susemihl  in  Rhein.  Mus.  xxi. 
564  ff.;  also  Bocker  op.  cit.  §  ii^  pp.  24 


'  The  reader  may  satisfy  himself  of  this 
by  careful  examitiatioa  of  the  passage  : 
cp.  Analysis  p,  111  f. 
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fjLQvafix^av,  But  in  5  9  another  way  is  seemingly  brought  in  m  ircpl  tov 
/iaAAoi''  Kttl  ^TTOK  ktX,  and  in  §  lo  another  cri  irpQ%  to  ^/pof  n  nrX, 
Further,  these  two  latter  cases  properly  belong  to  the  first  alternative, 
when  the  revolutionar)^  party  wish  for  a  change  in  the  government; 
they  are  both  equally  opposed  to  the  other  ore  Se  ktX,  where  the 
object  is  not  to  overthrow  the  form  of  government^  but  to  crush  the 
present  holders  of  power*  If  then  Aristolle  ^\TOte  in  the  proper  logical 
order,  the  place  for  the  second  leading  alternative  ore  Se  ovSc.^.iJ  rqv 
fioKap^tuv  is  in  §  II  between  xoAtTti"^  and  xai'Tai^aO'. 

Wilson*  discovers  a  parallel  version  of  i  §§  2 — 7,  Set  Sc  wpajrov,,. 
cTTacrcwv  ctcjtv,  in  I  §§  1 1 — 16  irtLvraxov  ydp.,,T^v  to tovTityv  iroAtrctdJi^. 
The  most  striking  correspondences  which  he  adduces  are : 

Set     Si     TTpijtTav    vwoKfi^tiv     Ttjv  ofioXoyovvT€^  Sc  T<>  a7rXJj5  €tvat 

dfi)^Vf  on  TToXkal  ytyhnqvrai  iroXi-      hiKai^v   ro    Kar    d^iav^  Sta(^fpov- 
Tftoi    vavrmv    fiiv    dfJLoXoyovVTiaif      xat,    Ka$dw€p   cXej^^iy   irporepov, 
TO  fitVatOF  Kal  TO  KaT  avaXoytav      ot  jUCF  ort,  lav  Kara  n  UToi  <uorti% 
l^oVfTovrov  S* a/iapTaiwTtui',  uJ^Trcp      l(roi  0  Aoj?  ctvat  yo/iifouutv, 
ttpTirat  Kal  irpdrtpov,    SiJ^o?  ii,kv 
yap   eyevcTo   €#c  rov   icrov^s  ortovy 
6v7a^  Oi€a-0ai  airXaJs  lorov?  fTvai 
{Sn   yap    IKivStpot    iravrc^    o/aoiW, 
ctirXtiJs    tcrot    eti'at    vopLt^ovtrtv),  0X4- 
yapx^ti   S'    cic   ToD   aj'iVou^   fi^  Tt      ot    S* 
OKTas    oXu)$    cTcai.    a»'t(T0i/5    viro- 


cjrt,    €av     Kara    Tt    avttrot, 
travTwi'    ai^tcro)!'   aftot'iTtt^   cauTouV 


XapL^dvitv  (Kar  ovcriav  yap  avuroi  Sto  Kal  /xaXtcTTa  Suo  ytVorrat  ttoXl- 
oiTCS  dirXaJ^  at'tcroi  v7roXa/jijSaj'ovcri,i^  Tctat,  Si/fLos  Kat  dXiyap^ta,  JJ 
f!mL).      §§  2,  3.  13,  14. 

Further  *'  the  main  thought  of  these  two  parallel  passages  is  repeated 
"in  a  shorter  form*'  in  2  §§  2,  5  :  "there  is  here  then  perhaps  another 
**  re-writings  seemingly  by  a  later  hand,  of  the  introduction  to  the  book 
**and  with  this  third  beginning  seems  to  cohere  the  rest  of  cc  2,  j." 
Wilson  sees  in  each  of  these  a  probable  reference  to  Bk,  111;  at  i  §  2, 
§  13,  2  5  2*  It  must  be  obser^'ed  however  (1)  that  the  main  difficulty 
ofc  I  lies  in§§  8— II,  and  is  not  removed  by  these  suggestions:  {2} 
there  is  a  real  advance  in  c.  2  as  compared j  for  instance,  with  i  §§  11  — 
16:  and  yet  (as  Wilson  sees)  if  i  §§  it— 16  is  another  recension  of 
I  Jl  2^ — 7»  2  §§  2,  3  has  quite  as  much  right  to  be  so  considered.  (3)  It 
is  possible  that  3  §  I4»  crraa-td(iwvt  S'  iv  fJikv  Toi^  oXiyap;i(iats.wt(rot  oi^tc?, 


'  Suscmihl  Quacst,  Crit.  v.  p.  10. 


*  Jtmrftal  of  Pkiloiogy  x.  84. 
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should  precede  i  §  1 1,  Trarra^^ov  y^^  ktX     At  all  events  that  passage  is 
out  of  place  where  it  stands  in  c,  3^ 

(28)  viii  (v).  c.  4.  In  this  chapter  §§  t — 7,  ytVovrat  p.\v...lirq^t- 
acrSct^j  have  for  their  subject  the  cases  where  oracrts  has  arisen  from 
dissensions  amongst  the  leading  men.  The  subject  of  §§  8 — 12,  /iJteTa* 
pdXXova-i  Sc  Kat...irpos  iroXXovs,  is  wholly  diflferent.  Aristotle  returns  to 
the  case  which  he  calls  in  c.  3  §  6  St*  av^o-tv  ttJv  wapa  to  dvaXoyov^ 
when  any  party  in  the  state  has  become  over-powerfu!.  This  avfryo-ts 
may  be  Kara  to  ttouov  or  Kara  TO  TTotov ;  but  all  the  examples  in  3  §§  7,  8 
illustrate  the  former  kind.  It  seems  best  then  to  transpose  4  §§  8 — 12, 
fA,€TapdXkav(n  Si  KaL.,Trp6^  woXXov^  (which  contain  examples  of  the 
latter  kind)  to  follow  hracrrua^  at  the  end  of  3  §  8*. 

(29)  VIII  (v).  6  §§  lO — 13^  oftorooikrci  5e  oXtyop^m.  ,.tJ  'I^taSou,  In 
its  present  place  this  passage  interrupts  the  orderly  enumeration  of  the 
causes. which  tend  to  overthrow  oligarchy  owing  to  internal  dissensions: 
(i)  6  §§  2—5  continual  decrease  of  the  privileged  body,  (2)  §§  5 — 7  rise 
of  demagogues  amongst  them,  (3)  §§  8,  9  extravagance  and  reckless 
living,  (4)  §§  14,  15  insults  offered  Kara  ydfiovq  tj  3ma5,  (5)  §  16  refusal 
on  the  part  of  some  oligarchs  to  go  the  full  length  in  oppression  of  the 
Demos.  In  §§  10,  11,  coming  between  (3)  and  (4),  the  conditions  of 
permanence  in  an  oligarchy  are  touched  upon ;  a  better  place  for  them 
is  after  §  16  ■  while  §§  12,  13  are  probably  interpolated ^ 

A  few  remarks  may  be  useful  on  the  suggestions  here  passed  under 
review.  Though  necessarily  an  unsatisfactory  remedy*,  transposition 
has  been  used  with  great  effect  in  some  authors  {f.g.  Lucretius)  and  has 
always  been  a  recognised  expedient.  But  it  has  been  most  successful 
when  applied  to  verse  and  to  dislocations  arising  mechanically  through 
the  displacement  of  leaves  or  by  carelessness  of  transcribers.  Now  only 
a  small  part  (if  any}  of  those  here  assumed  can  have  had  such  an  origin. 
The  most  reasonable  account  of  the  majority  presupposes  an  editor 
dealing  unskilfully  with  Aristotle's  materials".     In  proportion  as  this  is 


^  Susemihl  Palilica  it^ri.  cd*  p.  xxni; 
Bockcr  op.  at.  37. 
-  Bocker  op.  cit*  40,  41. 

*  Susemihl  Quafsf,  Crit,  v.  ij,  13. 

*  *^  Before  we  can  prove  that  a  transpo- 
sition is  correct,  we  must  have  shewn 
not  only  that  ihc  passage  itinnai  be 
placetl  in  its  old  j^usition,  but  that  it 
must  be  placed  in  its  new,*'  Postdate 
Pt^otet  P*  34» 

'  "  Hoc  est  ucHsimiUimum  ;  ipsum 
Aristotclem  omnes  has  particulas,  quas 
in  altera  Politico  rum  recensione  due 
ubcrius  Iractare   sine  continent!  expoai* 


lionis  ordini  insercre  sibi  profKJsuerit, 
in  margin e  hie  illic  adnotasse  ;  postcros 
autem,  qui  edidennat  libros,  cum  nesci- 
renl,  quid  nolis  ilJts  uolnisset  scriptor, 
inept issi me  confusas  in  hone,  quem  ho- 
die  lenent^  locum  coniulissct  qnem  for- 
tosse  rcuiera  mutiUtum  lacunosumue 
deprcheuderanl.*'  Becker  op.  ctt,  31, 
35*  There  wa-s  no  place  for  footnotes  in 
an  ancient  book  :  but  some  instances  in 
the  above  list — €.g,  (3)  (n)  (15)  (^0 
('3)  (27)  (39)^have  quite  the  look  of 
marginal  notes.  Compare  the  remark  of 
Welldon  Tratulatian  p.  \QOtt.  j. 
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admitted  the  certainty  that  a  given  transposhion  restores  the  original 
form,  due  to  its  being  logically  required,  diminishes:  and  room  must 
always  be  allowed  for  the  misgiving  **ne  hoc  modo  ipsum  polius  Aristo- 
"telem  corrigamus  quam  editores  eius  antiques:  certe  cur  ab  eo  ipso  in 
"libris  celerrirae  scriptis,  nequaquam  diligenter  ubique  elaboratisi  inco- 
"hatis  potius  quam  perfectis  optimam  semper  disponendi  rationem 
**esse  inuentam  eon  sane  scio  cur  credam'*" 

These  observations  are  all  the  more  necessary  as  the  most  recent 
edition  of  any  part  of  the  Polifks^  carries  still  further  the  disintegration 
of  the  text,  transposing  and  rejecting  supposed  interpolations  in  a  f>art 
of  the  treatise  hitherto  believed  not  to  need  these  remedies*.  The  most 
important  change  introduced  is  to  make  Bk.  u  cc,  8 — it,  irrpj  XPW^' 
ridriKTj^,  precede  the  discussion  Trtpi  S^ctttotov  «at  Sot'Xovj  thus  inserting 
them  in  I.  c.  3  §  3  between  x/>T/^T'<^t*fV^  a^nd  Trf^mrov  8<,  That  the 
topics  of  Bk.  L  would  be  thus  better  arranged  may  be  admitted :  but 
the  probability  (not  to  say  the  certainty)  that  Aristotle  even  intended 
ultimately  so  to  arrange  them  will  require  cogent  proof,  especially  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  with  the  present  order  the  transition  from  topic  to 
topic  is  natural,  the  development  logical,  the  indications  of  a  disposition 
of  the  subject-matter  borne  out  in  the  sequel  Briefly  to  sum  up, 
Schmidt  presents  Bk.  i.  in  the  following  order  :  c.  i,  c  2  §§  i— 6  iratSa^: 
then  comes  §  S  presented  as  two  parallel  versions  : 

?J  S'  c#t  irX<tov(uv  Km/Jt*ijK   KOiViJiviQ.  <ZTj  hT}:>  ndcnji  t)(ov<ra  nlpa^  ri}^ 

TcActo5  TToXi?  tJStj.  ytro/jtevTj  filv  ovv  aura/jKcta^,  tus  crros  eiireii',  125  2  b  28. 
Tou  ^TJv  o'CJcci'p   or  era   St  tqv   cv  ^vjr 

rAof  iiFTi.}  oTov  yop  tKaarov  ccrrt 
T>/S  y€V€(rt(ii^  reXtaOttfrrj^j  ravrijv 
ffiafikv    rijv     ifyvtrtv     cTvai     cicaoTOU, 

TracTd  woXis  (^vcf  1  ccttlV,  €iir€p  kq.1  al 
wpQraL  tiotvwfvlai.  reXos  -yap  auny 
iKtamv*      2  §  8,  1252  b  28 — ^34. 

Then  follows  2  §  7  ^40  Wt  to  irpdJrov*..T(3v  ^cwk  Then  another 
double  recension  consisting  mainly  of  2  §§  13,  14  ; 


<^cytVrov  dyaBov^  atrta^  to 
^ydp>  QV  €V€Ka  koi  to  tcXos  jStX- 
Tiarov,  1}  S*  avrapKtiu  [«at]  TtXoy, 
-cciJcrro  *»cat  piXriarov,  2  §  8, 
1252b  34   J253a  1. 


1  Suscmilil  P&tiiiett  ttrtium  «/.  p.  XX vi, 
Cp*  also  p.  xin* 

■  Aristotelis  Politu&ntm  liber  primus 
ex  rccensione  M.   Schmidt   (Jena    i88j. 

d.    The  arrangement  adopted  is  justt- 
in  an  article  in   Jahri^  f,  FMiioi. 
CXXV.   1 8 8a.  801— 8 J 4.     Compare  with 


what   follows   Siiscmihl  PoHii^a  tcrtium 
cd.  (Teubner)  pp,  XXIV— xxvi. 

*  Even  Kvohn  Zur  Kritik  53 — 35  re- 
gards the  first  book  as  Aristotle*s.  He 
no\^'here  slates  how  far  it  had  been  ma- 
nipulated by  tJie  olK€iw¥  <rur 0711371^, 

*  aW<<t>  for  Itu 
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icai  frpoT€pov  Brj  rg  ^vcrci  17  iroXis  [ori  fih  ow  17  v6\is  koI  tftvcn  koX  rp6T€' 

^  oucta  icai  cicooros  ijfiwv  i<rriv.  P®"  V  ^kcuttos  triKov,^    ci  yap  /iiy  avrap- 

To  yap   oXov  wpirepov  avayKOiov  '^5  ckootos  xwpurOek,  6/xoCta^   tois 

civoi  Tov  /xipov^,     dvaipovfi€vov  yap  oiXXoLS  fUp€fnv  U^i   irpos   to   o\ov. 

Tov  S\ov  ovK  iarai  [roOi  ovdi  x^^p]  ct  ^  ^^  W  Swa/icvos  koivwvciv,  ^  ^lyScv 

fiiy    OfifDVVfuoi:  [wrirep  d[  ris  \iyoi  r^  h€6p.€Vo^  8i'  auropxctav   ovScv  /icpos 

yaOUnpf,    dMi>eap€iffa  ycip    <ovk>    eorai  ttoXcw?,  [w<rre  17  ^lypteinj  ^eoj.]    2  §  14: 


ToiauTff,^  Trdvra  yap  tw  Ipyia  wpurrai 
KOX  Tff  8wa/uici,  (So'TC  iJLriK€Ti  TOiavra 
ovra  ov  X,€kt€ov  to.  avrd  cTvai,  aXA.* 
OfAiawfjLO.  2  §§  12,  13:  1253  a  19 
—25- 


1253  a  25—29. 

a  Tc  wcp  of  vf  <0K  iMnrtp  iv  wcttois. 
2  §  10'  :  i2S3a6,  7. 


What  is  left  of  c  2  follows  in  the  usual  order,  /.  ^.  §§  9,  10  cV  tovtwv 
...hriOvfi-qnj^,  §§  10 — 12  8iOTt...7roXtv,  §§  15,  16  <fiva-€i...KpC<ri^:  also 
^  3  §§  I — 3  as  far  as  xpVH^'^^^'''^'^^'  Then  cc.  8 — 11  in  the  following 
order :  8  §§  i — 13  Trpcorov  /xcv  ovv  aTropTyo-ctcv  (the  preceding  sentence  of 
8  §  I  oX(D9...i7K  is  enclosed  in  brackets)... otKtias:  10  §§  i — 3  S^Xov... 
{<pa>v  :  8§§I4,  15;  9§i  xat  €Olk€v.  .  .ytVcrai  p^AAov  :  9  §§  1 2,  1 3  Kal  avrrj.. . 
XprjfJLaTwv  KTifo-ts :  9  §§  2 — 12  Xa)3a)/i€v...o  Kara  ^uo-tv :  9  §§  14 — 18  tiJs 
8'  oiKovofiudjs  ov<(r7ys>  ;(piy/xaTurT WC17S... opov :  10  §§  4,  5  ;  c.  ii ;  c.  12  §  i 
as  far  as  ya/iAuoy.  The  rest  of  c.  3  follows,  /.^.  §§  3,  4  wpwrov  [8c]  ircpi 
S€(nrdrov...)3uuov  yap:  cc.  4 — 6  as  usual;  c.  7  §§  2 — 5  o  ficv  ovv  S€(nrd- 
Ti79...^p€VTMci7,  afler  which  y  Sci  )(pij<r0aL...T6v  ttoXc/jlov  [xal  TrpcGrov] 
should  be  inserted  from  c.  8  §  12  :  then  7  §§  i,  2  ^a^cpov  8€...Z(r<i)v  apx*/: 
lastly  cc.  12,  13  from  xal  yap  ywaixo?  (in  12  §  i)  to  the  end.     Tr.] 


^  The  parallel  versions  here  given 
hardly  deserve  that  name  if  compared 
with  those  pointed  out  by  Spengel,  Suse- 
mihl,  Wilson.  It  is  essential  tliat  the 
same  thought,  or  something  very  similar, 
should  be  found  repeated  with  a  mere 
variation  of  language.  Schmidt  employs 
the  two  columns  to  separate  genuine 
Aristotelian  fragments  from  the  additions 
of  editors.  In  the  right  hand  column 
above,  the  conception  of  a&rdpKtia  is 
found  three  times,  and  the  passages  where 


it  occurs  are  judged  by  him  to  be  addi- 
tions to  the  original  Aristotle  (o/>.  c.  804) 
because,  if  the  end  of  the  state  is  e8  f^c, 
it  cannot  be  avrdpKeia.  This  then,  he 
argues,  is  an  instance  of  two  independent 
definitions  which  have  been  blended  into 
one.  Similarly  with  other  cases  where, 
according  to  his  view,  the  present  text, 
or,  as  Krohn  calls  it,  *our  old  recension', 
has  been  formed  by  the  comprehension  of 
heterogeneous  materials.] 


H. 


ANALYSIS     OF     THE     POLITICS. 


INTRODUCTION,     R  I,  cc,  i,  2. 

I,  As  the  end  and  aim  of  every  society  is  a  good,  the  end  and  aim 
of  the  state,  the  highest  society  under  which  all  the  rest  are  included,  is 
the  highest  good  :  1  §  i. 

II.  The  assertion  (in  the  PoUticus  of  Plato)  that  the  difference 
between  the  family  and  the  state  is  merely  quantitative,  not  qualitative, 
and  hence  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  a  father,  a 
master,  a  king,  and  a  republican  statesman,  1  §  2,  disproved  by  an 
analytical  enquir}^  into  the  origin  of  the  family,  the  village-comm unity, 
and  the  state;  i  §  3,  2  §  i. 

(a)  The  family  is  formed  by  nature  out  of  the  two  smallest  natural 
unions,  of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  master  and  slave,  solely  for  the 
support  and  propagation  of  life :  2  §§  2^5. 

(b)  In  the  same  natural  manner  out  of  the  household  or  family 
grows  the  village-community,  the  first  in  the  ascending  scale  of  societies 
formed  for  purposes  wider  than  the  satisfaction  of  mere  every-day  wants. 
Out  of  the  village  arises  the  state,  in  which  the  primitive  form  of  govern- 
ment was  accordingly  monarchy  :  2  §§  5-^7* 

(c)  The  state  itself  then,  the  most  complete  society,  springing  up, 
like  the  rest,  to  provide  the  bare  means  of  livings  continues  to  exist  for 
the  full  development  and  perfecting  and  independence  of  life.  It  is, 
in  a  higher  sense  of  the  term,  most  truly  a  natural  growth  \  and  man 
is  a  being  by  nature  ordained  for  civil  society,  2  .^  8,  9,  far  beyond  all 
other  animals,  because  he  alone  possesses  speech  and  the  perception 
of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wrong:  2  §§  10 — 12. 

(d)  Moreover  the  state  is  in  the  order  of  nature  prior  to  the 
family  and  to  the  individual  1  2  ^  13,  14. 

(e)  Only  the  actual  establishment  of  the  state  raises  man  to  what 
be  really  is  and  endows  him  with  those  higher  gifts  of  virtue,  in  the 
absence  of  which  he  is  no  better — far  worse  indeed^ — than  any  of  the 
brutes:  2  g§  15,  16. 


L  cc,  1—8. 
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PART  I:    OF  THE   FAMILY:    B.  L  ca 


3—15' 


A,  Of  tbe  F&mlly  In  g^ndirsl.  There  being  three  fundanicnial  constUuenLs 
of  Ihe  family,  the  subject  is  divided  into  a  coosklerntion  of  ibe  several  relations  (i)  of 
master  and  slave,  (a)  <jf  husband  and  wife  (the  conjugal  relation),  (5)  of  father  and 
child  (the  parental  relation).  To  which  must  be  added  a  consideration  of  wealth 
and  its  acquisition  {xpwaTUTTiKfi) ;  the  relation  of  this  subject  to  that  of  the  family 
{oltcoPOfuxif}^  Is  a  disputed  pomt  needing  investigation  :  5  §§  1—3. 

B.  Special  Exposition :  c,  3  §  3— c,  13  §  6. 

I*    Of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  of  Slavery  i  3  §  3—7  §  5. 

(a)  Transition  to  this  subject,  3i  ^*  Statement  of  the  two  main  points  in  the 
inquiry,  5  §  4. 

(b)  These  two  points  djsctissed  at  length  :  cc.  4 — 6,  c  7  §§  1 — 3. 

(a)    The  nature  and  justification  of  Slavery :  cc,  4—6. 

(i)  The  nature  and  character  of  the  slave  :  he  is  an  animate  chattel, 
c.  4. 

(ii)     How  far  Slavery  is  in  accord  with  the  law  of  nature  :  cc.  5,  6. 

{a)  There  are  as  a  fact  men  whom  nature  intended  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  rest, 
c.  5. 

{S}  But  for  that  very  reason  slavery  imposed  simply  by  the  laws  of  war  upon 
men  who  are  not  of  this  sort  Is  contrary  to  nature,  c.  6. 

(j3)  The  view  quoted  in  the  Intrmiuction  from  Plato's  Pofitiats  that  nilc 
over  freemen  and  over  slaves^  whether  in  the  family  or  in  the  state,  is  not 
essentially  different  and  that  it  rests  upon  a  science,  Ls  now  more  completely 
stated  and  disproved  on  the  ground  of  the  results  just  obtainedi  7  §|  i,  1, 

There  are  however  sciences  treating  of  the  functions  of  master  and  slave. 
Wherein  such  science  consists :  7  §§  3»  4. 

H.    Oi  Property  and  its  acauiaitiou :  cc.  8—11. 

{rtfii  rcunis  KTTffftiaf  teal  xpi7^aTtirTiir:7r :  of  the  acquisition  or  management  of  pro- 
perty, the  art  of  wealth.) 


1  [No  uniform  rendering  of  these  two 
orcls  has  been  attempted,  and  the  term 
'economic  science*,  used  a  little  lower 
down  as  a  virtual  repKxluction  of  one  of 
them,  is  without  authority  in  this  sense. 


The  more  common  equivalents  are,  for 
XpwaTtiTTiKTi  *  Ii  nance  ,  '  money- making 
art ' ;  for  eUoy^fUK^j  *  household  manage- 
ment', 'domestic  economy'.    Tr.] 

;— 2 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  POLITICS. 

(a)  Theoretical  discussion.  The  relation  of  the  art  of  wealth 
(;(pTjjDiaTccrnK7j)  to  a  theory  of  the  family  or  economic  science 
(oi>co»'ofUKifj :  CO.  8 — 10. 

(a)    The  different  cases  possible  :  8  §§  i,  ?. 

(^)  Proof  that  the  first  is  ioadmlssiblc  :  acquisition  of  properly  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  whole  field  of  economic  science :  8  §  i  (or*  ^if  ovv,,,), 

{y)  To  decide  whether  the  former  is  at  any  rate  a  branch  of  the  latter  (or  even 
an  auxiliary  science),  it  is  necessary,  8  §  5,  to  distinguish 

(i)  direct  acquisition  through  production  by  means  of  cattle-breeding, 
hunlmg*  phrndering*  fijjhingj  agricullure,  and  fruit-growing  ;  a  species  of  acquisi- 
tion belonging  as  such  lo  economic  science  and  forming  a  part  of  iti  or  an 
auxiliary  science :  8  §§  ^ — 15, 

and  (ii)  indirect  acquisition  by  exchange,  c  9  r 

either  (a)  simple  barter,  not  in  iLseLf  unnatural  provided  it  does  not  go 
beyond  actual  needs,  9  §§  i — 6, 

or  {h)  exchange  through  the  medium  of  money,  an  artificial,  though  neces- 
sary* development  of  barior  to  facilitate  intercourse.  So  long  as  it  remains  true 
to  this  olijecl  and  no  more  than  a  means  to  the  easier  satisfaction  of  actual  needs 
it  does  not  l)ecome  unnatural  or  foreign  to  economic  science,  as  it  does  when 
tmdc  is  carried  on  as  a  distinct  profession,  money  is  made  an  independent  end* 
and  exchange  simply  a  means  to  unlimited  accumulation  of  money  and  capital ; 

(J)  It  is  now  possible  to  decide  finally  between  the  various  aliematives  remain- 
ing, so  far  as  the  natural  species  of  acquisition  is  concerned.  This  is  in  one  respect 
an  actual  luanch  of  Economic,  in  another  respect,  and  more  tnily,  only  an  auxiliary 
to  it:  jo§§  t— 3. 

(<)  The  most  unnatural  species  of  exchange  is  trading  with  money  in  the  strict 
sense,  the  lending  out  of  money  on  interest,  which  directly  makes  money  out  of 
money:  10  §§  4,  5. 

(b)  The  art  of  acquiring  wealth  in  its  practical  a])plication :  c.  1 1. 

(a)    Classification  of  the  different  branches  of  this  art :  1 1  §§  1—4. 

(i)  Production  proper  :  cattle- rearing^  agriculture,  fruit  growing ;  culture 
of  bees,  fish,  birds  :   1 1  §^  i,  1. 

(ii)    Acquisition  by  means  of  exchange  :  1 1  §  3. 

(a)  Irade:  whether  {i\  maritime,  (3)  inland,  or  (5)  retail  trade; 
(A)  the  lending  of  money  on  interest ; 
{i)  hired  labour  (i)  of  artizans,  (1)  of  day  labourers, 
(iii)    Brant:hes  of  a  mixed  nature  :  forestry,  mining*  it  §  4- 

{p)  General  remark  on  the  different  character  of  these  various  branches  as  judged 
by  an  ideal  standard,  1 1  g  6, 

(7)  For  particular  information  as  to  the  practical  exercise  of  these  various 
branches  of  acquisition  reference  is  made  to  special  works  upon  these  subjects  and  to 


I.  cc.  8—13.  10 1 

the  stories  current  in  various  quarters  of  the  means  by  which  individuals  have  been 
enriched:  n  §§  7— 13. 

HL  The  management  of  the  household,  as  it  affects  the  members, 
especially  in  the  marital  and  parental  relations ;  also  in  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave :  ca  12, 13. 

(a)  Different  nature  of  the  rule  exercised  over  the  wife  and  over  the  children : 
c.  II. 

(b)  The  management  of  a  household  extends  to  inanimate  property  but  es- 
pecially and  primarily  aims  at  promoting  virtue  and  excellence  in  the  members  of  the 
family,  preeminently  in  those  who  are  free :  13  §  i. 

(c)  Proof  that  even  a  slave  is  capable  of  a  certain  mental  and  moral  excellence 
and  that  he  requires  it :  that  the  virtue  of  man,  woman,  child,  slave,  Ls  different  in 
kind  and  degree,  13  §§  2—12,  since 

(a)  although  the  parts  of  the  soul  are  the  same,  they  exist  differently  in 
man,  woman,  child,  and  slave,  13  §§  5 — 9: 

(/3)  a  more  detailed  investigation  shows  that  by  common  consent  certain 
qualities  would  not  be  virtues  in  a  man  which  are  so  in  a  woman,  a  child,  or  a 
slave:  13  §§  10,  11. 

(7)  The  virtue  and  excellence  of  a  boy  and  a  slave  belong  to  them  not  in 
themselves,  but  in  relation  to  another :  13  §  11  {ivel  S^...). 

(d)  A  more  precise  statement  wherein  the  excellence  of  a  slave  consists.  It 
is  the  master*s  business  to  train  him  to  it.  The  right  mode  of  treating  slaves: 
13  §§  "—14. 

(e)  The  right  course  of  training  for  women  and  boys  is  a  subject  that  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  femily  and  more  properly  belongs  to  the  theory  of  the  best  polity : 
13  §§  *5.  16. 
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ANALYSIS   OF  THE  POLITICS. 


PART  II:  OF  THE  POLITY  OR  CONSTITUTION:  B.  IL— VIII. 


A.     Critical  Part. 

Examination  of  the  schemes  of  an  ideal  best  polity  put  forward  in 
the  theories  of  preceding  philosophers,  together  with  those  most  com- 
mendable amongst  the  constitutions  actually  establisbed.  It  is  shown 
that  none  of  them  really  answers  to  the  best  polity  :  B.  ii. 

I.     The  object  and  principles  of  this  review  ;  c.  i  §§  i,  2. 
IL     Criticism  of  the  ideal  polities:  i  §  j — 8  §  25. 

a.     Plato's  Ideal  State  in  the  Republic:  i  §  3 — 5  §  28. 

(a)  The  end  which  Plato  assumes  for  the  state,  its  utmost  possible 
unity,  really  involves,  in  the  form  in  which  he  assumes  it^  the  abrogation 
of  the  state,  and  is  thus  incapable  of  reali^ation  :  c.  2. 

(P)  But  even  granting  that  this  is  the  tme  end  and  practicable  it 
would  not  be  secured  by  the  means  which  Plato  proposes ;  viz.  the 
enforcement,  upon  the  two  upper  classes,  of  community  of  wives  and 
children  and  community  of  property:  3  §  i — 5  §  13. 

(i)    ArgiimeiLlB  a^almit  community  of  wi^es  mid  cmidren :  00.  3^  4. 

(i)  Plato  thinks  it  a  proof  of  perfect  vmily  that  all  should  apply  to  the  same 
objects  the  terms  *mine\  'another's'.  But  there  is  an  ambiguily  in  the  word  '•all'*. 
Plato's  %iew  would  not  be  correct  if  **air*  meant  "all  collectively '\  but  only  if  "all" 
meant  "each  individual": — a  meaning  here  impossible  :  3  §§  t^ — 3*  This  argument 
applies  also  to  community  of  property. 

(1)  Men  care  far  less  about  the  things  which  they  share  in  common  than  about 
what  is  their  own-  Hence  the  commimity  of  children  will  result  in  the  total  neglect 
of  them  by  all  alike  :  their  real  or  nominal  parents  will,  one  and  all,  feel  but  slight 
interest  in  what  becomes  of  them.  So  that  a  specific  real  relationship,  however 
distant^  would  be  of  far  more  service  to  them  than  this  general  indeterminate  pa- 
ternity ;  3  §§  4—7, 

(3)  Many  parents  however  would    inevitably  recognise   their  own  children  : 

3  §§  8»  9^ 

(4)  As  a  rule  violence  and  outrage  arc  avoided  with  especial  care  in  the  case  of 
near  relations,  but  when  it  is  not  known  who  these  are  this  heedfvdness  disappears: 

4  §i« 


II.   CC.  I — 5. 
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{5)     It  is  strange  that  in  spite  of  the  community  of  children  Plato  does  not  alto 
'gether  prohibit  unnatural  love  but  only  its  wfjr>it  excesses ;  nor  even  that  because  he 
is  scandnjized  at  its  iinproj>]riety  between  the  nearest  blood -relations  :  4  §§  a — 6. 

(6)  The  end  Plato  has  in  view  is  the  greatest  possible  unity  and  harmony 
amongst  the  niling  class  of  citizens  ;  all  arc  to  feel  themselves  members  of  a  single 
family.  But  the  result  would  be  just  the  opposite,  since  when  thus  generalized  all 
specific  affection  for  kinsfolk  would  lie  abrogated  and  replaceil  by  a  feeble  attach- 
ment in  the  last  degree  Svalery  *  and  attenuated  ;  4  g§  5 — 9.  <  For  Plato's  purpose, 
then,  these  institutions  would  have  lieen  better  adapted  for  the  third  class  of  the 
population^  than  for  the  fii-st  two  as  he  proposes,  in  order  to  make  its  members 
disunited  and  more  obedient :  4  §  4.  > 

(7)  Plato's  reflation  for  removing  children*  under  certain  circumstances,  from 
the  two  upper  classes  into  the  third,  and  conversely,  woultl  l>e  attended  by  great 
difhculties:  and  as  such  children  are  not  to  l>e  informed  that  ihey  were  l»rn  in  a 
different  class,  the  mischiefs  poinlcil  out  under  (4)  and  (5I  would  lie  more  likely  to 
occur  in  their  case:  4  §  9  {a\\6.  ^^y...),  §  to. 

(ii)    AfgnmentB  against  commimltj  af  property  :  5  §§  1—13. 

(1}     The  differetit  forms  of  communism  possible,  5  §§  t,  a. 

(a)  Community  of  property  is  no  doubt  more  conceivable  where,  as  in  the 
Platonic  state,  the  cultivators  are  not  the  owners  of  the  soil :  5  §  3.  But  still  in  all 
that  relates  to  social  intercourse,  to  mcum  and  iuum^  communism  is  shown  by  ex- 
( perience  to  produce  much  dissension,  5  §  4.  Far  preferable  therefore  would  be  thai 
state  of  things  where  property  in  general  remains  in  private  ownership,  hut  the  laws 
have  inspire<l  the  citizens  with  so  much  public  spirit,  that  they  are  willing  to  give  up 
to  their  fellow-citizens  much  of  their  private  possessions  for  common  use  :  5  %%  5 — 8. 

(5)  Communism  destroys  the  high  enjoyment  afforded  by  private  property,  which 
is  in  itself  fully  justified  ajid  in  many  respects  morally  noble  :  5  |§  8,  9. 

{4)  With  community  of  wives>  children,  and  property  there  could  be  no  such 
virtues  as  chastity  (crw0/jo<n}pT;),  in  respect  of  one's  neighbour*s  wife,  or  liberality :  5  §  10. 

(5)  Lawsuits  about  disputed  property,  cases  arising  from  perjures  &c.  are  not 
due,  as  Plato  maintains,  to  the  al>sence  of  communism,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  moral 
corruption:  5  f§  xx,  la. 

(6)  In  general  Plato's  procedure  is  unfair ;  he  has  Ijefote  him  only  the  evils  of 
which  we  should  be  rid  by  communism  :  the  advantages  we  should  lose  he  overlooks; 
5  I  13^ 

(y)  Further  objections  to  the  Platonic  institutions  generally : 
5  §§  14-28. 

(i)  Their  defects  are  ultimately  due  to  the  defectiveness  of  the  end  which  Ihey 
subserve,  sis  pointed  out  above  under  (a).  But  so  far  as  political  unity  within  due 
limits  must  be  the  object  of  political  institutions  it  is  surprising  that,  considering 
the  great  importance  which  Plato  attaches  to  the  right  education,  he  should  not 
seek  to  attain  this  unity  amongst  his  citizens  by  education,  the  introduction  of  com- 
mon messes,  S:c.  instead  of  the  means  which  he  employs  :  5  §§  14,  15. 

(ii)  If  the  Platonic  institutions  were  really  serviceable,  they  would  have  been 
carried  into  effect  before  now :  5  |  16. 
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(iii)  Bui  the  experiment  would  prove  beyond  a.11  doubt  thul  the  practical  .ippli-. 
cation  of  them  could  not  be  carried  furthifr  than  b  at  present  actually  the  case  in  some 
stales:  5  §  17. 

(iv)  Besides,  the  reg\]lations  laid  down  by  Plato  are  extremely  imperfect*  They 
only  apply  to  the  two  uppwr  classes  of  citizens,  and  equal  difficulties  present  them- 
selves whether  they  are  extended  to  the  third  class  or  not.  In  the  former  ai-^e  the 
true  foundation  of  the  Pktonic  state  would  be  aniiulletl ;  in  the  latter  the  state  would 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  unity  intended,  as 
the  advantages  which  I'lato  claimed  for  his  state  (vsce  5  §  n  above)  would  for  the 
most  part  be  rendered  illusory  :  5  §§  18 — 34. 

(v)  The  analogy  of  animals,  who  have  no  domestic  life,  does  not  prove  t?iat 
women  can  share  the  occupations  of  men  :  5  §  34  (oroiro^  U  kqX.,.). 

(vi)  To  keep  the  same  rulers  always  in  office  is  a  dangerous  measurci  but  con- 
sistency on  Plato's  part  requires  it :  5  §^  15,  36. 

(vii)  Plato  himself  admits  that  his  regidations  do  not  secure  the  complete  hap- 
piness of  the  upper  classes.   If  so,  then  further  this  is  true  of  the  whole  iitale:  5  §§  17*  28. 

b.    The  ideal  polity  of  Plato's  Laws :  c.  a 

(a)  Comparison  of  the  Republic  mX\i  the  Laws;  the  relation  be- 
tween the  schemes  of  polity  laid  down  in  these  two  works  :  6  §§  1—5. 

{p)     Criticism  of  the  state  in  the  Laios:  6  §§  6 — 22. 

(i)     It  would  require  far  loo  large  a  territory :  6  §§  6,  7. 

(ii)  It  is  not  enough  that  a  code  of  laws  should  take  account  of  the  land  and  the 
people  i  the  neighbouring  people  have  also  to  be  regarded :  6  §§  7,  8. 

(iii)  Again,  the  principles  regulating  the  limit  to  be  set  on  possession  need  to  be 
expressed  more  clearly  and  fully :  6  §§  S^  9. 

(iv)  There  is  an  inconsistency  in  demanding  equality  of  landed  estate  without 
at  the  same  lime  fixing  a  definite  unalterable  number  of  citizens  :  6  §§  10 — 13. 

|v)  We  are  not  told  how  the  ruling  citizens  are  to  receive  nn  education  clis* 
tinguishing  them  from  the  rest,  nor  in  what  this  education  should  consist ;  6  §  14. 

(vi)  It  is  inconsistent  to  make  landed  estate  inalienable  and  al  the  same  time 
allow  moveable  properly  within  certain  limits  to  change  hands  :  6  §  15, 

(vii)  The  division  of  each  citizen  s  real  estate  into  two  se[3arate  establishments  is 
awkwarfi :  6  g  15  («oi  r^v  tQv  olKoiridwy..,), 

(viii)  The  constitution  proposed  in  the  Louts  is  a  combination  of  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy,  /■  i".  a  Polity  (iroXtrcfa)  technically  so  called.     Bui 

( t )     this  sort  of  mixed  constitution,  though  perhapf^  the  l>est  on  the  average, 
is  by  no  means  the  next  best  after  the  absolutely  perfect  scheme  :  6  §|  t6,  17. 

(1)     Plato  himself  calls  it  a  blending  of  Democracy  and  Tyranny,  which  is 
self-contradictor)'  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  incorrect:  6  §  18. 

(3)    The  oligarchical  element  is  far  too  preponderant  in  this  constitution  of 
Plato*s:  6  §§19—21. 

(ix)     The  mode  in  which  the  magistrates  are  elected  is  politically  unsafe:  ft  §  at. 
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c    Phaleas'  scheme  of  polity :  c.  7. 

(a)    Brief  account  of  this  scheme :  7  ^  i — 4. 

(P)    Criticism  :  7  §§  5—23. 

(i)  The  objection  brought  against  Plato,  6  §  10,  holds  also  against  Phaleas :  if 
there  is  to  be  a  maximum  fixed  for  property,  then  the  number  of  children  must  also  be 
limited  :  7  §  5. 

(ii)  Although  a  certain  equality  of  possessions  is  no  doubt  of  importance  for  the 
state,  it  is  much  more  important  that  the  estates  should  on  the  average  be  neither  too 
IsLTge  nor  too  small :  7  §§  6,  7. 

(iii)  Far  more  important,  again,  is  equality  in  respect  of  a  good  education,  which 
trains  the  intellect  properly  and  duly  moderates  the  desires :  7  §§  8,  9,  §§  10—13  = 
7  §§  18—20. 

(iv)  Moreover  Phaleas  has  never  sufficiently  defined  equality  of  possessions,  as 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  moveable  property :  7  §  21. 

(v)  In  his  r^[ulation  of  property  he  ought  to  have  taken  some  account  of  the 
external  concerns  and  relations  of  the  state,  but  he  has  left  them  altogether  unnoticed : 
7  §§  14—17. 

(vi)  Phaleas  prohibits  all  handicrafts  to  his  citizens ;  but  the  measures  adopted 
by  him  to  render  this  possible  are  not  suited  to  his  object :  7  §§  22,  23. 

d.    Hippodamos^  scheme  of  polity :  c  8. 

[(a)   Introductory  remarks  on  Hippodamos  himself:  8  §  i.] 
(P)   Account  of  his  model  constitution  :  8  §§  2 — 7. 

(i)     Number  of  the  citizens,  8  §  2. 

(ii)    Division  into  artizans,  farmers,  soldiers,  8  §  2. 

(iii)  Division  of  the  land ;  a  part  to  belong  to  the  temples,  a  part  to  the  state,  a 
part  to  private  individuals,  8  §  3. 

(iv)    Legal  regulations:  8  §§  4,  5. 

(i)    The  administration  of  justice  to  be  confined  to  three  objects,  §  4. 

(2)  Right  of  appeal,  §  4. 

(3)  Alterations  in  the  mode  in  which  jurymen  record  their  verdicts,  §  5. 

(v)  Honorary  distinctions  for  those  who  are  the  authors  of  useful  reforms  in  the 
existing  laws  and  institutions :  8  §  6. 

(vi)  Maintenance,  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  of  the  orphans  whose  fathers  have 
fallen  in  war :  8  §  6. 

(vii)     Election  of  magistrates :  8  §  7. 
(y)  Criticism  :  8  ^  7--25. 

(i)  That  all  three  classes  should  have  an  equal  share  in  all  the  privileges  of 
citizenship  is  impossible  :  8  §  7  (dTopi/o-ete  S'  w...) — §  10, 
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(ii)  It  does  not  appear  what  is  the  end  to  be  answered  by  sucli  a  farmer  dass 
owning  the  private  lands:  if  it  is  also  to  cultivate  the  slate  lands  iis  very  existence  is 
contrary  to  the  object  in  view  :  yet  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  who  else  could  do  this : 
8  §  lo  {in  ol  y€iapyoi...). 

(ill)  Nor  is  the  proposal  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  jurymen  should  vote,  1^^ 
any  better:  «§§  13— 15. 

(iv)  The  proposal  to  reward  reforms  in  legislation,  %  6,  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  unchan|Teableness  of  the  existing  laws  is  dangerous, 
8  §§  16 — 13,  on  the  other  there  is  pressing  need  that  any  change  in  them  should  be 
attended  by  conditions  every  whit  as  stringent :  8  §§  ^^—^i. 


II L     Criticism  of  the  best  amongst  actually  existing  poli- 
ties :  cc.  9 — 12. 

{a)    The  Spartan  polity:  c.  9. 
(a)     General  prefatory  remark  upon  the  twofold  standard  to  be  set 
up  in  criticising  a  polity  :  9  §  i, 

{P)  The  defects  of  the  Spartan  polity  :  9  §§  2 — 36. 
(i)    Social  defects  ;  9  ^  2 — 19. 

(1)  Under  a  good  constitution  judged  by  the  tlrst  standard  there  will  be 
provision  that  the  citizens  are  released  from  all  manual  labour^  and  hence  that  the 
soil  is  cultivated  by  others  than  the  citizens.  But  the  t^osition  of  the  Spartan 
peasantry,  the  Helots,  is  radically  wrong  :  9  §§  2—4. 

(3)  The  license  of  the  women,  and  thetr  virtual  supremacy  at  Sparta,  are  mis- 
takes  judged  by  either  standard  :  9  §|  5—13. 

(3)  The  permission  to  give  away  or  bequeath  land  at  pleasure,  tlie  absence  of 
any  limit  to  the  amount  of  dowcfi,  the  unrestricted  right  of  the  father  (or  of  the 
sncces!%or  lo  his  rights)  to  bestow  an  heiress  upon  any  one  he  likes ; — all  this  comhinetl 
has  brought  iwo-fifths  of  the  Spartan  land  into  female  hands  and  occasioned  more- 
over terrible  inetjuality  of  possessions  with  a  frightfnl  diminution  in  the  number  of 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms»  In  these  circumstances  the  very  law  which  was  de* 
signetl  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  body  of  Spartan  citizens  serves  only  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  panpcrs:  9  §§  14—19. 

(ii)     Political  defects:  9  ^  19 — 36. 

(t)  In  the  Ephoralty,  9  §§  19—34: 

{1)  in  the  Council  of  Elders,  9  §§  15—18: 

(5)  in  the  Kingly  office,  9  §g  19,  30, 

{4)  Had  management  of  the  public  messes  at  Sparta:  9  §§  31,  31. 

(5)  The  Admirals  (wiua/>xoO?  9  §  33* 

(6)  All  the  institutions  lend  solely  to  military  excellencet  9  §  34.  which  is,  after 
all,  but  a  means  lo  an  end  and  not  an  end  in  itself,  9  §  35. 

(7)  Defects  in  the  Bnancial  administration,  9  §  36. 
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(Jf)    Oritidsm  of  the  Oretan  polity :  c.  10. 

(a)  How  the  resemblance  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  polities  may  be 
historically  explained  :  10  §§  i,  1,  [Digression  on  the  geographical  position  of  Crete 
and  its  political  relations  under  Minos :  10  §§  3,  4.] 

(/9)    Comparison  of  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  polities  :  10  §§  5 — 16. 
(i)    The  resemblances,  10  §§  5—7. 
(ii)    The  differences  between  the  two :  10  §§  7 — 14. 

(i)     How  far  the  public  messes  are  better  regulated  in  Crete  than  at 
Sparta.     Some  other  social  rules  peculiar  to  the  Cretans  :  10  §§  7 — 9. 

(2)    How  far  again  the  magistracy  of  the  k^/ioi  is  worse  managed  even 
than  the  ephoralty  :  10  §§  9 — 14. 

(iii)  Nothing  but  its  favourable  geographical  position  has  saved  Crete 
more  than  once  from  the  outbreak  of  mischiefs  similar  to  those  at  Sparta :  lo 
§§  15.  '6. 

(c)    Oriticism  of  the  Carthaginian  polity :  c.  11. 

(o)  General  introductory  remarks  on  the  excellence  of  this  polity,  its  resemblance 
to  the  Cretan,  and  more  especially  to  the  Spartan  polity:  11  §§  i,  a. 

(/9)  Comparison  of  Carthage  and  Sparta  in  respect  of  the  institutions  at  Carthage 
which  correspond  to  the  public  mess,  the  ephoralty,  the  kingship,  and  the  senate : 
ii§§3>4- 

(7)    To  what  extent 

(i)    the  democratical  element :  §§  5>  6, 
(ii)    the  oligarchical  element, 
is  more  strongly  represented  at  Carthage  than  in  Crete  or  at  Sparta 
(i)    in  the  Boards  of  Five,  1 1  §  7, 

{2)  in  the  exaggerated  respect  paid  to  wealth  in  the  appointment  to  the 
highest  offices,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  can  be  bought — a  practice  mischievous 
to  a  true  aristocracy:  11  §§8 — 10,  §  n,  §§  10 — la. 

{S)  One  defect  very  usual  at  Carthage  is  that  the  same  individual  simultaneously 
Blls  a  number  of  offices  :  11  §§  13,  14* 

(e)  From  many  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  defects  of  their  polity  the  Cartha- 
ginians are  preserved  solely  by  external  means,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  insecure 
favour  of  fortune:  n  §§  I5)  16. 

(//)   Criticism  of  the  Solonian  constitution :  12  §§  2—6. 

(a)    Transition  to  this  criticism,  la  §  i. 

03)    There  are  no  good  grounds 

(i)    either  for  the  praise  bestowed  by  its  friends:  12  §§  9,  3, 

(ii)  or  for  the  censure  bestowed  by  its  opponents:  n  §§  3 — 6,  upon 
Solon's  constitution* 
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[IV.    Appendix. 

On  the  most  prominent  legislators,  whether  they  aimed  at  founding  new  polities 
or  not:  ii  §§  6 — 14. 

{a)     Zaleukos,  with  remarks  upon  a  supposed  school  of  legislators,  Onomakritos, 
Thales,  Lycurgus,  Zaleukos,  Charondas :  la  §§  6,  7. 

{b)  Philolaos,  12  §  8, 

(r)  Charondas,  12  §§  8— 10, 

{d)  Phaleas,  I2§  11, 

(e)  Plato,  12  §  12, 

(/)  Draco,  12  §  13, 

(^  Pittacus,  X2§  13, 

[h)  Andromadas,  12  §  14.] 


B.     POSITIVE  CONSTITUTIONAL  THEORY :  B.  III.— VIII. 

I.    FUNDAMENTAL  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  : 
B.  III.  cc.  I — 13. 

First  group:  the  most  general  conceptions:  III.  i  §  i— 6  §  2. 

a.  The  essential  nature  of  a  polity  or  constitution,  of  a  state,  of  a 
citizen :  cc.  i,  2. 

(a)  The  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  a  constitution  raises  the  question  *  What  is  a 
state ?'  and  this  introduces  the  further  question  *  What  is  a  citizen?  *  :  i  §§  i,  2. 

[b)  Citizenship  is  defined  by  participation  in  the  government  of  the  state,  there 
being  two  forms  of  this  government,  the  one  exercised  by  the  general  deliberative  and 
judicial  bodies,  that  is,  the  popular  assembly  and  the  jurymen  (dcjccurraOt  the  other  by 
the  particular  magistrates.  Different  polities  have  different  regulations  as  to  the 
government,  and  so  too  as  to  the  right  of  participation  in  it.  Citizenship  not  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  descent  from  citizens  :   i  §  1—1  %  5. 
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p.  The  true  nature  of  the  state  is  so  largely  bound  up  with  its 
constitution  that  a  change  in  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
identity  of  the  state,  c.  3. 

y.  Is  the  excellence  (apcny)  of  the  citizen  the  same  as  the  excellence 
of  the  man  ?    4  §  i — 6  §  2. 

{a)    Not  unconditionally  the  same,  since 

(i)  the  former  varies  with  the  particular  polity,  while  the  latter  is  always 
one  and  the  same :  4  §§  i — 3. 

(ii)  It  is  true  that  in  the  highest  sense  the  excellence  of  the  citizen  means 
the  excellence  of  a  citizen  of  the  best  polity.  Yet  even  in  the  best  polity  the 
citizens  are  not  all  equally  good  men,  although  they  may  be  equally  excellent  in 
their  several  functions  :  4  §§  4,  5. 

[(iii)  The  state  consists  of  very  dissimilar  elements,  which  differ  in  their 
degrees  of  excellence :  4  §  6.] 

(b)  Government  in  the  state  must  fall  to  the  men  who  are  intellectually  and 
morally  the  most  capable.  Hence  the  excellence  of  the  citizen  who  rules,  i.e.  his 
excellence  as  a  ruler,  must  coincide  with  his  excellence  as  a  man :  4  §§  7 — 9. 

{c)  But  no  one  can  properly  command  in  the  state  unless  he  has  first  learnt 
properly  to  obey ;  this  then  is  a  further  qualification  include<l  under  the  excellence  of 
the  ruler,  that  is,  by  {b),  under  the  excellence  of  the  good  man.  It  follows  that  the 
excellence  of  the  citizen  and  the  excellence  of  the  man  are  in  their  inmost  nature  really 
identical  and  only  apparently  distinct  (and  the  best  polity  that  in  which  they  are 
coextensive).  The  moral  excellences  (aperai)  displayed  in  ruling  and  obeying,  though 
specifically  distinct,  are  yet  generically  the  same.  Only  the  intellectual  or  dianoetic 
excellence  is  generically  different  in  the  ruler,  where  it  is  higher  practical  insight  and 
prudence,  from  what  it  is  in  the  subject,  where  it  is  merely  right  apprehension  of  the 
command  :  4  §§  10 — 18. 

{d)  In  agreement  with  these  results  the  best  polity  refuses  to  allow  its  citizens  to 
engage  in  agriculture  or  trade,  to  be  artizans  or  labourers.  Men  who  are  thus  occu- 
pied must  have  a  status  assigned  them  distinct  from  that  of  the  citizens.  In  all  the 
other  polities,  true  civic  excellence,  identical  with  the  excellence  of  the  good  man,  can 
neither  wholly  nor  approximately  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  citizens  except  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  abstain  from  such  occupations :  5  §  i — 6  §  2, 


Second  group  of  principles.     Development  of  the  chief  species  of 
particular  constitutions,  with  their  order  of  merit :  6  §  2 — 13  §  25. 

a.     Determination  of  all  the  possible  leading  types  of  polities :  6 
§  2—7  §  5- 
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(a)  A  polity  or  constitutioti  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  government*  and  the  separate 
fKllities  are  especially  distinguished  hy  the  dift'erent  supreme  authorities  m  whose 
name  govemmetit  is  administered.  This  being  so^  the  difTereiice  in  polities  is  mainly 
Imsed  upon  the  observance  of  the  end  of  the  state,  and  upon  the  different  possible 
modes  of  ruling  men,  whether  in  the  interest  of  the  governed,  or  in  the  selfish  interest 
of  the  governors*  Thus  the  important  distinction  is  that  between  nonnal  polities — in 
which  the  government  is  for  the  good  of  the  governed  and  so  for  the  true  end  of  the 
state,  the  common  weal ;  that  is,  the  general  happiness  and  the  perfecting  of  life — and 
perverted  forms:  6  §§  i — Ji. 

(b)  The  next  subdivision  is  into  three  nonnal  constitutions— Monarchy,  Aristo- 
cracy* Polity— and  three  corresponding  perversions — ^Tyranny,  Oligarchy,  Democracy, 
according  as  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  one  man,  in  several,  or  a  large  number  ! 
c,  7. 

p.  Closer  investigation  into  the  nature  of  these  constitutions  and 
their  relative  values  :  cc,  S — 13. 

{a)  Democracy  more  precisely  defined  as  selfish  government  by  the  poor, 
Oligarchy  as  selfish  government  by  the  rich  ;  the  rule  of  the  majority  or  the 
minority  being  but  a  subordinate  characteristic^  the  absence  of  which,  even  when 
amounting  to  a  reversal  of  the  numerical  proportions,  would  not  affect  the 
^sential  nature  of  the  case :  c  8. 


(b)  Which  of  the  normal  constitutions  is  the  most  nonnal  and  the  b^t,  and 
what  is  their  order  of  merit ;  cc.  9^—13. 

(a)  Tlie  right  (SUaco*-)  recognised  by  the  [principles  of  Democracy  and  of 
Oligarchy  respectively,  and  its  divergence  in  each  case  from  the  absolute  right 
which  is  based  on  excellence  (r6  Kvpltin  SUtuoi^,  to  nar''  dprn}r)  :  c.  9. 

(j3)  Who  ought  to  be  sovereign,  judged  by  the  standard  of  this  absolute 
right,  and  how  far  his  powers  should  extend  :  cc.  jo,  ti* 

(i)     Objections  to  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  every  class  or  person :  c*  10, 

Not  simply  of  (1)  a  tyrant,  §  i  or  (1)  the  great  masses  of  the  poor, 

§§  i»  1  or  (3)  the  rich*  §3 ;  but  also  I4)  the  respectable  classes  (oi 

iirui-Ktl%)t  §  4t  or  (5)  the  one  best  citizen  [th  ^  ira-oi^aioraro*},  §  5. 

If  however  (6)  the  law  is  held  to  be  the  true  sovereign,  precisely  the  same 
questions  recur  in  another  fonn,  §  5, 

(ii)  The  true  normal  slate  of  things:  the  whole  bmly  of  citizens  relatively  so 
virtuous  that  the  merit  of  the  great  majority  of  them  taken  collectively  will  exceed  that 
of  the  specially  giAed  minority.     In  that  cose 

(r)  sovereignty  should  l>e  vested  in  this  whole  body  of  citizens,  11 
§§  t— 5*.  ^»l 

{%)  its  exercise  restricted  to  Icgis^Ialive  and  judicial  powers,  more  piirticu- 
larly  the  election   and  control  of  the  responsible  magistrates,   to  uhom  the 
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citbeiu  should  entrust  the  details  of  state  business :   1 1  §§  6 — 9. 
(iii)     First  objection  to  this  arrangement,  1 1  §|  10—  1 2,  and  reply  to  the  objection, 

(tv)     Second  objection,  ir  §§  15,  16:  how  disposed  of,  §|  16,  17. 

(v)  Under  this  arrangemeot  the  law  must  undoubtedly  l>e  the  truly  supreme 
sovereign :  the  unrestricted  plenary  powers  of  the  human  sovereign  b<fing  exercised 
only  in  the  province  of  the  particular  and  individual  which  law  by  its  ver>'  nature 
cannot  define.  The  more  precise  character  of  the  laws  must  in  each  case  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  constituiioti ;  11  |§  19—11. 

(7)    True  constitutional  principles  more  precisely  elaborated  :  cc.  11,  13'. 

(i)  A  claim  to  political  privilege  not  confeiTed  by  all  personal  advantages,  but 
only  by  those  which  are  necessarily  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of  a  state,  viK. 
free  birth,  weallh,  and  more  especially  merit  {ttpfTi7  =  capacity  and  virtue):  to  which 
may  be  added  nobihty,  as  being  a  higher  degree  of  free  birth  and  a  combination  of 
excellence  with  affluence:  c.  11.  Polities  where  the  case  is  otherwise,  are  no  normal 
forms  but  mere  perversions,  13  §  i. 

Fuller  statement  of  the  claims  justified,  13  §§  2 — 5. 

(ii)  None  of  the  advantages  mentioned  can  lay  exchisivt;  claim  to  justification 
even  from  the  one-sided  oligarchical  or  democrattcal  point  of  view^  much  less  from 
that  of  the  true  aristocracy,  as  even  in  respect  of  merit  it  is  always  a  question 
whether  the  excellence  of  the  pre-eminently  good  men  is  or  is  not  outweighed  by  the 
aggregate  endowments  of  the  great  majority :   13  §§  7 — 10, 

(iii)  If  it  be  so  outweighed  there  is  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
question,  whether  the  laws  should  be  made  for  the  advantage  of  the 
majority  or  of  the  better  men:    13  §f  11,  it, 

(iv)     This  case  also  provides  for 

(i)     the  normal  and  best  polity  proper,  True  Aristocracy  : 

(1)  a  Polity,  where  distinctions  of  property  are  also  regarded, 
will  be  the  utmost  attainable  in  other  cases. ^ — T/t$s  whole  discussim*^ 
(i)  and  {i)f  &r  something  nmilar^  is  hsi, 

(3)  In  general,  the  superior  merit  of  a.  body  of  men  within  the  slate  can 
only  establish  its  right  when  this  body  is  large  enough  numerically  to  form  a 
slate  of  itselft  or  at  all  events  to  appoint  the  magistrates,  13  §  6.  When  it  is 
a  single  citizen,  or  a  few,  whose  preeminent  endowmenls  outweigh  those  of  all 
the  rest  collectively,  perverted  forms  of  government  resort  to  ostracism  and 
other  violent  measures  to  remove  such  men  and  get  rid  of  them,  but  in  the 
best  constitution  nothing  remains  except  to  give  them  unlimited  authority  un- 
fettered even  by  law.  In  such  a  case  the  best  constitution  would  take  the  form 
of  Absolute  Monarchy:  13  §§  13 — 15, 

1  [Bemays  supposed  cc.   13,  13  to  be  another  version  of  cc.  9—11  :  sec  Intr&ti, 
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11.     THE  SEPARATE  POLITIES  OR  CONSTITUTIONS: 
B.  III.  c   14— VIII  (V). 

A.    Monarchy  and  the  best  constitntion  in  the  strict  sense,  Pore 
Aristocracy :  ni  c.  14— V  (VXEI). 

Monarchy:  III.  cc.  14 — 18. 

(a)  The  questions  which  come  under  consideration  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Monarchy:  14  §§  i,  2  (&a^pas). 

(b)  The  different  varieties  of  monarchy  or  kingship :  14  §  2  {p^hvov. . .) 
-§15. 

(a)    The  office  of  the  Spartan  kings;  §§  2 — 5. 

(/3)    Despotic  monarchy  amongst  non-Hellenic  races;  §§  6,  7. 

(7)     Alavfiyjfrela  or  elective  tyranny;  §§  8 — lo. 

{8)    The  Hellenic  kingship  of  the  heroic  age ;  §§  1 1 — 13. 
Recapitulation  of  these  four  varieties,  §  14. 

(e)    True  absolute  monarchy,  with  full  powers,  §  15. 

(c)  Why  it  is  only  absolute  monarchy  that  requires  fuller  considera- 
tion in  this  place:  15  g  i — 3. 

(d)  Objections  to  its  utility:  15  §83 — 16. 

(a)  In  general  it  is  l)etter  to  be  governed  by  the  best  laws  than  by  the  best  man : 
15  §  3— §  5  i^aaav) :   16  §  5  (6  fiiv  ovv)—%  9. 

(/3)  It  may  be  granted  that  there  certainly  is  one  province,  that  of  particular  fact, 
for  which  the  decision  of  the  laws  is  insufficient ;  yet  it  is  always  a  question  whether  it 
is  l)ctter  that  in  this  province  the  one  best  man  or  the  whole  Inxly  of  capable  citizens 
should  have  the  decision  in  its  own  hands: 

15  §  5  (»^'  taun...KdKKto¥):  16  §  4  (dXXa  firiv  6<ra  .  )— §  5  :   15  §  6  : 
15  §§  7—10,  16  §  9  (dXXa  firiy  ou«^...)— §  10=  16  §  10  {tlffl  «)— §  13  : 
15  §  10  {el  Si))— §  13  [SrifioKpaTlay). 

(i)  Many  questions  are  more  correctly  decided  by  the  great  majority  than 
by  an  individual:  15  §  5  (dXX'  Cirwj...)— §  7,  and  many  eyes  see  more  than  two: 
16  §  io(e^i8^)— §  12. 

(ii)  A  large  majority  of  men  of  comparative  excellence  cannot  be  so  easily 
led  astray  by  personal  feelings  ;  15  §§  8— 10. 

(iii)  As  it  is  the  custom  for  monarchs  to  associate  their  friends  with  them 
in  power,  they  themselves  ipso  facto  allow  the  claim  of  those  who  are  equal  and 
alike  to  an  equal  share  in  the  government;  16  §§  13,  13. 
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(iv)  Even  a  monarch  ointiot  be  sole  ruler;  a  number  of  ofiicials  is  always 
required*  If  so,  it  is  better  from  the  first  not  to  have  a  monarchy  but  to  appoint 
this  number  of  ruling  officials  by  the  constitution :  16  §  la 

(v)  If  tlie  absolute  rule  of  a  single  ruler  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  several  capable  men  have  in  general  more  capacity  than  one  ;  16  §  1 1, 

(vi)  Historical  appendix  on  the  development  of  the  remaining  constitutions 
out  of  monarchy:  15  §§  tf— 13  {BTjfxoKpiXTtwf}* 

{y)  What  opinion  should  be  held  of  hereditaiy  succession  to  the  throne?  15 
§§  i3t  14- 

(8)    And  of  the  armed  force  or  body-guard  to  be  assigned  lo  a  king?  iS  S  »4 

(i)    This  question  can  easily  be  settled  in  a  monarchy  limited  by  law;  15 

(tl)     Here,  however,  we  are  discussing  absolute,  not  limited,  monarchy:  16 

(f)  The  unrestrained  rule  of  one  man  over  all  the  rest  for  his  whole  lifetime 
appears  unnatural  when  these  others  are  more  or  less  his  equals;  whereas  the  only 
normal  course  appears  to  be  to  divide  the  government  amongst  several  men  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  laws;  16  §  1  ((SoKet  64  Tnnv}—%  4. 

(e)  How  far  these  doubts  and  objections  are  well  grounded:  c  17. 

(ft)  Monarchy  not  in  itself  unnatural  any  more  than  the  rule  of  a  master  over 
slaves  {ianroTita)  or  a  normal  republican  government  (iroXirefa) ;  under  changed  con- 
ditions each  of  them  becomes  appropriate :  1 7  §  i , 

(^)  In  fact,  however,  as  an  actual  form  of  government  in  the  developed  statCj 
kingly  rule  is  only  conceivable  as  an  absolute  monarchy  under  the  most  capable  ciliscn ; 
yet  not  actually  suitable  and  natural  save  in  a  single  exceptional  case,  namely,  in  the 
state  of  things  explained  above  (c.  13  §§  13—25)  t  17  |  1. 

(7)  [Monarchy,  Aristocracy,  Polity  severally  adapted  to  citizens  of  different  kinds: 
17  §§  5*  4O  It  is  only  in  the  single  case  above-mentioned  that  Absolute  Monarchy 
should  supersede  Aristocracy:  17  §§  5 — 8. 

(f)  Transition  from  Monarchy  to  the  best  constitution  in  the  stricter 
sense:  c  iB, 


Pure  Aristocracy:    the  true  normal  form  of  the  absolutely 
best  constitution:  b,  iv  (vii),  v  (viii). 

(ft)  The  best  fonn  of  polity  is  that  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  best  and  most  desira- 
ble life.  A  definition  of  the  latter  is  thus  required  and  first  obtained:  i  §§  i — 10. 
This  best  life  or  happiness  is  shown  to  be  the  same  for  the  individual  and  for  the  state: 
I  SI  n,  ii  =  «§§  I,  1. 

Summaiy  of  the  results  of  this  investigation ;  i  §§  13,  14. 
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[(/S)  A  second  preliminary  question.  Even  iT  happiness  is  made  lo  depend  pre- 
eminently upon  virtue  and  excellence,  we  may  yet  be  in  doubt  whether  excelltncc  in 
peace  or  in  war  is  the  main  thing  for  the  state,  whether  the  active  life  of  the  practical 
statesman  or  the  contemplative  life  of  the  scieotific  enquirer  Is  the  happier  for  the 
individual :  a  |  3 — 3  §  lO. 

(i)  ExcellcDce  of  the  internal  administration  is  the  nmn  thing  for  the  state: 
military  excellence  is  only  needed  for  self-defence  and  for  acciuiring  as  slaves 
those  for  whom  nature  intended  this  lot.  The  state  should  not  make  conquest 
and  subjugation  its  aim  and  end:  a  §§  8 — 18, 

{ii)  For  the  individual  it  is  not  the  tyrant's  life  but  active  employment  in 
the  service  of  a  free  and  capable  state  that  is  alone  a  great  or  noble  thing.  Yet 
the  scientific  iife  is  no  less  an  active  lifei  and  b  besides  an  activity  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  other:  c,  3,.] 


Outline  or  the  absolutely  best  constitution: 
B.  IV  (VII)  c.  4— V  (VIII)  c  7. 

(a)    Tlt6  Bxfcemal  CoiiditloEs:  IV  (TO)  cc  4—12. 

(i)    The  natural  conditions;  the  land  and  the  people  :  cc*  ^ — 7. 
(a)     Prefatory  remarks :  4  §§  1 — 3. 
(bj     Of  the  proper  number  of  citizens  and  inhabitants :  4  §§  4— 14. 

(c)  Of  the  character  and  extent  of  the  territory  and  of  its  geographical 
form:  5  §|  r— 3. 

(d)  The  position  of  the  city,  5  §  3  (riji  U  in5X*wf,..)— 6  g  8, 

{a)    on  the  land  side :  5  f§  3,  4, 
{h)    towards  the  sea;  6  §§  1^5* 
Of  the  regulation  of  the  naval  force :  6  §§  6 — S. 
(£)    The  best  natural  endowment  and  disposition  for  the  citizens:  c.  7, 

(ii)     The  social  or  socio-political  conditions  ;  cc  8 — 1 2, 

(a)    Exclusion  of  the  citizens  from  work  for  a  livelihood,  and  of  all  who 
work  for  a  livelihood  from  citirenshipi  c,  8 — 10  |  8. 

(a)  Distinction  between  the  classes  which  are  actual  organic  members  of  the 
state,  and  such  as  are  merely  indispensable  conditions  for  the  existence  of  the  former ; 
Sill,  9;  IS  4>  5;  §§3.  4' 

{h\    Enumeration  of  the  classes  indispensable  to  the  state,  8  §§  S—€)* 

{c)  It  is  a  feature  of  the  best  polity  that  only  the  classes  which  are  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  members  of  the  state,  viz.  fighting  men  and  administrators  (including 
those  who  administer  justice),  with  the  addition  of  the  priests,  who  form  a  third, 
peculiar  element  1  are  in  fact  recognised  as  its  members,  or  have  the  ciLlzenshtp. 
These  functions  aie  exercised  by  them  alone^  the  first  in  their  youth,  the  second  in 
their  mature  age,  and  the  third  when  they  are  old  men.  All  other  classes— (krmersi 
artizans^  tradesmen,  etc, — are  excluded  from  citizenship.    Hence  every  luch  employ* 
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menu  even  igriruhu/e,  is  prohibiteti  to  the  citizens*  yet  so  that  the  soil  belongs  to  ihem, 
although  it  is  cultivated  hy  serfs  or  dependents  {M\oi  if  Ttpt^iKoi)  of  Tion-Hellenic 
descent;  c.  9, 

[(</)  Such  regulations  are  no  mere  innovation ;  they  are  of  old  stan<3ing  in 
Egypt  and  Crete,  as  also  are  public  messes  in  Italy  and  Crete  :  10  §|  1 — 9.] 

L(ei)    The  proper  scheme  for  di'kiding  the  land  :  the  right  qualiBcations  and 
position  of  those  who  cultivate  it :  10  |  9  {wepl  M...) — |  14. 
{a)    General  leading  principles  I  10  §|  9,  io« 
(0     No  community  of  property,  only  a  certain  common  use  granted  out  of 
friendship*  §  9 ; 
{1)    No  citizen  to  be  in  want,  §  9 ; 
(3)    The  common  messes  to  be  provided  at  the  public  expense,  f  10. 
(4)    So  also  the  worship  of  the  gods,  ?  10. 

(^)  The  territory  is  accordingly  divided  into  public  land  and  private  land,  and 
each  of  these  again  into  two  parts :  ro  §§  1 1«  11. 

(f)  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  should  be  either  (1)  serfs  of  different  races  and  of 
docile  temper  (^i|f  &vfUi€iSuf)j  those  on  the  state  domain  to  belong  to  the  state^  those 
on  private  estates  to  the  private  owners:  or  failing  this,  (2)  dependent  subjecU 
{Tfploiic9i)  of  similar  temper  and  of  non-Hellenic  descent;  JO  §§  13,  14* 


(c)     Regulations  for  the  building  of  the  city  and  the  hamlets  and  villages  : 
cc  11^  12. 

(a)    The  city:   11  §  i— 11  §  7, 

(i)    Its  sitei  on  the  slope  of  a  htll,  if  possible,  facing  the  east  or  else  the  south  : 

(i)    Provision  for  a  perennial  supply  of  sufficient  wholesome  water,  11  §§  3 — 5* 

(3)  Of  fortified  positions  inside  the  city  :  1185* 

(4)  Plan  for  laying  out  the  streets  :  1 1  §§  6,  7, 

(5)  The  walls,  11  §§  8-^11,  Plan  of  sites  in  the  walls  where  the  g\iard$  may 
hold  their  mess,  ji  §  1. 

(6)  The  Upper  Market*place,  a  public  stjuare  for  freemen  (dyapA  i\tv0ipa]  with 
the  principal  temples  and  the  gymnasia  for  the  older  men,  ti  §§  {| — 5*  The  Market* 
place  for  trade  and  In  it  the  law  courts  and  official  buildings :  13  §§  6,  7. 

(^)    Public  buHdtngs  in  the  country  i  i  a  §  8, 


k 


(jS)   A  detailed  tketcli  of  the  intamal  working  of  the  Best  FoMty : 
IT  (VH)  c,  13— V  CVm)  e.  7  {hicompkU). 

(i)    General  introductory  remarks :  iv  (vii)  c  13. 

(A)    A  right  knowledge  of  the  end  of  the  best  polity  is  aa  necessary  as  of  the 
means  which  actually  conduce  to  it]  13  51  if  'S* 
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(B)  Its  end  is  the  happiness  or  well-being  of  all  the  dtizens,  which  mainJy 
consists  in  their  highest  excellence,  though  this  is  impossible  apart  from  favourable 
external  conditions,  under  which  alone  such  excellence  can  be  fulJy  realucd  r  15  §§  5,  4. 
These  favourable  conditions  assumed  to  be  at  the  legislator's  disposal  include,  besides 
those  already  discussed,  a  happy  natural  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  (^iJo-if ), 
whilst  the  concern  and  principal  task  of  the  legislator  is  to  see  how  this  capacity 
can  be  unproved  into  actual  excellence  by  habituation  and  instruction :  1 3  §§  5 — 15* 


(ii)  Tlie  Education  of  ^e  citiMeas :  IV  (VH)  c.  14— V  (¥111)  c,  7  [k/t 
incomplete). 

Its  unity  i  iv  (vii) :  14  §§  i— 8> 

Its  aim  and  end ;  14  g  9 — 15  §  6, 

The  means  to  be  employed ;  lY  (vii)  g  6— end  of  v  (viii), 

(a)  Should  the  education  of  the  rulers  and  of  the  ruled  be  different 
or  the  same,  on  the  principles  of  the  best  constitution  ? 

Diflferent,  in  so  far  as  the  two  are  here  different  persons :  the  same» 
in  so  far  again  as  they  are  the  same  persons  but  at  different  ages,  and  as 
in  a  government  exercised  for  the  common  good  of  the  ruled  it  is  not 
possible  to  govern  well  unless  one  has  learnt  to  obey  weO  :  14  ^  i — 8. 

(b)  At  what  should  the  education  of  the  citizens  aim  ?  What  is 
the  distinctive  end  and  object  of  a  virtuous  life?  14  §  9 — 15  g  6. 

(1)  The  virtues  of  the  non-rational  part  of  the  soul  (the  moral  virtues)  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  rational  part  (the  menial  excellences  or  intellectual  ^'irtues) 
and  have  their  end  in  the  latter  just  as  work  has  its  end  in  leisure,  war  in  peace : 
14  IS  Sh-i4» 

(2)  Hence  appears  tlie  defectiveness  of  constitutions  like  the  Spartan,  which, 
converselyi  make  war  and  conquest  the  object  of  the  statCi  and  strive  solely  to 
educate  the  citizens  lo  be  good  soldiers,  and  nothing  more,  instead  of  treating  military 
excellence  as  only  a  means  to  an  end  ;  14  §|  15,  16,     Besides 

(i)  such  principles  have  already  been  refuted  by  eatpcrience,  namely  by  the 
sudden  and  lamentable  collapse  of  the  Spartan  state  and  its  power  :  (4  §  i^, 

(ii)  Such  principles  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  other  states  imply  the 
perverse  opinion  that  it  is  nobler  to  rule  over  slaves  than  over  freemen: 
I4i§i8,  19. 

(iii)  They  are  also  dangerous  in  their  influence  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
citizens  towards  their  own  state  i  14  I  '9  {^^) — §  ^t  {oM&piljvwv). 

(iv)  What  are  the  ends  for  which  alone  war  must  be  waged  and  citizens 
become  good  soldiers  :  14  §  ai  (t^f  Te..,^ofX«}eiJ').   . 

(v)  Another  appeal  to  experience ;  stales  which  have  not  learned  to  excel 
in  the  arts  of  peace  must  necessarily  fall  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  their 
empire  :  14  §  11^ 
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(5)  The  virtues  of  peace  and  of  leisure  must  rather  have  the  preeminence;  all 
the  others  ought  however  to  be  practised,  since  without  the  means  the  end  cannot  be 
attained  and  many  indispensable  virtues  are  easier  to  practise  in  war  than  in  peace. 
For  uiidi5turl>ed  peace  easily  leads  us  to  rank  external  goods  above  virtue.  But  on 
the  other  hand  this  same  mistake  is  the  foundation  (ot  a  onesided  military  tendency 
aSf  far  instance,  amongst  the  Spart&ns  t  even  capacity  in  war,  which  is  all  they  strive 
to  attain,  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  to  the  complete  acquisition  of  external  goods: 


(c)  The  right  educational  means:  15  §  6  (<ort>...) — end  of 
K  V  (viu). 

{a)  Preliminary  remarks  on  the  right  course  of  education  in  general  and  the 
order  of  succession  of  educational  agencies.  Bodily  development  must  precede  that 
of  the  mind  ;  in  the  latter,  again^  the  training  of  the  irrational  soul  by  habituation 
must  precede  that  of  the  rational  soul  through  instruction  :  yet  in  such  a  way  that  the 
former  always  regards  the  latter  as  its  aim  and  end  :  15  §§  6 — to. 

(^)  Means  to  be  employed  before  birth ;  the  care  requisite  for  the 
procreation  of  children  of  naental  and  bodily  vigour  and  of  good 
capacity :  c,  16. 

(i)    The  proper  age  for  marriage  r  16  §|  i^iow 

(i)    ITie  leading  principles  which  determine  it :  16  §§  i — 4»  §|  6 — 8* 

(tt)  The  difference  of  age  between  the  parents  to  be  such  that  their  powers  of 
procreation  do  not  cease  disproportionately,  §  i* 

(/9)  The  difference  in  age  between  parents  and  children  not  to  be  too  great  or  too 
small,  §  3, 

(7)  The  educational  retjuirement  above  mentioned,  that  the  children  to  be 
brought  up  must  be  physically  strong,  §4  (.../3oi'X^crti')>  Whereas  the  ofTsjpring  of 
marriages  between  those  who  are  too  young  is  usually  stunted,  §  6, 

{B)     Further,  young  mothers  invariably  suffer  greatly  in  childbirth,  §  7  :  and 

{t)    cohabitation  begun  at  too  early  an  age  is  prejudicial  to  female  morality  :  also 

(n    it  stunts  the  growth  of  the  husbands,  §  8. 

|ii}  All  these  considerations  may  be  satisfied  by  observing  the  limits  of  age 
within  which  married  people  are  capable  of  having  children,  16  §§  4,  5,  and 
thus  w^c  arrive  at  the  proper  determination,  viz,  37{?)  for  men  and  18  for 
women  i  t6  §§  9,  to. 

(1)  The  season  of  the  year  and  appropriate  weather  for  entrance  upon  marriage 
and  its  duties:  16  §§  10,  Jt* 

(3)    The  right  bodily  condition  for  the  parents  :  j6  §|  11,  13, 

{4}    Provision  for  the  proper  treatment  of  women  with  child :  16  g  1 4. 

(5)  Exposure  of  deformed  infants  :  procurement  of  abortion  to  be  sanctioned,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  number  of  children  may  not  be  exceeded  :  t6  |  tf. 
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(6)  Farther  a  limit  of  age  should  be  set  beyond  which  parents  are  not  to  haw 
children :  this  limit  prescribed.  Procurement  of  abortion  when  conception  takes 
place  bej'ond  this  age  :  i6  §§  16,  17, 

[f\    Penalty  for  adukcry  :  16  |  17  (w^Te,.,) — §  r8, 

{c)     Means  to  be  employed  directly  after  birth,  17  g§  i — ^14. 

0)    Ininfaticy,  §§t— 3,  §6,  §4, 

{%)  In  the  subsequent  period  to  ihc  fifth  year,  %  4  (rrpr  5*  ^©m^j^jf...) — §  7- 
With  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  question  how  far  all  ooarscuess  and  indeceocy  is 
to  be  proscribed,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  far  male  adults  should  be  allowed  to  be 
spectators  at  comedies  and  the  like :  §  7— §  1 4,  §  13,  §  14,  |  11. 

(3)     Education  from  the  fifth  year  on  to  the  seventh:  §  14  (&t€^\$&v7<t»f..,avfo^t), 

(d)  The  course  of  Public  Education  proper  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  that  of  twenty-one:  iv  (vii).  17  ^  15,  16,  v  (vni), 

(t)  Oeaer&l  tiit^oductoiy  remarlu.  Two  grades  of  age  distinguished.  State- 
ment of  the  three  questions  to  be  discussed  in  regard  to  this  course  of  edycation 
proper  :  iv  (vii).  17,  f§  15,  tO. 

(i)  It  is  more  than  necessary,  it  is  most  essential  for  the  best  polity*  that  a  definite 
regulation  of  this  educational  course  should  be  prescribed  by  law  :  v  (viii)*  i  SI  *»  ^' 

(3)  It  is  not  to  be  a  domestic  private  education :  it  must  be  a  utuversal  and 
public  course  :  1  §§  31 4* 

(4)  Th6  right  «4iicftUoB&l  coiuse :  V  (VI  n).  cc^  1 — 7. 

(i)    Fundamental  considerations  1  1  §  1^3  S  H* 

(a)  DifFerence  of  views  both  as  to  the  subjects  of  instruct lon^  and  as  to  the  end 
and  aim  of  the  training:  where  there  ts  agTccment  as  to  the  subjects  there  are 
divergent  views  as  to  their  practical  application  and  mode  of  treatment,  due  to  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  their  end:  1  §§  t,  ^. 

(/3)  The  pupils  must  indeed  be  taught  what  is  indispensable  for  external  life,  yet 
here  the  right  limits  should  be  observed.  The  educational  means  usually  employed 
should  not  be  used  (as,  music  alone  excepted,  they  all  may)  with  the  idea  of  their  con- 
ferring a  purely  practical  external  utility.  They  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
the  conditions  to  the  attainment  of  a  higher  end :  a  M  3--6. 

(7)  The  list  of  these  subjects  of  ordinary  education :  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  gymnastic  exercises,  drawing,  music  :  3  §  I. 

(0)  The  ultimate  end  of  education  b  the  right  occupation  of  the  highest  and 
truest  leisure,  which  is  not  merely  an  interlude  to  work,  but  in  itself  the  highest  goal 
of  life.  Amusement  and  pastime  serve  as  recreation  to  fill  the  less  exalted  leisure : 
but  for  the  higher  leisure  the  mind  requires  a  different  kind  of  activity,  bringing  with 
it  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  inteUcctual  gratification.  Preliminary  proof  that 
amongst  the  ordinary  subjects  taught*  musk  even  in  the  judgment  of  our  ancestors 
tends  to  this  end,  3  1 1-^  r  1  (^^or) ;  and  that  the  other  subjccls  shcwild  be  so  used  as 
not  to  lead  away  from  it,  but,  indirectly  at  least,  to  conduce  to  it :  3  §  r  i  (In  Bi)—%  1 1, 
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(II)     Athletic  exercises  {yvfUfaffriK^  :  cc.  3  1 13 — ^4  %  9, 

(a)  As  was  stated  above,  iv  (vii).  15  §§  6 — 10,  eduoition  must  begrn  with  bodilf 
exercises :  3  §  1 5. 

(j9)  But  two  errors  shcmld  be  avoided ;  tbc  one,  of  training  up  the  boys  like 
athletes^  as  is  commonly  done ;  the  other,  the  Spartan  practice  of  brutaliidng  them  by 
excessive  exertions  :  4  §§  r — 7- 

(y)  We  must  therefore  begpn  with  easier  exercises  for  the  first  period,  and  wait 
until  they  have  attained  puberty,  and  have  been  taught  the  other  subjects  of  instruct 
tion  for  three  years,  before  we  commence  the  more  exhausting  g)r'nmastic  training; 

4  §  7  («^«  M^'  ovp) — §  9. 

(iii)    Music  ;  cc.  5—7. 

(a)    Statement  of   the  tjueslion  :  Should  music  sen^e   for    pastime   recreation 

and  relaxation^  or  for  moral  training,  or  lastly  as  a  purely  aesthetic  and  theoretic 

enjoyment,  thereby  ministering  to  the  highest  intellectual  gratification?  5  §  I — §  4 
(tipi^fiiiftifp), 

{^)  The  firet  and  third  of  these  ends  are  to  all  appearance  foreign  to  the 
education  of  youth,  though  something  may  be  said  in  favour  of  taking  notice  of  them 
loo  in  connexion  with  it.  But  it  is  still  a  question  whether  for  any  of  these  three 
objects  it  is  necessary  to  leam  to  be  a  practical  musician  oneself:  5  §  4  (on  ^h 
ftuV)— §  8. 

(7)  Answer  to  the  first  question  :  Music  can  and  should  subserve  each  of  those 
three  aims,  not  only  the  highest  intellectual  gratiJicatjonf  but  also  mere  recreation, 
since  it  is  a  thoroughiy  innocent  enjoyment ;  and  considering  the  frequent  need  for 
recreation  in  bCe  this  alone  would  sufRce  to  justify  its  admission  to  a  place  in  the 
instruction  of  youth.  This  consideration  is  not  then  to  be  wholly  disallowed,  as  wc 
supposed  above  (§4):  yet  it  is  only  subordinate,  5  §§  9 — 15:  and  the  main  point 
is  that  music  Is,  thirdly,  an  excellent  means  for  the  moral  training  of  the  young ; 

5  U  i6^a$* 

(5)    From  this  follows  the  answer  to  the  second  question  : 

(I)  that  in  general  the  young  should  in  fact  be  taught  to  become  pmctical 
musicians  :  6  §§  i,  ^. 

(II)  and  yet  the  adult  citizens  of  the  best  state  have  in  general  to  refrain 
from  practising  music  themselves  :  §|  3,  4> 

(in)    Further  this  musical   instruction  should   be   regulated,   §§  5,  6,  as 
follows : 

(a)  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  proficiency  to  be  attained,  the  pupils 
should  not  be  Irainod  up  to  be  professional  virtuosi,  hut  only  receive  the 
needful  training  of  their  characters  and  their  tastes  ;  6  §  6  (^oi'e/wi'...)— f  8. 

(b)  For  this  reason  all  musical  instruments,  like  the  fiute^  which  are 
only  in  use  with  professional  performers,  should  be  excluded  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  :  6  §§9—16, 
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(c)    Lastly,  as  to  the  various  modes  {i^^nmim)  and  rhjrthms : 

(i)  for  musica]  performances  by  professional  musicians  all  modes 
are  permissible,  since  all  serve  to  promote  the  homoeopathic  purification  of 
the  emotions  which  procures  the  educated  the  highest  intellectual  grnti- 
ficatiou  and  the  multitude  recreation  and  amusement.  Hence  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  at  large  who  are  not  citizens — the  farmers,  artisans, 
labourers — ^at  such  performances  even  the  modes  and  peces  which  gratify 
iheir  low  taste  must  be  admitted.  But  for  the  moral  training  of  the  young 
only  those  which  best  represent,  and  for  that  reason  best  train,  character, 
the  Dorian  mode  especially.  The  Phrygian  mode  should  not  be  allowed  t 
7  §§  3 — s5*  [Perhaps  however  the  Lydian  mode  may  be  tolerated,  since 
we  are  not  excluded  from  paying  some  regard  to  the  amusement  of  a  maturer 
age,  and  even  adult  citizens  are  on  certain  occasions  allowed  to  sing :  also 
the  modes  which  are  appropriate  to  the  compass  of  the  voice  in  mature 
life  may  be  allowed  as  well  as  those  specially  adapted  to  the  young: 
7  I§i3— iSj 

(i)  The  etucidaHim  ofthefurfhtr  queitim  stated  in  7  §  t,  whether 
the  rhythm  or  the  melody  and  tune  is  of  chief  importance  for  the  instnictioD 
of  the  youngj  U  oii^getker  wanting.  ♦ 


B.    The  REMAmiNc  constitutions  :  B.  VI  (IV),  VII  (VI),  VIII  (V). 

Introductory  remarlct:  B*  ¥1  (IV)  oc.  1,  9, 

I*  Why  it  belongs  to  political  philosophy  to  consider  not  merely  the  absolutely 
best  constitution,  but  also  the  best  on  the  average,  the  best  in  any  given  case,  and 
even  the  best  possible  organization  of  any  actually  existing  polity  :  1  §^  i — 7* 

ii»  This  implies  an  exact  acquaintance  with  all  possible  forms  of  government, 
and  therefore  with  all  the  possible  varieties  of  Democracy,  Obgafchy,  etc.,  which  up 
till  now  have  been  left  out  of  sight :  i  §  6. 

iii.  The  theory  of  legislation  moreover  is  based  upon  this  exact  acquaintance 
with  constitutions :  t  §§  9 — 1 1 . 

iv.  The  department  of  constitutional  theory  which  remains  for  treatment  de- 
fined;  a  §  r.  Order  of  merit  of  the  degenerate  forms  of  goveniment :  3  §|  2,  5. 
The  arrangement  to  be  followed  in  the  succeeding  exposition  :  ^  §§  4 — 6. 


The  actual  details  of  the  theory  of  the  established  constitntioiis : 
VI  (iv).  c.  3 — viii  (v). 

i    Enumeratio]!  of  all  possible  eoEstitntions ;  VI  (17)  cc.  ^—10, 

[{i)    The  difference  between  polities  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  different  classes  take  part  in  the  government,  c,  3. 
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(ii)  How  Democracy  and  Oligarcliy  ought  riglitly  to  be  de- 
fined :  4  §§  1—6. 

(ill)  The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Oligarchy  and  Democracy 
come  to  be  regarded  as  almost  the  only  constitutions.  Why  there 
are  more  than  these  two  and  their  sub-species.  The  classes  of 
people  necessary  in  the  state :  4  ^  7^19-] 

(iv)  The  different  species  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy : 
4  §20— 6  §11. 

(a)  The  basis  of  Ibe  general  diflfereoce  between  them,  4  §§  30,  ai  [...BtaipopoM). 

(b)  Enumeration  of  the  four  kinds  of  Deraocracy  from  the  best,  which  resembles 
Polity,  down  to  the  worst  or  unrestrained  Democracy,  which  resembles  Tyrsmny : 
4  §  «  {SijfiOKpaTia] — g  31. 

(c)  Enumeration  of  the  four  kinds  of  Oligarchy  in  corresponding  manner,  from 
the  roost  moderate  to  thai  which  resembles  Tynuiny,  viz.  arbitrary  dynastic  govern- 
ment (dw(t^TtUt) :  5  §§  !»  a* 

(d)  In  spite  of  a  constitution  externally  oligarchical  a  state  may  nevertheless 
bear  a  democratic  character,  and  conversely  ;  5  §|  3»  4. 

(ej  Reasons  assigned  why  there  can  only  be  these  four  species  (0)  of  Democracy! 
6  |§  1—6,  m  of  OUgarchy,  6  §§  7— 1 1» 

(v)  The  different  species  of  Mixed  Aristocracy  and  the  forms 
of  Pohty:   c.   7—9  §  5,   12  §  4,   12   g  6—15  §  6,   9  ^  6~io, 

<a)    Of  Aristocracy  and  Polity  in  general :  7  §§  1—4. 

(b)  The  species  of  Mixed  Aristocracy  ;  7  §§  4,  5. 

(c)  Of  Polity :  c.  8,  9  §1  1—5,  "  «  4t  "«  S  ^-n  §  <5i  9  i§  <5— iO|  13  §§  7—1  f- 

(a)  Justification  of  the  arrangement  by  which  Polity  is  reserved  for  treat* 
ment  to  this  point  and  Tyranny  comes  last  of  all :  8  §§  i ,  1* 

(^  A  further  and  more  exact  distinction  between  Polity  and  the  Mixed 
Aristocracies,  Refutation  of  the  view  that  those  species  and  varieties  of  Polity 
which  incline  more  to  Oligarchy  than  to  Democracy  should  be  included  under 
Mixed  Aristocracies,  8  §|  ^—g* 

(7)  Genesis  and  organiiation  of  Polity  :  g  §g  i — 5,  ra  §  4,  13  §  6— '13  §  6, 
9  §§6-10,  13  §§  7=11. 

{1}  The  three  different  ways  of  fusing  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  in  Polityi 
9  H  i — 5"  (ii)     The  middle  class  as  the  proper  support  of  Polity,  la  §  4. 

(iii)  On  the  degree  of  success  in  the  fusion  depends  the  durability  of  the  Polity. 
When  therefore  Polities  or  Mixed  Aristocracies  are  established^  it  is  a  grave  mistake 
if  out  of  favour  to  the  rich  the  claims  of  the  poor  are  only  satisfied  in  appearance,  the 
concession  made  to  them  being  in  reality  annulled  and  rendered  void  by  all  kinds  of 
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illusory  devices.     Ehum^ratton  of  such  illusory  measures  and  of  the  simile  counter- 
me^ures  adopted  in  democracies  with  the  opposite  intent ;  la  |  6 — 13  §  6. 
(iv)     The  criterion   of  a  successful  fusion   in   Polity  1  also  in   Mixed  Aristocracy, 
9  S§  6^10.  (v)    The  amount  at  which  the  property  qualification  for  the  fran- 

chise should  be  fixed,  13  $§  7—9  (ToXt/A^ii')*  (vi)   Peculiar  constitution  of  certain 

mdivitiual  Polities,  13  §  9*  (vii)     Historical  remarks:  13  §§  10,  11. 

(vi)    The  different  species  of  Tyranny,  c  10. 


11  The  best  constitution  on  tlie  average  (aptimj  rah  n-Xf/irratf 
w6kt<n)l  c.  11. 

(i)  This  is,  in  the  main,  Polity,  as  the  rule  of  the  well-to-do 
middle  class :  ri  g§  r,  2, 

For  (a)  as  in  the  life  of  the  intlividual  moral  virtue  and  excellence  consist  in  the 
right  mean  between  two  opposite  extremes  of  error,  so  the  life  of  the  state  prospers 
best  when  the  well-to-do  middle  class  has  the  preponderance,  whereas  the  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty  are  two  main  sources  of  the  two  opposite  kinds  of  crime  and 
wrong'doing  r  1 1  §§  3—5- 

(b)  Excessive  wealth  lead*  to  despotic  ambition,  extreme  poverty  to  servile 
submission :  1 1  §§  6S  (irdXewi). 

(c)  The  middle  class  has  the  most  assured  existence;  the  more  strong^ly  it  is 
represented  in  the  state,  the  more  the  state  is  secured  from  insurrection  and  internal 
troubles  and  from  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  one  of  the  three  worat  per^'ersions 
or  degenerate  types  of  polityt  extreme  Democracy,  extreme  Oligarchy,  or  Tyranny : 
tt  %S  {koI  (Ti^ftoiTTat)— §  13.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  tliat  Democracies  are  ordina- 
rily more  stable  than  Oligarchies^  because  in  the  former  the  middle  class  is  usually 
more  numerous  and  iniluential  than  in  the  latter,  1 1  §  14. 

(d)  The  best  legislators  have  come  from  the  middle  class,  ti  %  T5. 

(n)  All  this  explains  why  Polity,  although  the  constitution  best 
adapted  for  most  states,  is  yet  of  rare  occurrence  :  n  ^  16—19. 

(a)  It  frequently  happens  that  the  middle  class  in  a  state  is  not  very  numerous, 
II  §  16. 

(b)  In  the  frequent  party  conflicts  l>etween  rich  and  poor  it  h  invariably  the 
practice  for  the  victorious  side  to  seize  the  goverrunent  for  itself,  and  not  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  defeated  side*  u  §  17* 

(c)  Of  the  two  states  that  were  in  suc(^ssion  supreme  in  Greece,  the  one, 
Athens,  introduced  democracies  and  the  other,  Sparta,  oligarchies,  each  in  her  own 
interest :  11  g§  i@,  19* 

(m)  The  nearer  any  one  of  the  remaining  constitutions  stands 
to  that  which  is  the  best  on  the  average,  the  better  it  is :  the 
further  it  is  removed  therefrom,  the  worse  it  is:  11  ^  20,  ai* 
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ill   Wli&t  kind  of  polity  Is  f  el&tiirely  the  beet  for  dif  erent  kinds  of 

POOpie  {tie  nokiTtiu  Tiat  Kal  nola  nolois  (rvfi<fitpu)l    12  §§  1-— 3|    §  4  (mrov.,.) 

(t)    General  positions  laid  down,  la  §|  1,  ^. 

(n)     Their  application  (a)  to  Democracy  an<3  lis  different  species,  it  |  3, 
(b)  to  Oligarchy  and  its  different  species,  i  j  §  3  (oirou...),  (c)  to  Polity,  11  §  4 

(owov  ^,..} — §  5,  (d)  to  so-called  or  Mixed  Aristocracy  {ih'i  ii  wanfi**^. 

Recapitutation  of  alt  the  previous  discussion,  13  f  11. 


iv  The  theory  of  the  best  posdhle  organization  of  the  different 
Democracies  and  Oligarchies,  or  of  that  which  moat  coirespondB  to  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  each  of  them  respectively :  YI  (IT).  14— Vn  (VI), 

(i)     General   fundamental   positions   as   to   the  ordering  and 
organization  of  all  possible  polities:  vi  (iv),  cc  14^16, 

(a)  Distinction  of  the  Deliberativci  Executive,  and  Judicial  authorities  in  the 
iitatc:  I4§§J,  «. 

(b)  Organisation  of  Ihe  Consultative  or  Deliberative  body  in  accordance  with 
the  various  poIlLtes:  ^4  §§  5 — 15> 

(a)  The  dep>artment  of  the  Deliberative  authority,  and  the  three  possibilities  that 
either  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  or  particular  magistrates^  have  to  decide  upon  all 
that  belongs  to  this  departmenti  or  ^gain  that  it  is  divided  between  the  one  and  the 
other:  14  §  3. 

\p)  These  three  possible  cases,  the  different  forms  under  which  they  may 
appear  m  practical  application,  and  the  sphere  of  action  (whether  larger  or  smaller) 
assigned  to  the  different  deciding  factors^  bow  distributed  amongst  differenl  polities  ; 
14  §§4— 10; 

(t)    amongst  the  different  species  of  Democracy,  14  §  4 — |  7  {riwm) ; 

(ii)    those  of  Oligarchy,  r4  §  7  {rh  U  rtj^ot.. ,)— |  9  ; 

(iii)  Mixed  Aristocracy,  14  §  10  ; 

(iv)  Polity  inclining  to  Aristocracy,  and  Polity  proper,  14  §  10. 

(7)  Measures  by  which  at  all  events  to  secure  that  the  decrees  passed  and  the 
verdicts  of  the  courts  shall  be  good  and  salotary  for  the  state,  (i)  in  the  most  extreme 
Democracy,  where  all  is  decided  by  decrees  of  the  people,  through  the  adoption 
of  certain  oligarchical  elements  or  of  institutions  related  to  Polity,  while  the  dcmo- 
cratical  principle  is  still  retained  :  and  (ii)  in  an  Oligarchy,  through  the  adoption  of 
certain  democratical  institutions  or  of  others  peculiar  to  Polity,  o?  else  by  a  procedure 
the  reverse  of  that  usual  in  Polities  :  14  §§  1 1  — 16. 

(c)  Organization  of  the  Executive  power,  or  the  magistracies  :  c.  15. 

<a)     Statement  of  the  quieslions  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  this  subject,  15  f|  t,  1. 

(/J)  What  kind  of  officials  are  to  be  regarded  as  really  magistrates,  i.e.  as 
ministers  or  autboriiica  of  the  state  :  15  §  1  (*m  W,..)—  |  4* 
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(y)    What  officials  are  required  for  every  state,  great  or  smaUi  '1*5  8  5 — 8. 

(3)  The  distinction  between  different  magistracies  according  as  the  natui^  of  the 
department  they  administer  involves  its  eatension  over  the  whole  state  or  its  dmsion' 
according  to  definite  localitiesi  15  §  9  (*..r&y  avrov),  and  further  according  as  the  same 
department  controls  ^l  the  persons  affected  by  tt^  or  different  classes  are  assigned  to 
different  magistrates,  15  §  9  {kqX  w^rtpQV...) 

{()    The  difference  between  magistracies  in  the  various  constitutions :  15  §§  10 — 13* 

(i)  Certain  offices  are  the  same  under  different  forms  of  the  state,  only  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  them  being  different,  15  §  to, 

(ii)  Others  are  genericaUy  the  same  under  different  forms  but  spcciUcally 
different :  i.e.  different  as  to  the  extent  of  their  powers,  g  jo. 

(iii)    Others  again  are  peculiar  to  given  forms  of  the  state,  §§  1 1 — 13. 

((i  The  different  modes  of  appointing  to  magistracies  and  their  distribution 
amongst  the  forms  of  government,  15  §§  14 — 31, 

(i)  Each  of  the  three  questions  to  be  considered,  vi^.  who  have  the  right  to 
electa  who  are  eligible,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  election,  admits  of  three  possi- 
bilities I  combine  each  possibility  under  the  first  of  these  heads  with  each 
possibility  under  the  second  and  third  severally,  and  we  obtain  as  the  total 
number  of  conceivable  cases   nine   for  each  of  the  three,  i.e,  17  In  all  i   15 

(ii)    These  modes  classified  under         (a)  Democracy  §  19,  (b)  Polity, 

not  only  Polity  proper,  but  also  the  variety  which  has  an  aristocratical,  and  that 
which  has  an  oligarchical  character,  §§  19,  20,  (c)  Oligarchy  §^  10,  it 

and  (d)  Mixed  Aristocracy  §  ir» 

(if)  The  duties  of  its  department  must  determine  what  mode  of  appointment  is 
advantageous  for  each  office,  15  g  22. 

(d)     Organization  of  the  judicial  authority  t  c  16. 

(a)    Statement  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  this  subject,  16  §  t. 

(ft    The  different  kinds  of  courts,  16  §§  2—5. 

(7)  The  possible  differences  between  them  as  to  who  are  eligible  as  jurors  (ol 
ZiKd^o¥T€%) ;  how  they  are  to  be  appointed ;  whether  ihey  are  to  exercise  all  possible 
judicial  functions  or  only  to  serve  in  certain  courts,  16  §§  6,  7. 

(8)  Classification  of  them  under  the  different  forms  of  the  state^  Democracy  1 
Oligarchy,  Aristocracy,  and  Pobty,  16  §  8* 

(11)  Organization  of  the  different  species  of  Democraqr  and 
Oligarchy ;  vn  (vi)  cc,  i — 7. 

(a)  The  discussion  of  this  subject  announced  :  the  questions  which  remain  as  to 
the  organization  of  other  constitutions,  and  as  to  the  blending  of  different  forms  when 
one  power  in  the  state  is  regulated  in  accordance  with  one  form,  and  another  in 
accordance  with  another  form  :  t  §§  1—4, 
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(b)    The  spedes  of  Democracy :  i  S  5— c.  5. 

(a)  Species  are  distinguished  according  to  the  various  occupations  of  the  different 
democratic  populations,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  have  severally  adopted  demo- 
cratic institutions :  i  §§  5 — lo. 

(fi)    The  principles  of  Democracy  enumerated :  2  §§  i — 4. 

(7)    All  the  democratic  institutions  developed  from  them  :  2  §§  5 — 8. 

[{d)  Objections  to  absolute  Democracy  and  recommendation  of  a  peculiar 
form  of  compromise  between  the  claims  of  Democracy  and  those  of  Oligarchy : 
«§  9-3  8  6.  J 

(e)  Organization  of  the  best  and  most  moderate  species  of  Democracy,  4 
i§  I— 14-- 

({)    of  the  two  intermediate  species,  4  §  15  :  and 

{n)    of  the  extreme  Democracy,  4  §  1 5  (nyr  t«  TeXevrcdcw. . . )— 5  §  1 1 . 

(i)     The  institutions  which  promote  the  growth  of  this  form :  4  §§  15 — ao. 

(ii)    The  measures  which  tend  to  neutralize  its  dangerous  effects,  and  even 
impart  to  it,  so  far  as  is  possible,  a  tolerable  and  durable  character :  c.  5. 

(a)  Preliminary  remark  on  the  urgent  need  for  such  measures:  5  §§  x,  a. 

(b)  Particular  instances  of  measures  of  the  kind,  5  §§  3—1 1 : 

(a)    a  diminution  in  the  number  of  political  trials,  5  §§  3,  4 : 
.^i)  by  not  distributing  the  fines  amongst  the  people^  {2)  by  imposing  severe 
penalties  upgn  false  accusation : 

(6)  the  practice  of  summoning  few  popular  assemblies  and  allowing  the 
courts  to  sit  as  seldom  as  possible  in  the  poorer  states,  5  §§  5,  6 ;  and  in  the 
richer  states  of  bestowing  large  sums  at  rare  intervals  upon  the  poor,  and  freeing 
the  richer  citizens  from  useless  burdens  :  5  §§  7 — 9. 

(c)    Measures  taken  at  Carthage  and  Tarentum;  5  §§  9 — 1 1. 

(c)    The  species  of  Oligarchy  :  cc.  6,  7. 
(a)    Organization  of  the  best  and  most  moderate  species  of  Oligarchy  :  6  §§  i,  2; 
(/3)    of  the  several  intermediate  species,  6  §  3 ;  and 
(7)    of  the  most  extreme  Oligarchy  or  Dynastic  government,  6  §§  3,  4* 
{8)    Measures  more  directly  affecting  oligarchies  at  large,  6  §  5—7  §  7. 
(i)    The  principal  safeguard  of  Oligarchy,  6  §  5. 

(ii)  Arrangement  as  r^;ards  the  military  force  and  service  in  the  army, 
7  §§  1—3. 

(iii)  Individual  members  of  the  popular  party  may  be  won  over  to  the 
oligarchical  government,  7  §  4. 

(iv)  To  the  highest  posts  in  the  government  should  be  attached  costly 
burdens  to  be  defrayed  for  the  commonwealth,  7  §§  5— 7. 
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(Ill)    The  theory  of  the  organization  of  public  offices :  a  fuller 
account  in  detail,  c  8  {incomplete). 

(a)  The  questions  to  be  discusacd,  8  §j  t,  i, 

(b)  The  officials  necessary  m  every  state,  8  { 

Superintendents  (a)  of  the  markets  (a^o/^rV**)!  §  3*  {P)  of  the  strcctSt 

public  buildings,  harbours ;  the  city  police  (dum/i^^M)  f|  4,  5.  (y)  Police 

olhccrs  in  the  coxmtry  (ay^aroMOi,  ifX^^poi) ;  (h)  financial  officers  (aTod^rrai, 

To^ai),  S  *5*  (*)  Keepers  of  archives  and  registers  {^yrifiovt^^  ^rtrriircw), 

I  7*  (f)  Officers  for  penal  administration,  executioners  and  the  like»  §|  8 — 

15.  {ri)  Military  officers  (tf-r^rT^yo/,  iroAipi/>x(M,  wavapxoi,  rrX),  g§  13^ — 15, 

(?)  Board  of  control,  for  scrutiny  of  the  accounts  of  retiring  officials  (ev^uwt,  Xoytirral^ 
i^€Ta^Tat),  %  16,  U)  Legislative  committee^  to  summon  and  direct  the  popular 

assembly^  and  to  bring  matters  before  it  {wpo^ovXoi,  ^wX-iJ^  %  17,  {k]  Officers 

to  superintend  public  worship  [kpett  rrX),  §§  18— ao,  {\)  Recapitulation, 

far. 


(c)    Magistrates  peculiar  to  certain  given  constitutions,  8  § 


13. 


T/te  ilmoreHeal  treatment  of  the  cases  wh^re  different  forms  of  polity 
are  combined  in  one  and  the  same  state^  is  wanting* 


▼    The  causes  of  decay  in  the  Tarious  fonns  of  the  state  aJid  the 

correapondlBg  safeguards ;  B.  Vm  (V). 

I  Preliminary  Observations;  i  g  1— 8j  §§9—11,  g  S  : 
3  §  14:   I  ^  11*^16. 

(a)  Statement  of  the  whole  question  :  1  §  1. 

(b)  The  general  cause  of  all  internal  political  disturbances  consists  in  dissension 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  political  equality  should  be  carried :  the  rich  and  the  nobles 
claim  special  privikges  over  the  poor,  the  latter  on  Ihe  ground  of  their  free  birth  claim 
equality  with  the  rich  i  1  §§  1—7. 

(c)  Two  species  of  revolution,  i  ||  8— 1 1  : 
(a)    Overthrow  of  the  constitution,  §§  8—1 1  :  whether 

(i)  subversion  of  the  entire  polity ^  |  8  ;  or  simply 

(ii)  accentuation  or  relaxation  of  the  same  form  of  government,  9  9:  or  j 

(iii)  abolition  of  single  parts  of  the  constitutioDi  |  io« 

(^)     Change  merely  in  the  holders  of  power,  §  8. 

(d)  Special  application  of  the  remarks  in  t  §§  a — 7  to  Democracy  and  Oligarchy. 
Two  kinds  of  equality  distinguished ;  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  both  kinds; 
3  §  I4i  I  9  II  (rorraxo*^...)— I  15- 

(e)  Why  Democracy  is  in  general  more  enduring  than  Oligarchy^  i  §  16. 


VIL  c  8— VIII.  c.  4. 
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I!  The  causes  of  decay  inherent  in  all  polities  m  comman  :  cc.  a-— 4. 

(a)  The  three  points  for  general  cotisifleralion  in  this  inquiry:  the  tendencies, 
the  objects  in  view,  and  the  external  occasions  which  lead  to  political  revolutions, 
4  I  I. 

(b)  The  tendencies  and  claims  which  lead  to  intestine  disluTbances  and  to  re* 
▼olutions  have  been  already  characterised  (i  ^  i — j).  How  far  they  are  justified,  or 
not,  2  §§  t,  3. 

(c)  The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  in  rebellions  anii  insurrections  :  ^  §  5  (iroff 

(d)  The  definite  ocouions  of  revolution  :  1  §  4 — 3  5  8,  4  §§  3—1%  3  %  9 — 4  |  7. 

(a)  General  enumeration  :  1  §§  4 — 6* 

i^)    Consideration  of  them  in  detail ;  3  §§  1—8,  4  §f  8— ta,  3  |  $>— 4 1  7« 

(i)  Insolence  in  the  nileis,  3  |  i. 

(ii)  Their  greed  for  aggntndisement,  3  §  i. 

(ill)  Efforts  of  the  subject  body  to  attain  higher  political  honours,  3  |  i* 

(iv)  Preponderating  influence  of  individuals,  5  §  3. 

(v)  Fear  of  punishment  or  of  injustice,  3  §  4* 

(vi)  Contempt  for  the  governing  class  on  account  of  their  weakness,  385* 

(vii)    Dispfoportionate  growth  of  separate  elements  in  the  polity  or  classes  of  the 
populatiott,  3  §§  6—8  ;  4  |§  8—10 :  and  conversely 

(viii)   The  establishment  of  an  equivalence  in  point  of  numbers  between  opposing 
elements  in  the  state. 

(ix)  Appropriation  of  offices  by  electora.1  intrigues  (#tA  tAi  //wtfefoi),  3  §  9. 

(x)  Neglect  of  the  dangers  threatening  the  constitution  from  individuals,  389. 

(xi)  Gradual  introtluction  of  slight  changes  unobserved,  3  g  10. 

(xiij  Any  sort  of  difference  between  the  inhabitants,  3  §§  11 — 13,  §§  15 — 16* 

As  (a)  difference  in  race,  particykrly  when  alien  settlers  have  been  ad- 
mitted, §§  u— 13  s 

(b)  difference  in  sentiment,  and  especially  in  political  sympathies,  between 
the  dwellers  in  different  localities  of  one  and  the  same  state,  due  to  a  dif- 
ference of  character  in  the  localities,  §§  15,  16, 

(xiii)    Private  feuds  between  leading,  inAuential  citizens,  4  §|  t — f, 

(e)  The  means  usually  employed  to  effect  revolutions,  4  |§  n,  13  : 
(a)  force,  (/S)  stratagem,  (7)  stratagem  succeeded  by  force* 
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in  The  causes  of  decay  and  the  corresponding  safeguards  in  the 
particular  forms  of  government :  cc.  5 — 12* 

(a)     Positive  or  dogmatic  exposition  :  c,  5 — c  12  §  6. 
(a)     Republics,  cc.  5 — ^9. 

(i)    The  causes  of  decay,  cc   5 — 7, 

(a)  In  deniqcracleit,  c.  B, 

(a)     Change  to  Oligarchy  due  to  the  coniinual  persecutions  of  the  rich  by  ihe  ' 
dcmagog^ies,  5  §|  j— 5. 

{if)  Chsmge  to  Tyranny,  the  demagogues  usurping  absohUe  power.  Why  this 
only  happened  in  former  tim^s^  why  \i  is  no  longer  usual  for  lymnnies  to  arise, 
5  l§  ^ — 10*  namely,  because 

(i)    forroerly  demagogues  were  also  generals,  5  §§  6,  7. 

(1)  formerly  certain  ofEcers  had  too  large  powers  assigned  them,  5  §  8 
{iyi»wrc.wp^ay it)  ^. 

(l)  The  stales  were  as  yet  small,  and  the  people  in  former  times  busy  with 
tbelf  occupations  in  the  country,  so  that  it  was  easier  for  military  chiefs  lo 
seize  absolute  power »  5  §^  8,  9. 

(f)  Change  from  the  most  moderate  to  Ihe  most  extreme  form  of  democracy  *  due 
to  the  demagogic  intrigues  of  candidates  for  office,  5  §|  10,  Mp 

(b)  In  ollgaicMes,  c.  6. 

{a)    Downfall  of  oligarchies  through  ill-treatment  of  the  people,  6  §  i. 

{b)     Downfall  through  dissensions  between  the  rich  oligarchs  themselves^  6§|  r — 

(i)  If  the  actual  members  of  the  oligarchical  government  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful*  so  that  even  persons  belonging  to  the  ruhng  families  are  excluded 
from  it  by  law,  6  §^  1 — ^  ^. 

(1)  If  Ihe  oligarchs  themselves  from  mutual  jealousy  adopt  demagogic 
intrigues,  6^5  (xtFauMrai,..)— §  7: 

(i)  one  member  of  the  government,  or  a  minority,  intriguing  to  gaiu  over  the 
rest  to  his  support,  6  §  6  : 

(ii)  a  part  of  the  oligarchs  (or  all  of  them)  intriguing  with  the  people, 
6i§6,7: 

(a)  where  the  people  has  the  right  of  electing  to  the  public  offices, 
§  6|    or  if 

{§)  the  law  courts  are  constituted  out  of  ihe  people,  §  7,    or 
(y)  in  case  some  of  the  oligarchs  are  aiming  at  concentrating  the  power 
of  the  state  in  yet  fewer  hands^  §  7. 

*  Perhaps  (a)  should   properly   follow  a  small  number  of  oligarchs,  in  spite  of 
(3)*                        ^  good  government,  can  procure  the  down- 

*  If  §  5t  JCftl  iff  *Bpt/^paIf...iroXiTefar,  be  lall  ofthe  oligarchy  at  the  hands  of  the 
genuine  we  must  add  i  **  In  the  same  way  people/* 
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(ill)  If  indivicluftl  oligarchs  who  have  squandered  their  property  aiiempt 
to  make  a  revolution  or  to  enrich  themselves  from  ihe  public  means,  thus 
embroiling  themselves  with  the  government,  or  raising  a  popular  insurrection, 
6  §§  8,  9. 

(iv)  If  members  of  the  oligarchy  are  involved  in  private  enmity  owing  to 
marriage  relations  or  lawsuits,  6  §§  14,  15. 

(v)  An  oligarchy  may  be  subverted  by  its  own  members  on  account  of  the 
too  despotical  character  of  the  government,  6  §  t6. 

Concluding  remark :  an  oligarchy  united  in  itself  is  not  easily  overthrown  from 
without,  6  I  10* 

{c)    Fall  of  the  old  oligarchy  by  the  formation  of  a  new  one  within  it,  6  §  r  t  *. 

[{d)  Overthrow  of  oligarchies  by  the  generals  of  mercenary  troops  enrolled  for 
war ;  or  in  time  of  peace  by  the  generals  called  in  because  of  the  mutual  distrust 
of  the  oligarchs;  or  by  a  commander  appointed  on  the  same  grounds  to  mediate 
between  them,  6  §§  ta,  13*] 

{e)  Change  from  Oligarchy  to  Polity  and  from  Polity  to  moderate  Democracy 
due  to  a  depreciation  of  money,  whereby  the  property  qualification  required  by  law 
for  the  franchise  ceases  to  be  adequate,  6  §§  16,  1 7. 

(/)     Change  from  one  kind  of  Oligarchy  to  another  :  (S  §  18, 

(c)    la  mx^  ArtBtocradea  and  PQlitloa:  c.  7  §§  1—13. 

(a)  Fall  of  aristocracies  and  revolutions  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  those 
who  take  part  In  the  government  becoming  too  small,  7  |§  1 — 4 1 

( I )  especially  when  the  large  body  excluded  consider  themselves  equal  in 
merit,  7  §§  1,1; 

or  (1)  if  able  and  distinguished  men  are  ill-treated  by  men  not  superior  to 
them  in  desert  although  occupying  higher  offices  in  the  state,  7  §S  i,  3 ; 
or  (5)  are  excluded  from  the  government  in  spite  of  their  merits,  7  S3; 
or  (4)  if  some  of  the  citizens  are  too  poor  and  others  too  rich,  7  §  3t 
or  (5}  an  individual  is  so  powerful  that  he  is  likely  to  attain  supreme  power, 
7  §4* 

{5}  The  principal  danger  for  Aristocracies  of  this  type  and  for  Polities  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  oligarchical  element  in  them  has  not  quite  successfully  blended  with 
the  dcmocnitical  element,  but  the  one  of  these  preponderates  over  the  other,  7  §§  5,  6. 
[Consequently  a  revolution  to  this  preponderating  side  may  easily  take  place ;  that  is, 
to  complete  Oligarchy  or  Democracy.  Sometimes  however  there  is  a  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction :  7  §§  7 — lo*] 

(e)  Aristocracies  of  this  type  are  subject,  above  all  other  forms  of  government,  to 
dissolution  brought  on  by  unperceived  gradual  changes,  7  §f  11—13. 

(d)    CoEdnding  remark  on  tlte  changta  In  rspublicfl  takexL  iii  common. 
Sometimes  they  are  of  internal  origin,  sometimes  they   are  brought   about  by 
powerful  foreign  states,  7  §  [4< 

1  Perhaps  §§  10,  11  should  also  be  enclosed  in  the  square  brackets. 
H.  9 
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(ii)    The  safeguards:  cc.  8,  9. 
(a)     Preliminary  remark. 
The  safegtmrds  are  implied  in  the  statement  of  the  causes  of  destruction :  8  |  i* 
(b)     Enumeration  of  the  safeguards  :  8  §  1 — 9  §  12. 

[a]  In  Polities  and  Mixed  Aristocracies  esj>ecial  care  must  be  taken  that  slight 
changes  and  deviations  from  the  existing  laws  do  not  gradually  creep  in  unobserved : 
8  §1  i»  3. 

{i)  Id  the  same  governments  precautions  must  be  taken  against  those  illusory 
measures  discussed  in  VI  (iv),  11  §  6-— 13  §  6 1  8  §  4. 

(c)  In  Aristocracies  and  Oligarchies  the  govemment  must  not  only  treat  the 
governed  well,  but  must  also  treat  its  own  members  on  a  footing  of  democratic  equality  ^ 
8  §  5  :  hence  many  democratic  measures  are  often  quite  in  place  even  uoder  these  con- 
stitutions, 8  §§6,  7. 

{d)    The  citizens  must  be  kept  in  constant  vigilance  over  their  constitution*  8  |  8, 

{f)  All  disputes  between  the  principal  men  must  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided  and 
prevented;  and,  so  far  as  this  fails,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  others  but  the  original 
parties  to  the  quarrel  are  involved  in  it,  8  §  g. 

(/)  In  Polities  and  Oligarchies  a  fresh  valuation  of  properly  must  be  taken 
frequently  in  order  that  the  property  qualification  for  the  francbise»  if  it  is  to  retain 
its  reiative  importance,  may  undergo  the  necessary  revision  at  the  proper  time, 
d§§  10,  11. 

ig)  No  citizen  to  be  disproportionately  elevated;  in  particular,  provision 
should  be  made  by  legislation  to  prevent  the  rise  of  unduly  powerful  individuals :  if 
this  does  not  succeed,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  state  by  ostracism ;  8  §  la. 

{k)  There  should  be  a  special  board  of  magistrates  to  have  supervision  over  the 
private  lives  of  the  citizens  and  see  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the  existing  form  of 
government,  8  §  13. 

(1)  Care  must  be  taken  that  one  part  of  the  citizens  does  not  prosper  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  8  §§  14^11  j  and  hence 

(1)  that  magisterial  offices  never  fall  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  two  opposed  classes  of  the  population,  8  §  1 4 : 

(2)  that  the  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor  is  adjusted  or  else  that  the 
middle  class  increases,  8  §  14: 

(3)  especially  that  the  public  offices  do  not  afford  any  opportunity  for 
enriching  oneself  from  the  public  properly,  8  §§  15 — ig* 

{4)     In  democracies  the  property  of  the  rich  must  be  spared,  8  §  20; 

(5)  in  oligarchies  posts  with  emolument  attached  to  them  must  be  assigned 
to  the  poorer  citiztens,  and  the  insolence  of  a  rich  man  towards  a  poor  man  must 
be  punished  more  severely  than  if  it  were  towards  another  rich  man,  8  §  10, 

(6)  Further  in  oligarchies  the  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  the  same 
^imds  must  be  restrained  uithin  limits  fixed  by  law,  8  §  10, 
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(7)  Care  must  be  taken  in  an  oligarchy  that  the  decisive  authority  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  rich^  and  in  a  democracy  that  it  rests  with  the  poor;  but  in 
other  respects  equal*  nay  even  higher,  pri\dleges  must  be  conceded  in  the  former 
case  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the  rich,  8  §  ai. 

{&)  It  must  always  be  kept  in  view  that  attachment  to  the  established  form  of 
government,  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  lastly  virtue  and  integrity  are 
requisite  for  the  highest  official  positions ;  the  second  qualification  indeed  in  certain 
offices  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  third,  in  others  again  tlie  third  qualification  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  second:  c,  9  §§  I — 4. 

(/)  In  a  wordi  every  measure  that  helps  the  healthy  working  of  a  constitution 
tends  also  to  preserve  it,  9  §  5. 

{w)  The  citizens  who  desire  the  continuance  of  the  form  of  government  miist  be 
the  numerical  majority,  9  §  5. 

(«)  Even  in  the  worse  forms  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  the  mean  must  be  pre- 
served; it  is  the  exaggeration  of  democratic  and  oligarchic  measures  which  infallibly 
leads  to  the  downfall  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  respectively  :  9  §  6 — §  1 1  (^ly^or), 

(11)  But  the  principal  thing  is  to  educate  the  young  in  the  spirit  of  the  established 
form  of  government:  9  §  u  (^ta-ro*  Si} — §  i6. 


O)     Monarchies:  c.  10 — c.  12  §  6. 

(i)    The  causes  of  decay:  a  10. 

(A)    Dlsctisfiioii  of  oortaln  f(m<tamental  pointa :  10  §§  1— 13  {^aip€ty}. 

(a)  The  government  of  a  king  is  closely  related  to  Aristocracy,  but  Tyranny 
{rvpavrli)  combines  the  evils  of  the  most  extreme  Democracy  and  of  the  most  extreme 
Oligarchy:  10  §§  1,  2, 

{^)  The  opposite  nature  of  kingly  rule  and  tyranny  is  at  once  shown  in  their 
divergent  and  opposite  origin;  10  §f  3^8. 

(t)    A  more  precise  statement  of  the  antithesis  between  them^  to  §§  9»  10. 

{d}  The  points  which  Tyranny  has  in  common  with  Oligarchy  on  the  one  hand 
and  with  Democracy  on  the  other:  10  §  1 1 — §  13  (dtfaiptiv), 

(B)    Oausea  of  the  oreitlirow  of  monarchies  bm^L  of  monarclis  In  goaoral: 

10  §§  13—28. 

{a)    General  statement 

(i)    of  the  motives  for  conspiracies  ajid  attacks  upon  a  sole  ruler,  10  §§  13*  14, 

and  (3)  of  the  objects  sought  thereby,  10  |  14. 

(3)  Some  of  these  attacks  are  directed  against  the  person  of  the  usurper;  in 
others  the  assailant  desires  to  seize  the  throne  for  himself,  or  to  cflfccl  a  revolution  in 
the  government:  10  §  15. 

{6}    These  points  of  view  presented  in  detail;  10  §§  15^8* 

( I )    Attacks  in  consequence  of  i  nj  u  ries  received ,  1  o  |§  1 5 — 10 ; 

(1)    from  fear  of  punishment*  10  §  -soj 
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(l)    from  contempt  for  the  ruleri  to  K  «^— «5 1 

(4)  from  greed  of  gain  [largely  waniing),  10  §  15 ; 

(5)  from  Ambition,  10  §§  a6 — 28, 

(c)    Special  oauiu  of  the  downfsyi  of  (a,}  tjrantB  smd  tjrrajiiiiofl,  (b)  of  Mq^  &ZLd 
kliigflMps:  10  g§  3t— 38« 

[a)  Tyronu  and  tyrannies:  10  |§  19 — 34. 

(i)  A  lyranny  is  destroyed  from  without  by  more  powerful  foreign  states  not 
tyrantiies  whether  (1}  under  n  royal  or  arislocratical,  or  (il)  under  a  democmticnl 
government,  10  §§  39,  30, 

(^\  It  is  ruined  from  within  by  Ihe  members  of  the  ruling  family  quarreling 
amongst  themselves,  ro  §  31, 

(3)  Most  tyrants  make  themselves  despised  and  this  most  frequently  brings  about 
their  fall,  10  |§  3^,  33. 

(4)  Again,  every  tyrant  is  necessarily  hated ;  hatred  and  righteous  indignation 
ilgainst  him  often  nccomplish  his  overthrow,  10  §§  SJt  34. 

(5)  The  same  causes  which  threaten  Extreme  Democracy  and  Extreme  Oligarchy 
are  also  dangerous  to  Tyranny:  10  §  35* 

(b)  The  government  of  a  king  (as  distinct  from  a  tyrant)  is  mostly  destroyed 
from  within. 

Either  (i>  feuds  break  out  between  members  of  the  royal  family,  10  |  36:  or 

(1)  the  kings  overstep  the  legitimate  limits  of  their  authority  and  aim  at  making 
themselves  tyrants,  10  §  38. 

(5}  Under  an  hereditary  monarchy  it  is  often  impossible  to  prevent  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  princes  who  render  themselves  contemptible,  10  §  33^ 

or  (4)  to  exclude  others  who  behave  with  insolence  and  violence,  forgetting  that 
they  arc  not  tyrants  but  kings,  jo  §  38. 

(5)  Wliy  it  is  that  even  in  recent  limes  tyrannies  have  sprung  up,  but  no  new 
monarchies  arise,  to  §  37. 


(ii)    The  safeguards:  c.  11,  c  12  ^  i — 6. 

(a)  The  office  of  king  is  best  preserved  by  the  gradual  diminutioii  of  its  absolute 
authority  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  tt  §|  t— 3. 

(BJ    The  tyrant  can  only  secure  his  throne,  1 1  §§  4 — 34, 

(tf )    by  employing  the  most  extreme  measure  of  force  and  corruption,  1 1  §§  4 — 16 : 

(i)  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  principal  men,  entirely  forbidding  the  common  pur- 
suit of  cttltttre,  and  putting  down  all  messes  and  clubs,  1 1  ^  4,  5 : 

(1)    by  compelling  all  the  dtiiens  to  live  in  public,  1 1 1  6, 

and  (3)  by  imitating  4dl  the  other  regulations  of  Persian  and  other  oriental  despot- 
tsnts,  tt  §6: 

(4)  by  sending  secret  spies  and  dctectiTes  amongst  the  alliens,  11 1  7; 

(5)  hf  setting  all  classes  of  the  population  against  one  another,  1 1  I  8 ; 
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(6)    draining  the  means  of  all  bis  subjects,  1 1  §§  9,  10, 
and  (7)  perpetually  creating  wars,  ti  §  10* 

(8)  by  suspecting  his  own  friends  most  of  all,  11  §  10, 

(9)  by  allowing  Families  to  be  governed  by  women  and  by  giving  slaves  license 
lo  indulge  all  their  caprices,  just  as  in  the  most  extreme  democracy,  si  §|  11,  12; 

{to)    by  permitting  no  dignified  or  free-minded  character  to  remain  near  him, 


{1 1)    by  being  more  intimate  with  strangers  than  with  his  own  townsmen,  1 1 1 14* 
{it}    The  three  leading  points  of  view  in  this  policy,  n  §§  15,  16* 

Or  (^)  by  demagogic  devices  joined  with  activity  in  war,  when  the  tyrant  poses  as 
the  friend  of  the  people  and  makes  his  usurped  power  approximate  to  that  of  a  king, 
II  §§17—54. 

(I)  Careful  management  of  the  state  ^inds;  avoidance  of  lavish  grants  to  mistresses, 
^foreigners,  or  artists;  a  statement  of  accounts  presented;  no  treasures  accumulated  for 
f himself,  ii8i  19 — II. 

(a)  He  should  endeavour  to  create  the  impression  that  all  taxes  paid  and  services 
rendered  are  not  for  him  but  for  the  state,  u  §  11* 

(3)  He  must  inspire  reverence  by  a  dignified  bearing  and  by  capacity  in  war, 
instead  of  inspiring  fear  by  severity  and  rough  treatment,  11  g  31. 

(4)  He  should  not  merely  himself  avoid  crimes  and  offences  against  his  subjects* 
but  he  should  not  allow  them  to  be  committed  by  any  of  his  family  or  court,  especi- 
ally those  vviio  are  of  the  female  sex,  is  %  12,  13. 

(5)  He  should  be  moderate  in  his  indulgences,  or  at  least  should  conceal  his 
excesses  from  the  world,  11  §§  13, 14. 

(6)  In  his  care  for  the  adornment  of  the  capital  he  must  not  seem  to  have  any 
ulterior  object,  1 1  §  24. 

(7)  He  should  create  the  impression  that  though  he  is  free  from  childish  super- 
stition yet  he  is  very  specially  concerned  to  honour  the  gods,  11  §  15, 

(8)  He  must  award,  to  those  who  show  themselves  deserving,  higher  honours  and 
distinctions  than  they  could  hope  for  in  a  free  state,  and  he  must  always  bestow  dis- 
tinctions and  rewards  himself,  but  have  punishments  infiicted  and  executed  by  others, 
II  §16. 

(9)  On  the  other  hand,  like  monarchs  generally,  he  should  especially  avoid 
raising  individuals  to  greatness,  least  of  all  a  man  of  bold  and  enterprising  character, 
J  t  §  17. 

(10)  Of  all  deeds  of  violence,  personal  insults  or  ill  treatment,  and  seduction 
occomplishetl  by  force  are  the  most  dangerous.  If  he  cannot  altogether  avoid  them, 
be  should  give  to  the  former  the  colour  of  paternal  chastisement,  and  seek  to  succeed 
in  his  intrigues  by  dint  of  impassioned  persuasion  alone,  1 1  §§  28,  29. 

(II)  He  should  especially  be  on  his  guard  against  people  who  imagine  that  they, 
or  some  one  whom  they  love,  have  been  so  deeply  wronged  by  him  that  they  are  ready 
to  hazard  their  lives  in  opposing  him,  11  |  30. 

(12)  While  he  should  seek  to  please  rich  and  poor  alike,  he  should  yet  prefer  lo 
rest  his  rule  upon  the  poor  where  they  are  the  stronger,  but  where  the  rich  have  the 
upper  bond,  upon  ihe  rich,  11  §§31,  32. 
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{ r  3)  The  leading  points  In  this  whole  policy »  and  the  great  advantages  which 
attend  on  it,  tt  §§33,  34. 

[(£)  Oligarchy  and  Tyranny  the  least  eodtiring  forms  of  government.  Historical 
survey  of  the  tyrannies  which  lasted  the  longest,  with  the  reasons  why  this  was  the 
case:  11  §§  t — 6.] 


(b)    Critkism  of  Plato's  doctrine 
of  the  successive  changes  from  one  fomi-  of  th^  state  to  the  other  : 

{a)  His  theory  of  the  transition  from  the  best  form  of  polity  to  the 
remaining  forms  :  12  ^  7 — 10. 

(i)  It  takes  the  right  point  of  view  for  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  best  form; 
but  the  explanation  given  of  the  appearance  of  this  cause  is 

(a)  not  peculiar  to  the  best  form  of  the  statCi  but  applies  to  all  human  affairs 
in  common,  n  §  8,  and 

(B)  supposing  the  best  form  of  government  to  have  been  introduced  into 
different  states  at  different  times  before  the  period  which  Plato  assumes  for  the 
uuiver&al  declinci  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  thai,  on  the  approach  of  this  period, 
it  would  be  subverted  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  them  ali,  11  §§  9,  10* 

(ii)  No  reason  can  be  given  why  the  best  form  of  state  should  mvarial^y  pass 
over  into  that  which  stands  next  to  it,  11  §  ro. 

{^)  The  case  stands  no  better  with  his  account  of  the  transitions 
from  the  remaining  forms  of  the  state,  to  one  another  or  to  the  best  form : 
12  g  10  (d  S*  awTO?) — §  18. 

(i)  Plato  adheres  to  the  same  principle  that  every  form  of  polity  is  changed  into 
the  form  nearest  lo  it,  whereas  the  change  to  the  opposite  form  is  quite  as  frequent  or 
even  more  so,  11  §§  10,  u. 

(ii)  As  to  the  second  point,  Plato  has  said  nothing  definitely  about  the  change  to 
the  best  form  of  the  state;  but  if  the  omission  is  lo  be  supplied  in  accordance  wilh  his 
exposition  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  assume  that  the  sole  transition  frotPi  Tyranny 
or  into  the  best  state  is  the  change  when  the  former  passes  into  the  latter:  which 
would  be  incorrect,  la  §§  i  r,  11. 

(iii)  Further,  in  regard  to  the  first  pointy  the  change  from  Oligarchy  to  Tyranny 
does  take  place,  11  §  13. 

(iv)  Nor  is  the  reason  assigned  by  Plato  for  the  change  from  Mixed  Aristocracy 
lo  Oligarchy  the  true  one.     For 

(i )     the  true  motive  is  different  \ 

(i)  what  Plato  takes  to  be  the  true  ground  for  the  transition  to  Oligarchy 
is  not  present  m  many  oligarchies ;  and 

(3)  where  it  is  found  in  Mixed  Aristocracies  experience  shows  that  no  such 
transition  takes  place,  11  §  14. 
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(v)    As  regards  the  transition  from  Oligarchy, 

{a)  that  the  state  is  divided  into  two  states,  one  of  the  rich,  the  other  of 
the  poor,  is  not  more  true  of  Oligarchy  than  of  the  Mixed  Aristocracy  at  Sparta 
or  of  other  forms  of  government :  ii  §  15. 

(d)  The  change  from  Oligarchy  to  Democracy  is  really  due  to  several  causes, 
but  Plato  (i)  only  cites  one  of  them,  which  does  not  hold  except  under  strict 
limitations,  12  §  17,  while  (a)  thb  cause  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  a  revolu- 
tion from  Oligarchy  to  Democracy,  provided  there  are  other  causes :  1 2  §  16,  §  18. 

( vi)    Again,  the  transition  from  Democracy  to  Tyranny  is  not  adequately  explained , 
1  a  §  1 8.    ( This  is  a/most  entirely  wanting.) 

(vii)    Plato  speaks  throughout  as  if  there  were  only  one  species  of  Democracy 
and  of  Oligarchy,  is  §  18. 


PART  III.     The  third  nuUn  division  of  the  ivork,  treating  of  Legislation,  is 
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wmrav  Koivmviav  dyaOov  riPO^i  €if€fC€P  tTvv€€rr7}Kvlav  {rov  yap 
elpai    BoKovPTOi   dyaffov    %apiv    Travra   Trpdrrovat   7rain"e?)*    8^- 

5  Kal   Tov    Kupiwrdrov   iravrmv   fj    iraamv    KvpimraTf}    naX    iraaa^ 


Schaeider 
c.  I.  I  I 


1151  a  1  [^Vet37j„.7  iroXtrijifTj]  Schmidt    1| 
KvpiiiiT6.Ty}  before  ira.<fQv  M'  P^ 

Introduction,  cc.  1,  S:  w^l  oUcovo- 
|jL£as,  cc.  3 — 13  (ihe  klter  a  necessary 
prelintinary  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  ircuro 
-ydl/i  m)yK€iTax  iroXts  i^  tiUvQit).  The  pre- 
vailing tone  is  dialectical,  aod  the  con- 
tents of  Bk»  \,  are  nearly  exhausted  by  a 
list  of  the  problems  [iw<iplai\  started  for 
discussion;  (i)  the  dilTerence  between 
a  city- si  ate  and  a  family,  between  uroXtr*- 
ith%  and  oijrora/xtxdr,  (i|  the  elements  of 
the  state,  f6Xit  li  uJi'  a^ryKSirai^  c.  a, 
(3)  the  natural  basis  of  slavery,  on  tlal 

cc.  4 — 6,  (4)  the  relation  of  xp'?/**''*'"'^^^ 
to  Economic  I  wortpov  7}  xpijMaTurr*^  ij 
aMi  rj  oixovofUKi  rrX,  cc*  8 — 11,  (5)  the 
capacity  of  the  slave  (and  the  artixan)  for 
moral  virtue,  irQTfpov  (crtv  dptriji  rit  5oiJ- 
Xou  ira^  rAi  6piya¥iKa.%^  13  §  1  fT.  See  fur- 
ther the  Attafysis  and  Introd,  pp*  23 — 31. 

c.  I  The  city  fj  M/  highest  form  of 
aisociatioHy  htridng  the  Highest  good  for 
its  end:  %  I.  Thi  city  not  an  enlarged 
family y  hut  an  essetttialty  distinct  crganiia- 
tioHf  as  is  evidtni  whtn  it  is  analysed  into 
its  simplest  tlemtnts:  §§  t^  3, 

§  1  1  irdXiv]  A  'city,*  but  at  the  same 
time  a  sovereign  'state/  icoivnyCa — which 
includes  any  form  of  communication  or 
social  intercourse,  if.  dXXaATt«:ai,  commer- 
cial transactions,  exchange  Nie.  Eth.  v,  5* 
^ ;  r<i,vn\v  TTpf  K*  =  njv  yafjmcijw  ofiiXlav^ 
the  marriage  union  Poi,  iv(vil)»  16.  2 — 
denotes  cMefly  in  this  treatise  (i)  the 
voluntary  combinationt  association,  or  co- 
operation of  free  men  with  each  other  in 


5  teal  before  rov  is  omitted  by  11  *  W^Ai,  \\ 


objects  in  which  they  have  common  inter- 
ests {T6woVf  pa^f  so  dXXa-yi^f  ical  ffvp^fia* 
xta%  KotP<jitfti»)t  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  put, 
formed  with  a  view  to  certain  common 
ad\'antages  {xfrjafun  fi-ij  i^trffxipov  ivtxtvi 
TTjs  fx€ra&6a€tjjs,  irvftfrnxiaff  KoXQt^  wpd^ttav 
Xapiy).  Hence  by  a  natural  transition, 
concretely  {2)  the  associated  body,  the 
members  who  compose  the  union  ;  so 
that  ij  iroXiTtinj  k.^  *  civil  society  *  =  the 
community,  tq  irot^6v  {e.g*  II.  3.  i  com- 
pared  with  n.  2,  -i,  iv[v[i].  14.  i).  See 
further  on  L  a  §  ti,  8  |  13,  Hi.  9.  ti. 

3  GoKovvTOs  aYaflov]  seeming  good, 
which  may  not  really  be  the  agent's 
true  interest,  although  he  thinks  so,  cp. 
iv(vii).  13.  1.  (See  this  case  fully  eluci- 
dated A7f.  £th.  in.  4  §^  1—4.  8  1 7»  §  30, 
the  solution  being  o  ffTroi'Saios  tKaoTa,  Kpl- 

4*€Lhf€Tai.)  JJoth  doAcZr  and  <^aLyeo&ai  are 
often  opposed  to  thai  as  semblance  to 
reabty*  but  while  SoKtiv  =  pufari  to  be 
thought,  ifyatp€(r&ai  =  vidcn  to  appear,  of 
an  object  present  to  sense;  hence  r6  3o* 
Koi7*^  =  subjective  opinion,  tcL  ^iifOfuwa^ 
objective  facts,     Bonitz  fnd,  Ar.  s,  v. 

4  irdirai  ^v...|idiXt9-raS^]  The  clause 
with  hi  gives  the  true  apodosis  to  iTuh-fi : 
*  while  all  aim  at  some  good  (irara  fiipif 
TQv  ov^^lpovTos  itpUyTOL),  thc  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  aims  especially  at  the 
highest  good/ 

5  KupwurdTOv]  Cp.  111.  II.  I  and  notf 
SUSEM.  (1) 

Aristotle^s  proof,  if  we  assume  ij  woKi* 


I.  1.  2] 


1252  a  1— 1252  a  16. 


isd 


irepUxovtra    ra?    aXKa^*      a^TT}    Be    iartp     »5     tcaXoVfieVT}    ttoXi^  (I) 
teal  ^  KOivmvla  ^  irokinKri. 
I  3        %<xoir  fi€P  ovp  otovrai  woXtrixoif  teal  ^aaikmop  xal  oitcovo^iKOv  % 
Koi  SetTTroTifcip  [€'1'^*]  r6p  avroVf  av  KaXm^  Xeyovatv  (yrX^Oet  yap 

to  Kal  oXtffOTTjTt,  ¥o^i^ovai  Sia(f>€p€tPt  dXX^  qvk  el'Set  rovrmp  ifcaa-rov, 
otov  &p  p^v  oXijGDP,  SeawoTr^v,  &v  Si  7rX€i6p(i>u^  ottcovopLOVy  ap 
S*  Iri  irXeiovmv^  woXvrtKov  ^  ffaciXiKOPi  oS^  ovSep  Biatfiipou- 
aav  /tC7CE\77i/  olxtau  jJ  p^ixpap  woXtp'  xai  ^rroXtrifcop  St*  Kal 
paatXiKQP^      Srap      fikp      avrb^      e<^eo"T?jA:7?,      ^a<nXiKoi\      StotI/ 

*  5  Se  Kara  Toi>^  X6jqv^  t^«?  iwiar^ptTjfi  rfj^;  roiavTTj^  Kara  p>ipo^ 
Qp')(ti>p    Kal    dpxop^PO^j    woXiTiKov'    ravra    8'    ovk    earip    dXT^dij}* 

9  (Ivdt  omitted  by  11^  (added  after  rbv  by  a  later  hand  in  M')  ]|  14  itf>€(rT-/finj  M* 
(isl  haml),  i^^T7iK€  M*  (corrector),  i^eiTT-^Ku  P*  «  Q  Qb  R^S^'Tt.  U'^  V'  W**  L'  Aldinc  || 
15  roih  is  omitted  byll^Bk.  ||  16  {ipx^  *«^  dp^^^wi  J  Bemays  (cp.  iiL  17.  7) 
needlessly 


Timy  to  be  the  *  art*  concerned  with  ^  (cot- 
Pb»la  ^  ToX.,  is  given  iVtV.  ^M,  i.  1 
§§  5 — 7;  cp*  (i  y^Lp  Kal  TaOroi*  iirnv  iH 
Kcd  iroXei»  net^v  yc  Kal  TeXftQT€poy  t6  TTjt 

roXfOTf ff^Xio*'  Kal  ^emrepoy  t0vft  Kal 

iroXciTir^  sc.  to  dtf&pujTUfoi^  ayadof  :  which 
is  more  precisely  described  in  the  case  of 
the  *  city '  as  justice  and  the  interest  of  the 
community*  r^  Koivf  <jvpt.<pipQv. 

i|  ira<r«#v,..trda'a$  irfpi^isiKra]  See  n, 
on  IL  1 1  7,  where  is  explained,  from  Nk, 
£lh.  VIII.  y  §§  4 — 6,  how  this  supreme 
SQcietv  embraces  all  the  inferior  as  'parts' 
(^pioi  of  itscflf. 

S  2  d  6croi  (tiv  ictX]  Plato  Jbliticus 
«S8  E  ff.  J  cp,  c.  3  I  4,  7  §§  I,  1  ««. 
Socrates  too  expresses  himself  to  this 
efTect  in  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iti.  4  §  6  f. 
§  la  ^  ykp  Twi^  ihiijiif  eiriM^eta  v\i\^%K 
fi6vov  iiia<pip€i  TTJt  TiQf  KGiifQf.  SusEM.  (a) 

iroXiTiK^J  A  practical  statcsmanT  a 
magistrate  in  a  free  city^  self-governed 
according  to  Greek  ideas;  so  8  §  15, 
II  §  13,  IL  7.  I  iroXiruol  ){  ^tXdvotftoi 
KCd  idtutratf  cp.  A'kV.  £i/i.  X.  9,  18  )( 
<ro^t<rTd[.  Occasionally  much  more  than 
this»  for  Aristotle  requires  that  0  ms  dXrf- 
6 fat  Tt.  should  know  psychology,  A1  E, 
!•  '3  M  ^ — 7*  legislation^  and  other 
sciences :  hence  joinetl  mth  popaffi-nft^  a 
theoretical  statesman,  student  of  politics  : 


iv(vii).  4.  3,  vi(tv).  r  §  3,  viii{v).  9.  a 

9     irXifiii    ictX]      They  assume  that 
a  king  differs  from   e.g,   a  householder 


only  in  having  more  numerous,  not  more 
heterogeneous,  dependents.  irX§0of  = 
numbers:    8  §   15,    /^/tt;f,   t.  4*    to  {ro 


rXij^of  r^f  0t/Xttififf=the  strength  of  the 
defensive  force),  cp*  Metapk,  L  9,  14 
dpiOfi6s  =  Tii  iroXbi  Kai  dXiyQif. 

JO  fICBfiJ  or  iford  r6  eMof,  'specifically,* 
'  in  kind*;  efSet  5to^/je<i'  =  to  be  essentially 
different,  because  division  into  species 
takes  account  only  of  essential  qualities. 

1 1  dv  piv  oXCy(»»v]  Schneider  sup- 
plies apxv  hei^,  and  xaXowrt  before  Sfff- 
Tr6Trjv^  hut  »ofjLl^omiw  (dfcu)  would  do  jusl 
as  well  in  the  latter  ca^e^  and  in  line  14, 
while  either  opx'^  or  ii^tfrr^Kiff  must  be 
understood  to  follow  drav  5^  in  Hne  15. 

12  cSi  ov84v  ktX]  Whereas  the  state 
is  composed  4^  ftdei  dtatf>fp6trruv^  11,  1.  5, 
where  see  n,     Suskm.  (2  b) 

Plato  /V/jV.  259  B  M«7aXi7«  trxfjfJ^a  oinj- 
(TfOff  if  tTfUKpaf  av   ir<$Xewr  ^71(01  ^(i^ir  rt 

SE.  oiVovy,  o  SfUF^Sfif  StttrKOToviiitOat  t^v€' 
pbv  m  iTiff-rifpy}  jda  Ttpl  toj't'  iffrl  raOra. 
ra&njv  S^  cfre  fiaffiXixfiv  (trt  to\itik^¥  etre 
t^Uoyopiic^i'  Ttt  4vopid^ti,  fAf^dhf  aimf  ^ta^- 

[3  ical  troXiTiK^v  64  Kal  ^lurLXiK^v] 
sc.  OVK  €t5u  yofd^l^ovffi  ^tat^pay. 

15       TTJS   *ir.  TtJs  T0UL^T1f|s]    I  c\   T7f^  ToQ 

jpcwtXtKots  not  TTJi  ToG  iroXinifoiJ,  the  regal 
science  of  government  (Rassow  Baner- 
kungen  p.  3).    Susem.  (3) 

Cp*  Wt  on  rm.aimf\»  c*  8  §  7*  The  one 
man  supreme  over  the  state  is  called  a 
king;  the  ruler  who  follows  out  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  same  kingly  science  (when 
in  ofHce),  but  takes  his  turn  {Kara  fiipQi) 
at  governing  and  being  governed,  is  a 
republican  magistrate* 


1*0 


nOAITlKON  A.  1,  % 


[I  L  3 


(l> 


§  8  hffkop  S*  larai  to  Xeyoficpov  hrio'Kowovtn  tcara  rrip  v<f)i)-  s 
jTjfjUvrjif  fL€0o8ov^  S(T7r€p  yap  iu  rol^  SXKoi^  to  crvpde- 
Tov  fi€')^i  rmv  da-updirtav  dpd jKTf  Siatpetv  {ravTa  yap  iXd- 
lo  ;3^iffTa  fjLOpia  rov  TratTOv),  otfT<so  Kal  iroXip  ef  cSi/  a-vyfcetrai 
cKOTTOVPTe^  o^frofjieBa  koI  wepl  rovrmv  p^aWoVy  rC  re  Biatfte-- 
pov<riv  dXXfjXwPj  xal  et  rt  re^viKm  ipS€j(€rat  Xa^etp  w€pl 
itcatTTov  rmv  fyrjffiprtav,  ^ 

2         el    S17     Tt?     €f    apx'/^     '^^     irpdrfpLara     <^v6fi€Pa     )8X^et^i'<iik.8vo.pfc 
45  &air€p     ip     TO??     aX-Xoi9    ^al     ei/    Toy  to*?,     KakXifir     ap     oZtg) 
g  s  dewptjiieiep,  dpdjKT}    Syj    wpmrop    wvphvd^eaBai    rows    avev  4 


icttXws  Xiyovffiv,  all  between  being  paren- 
thetical. When  such  side- Doles  are  im- 
bedded in  the  text  the  construction  of  the 
main  sentence  is  often  difficult  to  follow  ; 
^.^.  2  8  a,  §  9,  4  l§  'i  ^1  5  §i  4—6.  perhaps 
i3l§<^8:  n.  10.  7—9:  iv(vii).  58  i, 
13  §§^— 4i  16  §§  1— 4:  v(vii!),  5  §§  1— 
4j  §§  18—14*  perhaps  6  §  15—7  §  I, 
7  §§  6—8.  In  III.  9  §g  6—8,  vi(iv). 
4§§  8,  9  and  perhaps  in  til.  11  §§  i,  ^ 
the  interruption  of  the  original  construc- 
tion almost  amounts  to  anacoluthia.  See 
Bonitz  AristoldiscAe  Siudun  II.  IJL 

Kara  njv  im^PII^vtiv  |i^Oo&ov]  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  method  of  inquiry 
which  has  previously  been  *  started*  or 
*  traced  out  or  *  followed,*  and  so  the 
usual  method  of  inquiry  (Bonili):  De 
Ccfu-r.  Anitn,  in.  9.  i,  758  a  38  ff. ;  rby 
(f4njyjjfiivov  Tp6wov  Pd*  I.  8.  i,  A>V.  Etk^ 
II »  7.  9.  The  participle  is  passive,  as  is 
ii^rr^tlr^^i  (iJcjyifyijrat  I3k.)  Pot.  I.  13.  5. 
Sec  3  §  T,  8  §  I  «.  (66),  III.  I,  2  with  «, 
(434)  (Schneider).     SusEM.  (4) 

18  ficnrtp  ^ip  lerX]  *' As  in  other 
subjects  a  compound  has  to  t>e  resolved 
into  its  ultimate  elements,  these  being 
the  smallest  parts  of  the  whole,  so  here 
by  inquiring  of  what  elements  a  city," 
which  is  a  compound  ill.  1.  i,  *Hs  com- 
posed, we  shall  belter  discover  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  four  types  above-men- 
tioned (iroXtrtKiif,  /SaciXtKOi,  etc*)  and 
whether  systematic  knowledge  can  be 
attained  about  them  se  v  eral  ly . "  Although 
he  did  not  apply  the  mathematical  method 
of  pure  deduction  to  biological  or  political 
sciences  Aristotle  derived  both  the  pro- 
cesses  of  Analysis  and  Synthesis  and  the 
terms  (di'aXikt*',  ^ifvQ^m  hi^iftuv]  from 
geometry:  see  the  instructive  passages 
Nk,  Eth.  Ul.  I  §§  II,  M  ^nrilv  kclI 
dtKikdeiP  rii¥  ttp'^fUvov  Tp6jrov  tStfirc/i  5td- 
7  p  a  ^  ^  o  ( a  geom etrical  proble m),  Meiaph. 


vui  (8).  9.  4  io|i  a  11—19  ^^pi^Kereu 
Si  Kod  rd  diaypdfXfiaTa  itftpyd^,  StatpoOvTct 

ykp  €Vpi<rKOVffL¥, 

41  TOVT«»v  and  13  ttov  ^ifiivriaw 
should  be  taken  as  above  and  not  referred 
to  ^f  wv  ff^Kfirai  {ir6\ts}  as  the  gramma* 
tical  antecedent. 

€♦  1  Origin  of  the  city  from  the 
family  through  the  vUlage-com m unity : 
§1  r— 8.  The  city  a  natttral  institution 
§§  8 — r«,  prior  in  the  intention  of  nature 
to  the  family  and  imiividual  §§  13,  14, 
and  of  imalculablt  utility  %%  15,  16. 

We  have  here  the  Patriarchal  Theory, 
as  it  is  called  by  Sir  H.  Maine,  applied 
to  the  origin  of  society.  The  family  living 
under  the  headship  of  the  father  is  taken 
as  the  ultimate  social  unit.  Until  quite 
recently  this  was  the  accepted  view :  sec 
Maine  Ancient  Laio  c.  5  esp.  115—135, 
Early  History  of  Institutions  c.  3,  Early 
La;w  and  Custimt  cc.  7,  8.  There  are 
certain  difficulties  of  this  derivation  of 
the  state  which  Aristotle  avoids  •  by  mak- 
ing the  combination  of  families  of  different 
stocks  [yivTi)  depend  on  contiguity  of 
residence  and  on  convenience.*  See  J.  F, 
McLennan 's  criticisms  Studies  in  Ancient 
History,   esp.  1  f 3—1 1 7 »  1 35—309. 

On  the  origin  of  civil  society  there  is 
something  in  Plato  Pep,  II.  369  i\  AT.,  Laws 
111.676 — 681,  Polybios  VLcc.  4—7.  Cicero 
De  Pep.  I.  15,  16  §1  39—41  (with  Lac- 
tandus  /nstit,  vi.  lo),  Be  Of.  i-  17  §§53, 
54,  Be  Fin.  lit.  M  61—67,  A.  C.  Brad- 
ley HelknicQ  190 — 11  a  gives  the  best 
commentary  on  cc.  i,  1 ;  O  nek  en  Staats* 
lehre  II.  3 — 17  is  also  helpful. 

§  1  14  T^  irfHi'Y^Ta  i^Wu«va] 
**  things  in  their  growth  or  origin  ** 
(Shilleto) ;  Plato  Pep.  369  A*  Laws  757  c» 

§2  16  crwSw£tfcr#ai]  Nic.  Eth,  Vill. 
11.7  dtr^ptB>irar  7^^  rp  t^o-et  (Tuvdfcurrfirotr 


4 


L2.  3] 


1252  a  17— 1252b  % 


141 


y€piiT€a>fi    ej/€fC€P    (xal    tovto    ovk    iic    irpoatp€<T€w<i^   ahX    mcirep 

xal    iv    TOi^    aKXoi<i    ^^i^    koX    <pt/TOi^    ^vaitc^p    to    icf^Uo'dai, 

30  olop      avrOf      toiovtov     KaraXtw^ip      ertpop),      ap')(pp      Se      koX 

apj(op,£pop   (f)va£i    Bid    rtjp   (Tttirrjplap   (tq  p.€P  jap   Bvpdfiepop  r^ 

Stapola    wpoopav    S.p'^op    <f>v(T€i    teal    hetTTTO^op     [ipvtT€i]^    to     Si 

Bvvap^pov     ravra     rm     trdfLari     woieiP     ap'^op^evop     <f>v<T€i     fcal 

§  3  BoukoV     Sto   BcairoTT}   teal    BovX(i>   ravro    trufL^epei).       <f>va€t   fikv  5 

i»5a  b  ovp    SimpKTTai    TO    drjXv    fcai    TO     BovXop    (ovS^p    yap    17    (f>vai^ 

iroiel  Toiovrop   olop   ot   x^cxXkotvitoi  rrjp  ^€X<f>iKt)P  fiaj^aipap  Tre- 

18  y^vvi}<retjji  Stobaeus  (p.  3^4)  Suscm.*'^      ||     31  ^LavQi^<.Td^  U<iPT<i>  ?  SuBcm«  || 
'  itftnrdfot'  [^iJtffi]  Thurol    ||     33  ravra  after  r<JJ  <rw^Tt  II*  IJk.     ||     ^^v^ti  Kai  Ar.^  koX 
^6fftt  rn  Bk.,  dpx^f^f*^otf^  [*foti]  ipufftt  Be  mays 
125a  b  1  ol  is  omitted  by  II'  Bk. 


17  dov]  *'nmndy/'  introducing  the 
two  relationships  (each  of  which  needs 
a  long  parentheliciil  explanation)  into 
which  the  family  can  be  analysed,  §  5. 

38  ital  TOVTO  Krk]  Cp.  Zellcr 
PhilosophU  tier  Griahert  11  ii  511,  who 
quotes  De  Anima  n,  4,  1,  415  a  26 
^vciKurrarov  yap  rwif  ipytav  roij  jjTuerii' 
Offa  rAeia,., ro  iroi^ai  tripov  ohv  avr6t 
^^F  fiiv  fVov,  <^vr6f  Sk  (furroy,  tva  rov 
dtl  Kal  Tov  Odoif  /ier^wfft*'  ^  SvftLvrau 
Individuals  perish  but  the  species,  the 
kind,  is  inimortaL  So  fii"st  Plato  Sympos* 
lofi  E,  207  C— 108  B.      SUSEM,  (&) 

OVK  Ik  trpo<ufi^<rca»t]  nut  by  design ,  or 
of  deliberate  purpoi»e,  4  7^P  wpoalpeffif 
lierd  X&ryov  koI  dtavnlasi  instinctively. 

30  ^p%pv  ktX]  *^  governor  and  gov- 
erned by  nature  "  clearly  — "  master  and 
slave"  not  as  1  §  3  'political  ruler  and 
subject,* 

31  On  Anstotle^s  conception  of  ^iJtftt 
in  general  Zeller  P*^,  J^r  Gr.  ii  ii  384 — 
389,  41 J — ^431;  Grant  Eikks  i,  279^ 
185.  Various  senses  of  the  term  Mttaph, 
v(A).  c.  4. 

6id  tt)  V  flncoTfjpCav]  *  *  for  preservation  " : 
i.e*  to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence. 
How  far  this  is  true  of  the  'slave  by 
birth  *  on  Aristotle^s  view  is  explained  5 
§§  6 — 10,  as  Fulleborn  has  correctly 
observed:  in  the  case  of  the  master  it 
should  be  remembered  that  without  slaves 
in  his  household  he  can  procure  at  best 
but  a  poor  and  uncertain  subsistence : 
fice  §  5  ^f.  (15),  4  §§  1—4.     SusEM.  (6) 

tA  jUv  ydjp  """X]  Cp,  5  §§  8-— io,  ti 
§6  At.  (10^).    SUSEM.  («1>) 

35    Tavra^dt  rQ  dpxof  irpoojpgL* 


§  3  34  8id  8«rir£T^  ktX]  'It  is 
not  simply,  as  Fiilleborn  (ii.  75)  sup- 
poses, tnat  both  master  and  slave  are 
alike  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
this  relationship :  Aristotle  really  means 
that  the  master  s  interest  is  advanlageous 
for  the  slave,  and  conversely  ' :  cp*  6  §  10 
w.  (57).  Only  the  advantage  to  the  slave 
comes  indirectly,  Kara  trvfi^€^i^K6i,  ill.  6. 
6  fK  (L.  Schiller).    Susem.  [7)    Cp.  5  §  1. 

1251b  1  ©vS4v  Ydp  ktX]  *'For 
nature  never  fashions  things  niggardly, 
for  various  and  dissimilar  purposes,  as 
Delphic  cutlers  do  their  knife  "  (Shilleto). 


mg 


T^v  AfXi^iKijv  ^x^^P*^^]  **  Accord- 
to  Hesychios,  5»r^»tbe  Delphian  knife 
had  the  upper  part  only  of  iron,  Xa^^dvowa 
ifXTTfiQvBfy  fxipoi  ati^rjp&vv ;  the  handle,  per- 
haps also  the  back,  was  of  wood*  Gdttling 
£>e  w.  />*  ^uae  est  apud  AriUoifiem  (Jenae 
1856.  4)  maintains  it  was  a  knife  and 
spoon  combined,  for  sacrificial  purposes  *' 
(Schnitzer),  Hence  Gbttling  proposes 
^wcrrpoi'  for  p.ipot  in  Hesychios,  as 
above»  Oncken,  11.  15—17,  dismisses 
the  obscure  words  of  Hesychios  in  favour 
of  Oresme's  explanation ;  "  suppose  a 
piece  of  iron  with  a  thick  entl  and  a 
pointed  end,  with  the  back  left  rough 
and  the  other  side  sharpened  to  a  blade. 
Then  you  have  a  knife  for  cutting,  you 
can  file  with  the  rough  back,  and  by 
turning  it  round  use  the  thick  end  for  a 
hammer.  Such  a  rough  sort  of  tool 
would  certainly  be  cheap  enough." 
Cp.  d^eXiffKoXvxfio.  vi(iv).  [5.  8  n. 
SuSEM.  (§)  Ai\0iKi}  pLdxnipO'  ivl  ''w*' 
ifnXoKfpSuiy  Makarios  ap.  Walzium  Arsen. 
179:  with  which  agrees  the  explanation 
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vi^p^^t    aXV    iu   Trpi?   ip'    oUrm   yap    av    diroreXotro    fcdXXiara  (I) 

4  t£v   opyapmv   CKaa-Top^    fif}    ttoXXoU   epyoi^    dXX'    ipl    SovXevop)' 

\^€v   Se   TOtv   fiap^apoi^   ri    0^Xv   fcal   to  SovXop  rrjp  avTTjp  ly^^et 

5  rh  after  teal  is  otnitled  by  11^  Bk. 

in  append,  prcv*  U  94  (torn.  1*  p*  393  of 
the  Corpus  Parocmiograph.,  GoliiDg. 
1839)  AeX^Mir   fjL6.x<^*^p^  *    ^iri   ru?*'    ^Xo- 

fi4vtiJVf  Tap6iroy  oi  AtXtpal  r&  pt.iv  ti  TWf 
Ujp^luf  iXdfi^avof^rii  &iTit>iripT7f^fiax<ilpC'^ 
{7  Cot  the  use  of  the  knife)  iirpdirovTo. 
Alhenaeus  iv.  74  p.  171:  'Axttiin  ^  o 
'EpcTptfi'f  ^1^  *A\K^wn  Tip  ffarvpttap  icapf- 
tcoiroio^fS  itoXet  roi/t  AeX^iV  dtd  roiSrtijv 
Kaf}i/itr(nroto(>$  Tpoa^^iTrutv  ^5€\&rT0fjja.r 
Tap6ffO¥  Td  Up€ia  irepiT4fH^0PT€i  drjXoy  ut 
ifiaydptvofV  aurA.  koI  itcapvKcvof,  eir  raOra 
5^  dxopifX^rcij*'  vai  * Apiffroiftdviji  Itpn}'  'AXX* 
cD  AfX^f  rXefcrras  d«(0)^c^v  |  ^oi^€  ^- 
Xafpcif  f  jcai  7r/x>5t5d<r*:w»^  tolt  <ro^  wpoir6- 
Xow.  It  was  from  Thomas  Aquinas  «// 
lt>fi4m  that  Oresme  derived  the  explanation 
cited  above.  See  Von  Htrtling  Rheiti* 
Mus.  XXXIX.  p.  447-  Mr  W.  Ridgeway 
thinks  the  name  given  to  **a  krge  kind 
of  knife,  which  could  be  used  for  either 
Bghting  or  carving*  from  the  sacrificial 
knife  having  been  used  a.s  a  weapon  to 
slay  Pyrrhus,  Tindar  Nem,  Vfi.  41." 

3  f  V  irpAs  iv]  There  are  of  coyrse 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  Aristotle  himself 
allows  jD^ /iir/.  Anim.  iv.  6.  13,  683  a  -ji 
Siroi'  *^p  IvlixtTQji  xpiJ'J^flti  hv<fl9  iwl  flii* 
ipya  Kal  ^ij  ifiwoU^€iv  Tpoi  (repovt  w- 
6iv  if  tpvtTiS  tliisd^  iroter>'  wtfire^  ^  X^^" 
K€VT  iKT\  Tpot  CUT  Aft  Of  d/3fXnjifoXi;x»'toi'" 
dXX*  oirou  puri  ivSix*^^^?  naraxpw^^  '^^ 
avTt^  iirl  irXtitit  ipya,  SusEM.  |9)  See 
De  Anima  11*  8,  10,  420  b  16.  We 
shall  find  the  rale  applied  to  political 
offices  IL  II.  13,  vi(iv),  15,6. 

4  ^.-h  troXXoU  ^^ois  ktX]  **\i  re* 
stricted  in  use  to  a  single  function.**  Fiille- 
bom  asserts  that  the  conclusion  does  not 
follow  from  the  premises,  even  supposing 
there  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  (see 
preceding  note).  But  surely  the  propa- 
gation and  the  preser^'ation  of  the  species 
are  two  different  ends.  At  the  same 
time  Aristotle  should  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  woman  is  not  nearly  so  far 
below  man  as  the  natural  slave  (see  §  ^\ 
is  below  his  master.     SUSEM.  (10) 

§  4  5  Iv  84  Tots  Bapp<ipoi«  icrX] 
*  Whereas  in  Greece  wife  and  slave  are 
distinct,  in  harbaria  they  are  not,  be- 
cause all — men  and  M'omen— are  slaves ' 
(Jackson).  In  Thrace  e.g.  the  women 
did    farm-work    \L-r\U.9    dia^ep^tfrms    twp 


do{>\ti}»  Plato  LoTifs  805  K.  Fiillebom  (ii. 
84)  objects  that  this  is  an  unsatisfactory 
reason  to  assign  for  the  servitude  of  women 
outside  Greece,  since  where  all  of  both 
sexes  are  slaves  we  should  rather  infer  that 
they  are  all  equal.  (In  (his  last  sense  in- 
deed Congreve  seriously  takes  the  words, 
supplying  tt^w  avr^y  tx^t  ra^ip  sc  toIi 

**  Fullebom*s  objections  arise  from  his 
having  been  misled  by  the  omission  men- 
tioned above^  in  «.  {10),  and  so  having 
misundcrstoo<l  the  real  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. Aristotle's  meaning  is  this :  be- 
cause the  barbarian  nations  are  slaves  by 
nature*  the  men  are  not  capable  of  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  the  female  sex 
in  the  women,  and  of  according  to  them 
the  position  which  by  nature  belongs  to 
the  woman  in  relation  to  the  man ;  but 
treat  them  as  slaves.  And  hence  neces- 
sarily arises  the  perversion  of  nature,  that 
in  the  marriage  relation  you  have  one 
slave  ruling  despotically  over  another. 
To  the  same  cause,  the  servile  character 
of  these  nations^  or  at  least  of  the  Asiatics 
(i.  6.  8  w.),  Aristotle  attributes  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  are  ruled  by  their 
kings  as  slaves;  or  in  other  words  that 
the  form  under  which  the  state  exists 
amongst  them  is  desfjotism,  iii.  (4.  6  w., 
which  in  reality  cannot  be  considered  to 
constitute  a  state  at  all,  a  state  consisting 
of  free  citizens  but  not  of  slaves,  7  §  1, 
ni.  9  §  6,  II  i  8;  cp.  vi(jv).  4  §  II,  a 
|>assage  which  is  probably  not  genuine. 
Such  a  despotism  is  only  an  abnormally 
expanded  family:  (*non  civitas  erit  sed 
magna  familia,'  Grotius  De  iure  belli  ac 
p<ub  ML  8.  a)*  It  is  a  species  of  that 
which  Aristotle  denotes  by  f^j^ot,  1.1;.  a 
mere  aggregate  of  men  of  the  samt  race, 
a  tritie  population  or  nationabty»  as  con* 
trosted  with  ToXif,  a  city-state:  §6;  11. 
I  §  3i  ni.  3  §  5.  n  %  '9,  14  §  15; 
tv(vu)»  4  §  II ;  vin(v).  10  §  8  with  nnr, 
Nic,  Eth,  1.  1,  8,  1004  b  10;  RhH.  i-  5-  5 
1360  b  31:  cp.  Schlosser  1.  178.  [Cp. 
#^Di  =  federation  in  Polybios  and  Dio- 
doros,  esp,  of  the  Achaean  and  AetoHan 
Leagues :  3t*  idy\.%h\  xp^^^^  *  ^^^  federal 
purposes'  Diod.  xvin.  ly]  See  further 
«*  (13):  5  §  8,  6  §§  4— 6  with  ««.  (47), 
(54)*  (56):  7  §  5.  8  §  li;  ivtvu),  1  §  15, 
14  §  21  with  HJt"    SusEM.  (U) 


n 


116?b  3— 1252  b  15. 
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6  Ta^ip,     alrmv  Sc  Zji  to  tj>va€i  ^px^v  qvk  ej^ovctiJ',  aXX^  jiv^rai  (l) 
^    tcoivotvia   avT^p   SoiJX^?    Kal    SovXov.     Sio    (paaip    ol   'jroiTjral 

§  8  <y?  ravTo  ^vtrti  ^ap0apoif  koI  BovXop  op,     eV  fM€v  ovv  rovrmv  rmv  e 
lo  hvo    KOivtuvimu    olKia    irpwrij,   xal   opdS<;  ^HaioSo^   Elire    Trottjaa^ 

o  yap  jSov?  dvT    oixerov  roi^  TrevTjatp  iarip, 

f)    pL€P    OVV    etV    iraa-av    f}fi€pap    avvearTixvia    fCQtvmpla    fcard 
if)v<Tiv  olfco^  io'TiPf  ov^  o  p.€P  Xapmt'Sa?  fcaXet   ofwafTrvovfty  *E7ri- 
15  fi€piBj}<;  Se  o  Kpj}^  o^OKairov^'  ^  S'   itc  irketoprnp  oltcimp  KOipt^Pia  7 

0  otf  before  rcuh-A  F,  omitted  by  M'  P*  |(  11  iarlv  *  *SusemJ  wrongly,  see  tHt- 
lenberger  G&lt,  gel.  Anz.  1874  p.  1571  C  ||  15  d^ncdirwifi  11^  P*L'  Susem.^  and  M^ 
(corr.),  perhaps  rightly^  but  see  Dittertberger  p.  1357  AT.  and  Commentary  «.  (17): 
b^oK6kieovi  =  hfi.QKitT^^vi  Ridgeway  (also  Shilleto  in  unpublished  Adversaria:  *si  Epi- 
menides  epicd  poesi  utebatur,  certe  o^oictiiri'ovy.     Nisi  forte  o^onarom  —  o^oK^wevt  *) 


8  Euripides  Ipkigenia  in  AttOs  $400 
Nauclc.  The  words  following  arc  aKV 
cu  Papfiapovf,  p.TJTfp^*  EWi^v  ioit'  to  fiiv  yap 
^\oy,  at  5'  i\€vOep<tt,     SusEM.  (12) 

o  «0$  Tuvri  ictXJ  In  this  Aristotle 
only  expresses  the  \new  which  had  gradu- 
ally become  universal  among  the  Greeks, 
ftnd  was  not  combated  until  a  late  period 
a.nd  then  by  but  few:  3  §  4  «.  (31).  This 
view  is  explained  by  The  justifiable  con* 
sciousncss  they  had  of  their  mental  su- 
periority; it  was  especially  fostered  by 
the  Persian  war,  and  found  external  con- 
firmation in  the  fact  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Greek  slaves  were  of  barbarian 
origin,  while  in  itself  again  it  tended  to 
hinder  the  enslavement  of  Greeks  (L. 
Schiller).  See  also  «.  {47)  on  I.  5  §  lO- 
That  slaves  are  non-Hellenes  is  assumed 
quite  as  an  understood  thing  in  Xenoph. 
Mcmor,  \U  7*  6,  Demoslh.  XXI  (c.  Mid.). 
48.  See  however  n,  (64)  on  L  7  §  5» 
SUSEM.  (13) 

§  6  10  irpwn|]  predicatively*  "from 
these  two  relationships/* — man  and  wife, 
master  and  slave,— ''arises  primarily  the 
family."  For  the  sense,  Trp6repov  Ka,l 
dvayKaioT^pof/  dKla  irdXfwt  Al^.  Eth. 
VIII,  I -z.  7.  The  three  stages,  aWa  jc(i/tij 
roX(t,  are  given  by  Plato  Ltrws  I.  626  c  ff. 

*H(r(oSos]  WQrks  and  Days  405. 
Clearly  Aristotle  did  not  know  of  the 
spurious  line  406  in  our  textSj  nri^r^v 
0  o«J  yap^rTijv,  iJTH  xal  §Qvahf  hrono. 
SUSEM.  (14) 

11  o  Y^  P*^*  nr\\  **the  ox  sup- 
.  plies  the  place  of  a  servant "    Cp.  5  §  9 


n,  (46).  If  with  both  these  passages  we 
compare  4  §§  r — 4,  it  is  evident  that 
V arrows  division  Dt  rt  ntstka  t.  17, 
which  Grotius  mentions  op.  c.  1.  5,  3, 
is  quite  in  the  sense  and  spirit  of  Aris- 
totle :  alii  in  Ires  partes  \sc.  dividuntj 
Inslrumenti  genus:  vocale  et  semivocale 
et  mutum.  vocale  in  quo  sunt  scrvi : 
semi  vocale  in  quo  sunt  boves :  mutum, 
in  quo  sunt  plaustm.  (L,  Schiller.) 
SusEM,  (le) 

11  ij  |*4v  oSv  ktX]  ph  oi'i^,  not  M^ 
repeating  after  the  quotation  from  Hesiod 
the  clause  9  ^k  pAy  ovv  rrX,  Take  jcard 
<pveiv  with  auvtenifimai  "thus  then  the 
society  which  in  the  order  of  nature  has 
arisen  to  meet  every-day  needs  is  the 
household:  sharers  in  one  meal-jar  as 
Charondas  calls  them;  joint-holders  of 
a  piece  of  land  in  the  phrase  of  Epi- 
mcnides  the  Cretan.  The  union  of  a 
number  of  families  first  formed  with  a 
view  to  needs  beyond  those  which  are  of 
daily  recurrence  is  the  village."  Else- 
where in  Aristotle  i^pLtpni  —  lasting  for 
a  day  ;  so  Bernayshere,  **for  intercourse 
of  less  transitory  duration.** 

14  XoffivSii^]  11.  n  §  7,  §  II  ». 
(4 1 6);  VI (tv).  II  I  15,  13  §  1  uft.  Holm 
Geschuhti  Sidlmn  im  Aititihum  {I^eip- 
zig  1870)  I.  p.  153  ff.,  401.    SuSEM.  (16) 

Emp4vC6v}f]  See  Excursus  1  at  the 
end  of  this  book,  p.  '204,     Susem.  (IT) 

15  A|ioKairovs]  The  reading  is  doubt- 
ful, (1)  The  MSS.  of  the  better  family 
give  hp.QKkTrvQv%.  {^)  If  Aristotle  is  quot- 
ing from  a  colleclioD  of  oracles  {Xpn^iif^) 
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17  Kara  ^v<nu  ij   ifcil/Ai/    diroiKia    olxia^    elvat,   oO?    KoXovat    TiV€^ 


16  iouc€  after  17  JcarA  f6ct¥  P^H^  Bk. 
Comm. 


II    17  Ar'  [oUlaJ  Heitland,  but  sec  the 


ttscriKed  to  Epimemdes,  then,  as  these 
would  be  written  in  hexameters,  the  text 
requires  a  word  capable  of  standing  in  an 
hexameter  verse  and  6fiOKdir¥DVff  which 
satisfies  this  condition,  appears  to  possess 
a  decideti  advantage.  For  btioKciwovs  of 
the  inferior  Mss,  is  usually  taken  to  be  a 
compound  with  Karrj  a  ttvughj  crib; 
hence  any  fteding-placei  and  if  this  ety- 
mology be  correct  nothing  but  arbitrary 
lengthening  of  the  lirsi  syllable  in  arsi 
could  adapt  the  word  to  an  hexameter 
verse.  (3)  Goltlingi  again,  thinks  that 
Epimenkles  could  not  possibly  have  called 
Xh^/amiiks  of  the  Cretans  *  mess-mates,  * 
because  the  trufl-airta  were  established 
amongst  them.  But,  even  assuming  that 
KpLmenides  actually  wrote  the  line  in 
question,  there  was,  as  Dittenberger  re- 
marks, no  absolute  necessity  that  he  should 
confine  himself  in  this  oracle  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Crete,  especially  as  his 
influence  was  actively  felt  far  beyond  the 
island. 

In  favour  of  h^oK^^om  Dittenberger 
m^es  that  *it  is  like  Aristotle  to  support 
the  results  of  his  own  inquiries  by  a  sub- 
sequent appeal  to  the  language  of  com- 
mon life^  to  proverbs,  passages  in  the 
poets,  or  specially  significant  sayings 
and  expressions  of  prose  writers.  In 
this  place  Chaiondas  and  Epimenidcs  are 
evidently  quoted  for  this  same  purpose, 
in  connexion  with  the  dcfinilion  of  the 
family  as  a  society  existing  for  the  whole 
of  daily  life.  Consequent^/  it  is  the  satis- 
faction of  daily  recurring  needs  which 
brings  individuals  together  in  a  house- 
hold. The  expression  of  Charondas  (and 
that  of  Epimenides  also,  if  we  read  b^o- 
ifairaus)  hts  in  perfectly  with  this,  by 
making  common  participation  in  fooci, 
which  is  the  most  important  daily  need, 
characteristic  of  the  household.  But  d^to- 
icairvout  =  smoke- fellows  could  only  be 
taken  as  alluding  to  the  common  sacri- 
ficial fire,  which  would  not  suit  the  pre- 
sent context*  although  it  is  true  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  Ihe  family 
was  a  society  for  worship.*  Yet 

o^ojcdaryovr  should  l>e  understood  of  sharers 
in  the  smoke  of  the  coumaon  hearth,  just 
as  we  might  speak  of  *  hearths '  meaning 


homes  or  families*;  thus  the  s.imc  idea 
of  a  common  participation  in  food  would 
be  denoted  but  in  a  different  form. 

All  these  difficulties  Ridgeway  (Camb. 
Philological  Soc.  Trama^iions  Feb.  ^3, 
1881)  seeks  to  avoid  by  retaining  the 
reading  d^icorouf  (with  a),  Doric  for  o^to- 
KT^Tum  (*f7Tot)  — with  a  common  p!ot  of 
ground.     SUSEM*  (17) 

**The  Cretan  poet  used  a  Doric  form, 
for  the  retention  of  the  dialectic  form  in 
Aristotle  cp,  BoXew  t,  11.  12:  ir^roi  is 
the  common  plot  of  ground  that  furnishes 
the  common  food  supply  (a-tariJij):  cp*  IL 
5.  1  (7^ire^ov  and  icapir6s).  The  scale  of 
social  development  here  indicated  seems  to 
be  ( I )  original  oficm :  (1)  or*LOs= joint  family 
of  Hindus  or  Slavonic  house-community, 
where  the  proceeds  of  the  undivided  pro- 
perty (if^T0r)  must  be  brought  into  a 
common  chest  or  purse  i  vide  Sir  H. 
Maine "  {Early  Laic  137^^255)  t  after 
that,  "  (3)  the  olKot  breaks  up  into  separate 
otdai  forming  the  Kt^fnj  (-  the  Russian  vil- 
lage community) :  all  are  sprung  or  believe 
themselves  to  be  sprung  from  a  common 
ancestor  (o^oTaXairret)"  (Ridgeway).  For 
the  undivided  family  properly  comp.  E. 
dc  Laveleye  La  propri^t^  pnmiiive  cc. 
13— i5(Engb  tr.  pp.  175— 114),  Hearn 
AryUM  Household  176 — 191,  and  the  criti- 
cism by  D.  McLennan  Patriarchal  Theory 
c,  St  also  Caillemer  Droil  de  succfssion 
p.  34  ff.,  J  an  net  Lts  instituiiims  sociaUs 
et  U  droit  dtil  A  Sparte  (Paris  1880) 
p.  88. 

ij  8*  Ik  irXfuSvov  rrX]  Instances  of 
services  needed  from  time  to  time  for 
which  members  of  a  village  community 
unite  (as  distinct  from  the  daily  wants 
which  originate  the  family)  are.  to  repel 
a  common  enemy  or  to  execute  a  great 
work  of  common  utility  (Fiillebom  11. 
95»  96).  Add  the  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties, which  is  unnecessary  in  the  house- 
hold: 9  §  (^  with  note.     SusEM.  (IS) 

16  irp«iTi]|=:simplicissima,  quae  tarn- 
quam  pars  inest  alits  (Boniti). 

§  6  17  1)  KOfLii  cLtroucCa  ok(Af  ]  1.  e*  all 
the  rest  of  the  village  except  the  original 

•  So  Grote,  '*cach  society  having  h*  separate 
nteal-bin  and  fireplace."  Cp.  Gaelic  tcadhiuch 
and  cocdiclw:,  J.  1*.  M&L«nnan  p.  133. 
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opLGyakaicra^  [Tratha^  re  Koi  TralZa^^  TratSa?].     Sio  koI  to  wp^op   (1) 
effatrtXevoPTO  at  rroXet^,  Kai  pvp  en  ra  iSpi}'     ix  ffa(Fi\€vo/jL€va>v 
to  yap  [avvrjXdovY  irdaa  yap  oUia  ^aa-t\€V€Tai  vwd  rov  irpec^vrdroVf 

tS  *  *  TOi^tit  Schmidt^  [irat5it valSat]  Susem.     f|      20  <ru»^X£?oJ'  wanling  in 

II*  (added  by  p*  in  the  margin)     \l    waaa  yap]  ira<ra  8'  Schmidt  in  a  former  conjec- 
ture, transposing  18  Stb,..„.20  ffvifT}Mov  to  follow  24  i^KOvt^  (now  withdrawn) 


household  may  be  most  naturally  re- 
garded a5  a  colony  or  oflfeboot  of  the 
original  houJiehoKL    Susem.  (18b) 

18  oiioyiXairrat]  According  to  Phi* 
lochoros  /tdj^.  91 — 94  and  /''rag.  139 
in  Uar|)nkration  and  Suidas  (j.  zm.  ytv- 
vTjToi^  ofMTfixXaKTftr  opvcwVfr)  the  mem- 
bers of  each  of  the  560  ancient  Attic 
y4inii  who  were  afterwards  called  ^fyv^- 
rat  =  km,  clansmen*  were  originally  called 
6fAoyd.\aKT€%  ~  foster-brothers,  fellow-nurs- 
lings (J.  G.  Schneider  Addenda  11.  47[), 
Pollux  VI.  3j,  VI II.  9  oi  AtfWxo*''''^*  "^^^ 
yiyovf  iKaXovmo  yevirfjrrai   oral  OMoyoXair- 

<TVp6bou  ovTut  TrpiXfayop€v6^tvoi.  Su- 
SEM.  (19) 

Thus  only  is  the  yivoi  htoted  at  here. 
"The  identity  of  the  xdifirj  and  the  7/fof 
is  apparently  indicated  ill*  9  §§  12,  14 
where  we  have  the  iroXts  definetl  as  {a) 
7}  Tov  eu  i^rfv  Koofojvla.  Kai  rati  Qhiati  *ai 
Tott  7^v<<yi,  and  (A)  17  yei'wv  xal 
kuifiuiif  tcoiinjtvla*'  (lleitLind  Mififcs  B). 
Even  then  no  place  in  the  development 
is  found  lor  ^tfmTpiai^  ^i/Xai,  or  Aristotle's 
'assrjciaiions  for  common  sacrifices  and 
religious  festivals'  A^h\  Eth,  viii.  9.  5 ; 
c|n /l»/.  HI.  9.  13  (Oncken).  Apj-»arcntly 
they  are  held  to  be  of  later  ongin  than 
the  state*  Nor  is  there  any  explicit 
reference  to  <Ti.rf'oiififf|aos',  although,  as 
Stein  suggests,  Aristotle  has  doubtless 
been  influenced  by  the  history  of  Attica. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  <)M'>7<iXaKT(s, 
Aristotle  unrpiestionably  understood  it 
to  imply  common  ancestry  in  our  sense» 
even  if  KtiXhk\  Tf  kqX  itixihiiiv  TalSai  l>e 
rejected  as  a  gloss.  And  this  may  well 
have  l>een  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
anciently  applied  to  the  clansmen  {yiv¥9i- 
rat).  For  descent  had  long  been  reckoned 
through  males  in  A t hens j— indeed  Di- 
kaiarchos  (/r.  9  Miiller}  appears  to  de- 
note by  irdr^  what  is  usually  called  the 
yivoiX  and  even  where  individuals  not 
connected  by  blood  had  entered  a  clan 
they  may  have  come  to  believe  the  con- 
trary.   (Sec  Maine  Early  La;w  p.  172  !f.) 


Or  the  word  may  have  first  meant  'those 
of  kin  by  descent  through  females  only. ' 
On  the  evidence  of  Spartan  and  Athenian 
cuslumst  and  from  indications  in  Homer 
and  the  legends*  it  has  been  with  gooiJ 
reason  inferred  that  this  system  of  kinship 
once  prevailed  in  Greece,  McLennan 
op,  c.  135 — 309:  cp.  L.  IL  Morgan 
Afuiertt  Soditjf  c  8  esp.  130 — 234.  *'lf 
d/iO^aXa/cTcs  —  members  of  a  yi»at,  the 
name  itself  demonstrates  that  this  member- 
ship in  the  7^Kor  depended  on  their  hav- 
ing had  the  same  mother's  milk"  (Ridge- 
way)*  If  sot  may  we  similarly  interpret 
QHQci-Kvoi  and  u^^Kaxvu  as  survivals  from 
a  time  when  eating  from  the  same  meal- 
jar  or  sharing  the  same  smoke,  and  not 
inheritance  of  the  same  father's  blood, 
constituted  in  a  savage  society  tlie  earliest 
idea  of  kinship?   See  Exc.  i  to  B.  II* 

Another  meaning  proposed  is  :  *  those 
who  offer  the  same  milk\  from  a  com* 
pari  son  of  Sanskrit  sapinda,  samanodaka 
=  those  who  offer  the  same  cake,  the 
same  water:  i.e.  *iiear  kin*,  *  distant 
kin*  res|>ec lively  (Hearn  <*/.  c,  171):  but 
far  this  there  is  no  evidence* 

8tA  =  hence  :  viz*  because  the  *city' 
arose  through  the  village  from  the  family. 
Thus  Plato  argues  Laws  nt  680  d  fif.;  iv 
oh  t6  wptff^^TaTcv  dpx^t  5ia  rd  Trfv  dpx^ 
avToti  (K  TraTpox  xal  fMijrpos  yeyotfitfai,^, 
fiafftkttaif  wttaur  hKawTaTyif  §l^tn\€v6fitvoi^ 
19  01  ir^Xcis  ^  IhUiuk  city-states, 
rd  IflvT)  =  nart'NfiiiffiU  races  or  popula- 
tions. As  in  n  (vit).  2*  10  tri  5'  i»  rots 
Idvftn  wdai  Toit  SuvafjUifOii  T\€ovtKreitf,.. 
cIqv  iv  ^id'&ait  Koi  \Upffmi  Kai  Bp^^l  kuI 
KfXrorj,  Aristotle  uses  ^tf I'll  on  the  grounds 
assigned  in  tt.  (11}  as  etjuivalent  to  non- 
Hellenes,  precisely  as  the  word  is  used  in 
the  New  Testament  for  Gentiles  )(  Jews 
and  Christians  tA  irpwrov]  Other  reasons 
assigned  III,  14!  r2,  15  §  1 1  ">'■  (^VS/  — y)« 
vm(v).  ro  f  3  (1649)*  SusFM.  {19  H) 
Also,  as  Postgate  suggests,  VI (iv).  13  §  11. 
On  the  advantages  of  monarchy  in  a 
primitive  society,  see  Bagehot /'/t/Jtrr  a«i/ 
P^iifia  65  f.  (Jackson). 

to 
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^       _   ,     ^     ^     ,       (I) 
§  T  ware  koX  ai  dwoifciai  hia  rrjv  (Tvyyipetap.     fcai  toOt*  iarlp  o  Xeyei  (p  :j> 

eTTTopdSe?  yap'  fcal  ovrti}  to  dpy^aiov  ^kow.  fcal  rov^  deov^ 
*5  Be   But   Tovro   Tramps   fpatrl   ^aatXeveadat^  on   Kai   avrol   ot  pAv 

€Ti  fcal  vvv  01  Se  to  dp')(atov  cjSflwtXci/oFTO,  wtrwep  Bk  /cal  ra  etBrj 

iavToU  a^op^oLQWip  ol  apBp(t)7roi,  ovt(o  teal  rov^  l3lov^  TfiSf  0€mv. 
§  8         ij   S^   i/c  TrXeiovmif  tcmp^mv  Kotvmpla  rikevo^  froKi%   tjBti^   tt^wti^?  g 

e^ovtra  wipm  rr^^  avrapKeta^  w  ewo^  €tV€iv,  ytpopevr}  p.kv 
50  ouv  Tou  ^TJu  €v€K€Vt  ovaa  Be  rov  ev  ^rjv.     Bio  irdca  ^iroKi^  tpvaa 

II  al  is  oraittetl  by  M"  P*,  whether  rightly,  ts  very  doubtful  |J  14  aropdda  yap 
Kai  othrot  '<&yxtydTOi'tt>'  Schmidt  edits,  o-wopd^es  yiip  icai  ourm  [rA  dpxouov]  and 
16  MTTtp  yd^  Schmidl  formerly  (now  withdrawn)  II  18  n  ^  M"  ?'■»**'*-  C*QMt' 
QfcRbSbjby^W^'  AMine  Bk,»  ij  5^  tJ''L'  ||  ^  r.  i2$3  a  i  ^An^Tw  transposed 
by  Schmidt  to  follow  18  waldau  See  his  arrangement  and  atteradons  ItUrod.  p.  96  || 
39  YfFO/A^i'ij  Schneider   |l   30  ouc  is  wanting  in  M»  P^  but  cp.  iv  (vjl)«  10  §  i,  1319  b  3 


< 


II  4f<rri  icai  ol  dir.]  *  Wherefore  like- 
wise the  colonies'  \i.€.  the  villtiges]  *l>e- 
cause  of  their  kinship'  sc  /SdfftXcyoi^au 
So  §  1 1  iilMrTe  kqX  to  d^Aratoi'  (Shilleto). 

1 7  21  The  quotation  from  Ilomer 
Qdysi.  IX.  1 14  f»  SUSKM.  (SO)  Cited  iV.  E. 
X.  9,  13.  Plato  has  it  Umi  680  B.  Cp. 
Maine  Ancient  Law  pp.  4 — 6»  115. 

14  T^  dpx^^^v]  With  the  adverbial 
use  com  p.  Xen.  HcUat,  v.  1,  7  KfxBdw^p 
t6  drpxalov  ipKOVtr. 

14  ff.  '*A  rcmioiiiccnce  of  the  famous 
saying  of  Xenophancs  given  by  Cleiii- 
Alex*  vti  p.  711  B:  "B^ipet  M  wftr^p 
Aifdpwir&fi^p^vf  ovTU  Kol  af8p<jjrowa&€l% 
To6s  0toif%  vwotIO^vtoi  xai  Ka&dw€p  rat 
fwpipdis  avrwif  Ofiolat  iainrols  ^KaffToi  Bia- 
^ypatf^ov<TUf "  (Kidgevvay). 

See  still  stronger  statements  about  the 
popular  religion  m  Mctapk.  Xlt(A).  8  §§ 
19—11,  1074  b  3  ff. 

§  8  i8  ^  8*  4k  wXiirfvttV  rrX]  Cp.  it. 
1  §  8  with  noU  and  references,  also  n.  on 
111.3  §§3»  4;  9S"»(554)-  SusEM,(aoi>) 
"The  union  of  several  village-com- 
munities forms,  when  complete,  an  actual 
city,  attaining,  so  to  speak,  the  limit  of 
perfect  self-sufBcience  :  at  the  outset  a 
tttuon  for  a  bare  livelihood ♦  it  exists  to 
promote  a  higher  life, "  See  Grote  Hiii&ry 
II.  341 — 344  on  city-state  )(  villagtjs:  on 
this  deduction  of  the  state  generally  A.  CT» 
Bradley  fhlUnka  197 — 199^  who  observes 
194  »*  that  "freedom",  fiiough  not  in  a 
mere  Degailve  sense,  best  answers  to  a^- 
rd/>«ta;  a  life  which  leaves  no  want  of 


man's  nature,  external  or  spiritual,  un* 
satisfied.     In  A'^.  E,  L  7.  7  rd  ai37ap«j  =  fl 

Sfifdf  ivSeit  the  sole  condition  of  a  life 
that  is  desirable  and  lacks  nothing.  Cp» 
JV^£.  X,  6,  7  nvh^^t  M(ii...6XX  auTdpKn%* 
39  ff.  Compare  c.  4  §  1 ;  u.  3  «j  8;  iii. 
I  1 12.  6|§3,  4ff.,  9  §§5,6,  II— i4,esp, 
ff  y€¥\*i¥  KoX  Kiijfii^¥  jvoivwr^  ^Tfi  TcXeUf 
hqX  axrrdpKovt  <x<£pti'>.  tqQto  5*  ivriir,  un 
tpa/jJv,  t6  jS^M  €v$aipL6vus  xad  koKCh.  rCt» 
KoKSiv  dpa  irpdfewif  [xaptp]  B€Tiav  cli'at  tti» 

further  m.  11  §9,  13!  i,  i8§i;iv(vii). 
4  §§  *  i— 14.  5  §  '.  8  §  4,  Si  8,  9,  9  §§  I,  a ; 
vi(iv).  4  §§  9—1 1 ;  vn(vi).  8  §  3.  These 
passages  would  prove  {even  if  it  were  not 
self-evident)  that  the  perfected  and  tieauti- 
6cd  life,  made  complete  self- sufficing  and 
satisfying^  Is  one  with  the  life  of  happi- 
ness or  well-being  (ej/Scujttoi'fa) :  cp*  if. 
(284)  on  II.  9  i  5.     SUSEM.  (ai) 

The  implication  of  tu  ^71'  and  aMtp- 
Ktia  which  disposes  of  Schmidt's  athetesis 
of  the  clauses  where  the  latter  conception 
comes  in  {yakrb,  /.  PhiL  ex XV.  1881* 
804,  cp.  Inirod.  97  n,\  may  also  be  studied 
in  Nic,  Eth,  I.  7  §§  6—8.  In  De  anima 
It.  8.  10,  410  b  19 — 11,  rd  ev  is  op- 
posed to  dj^aYJcaToi',  to  ^|  QJtdymit  in 
De parL  animal,  ill.  7.  18,  670b  33, 

30  tik  ktX]  Two  proofs  that  the  *  city  * 
is  naluraL  (i)  It  is  the  outcome  and 
realiiation,  the  final  cause,  of  the  previous 
societies :  they  are  natural^  so  also  is  the 
•city*.     (1)  It  alone  is  fully  self-sufficing  ; 
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iariPt  €i7rep  /caX  at  rrpunai  tcoipminai,  reXo?  'yap  avTTi  i/celvmv^  (I) 
^  Si  tfiva't^  riXoq  itrrlp*  otop  ^yap  iKatTTOu  ia-rt.  tt/?  yeificrew^ 
reXca-deiaij^f  Tavrrjp  <f>afJL€v  tt}¥  ^v<nv  elpat  eKacrTOVj  &cnr€p 
%9  ap6p(/owov  iTnrov  otjcla^,  In  to  ov  et*€fca  KaX  to  riko^  ffeXri- 
1353 a  arov'  7j  S'  avrdptceia  [ical]  reXo?  teal  ^ikriarov.  €k  rovrmu  ovv  (f)a-  n 
pepoi/  in  rmv  ^va-€&  r]  TroXtf  eVr/,  Kal  Srt  o  avBpoiyiro^  ^uaei  ttoXa- 
TtJcou  ^wop  icrlf  Kal  6  awoXi^s  Sta  (f>va'ip  ical  ov  Sta  rt/^iji'  tjtoi  ijiavko^ 

51  [tj  M,,,£artv]  Schmidt  |J  33  that  aflcr  iKdarou  M'P' 
1153  ^  ^  **^  before  tAoi  omitted  by  n*  Bk.  Bemays  ||  tAoi.  Kal  <yhp> 
Bemays,  «i^ap«eta  *  *  Biicheler;  but  see  Comm.  ||  Kal  before  ^iXTt^rm  omitted  by 
W**  AH.  ti  ^.„...fiiXTtiJTOw  omined  by  Q  U^V"  \\  *  ^  iK  Schmidt,  quoting  1178b 
19 — 38  II  2  [5ri..*,..irAif  ^(Trt]  and  &n  (fiv<r€i  roXirtxhif  jy^  dv6pum6f  iffTL  Schmidl 
If  3  i<rrl  M\  omitted  by  P^  II-  Ok.  perhaps  rightly  I)  0  omitted  by  fl-  Bk,  jl  ^^^ 
Xdnpoi  ?  Oncken  wrongly     II     ^o*  irjpdTTwi»  -^  Avd.  ^  ^aOA^f  cVro'  dv^.    Schmidt 


but  to  be  self-sufHcing  is  end  and  highest 
good  (und  end  =  fully  developed  nature). 

Against  whom,  we  may  askt  is  this 
directed  ?  No  doubt  there  were  Sophists 
who  criticized  political  institutions,  of 
whom  Hippias  and  Thrasymachus  may 
serve  as  opposite  types.  But  perhaps 
Antislhenei;  was  the  first  deliberately  to 
oppose  the  outcome  of  civilization  and  to 
advocate  a  return  to  a  ruder  and  simpler 
life:  ZellcT  Socraies and S^ra/ics  p»  s^i— 
5.  The  anti-social  theories  of  Plato's 
CaHicles  in  the  Gffi'gias^  of  Thnisymachus 
and  the  speakers  in  Repul'Ik  B,  li»  are 
not  directly  subversive  of  the  state:  bke 
Hobbism^  they  are  conservative  in  their 
aim. 

32  ii  $4  +^v«  tAos]  Physics  11,  u  8 
[93  a  30  f.  4>vini  in  first  sense  ^ijrX?^  mere 
potenee  \  in  second  sense  =  ^  fiop^^  xal 
rb  ttJhs  TO  Jtard  tov  Xoyo^,  «5cnrfjp  ydtp 
rix^V  X^erat  to  ward  rrjv  rix^W  *^^^  '^^ 

\hf€rai  Ktii  TO  0t'cru(5»' :  II*  1  f  8,  194  a 
38  f,  t}  5i  t^uffii  tAoi  Ktd  w  \u€Ka "  wi» 
7^^  €viftxo^  Tiyj  irt*^e<tff  oiVtjU  i<m  n 
iarxaTOifj  rovto  riXos  Kal  to  ov  li'fKa... 
^oiJXfrat  -ydp  oi)  wav  tirm  to  iax°''^°^  Ti\m^ 
dXXA  TO  ^i\TiffTov.  De  am  ma  III*  11.  3, 
434  ^  3^  '^^  (Eaton).  *'  Is  it  the  bud,  or 
the  blossom^  or  the  ripe  fruit  tliat  is 
natural  to  a  tree  ?  All  three :  only  it  is 
unnatural  and  contrary  to  the  design  of 
the  tree  that  the  bud  should  wither  tje- 
fore  coming  into  bloom  and  bearing 
fruit"  (Fulleborn).     Sl'sem.  (32) 

§9  34  f.  lT%...pATMrTOv]  The  whole 
connexion  requires  that  this  should  be  a 
second  proof  (or  at  least  an  am pliti cation 
of  the  first  proof)  Sri  rwra  w6\is  tf^wft 
4ari¥,     And  so  in  fact  it  iSp  only  it  must 


be  supplementei:!  from  what  precedes.  It 
runs  thus:  'the  final  causct  that  is,  the 
end,  of  a  thing  is  best»  Now  self -suffi- 
ciency is  the  end  and  ihc  best '  |thus  in- 
cluding under  one  both  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  of  the  former  premiss). 
With  this  must  be  mentally  supplied 
from  the  foregoing;  *the  end  discloses 
tbe  true  nature  of  the  thing',  and  'po- 
litical society  alone'  (i*f.  no  society  short 
of  the  state)  Vaffbrds  to  its  members 
true  self-sufficience^  Then  the  conclu- 
sion follows  that  the  state  is  by  nature. 
Similar  abl)reviations  of  the  steps  in  an 
argument  are  found  elsewhere  in  Aristotle, 
so  concise  sometimes  as  to  be  almost  un* 
intelligible;  e.g.  Metaph,  xii(A).  182, 
§  5,  1069  a  14,  b  5  (FreudcnthalJ.  StJ- 
SEM,  (S3) 

1 153  a  I  *  From  this  then  it  appears  tliat 
the  city  is  part  of  the  order  of  nature 
and  man  a  social  being \  N^E.  IX.  9.  3  : 
no  one  would  choose  the  possession  of 
every  goo<I  to  be  by  himself,  jroXtrtKor  70^ 
h  oM&piiiwot  *[ai  <r  u  fij  >f  IT  f  ^  V  «  i  I.  See  also 
i^,  I.  7.  6.   **  The  dogma  Tu>»'^i«r<t  17  ydXis 

iCFTl^  KOl  6  dtfOpdlVOf  iptffftl  WoklTlKOV  f'l^V,  ilS 

interpreted  by  Aristotle,  implies  (i)  that 
social  organization  is  not  a  violation  of 
nature,  (a)  that  the  iroXtj  differs  from  the 
t^xia  in  something  more  than  size^  {3) 
that  existing  institutions  are  capable  of 
improvxment,  (4)  that  there  is  a  form  or 
type  or  end  towards  which  they  may  be 
improved.  It  is  plain  that  the  exposition 
of  this  dogma  appropriately  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  introduction  to  a 
work  which  has  for  its  main  purpose  the 
development  of  a  scheme  of  the  normal 
w6\i%*  (Jackson). 

3    6  ^voXvf  ktX]     '*He  who  is  cut 

10 — 2 
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iartv  7f  Kpeirrmp  tj  dv9pmwo^  {mairep  koI  6  vif>    Ofi7]pov  XoiSopijdei^  (I) 
5  fi(j>pjjTH}p  aSifiiOTOS  dsfioTws* 

§  10  afLa    yap    <f)va€i    rotovro^    xal    woXepiov    CTrt^iz/jtiyrtJ?'),    arc    wep 
afu^   mv    mawep    ip    7r£TTOt9*       Biort    Be    TroXtrtfcop    ^mop    6    av-  lo 
0pmno<:    irda-T)^    p.eXiTT'f}^    koI     ^avro^    ayeKaiov    fftjou    f^aWovy 
9  SrjXop.       oifSiv    ydpy    <i<;    <fiapL€p^   p>aryp    ij     (f>V(Ti<;    woteV    Xoyop 
1 11  Sfi    ptopop    avOptmro^    ex^t    rmp    t^mmp*     ?}    p.kp    odp    <^&jj/t)    toO 

6  [70^]  Sclimidt  II  [*cail]  Spengel  i>artly  recog^nising  the  fault  in  the  ordinary 
constmctioti :  that  6ffw(p,,JTn&vj:i7p^s  is  parcnthetiail  was  first  shown  by  Jackson 
{Journal  of  Philology  ViK  18771  p.  136  flf. );  see  Comm.  ||  arc  ire/j  omitted 
by  L%  erased  in  U^  |]  art  Tre^,..^  irerroT?  tiansposed  to  foHow  ^9  Bth\  Schmidt  i| 
7  d^vf  tD»^  omitted  by  U**  W'L';  with  vacant  space  Ieft»  by  P^'^'QM**  AM.  and  jst 

hand  of  P- Q*\S^ T^  V»^ ;  d^ Tcrrott  omitted  by  Ar*,  m  by  R**  and  P*  (ist  hand); 

d^^  uw  was  inserted  by  P*  {corr,^)i  diTi'f  by  a  later  hand  in  Q**  S"*  and  by  a  later  hand 
in  the  margin  of  T*"*  dww  f'lryflt*  riryx***'*"'  ^^  (^  1^^^'  hand),  dceu  i'L'You  r\iyx^^^  ^* 
also,  ^^^x  ^iryoi's  Bas/"'  ||  ttctoIs  NP,  irerett'Ois  P  and  p^  in  the  margin,  -y/j,  reTetj^oTs 
P*  (corrector)  in  the  margin,  and  a  later  hand  in  the  margin  of  S**    jl    l^w  after  0 


off  from  civil  society  by  nature,  and  not 
by  chance,  is  either  low  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  or  above  it — (as  is  also  he  whom 
Homer  reproachhilly  described  as  *clan' 
less  lawless  hearthless*;  for  he",  not  the 
diroXif,  but  0  v4  Opi^pov  \otSop7fBd%y  "is 
at  once  naturally  unsociable  and  pugna™ 
ciousj^being  in  fact  solitary,  like  the 
blot  at  backijammon *'  (Jackson). 

§  10  7  qXv^]  From  an  epigram  of 
Agathiajs  {AntlufL  Pai,  ix.481,  esp,  10— 
78)  Gotlling  D€  loco  quodam  Art's,  (Jena 
1858)  showed  that  djj^^  nearly  resembles 
the  "blot'  of  our  backgammon — an  ex- 
posed piece  as  contrasted  with  pieces 
guarded  or  supported,  i.tr.  standing  close 
together  *-  LJernays  in  his  translation  and 
Mahaffy  (Aard^my  Jan.  8. 1 876)  take  dM 
to  mean  a  *  rover  \  L  f.  a  piece  with  special 
powers  of  aggression;  but  this  is  mcon- 
sistent  with  Agathias*  epigram*  More* 
over  they  mistake  the  sense  of  the  quota- 
tion from  llioif  ix,  63,  64,  where  iKflvot 
OS  woXifwv  fparai  ^iBijjttfov  oupvofvros  is 
the  subject  of  which  d4>p^rwp  aOi^arot 
oM^iFTiQs  are  predicates.  What  Plomer 
really  says  is,  as   Spengel  rightly  saw 

*  Whether  v<>A«if^  was  a  name  for  this  game  or 
tiot,  tbe  ira^iroAAdi  iroAd^  of  Plaio  /fc/,  iv.  432  R 
(cpu  Lhc  sciiotioD}  makes  it  likely  thai  a  compact 
body  of  pieces  was  called  irdAir:  if  an  isolated 

C*ece  vnu  called  a iroA^f,  Ariitotle's  aUusion  would 
!  BpeciaUy  upproprlate.  ODcken,  11.  a;  T.,  has 
misuiideirstood  Agalhuu'  epferajn  and  Gottling's 
^uertation  no  less  than  the  present  pasuge 
(Jackson), 


(Arist*  Studitn  itt.  5),  that  the  lover  of 
domestic  strife  is  clan  less  lawless  hearth- 
less  ^  not,  that  the  outlaw  or  broken  man 
or  *  rover*  is  pugnacious  and  aggressive. 
The  right  sense  can  be  secured  by  a  mere 
change  of  punctuation.  The  parentheti- 
cal sentence  refers  by  way  of  illustration  to 
Homer^s  iroKitxov  iwi&VfjLTjrfjt  iwiSvifiiov 
who  is  a  <pwr£i  tolovtos,  /.(*,  an  dwoKis 
4>^€iy  in  whom  to  the  unsociable  ch.irac- 
ter  is  suiieradded  an  inch  nation  to  war. 
Aristotle  docs  not  say  that  the  airoXij  is 
always  or  commonly  aggressive ;  thus  there 
is  no  reason  for  regarding  aggression  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  dfuf  (Jackson)*  Su- 
S£M.  i'^)  (2d) 

^lOTi  hirct  hke  Srt,  "that/' 

StJ^Ti  8i  TToXiTucSv]  Dt'  hist*  anim.  i. 
I.  12:  iroXiTifri  ^*  i^rri  Jv«  ^^  ^^  "'''  *^^^ 
KOiifhp  yivmni  iranrwi'  to  ipyov,  QW€p  ou 
wdvTQ.  irotti  AyfXoXa,  Not  all  gregarious 
animals  form  a  community,  but  those 
which,  like  bees,  wasps,  ants,  cranes,  and 
lastly  man,  are  engaged  upon  some  com- 
mo n  work  ( Elaton) .     S  u s em  .  (25  b) 

^  For  parallel  passages  consult  Zeller 
M  n  414  H.  (3);  for  Aristotle's  teleology, 
ih.  421—418,  488—497, 

§  11  On  the  physiological  distinction 
between     4*'^vii    mere    voice,    articulate 

T.  ' 

ProbL  X.  30,  895  a  7  ff.,  Po€t.  20  §  a, 
1456  b  31  n..  ^TTf^x^^^^^^^'h  ddiafperof, 


speech,  and  XA^of  rational  language,  see 
hist*  artim*  iv.  9.  536  a  10,  b  8  ff., 


I  2.  13] 
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jJSeo?    fcal   Xvw'Tjpov   ecri    (T7fii€iov,    Sco    teal    roi^    oXXot?    virap-  (1) 
j^et     ffijot^    {pA')(pL    yap    tqvtov    ^     <f>veTt<i    avrSu     iXi^XvOe^    tou 
€X€iv     ai(rdt}4Tip     XvTrr^pou      koI      jJSeo?      teal      ravra      a-ri^aivuv 
t4  flWrJXo(«r),    o    8e   X070?   cVi    t&j    817X01} j/   c^rre    to    avfi^ipop    kcu 

1 15  TO   ^Xa^epoi^f   maT€   koI    to    SiKaiov    xal    rh   elScKOP'    tovto   yap  11 
TTpo^    rd    dXXa    fwa    to?*?    diSptiiiroiK    iBtoi%    ro    pLOpov     arfaffov 
teal    tcaxov   xal    Btfcalov    teal    dBUav    Kal    rmp    aXXa^v    aXcB'qa'iv 
€)^€ip'  jj  S^  rovTa>u  fcoivmvla  iroiel  oiKtap  fcal  iroXiv, 
19         Koi  wporepov  Be  rf}   <^va€i  TroXt?    ^   oiKia    Kal    enaarQ^  rfpLmv 

{ 13  iarip.     TO  yctp  SXov  7rpoT€pot/  dpayxaiop  elvat  tov  pL€pou<i*    apai~  (i*.  4) 
povpLepov   yap   tou   $Xov   ovjc  etTTai  iroi)?  ovBe   X^^P>  ^^  /^^   ofiat- 

II  Xt*7n7pov  Kal  i^^os  {n^<JS  P*  U^  and  ist  hand  L')  II'*  Bk*  II  i<rTi  ^TTHAetou^.^^ 
if^iot.  These  words  are  wanting  in  Q  Q^  R*'  (where  t  sLuids  in  the  margin)  S** T"^*  and 
V** { jst  hand;  added  by  a  later  hand)  ||  1 1  iX-^Xif&cv  W^  Aid.  Bk,  irpoifxeey  P^'«'  M" 
U»^L'  II  ToO  ix^iv  ofotf^trt*]  taari  alffedvia&m  tou  ?*•«•  M^^  UHV*- L^  Aid.  Bk.  || 
1 4  67}\o0v\  Si£\€iv  ?  Onckcn,  wrongly  ||  i8  To^T<av}  rwi' rotourajv  Schmidt  ||  ig  (cai 
irpoTcpQ¥.,,7q  5f6t  transi>oscd  to  follow  1151  b  7y  demf  Schmidt.  Sec  his  arrange- 
ment Introd^  p»  97     [I     U  Schneider,  54  T  H  Bk. 


')(iy¥t{TBQ,i  npiavT},    Kol  yiip  tQv  Bfipttov  eltriv 
diialptTot  4ni3val.      Susem.  (36) 

15  r6  StKaLov  governed  by  ^tjAoO*' ; 
*  and  therefore  ai*io  (for  the  purpose  of 
signifying)  justice* 

^  12  1 5  Trpis==vvhen  compared  with, 
ava^ov  Kal  Kaicov  atcrOrfcriv]  moral  per^ 
ception,  A1  £f/i.  11,  9*  8  ;  iv.  5.  i^^iv  t^ 
aifff?T9<rfi  ^  KpltTif ',  not  to  mention  passages 
in  Bk.  VJ ;  as  r  i  §  4  to^twv  ov¥  ix****  ^** 
altrOTtcrty^  avr-rj  5'  itrrl  vous, 

18  ^  8i  TOvTwv  It.]  An  objective  geni- 
tive with  Koifutfla  as  in  ui.  9.  i^  k. 
rhirovy  'fellowship  in  goodness  and 
justice*,  .The  ^cily'  is  regartled  as  a 
moral  or  spiritual  society,  church  and 
state  in  one. 

19  Kal  irp6rt^v  8^  Tjj  +vcr€i|  It  is 
^t  in  order  of  time  y^yicru  (in  which 
sense  JV.  Eth.  vui.  j  3.  7*  quoted  on  §  5 
above,  asserts  the  direct  contrary)^  but  in 
order  of  thought  and  of  rcji]  existence 
^L'^c(,  KtLTb,  <(pv<n¥t  r<^  eWec,  r^  Qikjtq,^  that 
the  state  is  prior  to  the  family  and  to  the 
individual.  On  this  distinction  sec  esp. 
Metaph.  I.  8  §^  3—7  989  a  15  fT.:  ix(e). 
8.  8  1050  a  3  ff.  7j  Mpyaa  irporipa  ttjs 
iwd^ttiit  {ihc  realized  and  actual  pre- 
cedes the  possible)  Karii  ylviaiv  Ktii  XP^' 
wiF.  dXXd  ^^i*  «fai  0L'<ri9  -yc,  jr^nurror  ^iv 
oTt  tA  rj  ytp^iTMi  var^pa  tQ  effiet  Kal  r^ 
oofflq^  itf^repa  olov  avijp  TaiWi  *  rb  flip 
y^p  17517  fx*^  "^^  ffSof,  rb  S*  oOi  Pkys.  viil. 
7.  12)  ]6i  a  14  what  is  in  process  of  de- 


velopment appears  imperfect i  oXtw  hk 
(ftatpcTai  TO  ytmptrtvov  ArtXh  kclI  iir^  ^PXV 
iof,  wtfTf  TO  r^  yf»4<rti  (Iff rt pott  rp  ^iV« 
vporepov  dvai.  See  below  UK  i.fj,  nor- 
mal constitutions  are  prior  to  tnc  di- 
vergent, imperfect  types.  Su,SEM»  (27) 
Other  passages  in  Grant  Ethus  I   ^39. 

§  13  ^o  iivaipov|ji4vov  ktX}  **for 
if  the  whole  body"  except  the  foot  or 
hand  "is  destroyed,  there  will  be  neither 
foot  nor  hand,  except  in  an  equivocal 
sense  such  as  that  in  which  we  call  the 
hand  of  a  statue  a  hand  ;  because  a  hand 
in  such  circumstances'*  1. <•*  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  rest  of  the  body,  **will  be 
spoilt  for  use/'  cp.  5  §  5  ev  roh  Kark 
xpv<Ti¥  #x<^i/(rt,  leal  ^t)  iv  TOit  Bii^&ap- 
^ivQiif  **and  all  things  are  delincd  by 
their  function  and  faculty,  so  that  things 
which  are  incapable  of  exercising  their 
functions  and  faculties  iMyfxirt  Totawra  = 
j^iTfKH-t  (vfprya  KoX  hvvanj.'^)  must  not  he 
said  to  be  the  things  in  cjucstion,  but  to 
be  equivocally  called  by  their  names" 
(Jackson),  Cp.  Manu  II.  157  :  *as  an 
elephant  of  wood,  as  an  antelope  of  lea- 
ther, so  is  a  Brahmin  unread  in  the  Vedas. 
These  three  bear  the  name'  (PostgateJ. 

//  (he  tixl  u  forrcct^  the  above  ex- 
planation, in  which  Hayduck  and  Jack- 
son     indej>endently     agree,     must      be 

•  **  Such  as  they  were  before,  when  they 
formed  part  of  the  whole  ami  fulfilled  thdr 
funclions"  (Cope).     Sec  the  iijuotations  n.  (aSX 
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viffMi)^,   wa-Trep   et    rt?  Xiyet  rrjif  XiBti^ijr'   Biatpdapetaa  yap  larai  (1) 
roiavTrjt    iravra    Be    t^    €pym     mptcrrai    fcal    ri}    SwofLeiy    Sore 
14  fi7}K€Ti    roiavra    oma    ov    Xeicreov    ra    avr^    elvai    aK>C     o^d- 
%  u  w/J.a.       on  fJL€v  ovv  r}  ttoX*?   xal    (^I'crefr    [^«i]    'rrporepou  7}    cku-  i« 
(TTO?,    hijXov*    el   jAp    firj    avrdpKf}^    efcatrro^    '^a>pt(r0€i<;,    ofioim^ 

TOW      aXXoi^      fL€p€tTiP      €^€t      ITpoS      TQ      OXOV^     6      Se     fl?)     Swdfl€VO^ 

KOivwvelv      rj      p^rihep      heop^vo^     Bt      avraptceiav     ovhep     fiepo^ 
^9  TToXem^,  mtrre  rj  BTjplov  ^  0e6^. 
§15         (f>u<T€i    fiep    oSv  ij   o/3/ii)   eV   iraatp  iirl  T171/   TotavTTiP  itoipmpl- 
ap'  6  Se  tt/j&Jto?  o-voTTfo-a^  fi€yi<rT€i>p  ofyaffwp  atrio^,     wcirep  yAp 

21  \iyfH  Bk.*  and  Susem,^  following  P^  and  perhaps  V  \\  dXX4  ipBaptura 
Bender,  apparently  with  the  following  constraction ;  Xi^^Kip,  6X\a  {(p&ufxtira  -yo^) 
Iffrat  rmaCrri'  wmtrat  hardly  right  [F  <^ovk>  iarai  Rud*  Schbil  (Comm,  de  Ugg, 
XII.  tabb,  Bonn  1865,  p,  43)  which  is  not  improbable:  unless  we  are  to  bracket  the  words 
^iw^ap€iffa.  ykp  l^<Trm  rmatJrT^,  But  see  Comm.  and  QtausL  Cr*  1  li.  3  ff.,  iv.  3  ff.  |[  33 
<^>roiaifnj  ?  Jackson  If  5^]  yAp  T  apparently,  adopted  by  Bender — rightly,  if  we 
ajccept  his  conjecture  or  reject  BtvL^0,  ktX  \\  15  koI  omitted  before  4>^(rei  in  IP  and 
Paris.  963  I!  icoi  omitted  before  Tpircpo*'  by  P'^Ar,  ||  rpor^pa  PP^QM^'PU'' 
V^L%  wp6T£pa  P\  wpoT4fiia  Q^R^S^  ||  18  ^eh  n«  Bk.  fijfSevi^t  T  Ar.  1|  oMv 
W  Bk.     ov5^  M*  P*     U     3 1  irpu^f  or  P^«'  Q  M"*  Q*^  R»*  S^  T*  U"*  V^  L* 


I 


accepted  :  ^ta^Qaptlca  must  be,  as 
Hay  duck  thinks,  equivalent  to  toO  ipr^QV 
iartpKiyAv^  KoX  t^e  6vvA^ttjit :  "in  such  a 
case  the  hand  and  the  foot  are  really  de- 
prived of  their  force.  But  the  essential 
nature  of  an  object  consists  in  its  function 
and  in  its  capacity  to  execute  that  func- 
tion \  BO  that  where  it  no  longer  possesses 
the  appropriate  quality  it  can  no  longer 
be  saicl  to  be  the  same,  but  only  to  bear 
the  same  name".  But  the  parallel  pas- 
sages De  gentr,  amm.  i.  ig.  7  726  b  11  ff. 
0^^    *ft^   ^   X^^P   ^^^^    aXXo   Twv    fiopiuiv 

itrri  x^^P  ^^^^  /^pioi'  nv§4v^  aXXA  ^6pav 
OfuJiii'VfJUii' :  II.  I.  421,  734  b^ij.  ff*  ov  yap  itrri 
wpocrtcwoff  pL^  ix<^^  V^'^X'J*'"  °^^  '^'^pf »  ttXXdt 
^BapivTa  hp^tnitrvpnttt  \tx&^€Tai  t&  ^i^v 
thai  irp6(Tutiro¥  r6  bi  <rdp^^  ilxnrtp  Kav  fl 
iylyv(To  \idiva  tJ  ^vXiva;    Df  miima  n. 

1.    9     413  b    18  ff,  O^fUT    r\%   oVoX^ITTfltlfflJf 

o^ir  (fflTTi*'  J^^aX/x^t,  irX^>'  d^upv^o/t,  ica- 
$ix€p  o  AWii'oi  KoX  6  yrypa^ifA^yoii  MiUor. 
IV.  12.  3,  390  a  10  JT,  aTayra  h'  iarU 
i^pifsyAita  r«^  fpyip'  tA  pAv  yitp  hvva^tva 
yrottlv  rb  ^^Qv  fpyov  aXtjO'l^t  iirrlp  $Ka<rTa, 
&I0V  6  6<p6a\fiOi  el  Qpgt^  to  6i  fiji  Hwofj^vov 
^futtttvfion^  olov  6  TtBvtufK  ^  o  Xi^'t^ot  lend 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bia^Baptlaa,  i>  sub- 
jcd  and  rotai'TTj  is  ptrdwatf.  If  so,  and 
if  Toiai/Ttj  —  a  true  hand,  the  sense  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  negalivei  although 


w^e  should  then  expect  oXXA  irdrra  rather 
than  rtb'r tt  U :  **  for  a  hand  thus  rendered 
useless  <no  longer>  has  the  qualities  of  a 
hand»  whereas  the  definition  of  every  ob- 
ject  is  contained  in  its  function.''  dpw^- 
|uasl  Cp.  III.  1.  7  H.  (438  b).  SusKM.  ^aS) 
§  14  76  x**P"''^^s]  cutoff  from  society, 
living  in  isolation,  fiot^utr^  y^  x*^'*"^'  ^ 
/5I0S.  Comp,  the  discussion  in  A'',  ^M. 
IX,  c,  9  showing  ihat  friends  are  indis- 
pensable to  XVellbeing:  deijiret  t^  ei)aacM»- 
iftfiTo^i  ^rXuv  o-JToySafwy,..!?  Tavry  ivSe^f 
i^rrait  i.e.  not  ai'fopin??. 

i|u>C4kif  TPif  aXXois  l£«i  ktX]  Svill  be 
related  to  the  state  as  any  other  part  to 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part':  i.  c,  % 
13,  wiil  be  relative  and  subordinate  to  it, 
will  be  ^trrtpay  not  irp6r€pov, 

19  TJ  0l)p(ov  fl  Ms]  So  §  9  iJTQt  0aj;Xof 
Yf  KpelTT(iJv  Tf  wfOpuyfToi.  N,  Eth.  v.  9. 
17  with  Jackson *s  note,  roXi  niv  yap  ovk 
fariv  inrtp^o\rf  {rCiy  airXwt  dya$wv)  dov 
Etrcrfs  Totf  &  foil  J  Twr  i'  ov&itf  nJ>piov  ui^Xi- 
puuff  roTf  <mdru»  icafcoti*  so  that  the  sphere 
of  particular  justice  is  restricted  to  human 
society  :  i'^,  v  1 1.  1 .  1  uxnrrp  wii  Grjpio}/  iartv 
KaKla  ovS*  opfTvif^  uvrtiis  oifi^i  Btm, 

§  15  31  o  Si  irp^Tos  ktX]  Cp.  /«- 
tn>ii.  a^,  and  ttohs  on  II.  9  §  8  (388),  § 
It  {296),  §  14  (300).     SUSEM.  (2«b) 

iJcnr*|j  ydp  lerX]  **Both  the  grammar 
and  the  sense  of  rf\€^iv  and  xiapicOkv 


L  3.  1] 


12oSa  22— 1253  b  1. 
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Kal    T€\e(ii>d€v  ffiXrio'TOP   ra^p  ^mt^v  6   avSptnyiro*;   iariu,  ovt(m>  Kai  i^) 

§  16  %(Qpiu6iv  pofiov  fcal  BiKfi^  '^elpio-rop  Travrttip,     ^aXeTr^wTfirT;  jdp 

a£ix{a  l^ouaa  oirXa*  6  Se  ap6pa>7ro<:  oTrXa  e^mv  ^veTai  <f>popi)' 

35  cei  KoL  aperfi,  oI<?  cVi  rdpavrla  eart  ')(pr}a'0at  fuiktuTa.     8i6  dp- 

oatmrarop    Kal    djpidrarop    ap€V    dperi}^    fcai    irpo^     d<f)poBiaia 

ical   iBtoSrjp   ^elpia-rop,     y   Se  Bi/caioavj/T}   moXvTiicop*   ?}  70^1  BUti 

TToXiTtfCTj^;   KQiprnvia^  Td^t,<;  iarip    [77   S^  Sifct]  rov  BtKalou  fcpititsi], 

3         iirel     Se     thapepou     ef     wp     fjLopicap     tf      7roXt9      avpianjK^P,  11 

32  [tfXeiif&iv]  and  53  IxtMtpiff&iv  y6fiw  K«d  UKJjf}  Jackson  ll  rfKeujOelt  and  35  xw- 
piffOeh  Spengel  IS  0  wanting  in  II-'  Bk.,  but  inserted  in  the  margin  of  F*  f|  35 
4p*T^  ?  due  to  36  dfyer^Sf  having  displaced  a  word  like  r^x**?  Freudenthal  (cp. 
Mel.  I.  r.  6  p*  ^Sob  17  T.)  or  KapnfUif  Suaeoi. ;  not  iptim  Lindau^  Ap^fet  Hampke, 
nor  6py^  Schmidt :  hardly  cpdra  Schnitzer.  [tppQv^ati  iroi  dpcTjf]  Conrlng  Madvig, 
[koI  dp€T^]  Schneider^  <^Tri>  ^povijerct  KtxX  ap^rii  Welldon,  *  *  ^poy^n  Thurot, 
tppdyffiTiv  ifoi  dp€Tr}p  Reiske  (this  makes  bad  worse,  Montecalino  protested  against  it), 
Xpi^ffd  Kat-  dprripr  Oncken.  See  Susem.  QttMSt.  Crit.  il.  5  f+,  iv.  f^L  \\  38  [17,., 
..irpf<rif]  Hampke,  [Bficij]  Spcngel     II     8f*tij]  8nfato<rtSi»Tj  Reiske  Thuro I 


yhftou  Koi  hiKTit  appear  strangei  and  16 
Xw/M<rflrlf  is  used  in  adiflferent  connexion** 
(Jackson).  Spengel  (and  lately  Ridge  way) 
would  make  tht;  participles  masculine. 
But  the  concord  is  not  too  harsh  ;  *  at 
fortasse,  ut  saepius,  libedore  construe* 
tione  utitur  Aristoteles'  (Siisem,).  For 
the  thought,  lUato  luiws  763  e,  vavrh  y6.p 

Bv}  0l'TOU  ri  WpdjTll  ^XoKfTTJ  KoXuH  OfftfJ^eliTa 

irpoi  dpcrrpf  Tyjs  aijToS  ^iWewi  KvptifyrdTj} 
t/Xos  iiriBtivai  to  wpoetpopoy . ,  .Kal  avdp<Ah 

Ixajfurr  S^  tJ  fi-^  KoXwt  rp^fpiv  ar^ptwrtLTov 

f  16  34  i  B4  wr\\  'Man  is  bom  with 
weapons  to  he  used  by  {i.i*  to  subserve) 
wisdom  and  %'irtue;  weapons  which  are^ 
however^  especially  liable  to  abuse'  (Mon- 
tecatino) :  4^povy}<Fti  the  dative  of  reference 
(Jackson)*  Most  ctlitors  make  it  causal 
or  mstrumental,  "But  (j)  what  can 
*  weapons  for  practical  wisdom  and  virtue' 
mean  ?  Hardly  weapons  for  the  exercise^ 
but  rather  such  as  serve  for  the  attain- 
m^nty  of  these  qualities.  Yet  cl&iK^ 
#Xot*o"a  6w\a  shows  that  the  former  are 
meant.  (1)  It  is  essential  to  the  thought 
that  we  should  learn  whence  man,  of  all 
creatures,  gets  these  dangerous  double- 
edged  weapons ^  so  eminently  adapted  for 
purposes  mutually  oppot*ed  (xoyavrfa),  for 
good  and  for  evil.  Whereas  that  they 
are  for  good  needs  not  he  stated :  Aris- 
totle's teleological  standpoint  implies  it." 
SusKM.    Cp.  A'hdf.  I,  1  §  (.^  (Spifngel), 

37     1^  S4  SiKOAOOTivTi   froXiTtK^v  ktX] 


tit.  10.  1  ovM  TO  5/ifawv  iro\««f  ip^apriKOif, 
SUSEM.  (2a  C) 

Jackson  keeping  the  last  clause  17  Si 
ditnj  ktX  (which  he  holds  to  be  a  paren* 
theticaJ  explanation  of  61x1}  in  i?  ytp  3f*cij 
KtXy  rightly  placed  last  in  a  Greek  sen- 
tence) would  translate  I  *' now  justice  be* 
longs  to  a  state'*!  1. f.  can  be  found  only 
in  a  w6\tf,  **5Utj  or  the  administration  of 
law — which  is  the  determination  of  what 
is  just — being  a  regulation  of  the  political 
community.*'  Cp.  MV*  £fA,  v.  6.  47} 
-yip  SIkt]  Kptffi%  TOJJ  SiKoiav  Ktd  tov  oMkov 
fir.  with  Jackson's  notes, 

C.  3  Economic  has  ikr^e  parts  treating 
of  the  nitttionships  which  make  up  the 
household^  (i)  3e<rTor(»f^  (1)  70^*^^ 
(3)  i-ar/ji  *  ?7 :  §1 1, 1.  The  rdation  of[^] 
Xpij/^aTicrtifi?  to  economic  is  obscure: 
§  5.  Upon  dftf'iroTijri7t  nfhich  we  take 
first,  there  are  zmdeiy  div€ri[€fU  views  §  4* 
Roughly  sj>caking  the  rest  of  the  book 
treats  of  (1)  SfcrTortKi}  in  cc.  4 — 7,  (4) 
X/>»7JwaTiffTtifii  in  cc.  8 — n,  (1)  and  (3)  in 
cc.  12,  13, 

c.  4  The  h*}Hsehoid  tieeds  imp/em cftts 
which  may  i^e  animate  &r  inanimate: 
stick  an  implement  is  called  a  chattel 
(«fTi7/jta)»  and  is  wpaKTiKhif,  for  use 
ftot  for  production  :  §§1—4.  The  thrall 
{KTJii*.ti  ifi^l^vx^^)  defined ^  5,  6. 

c.  «;  But  are  there  arty  persons  answer' 
ing  to  this  dejinition^  tp6ff€L  ho^^Xoi?  §  i 
As  it  is  adtfantaxeous  to  both  and  to  each^ 
and  therefore  just  attd  natural  that  body 
should  be  subject  to  soul^  appetite  to  reas&n. 
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nOAITIKflN  A,  3. 


[1.3.1 


dpajKaiop  irpmrnv  irepl  olKopofLia^  eliretv'  Trdc-a  jap  trvy-  (H) 
iceirai  iroXt^  ef  olxtoiyp,  otKovofila^  Se  ^ipfjy  i^  fiSi/  iraXiv  t)  oitcta 
tTvvea-TfjKev  oUcla  Se  TcXcio?  e^  hovkfi^p  ical  iXev0€pa>if.  iircl 
5  S'  iv  Tot<?  eXa^/trrot?  wp^rov  Ixaarop  ^7jrT^Teoi\  wpwTa  Be 
Kal  €\d')(i(rra  fiiprj  otVta<?  SeawoTJ}^  koI  Soi/Xo«?  Koi  7r6<n^ 
Kol    oKoxo^    fcal    TraTTjp    fcai    rifcpa^   rrepl    rpmp    rovrmp    <r*ce- 

\  2  irriop    ap    ety    ri   efccurrov    fcal    wolov    Set    €lpai,     rain  a    h     ian  2 
ScdTToriK^     xal    jafjLiKY}     {mmvvp.op     yap     ^     yvt>atfco^     Kal     ap- 

lo  Sp6^     av^€v^i^}     xal     Tpirop     Trarptfci]      (Kot     yap      avri}      ovfC 
wpopLaarai    IBi^    oifopari).      eo-rmaav    StJ    avrai    rpel?    a?    eiTro- 

1 3  pL€P,       eari    Se    ti    [pepo^i]    o     So^et    to??    fjt^ep    ehfat    oiKOPopia^ 

1 153  b  3  dvayxt^  P^*«'  Q  M^  Unv^  L'  Aid.,  while  Q^  R^^  (which  hxs-h<nvever  t  in 
the  margin)  S*^ T^  and  V*  ( ist  hand)  omit  a*'aYJCttroj'„.4  tTvtfifTTT^Kfv  (a  later  hand  has  in- 
serted the  words  in  the  margin  of  V^^)  \\  irepl  olK<iV9pia%  (oMar  Bk*'^  following  the 
mss.  used  l>y  Accoromboni  and  Sepulveda)  (Iwilv  Tpircpoc  l^****  Q  M^*  U^'W*' L"  A!d. 
Bk.  in  place  of  ftp<aro¥....,,tlir^t\t  \\  avytcnrai  after  3  ^kiwv  I'"**"*  QM^U^'L' Aid. 
Bk*  II  3  olxovofitaf]  oiday  T  P*-«*  Q  M'' U^  L'  Bk.  Bemays  ||  iraXti^  17  ohla  T 
apparently,  irdXiv  olda  P-*'*  C*  and  a  later  hajid  in  V*',  vf  oixla  toSiv  M'  P^  av&is  oUia 
P*-«-  Q  M^  U^^  W»'  L'  Aid.  Bk-  [|  4  ffvyiirr7}K€i']  trvvtinaTai  ?-••«■  Q  M*^  U^'  W*'  L*  Aid, 
Bk*  jl  5  wfMToy]  <:Kad>  irpwrotf  Bender  |1  7  To&rujif  ^tKWT^oy  after  8  av  IT*  Bk. 
II     9  Kal  is  wanting  before  >afic*^  in  M'  M^     ||     10  TrarpiKTi  Ar.  ap|varenlly  (cp.  c.  12 

§  1),  r€Ktf07rot7iTtiai  Bk.  foJIowinK  P  and  the  mss.  (W^  Aid.  omit  dvufvvfini' .ntcva- 

wonp'itc^)i  TiKvoimiiKirf  Dindorf  (Sleph.  Thes.):  warpiK'i  was  abbreviatetl  wpiKff;  this 
became  ttquki^  or  woijjrtKTf^  and  was  then  wrongly  emended  ||  116^  Susem.',  d'  F  fl 
Ar.  Bk,  II  n  d' tn  or  M  rt  <iTi>  Susem.,  M  <:8*>  rit.  i.e.  ^i  <.TiTapT6y> 
T4  (after  first  suggesting  fi'  frt  <t^o/>t6v>  ri)  Schmidt,  probably  right  1 1  [fi^poi] 
Zeller  (/%i7.  d,  Gr.  ii  li  693  n.  4,  cd.  3) 


§§  5»  6^  inxtsis  to  tnan^  ftmtUt  to  tnalet  §  7^ 
jtf  it  is  better  (i.f,  |  1 1  advantageous  and 
just)  that  a  man  whose  fmutitm  is  bodily 
serviee,  who  is  a  mere  mijtmet  of  another.^ 
ihotild  b^  subject  to  his  superior  in  ex- 
eelience  of  sotit^  §§  8»  9-  Nature  designs  to 
mark  this  distinction  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
twOf  btii  does  not  always  succeed:  §§  10,  1 1 , 

On  the  question  of  slavery  cc.  3 — 7, 
consult  Introd,  pp.  14 — 16,  the  excellent 
dissertation  of  L.  Schiller  Die  Lehre  des 
Arts,  von  der  Sklavtrei  (Erlangen  1847. 
4),  H  il  den  brand  ('/.r.395 — 406*  Oncken  u* 
^9— 74,  Becker  and  Hermann  Charikles 
in*  1  —  12,  Eng.  tr.  356—373.    SusEM. 

c.  3  §1  1153b  3  oUov«p.(a«  Si  terX]  In 
hi5  lax  manner  Aristotle  means  *'  the 
parts  of  Economic  "  or  household-manage- 
ment ** correspond  to  those  of  which  the 
household  consists".  This  at  least  gives 
better  sense  than  to  read  ohitit :  see  i^  §  i. 


The  t>lKi%i  fJ^pyjy  as  enumerated  just  after- 
wards, are  the  three  *  pairs'  of  relation- 
ships ffv^cv^u^  (or,  1  §  5*  Koivu^iai), 

4  ciTfl  8'  h  Tois  *X,  ktX]  by  the 
method  noticed  i  §  3  «.♦  8  §  i  «.,  Jii,  t.  1 
n.  (434).     SusEM.  (29) 

5  irpttfTu]  The  aawffira  of  1  §  3, 
§29    7apiijri7=  *  conjugal',    warpiKi}^ 

*  paternal '  relationship  t  senses  obviously 
more  precise  than  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
terms  warranted.  Thus  1^  ya^xi^  ofuhda^ 
the  marriage  union,  iv{vn).  t6  §  j  = 
simply  cohabitation.  Schneider  thinks 
dyBptxTf,  Gbttbng  irofftaK-ij  {sic}  would  better 
express  the  former  relation  from  the  side 
of  the  stronger  analogously  to  ^cffiroTiinfi 
or  Latin  ntaritaiis.  Strictly  va7piKh  = 
heretlitary,  as  e.i^.  in  iir.  14.  6:  but  in 
Nfc.  Eth.  V.  6.  8,  VHi.  to.  4  it  is  used, 
as  here,  for  '  paternal  *. 


L  4.  1] 


1253  b  2— 1253  b  23. 
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Toi^     Se     fieynTTOv     fj^ipo^     auTTJ^*     iwrn^:     5*     ^X^^»     BempTjreov.  {^^) 
Xeyot  Be  wepl  t^9  fcaXovfiimjq  ■)(pjfp^ri(TTt/cr}f^.  (p.  5) 

15  Trpmrop  &€  Trepl  SeoTrSrov  koX  SovXov  elirmfjiep,  ti/a  rd  re 
wpd^  TTjv  dvay/caiav  '^(^pclav  IBm^^v^  tcav  €1  ti  7rpo<?  to  EiSevai 
irepl    avTwv    BwaipLcSa    Xa0€iP    ^iXrtov    rSv    vvv    viroXap.^aPO' 

§  4  fiipwi/,     Toti   fjL^v   jdp   SoKcl  iina'TrifM}   re  re?  elpai  ri   Bca-woTeia^  a 
Kal    ^    avTf)    oiKovofjiia    koI    Sca-Troreia    fcal    woXtriKTj    fcat    ^a- 

10  €riXitCT},  ica6dir£p  ^liropsv  dp^ofiei/oi"  roh  Be  irapd  ^vtriv  ro 
ScottoJIe*!'.  pofifp  jdp  TOP  pL,€p  SovXop  etpat  rdp  S*  iXevffepop, 
(f>va-€i  S'  ovBh  Bta<f>ep€ip.     Biowep  ovBe  BUaiQP*  fiiatop  yap, 

4         €7r€t    oSp    ?5    KT7Jai<;   p^epo^    ttj<^    otKia^    itrrl    [xal    tJ    KT^irticr^  4 

15  [5^]  Schmult,  who  transposes  Tfi&rot^  [5^]..*..,  1356  a  i  rpckirov  (cc>  3  §  3 — 7 
§  5 Ho  ff>llow  1259  a  39  7afui:7i(c.  I3  §  l):  see  Introd,  p,  97  ||  17  St;»'a/x€^a  M' 1'' 
C"*,  Im^sh^^B^  r  (?)  SusemJ'^*, /i»/m«iiw  William  ||  13  ^rei  o^vj  eTro^o'  oCv  <flri> 
Schmidl    ||     [jcai 14  o/^royo^fat]  Su.w;m.     On  53— 33  cp.  Susem.  Qu,  Cr.  il  7  ff. 


§  3  13  roW  8j  ^Y^^''^^^  ^IfMs]  S  §  ] , 
9  §§  II— 18.  II  §  13.     SusEM.  (29b) 

15  tvtt  ktX]  'first  in  order  to  observe 
what  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  practical 
use,  and  secondly  for  our  theory,  to  ascer- 
tain any  facts  which  may  enable  ns  to  im- 
prove  upon  the  views  at  ]irescnt  held'. 

§  4  10  Kata-rrcp  ftfro^cv  ktX]  I  §  1  f > 
cp-  7  §  I  nn.     SusKM,    (30) 

TotS  Si  TTopd  4*^0% v]  Comp,  hcluw 
6  %  \  foil,  with  nn.  The  only  representa- 
tive of  I  his  view  of  whom  we  have  certain 
knowletlge  was  the  rhetorician  Alkidamas 
of  Elaia,  a  disciple  of  Gorgias  (see  lit.  -2. 
a  «.),  who  gave  expression  to  it  in  his 
*Mes5cnian'  speech  delivered  on  behalf 
of  Messene  after  its  restoration  by  Epami- 
nondas,  In  order  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  the  Spartans  to  recognize 
the  new  state  :   Aei^<?if/>oi'r  d^ire  irdirrat 

Aristot.  A'A^L  I.  13.  3,  with  scholiast. 
Compare  Spengcl  flu  179}  {and  Cope] 
on  that  passage  :  and  esp.  Vahlen  I)er 
Rhetor  Alkidamas  (Vienna  1864.  8).  14  ff. 
Possibly  (see  7  §  3  «.)  Aristotle  was  ac- 
qviaintcd  with  ihe  lines  of  the  comic  poet 
Philemon  {FragtH.  inc.  xxxiv  Meinekc, 
cp.  Mcincke's  <^*  p,  410)  *ca»'  Boi'Xii  ^trri, 
ff^dpjca  Tt^v  airnji'  ^x*'-  I  ^I'O'ft  74p  oi'Sftt 

ffwpjo.  Kart^ovKtixraTQ,  SUSEM.  fSl) 

Zcller  Socrai€s  p.  3«^  «.  3  is  inclined 

to  attribute  this  view  to  the  Cynics. 
«i    vV¥    •4*^^*^-]  *-^"  ^^^'^  famous  anli* 

thesis  of  the  'conventional  'and  the  *natii- 

ral*  see  Soph.  Ekmh.  11  §  6  173  a  7  flf., 


Grant  Ethics  I.  149 — 151,  and  esp.  Sidg* 
wick  Journal  of  Phihlo^  W  73 — 77. 

11  8ioir^  ktX]  Wherefore  slavery 
(t^  3c<?irif«»')  is  unjust  also,  as  resting  on 
mere  force  (Wyse)* 

c.  4  1 1  33  ^  icTTiTticil  =  the  theory  of 
the  acquisition  of  property.  Gottling  and 
Bemays  in  a  more  general  sense,  'the 
theory  of  property*;  and  certainly  with 
thLs  rendering  the  words  in  brackets 
would  fit  better  into  the  context*  But  in 
what  follows  KTifnKy\  everywhere  denotes 
the  same  thing  as  xp7\^TiimKr\  in  the 
wider  scnse^  the  *  science^  or  *art'  of 
acquiring  wealth,  first  introiluced  3  §  3, 
see  8  §  I  rt.  Property,  as  being  indis- 
pensable for  living,  belongs  to  the  house- 
hold :  hence  b^  analogy  it  follows  that 
every  chattel  is  an  instrument  for  the 
householder's  use,  and  that  the  slave  is 
an  animate  instrument  of  this  kind.  But 
from  the  fact  that  the  theory  of  aetjui- 
sition  or  even  the  theory  of  property  js  a 
part  of  the  science  of  household  manage* 
ment,  no  such  conclusion  follows,  even 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  first 
premiss,  which  is  sufljcient  of  itself  to 
prove  it  in  the  manner  indicated  alwve. 
Besides,  the  words  bracketed  anticipate 
the  decision  which  at  3  §  3  is  distinctly 
postponed  to  c  Bj  and  the  way  in 
which  the  question  is  raised  8  §  1  pre- 
supjxjses  that  no  such  decision  by  anti- 
cipation  has  yet  been  given.  The  siate- 
ment  made  here  does  not  agree  with  the 
tejiults  of  cc.  S — 11 ;  for  not  the  whole 
theory  of  property  and  its  acquisition, 
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nOAlTIKflN  A.  4, 


[I.  4.  1 


p,ipo<:    T^?     olxovop^ia^}    {ap€v     jap     rmv     dvayxaioav    d^vvarov  (H) 
25 /c<3ti     ^iji/    Kai    ev     ^rjv}'     &aw€p     5;)     ral^    mpio'^epat^      rix^f^^ 

dvarfKolov     &P     et'*}     V'Trdp'^eip      rd     otfceta     opyava,     el     ^eXkei 
§  3  dfTroT€\€<xBrfer€a'ffai     to    epyoPt    [ovto)    xal     r^    oIkopojiik^J     rSv 

S*    opydvwv    rd  fiev    d-^v^^    to     Be    €fii^V')^a    {olop    rm     tcv^ep- 

v^TT}     6     fA€p     ota^    d'^vx<^P     0     Be    irprnpev^    efiyfru^ov*     o    ydp 
so  VTrrfpiri}^    ep  opydpov  etSet  rai?    ri^^pat^    cVrtV),   ovrta    fcai     <rm 

otxopofjLiK^>  TO   KTrjfia  Qpjapop  Trpd?    ^w^v     ia-Ti,    Kal    77   XTTJaifS 

25  teal  (V  f^  wanting  in  FM'  and  P^  (first  hand,  added  in  the  margin)  ||  ^ 
Susem,,  ii  W  P»'8*  C*  M\  Bi  iv  Q  Q^  R^  S^  V  V"  Bk. ;  wanting  in  I*^"'  U^'  W^  L'  Aid. 
Hence  [M]  Susem.^**-  ||  a6  pJWoL  Koraes  and  perhaps  T  [\  17  t^  QiKoyopuxtfl 
Tuip  oUoi^^fUKQy  P'i'»«*QM^Q^R^S^T^U''W^L' Alt!  Bk%,  with  a  later  haiid  in  C* 
and  the  ist  hand  in  V^  (the  dative  in  V^  by  a  later  hand) ;  {ovrta  Kal  t(^  oUo^OfUK^] 
and  30  ovTdt  xal  <r<j3  oUo»ofiiXifi:>   Rassow  Susem.     Thurot  once  proposed  to  omit 

30  otJrw  Kod  and  transpose   37  offrw  Kal 30  iffrtif  to  follow  31  iert     fj      31    [if,,. 

...33  iffrit  «cai]  Schmidt 


but  only  as  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the 
'natural'  part  concerns  oUomfuK^^  and 
that  only  indirectly.  My  defence  of  the 
words,  /^Jifift,  Mi4s,  XX*  510,  is  exposed 
to  objections  not  then  foreseen :  it  would 
seem  that  this  Is  an  uii- Aristotelian  in* 
terpolation.     Susem.  (32) 

14  avtv  Y<3f  ktM  ^P-  1  §  8  ff.  (11). 
Mere  life,  bare  existenctp  ^v,  is  of  course 
the  immediate  end  of  the  tiousehokJ  and 
of  household  mana^ment :  good  life  or 
well -being,  eJ  ^i*,  is  the  end  which  the 
state  has  m  view :  but  indircclly  the  state 
and  its  end  is  the  end  of  the  household 
2  §§  ^— 9*  Ctinscquentiy  wc  find  that  side 
of  oUov^nia^  which  is  directed  towards 
securing  the  fitness  of  those  t>elonging  to 
the  household*  and  so  towards  the  per- 
fecting of  lifcj  ranked  above  the  use 
and  preservation  of  property,  or  the  side 
which  is  directed  to  mere  li\ing,  13  §  r  #f. 
StisEM.  (33) 

15  Tal$  wpiiriiilvais  Tl)(^vatt^  the  arts 
which  form  distinct  professions;  *as  the 
craftsmen  of  a  particular  trade-guild  must 
be  provided  with  suitable  tools  &:c.  ^  Btrr- 
nays.  In  any  case  the  phrase  means  '  the 
arts'  proi>erly  so  called  \  immediately  be- 
low they  are  termed  productive  or  creative 
(TolT/fftft  iroiTTTuA  6py^ifa  §  4  with  «.)  a^ 
contrasted  with  the  merely  practical  ac- 
tivities to  which  Economic  and  the  art  of 
life  tielong.  According  to  Aristotle  these 
ptoductive  arts  are  to  be  subdivided  into 
\i)  the  useful,  and  |i)  the  imitative  or 
*  fine  arts  \  In  the  sphere  of  prac* 
tice  the  end  lies  in  the  activities  them- 
selves^ i»ipyuAi :   in  the  sphere  of  the 


arts,  in  certain  definite  special  products, 
iprya^  distinct  from  the  activities  which 
produce  them:  Nk,  Eth.  i.  r.  1,  1094  a 
3  f.,  S^a^opd  5^  nf  ^oivrrm  ruJi*  r^XuSy' 
rk  pJtw  yap  ciaiP  ^»4pyeiah  Ti  5^  wap* 
aurds  Ip^a  Ttvd<,  I.  t.  5  loc)4a  16  ffia^pei 

Twv  TTpk^ciiTv  17  irapcL  Tai'Tot  ctAXo  n,  KOJdA- 
Tep  M  rcSf  X^Q^iffujv  i^iarn^^wv^  vi.  ^  ^ 
1105  a  16,  VI.  a  5  1139  t>  1,  U.  5-  3 
1140  h  3,  6,  In  conformity  with  this  dis- 
tinction Schlos-ser  prefers  to  explain 
dpiffpL^vaa  r.  as  arts  r^strkUd  (0  de- 
finite distinctive  ends.  But  can  this  be 
expressed  by  the  one  word  wpv(T}d»mil 
Fiillebom  wavers  between  this  explana- 
tion and  his  own,  which  makes  wp.  rix-  — 
definite  special  arts  )(  the  one  alUem- 
bracing  art  of  life.  But  conduct  or  the 
art  of  life— ^ven  if  we  include  in  it  the 
perfecting  of  Hfe— embraces  at  the  most 
only  the  practical  activities;  and  from 
what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the 
technical  or  prmiuctive  activities,  Tohici%^ 
would  be  excluded  from  it.  Cp.  also  iv 
(vit).  3.  3«.   SUSEM.  (34) 

§  2  30  Iv  dpYt£votf  fCfi«%]  is  classed 
witht  ranked  under  the  head  oft  im- 
plements: cp.  rb.'i  iv  vXiji  etSit  apx^t 
Mda.  I.  3.  3  983  b  7,  the  material  sort  of 
causes;  iit  fiophu  ctBfi  Df  dwlo  i,  i.  7 
16B  a  5.  The  same  idiom  fretjucntly 
where  eWos  and  the  genitive  are  almost  a 
paraphrase  for  the  thing  in  rjueslion:  vS- 
pAtiv  ix^^  pqXKqv  clBo^  *}  roXtTfiar /W.  Ui. 
If.  3,  cp.  VI  (iv).  6,  9   oktycpx^^t  f?5cu. 

31  Td  KTJiiuL  ^pyavoy  ktX]  'Uhe 
chattel  is  an  instrument  to  aid  him  in 


i 
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ttXjJ^o?    opjavmv    iari^  Kal    o    hovko^    Krt}^     rt     €fj,y^iryoif,     xal  (II) 
§  3  mairep    opyavop  trpo    opydpfap    wd^    [o]    vwr^peTT}^,     el    yap    rjhv-  a 
varo   ifCaoTOP  rSv  opfyapmv    KeXevtrBep  17  TrpoaiaOaj/ofjieifou    dwo- 

35  reXetp  to  avrov  epyoi/^  mawep  ra  Aatr^dXov  (paalv  rj  rov<;  rod 
'H^ato-Toi/  TpiwoSaKf  ov^  ifyijaiP  0  TroiijTT;^  avrofidrovfi  $elop 
[v7ro]Sv€4Tdat  dy£i/ay  ovrda^;  ai  /ce/>«tSe?  ixepKi^ov  avral  koI  rd 
irXfjfcrpa     ifciddpi^ev,     ovSep     dp     ISet     ovt€    roh    dp'^ir^tcToaiv 

§  4  VTTTjperSp    ovre    roh    BeaTrorai^   So i/\a>z/,      rd  ^ev    ovv    Xeyop^epa 


ia54a   ^ 


Spjapa    TTotTjTtied    opyapd    itm^    ro    Se    ACT^/ia    irpaKTiKop'    utto 

31  [Kal]  before  0  iod\at  sa  that  the  npodosis  begins  here  Thmrot  \\  33  0  wanting 
in  M%  erased  in  P*  1 1  34  irpoaif8$fieK>»  Koraes  II  35  avroC  IT  It  37  5v«(r&at  P^  11' 
Bk.  II  ovTUf  <fl>  Susem.i  following  William's  translation  su  lif  qutui  koI  Schmidt 
II     avral  only  F  and  a  later  hand  in  C* :  the  rest  have  avrai. 

1254  a  1  [rii/A^,.,4  fxovoi']  Schmidt 


living*"  But  it  is  not  true  conversely 
that  every  instninient  of  use  for  living  is 
a  piece  of  property  or  chattel  The 
analogy  of  the  distinctive  crafts  is  against 
this  ;  for  the  helmsman^s  a^i^tant  is  not 
his  property,  and  the  difference  between 
the  ends  for  which  instruments  are  used 
in  the  two  cases  does  not  supply  any 
reason  for  this  distinction*  See  further 
t.  J  §  5  «-*  6  §  10  tt.    SUSEM.  (3tt) 

33  Spyavov  irpA  dpydvwv]  an  imple- 
ment superior  to  other  implements;  see 
7  §  3  and  D^  part.  animnL  I  v .  i  o.^  t  687a 
11  i<m  ydip  (sc  -ij  X^^p)  ^t^^P  ipryttvay 
wpd  opydftifv^  For  this  relation  JoOXos^ 
ifA^ffVXOV  o/frfatfoif,  6pr^a.tfotf  —  ai\pifXCt  doDXot 
Eaton  cites  A'.  £r/t,  viii.  n,6 

§  3  35  A<ufiiiXov]  Not  a  real  bis* 
torical  personage*  but  only  the  legendary 
personification  of  the  first  prominent  ad- 
vance in  Greek  architecture  and  more 
especially  in  sculpture.  Before  him  the 
human  figure  had  been  representefl  with 
Ibe  feet  together^  the  arms  joined  to  the 
body  and  the  eyes  shut.  He  first  made 
the  eyes  look  as  if  open,  detachetl  the  arms 
from  the  sides,  and  showed  the  feet  step- 
ping apart  (scholiast  on  Plato  A/etio  070, 
huidas  /.  v,  AatSdXov  iroti^Vara)-  When 
contrasted  with  the  archaic  style  his 
figures  came  to  be  praised  for  their 
illusive  bfelikcness;  and  this,  or  rather 
his  choice  of  attitudes  of  motion  and 
action  for  his  figures,  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  story  to  which  Aristotle  here  al- 
ludes, viz.  that  his  figures  mt^ved  as  if 
alive  and  had  to  be  chained  to  prevent 
their  running  away  (Plato  /.  r.).  See 
Bmnn  Histary  of  the  Greek  Arihts  I,  14— 
13,     SUSEM.   (36) 


36  h  irotTpn^s]  Homer  Iliad  XVill* 
vfi  6tppa  oi  avT6pitiToi  duotf  dvcaiat* 
aywsfa.     SusEM,    (36  b)  Tliere 

IS  a  similar  ingenious  fancy  in  Lyt ton's 
Coming  Race^ 

§  4  1 1 54  a  9  irtnnTMid  =ybr  production 
(of  fresh  utilities  embodied  in  material 
objects),  wpaKTiKhv  *  for  action '^merely 
for  use^  i.e.  as  we  see  from  K  §  a  the  con- 
sumption or  utilization  of  commodities. 
In  Political  Economy  consumption  is 
cither  pr&tiucfiife  or  unproiiuctivt^  and 
the  definition  of  wealth  will  vary  accord- 
ing as  we  consider  it  from  the  producers^ 
or  the  consumers'  point  of  view:  Mill  i. 
c.  3,  Sidgwick  Principks  l.  c.  3  §  7, 

On  the  distinction  here  made  between 
vtih\<tLi  and  ir/jo^tf  cp.  ««.  (34,  40)  and 
Zelkr  op.  c.  u  ii  164,  177  ff.*  580,  586, 
653  ff.  Consult  also  the  special  treatises 
Ed.  Miiller  History  of  ike  Theory  of 
Art  in  Grme  ri.  38flF.,  374  fl"*»  Teich- 
miiller  Fors^httngen  (Aristotelian  He- 
searches)  11,  11— ^j,  Reinkens  Aristotle 
on  Art  I — 11,  160—179;  Susemihl  in 
the  Jahrb.  f  Phtloi.  CV.  1871,  3t9  f., 
Rich,  Scbultx  De  podUes  Aristotelcas 
pnna'piis{B^T\'in  1874.8),  Walter  Theory 
of  Practical  Rensott  in  Gk.  Philosophy 
(Jena  1874-  8)  p.  80  ff.,  745  f.,  176  ff., 
196  ff.,  504  ff.  Oncken  very 

justly  remarks,  op.  e.  11.  39  f,  that  even 
from  Ari5itotle*s  own  point  of  view  we 
must  h^  suqirised  at  a  conception  of  slave- 
labour  so  one-sided  that  even  its  cajiacity 
for  protluction  (i.e.  of  fresh  objects  of 
utility)  is  denied.  **This  could  not  be 
maintainal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
art  and  industry  of  Hellas  the  whole  of 
the  unskilletl  labour  engaged  upon  the 
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nOAITIKHN  A,  4, 
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f^kv     yap    T^9     K€pfclSof:    erepou    ri    jivcrai    wapd    ttjp    )(pij<Tiv  {U] 

auT^?,    dwo    Be   T179     iaOfjro^   koI     tiJ?     K\ltn^^    7}     XP^^^^     ^^" 
5  vov,     eri     S'     ewel    8i€t(f>€p€t    ij     Tro/iyo-t?     etScL     fcal    tj     Trpa^iftt « 

fcal      Beovrat      dfi<f>6T€pai     opydpoaif^     dpdjKij     Kal      ravra     tyip 
§  e  at/T;Ji/    e^^tif   Biaifxtpdv.     6    S^    ^/o?    Trpoft^,     01;     irolTj(Ti<i    iariv* 

Blo    Kal  o  SoOXo^  vin^perf^fi  rmu  wpd^  rffv    irpd^iif,  tp 

TO  Be    KTtjfjia   Xijerai  &<rw£p  teat  to  fiSptop,     to   r€    yap  fio- 
10  ptop    ov    pLovoif    dWov     ia-rl     p^piop^    dXKa   koI    ATrXeS?    aXXoi/* 

ofwlo}^    Be    Kal    TO     Krrjfia.     Sio    6    fiiv    SetTTrirfj^     rou     BovXov 

Seo"7roT^?   fiovoPf    ix^ipov    8'    ovtc    earip'     6    Be   BouXo^   ou   p^opop 

BetnroTov  Bovko^^  ianvy  dWa  /col  oXct)^  eKeipou, 
i  6         Tl<i  p>€v  ovv  rj  tfiva-i^  rov  BouXov  /cai   rk  »5  Bvpap.i*it  ^*^  rovraip  7 
15  817X01/    (o  yap  fjL-!}    avTov  ipvaet   aXX'    dXXov    apdpcairo^  wp^    ovro^ 

(f>V(T€i  SouXoff  icrripy  dXKov  S  earlp  dpffptoTro^^  o?  ap  KTrjfia  jj  [SoC- 

5  5'  waoling  in  M"  and  perhaps  also  in  f.  hence  [3']  Susem.^  ||  6  xal  Siwrai  H' 
pi.a,  c*  W  Ar.  Aid,,  dioyrat  3'  P**«'  Q  M^  Q''  W'  Si'T"  U"*  V  L'  Bk.  ||  to  airXCti  V 
and  p'  (but  ify/n^vtia  [sic]  i^rl  toO  iJXwj  ing.'  P',  i.e.  &  marginal  note  in  dark  ycUow 
ink),  arXurt  Aojf  M' P\  oXurt  all  olher  sources  Bk,  Susem**"''  ||  The  dause 
10  d..ld  jcnrlv  la  noticed  by  Alexander  of  AphrodiBliiii  on  Uie  MetapliyB,  p.  15, 
6  ed.  Bpnltz  ||  15  t^i^  IV  Paris.  9^3  Alex,  (apparency) and  P*  (correclor  in  marjrin), 
5i  ps-**QMt'QbRbs«'T''U»'VHV^'  L*  Ar.  Aid.  Bk.  and  the  1st  hand  in  P*C<:  no 
doubt  also  in  P'  (an  erasure  here),  yp.  Si  p^  in  margin,  iaTlv  a  later  hand  in  C*  || 
16  aX\'  ov6'  F^'^'  W*  L-  Aid.,  tLW  ovBif  M'  ||  if  T  M'  ||  3o4"Xos  iffrli^  or  doDXos  rj  T 
apparently,  5oi?Xoj  we  M'C*  and  l'^*^'^.  q  m1'  (ist  hand),  dv0pu>WQi  wi*  ffovXoi  uw  I**,  iydpta- 


production  of  fresh  utilities  was  performed 
exclusively  by  slave5,  and  thus  the  slave 
in  the  great  workshops  and  manufactories 
was  not  merely  an  aid  to  the  nse  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  goods  of  life  but  indirectly  n 
producer  of  new  commoditieSt  at  least  in 
the  sense  in  which  this  is  true  of  the 
wcavt*r*s  shuttle**'     Susem.  (37) 

§  6  g  KTii|wi..,[j.6f»tov]  Eaion  com* 
pares  A-u.  Eth.  v.  6,  8,  to  hi  K-nifia  xal 
TO  riiLvov^  itat  a3f  5  ir^XiJCOM  ^ai  x^f^<^^if 
laCTTfp  fiipoi  oifTov;  a  chattel  and  a  child, 
until  he  reaches  a  certain  age  and  l>ecomes 
independent,  are  as  it  were  parts  of  one- 
self. 

lo  dirXws  AXXou]  *' belongs  absolutely 
to  another".  I'o  express  relation  to  and 
dependence  upon  something  else  we  find 
(i)  the  genitive  with  tlvai,  as  here  and 
PL  AV/.  IV,  435  B  TOiatrra  ola  eJyai  rov, 
or  (a)  HvtKa  with  the  genitive,  as  in 
Mtia/f/t.  1.  i»  10  quoted  in  «-  on  T4,  or 
(3)  rpoi  with  the  accusalive,  as  in  the 
icclmical  term  for  the  categorv  wp6t  n, 
and  A'A^r/.  i*  9*  17  ikti/Oipov  to  fiij  wpdt 


M  6  U.,.^\m  iKtivov]  Eth,  Eud, 
Vil.  9.  1  r^4r  b  19  oJ  yh^a  Kt  iffriv 
{s£\  3effiroT75ff  Kal  dovXot]^  a\\a  to  ptif  itt, 
tA  di  Tot?  ivoi,..ToO  ifffTTOToif  0  doBXiti 
tMTWfp  tihpiov  Kal  Spyafov  aipaiptrov^  ro  V 
&py(wov  usTWfp  douXar  d^ffvxoi. 

§6  14  Swaps]  essential  quality,  at- 
tribute: a  sense  the  word  acquires  because 
*the  real  nature  of  a  thing  is  denoted 
by  that  which  it  w44)VKe  irm-fi^Kcd  rdirx^tif  'l 
Bon  it/,  /fti/,  Ar.  s.  7/.  Cp,  Nic.  Eth. 
V.  2.  6  i¥  r(j5  irpoj  fr€pow  CxofcHJt  ri?** 
dOvafity,  /W.  IV  (V!l).  1.  11  t'qv  avr^ 
iXfi  Svvap^iM  Kol  fi<ipipTi¥,  also  IV  (vil). 
4.  10;  Plato  Farm.  134  d  7^1^  Ivvafuy 
iX^Lp  7i¥  ix^t^  ^^P'  'X.  588  B  T©  re 
dhiKtiy  K^  rd  tlxaia  irpdrrav  riw  ixdTepoy 

15  6  ydp  (jLiI  avToO  ktX]  Conversely 
in  Mdaph.  I.  i.  19  982  b  15  we  have  a 
definition  of  the  free  man  dp^pcirroi, 
0afWj^i  iXtO&epos  6  avTw  iytxa  Kal  firj 
AXKov  (L.  Schiller).     Susem.  (38) 


L  5.  3] 
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5  Xo?  iaris/},  tcrrfpLa  Se  Spyai/ov  TrpaKTtKov  fcal  ^mpitTTOv)*   wor^pop  {U) 
S'  iari  Tt9  tpvaei  rotovroq  tj  oS,  xal  Trirepo^  ffeKrtop  Kctl  BtKatop  ript 
BovXemtp   7}    ov,    aWa    waaa    BouXela    Ttapa    (pvcrtp  mri^  ^€tA 
10  ravra    aKeTtrioiK     ou    y^aXeirop    h€    Kal    rS   Xoym    Beafprjaai    xal  b 
%^  €K    rmv    ytvofiit^a>p    fcarafiadeiv,      to    ydp    ap^etv    Acal    ap')(eadai 
ov   fjLOPop    tSp    dparfKaimp    aXXd     teal    twp    avfi^epovrmv    iarL 
KoX    €v0i)<i   itc    y€P€Tf}f^    €Pta   BiiaTTf/ce    ra  iJLep    ewi    to    dp'^eudai 
TCL     S*    hrl    TO    dp^€tp*      Kol     €1^7}     TToXXd   Kal    dp'x^oPTcop    Kal 
15  dpj(Ofiiva}p   itTTip    (xai   del   fieXritap   tJ    dp-^^   ij     Tmv    fieXTtopmp 
§  3  dp^^ojj^ipmPf     otop    dpOpc/iirov    *}    67}plov  *     to     yap     dTroreXovfLevop 
a/rrfj    rmv     ffeXnopoiP    ffeXriop    epyop'      oirov    Se    to    fi€V    (tpx^^ 
TO   8'    apj^erai,    eari    n    Tovrmp    epjop)'    3 era   yap    ck    'nX€i6pa>p  u 

wot  t&f  p^P«Q^R»»S'*T^U**V^W»'L-  Ar,  Aid.  Bk.  and,  with  yp,  before  these  words, 
corr.*  in  ihe  margin  of  P*-^',  a  correction  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  ofQ,  and  M**(corr. 
in  maxgin);  Idy&pitnroi  uv]  Koracs*     Ditto^aphiat  M'hichever  of  the  two — 5oiJXos  IixtIp 

or  oM&fXimot   wi» — gave  rise  to  all   the    other   readings     ||     23  Koi  tir&i^t 14  dp- 

Xcw  Susem*^  transposed  to  immediately  prccetJe  ^8  off  a,  but  see  Dittcnberger  f/,  <r. 
p.  1375  f*  who  has  now  been  followed  in  punctuation,  Cp.  Comm.  ||  14  [koI  ti^nj 
..*i8  ipyot^l  Schmidt  who  thinks  the  proper  context  is  before  ^av€p{iv  1159  b  18, 
and  if  so  conjectures  iwd  Hi  ttdif  ||  15  [if]  apxfi  Koraes  |1  26  dif$ft(awbf»  n  9iipit>t¥ 
Schmidt     0     17  imh  Bk*^  instead  of  awb 


17  x^P'^'^H  Hereby  opposed  to 
fAopiw  which  when  separated  can  do  no 
work,  as  we  saw,  1  §  13  (Shilleto). 

Thus  the  definition  of  0  ^L^a  SoiJAos 
is  hfrya.vo¥  ^^^I'jfo*'  irpaicTtJtoi*  koX  x'^P^^^^^ •> 
fix  Cliff  cfVXov  J*',  and  this  exactly  cctrrcs- 
ponds  to  the  hmiled  meaning  of  nx^/io 
*  chattel  \  *  thrall  \  as  for  instance  in 
N.  E,  V.  6.  8  quoted  above, 

c.  5.  To  whom  then  does  this  defini* 
tion  apply?  Are  there  any  ^y<7et  5oi'?Am, 
for  whom  a  slave's  estate  is  greater  good 
and  just  ? 

§1  20  T^  X^Y^...4ic  Twv  f^a^Avww] 
Aristotle  emphasized  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  abstract  and  concrete  treatment 
of  a  subject.  The  former  is  Xo7ticwi:  or 
hioKiKTiKujt  ^ruv  as  opposed  {ti)  to 
oraXirriKUK  or  in  r^v  kuj^Ip^p^  {I*)  to  ^a^i- 
Kw%  ^^Tti»  or  iTTKfKoiruv  :  Waili  Orj^anon 
11.  _^54,  ZcHer  PM.  ii  ii  171  «,  2.  Eaton 
rightly  compares  iv  (vii).  i.  6, 

§  2  13  Twv  crujwfKpivTwv]  Under  the 
limitation  laid  down  Hi.  6.  6^  see«-  (7). 

24  ftSfi  iroXXa]  Cp.  Nic,  Eik.  vin. 
10  §§  4*  5  :  l^lalt)  Laxos  iiL  6 go  A,  The 
variety  implies  a  gradatton- 

15  ital  dUl  PiAtCwvktX]  This  passage 
is  referred  to  iv  (VFl).  3.  a*  see  the  note: 
cp*  IV  (VIl).   14     19   ToiJ  ykp  ScffrofTiK^ 


pLaK\i>¥  fi^T   afitrrjit,     SUSbM.    (38  b) 

Cp.  also  VJJl  (v).  u.  34. 

§  3  16  rd  ydp  diroT.  ktX]  Cp.  A'Tir. 
£th*  11.  6.  4  TDwra  o^ertj^  ov  otf  ^  ap^rrii, 
CLVTQ  re  ct5  ixo*'  airoTeX**  kqI  to  lpy<tw  €V 
dwoBiduiiriv  (Eaton). 

18  TOVTwv  Ipyov]  The  function  pro- 
per to  them,  the  work  which  ihey  ex- 
clusively perform  in  their  relation  of 
government  and  governed,  lies  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  con^mand  and  lender 
of  obedience.      See  Plato  /i^i'/f.  1.  353  A: 

TOUTO  ixCUTTOO  ^/J70J'^  5  OM  7f  fWPOf  Tl  ^  KoX- 

XitTTCt  TiJJj'  dtXXcjp^  dwipyd^ip-at^ 

dora  Ydf>]  This  argument  only  applies 
to  the  general  proposition  Kal  d^ij  voWd 
Kal  ipx®*'^*'"'  f^^^  dpxotiiviffv  i<TTU  not  to 
the  particular  explanation  attached  to  it 
Kfdtkdfl€\rit^.,,ipyo»,     Susem-  (39) 

The  sentence  is  parenthetical  as  in 
i.  1.3,  where  see  mtk.  **  For  wherever 
several  parts,  whether  continuous  or  dis- 
crete, combine  to  form  a  single  composite 
whole,  in  all  such  cases  may  be  discerned 
a  principal  or  ruling  part  and  one  isnbor- 
dinate  which  is  ruled.  This  follows  from 
the  whole  order  of  nature  (<V  causal,  as 
iT.g.  €K  wpoatpiirttatf  2  §  2)  and  h  seen  to 
hold  good  of  living  things.'* 
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[I.  5.  3 


(TVpia-rriKe    teal   yiverai    ev   ri    koipop,   etre    etc    avvex^v   ehe    €k  (H) 
30  BirjpTifiipmv^     €P     awao'iy    €fKf>aiv€Tat     to    dp')(pp    Koi     to    dpj(6' 
§  4  fJ^vov^     Kol     tovt'     €ic     t^9     oTra/T???     ^i/o-fct)?     ivvirapjde.i     Tch 

ifi^frv^oi^*     fcal    yap     eV     Tot^     /i-^     /ierep^oytr*     ?&>^^     etrrt    ri? 

^PX^^     oloi'     appLOpia^.      dXXa     Tavra     fiev     to'm^     e^u^TeptKcdTi- 

35  fcal   awfuiro^,    wv     t(J     ^v     ap)(ov    iarl     ^vtrei     to     S'     op')(6- 

g  6  fiepov  —  Sel  Sk   iJKoW€iv    iu    rot?    tcarcL     (f>vaip    e^Qutrt    pi^oKXav 

TO    (f>va£ty    Kal    p^rj    iv    roU    StefpffappLivoi^.     Sio    Kal    rhp    ^ihr 

TttTTa    &tam€ip>€POU     fcal     Kara     (rmp.a      teal      KaTa     '^vx^'^     ^^* 

ffpwTTOP    dectipTirioUf    cV    w    touto    SrfXop^    rmp    yap   pLO'^BTjpwp    tJ 

31  {xal  Tovr\,.i2  ifi^x^^}  Schmidt  [f  33  <^i'>  Apjuocf^  ?  Susem,  II  3$  <^X^' 
/AcToii'^— (to  mark  a  break  in  the  const  ruction)  Eonitz  II  39  ftox^VP^  V  iiwox'^  W**'*] /^-^ ' 
HUnilitm  £t  pravt   William ;  apparently  F  had  ^atJXwt  which  Biicheler  approves. 


§  4  31  {k  TTJfi  dLirdio^s  i^vo'Ctts]  The 
conclusion  is  based  upon  the  whole  order 
of  nature :  it  is  a  universal  natural  law, 
not  a  special  law  applying  lo  living  orga- 
nisms (He  mays).  SuSEM.  (aa  c)  It 
is  not  probable  that  H  with  genitive  — a 
partitive  genitive  (Bonitz  Ind*  Ar,  135  b 
t  »)|  for  the  only  support  for  such  a  use  is 
the  spurious  treatise  Utpl  ipvT(2iff  836  a 

3<J,  TO    01/TOF  OVK  ifTTiy  ix  TUff  ffTtpOVfxiptaV 

^vxyht  a^^l  S^8  b  17,     It  would  be  an 
improvement,    hut    hardly    correct,     to 
render  *  taking  the  whole  of  nature  this 
is  preeminently  true  of  liWng  things  *. 
31     Tois    JLTl    |WTix*w^   Krk]   aid    to 

X^^pOV  TOU  ^€\Tiov6'i  IffTiV  i»€it€Wt  Kcd  TOVTO 

Kal  roll  ward  <ftvaiv  IV  (vil).  14.  lO. 

33  ^XA*  ®^*'  Ap|«>v{a«}  *'  Even  in 
things  without  life  there  is  a  species  of 
dominance,  in  music  fur  instance'*:  each 
musical  *niode '  bein^  ruled  by  its  key- 
note, ^  ft/tfT?  (originally  the  note 
struck  by  the  middle  string  of  the  hepta- 
chord *).  Compare  Ptol>i.  Xix.  §  33  920  a 
li  ij  ydp  ^i^tf  Ktil  iiyffidiP:  §  36 
010  b  9  ri  ijpfm^&at  itrrlv  dirdoratr  sc.  roTr 
X0p3o*»,  t6  ^i  fx^iv  ^wi  irp6s  Trjv  fUffijf: 
§  44  911  a  13  iirei^r}  rum  jMta^d  rw 
dKpu»  TO  pUcrov  pbdvov  dpxv  ^^s  ttrnp 
...17  <f>B6yyM  tS*-  ij  fiitnf  KokovpJtnr}  /ucViy 
dpxi  ^(TTt  daripou  rcrpaxopBov.  On  the 
technical  sense  of  apfmvta  =  tlBoi  Bm- 
wairwv  see  Exc.  Hi.  on  Bk.  v  (vui). 
Another  political  simile  from  the  'modes' 
EtA,  Euti,  VIL  9.  4:  ^Tt  TO  ai)To  iwi  tw¥ 
^fimtQv  K<d  tQv  if  Totf  ToXiTfiatj,  inas* 

•  The  tenn  'dominant'  for  the  6AK  above  the 
key*note  in  a  modern  acaJe  it  quite  diffcreat. 


much  as  some  are  (Sp^oi,  others  rap^K^- 
ff€tt,  Giphanius  and  others  wrongly  take 
apfwvlai  as  quabfying  o/JX'i^  dominance 
in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  a  blending  of  sub- 
ordination  of  parts.     Cp.  Dt  Am  ma  i, 

4.    I    T^V  ApflOlflaV  KpOffLV  KOiX  ffV»0ffftV  tvQT- 

Tlunt  eTvat.  This  would  be  the  sense  of 
av^4>*^via^  rather  ihanof  a/7^ovia,  in  music: 
ProhL  XIX.  38  921  a  a, 

^wT«piK«»TJpas  iv^\  fnc^fttf]  ^*  woidi{ 
perhaps  involve  a  discussion  somewhat 
outside  the  subject ".  Obviously  the 
simple  meaning  here  as  in  ^|.  Tp&^tii  iv 
(vii).  3.  8:  not  to  be  pressed  (as  by 
Thurot  Etudes  319  f,t  Ueberweg  Hist,  of 
PhiL  Eng.  tr.  i.  143I  to  signify  *  those 
parts  of  Aristotle's  strictly  scientific  works 
which  are  *' dialectical"  i.e.  controver- 
sial, rather  than  **  apodeictical  "  1.  e, 
puR'ly  scientific' 

34  Ti  8i  tv**'  '"'^]  *r^*  enumeration 
is  interrupted  at  dpx^M**'*'*'  by  the  qualify- 
ing phrase  in  parenthesis  Ui  8i  (fKow€iv... 
ix^i"  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  first 
member  (f^"*')  is  only  quoted  by  its  lirst 
division  into  soul  and  body,  while  the 
second  subdivision  into  rational  and 
irrational  parts  of  the  soul  is  not  added 
until  the  enumeration  is  resumed^  §  6. 
We  should  expect^  ^^rtpoy^  rpirov  to 
correspond  with  Tpturor,  in  place  of  them 
we  find  irdXty  and  hi  di  in  §  7.  Susem. 
(3«  b) 

%  Q  This  does  not  help  us  to  determine 
what  u  jfOTi  </>6iTtf,  But  Aristotle's 
meaning  is  the  same  as  in  1  §  8  ohv  ydp 
ixcusT^y  i<TTi  rrji  ytvi^ttai  TeXctr^'einjt 
ra&njv^fiiv  r^if  <p{faiv  elvai  iic6jjTcv.  Cp. 
iV.  £tA>  IX.  9.  8,  Cic.  7tisc.  i  §  31  (Eaton). 


I,  5,  6] 


1254  a  29— 1264  b  Q. 


(II) 
■^854 1»  fW)(6t)pmfi     €')(our<i>v     Bo^eiev     Stv     dpxeip     woXXaKt*;     to     awfia  (p-  7) 

1 6  rf}?    "j^^V^     2*«     T^     ^vXta^     xal     irapd     <pvaiP     €;^£ti^.     l<rTt  11 

S'    otJv,    &(nr€p    XSjo^p,    TTpwTOV     iv     f^     0€capr}(raL    xal    Se- 

{TwoTifcriv     (ipxv^    ^^^     TroXiTtfc^v    17    /liei'   70^    '^^u;)^?}    rov   <rm- 

5  p^aro^  cipx^f'  SeawortKtjv  ilpx^^t  o  Se  1/0O9  r^t  o^€|6q>9  xo- 
X£Tt*r?)i'  /cal  ^aaiXiK^v'  iv  oh  i^vepou  io-rip  in  Kara  ^v- 
aiv  Kal  av^f^ipov  to  apxccBat  r^  amp^arL  vjro  r^?  '^u- 
Y>/^   Kol    Tft>    TraGrjTtKW    p.Qpi«p    vtro    toG   vqv    icai  rov  p^opiov  tqv 

9  X6*^op    expvTo^t    TO   S*    ef    t<xoi/    17     at/aTraXtj'    ^\a^€pop    va<riv. 


enistng  ^uXcat  iral  just  afterwards:  ftox&ytpf^,  due  to  a  mislaken  correction  written 
over  fiox&Tfpwv^  may  have  displaced  4*'^u\u}t^  as  Schmidt  once  suggested:  now  he 
suspects  fj^ox&W^^  V  *  iH  f^ox&VP*^  ^x^*'^'^]  Studemund 

t2$4  b  a  fcoi  tto/jA  0iJfft»f  wanting  in  M'  and  P^  (1st  hand),  but  added  in  the 
margin  by  p*  II  P'*^'  have  irepi  for  vapd  II  6  [xal  ^affthtttqw]  Oncken,  perhaps 
rightly 


§  6  1154  b  3  f.  This  analogy  is  carried 
out  in  AVr.  £f/i,  V.  j  1  1 9,  L  13  §  18,  III. 
3  §  iS>  M  §  6.  C p.  also  Platt>  P/ia^do  So 
A  ixttSikv  ip  T<ip  aiirrtfi  tSfft  f  u'X^  ^ai  atHfJLa, 

irpoiTTaTTet,  t^  5^  dpx***'  f**^  3e<nrd- 
fc*!';  Phaedrus  237  f.,  not  to  mention 
A*t7>,  IX,  589  E|  590  c,  D  (Eaton}.  Se%'eral 
characteristic  phrases  here  come  from 
Plato.  For  similar  analogies  turning  on 
various  fonns  of  ^px^  sec  Nk,  Eth,  v,  6. 
8  n,  u  §  9  with  Jackson's  notes;  viii. 
10  |§  4,^5,  ii§§  1-^^ 

8  Tw  ira0T|jiK«f...X^Y*'v  lx**'^°']  *-P' 
IV  (vliV  15-  9  with  «.  (935)-  More 
precisely  Aristotle  distinguishes  in  the 
human  soul  (i)  tlie  rational  part  or  think- 
ing soul,  »im^  {i\  the  sentient  appetitive 
soul,  cp.  IV  ^vnj.  7*  5  n,  (78^),  and  {3) 
the  nutritive  or  vegetative  soul.  The 
lower  animals  have  the  two  latter  merely, 
plants  have  only  the  third :  see  Zeller  op. 
€.  11  ii  497  f,,  509  f*,  566  E  The  nutri* 
live  soul  is  of  no  importance  for  the  pre- 
sent inquiry,  compare  iVk.  Elk,  i.  13 
§§  II  — 14;  here  it  is  left  entirely  out  of 
the  question  as  in  c.  13  §  6,  iv(VM).  14 
§  9  1^1  15  §§  9i  i<>T  where  see  the  notes, 
cp.  also  nu  4  §  6  «.  (471).  He  further 
divides  the  rational  soul  into  two  parts : 
i  cognitive  reason  (^^TricrrTf^cn'iicaV),  ii  re- 
flective or  opining  rea.son  (\o7t^rc*fil»', 
8o|a{rTtffo»').  l^he  latter  includes  that  part 
of  the  speculative  reason  which  attains  to 
a  mere  idea  or  opinion  (ur4Xi7^tr  =  un- 
verified   belief,    assumption,    5o^s)   but 


falls  short  of  true  knowledge,  and  more 
especially  the  practical  reason  with  its 
peculiar  faculty  of  taking  counsel  or  de- 
liberating with  itself  {^Qv\tvttK6v ^  sue  13 
3  7  «v)i  or  in  other  words  ihe  faculty  of 
reflexion  from  which  Aristotle  has  borrow- 
ed the  name  (Xo7iOTt/to*'}  for  all  this  part 
of  the  reason.  It  was  explained  in  n.  (34) 
on  I.  4.  I  that  the  practical  reason  is 
again  divided  into  (1)  didj'ota  ir/jaJcriMj, 
practical  reason  in  the  strict  sense,  and 
(1)  constructive!  i.e.  technical,  reason,  3. 
watjjTic^  which  when  developed  becomes 
r^X**^*  artistic  skill* :  sec  Nic.  Etk»  VI.  i 
%hU  1  §  3»  §  5J  4r3.  5  §  «t  11  §  ^; 
Metaph,  vi.  i.  5  1025  b  15  f.  Compare 
Walter  and  Zeller  as  above  quoted,  and 
in  modification  of  their  views  Susemihl 
Siudia  in  the  Nk.  Eth.  in  the  Jahrb, 
/,  Philol,  CXIX.  187^.  737  ff. 

If  we  combine  with  the  above  the  re- 
sults stnte<l  in  the  note  on  i*  13.  6  we 
obtain  the  following  scheme  of  the  rational 
soul  according  to  Aristotle: 


•  In  the  Palitici  however  rrxy^  genenilly  de- 
notes (i)  Art  as  opposed  to  Nj^turc^  (2)  the  total 
ftctivi^  in  any  department  whjitsocvcr  of  techni- 
cal liktll  or  the  construction  of  new  products  :— 
the  exercise  of  crafts  and  industries  of  all  kindSf 
including  occiis'ionally  even  prtictkat  aptitudes 
such  as  Household  M.^magement  (oLrono^iJtij)- 
Thi^  ts  the  jien&e  in  4  $  1  abovcp  where  ihc 
former  or  'arts  proper'  arc  accdrdingly  diMin- 
gui&hcd  from  practical  aptitudes  by  the  addition 
of  ^\^^it*at.%,  cp.  w.  {34)-  It  !!»  only  in  11  0  6 
lliat  Ttxi'ucurTarai  ipnfti.ixia\  -  occufwtioti  vrhere 
artifttic  ildll  if  most  required  :  see  n.  (loa). 
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%  7  waXiif      iv     dv0pmwa>     teal     row     aXXot?     ^^t'^     waavrtii^*      rd  is 

II  fjLev    yap    tjfiepa     rwu    dypi(oi/     ffeXrio}     T^if    cf>v<TiP^     tovtoi<:    Sk 

iraat    ^iXriop     dpj(^<T6at     v'rr      dvOpdwov*     rvj^dtfet    yap    a^m- 

TTjpla^    oi/Ttt)?.      en    he    ro    appev   Trpo^   to    0}jXv    (f>va£i   to   fiep 

Kpelrrov  TO   Si  j^eipoif  k€u  to  p^kv  &px^^  '^^   ^^  dpy^ofMevov. 

15         TO  If  avTQv  hk  rpowop  avmytcmov  elvat  icaX  eVi  irdvrmv  dvOpm^ 

§  8  irmp.     oaot    p.€v    ouu    ToaouTOP    Bteo'TOcTiP    *6(tqp    ^^^    (JCii/iOTO?  i% 

Koi  avBpmiro^    Oriplov    {SldK€tVTai    Se    tovtop    top    Tpoirop,     oo-wp 


(II) 


t3  Icrri  Ar.  (?)  fj/  4V/«r,  Suscm.'  (a  misprint)  ||  [4  IP  Bk.  omit  Kal  ||  16  lit- 
trrS^i  TOffmtTov  M',  Biforoin  roiovrov  P*  ||  ^i'x*ii  trQfm  koI  civ&pwiroy  &7}ptotf?  Thurot, 
more  correctly;  \mi  perhaps  an  improvemcnl  upon  Arislotk  himsrlf  ||  17  di 
wanting  in  M*pi'^"  Q**T'*  Ar.  Aid.  and  P*  (ist  hand,  supplied  by  coir/*) 


€WiarvtfM>vitc6y 


XoyttfTiKOi^  (^o^a<rrt(ro*') 


iwiffTT^fll} 


v-wSXti^if  teal 


I'OSS  &€iifpijTtK9f 


(in  the  wider  sense) 

=  t^sUs  WpaKTtKOt 


Stdt'Oia  vpuKTitc^ 
(in  the  strict  sense) 


Stdfyota  Troitp'tKif 


Now  in  the  PoHtks  we  have  to  deal 
throughout  with  the  supremacy  of  practi- 
cal reason  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term) 
over  the  secont!  jxirt  of  the  soul,  the  altr- 
6rfTiK6i'  or  SpcKriKOv  (cp.  De  Anima  ill.  7. 

tA  thai  dXXo)  in  regard  to  lis  appetitive 
or  emotional^  and  not  to  its  sentient  or 
percipient  side.  Obedience  to  this  su- 
premacy  conslitntes  moral  or  ethical 
virtue,  virtue  of  character,  r^Bon,  Cp-  1. 
13.  6  7f.,  Mc,  Etk,  I.  7  §11  f.,  13  I  10  f.; 
VI.  \%  §  6.     SirsEM.  (40) 

§T  10  ircCXiv.,.t3  IrtSi]  SeeonI  4a 
34  above-  unrawTws]  Here  again » in  man*s 
Telatton  to  ihe  animals  wc  see  the  same 
thing:  clearly,  from  what  follows,  the 
difference  between  mler  and  niled  and 
the  advantage  derived  by  the  one  from 
the  rule  of  the  other*     Susem.  (41,  42) 

Cp.  1  §  1  5td  r^c  ifw^TipkoM  (Congreve). 

1 1  rd  Vj|iffMi  tmv  dYpCaiv]  Plato  Pii- 
liiuHs  164  A,  itp/JT/ro  t6  ^y  Tt^  TiOaffip 
Kal  dyplif>,  TO,  ^dv  -yap  ix^^'^^  TiOactvtc- 
Oat  4^vffi¥  rjfxfpa  irpwr^lpyfrm,  roL  Si  ft  17 
Ixovra  dypia.  A  division  which  Aristotle 
censures  as  unscientific  Dt part*  animal,  1. 
3.  13  643  b  3,  rdrrci  y^  wj  tlictvt^  o<ra 

13  tA  dftpcv  ktX]  Cp.  II  §  I  nn.  («o8, 
109).  13  §  9fF.  (117,  tio).    SusEM.  (42b> 


14  Kpf£'rTov..,x<V^H  Elsewhere  to* 
i^ifXir  is  declared  to  l>c  uKrirep  &.pptv  trtTH}- 
ptj^fi^voVf  or  oj'airijpfa-  This  is  Plato*s 
doctrine  of  the  niitunil  inferiority  of  the 
sex:  /vV/.  v.  455  E  iwl  Trdtriv  aiff0€vi<rrtpo» 
yvvtt  Mp6i,La70sy\.  *i%i  woei^M  ij  OriKtta 
iipl»  0i'crit  icrl  irpos  Qperijv  x^^P^^  ^^^ 
TWF  appivwVf  Timaatts  41  A,  »:  ro  Kp^lr- 
TQV  rotovTOP  €{7}  7<^TOi..,avi7p,  go  E  f. 

15  ivl  wdvTunf  Avd,  sc,  in  relation  to 
one  another. 

§S  [6  So-oi  17  flT»|pCou]  Cp.  HI.  II. 
5  KaLroi  ri  ^ia4>^ poviTiif  iyioi  rd't^  07fpliiiv,  cat 
iwof  tlweti^;  How  is  the  existence  of  such 
men  possible,  on  Aristotle's  own  psycho- 
logy? There  is  a  difference  of  kind 
between  man  and  the  bnites,  the  latter  not 
having  a  rational  part  of  the  soul  (see  «. 
on  §  6  above);  tut  between  tlie  most 
iKrrfect  and  the  least  perfect  of  men  there 
IS  at  most  but  a  difference  of  degree,  even 
when  in  the  latter  this  rational  part  is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  immediately 
described,  w.  (45).  Wc  must  understand 
Aristotle  to  follow  the  general  current  of 
Greek  ideas  and  the  usage  of  language 
when  *'he  regards  bestial  limitation  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  callousness  to  insult^ 
indifference  to  knowledge,  coarseness  and 
vulgarity  in  act  or  speech  in  general  as  a 
servile,  degraded  disposition  Awiparo- 
6ittUa  "  (Schiller,  who  quotes  Orelli  Arts- 


I.  5.  9] 


1254  b  10— 1254  b  23. 
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iarip  epyoif  t)  tov  crmp^aro^  -^pTjtrt^  icfitl  toOt'  €<rrtv  dw^  avrmv  {II) 
19  ^iXnaroi*),  ovrot  fuu  elai  fpvaet  SovXoi,  oh  ffiknop  etrriv 
f  9  ap^eaffai  ravTrjv  rr)v  apx^^*  ctrrep  fcal  roh  eipTjfiivoi^.  ^otl  yap 
ffyvaiL  S0SX09  6  ivvafjLevo^  SXKqu  elvat  (Sio  icaX  dXKov 
iarlt^)  Kal  6  KotPiopiZp  \6you  roa^nvrop  oaov  aitrddvea-Bai  aXXA 
fit}     l^etf'     ra     yap     tiXXd    ^^    ov    X6ym    al<r6av6pLeva     aXKa. 

18  iffTtif  MS  i<rr'  P*-»'*'QM^'r' Aid.  Bk,  ftrroi  S^  \\  ^o  ^vwtp  Biichelcr  for 
efrcp,  but  see  DilteDbergcr  of,  c.  p.  1366  f.  ||  iarw  dpa  ?  Susem, ;  since  no  Bt  cor- 
responds to  the  preceding  fj.iy  ovv  and  pt^^v  Thurot  suspects  some  deeper  corruption, 
ft  lacuna,  It  may  be,  l^efore  l^rrt  yip  \\  if  6  Jtv^cyoi. , .  1  i  koI  suspecte<l  hy  Schmidt 
II  13  Xd>Qu  n^Ar.  I3k-  Schneider  Spengel,  perhaps  rightly  II  [al^^aybfteva]  Bender 
[aXXA]  Spengel  abrdavwrai  ?  Schneider 


(af^Ies  Pada^^giji  60).  The  passages  to 
consult  are  ill.  4  §11,  iT(vn).  17  §  7^ 
Sjfi  also  v(vtti).  6  §  8,  iv(vn).  15  f  5 
with  the  noles:  Mc,  Eth.  i.  5  §  3:  in, 
10  §  8i  n  §  5 :  IV,  5  §  6 :  and  the  further 
references  under  a¥hpaTftiZ\^hr\i  Bunit/  Ind. 
^^*  54  b  30  f.     SUSEM.  (43) 

19    oU  P^TWV  ktX]    Plato  Rtp,  ix. 

^poH^jLov    dftx^frStxi    ^dXia^ra    $ikv    oUtlov 

Tor :  a  passage  which  contains  something 
more  than  the  germ  of  Aristotle's  whole 
doctrine  of  natural  j%lavery. 

10  ToTs  ftpT]|iLfvois]  Tt^  ffatpari,  r^t 
TaOijTiK^^  popttfjf  Tf^  Qyjpii^t  t<^  B^Ka  (Coti- 
greve), 

§  9  II  St^  Kal  oXAov  ^xrtiv]  As  a 
general  ruk  slavery  15  due  to  a  natural 
infei-iority.  But  this  inn st  not  be  presstxl 
too  far*  from  c  6  an  unjust  slavery  is 
possible,  cum  hi  stmt  alterius  qui  sui 
possunt  esse,  Cic.  £)£  Rep,  U\.  §  37 
(Congreve).     StrsEM.  (44) 

11  oo-ov  aLcr0dlv«o^i.  oLXXcl  ^1^  tx(Mf\ 
In  c.  13  §  14  the  capacity  to  admit  rcaison 
or  understand  its  commands  (a/o-dd^ecr- 
Bcu)  is  ascribed  to  these  natural  slaves  in 
a  higher  degree  than  to  children  (see 
naff),  for  children,  while  their  reaaon  is 
still  undeveloped,  attend  too  much  to 
the  mere  suggestions  of  the  instincts  and 
passions  of  sense;  Nic.  Etk,  I.  3.  6,  III, 
II.  6.  Moreover  Aristotle  is  here  assert- 
ing more  than  his  own  psychology  justi* 
fies:  for  what  he  here  leaves  to  the 
slaveys  practical  reason  is  more  correctly 
attributed  to  the  irrational  soul,  that  is^ 
to  speak  accurately  {see  n.  on  |  6),  the 
appetitive  soul,  in  iv  (viij.  14  §  y,  cp. 
Nit,  Eth.  1.  J 3.  15  f.  :  namely,  the  ca* 
pocity  of  allowing  itself  to  be  guided  by 


practical  reason.  As  the  power  to  reflect 
IS  to  Aristotle  amongst  the  most  essential 
peculiarities  of  the  practical  reason — ^see 
n.  (40)  on  §  6 — this  cannot  with  any  con- 
sistency !>e  wholly  denied  to  the  stave  as 
it  is  here  and  c,  1 3  |  7  (where  sec  n^iV) 
if  it  be  once  granted  that  the  slaveys  soul 
has  a  rational  part  under  which  is  in- 
cluded the  possession  of  practical  reason. 
At  the  most  there  can  be  merely  an  ap* 
proximation  to  the  state  here  described. 
See  further  on  c.  13  §  la,  Aiyoii 

which  here  =  reason,  is  the  ^oiyX«irriifdv 
of  ^J  §  7  (see  «.):  more  precisely,  ^pBh% 
X67<3f  in  the  Ethics ^  right  or  sound  un- 
derstanding as  the  law  and  criterion  of 
human  action  in  the  sphere  of  practice 
and  morals*  Preeminent  skill  in  the  ex* 
erci-se  of  this  Xoyof  is  ^pocijc^if^  insight, 
prudence  :  see  Zeller  op.  r.  ir  ii  653  f., 
Walter  &p.  c,  353 — 503.  Aristotle  is 
consistent  w^hen  he  allows  0pd*njirir  to 
none  Ijut  the  <fiV(fti  ^ftnToViys  :  I.  13.  8  «. 
(i  15),  111,4.  *7  ^*  U97)'  ^^^*  if  the  ^iWet 
SaOXo!  were  wholly  devoid  of  practical 
reason  of  his  own  he  would,  by  Aristotle's 
own  definition,  cease  to  be  a  human 
being  and  to  possess  even  the  scanty 
remains  of  capacity  for  human  and  moral 
virtue  which  is  left  him  according  to  c. 
13  l§  I  — 14  i  cp.  Podks  c.  15  §  I  with 
my  note  ( ig  b).  He  would  then  l>e  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  the  bnite^  in  himself 
unable  to  resist  thepromplings  of  sensual 
desires.     See«.  p.  211.     Susem,  ^45) 

13  X^Y^  ato-e.]  On  afcfftffftf,  a/(ri?d- 
vtc9m  see  n.  (570)  upon  Ni.  11.  9, 
SusEM.  (45  b)  If  \bym  is  the  right 
reading,  then  the  copula  is  omitted  as  if 
^lisBtu/hp.tva^  were  an  adjective :  *Hhe  other 
animals  (are)  not  attentive  to  reason,  but 
obey  their  passions." 

II 
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5  5 17     7«/)     wph^    rdvajKoia     rS     amfian     ^ot}d€ia     ylifcrai     Trap 
dji<f>oiP^    irapa    re    rmp    BovXtop    teal    irapa    rmv    ri^epmv     ^tfmv. 

\  10  ^ov\€Tac  pL€P  ovv  ij  <^i)ai?  Kal  ra  awpara  BuKpipovra 
woi€tP  ra  TWP  iXeuffipmp  teal  r£p  BovXmPt  rd  p,iv  la-)(ypd 
irpi^  Tflv  dvajKaiap  j^pijatp,  ra  S*  op9d  teal  a^pTjara  irpo^ 
30  ra^  roiavraff  epjatria^y  dXXa  'j^njai^a  wpo^  ttoXitikop 
01OP  (avTOf;  Sk  Kal  jlperai  hiripT^pAvo^  ef?  T€  rrjp  TroXefiiKfiP 
')(p€uiv  Kal  Tt)j/  elprjPiKTjp),  <rv/j.0aip€i  Se  TroXXa/ci?  /cal  rov- 
papriop,  Tom  fi€P  rd  a-wjiara  e;^€ij/  eXev0€pmp  to  1)9  Be  rd^ip-^} 
■^y^a?"  ifrei  tovto  ye  ^apepop,  m<i  el  rotroirrop  yipotvro  Bid-  is 
35  t^opoi  TO  <Tm^a  iiopop  i<TQp  at  rSv  BeSi^  elKOPe^^  rom  iJtto- 
Xei7rofjL€Pov^    wdpre^    if>ai€P    dv    a^iovq     elpat    TovToi<i    BovX^vetp, 

g  11  ei  S'  iirl  TQV  a-dfiaro^  tout  aXiy^e^,  woXd  Bitcaiorepop  iirl 
rf}^  "^^i/p^ij?  TOVTO  Bimpia'Sai*  oXX'  ov'^  ofjLoim^  pdhtov  IBelv 
t6   t€    T7J9   'jrv)(rj^   KaXXo^   xal   to  tov    awfiaTO^s. 

18  TtHCi  rs*«-  QM»^  S"  T^  Ar.  Aid.  and  ist  hand  of  P^  (emended  by  corr,^)  ll  ^^i' 
<:Ta«rfi>i'a  irai>,  or  something  similar,  Schmidt  with  great  probability;  6p6a] 
Pta0p^  Relske  ||  31  Kal  wanting  in  L'.  [ol'ros...^2  eipiptjnji']  Schneider  and  Schmidt, 
perhaps  not  unreasonably  \\  33  i\€v0ipwv]  iripuv  or  a  little  before  ^rm  Bov\utv:> 
Toh  pL^v  Heitland  wrongly :  Aristotle's  meaniiig  would  fiave  been  clearer  if  he  had 
added  pL^t^y  after  a-dtpLara  or  after  ^vx^s  \\  36  Oncken  thinks  the  conchision  omittcti 
after  Sov\tv€iv;  but  it  came  first :  ^ovXerm.  fiii^  ovv .roi>s  ^  ras  ^pvxas 


14  f.  *cal  4  XP*^  ^  iropaXXdrrvi  ktX] 
**  Moreover  the  service  afforded  by  the 
slave  is  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of 
domesticated  animals;  viz,  bodily  aid  {fwU 
the  dative)  towards  the  necessaries  of 
life  J'  Comp.  Plato  A'/iV.  2  89  B  :  slaves 
and  domesticated  animals  as  species  of 
the  same  genus  trepl  j^iitv  tcrrfiTiy  tQv 
•^pAp<it¥  irkylv  dio6\iit»  \  also  c,  1  §  5  above  n> 
(t5)i  and  6  g  10  n.  (57),     Sosem.  (46) 

§  10  17   poiXfTui]  Nature  JcsigfUy  but 
is  sometimes  thwarted   See  6  §  8  «.  (56). 
31     XP*^*'1     *' including    services    in 
war  as  well  as  in  peace.*' 

34  tirtl  t©wt6  7f  ktX]  Cp,  iv  (vii), 
14,  1,  Congreve  and  Eaton  compare 
Herod,  v.  47,  This  remark  has  a  truly 
Hellenic  ring.  To  the  Greek,  mental 
worth  bi  necessarily  and  naturally  pre- 
sented in  a  harmtmious  external  form  ; 
and  in  the  very  beauty  of  the  race,  of 
wbich  he  was  thoroughly  conscious,  Ari- 
stotle finds  direct  proof  of  its  superiority 
to  the  barbarians.  What  a  complete  jus- 
litication  this  for  the  slavery  of  the  black 


and  coloured  races  1  Zeller  <?/.  c.  II  ii 
6^r  n,  (1).     See  on  I.  t  §  4  w*  (13). 

Lang  however  from  another  point  of 
view  justly  remarks  op.  c  Esstiys  60 : 
"we  must  remember  no  one  would  have 
lieen  more  bitter  than  Aristotle  against 
the  negro-slavery  on  plantations  of  mo- 
dern days.  To  turn  the  ser^'ants  of  the 
noble  life  into  tools  of  limitless  money- 
making  would  have  been,  in  his  view, 
unnaturaL  We  must  remember  also,  that 
he  woukl  have  held  up  the  promise  and 
reward  of  freedom,  to  stimulate  his  serfs 
to  virtuous  lives*  and,  with  freedom  in 
prospect*  and  friendship  in  the  meantime* 
with  every  lovely  rite  of  divine  service 
performed  for  their  sake,  there  may  have 
been  worse  lives  than  those  of  the  Greek 
slaves."     SusfciM.  {47) 

§  11  38  ovx  &H*t«i>s  ^^lov  lB<tv  ktX] 
Eaton  compares  AW,  Eth^  I.  i^,  16  dXX' 
iv  TOit  <rw/Aa<ri  jjkkv  opiafiev  t6  rapa<p€p6' 
fjuEVov,  ivl  5i  T^i  ^l^^x^^  °^X  opQfiev^ 
Should  we  not  rather  think  of  Plat. 
Phaclr.  150  t)  K,  Xen.  M^m.  \\\.  10.  3? 


^9is»        oTi  fiev  Toipvv   elfrl  t^va-et  nvi^  ot   fi€v   eXcvBepot  ot   Se  Sou- (II) 
Xot,    t^avepop^     ol?     koI     trvfiifyipet      to     SovXeveiv     xal     Bi/caiov 
6  eoTtV'    in    8€   Kal   ot    rdvavrla    (pda-Kovref;   rpSwov   rip^   \eyov~  li 

<Tiv  6pdt5<^t    ov   ')(a\€whv    ISeip.    Si^^o)?   jap    Xiycrai   ri   Soukevetp 

5  /cal     o     SovXo^,      €<TTi     jdp     Tt?     Koi     /card     po^jlop     SoSXo?    xal 

BovX€V(xiu'     6    yap    POfio^;    OfjLoXoyia     rl^     iartp,     iu     ^     ra    tear  A 

1 2  woXe^op   Kparovfjiepa   rmp    Kparovvrmp    etpai    <f)£iaip,     tovto    Btj 

TO    Si  tea  top   'rroXXol  twp    iv    rot^     p6p,ot^     Sairep    p-^Topa     ypd' 

1155  a  1  ^i.  b  3  SWaTAb  iB  cited  hy  PBeudo-Flutax^c]i  dd  not)!!  0.  6,  p.  933  B  sq. 
5  ml  before  icarii  omitted  in  TI*  M**  Ar*  Aki.  Plut.  ami  in  P*  (jst  haml — adde<l  by  a 
later  hand)  ||  6  iv  y  Bas»'»  ^<^'  if  omitting  the  following  <pa<rtv  Bernays;  Hampke 
punctuates  SovXevwr  (6...Ttt  iirrLv),  iv  ^  kt\,  cp-  Hermes  XTX*  577  n* 


c,  6  Tkfre  is  thtn  ^ne  spetits  of 
slavery t  which  is  natural.  Btd  there  is 
another  species f  coiroentional  slavery  :%  r. 
Thejmtice  of  the  eonvtntum  which  allows 
prisoners  takefi  in  war  to  ^  sold  for  slaves 
is  ufuonditionally  challenged  by  some  {A) 
and  defended  by  others  {B):  §  3.  The 
reason  why  there  are  these  conflicting 
views^  and  why  nevertheless  they  have  a 
common  ground,  is  the  impiication  of 
virtue  and  superior  force.  The  issue 
turns  on  what  constitutes  right  and  jus- 
tice :  §  ^  Weakness  of  the  one  view  (^), 
which  implies  a  denial  of  the  right  of  su^ 
ferior  virtue  to  nde:  §  4.  Others  (C), 
again f  argue  that  all  slavery,  so  far  as  it 
is  legale  is  just :  but  the  war  mi^t  be  un- 
just^ and  they  would  refuse  to  apply  their 
principle  consistently  to  captive  Greeks: 
I  «;-  This  refusal  leads  them  bach  to  to 
^vati  SouXof  ;  §  6.  Illustration  from  the 
conception  of  ftohility :  §  7.  Mest  are 
marked  off  for  true  freedom  and  true  no* 
bility  by  tdrtue  (o^er^) :  §  8.  Recapitula- 
tion :  §§  9,  ro. 

See  Excursus  ii»;  ilampke  in  Philo- 
logus  XX  fv.  1866*  175— 174; ♦  who  com- 
pares U^(vii).  1  §§  11—18;  in  The 
Transactions  of  Camb.  FhiloL  Soc,  li, 
1883  Jackson  pp.  1 1 1  —  1 16,  Postgate  pp. 
119— 123.  Ridgeway  pp.  118—130;  and 
Suscmihl  in  //ermesXix.  1884.  576—588. 
The  chapter  reminds  us  of  A'.  Eth.  1.  cc. 
8 — r-j,  in  so  far  as  Aristotle  is  testing  his 
theoretical  conclusions  by  a  comparison 
with  various  received  opinions. 

1 1  1255  a  I  AT.  *'  It  is  thus  plain  that 
tn  certain  cases  there  are  natural  freemen 
and  natural  slavest  for  the  latter  of  whom 
the  estate  of  slavery  is  both  advantageous 
and  just.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
those  who  maintain  the  opposite  "  vix.  of 


the  doctrine  of  natural  slavery  (a|^inst 
Ridge  way  119  f)  **do,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, argue  correctly.  For  the  terms 
slavery  and  slave  are  used  in  two  senses. 
<:  Besides  the  natural  >  there  is  also  the 
conventional  slave  and  conventional 
slavery;  this  convention  being  a  species 
of  agreement  whereby  the  conquered  in 
war  are  declaretl  the  property  of  their 
conquerors." 

6  o  TcLp  i^iM>*...7i^a«<v]  Xenophon 
Cyr,  vtl.  5.  73  KO^r  "yip  h  ratfiv  dv8pm- 
wots  dt^tot  iiSTiv^  Brav  w^Xtp-ovvruiP  unoXct 
dA*J,  tQsv  i\hvTU)»  efvai  KOil  rk  (r«iJ^ara  tiSv 
iv  -rj  WXft  Kill  t4  xpi^^Ttt  (Congreve). 
It  is  well  known  that  customs  and  usages 
purely  conventional  and  resting  on  mere 
tradition  were  called  vo^oi  by  the  Greeks 
and  considered  more  sacred  and  venerable 
than  the  written  laws:  iii.  16  §  t)  irt 
KvpiiOTfpoi  Kal  TTfpi  Kvpiwrlpiitv  Tuif  irari 
ypdpLfxara  if6fi<av  ol  ifarA  rd  i&Ti  flistv^  and 
VII  (vi).  5  §  1.  Yet  these  '^^  unwritten 
laws  "  are  regarded  as  if  each  of  them 
could  be  derived  from  a  definite  law- 
giver: see  on  11.  g  §§  ii^  14*  Susem, 
(48}  Cp.  Grote  Plato  i.  -249  f.,  151  n, 

%2  7  **ThLs  conventional  right  is  by 
many  jurisconsults  arraigned,  like  a  de- 
magogue, of  unconstitutional  ism/'  Yet 
*  slavery  among  the  ancients  was  at  first 
an  unmingled  blessing  —  an  important 
conquest  of  the  spirit  of  humanity.  When 
men  were  altogether  barbarous  they 
killed  their  prisoners,^  Lecky  //w/.  of 
Rationalism  11.  ^54* 

8  Ypi:l<|»ovTq.L  iniptLV<fp;cDv]  *This  in* 
diclment  was  laid  against  any  private 
citizen  who  had  proposefi  or  carried  an 
unconstitutional  law  or  popular  decree, 
I.  e,  one  which  contravened  laws  or  decrees 
in  force  at  the  time  and  not  previously 

11^ — 2 
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ipovrai    wapapopLmPj     m    Beivop     el    rov    fftda-aaffat     hvvap.h>ov  (II)  i 
lo  Koi     Kara     Bwa^tp     /cpeirropo^    earai     SovXop     fcal     dp'^o^epop 

t6    ^laaSh,     koI    toJ?    fiiv    oiJrey?    Sok€i    toU    Be     iKclvw^^    fcaX 
g  S  TCtJi/    aoipwp,      aiTiov     Se     ravTuj^;    rij^f     a/t«^tcry9^T7crea?9,     koI    8  17 

'TTOtei    TOi)?    Xoyov^    iwaXXdrreipf    on    rpoirop     jipa    dperri    ruy- 
II  ixehias  [ical]  Koraes,  wrongly 


repealed.  Proceedings  had  to  be  com- 
menced wdLhin  a  year  from  Ibe  day  when 
the  proposal  was  made  or  adopted ;  other- 
wise the  proposer  escaped  a  personal 
prosecution*  The  illegality  might  con- 
sist io  the  substance  of  the  proposal,  in 
its  form,  or  in  both  at  once.  A  decree 
(^fr^<fnffpLa)  would  be  formally  unconstitu- 
tional if  brought  before  the  popular  as- 
sembly without  consent  of  the  ^ovXrj 
previously  obtained,  although  there  might 
be  no  decree  proposed  by  the  dovX-^  on 
the  same  subject  which  it  could  contra- 
vene' (Meier  and  Schomann  Aftisfher 
FrtKas  "28?  t).  The  comparison  here 
relates  to  illt^alily  in  substance,  for  the 
sense  is  that  the  convention  or  positive 
law  in  question  violates  natural  law. 
SusEM.  m) 

^  «^s  ckivAv  ictX]  '^on  the  grountl  that 
it  IS  monstrous  if  mere  ability  to  subdue 
by  force,  and  superiority  in  might  alone* 
shall  give  ownership  and  rule  over  that 
which  it  subdues.'-  The  representatives 
of  this  \iew  are  no  doubt  the  same  as 
those  who  declare  all  slavery  to  be  con- 
trary to  nature:  see  §  4,  toU  filv  €6vota 
SoKti  TO  iUaiov  (Ivai  and  3  §  i ,  roh  hi 
rapd  ^ijffi»  t6  5e<nrofitiK,  where  see  tjo/^. 
SusEM.  (*9b)  Note  the  genitive  after 
dpx6pL€vor^  "subject  of  the  coercer". 

II  **This  then  is  their  view:  others 
again  take  the  former  view"  (^if€fvc*«): 
namely,  that  prescribed  by  the  conven- 
tion or  positive  law  mentioned  in  §  1 1  SoKet 
iKfivutt  repeats  the  tpairiif  of  line  7.  For 
convenience  we  may  denote  by  (a)  the 
opponents  (to?!  jfiiv),  and  by  (b)  the 
defenders  of  conventional  slavery  (rors 
5^);  the  view  of  the  latter  is  shared, 
ihotigh  em  oih^r  grm4nds^  by  a  third 
party  (c)  the  rij»^f  of  line  i^, 

§  3  II  *'The  reason  of  the  conflict" 
between  (a|  and  (b)  '*and  what"  at  the 
same  time  **  makes  the  ( two  opposed }  views 
overlap/'  The  general  sense,  as  explained 
p.  106,  is  that  (i)  the  views  of  (a)  and  (b) 
stand  sharply  opposed  (cp.  19  JcaordiTtiH' 
X^ff^^)t  and  yet  (ii)  they  have  a  common 
point  of  contact,  the  two  distinct  facts  (i) 
and  (ii)  being  due  to  one  and  the  same 
causei  the  implication  of  virtue  and  force* 


Bernays  differently^  see  p.  109*    SusEM* 

(51)         , 

1 3  XoYo*»«i  often  tak  en  as  =  argu  men  ts» 
or  again  as  =  propositions,  should  be  ex- 
plained more  widely  as  **thc  propositions 
[conventional  slavery  is  just,  is  unjust] 
together  with  the  arguments  supporting 
tbem  and  the  concliLsions  adopted  in  con- 
sequence  of  them,**  thus  nearly  =  views 
or  reasonings  (Postgate  f/.  r.  m ^  1^3  w,), 
*  platforms'  (Heitland),  theories. 

liraXXeLmiv,  as  in  I.  ^,  15,  vi(iv).  10,' 
-2,  vu(viK  I.  3;  see  lleRland*s  examinn- 
tion  of  these  pas^iages  Notes  11  —  13,  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Jackson  &p,  c. 
1 14  «*  Bonitz  Index  s.v.  compares  ^ira^- 
^ortpl^at/  and  explains  that  from  the 
sense  of  **to  alternate"  it  comes  to  be 
applied  a  J  ca  quae  inter  duo  gcfiera  ita 
sunt  inter  posit  a  ut  cum  utroque  cokatre' 
ant.  **  Said  of  two  different^  or  even 
opposite,  thinjjs  or  views  which  yet  have 
something  in  common  and  again  approxi- 
mate or  meet  or  even  cross  or  run  into 
each  other  or  are  in  inseparable  con- 
nexion" (Susem.).  Oncken  took  it  of 
*iir^/fli^»/j  crossed  or  traversed  by  counter 
arguments,'  Heitland  and  Jackson  of 
''propositions  overlapping^ :  hut  the  former 
thinks  these  are  the  sub-contraries  (<i)somc 
slavery  is  just,  (//)  some  slavery  is  unjust: 
the  latter  holds  that  it  is  the  \hyQi  of  (a) 
and  (b) — all  slavery  is  unjust,  all  slavery 
is  just — which  *  overlap  :  because  the 
*' slaveries  which  (a)  pronounces  unjust, 
(b)  pronounces  just-'*  (See  by  all  means 
the  context  of  this  remark,  Ex.  IL  p*  2o3-) 

T|j6irov  Ttvti  (ctX]  '*in  a  sense  vir- 
tue, provided  it  finds  proper  appliances, 
is  in  fact  best  able  to  subdue  by  force, 
and  the  conquering  side  always  has  ad* 
vantage  in  good  of  some  sort."  These 
two  clauses  are  not  opposed  (against 
Jackson  114  f..  Postgate  121),  they  merely 
put  the  same  thing  in  a  different  form. 
There  is  always  a  presumption  that  pitk 
carries  with  it  d/urr^ :  this  is  the  common 
ground  where  the  two  contending  parties 
mect»  and  here  Aristotle  also  agrees  with 
theoi.  But  from  this  they  draw  opposite 
inferences  as  to  the  nature  of  r6  ^^xotov, 
as  to  when  it  is  just  to  use  force. 
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')(^avov<ja      ')(opr}y(a<:      fcai     0id^€a-9ai      Svparai      ^dXurra,      fcal  (II) 

15  earip    del  to    /cparovp   ip   t/Trepo^jJ    djaBov    nvo^^     mare    8oK€iP 

fi^    dp€V  dperij^    etvat   tt^p    ffiaVy   dXXd    irepi    rov    SiKaiav    fio^ 

g  4  POP   €ivai  rt)p    dp,(pia0jjT7iatP    {Sid    jdp     rovro    rol'^    fjLCP    fvpoia 

SoKei    TO  SiKatop    elpatt    Tol<;    8*    avTo    tovto     Bifcaiov^     to    top 

icpetTTOva  ap-x^tv)'    hr^l    ZiaaTaprmv   ye   X^P^^  TOVTmp   twp   Xo-  i« 

loyt^p  ovTe  la-^vpop    ovSkp   S^ouo'i.p  ovt€  iriOavop    arepot  \6joi,  w 

17  eiJj'o/Afa  l^Lmbin,  wrongly:   <^irr*>  e^dat?  Schneider 


^4  x'^f^TY^^-'^^^^^t  resources  I  ^  iK- 
rht  X-  favourable  external  ciroi instances, 
external  goods  AVr*  E//t.  X»  S  §  4;  so  of 
the  indls'idoaJ  P0/.  ivfvii).  13  §  3*  In  a 
wider  sense*  anything  with  which  the  slate 
requires  to  l>e  furnished,  even  population, 
territory  iv(vii).  4  §  3,  1 4. 

r3 — 16  &n,.,pia¥]  Fiilleborn  remarks 
with  truth  that  the  quahficalions  neces- 
sary here  (amtmnting  in  all    to    atiris 

i^ribus)  really  make  the  whole  theory 
ftitile,  because  *oiher  things*  in  this 
connexion  are  so  seldom  '  equal  ^  Bodily 
qualities,  superior  numbers  and  wea- 
pons, all  sorts  of  external  circumstances 
often  largely  contribute  to  victory.  Con- 
quest is  no  valid  proof  of  the  higher 
excellence  of  the  conqueror :  besides,  the 
one  kind  of  mental  capacity  which  has 
contributed  to  his  victory  is  no  guarantee 
that  he  also  possesses  the  other  which 
qualifies  him  for  wise  government,  above 
all  for  the  exercise  of  despotic  rule  over  a 
conquered  foe.  Nevertheless  Aristotle 
would  be  borne  out  by  a  belief  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world*:  ia  the 

I  main,    success    attends   upon    the   most 

^  capable  nations.     Susem,  (M) 

15  u-cTTf  SoKftv  KtX]  ''^  hence  it  seems 
that  fotce  to  coerce  is  never  independent 
of  virtue,  hut  that  the  dispute  turns  on 
the  nature  of  right  and  juslice." 

§  4  17  f,  (**For  this  reason  some  take 
the  mutual  goodwiir'  of  governors  and 
govemet!  **to  con !*litute right,  othersstand 

L-cwi  the  naked  right   of  the  stronger  to 

» rule.")  The  parenthesis  is  due  to  Ridge- 
way ;  Ileitland  saw  that  'this  remark 
breaks  the  course  of  the  argument'  (p. 
14),  The  grounds  for  the  view  of  (ft), 
which  had  not  been  stated  above  §§1,1, 
arc  now  given  by  hih.  rovro ^ 

ToSs  |i4v]  Clearly  again  the  unqualified 
Opponents  of  slavery.     Susem.  (ft01>} 

Jackson,  115  «.,  first  proved  that  one 
meaning  of  fi^voia  is  *  loyalty:  the  will* 

•  (And  no  less  by  the  scienlific  doctrine  of 
the  fciirviv;d  of  the  fmcsL] 


ing  obedience  which  an  inferior  renders 
to  a  kind  and  considerate  superior*.  To 
take  it  solely  to  mean  *the  goodwill  of 
governors  to  governed'  seriously  invali- 
dates the  protest  of  the  anti-slavery  party 
wcLp^  tpvffiv  elvaL  rd  6e<rir6i^€ip;  masters 
might  always  urge  the  plea  that  they  held 
their  slaves  from  disinterested  motives, 
Giphanius  notes  well;  benevolenlia  et 
bona  existimatio  magistral  us  et  dominos 
pepent.  Cp.  vii(vi).  5  §  4,  §  lo;  V[ir(v), 
II  §  11:  QvayKolotr  t6vovi  elj'tti  raU  tu* 
pa»¥i<n  sc.  TQif%  doL'XoLf  xai  rAf  yvvaiKaf, 

18  r6  tAv  KfKCrrova  ^pj^f^v]  Cp. 
Thuc«  V.  105,  2,  Plato  Gorgias  483  C  f, 

19  iird  answers  the  sentence  fj  tiWrc 
^K€iv.. . "  If  however  these  two  views  stand 
oppose<iand  apart*  the  fonner  has  neither 
force  nor  plausibility,  (implying  as  it  tlocs) 
that  the  superior  in  virtue  has  no  right  to 
rule  and  be  master."  x'^P^^  i^  used  pre- 
dicatively,  hia^rdvruv  is  the  opposite  of 
ivaX\Q:rrtiy  I  if  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  two  views  be  lost,  if  they 
stand  opposed  without  any  community. 
For  the  sense  of  separation  the  passage 
quoted  by  Jackson  (see  p.  208)  3e 
long,  ft  brev,  vitat^  464  b  16,  ts  most 
instructive:  irdrepoi'  rai'TA  piaKpo^ia  fcal 
T^if  ^inny  \ryi€tpQ.  rCiv  ^vff^i  crirvcCTttfTWi', 
17  K€x^pt<fTai  kqX  t6  ^paxv^iov  xal  tA 
ytKTUi^Sj  ^  xar  ivltis  fx^v  t^Q^ovi  ^iraX- 
Xdrrn  rA  yoffuilir}  rV  ^wtM  <rti>xora  rotf 
^jpaxi'jSioii,  Kar  <?*^ar  3'  o6i^v  KutXvti 
voauiSeii  fUai  j^taKpc^loui  ovras.  Others 
(Schneider,  Jackson,  Postgate,  Ridgeway) 
take  ^taerdyTUty^si  p^r  u  /ofiaft/urt  *if 
disentangled,"  each  taken  separately. 

20  lirtpoL  X^-YOk  —  one  of  the  two  sets 
of  arguments  advanced,  that  of  (a). 
Postgate  (<?/.  c.  113)  thinks  Arepot  XW701 
would  be  clearer.  Schneider  took  it  = 
tUHtra  ratio:  to  winch  Hampke  rejoined 
that  this  sense  rcqu  ires  oyfflrf pat.  Jackson 
however  still  maintains  that  it  is  a  true 
plural  *as  in  13  roin  X^oirf",  but  then 
we  should  have  o^^repoi:  his  novel 
and  ingenious  interpretation,  op,  f .  1 15  f., 
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§  5  oiJ    8c?    TO    fiikriov    KUT     dp€rf)p     apx^iv     fcal    Beinro^etP.     2\gi?  (II) 
S'    dpTcxp^cvoi   Ttv€^t    oiif    otopTatf    Btxaiov    ripo^   {6    jdp    vofio^ 
Sitcatov     Tt)     rrjp     Kara     m-oXep^op     SovKeiav     rtdiacn     Stfcalav^ 
&fia     Si    ov    ^aa-tv.     rt^v     re     ^ydp     dpy(i^p     eVSe^^erai     fii}     Si- 

25  Kaiap   elpat    rwp    TroXifi^op,    koI    riv    dpd^iop    SouXevetP    ovSa- 
p,m    &P    ifyalf}    xi?    Sovkov    ^Ipcu*    ei    Si   fiij,    av^^rjireTat    toi)?  (p^  9) 
^vyepea-TdTovv  €tvai  Soxovvra^i  SovXov^  etpat  fcal  ck  SovXtav^  idp 

§  e  avpL^^     wptiBrjpai     Xr}<f>0€PTa<i,      Sioirep     avrov^     ov     ^ovKovTai 
Xiyetp  SovXov<;^    dXXa   rot)?  ^ap^dpov^.    Kalrot    &Tap    touto    Xi- 

30  ytaatp^    ovSiv    dXXo     ^TjrovcTiP     rj     ro     iftva-ei     SovXop    iirep    i^ 
^PX%     ei7ro/i.€J''     dpdyKT}     ydp     elpai     riPm     4>dpat     to  1)9     p^€P 

§  T  iraPTaj(ov  SovXov^  roi)?  Si  ovSafj^ov.     top    avrip    Si    Tpoirov    koX  19 

14  4f«*l  S\wi  n*P*M*»T*'L'  (yp,  0410.  p^  in  the  maigin)^  mwkQ^  apparently  Ai.  || 
17  KoX  Ik  BovXiav  tmnsposed  to  follow  12^5  b  2  dya^oi'  Schmidt  ||  18  ainoi^  Monlc- 
catino  cuitl  |>crliiaps  P^     Over  lliis  word  p^  has  the  gloss  roh  evycvih  nal  Kparriditfra^ 


which  M"  has  in  the  text  after  \ii<p$iyTas 
Taxou  p^  in  the  margin 

departs  widely  from  that  here  given, 
Ilampke  also  takes  19  rovrtatf  tu»  \6ytav 
as  a  singular  of  one  view  and  hence  infers 
that  UrtpQi  Xoyot  denotes  one  view  also: 
M.  Croiset,  Mes  opinions  de  nos  adver- 
saires*. 

41^  ov  8ft,  epexegetic  of  \&yoi,  *the 
view  namely  that...  .  But  Jackson  fol- 
lowing Heinsius  makes  it  depend  on 
XiBav^y :  **  plausibility  to  shew  that  it 
is  not  the  right  of  superiority  in  virtue  to 
nde".  Why  does  Aristotle  expose  the 
weakness  of  (a)?  He  admits  etfvota  as 
the  principle  regulating  the  relations  of 
citizens  in  the  normal  ToXtTflcu,  but  as 
between  master  and  slave  it  is  not  to 
supersede  the  right  of  virtue  to  rule, 

go  at  Take  oXws  with  Arrfx^/itf*'*^*' 
**  Others  again  simply  holding  fast  to 
something  just  and  right  as  they  suppose 
(for  whatever  is  legal  is  just)  admit  the 
justice  of  slavery  in  accordance  with  the 
taws  of  war,  but  in  the  same  breath 
withdraw  the  admission.  For  not  only 
may  the  war  have  had  an  unjust  origini^ 
but  further  no  one  would  call  him,  who 
h  undeserving  of  slave's  estate,  a  slave* 
Else  it  will  follow  that  men  who  are 
held  to  be  of  the  noblest  birth  are 
slaves  or  come  of  servile  ancestry,  if 
they'*  [or  their  ancestors]  ** happen  to 
have  been  taken  prisoners  and  sold  " : — 
as  Plato  was  by  Dionysios.  The  view  of 
(c),  t-a  Tti'^f,  is  substantially  the  common 
opinion  in  Greece,  \^ith  its  latent  incon- 


32  irajfTaxo>\i]  i^  OLpx^t  H*,  yp,  ainuf* 


sistencies.  o\m  was  taken  by  tlampke 
—  'embracing  both  the  former  views  *. 
I^dgeway  {o/^.  c.  1 50)  objects  that  *  if 
Aristotle  was  enunciating  another  theory 
here,  he  would  have  used  ^ti,  5^ '.  It 
will  be  found  uf>on  comparison  of  De 
Aninia  It  5  §§  iO|  1 1  410  b  2  and  Meteor, 
J^-  3  §§  »4*  '5  357  l\  10,  ia»  that  o"Xwf 
and  It*  5^  are  used  in  parallel  clauses 
to  introduce  tiistimi  objections*  the  order 
of  the  clauses  being  indifferent. 

§  fl  28  Bt^TT^  ktX]  "  Hence  they 
refuse  to  call  their  own  countrymen 
slaves,  and  only  apply  the  term  to  bar- 
barians "  :  avToM  used  absolutely  for  aiJ- 
roiJi  <  ro»5f  "EXXijvai  >  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing  as  53  airrovt,  Eaton  com- 
pares the  noble  conduct  of  Callicraiidas, 
Xen.  Hell.  i.  6,  14. 

30  oiJ&4v  dXXo  wrk]  In  making  this 
qualification  they  are  really  on  their  way 
to  the  principle  of  natural  slavery  laid 
down  by  us  at  the  firsts  they  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a 
distinction  between  two  classes,  the  one 
who  are  everywhere,  the  others  who  are 
nowhere,  slaves.  Having  thus  reduced  the 
intermediate  view  of  (c)  to  its  right  sense 
Aristotle  has  no  need  to  refute  at  length 
the  extreme  views  of  |a)  and  (b). 

§7     32    iravnavoij]  Nk,  Eth.  v.  7,  1, 

I  I  34  b  I9t  T<^  p^kv  ^lKT€l  <StKaiOV>  aJcfj^TOJ' 

Kol  waPTaxov  r-^y  avriQv  i^^^  SvvafiLif  (Con- 
greve).  tok  avrov  ictX]  Cp.  iiu  13*  2  17  riJ- 
yiirtta wap' igdirrott qUqi rlfxiot.  S U S EM . (63) 
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W€pl    €vy€U€ia<i''     avrovf;   fikv  yap   ov   fiopop    irap     avrok    €Vj€'  (II) 
*    P€i^   dWa   Travra'Xpv   vop^t^ovKFiPt  toi)?   Xe   0ap^apov^   oixoi   fio- 
35  vov,    fij<?    01/    Ti   TO    fih    dirXw^    evjeuh     teal    iXevOepov    to     S* 

6tmv  ft*  air*  ap,^oiv  iKynvov  pi{(afiaTmv 

§  fl  &Tap   Se   TovTo    XeycoaiUj    ovSevl    dW*   7}    dp€T§    teal    fcatcla    8to- 

40  pi^ovat    TO    BouKqv    Kal     iXcvOepop    xal    Tod^    evj€P€i^    fcal    ro^fs 

us  b  SvayeveU,    d^tovnL  ydp^    maw^p    ef  dvOpmiroxf  apdpmirov    xaX    iic 

33  avroiis  m  P*  Pint.,  aCrralf  PSS^'T'  and  ist  hand  of  P«  (emended  by  corr.»)  || 
iro^*  airTOi%  r  M'  Plut.  and  perhaps  P*  ||  35  koX  omitted  in  P«-*-  Q  M**  S»'T*'  Aid.  and 
P*  (jst  hand),  Ar.  leaves  Kal  iXeMspov  untranslated  ||  36  (roi  before  if  is  omitted  by 
Bk.  Ij  i\eUyif  for  EX^fTj  F  M*  H  37  (Kyi^ot^  Ar.,  iKywoiy  r\  iicySvoiv  P  M" 
p>.4.«.  ^i^i  Plut,  ^^  y^^^^,  p5iQM^  i^ic7(Jm  S^T^  \\  38  d^Weie  M'F*'^-*'  AW, 
Plot,  and  P^  (a  later  hand)    ||    39  o6de»l  H*  Ar,  PluL  Bk.,  omw  W 


35  Aiov  Ti]  **  which  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  an  absolute,  as  well  as  a  relative, 
nobility  and  freed otn  ". 

36  tJn  the  tragic  |>oet  Theodektcs  of 
kphaselis,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
"Aristolle  who  is  rnther  fond  of  quoting 

from  hi  mi  see  Susemihl's  note  (103)  on 
Fcilics  n  §  I,  BeruhanJy  Grkch.  LiUra- 
tvrgesch,  ii  b  p.  64  L,  Welcker  Du 
griech,  Tm^.  in,  1069  IT.  [also  Cope 
yourtml  qJ  CL  and  SacrcJ  PhiloL  111* 
160  f.,  Int.  to  Rhetoric  53  T,  note  on 
Hhet,  ti.  ^3.  3]*  These  lines  are  frag»  3  in 
Nauck*s  Trag,  Grate,  frag.  Susem.  t03) 
§  8  39  firav  84]  From  vj(iv).  H.  9, 
vnt(v).  I.  7  (cp.  iiL  13.  z^Khii.  1.  8.  5) 
we  learn  that  true  nobihty  is  a  combina- 
tion of  wealth  with  high  excellence  here- 
ditary in  a  family,  dpeny  icai  arXoOrosr 
dpxtuor.  How  far  this  third  or 

intermediate  view  of  slavery  and  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  justified  as 
natural  agrees  with  that  of  Aristolle 
himself,  is  more  clearly  seen  from  the 
discussion  in  iv  (vii),  7  §§  i— 3,  where 
see  nn.  (780,  781),  The  question  there 
is,  to  what  are  we  to  ascribe  the  higher 
endowments  and  *  virtue*  which  di^^in- 
guLsh  the  Greeks  from  other  races  and 
make  the  latter  their  born  slaves?  Only 
Aristotle  there  more  precisely  restricts 
Ibis  relation  to  the  Asiatic  portion  of  the 
non- Hellenic  nation^T  as  indeed  he  does 
before  til.   [4.  6,  fauXmrtirrfjooi  rd  ^^  qI 


*Xfftap  rCif  w(pl  T^c  *Evptiiinfif,  The  other 
references  arc  1.  ^  §  4,  5  §  8  f,  6  §  4,  7 
§  3  f..  8  §  u:  IV  (vn).  2  §§15,  16,  9 
§  18,  14  §  II  with  the  noleii. 

In  his  w  hole  doctrine  Aristotle  follows* 
in  the  main,  the  indications  uf  his  master. 
Plato  in  like  manner  condemns  the  en- 
slavement of  Hellenes  by  Hellenes;  AV/* 
V,  469  w  f.,  47 1  A  f.  Ideas  which  Plato 
only  suggested,  AV/.  vtll.  549  A,  IX» 
590  c,  pQliticus  309  A.  Aristotle  works 
out  systematically:  see  on  i*  5  §  9  n. 
(46)  and  the  next  note:  In  trod.  p.  24  f. ; 
Zeller  cp.  c.  \i  i  75^  f.  [Eng.  tr.  Plato 
p.  458  r]     Susem/(M) 

1155  b  I  c£|Lov<riHTX]  So  above  $  §  10 
j8cn>X€Tat. . ,  TToXiTtindK  ^if>v,  Cp,  1 1 1  -  1 3  §  3 
«.,  RkfL  L  9  §^33»  Theognis  535  f,  ouVore 

(TifoXtTj,  Kavxiya  \o$6v  i^tu  I  wre  ydiff  iK 

TOT*  Ik  Soi'Xrjs  tIkvov  i\€v&ipio»  (Ca- 
merarius)  :  also  Plato  Cratyius  394  D 
(Schiller).  Oncken  remarks :  **  what 
Aristotle  requires  however  as  the  visible 
and  palpable  mark  of  innate  slavery  is 
not  the  defonnity  which  Theognis  has 
in  view,  but  a  greater  endown^ent  of 
rough  muscular  force.  He  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  domestic  ser\'ice  of  the  slave 
hardly  demands  more  strength  than  the 
military  service  of  the  freeman,  who 
needs  a  good  deal  besides  mere  erect 
stature'**    Si;s£M,  (55) 
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ffi]pl(av  yiveadai  $7}piov,  ovtq>   koX  i^  dyaGwp  dyaGop.  tJ   S^  ^v-  (II) 
«ri9  0ovXeTai    fiev   rovro    TroteZvj    TroXXa/et?    fjiiprot    oi*   Bvifarat. 

§  9        in     fikv     ovif      €^et      Tivd     Xiyop     7     dixt^i(T0'qrT}<rL^^      teal  20 

5  QVK     elalv     ot     pi^v     <f}vo-€i     BovXot     ot     Se     iX€V0€poi,     SyXop, 

Kal   in   iv  nat  SKopKTTai  to  toiovtov,  mp  t7Vfi(f>4p€t  tw  p^ev  to 

Sov\€V€iP     T^    B€     TO    SetTTTO^eiP    /col    BlfCatov    zeal    Set    to    fL€v 

dpy^etrBat   ri   S*    dp)(€iv^     ^p     Tre^vtcaatv     apj^rfp     ap'^etVj    So'Te 

§  10  fcal    Sea-TTO^eiUt   to     S^     /caKw^     d^vfi(p6pcty<;     iaTtP     dp.(potp    (rd 

lo  jap    aVTQ    avji^ipei    Ttp    p^epet    kol    tw     3X^    /cal    ampUTt    Kol 

ifruyj},    0    Se   Bovko^    pApo^    n    Tofi    hetririTov^    olov    epL^jrv^ov    Tt 

Tou     atip^To^i     tc^y(mptap€Pov     Se     p.epQ^"      8to      koX      a'vp<pepoP  ai 

i(TTl   Ti    icai    (ptXia     SovXtp    koI    Bea-TTOTjf    vpo^    dW-^\ov^    TOi<f 

1355  b  «  y€viffdai  M*  pi**"«'QT^  ||  iyaB*&v^  <:Kal  iK  SouXtin^  ^ov\o»>  Schmidt, 
Cp*  a  17  tl  3  TQUTii  after  iroi^itf  M'  P*  |j  upoXXa^cf  fiiirrm  ov  At.  iroXXcUttr,  cnJ  ^i^yrot 
rn  Plut.  Bk,  which,  though  unsatisfactory,  might  perhaps  be  defended:  see  Ditten- 
berger  <?/.  r.  p.  1371  L  \\  5  The  text  can  hardly  be  sound:  <:c/<rl  Kai>  ovk  Camot, 
Bk,',  perhaps  the  best  suggestion;  qOk  <:dd>?  Susem.^  oiU  <:dvafi4^<r^yjTi^(as>  or 
oi/X  <a.TratrraxoB>f  Schmidt  formerly:  <^oti>  Bojesen^  viK  is  omitted  by  W*  Aid. 
Lambin  Gbltlingj  tl  for  4  Kal  and  <ij  oi!f>  before  6iji\o¥  Lambin,  ovk  for  4  ovif  Gdttling,  ot 
fihf  <et  fi^>  Thurot  II  ot  fibf  ^iVft]  ^iVt*  <TiWr>  0!  ^^i^  and  6  <:5^oi'  5^>  lecti  ffn 
Schmidt  now  edits  ||  (p6\X€t  wanting  in  M'  and  P*  (1st  hand^  added  in  the  margin  by 
p^)  II  7  tA  is  omitted  before  Se^nrofFtr  by  IP  ||  t6»^  fih^  and  8  rbv  d*  Ar.  Nickes, 
who  would  prefer  6  roh  ^iv.-l  rotr  hk.,.Tom  m^v.^^S  mh  ^  \\  8  In  M*  P^  Ar,  a^x^i» 
and  apx^^r^^ai  arc  transposed  ||  11  rod  auffiaros  in  some  older  mss.  probably  came 
after  pJpot  where  it  is  repeated  by  T  M'  and  P^  (ist  hand) 


I  ^  84  ^cns  ictX]  So  above  5  8  10 
ffvfi^ali^ei^.JXevOipti^,  FiUleborn  remarks 
with  Irutli  that  this  admission  quite  inva- 
lidates all  practical  application  of  Aristo- 
tle's theory.  It  is  even  possible  for  a 
Greek  to  be  a  natural  slave,  for  a  bar- 
barian ^  though  an  Asiatic  (sec  on  t,  1: 
4  and  above  «*  54),  to  be  a  natural  free- 
man :  f.  ^.  Hermeias,  Aristotle's  friend 
and  the  uncle  of  his  wife,  who  had  actually 
been  a  slave:  see  on  it.  7.  17.  Hence  the 
non-1  Icllenc  may  even  prove  to  be  the 
natural  master  of  the  Hellene*     Susem. 

§  9  5  OVK  iW-lv]  Fortunately  we  can 
check  the  text  (see  Crtf.  Notes)  !>y  the 
directly  opposed  statement  with  which 
c»  6  opens,  by  §  6,  §  rO|  and  the  next 
words,  line  6,  fv  tictu  ktX  **  in  certain 
cases  there  is  a  clearly  marked  distinc- 
tion of  this  sort,  where  namely.....*" 

g    tA  84  KaKwf]  sc.  arx^^' 

1 10  t6  ydp  ailri  ktX]  See  i  §  3  n.  (7). 

II  6  hi  &ovko9,..i2  Kcx^P<'<r^voy  &I 


|fclf>of}  This  is  said  of  property  {icn}tAa} 
generally  and  of  the  child  A^k\  Eih.  v.  6. 
8  quoted  on  4  §  5  above.    SUSEM.   (5T> 
See  however  Jackson's  note  ad  loc. 

11  Sio...J3  TTpos  aXAi^Xow]  In  A'li-. 
^M.  viiL  ri  |§6,  7t  u6(  a  33  ff.  Jt  is  said 
that  there  can  be  no  friendship  between 
master  and  slave  tptd  slave :  Iv  oh  yap 
fxtiMif  K0iv6»  fCTiv  Ti^  dpxoyri  Kal  dpxo- 
fjiii^iitt  ouBi  ^cXia*  ou6i  yap  SiKaiov.  The 
relation  is  like  that  of  a  craftsman  to 
his  tools,  of  soul  to  body,  of  master  to 
slave.  ttf^cXeJrat  jj^y  70^  wotyra  raura 
vwo  TtDv  xp<^P'^^^^  (cp.  TO  avTo  avfx^ipu  of 
the  textjj  4n\ia  I*  wk  ioTiM.,,,^  yap  5ofl- 
Xot  ifi^ifX^^  opyttifov,  t6  5^  opyavov  d^vxos 
<5ov\oi.  ^  fA^v  Q^if  SouKof,  OVK  l<mv  tptXia 
Trpo%  avTov^  p  5'  avBpuiTror  8oku  yop 
tlvu.i  Tt  UKfxioif  irafTl  AvBpwTctp  irpoi  wdyra 
rov  Svifdfi€tfotf  KOiviMt^ai  vSpiov  xal  awB-^* 
iciTt,  Kal  <^i\ia  di7,  iira^^  Stroit  dv&piitvot. 
Zeller  II  ii  692  (.,  following  Ritter,  rightly 
calls  this  an  inconsistency  which  does  the 
philosopher  honour*    The  author  of  the 
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(fivaei    rovrmv     fj^im^ipoi^y     roe<?     Be    /iifj     tovtop     rdv    rpoirov^  (11) 
9  aXKd,     Kara     vofiov     KOt     ^taa-Beiai,    rovPavrlop)'     (^apepop     Bi 
i6  Kol     €K     TOVToyPf     Sxt     ou     javTOP    itTTt    BetTTTorela     teal    iroiKt^ 

Ti«i7,     ovBe      wojo-at      aXKTfkai^    ai     dp'^al,     Sairep     rtph     ^a-  (p  »<>> 

alv,  Tj  fi€P  jap  ik^vBipmp  (f>va€i  ^  Be  BovXmp  iarip,  KaX 
19 17  fikv  oixopofiiKil  p,ovap')(ia  (fioPap')(€lTai  yap  ira^  ol/eo^), 
§  2 17  Be    TToXiriKT}    iXevGipmP    fcal   tcridP    dpx^-      ^    ^^^    ^^^    Sea-iro-  22 

T179     ou     Xiy^rat     /cara     iwarrri^iiPj    aXXA     r^    rotoa-Be    elifat^ 

Schmidt  at  one  time:  ro^tav  was  suspected  by  Schneider  and  Koraes,  ovrm  tftceiu- 
nivoit  Koraes  El  ^cy^rocT  transposed  to  follow  15  roMon' Schmidt  ||  15  ^i^f/}^ 
,..10  dpx^  transposed  to  follow  1156  a  i  Tpiror  Schmidt  II  td  koX  before  iK  rourwr 
would  perhaps  come  better  after  those  words 


Eudemian  Etkks^  VII*  9,  3  1141  b  17  ff», 
withdraws  the  concession :  since  there  is 
the  same  relation  between  soul  and  body^ 
cmftsmaji  and  tools,  master  and  slave,  in 
these  cases  there  is  no  association  {kqw^^- 
r/a)  possible.  oJ  "pSLp  M  iarivy  oXXci  ro 
p.iv  iVf  t6  S^  tou  Mt  (the  two  members  of 
such  a  relation  are  not  iiidependciU).  oudi 
Siatptrhv  to  aya^op  iKaripiit^  oXXd  cyA^o- 
ripuof  TO  iyoi  oif  iif^m  korur  (the  good  of 
the  one  is  not  separable  from  the  good  of 
the  other,  the  good  of  both  \&  the  good 
of  that  one  of  the  two  for  whose  sake  the 
other  exists),  t6  re  ydp  ^dft-a,  i<mv 
6pyayop  crvfi<pvTOVt  Kcd  tou  Setrw&rov  6  $ov- 
Xos  arcirfp  fidpiov  Kal  Spyavot^  a^at- 
P€t6v,  That  even  a  slave  is  a  man  is 
emphasized  in  another  fragment  of  Phile- 
mon, besides  the  one  quoted  on  3  §  4, 
viz.  ^E^otKti^oficvoi  %S :  kSj^  ihvXot  i  rir, 
ov6ip  ^rroi',  S^cnroro,  |  dtrdpwirot  outoi 
i^Ti»t  oM  a.vdpumo%  ^,  Cp,  Becker  Chari- 
klis  ill.  11  (ed*  1),  Eiig.  tr*  p.  557.  Con- 
sult further  /W.  iv  (vii).  B  g§  1—4  n, 
(801);  I.  1.  I  n.  (7);  ni.  6.  6»  StJSEM. 
(5T  l>)  Corap.  F.  A,  Faley's  Euripides, 
Prtf,  to  vol.  t.  pp.  xiii  f.  with  reff.  there 
giveni  esp.  Hel.  728,  Mdanippt  p-.  506 
(515)1  Phrixiisfr.  823  (828) :  also  O  nek  en 

"•  33  fl"' 

c.  7  A€O^OTc£a  thtn^  or  ruk  ever 
siaves,  is  not  tfu  same  as  statecraft :  §  1  > 
Nor  does  the  relation  of  ^e<nr6n}i  ikpeftd 
upon  science!  §  2.  In  what  sense  there 
may  he  a  science  of  the  duties  (i)  of  slava 
{"i}  of  slaueintmers  (the  latter  quite  distinct 
from  7J  m7Ttif^,  sc.  5oir\wv) :  §§3—5. 

§  1  17  Tfcvif]  Plato.  See  on  i  §  i 
n.  (1).     SusEM.  (68) 

*'  It  is  plain  that  here  and  i  §  t  Aristotle 
is  tliinking  of  Plat.  Folit.  258  e  sq.  esp. 
259  Bi     It  is  however  a  mistake  to  attri- 


bute the  doctrine,  without  qualification, 
to  Plato,  who  at  268  D  introduces  a  long 
and  elaborate  myth  with  the  express 
intention  of  warning  us,  that  though  the 
shepherd-king  of  the  theocratic  period 
exercised  all  regulative  functions  indis- 
criminately, this  stale  of  things  ended 
with  the  Saturnian  Jige,  See  by  all  means 
^74  E  sqq.  From  tliis  point  to  the  end  of 
the  dialogue  the  Eleate  is  mainly  en- 
gaged in  discriminating  the  ToKiriKht 
from  a  host  of  rivals*  Clearly  die  doc- 
trine in  question  is  at  variance  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Republic.  May  we 
not  attribute  it,  on  the  strength  of  Xenoplu 
Memmab.  ui.  4  §  12,  Otcon,  13  g  5,  to 
Socr  at  cs  ? ' '    {]  ackson)  * 

1 9  if  ^  olKovop-iir) . . .  20  ^yjl\  ]  Com  * 
pare  iv  (vil).  %  §4  (4  6/Aofw»'),  vi  (iv). 
II  §  S  [i^  ffftt**'  Kal  o/ao^wk),  also  IK  2§  6, 
III.  16  §  2,  178  I  and  n.  (133)  on  n.  1  §4. 
On  the  other  hand  see  III.  4  §  5  with  n, 
(47[),     SusEM,  (58  b) 

20  A  similar  distinction  between  -h  rCsf 
i\€v0iptjy  Ktti  (fftity  dpxv  ^^^  "7  SecirartjinJ 
is  seen  in  Nic»  £th.  v,  6  §  ^,  §  8,  where 
Jackson  refers  to  FoL  rv  (vit).  i4§^  6,  7, 
§  ig.     See  his  notes* 

I  3  21  ow  X^Ytrai  Kara.  hrtVTi^^r\v] 
As  is  asserted  in  the  passage  of  the  /bli- 
item;  cp.  c,  1  §  2  «.  (2)^  3  §  4-  dXXd 
Tip  roidirSc  clvai]  But  does  this  latter 
at  once  exclude  the  former?  As  was 
shown  in  tt.  (54)  on  c.  6  §  8,  Plato  b 
very  far  from  denying  the  one  because  he 
asserts  the  other.  He  too^  like  Aristotle, 
regards  the  more  capable  as  the  natural 
ruler,  but  for  that  very  reason  assigns  the 
perfect  art  of  ruling,  of  whatever  kind,  to 
thi:>se  alone  who  in  the  strict  sense  have 
knowledge,  i.e.  to  the  philosophers  :  for, 
on  the  Socratic  principle  that  all  virtue  or 
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o/io/ct)?  Si  teal  6  SouXo^  fcal  6  i\€V0€po<;'  iTnarfjfiT}  S*  av  {U) 
€17}  Kal  SeairoTiKt)  Kal  SovXtfCTj,  SovXtKJ}  /lei'  oiap  irep  o  if 
«4  'S,vpaKOva-ais  erraLSevaev  (ifcet  yap  Xa^^avmi*  Tt?  fiiaB^v 
S  8  iBiSa<T/C€  ra  iyKVfcXta  BtaKoifT^fjutra  tov<;  TraFSa?),  en?  B*  av  teal 
iirl  wXeiop  tovtwp  p,ddrja-L<i,  olop  in^Qiroti^TifCJ}  KaX  rclXXfit  ra 
TOtavra  yevi}  rrj^  BtaKoifia^.  ecrre  yap  erepa  eripmp  ra  fiiu 
ivTtfLorepa   epya   rcL   B*    iivwyKaiQTepa^   icaX   Kar^    rrjv    'rrapoifilap 

§  4  £!.£  ^ei^  oiJj'  Toto-irrat  irdaai  SovXifcal  iTnoTfjfiat  elat*  Bea-wo-  23 
TiKfj  S^  iTTtanjfiTf  iarlv  fj  '^r^artKri  BqvXohv*  q  yap  BeairO' 
Tfj?  ovK  iv  rm  KraaBaL  roi)^  BovXov<if  a\X'  iu  ra>  ^rjcBai 
BovXoi^.  ear  I  S'  avTf}  7}  iwicrT^p.'j}  ovBki/  p^iya  e^ovcra  ovBk 
34  (Tcp^vop'  a  yap  top  BovXop  eTrtirraadai  S^l  TroieiPj  eKEtPov  Set 
%  &  ravra  iTTiaraadai  iTnraTTetp.  Sto  cf^roi?  e^ovaia  prj  avrom 
K€uco7rad€lVf      eTrirpoTro^     Xafi^dvet    TavTfjif     ryjv     rifjLtjv^     avroi 

t^  iv  rai^  M*  P'  Suscm.^ — wrongly,  see  Diltenberger  op,  c,  p.  136a,  iif  [roTf] 
Susera.'  II  14  iTaL5€V€v  II*  Bk.  |J  16  tcvtu)v]  rwv  roio utwj'  ir*^  Dk.  I|  o^ffo^^ouK•^ 
pa.t-Qsbxt  Aid,  Bk.  (iftnrotijir^  P*,  ^3^arwiJci}K  Ar.  ||  27  irtpa]  fpya  Q  S'*T^  Aid. 
and  1st  hand  in  P****  (yp,  iT€pa  in  Llie  mnigin  of  P^^  the  right  reading  is  inserted  in  P' 
by  a  latei  hand,  but  subsequently  erased) 


excellence  (d^jm^)  arises  from  knowledge, 
philosophers  have  in  his  eyes  the  highest 
excellence  in  every  respect.  Aristotle 
has  not  taken  pains  enough  over  his  refu- 
tation here.  In  the  Ethks  he  is  more  accu- 
rate, beginning  with  a  successful  attack 
upon  the  Socralic  principle  which  Plaio 
accepted  ;  see  Zeller  op,  c.  M  ii  617  f. 
SusEM.  {59,  60) 

(card  =  in  virtue  of^  as  in  Ka6L  The 
term  *  master*  is  not  applied  to  anyone 
because  of  his  knowledge,  but  from  his 
being  of  a  given  character. 

§3  17  rd  )ib  4vTt|iATipa  ktX]  The 
latter  are  the  conditions  for  bare  existence, 
the  former  for  the  ennobling  refinemenl 
and  perfecting  of  existence.   Slsem.   (61 J 

29  A  verse  of  the  Pani'raliasli,  a 
comedy  by  Aristotle's  younger  contem- 
porary l*hiIemon,  frag*  1.  (J.  G* 
Schneider).  liut  if  one  master  thus  dif* 
fers  from  another,  it  is  implied  that  in  the 
activities  of  freemen  there  is  a  similar 
difference;  that  thus  all  human  occupa- 
tions exhibit  an  ascending  scale  from  the 
lowest  and  most  mechanical  work  up  to 
the  highest  and  most  intellectual,  which 
Aristotle  calls  {^m^tj^ij)  emidoyment  of 
leisure,  as  distinct  from  work  or  occupa- 


tion (Ludw,  Schneider).  See  iv  (vo).  a 
8f.;c.  14  §  r^  ^-     i^usEM.  (62) 

§  4  33  OVK  iv  T^  KTderfiai.]  IJclow 
c.  8  §  2  Wi  7df>  ftrrat  xp^^^f^^^l  toIj 
Korh,  T-Tfv  oULay  vapA  rijif  oix.;  ill.  4.  11 
TT}if  W€pi  rd  otayKala  <-  dpxi*'  ^iffvariK^v  >  ^ 

ditayKaii}v  aXXd  xP^<'"'?«t  fioXXav.  Su- 
SEM.   (63) 

^13  ovSkv  \Uya  iyjoiv^u]  IV  (vii).  3.  1 
tfv^iv  yap  to  >f  5at;\<(j,  ^  6ouKotf  x^^^^ 
ff€tJiv6if,  VI  (iv).  15.  3  ol  3*  irmfptriKol 
<Tt^  itn^t'KitiJ^'V^tial  irpot  aj,  Sr  €VTroptO' 
<rt,  rdmnK^i  ^ovXovt.  Hut  see  I.  13.  14 
and  «.  (125).    SUSEM.  («4) 

§  5  36  The  overseer,  /irfr^oTror,  or 
house-steward,  TOfilat,  was  himself  a 
slave:  Pseud. -Arist,  Otcon.  1,5  §  1  1344  a 
16,  6  §  5  1345  a  8  ff.,  Xen.  O^con.  13.  2, 
Aristoph.  A'fiighlst^^i  f. ;  Becker  Charikles 
in.  33  ^cd.  1),  Eng.  tr.  p.  363.  Yet  no 
doubt  Greeks  by  birth  were  readily  taken 
for  Ibis  office*  as  well  as  for  that  of  rai- 
ttxyurfhi.    SUSKM.  (64) 

Translate :  hence  all  who  have  the 
means  of  escaping  personal  discomfort 
employ  an  overseer  to  lake  this  charge 
and  themselves  the  while  engage  in  pul»- 
Ik  affairs  or  in  study. 


I.  8.  1] 
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<PoT€pmP  TOurmifi  otou   [tJ]    Sixaia   TroXefit/cij    rt^    ov(ra    [^   ffr^pev- 

8         7r€pi  fi€V    ovv     BovXov    Kal    SecTwoTov    TOVTOV    S tin) p la- 0m    toi'  HI 
Msfi  a  rpoTTOif'    3\<k><f   Se    wept    iraaii^    KTrja^ms    xal  )^7}p,aTiaTifCf)<;  6em- 

3B  \yi\  Susem.,  ^  SchnitiJer  wrongly  r  l[UKtda\  or  l{rii  o«<ra]  Suscm.  |[  [ri  Bi^ptv- 
TiKyj]  Susem.',  [fl  Jackson  ||  Conring  and  Spengel  suspect  ihe  whole  sentence  57 
^  5^  K-n}TtKTi...^B  &fip€VTttcilt  Schmidt  all  from  37  17  S^  ^ipufV-i'S^  a  ^  ftipot  t*  ^y 


37  ij  84  ktX]  With  KTjp-iK^  supply 
6&it\it>y.  But  it  may  be  inferred  (torn  c, 
8  §  II,  dift  iicai  17  iroXtfUKTf  t^van  xrifTiK-^  ir«t 
ioTai  (77  ^Ap  <(?77pfirrtici)  ^^pc$  tti/r^t),  ]J  5«? 
XPW^^^  irpos  Tt  rd  ^Tjrpjfa  uai  twi'  avBpwwtap 
o«rot  xc^wif6T<f  apxf<^^*i*  M'7  &4\ov<nify  that 
under  the  one  genus  *  ojfiTensive  war  *  Ari- 
stotle includes  two  species:  {i)  the  chasct 
a  war  against  wild  animals,  {2}  war  con- 
ducted for  the  capture  of  slaves, 

•jrohtpLtK^ 

l__ 

irpof  Ttt  &7}pla  wp6s  ToiJi  <pvffei  BovXovi 

{6TJp€VTlKr}) 

U  this  be  so,  he  knows  nothing  of  an 
art  of  *  man -hunting  ^  and  the  words  at 
the  end,  38  tj  ^i?/>€uti aiJ,  must  be  an  inter- 
polation. Cp.  further  1.  j  %  4  h.  (n)j  6 
§  8  HH.  (54,  56),  IV  (VH).  ^  §  If  01? 
d(i    wdufTtav    Tei{M<T&ai     Setfir^^eiV^    aXXd 

$olfiiw  tI  0u(riaM  dvOptaTous  dWd  to 
ir^t  Tovro  0Tfp€VT6¥  nn,  (737,  718):  IV 
(v II).  14  §  n ,  where  one  ohject  of  mi litary 
training  is  to  StcTTrdfe^  ''wm  aJ£wK  ftov- 
Xeyci*',     SUSEM.  (65) 

This  view,  that  8ifip€UTiK^  is  a  species 
of  iraXfM*fiJi  Jackson  cannot  accept,  On 
the  contrary^  from  8  §  11  (just  quoted)  he 
infers  thai  to  Aristotle  (as  to  Plalo  Soph. 
113  B,  Laws  833  n)  Trohtptiiai  is  a  species 
of  ^Tipitmit^ ;  see  his  note  on  that  passage. 
He  translates  here,  **  the  art  of  acquiring 
slaves,  that  is,  the  just  art  of  acquiring 
slaves,  is  distinct  from  both  of  these, 
from  JouXtir^  and  Jco-Toriifi^,  **  being  a 
species  of  the  art  of  war  or  the  art  of 
hunting.'* 

cc.  8 — tt  tr<pl  mtn\%  KTrfcTftos  Kal 
XpTi|«iTum.iCTi5. 

c-  8  In  what  rtlation  dots  xp^^«Tt- 
<rTt<fi)  stand  to  Ece^ptcmicf  Is  it  (i)  the 
same  science,  cr  {1)  a  dranch  0/  //,  cr  (3) 
a  subsidiary  scietue  ?  It  is  n&t  the  same^ 
for  it  series  a  dijftrtnt  purpost^  accumuh- 
tign  :  §|  1,  2.  IVhether  it  is  a  branch  or 
not  is  disputed^  and  must  be  decided  for 


ecuh  of  the  thsHous  species  of  xpvf'^'''^^^'^^ 
separately:  §  3. 

Reidew  of  the  varims  natural  modes  of 
subsistence:  §§  4 — ii. 

The  natural  art  of  production  {Krip-iK-q]^ 
•whiih  has  for  its  object  the  accumulation 
of  natural  xvealth  within  due  limits  ^  is  a 
branch  of  Economic  :  §§  13 — 15. 

For  this  section  of  the  work  consult 
Ludw,  Schneider  Die  staatsioirthscha/t- 
lichen  Lthrcn  uno  (The  theories  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Politics)^  pt,  I 
Deutsch' Krone,  1868,  pt.  II  Ncu-Rup- 
pin,  1873 ;  Glaser  De  Aristotelis  doc- 
trina  de  divitiis  (Kbnigsberg  1856.  4^ 
with  BendLxen's  review  in  PMiloiopts 
XVI.  498  f, :  Haropke  Bemerkungen  (Re- 
marks on  PoL  I,)  Lyck,  1863 :  Schnitzer 
Zu  Aristoteies  Poiitik  in  Eos  I.  1864. 
499—516  :  Susemihl  on  Pol.  i.  cc*  8—11 
in  Rhcift.  A/us.  XX.  1865.  504 — 517 : 
Buchsenschiitz  Zu  Aristotdes  Poiitik  i.  cc- 
8— II  in  Jahrkfiir  Phihl.  xcv.  1867, 
477  -  482,  713—^     SusEM,  (68) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ari- 
stotle wrote  with  especial  reference  to 
Plato:  Rep.  I[.  370  B— 371  a,  Lawsxi. 
918  A— 930  c  (cp.  VHi.  831  E,  849  D), 
Soph.  1  f  9  A  f,,  313  B  IT.,  213  c,  D,  Politicus 
187  C — 190  A,  etc. 

§1  1256a  1  xpTIP^^™'''^*^  ^s  applied 
(i)  to  the  whole  art  of  acquisition,  tjcing 
thus  completely  identical  with  imTTtir^. 
In  this  sense  the  term  was  introduced  at 
3  §  3  (cp.  4  §  r  «,)  and  this  holds  through- 
out c.  8,  and  iu  9  §  4.  In  a  narrower 
sense  it  is  used  (1)  for  the  acquisition  by 
exchange,  /leTa/SXijrtA-^i  of  the  kind  of 
wealth  which  in  Aristotle's  view  is  un- 
natural, i.e.  not  for  use,  but  to  exchange 
again  at  a  profit.  In  this  sense  XPVt"^* 
Turrnd}  *  money-nmkingi  profit-making* 
=  KaLvrj\iKij  *tiade.'  So  from  c.  9  |  1 
onwards.  Again  in  9  §  ii.  10  §  1  it  is 
used  (3)  for  that  part  of  the  art  of  ac- 
quisition which,  as  opposed  to  (2),  is 
directed  solely  to  natural  wealth  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  Economic, 
Plainly  (3)  =  ^    di'tt><rttXa    )(pi>ifAaTt<FTtif^f 
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p^ao^€if     Kara    top    vfpTjyijfL^i^op    rpoirov^     i'jreifrep    fcal   o     Sou-  (III) 
Xo?    ttJ^    ^t?;<7€Q>?    fj^ipo^    ri     rjv,      TrpwTOP   ^kp    ovp    diropi^aeiep 
av    Ti<i    iroTEpov    -q    ^^fiariariK^    tJ    avrr}  rfj   otKOPOfJitfcfj  iarip 

5  7}    fiipo^     Ti     fj     v7r7}p€TiKy)t    KOI    el    virr^perLtcri^    irorepop     ci<r    r} 

K€pKi8o7roif}TiKT^    TiJ     vipatrriK^     7)     ft)?     y     '^aXfcoupytKr)     Tjf    ap- 

SpiapToiroUa    {ov    yap    mtravTO)^    v7r7}p€Tovan\    a\X'    fj    p>kv    Sp- 

§  a  yava     Trapep^et,    ij    8e     t^i/    t'Xt^j^"    Xe7C(j     Sc     SX'fjp     to     viroK^t- 

fiCPOPy     ef    ov    rt    (iTTOTcXctTfle     epjopj     olop     v^dpry     fikp    epta 

lo  dpSpiaproTTOL^    he    jfokfcop).  Cp-  "> 

OTi   fjLep    ovp    ov^    1}    avrrj    rfi     otKOPOptxp     tJ     ^^pTjpari^rtKT},  a 
SfjXop   (t*5?  /a£i^  7^p  to    iropiaaaSait   r^?  Se    ri    •^pytraaffaC   ri^ 
yap  €0"Tat    jj   j^T^aopiprj   roi^    /card   r^v   olfciap   irapa  rrjp  qIkqpq- 

14 /At/c?}*';)'  TTorepop  Be  p^epo^  avrrj^  earl  re  i]  erepop  etSoy,  ex^i  Biapr- 


ii$6  a  5  [^]  winj|M mcoy,  col  c(  ^i^pcruftiv  Bender,  certainly  not  right*  That  M* 
omits  ^  is  quite  unimportant  II  6  K^pKiSoTtHndi  P'^'QS^'T"  AW.  Bk.  and  a  later 
hand  in  P*,  K^pKiSoTroitxTJ  P*  (ist  hand)  ]|  9  ipiop  FP*  Susem^'**  |]  10  x^^^f^^  T  P* 
Sasein*'"^,  ;itaX«  M'  ||  1 1  t^  oiKcwo^twKjf  ly  XP'?/"^''^''"''^*^  Sylburg  for  olKi^ifOfMKif  {if  oIko- 
vofUKT}  corr.*  of  P*  and  Ek, )  t§  xpVf^^'^^<^'''^^V    II     13  '^'^MJ  ^^P^  ^^*  f*^  ^^  1 '' 


{i)  =  ^/i^  dira^itafa  of  c.  g  §  18;  and  (i) 
the  widest  range  of  the  term  includes 
both,  the  getting  of  goods  as  well  as  the 
getting  of  gain.     Sosem*  (69) 

a  Kara  r^v  v^iiyvi\UvQV  rpi6wcv\  *'in 
accordance  with  the  procedure  adopted/' 
namely,  that  from   part  to  whole.     See 

I  §  5  «■  (4^;  J  §  I  «.  (19)*  "I-  I  §  a  «. 
(4J4).      SUSEM,    (M) 

IvtCiffp . . .i^y]  "*  since  the  slave  i^,  as  we 
saw,  included  under  the  head  of  propertyi" 
being  defined  as  KT^tia.,  a  chattel. 

5  ical  cl  virqp.  ktX]  rhe  more  precise 
way  in  which  this  third  pojisibility  is  ex- 
pressed leads  us  to  anticipate  a  decision 
in  its  favour  (Hampke).  However  when 
the  decision  comes  to  be  made,  10  §§  i  — 
3,  it  only  has  a  preference  giv  en  it ;  it  is  not 
exclusively  adopted,  as  Hampke  thinks, 
lliat  the  question^  in  which  of  the  two 
senses  xPVf^-  is  auxiliary  lo  Economic,  is 
never  taken  up  is  most  surprising.  We 
can  only  conjecture  the  answer  from 
passing  hints :  see  on  10  §  1.   SuSEM.  (67) 

The  one  provides  tools  to  work  wdth,  the 
other  raw  material  to  work  up  (O  nek  en). 
SusEM.  (67  h) 

This  distinction  comes  from  Plato  /\j/i- 
iicus  187  c,  hr^trai  ■cWx*''"^^  vapdxovTo 
Bpyawa  vtpl  Tijtr  LnpavrtfC^i'..JTWffic¥dfi 
ffwatrLovs :    ^88  D,  E  r6  Si  ira<n  roth-atf 


ffdsf^ara  jrapi^ov  i^  tZ^  xal  i^  off  ^iffi-i- 
QvpyoviTiif  ^irhaat  rii^  rtx"^^  v'^v  ef^iro* 
(Jackson).  So  too  the  conception  of 
%nnip€TiKal  T^x"***  comes  from  the  Pali- 
tktts  ^81  E :  &<fax  fiir  rd  wpay/xa  aCrit  ^^ 
Siffuovpyouffit  TaTt  M  irffwoifpyo^Hjai's  6pyava 
rapao'Kivd^owFW  , . .  TaCrrat  fiif^  ^uvairlovs 
<T^»'flr>.  The  Eleate  quotes  rds  fiiv 
re  pi  T€  ArptiKTGVi  Kcd  Ktpxldaf  as  the 
first  examples  of  fu^oincu  rix-  (Eaton). 

§  3  8  vXr|v  T^  viroKfCp^tvov  ktX]  Plato 
denotes  this  by  t5  Trp^jroytpit  dvOpu^roit 
KTrjfia  Politutis  288  E :  but  1/X17  occurs  in 
Phil,  54  c  4fYifd  d^  y€v4<rfws  p.iv  l««a,,, 
rdPT*  6pyava  iteii  wavaif  vX^v  wapari&^aOcu 
ireurt. 

II  Tit  ydp  rrX]  See  «.  (63)  on  c.  7 
§4.     St'SEM.  (6B)  What  art 

is  to  use  the  household  goods  if  it  be  not 
Economic  {itap6.  -  except)  ? 

14  Two  alternatives  are  given  in 
§  I,  -^  ^lpo%  Ti  ^  vjrrfprriKTft  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  lias  become  of  the 
latter  in  the  statement  here  x^repQi^fiipos 
aCrr^t  rj  (Ttpatf  elSos  and  in  §  3,  17  tJ 
ytuipTYiicii  ir&rcpov  p.ipoi  ri  ij  Irepov  7^11'Of . 
For  reasons  given  in  Excursus  m.on  Bk. 
I.  p*  109  ^,  v.,  both  alternatives  of  %  1 
should  be  supposed  included  under  fiipoi, 
that  term  being  so  loosely  used  as  to  in- 
elude  even  an  auxiliary  science.    St;sEM. 

m 


I.  8.  5] 


1256  a  2— 1256  a  23, 
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1 3  ^ifT^tfrt}<Tiv,  el  yap  i<rri  rov  ')(py}^ritrrtKoif  0€mpr}<Tai  iro0€P  XP^~  (^^^^ 
fMtTa  Koi  KTTjai^  €€rraL  jJ  8^  «TT/crt9  TroXXa  7repi€i\7}<f>€  fjAprj  Kal  o 
w\ovTo<t,  wa-T€    wpmTou    ^    j€0}pyttC7}    irorepov    ftepo^    ti    tjJ?    ol- 
KOPOfitKT}^  T)    erepop    n    yivo^f    teal    fca06\ov    ij     "f^epl    ttjp    rpo^ 

§  4        aXXa    p^riv  eiSrf   ye  woWa  t/3o^^9,    Bio  fcal   ffioi    iroWol    xal  a 
TWP  ^WfOiP  Kal  Tmv    dvBpmwmv   €t<rlp'     ov    yap    otov    re    ^t}p    elpev 
rpoipr}^,  ware  at  htatftopal  rrj^  Tpo<f>7}^  tov<;  ^lou^  TreiroirjKaat  Bta- 

§  5  ^epopja^  rmp  f&i&>i/.   twp  re  yap  0f}pimp  ra  fJLeP  dyeXaia  ra  Se  (Ttto- 

15  H  y^p]  rfiTfp  Montecatino  needlessly »  since  Vahlen  (Poftk  p.  i28f,  etU  3)  has 
shown  that  ef  ykp  can  he  used  in  the  same  sense.     Even  then  Vahlcn*s  comma  after 

16  i<frai  must  be  a  full  stop.  But  perhaps  Imp^ur^ryi^iP.  tl  ykp,,,KTTjini  farai,  *  * 
with  the  punctuation  of  previous  edtl.,  is  right     1]     16  (fTTtUy  ij  di}  trrquni  Bernays    || 

1 7  *  *  utare  Coming  Susem.^  *The  lacuna  began  with  w*  or  uJffircp/  Hampke  Schnitzer, 
Other  proposals  fruitier;  see  my  large  critical  eclition,  mi  loc.  and  Addenda  |[  oiitow- 
puK^%  Carve,  -xpyip^aTiartKr^V  H  Ar,  Bk*  |E  19  [koI  Krijcrtf  J  ?  Susem.:  xal  rrijiTtr? 
Stahr     II     11  l^eTo^^^'eM^i  after  ^iatpipovrat  M*  P^     ||     23  re  omitted  by  M»  P^ 


§  3  15  Vahlen  (see  critical  notes) 
takes  e/  yb,p  to  mean  "if  namely*'  as  in 
Alkidamas  De  stfph,  11,  11  dp*  ovk  fuyjdtt 
^fias  dWijv  rt^d  woKiaGm  fif\dTTi}v  \6ywy  ; 
if  yAp  ol  Toil  6i'6^a<nv  i^iiprfafT^voi... 
dir tartar  xal  ^66tn3>v  tA%  tCiv  AK<iv6vTwif 
ypii>^Lti'%  ifxTrnrXSiffi,  and  Aris.  A*^^/.  rn»  17. 
11  f I  ykp  'Axt^X^o  \iyuiv  JXiifKia  itraivtl^ 
efra  AicLKdv^  clra  t6v  d(6y,  6p.oiun  di  Kal 
Ai>5plaVf  17  (ms-  17)  tA  Kal  rA  jroitt  yj 
roiivSf  iirriv.  Elsewhere  yitp  appears 
redundant,  or  rather,  no  apodosis  is  ex- 
pressed to  the  sentence  intrmiuced  by  it : 
AVir,  Ei/t,  Vill.  8.  6  ol  xpW^P^^  ^^  f*^  V' 
BeU  iiri  irXero*»^  Sia^jL^v oifffiv'  fttn  yiip  (so 
long  namely  as)  av  wopl^ffip  -^^otfat  ^ 
w^Xe/af  d\X  57X0(1 :  so  <?7rel  yap  Rket.  W, 
25,  10,  ^  yap  Pol.  VI  (IV).  8.  6,  5t€  p.y 
yap  viIi  (v).  I,  8.  **  See  however  Spengel 
Aris,  Pact.  u.  Vahlem  ttetusU  Bearhei- 
f^'^J^P'  1.1  ff*"     (Suscmihl). 

16  The  elements  of  wealth  enumerated 
in  Mii^  U  5  §  7  (and  PoL  11.  7  §  11)  are 
yift,  x^P^^"  icr^crtf,  ^rt  5^  (?iriirXttj*'  KTijcris 
Kiii  ^Qcmipjiru^v  Kal  d>'?pairi3tt?i'  r  also  ro- 
/i/<r/Aaros  irX^tfos  which,  according  to  c.  g> 
below,  is  not  true  wealth, 

17  irptrrov]  There  is  no  word  like 
l€{ntpov  which  expressly  corresponds  to 
this,  cp.  Poei.  r3  §  -J,  What,  we  may 
ask,  answers  to  it  in  substance?  Either 
(i)  the  expression  is  again  inexact,  and  ^ 
wtpi  TTJv  Tpoip-qv  iTt^i\€ia  must  be  ex- 
tended to  tlie  industries  concerned  with 
all  the  other  necessaries  of  life — shelter 


clothing  tools,  all  things  in  general  which 
Aristotle  calls  *  instruments  for  life  and 
wellbeine/  including  slaves — if  directly 
prodticea  or  acquired  by  plunder  without 
resort  to  exchange.  If  so,  Exchange 
is  the  5€irr«pow,  This  view  is  supported 
by  the  actual  use  of  rpo^i^  in  a  wider 
sense  than  food,  for  sustenance  generally ; 
**  subsistence,"  §  8,  10  §§  i,  3,  {In  these 
passages  acquisition  by  exchange  must  be 
understood  as  well  as  that  branch  of  xp"^- 
pLaramKrt  which,  because  directed  to 
procuring  the  requisite  subsistence,  really 
belongs  to  economic  science:  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  present  question.) 
Or,  (ii)  if  all  that  is  meant  is  direct  pro- 
duction and  appropriation  of  food^  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  temij  then  wc  must 
look  for  "  secondly  "  in  the  remarks  on 
the  procurement  of  clothing  and  tools 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  or  from 
animals  under  domestication,  §  ir,  and 
on  the  capture  of  slaves,  §  13.  In  any 
case,  whatever  the  grounds  for  supposing 
the  text  defective  (sec  on  §  la  n,  74), 
this  is  not  one.     Susem.  (70) 

^6ttfKtv  is  dependent,  like  ir6&€P  line 
15,  upon  i(TTi  Tov  xp.  ^(i^p^ffai* 

§§  4,  6  That  the  way  in  which  animals 
support  themselves  determines  their  mode 
of  life  is  more  fully  stated  //ist.  animal,  !♦ 
I.  ^3.  487  b  33  E.,  VI n.  1,  ir,  389  a 
4  ff.;  and  the  proof  is  given  in  detail  ib. 
VIIL  cc,  1 — II.  Under  KapTo4>Aya  are 
included  animals  who  feed  on  berries, 
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paSixd  €OTiv,  o7rorep«i)«r  o-vfi<f>€p€i  tt^^?  Tfjp  rpotprjif  at/roK   Sia  to  (I IF) 

«5  ra  iikp  ^mo(f>dja  rd  Be  KapTTo^aya  rA    St    Trafitfxiya    avT<^if  elvai, 

mare  irpos  ra?  pa^rmpa<i  koI  t7}v  aipetrip  t'^p  rovrti^v  ij  ^v(n<;  ro^^ 

fiiovfi  avTwp  Si(ipi(T€Pf   €7r€l    B*    ov  ravT^  e/cacrrtp    tJSi)    Kara  <^iJ- 

aiv    aWa  erepa    ere^ot?,     Kal     avrmp    twp     ^a)0<f>ekymp    kcu     rmv 

%  ^  fcapiro^dfytav     oi      fiioi     irpo^     aWTjXa    Bictrraaip*     Qfiolm<;     Si 

30  Koi    rmp    dpdpm'rrmp,     ttoXi)   yap    Bta(f>€povaiP    oi     rovrt^p     fiioi.  4 

01    fjL€P    ovp    apyoraroi    POfLtiBe^;    elfTiv     (?J     yap    aTro    rwp    I'J/jte- 

pmv    Tpoif>rj    foj&jv    aP€V    iropov    ytverat    c^oXaJbuo'ii^*    dpayKaiov 

Se       ovTo^      fiera^dXketp     roU     fcrt^veat     Bed      rds     pofidf}     teal 

34  avTol      dvaytca^oprat      avpaxoXovBelp^     &(T7r€p    yempjiap     fcSo-av 

%lj€wpyovPT€*i)^    ot   S*    aTTo   0^pa^     faJcrt,    xal     Oi^pm     ere  pot     ere- 

pa<i,    otop   ot  fi€P    ciTTo   X7j(rT€la<if    ot    S'     d<l>      aXte/a?,     oaoi    Xi- 

7$  rA  M  TafA«pdya  omitted  by  the  ist  band  in  P*  (suppbed  by  p*  in  the  tnaxgin)*  tA 
Bi  by  M'  II  16  h-al]  tcarl  Bcrnays,  perhaps  rightly  II  30  iroXt)  iroXXoi  P^S^T** 
Aid.  and  probably  also  Q,  mu/tis  Q)  William  |J  31  ovi']  70^1  F  apparently  i)  53 
^€Ta^dX\tii^  after  rdit  myi'eo'i  M'  P>     II     36  ahidas  AM.  oXfJat  M*  P»-''»-« 


rootSj  fruit  and  vegetables ,  so  that  the 
term  is  wider  than  wmi4>dya  =  herbivorous. 
In  I/iiL  animaL  ffapKo^yot  *  carni- 
vorous *  is  chiefly  used  :  ^^io^dyof  hardly 
ever. 

$  5  36  ^aiTTwras  facilities :  "to  enable 
them  to  get  at  their  food  and  capture  it." 
By  To&rfit¥  understand  fvja  piimarily, 
though  Kopwot  would  be  included.  Ber- 
nays  reads  jcora  for  moI  1  *'  to  give  them 
facilities  for  the  capture  of  their  food," 

§§  6"«  Smith  I  health  0/  natums 
In  trod.  Chap.,  Mill  Pol.  Eton.  1.  pp.  U 
ff.  rightly  place  lowest  in  the  scale  the 
savages  who  depend  upon  casual  hunting 
or  Jishingy  although  in  such  a  life  fits  of 
prolonged  and  strenuous  exertion  alternate 
with  periods  of  indolence.  In  Homer 
Ihe  cannibal  Cyclopes  are  a  pastoral 
people.  As  Aristotle  thought  that  all 
domesticated  animals  had  once  been  wild, 
Hist,  tinim.  I.  1.  29  488  a  30  ff.^  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  labour  of 
taming  them ;  cp,  n.  above  on  5  §  7. 

31  The  Scythians,  or  such  North 
African  tribes  as  Herotlotos  describes, 
IV.  i86|  would  represent  these  ¥o^d^t%. 
They  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  non- 
migratory  vi>fiut  of  Hellenic  democracies, 
VII  (VI).  4.  I  J. 

51  **The  cattle  being  forced  to  shift 
their  quarters  for  pasturage  the  owners 
must  also  go  aljout  with  tbem,  as  farmers 
to  whom  live-stock  serves  instead  of  land/* 


§  7  36  X^iffTfCaf]  It  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  Greek  philosopher  that 
while  he  is  indignant  against  trade  and 
particularly  against  lending  money  on 
interest,  9  |  9  ff.,  10  §§  4^  5,  he  includes 
piracy  as  one  species  of  the  chase  amongst 
the  direct  natural  modes  of  acquisition 
or  production^  and  therefore  as  appro- 
priate to  a  householder.  He  was  led  to 
this  by  the  observation  that  not  only  do 
certain  unci\^lizctl  tribes  live  by  plunder, 
and  combine  with  a  nomad  life  a  life  of 
brigandage,  but  also  amongst  the  most 
ancient  Greeks,  as  Thuc.  I.  5  precisely 
informs  us,  piracy  was  rather  honourable 
than  disgraceful  qvk  ^x*"^**'  "^^  attrx^f^w 
ToiJTQtf  Tou  (pyov  0^porrot  U  n  kqI  S^nfs 
fid\\f>v^  cp.  Horn,  Od.  ni.  73,  Jx.  751  : 
and  even  later  it  was  usual  aniotigst 
the  Locrians  and  other  Hellenic  peoples 
(Thuc.  I.  5.  n,  31,  IV.  ^.  2).  Here  he 
has  forgotten  liis  own  prmciple,  that  the 
true  nature  of  a  thing  must  not  Ijc  sought 
in  its  l>eginnings,  but  in  its  perfect  devel- 
opment 1  a  §  8»  A  strong  national  preju- 
dice is  apparent  in  all  this,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  earlier  centuries  of  (he 
Christian  era  had  the  same  aversion 
to  lending  on  interest  (see  Introd.  30), 
while  many  barbarities  were  allowed  with- 
out scruple,  as  for  instance  the  right  to 
plun<lcr  wrecks,  which  Schlusser  (i .  47  «.J 
adduces  as  a  parallel  See  Introd,  17  f. 
StrSEM.  (n) 
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/Ai/a?    Kal    IXt}     teal    worafjtoii^     ^     OdXarrav     TOiavrijv     Trpoaot'  (111) 
tcova-iVf    oi   S*    dif    Qpvidwv   ?}   dt}pi(t3P    ttypiaii^'     to    8e    wXeiHTOP 

39  yipo^s   Twp   dtf0pmirmv    diro  nj^    yr}^   f^    xaX    rmv     tj^ipmp    Kap- 

g  8  'JTWV.    01    fjL€V    ovp    0ioi  TotTovTOL    c^cSop    ftV^y,     oaoi     ye     avro-  5 
ipVTOP     €)(ov(n     TJjp     ipyaaiai^     xal     fxrf     hi      oKhjiyrjs     Kal    Ka- 

56  b  mfKelas    KOfii^oprat      tjjv     rpo^iqv,     vofiaSi/co^     yet^pyixo^     X17-  tp^  »»> 

arpiKd^    a\i€VTi/c6<:    d7}p€VTiK6^.    01     Se    Kal    pLijvvvre^    €k    tov- 

TWP    T^Bio)^    fcGtJt,    wpoaapaTrXTjpovPTe^    top    ipSeearepop    ^top^    § 

rvy^dpei     iKkciwtap     irpo^     to     avrdptcij^i     eti'at,     olov     o't    fiep 

5  po^mBikop    SfLa    Kal    XjjarpiKop,    ot     Se    yempjiKOP     xal     ffjjpeu- 

%9TiK6}/'  opoiiiJ^  Se  Kal  frepl  roi)?  aXkov^^  ci?  ai/  tf  XP^^^ 
aupapayKa^jf^  rovrop  top  Tporrop  BtdyoViTip,  t}  ^€p  ovp  ToiavTij  o 
KTrja-i^  VTT^  avTJj^  <f}aiP€Tat  t^9  <f>va€m^  BeSop^evij  frao-iv^ 
9  mairep  Kartl  ti^j/  'TrpwTujp  yivea-tp  ev6v<iy  otrreu?  Kal  reXeww- 
§  10  Betaip.  Kal  yap  KaTa  Tr]P  ef  ^'^PX^)^  yipeaip  ra  fiep  trvpeK- 
TiKTCL  TfiJi'  f<&J&Ji/  ToaavTTjp  TpofftTfp  CO?  Uaprjp  etpai  /iej^t? 
ov  ap  BupTjTat  avTo  avTm  Tropi^etP  to  yeppTjOep^  olop  ucra 
atcm\i}KoroK€l  17     oJoro^ct*     otra     Sk     fcaoTo^etj     Tot?    yepvto^ipoi^ 

4t  [/^a(rfcu'...b  1  tt^i*]  Schmidt 

1156  b  1  iropl^oPTai  IP  Bk.  perhaps  rightly     ]|    yftafnyixbi  is  wanting  in  V  M',  and 

perhaps  Spengel  is  right  in  transposing  it  to  follow  &yjp€vnKos    ||     3  r6tr  ip^dtntpav 

Koi'  Bemays,  rh9  iv^tltrrarow  ^a»  V  H  Bk. ;  rb  ivSth  tou  ^iov  Bas.^^  tA  ^I'^efr  Kara 

'r6*' /3i<>»' Rciske  (better)     ||     [i,,. 4  di-oi]  Schmidt     |l     S  Mofx^vyj  U- Bk.    \\    i 3  761^0- 


37  Towttfnjv]  *such  as  before  de- 
scribed '  /.r,  "  suitable  for  fishing  *.  The 
same  use  of  ihe  pronoun  in  I*  i.  7,  and  in 
II.  4.  4  Set  5^  TC!iot>roi^E  (t.ef.  'less  friend- 
ly *)  €tvaL.     See  Co|^>e  on  />ikd,  i»  5.  (k 

36 — 58  With  this  classification  of  the 
different  modes  of  the  chase  cp.  Plalo 
Laws  vn.  813  b  :  iroXX^  pLiv  'fj  twv  iv^- 
iptifp  (sc*  ^jj^)»  uroXXi^  5^  17  Tuv  wrrj- 
rwr,    wd^ToXijf  5/   xal   t6   w€pl   t&.   wt^h. 

ir€tat  Ktti  XT^err(Iir.,.^$pax.    See  also  «*  on 

7  §5. 

39    i^\Upmy]  cultivated. 

§  8  40  ocoi  yt  avTO(|»vT<iv]  *'  derive 
their  employment  from  natural  growth," 
Nature  is  used  now  for  m  hat  is  primitive 
)(  the  later  development. 

4 1  iroTTjXclla^ retail  trade;  i^iropia  = 
wholesale  tradei  commerce.  The  former  is 
used  as  a  contemptuous  term,  *' huckster- 
ing'', lUato  Laws  viii.  849  D,  XI.  918  D, 

II §6  b    I     n^v  Tpo+ifv  ^  sul>sistencet 


support:  see  n.  (70)011  §  3*  StfSEM^  (T2) 
^  ot  Si  ktXJ  *' Others  .^Icct  out  of 
these  some  which  they  combine  in  order  to 
pass  an  agreeable  existence,  supplying  by 
an  addition  the  lieficicncy  In  independence 
of  a  more  meagre  mode  of  life  "  (Cope), 

§  9     7     0"i;j'a»'O'y*:d^  =  constrain  :  iriJr 
intensive  as  in  iTvp.ir\i:fpoOv, 

§    10        [1       S^lft  ir*C0lXl]IC0TOKfL    ^    IJOTO- 

KfiJ  Aristotle  erroneously  believed  that 
insects  lay  no  eggs,  but  produce  worms 
or  maggots  which  are  then  transformed 
through  several  metamorphoses  into  the 
perfect  insect :  see  Aubcrt  and  Wimmer 
I  ft  trod,  to  the  De  gencraiione  attimaf.  p. 
14,  Meyer  Tki^'kunde  des  Ar.  p.  201  f* 
What  he  says  of  the  difference  between 
wonn  and  egg  serves  in  particular  to  ex- 
plain this  passage.  Thus  Dt  g£mr,anim. 
11.  I  |§8 — 11,  731  a  15  ff, :  one  species  of 
animals,  the  viviparous  +  bring  forth  yotmg 
like  themselves  fully  developed;  others 
bear  offspring  not  yet  organi?^  or  of 
perfect  form,  and  of  these  the  vertebrates 
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14  ^x^*    Tpo(f>7jj/    iv   avrol^   M^XP^    T41/09,    rrji^    rov    KaXovfiii/ov    yd-  (III) 
§  11  Xa/cTo^    <f>v(nv,     ware    ofwlw^s    SrjXoPj    on    fcal    [yepofievoiq]    olf}-  7 
riop    rd    re    <f>vTd    Ttoi^    ^(Atoif    iv€K€v     ^Ivat    kclI    rd    OLhXa    fcSa 
TtSv    dpQpmrmif     x^P^^*    '^^     ^^^    Vf^^pa    xal     Sid    tjJj'    yprjatv 
ical    Sid     ttIp    rpO(f>T}Vj    rmp     Se     ay  pimp  ^    el    /ij)    wdvra,     dXXd 

19  T«   ye  TrXeitrra   r^?    t/>o^^?    #cat     aXXi;*?    ^oTjOeia^     €i^€K€v,     tva 

§  12  /tai      i<T8rj<;    koX    dXXa     opyapa    yiptirat    ef    ayreSi'.       et     out'    rf 

f^v(Ti^     fiT^Seu     fi^re     areXe^       irotel      ^tJtc      /jtari^p,      dvayxatop 

rwv     avBpdiwmp     ?v€k€p    avrd    Trdvra    TreTroniKevat    t7}u    ^vatv* 

^3  8to    Kal    ^    TToXep^iK^    <f>va-€C    Kt'fjrifCTj    ttw?    Icrrai    (r;    7dp    5i?-  a 

ytvvtiifA^voii  I-^  (ist  hantl),  oXXwi  7e»^opi^»^ots  P^  (corf.*  in  the  margin),  yivo^vtat 
(  =  the  facts)  Zcll  (in  his  ed,  of  the  Ethics  IL  p.  405  f.)>  {koX  ^e^o/i^KCHj]  Ikmays, 
[817X0*'  Srt  Jioi  y€vop.iy^i\  Bender  ||  18  Before  wdvra  in  11^  is  another  rA  ^Xo,  (raXXa 
pi),  a  repetition  of  the  preceding:  vav  {sic)  P*  (ist  hand),  ra  iroK^ra  V^  (corrector) 
II  %Q  yitufrai  M'P*  ||  70S*'  Conring  Suscm.^,  which  suits  the  sense  but  is  against 
Aristotle's  usage,  ykp?  Susem,,  01%  P  n  Ar,  Bk,  Bernays  ll  13  [Sta...a4  avTij<s]  and 
13  MTTfTtK^  4>MTei  woXtfiiK^  also  34  li  ^i.,,26  WQ\fpi^v  Kal  jrpufTov]  Schmidt,  who  trans- 
poses the  latter  to  follow  1^55  b  3^  ^lypetrrtioj.     Sec  Qu.  Cr.  rii.  5  ff. 


(rA  ivtufia]  lay  eggs,  while  the  invertebrates 
(tA  opaifjia)  breed  worms.  The  difference 
between  egg  and  worm  is  this  :  if  the 
yonng  animal  is  developed  from  a  part 
and  the  rest  serves  as  nourlshnient  for  it, 
it  is  an  egg:  but  if  the  whole  of  the 
young  animal  proceeds  from  the  whole  of 
what  is  produced,  it  is  a  worm.  Also 
//is/,  aiiim,  1.5.3  4^9  b  6  ff. :  a  perfect 
germ  {ninfipua)  is  called  an  egg  when  one 
part  of  it  serves  for  ibe  formation  and 
another  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young 
animal  developed  out  of  it»  a  worm  when 
the  whole  animal  is  dcveloj>ed  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  germ  by  its  organization  and 
growth  :  cp*  ib.  V.  19.  1  550  b  ^8  ff. 
ix  Zk  tQp  {TicciiX^jcwjf  oiLfK  Ik  fiipovi  rtvht 
yivtTai  rh  fj^oy,  tSiffwep  ifc  r^  tpuv,  AXX* 
Shot'  ai/^d^erat  xal  BiapdiioiJtiiJfof  yirerai 
TO  i^tfov,  and  De  ^fmr.  anim.  ill.  1.  4 
751  a  27  f.  ovx  *it<rwrfi  ol  ffKtJArfKti  avrd. 
Bt*  airrwy  (sc  rd  ifd)  Xo^^dpct  t^v  aO^t^iy. 
1 1  follows  from  these  explanations  that 
what  Aristotle  asserts  m  the  present 
passage  of  worms  is  in  reality  only  true 
of  eggs.  All  that  the  former  receive 
from  the  parent  worm  is  that  capacity  for 
perfect  self' development  which  is  wanting 
m  the  egg.  Cp.  also  10  §  3  «.  (4/6). 
Susem.  (T3) 

the  natural  substance  called  milk.  So  roD 
d^^t,  rod  9tpp,w  ^i/ffif  — air,  heat  respec* 


tively :  see  Bonitz  In  J,  Ar.  838  a  8  ff, 
with  the  examples  837  b  42  ff» 

§  11  15  7ivo|jiv&is]  '*  after  they  arc 
Ixtrn.^^  The  cnule  teleology  of  g^  11,  11 
is  common  to  all  the  Socratics  and  was 
probably  derived  from  Socrates  himself; 
Aen.  Ahm.  1.  4.  5  fF. 

§  12  13  Sii  Kal  1]  TToXf^Ki]  ktX]  This 
does  not  directly  follow  from  the  fore- 
going. Some  intermediate  thought  has 
to  be  supplied  i  <.  it  must  further  lie  as- 
sumed that  amongst  men  them.sclves  the 
less  perfect  are  formed  for  the  service  of 
the  more  perfect  >.  Cp.  also  «.  (70)  on 
§3.     Susem.  (74) 

* '  There  are  at  least  four  ways  of  taking 
this  passage.  (ij  Vettori  Giphanius 
Schneider  Bojesen  make  ai/riTT  and  j 
holh  refer  to  iroKti^u-q.  {%)  Lam  bin, 
Schnit/er,  Stahr  refer  oyri^r  to  ToXr^iixi^, 
^  to  dTipiVTiKri.  Tliis  is  plainly  absurd  ;  for 
if  ByipnrriKn  can  be  used  against  men  as 
well  as  wild  animals  it  is  no  longer  fxipot 
TToX^/uiT^s,  but  at  least  as  extensive  as 
iroKifxiKii.  (3)   Gan'e,   followed    by 

Hamjike  p*  16,  refers  iiwrijf  to  itt-ijtutj, 
and  p  to  §Tip^vTi,KTi*  There  are  tlirce 
objections  to  this :  (o)  It  proves  too 
much ;  for  if  we  deduce  the  right  to  make 
war  from  the  right  to  hunt,  why  should 
not  captives  be  eaten?— a  notion  which 
Aristotle  (?)  iv  (vii).  1.  15  expressly  repu- 
diates with    abhorrence,      ip)  Wars  of 
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p€VTiicri    p,€po^    ai/T^v),   fi   Set    '^rjo'dai   irp6%    t€    to     Bijpia    Koi  (HI) 
^va€i  hiKaiov  Sma  tovtop  t6p  TroXe^i/. 

3tS  €if     p,€V      OVV     elZo^     KT7}TlKtj^      fCaT^       ifiVfTiP      Tfj^       oltCOPOp^iftl}^ 

fUpoii  ifrriu*    0  Bel  ^roi  vwdp^^^etv  t;  iropl^€iv  avrrfv  ottci)?  virap^Qj, 

26  ^wra  after  rom-ov  II' Bk*  On  rodrm  p^  gives  the  gloss  rh»  &T/fpevnx6v,  this  07fptv* 
TiKOP  has  crept  into  the  text  m  T  M*  after  roOroif  top  ||  irputTov  is  added  after  iroXf- 
ftov  by  M'  P^  and  P-  (corr,)i  koI  rp^ow  by  T :  but,  as  Schmidt  observes;  tiiis  wpwrov 
has  arisen  from  a  =  iw  {[  27  KTrp-iKrjs  after  ^rarct  ^(5<rii'  M*  P^  ||  tiJi  o£*o»^;tiia^r]  roD 
oiiroro/oxofl  Thnroti  [^ipot]  Schneider  Hampke  Thurot :  but  see  Comm,  f|  28  [iirriv 
"^^XV]  Schmidt  If  S\  jJ>  Thurot  {Rnf$ie  cridgui^  1869,  p.  84  f,),  flt  5  Scbnitzer,  fl 
Lambin  Reiske,  o<Tt>  Zwinger,  <iratf>d  Bernays:  in  Revue  critique^  1872,  p.  57  ft 
Thurot  considers  the  sense  given  by  the  last  three  suggestions  necessary  :  d  Rassow, 
who  transposing  o.,.  uT^pxP  to  follow  iiUfat  and  reading  ou  for  19  wv  has  the 
following  order  ivri^  *  oiJ  i<m  &Tfffavpiffp^f.^,il  oUias  d  ^€t  ifTot...5rwt  iird/JXI? 


defence  or  to  regain  liberty  can  hardly  be 
called  hunting  :  the  notion  of  hostility  Is 
the  wider,  (y)  The  clause  un  ^yaet  dl* 
jraioF  assigns  a  separate  justification  for 
the  kind  of  war  in  question,  which  is  not 
therefore  deduced  from  the  chase.  It 
depends  upon  the  view  of  slavery  laid 
down  in  cc.  5*  6.  (4)  Sepulveda  renders: 
^1(0  fit  ui  opes  bdh  etiam  parandi  raiio 
a  naiura  quodammodo  prcjkiscatur^  mak- 
ing ToXf/Auc^  an  epithet  of  rnrrtJCT^  and 
pAp€^%  av'nj%=fjJpoi  itQ\ffiiKTft  wriTTtJnJt; 
he  also  refers  j  to  &7ip€V7tK^.  But 
though  this  gives  excellent  sense  it  in- 
volves transposing  ^(Jcft  after  /tTijrtffiJ: 
and  there  is  nardly  good  evidence  of  two 
adjectives  in  -ttcrj  so  combined^  the  one 
as  attribute  the  other  as  substantive/* 
SUSEM.  QuaesL  Cri£.  riL  p.  6  f.  Then 
translate  :  *^  hence  the  natural  art  of  war 
will  belong  in  a  sense  to  the  art  of  acqui* 
si  Lion  (for  the  chase  is  only  one  branch  of 
it) "  viz.  of  natural  warfare,  and  ^Tiptv- 
'^t'f^'ht  §  7i  is  axni^VToi  ipfyuaia.  **  It " 
i.£,  war  "has  to  be  employed  not  only 
against  wild  animals  but  also  against  all 
such  men  as,  though  naturally  slaves , 
refuse  submissioni  this  species  of  war 
having  a  natural  juslilicatiun." 

The  view  given  above  as  {^) — aiJnJj^ 
KTtfkK^Sf  B  —  t'^jpf wTA/c§ — is  supported  by 
Jackson,  who  would  extend  the  parenthe- 
sis to  TrbXtfxov,  He  tranUates  :  'natural 
warfare  will  tn  a  sense  be  a  branch  of 
actjuisition:  for  (i)  the  chase  is  a  mode 
of  acquisition,  and  (2)  can  be  applied 
either  against  wild  animals  (in  which  case 
il  is  tfifpevrucij  proper)  or  against  natural 
flaves,  who  reiuse  to  obey,  that  being  a 

H. 


branch  of  war  which  has  a  natural  justifi- 
cation.'   He  adds:  *'The  haipt<xit  then  is 


irnjTiiC"ij 


Brfp^MTucfji 


STlpamtdf  proper 


woKEfHK-^ 


From  7  §  5  it  would  appear  that  wo- 
XfpuKii  is  still  further  divided*  So  Plato, 
Sop/i,  212  c,  includes  Xtjctt^^i},  di^^airff- 
^^TiKfj,  and  TvpavviKi}  under  the  general 
head  of  wo\tp.iKrf^  which  is  one  of  the 
two  branches  of  vufpoOtfptKi}.^^ 

2^  w$  ^va-ti  6(K«t^u>v]  Consult  the  refH 
given  tt*  (65)  on  7  §  5*     SusEM.  (75) 

§  13  17  tv  |iiv  oiv  kt\]  See  Exc* 
llU  on  B.  I.  p.  110,    SUSEM.  (75.  b) 

38  With  the  changes  proposed  by 
Madvig  and  Rassow  (see  critical  notes) 
translate:  *'  one  .species  of  acquisition  then 
is  a  branch  of  economic  science,  that 
branch  namely  whose  task  it  is  to  collect 
a  store  of  objects  necessary  for  life  and 
useful  for  civil  or  domestic  society,  objects 
which  ought  therefore  to  be  at  hand  for 
the  houseliolder  or  to  be  provided  to  his 
hand  by  his  science  (Economic).'*  Others 
(Lambin,  Zwinger,  Bernays/rhurol)  either 
change  a,  or  else  extract  from  it  ihe  sense 
of  *  since ',  '  in  so  far  as  \  taking  w»  i<m 
Briff.  xPV^Ttitv ^thc  means  to  a  store  of 
commodities  (or  possessions,  irrij^dTwr) :  a 
rendering  not  very  clear,  see  1 14.  Susem. 
Jackson,  for  the  most  part  agreeing 
with  Bertiays,  interprets  wt^  iffn  &Tj(r*  xp^ 
fAdrwy  *  things  capable  of  being  stored ' 
{hvTc  perhaps  anticipated  by  Gottling 
Tttirra    TO     XPVP^^^   *3*    i<rTi   &yja.)  i    he 

12 
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Jip     iart    $i)a-avpi<rfid^     ')(pf}p.aTmv    wpo^    ^myjy     apayxalmp    teal  (HI) 
§  14  XPV^^i^^^  ^^^  xoipmpiav   7roX€a>9  ^    otV/a?.     fcal   loi/cep  3  7*  akrj-  9 
31  ^£3/0?    ttXovto^   iK  rovTfj^v   ehai.      ^    yap   t^?    rotavTTj'i    /nr?j<r€ta? 
avrapKua    Trpo^    dyadTjp    i?ot>j}v    ov^    a7r€i/)09    itrrtp,   mairep   So- 
X«D*'  ^o-i  7ratjjtra9  ,  Cp-  *j> 

irXovrtw  d*  ovdcy  rip^  w€(f>a<rfiiyov  dvBpdai  KflraL 
§15  /celrat  7(Jy}  ma"fr€p  teal  rat^;  aXkat^  re^j^i/ai?*  oySev^ap  Spyavop  dw^i' 
36  poiA  oiJSe/iifK  ecTTt  Ti)(P'f}^  oSre  7rXr}0€i  ovre  fieyideif  6  Sk  ttXovto^; 
opyapmv  71X^^69  ia-rtp  olfcopofiiKWP  koI  wdXirtKmK 

OTt    ^€P     ToIpVP      €0-Ti      T*?     fCTIfJTlXTJ     Kara      <j}VfTiP      TOL^      OitCO- 

p6fiot<i      xal     rot?      TToXtTtKol^f     Kal      Bl      ^p      alrlap^      S^Xof*        ■ 
9  tan     he     yipo^     oKXo     kt^tik^s,     W     p^f^Xiara      KaXovcrt,  ^   fcal  10    1 

29  wif  i^n}  f  iviiTTi  Madvig  {this  I  think  needed  whetlieT  we  emerid  with 
Lambin,  Zwinger^  Bemays  or  transpose  with  Rassow) :  ^ipoi  iariy  ^  iveffri  Bijffau- 
pt<r^f....,,oWos,  <f  3<t...^d^5  Susem**  provisionally  |l  wy]  0*' Schmidt  tl  KTwd- 
Twtr  Bemays  | perhaps  rightly)  for  xp^^^twi^  ||  32  dya&iiljv  P^'^'  Q  S**  T**  Ar.  and  P^ 
{ist  handjt  dya$vjv  P*  (corrector*)  |]  35  Kttrai  omitted  by  M*,  Ktirai  y^p  om.  by  P^ 
(lit  hand — supplied  by  p*  in  the  margin)  ||  57  oUovoM'tKuti  Kal  roXtriKwi  F,  oka- 
vQfUKufv  [Kal  iroXiTtKwv]  Schiitz^  but  see  Comra,  (I  38  [^*...39  ^iJXo*^]  Schmidt  || 
39  Kal  TQi$  TTokiTiKoit  Schutz  also  proposes  to  bracket,  but  see  Comm. 


iranslateii  **in  so  far  as  Economic  must 
either  find  ready  to  hand,  or  itself  provide 
that  there  may  be  found  ready  to  hand, 
necessaries  of  life  and  utilities  which  are 
capable  of  being  stored  for  the  common 
use  of  stale  or  farail^/* 

30    True  wealth  is  for  use  1  o\ws  Si  to 

T^  KiKT7}c6ai*  Kol  ydp  i}  Mpyeid  iim  ruiv 
rwwrtaif  KoX  rj  xjn^a  irXoDro*  Rhet.  I.  5.  7. 

§1*  31  aWfuccuL  ~  the  amount  of  such 
property  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
mdependence  of  all  external  aid. 

ovK  AiTfipos]  See  9  §§  13*  i4'  The 
notion  of  a  limit  to  true  wealth  recurs  in 
Epicurus  apud  Diog,  I^ert.  X,  144  :  6 
T^s  ^I'trewi  TrXwrta  koL  t3pt<rrot  iroi  ei''Tr6- 
piffrM  icTif  6  Bi  rCiv  KfvQv  d^^Qv  c^s  dirct' 
pmf  ipiwlTT€i.  The  earlier  political  eco- 
nomists believed  in  a  possible  "glut  of 
capitaF' :  Mill  P.  E.  L  5  §  3. 

S6Xwv]  Frag.  13,  71  Bergk.  SusfiM. 
(fft) 

§  15  35  ov&4v  ^p  ktX]  Cp.  iv(vii). 
1  §  5  «'  (^95).  i  %  1  T^  p^¥  yap  ixrii 
txft  Tfipa^t  tjjffTTfp  6piyav6v  t1|  ird>  ^4^  to 

T€ty  dfayKaiof  ^  ^i^iv  6^t\ot  that  avruttf 
riHi  ix^viTiv.     SusEM.  (76  b) 

37     ^pyaviii¥    irkfAof    ktX]    in    other 


wordSf  means  and  appliances  for  life,  and 
for  the  life  of  wellbeing  and  |>erfection 
as  the  end  of  the  household  and  of  the 
state.     But  cp*  Exc,  11  l    Susem.  ^77) 

The  definition  of  wealth  as  **  instru- 
ments*' (given  also  4  §  3)  is  commended 
by  J*  S,  Mill  Firlitkai  Economy  i*  10  as 
adding  distinctness  and  reality  to  the 
common  view*  His  definitions  are  **any 
product  both  useful  and  susceptible  of 
accumulation** — with  which  comp.  1156b 
29 — and  "all  useful  or  agreeable  things 
which  possess  exchange  value/'  Mili  too 
restricts  the  term  to  material  wealth. 

3B  TOii  olicovd^Lf  ktX]  See  again 
Exc.  in.  p.  211  H.  (1),     Susem.  77  ^) 

c.  9.  The  other  specus  of  *m7nr7},  vh, 
XPTJMornrrcjciJ,  the  art  qf  money-makings 
§  I .  Origin  of  exchange  in  the  infaney 
of  society^  §§  3 — 6.  Origin  and  hs€  of 
monty :  §§  7 — 11,  Distinction  heiweet^ 
natural  tcrfp-ncyi  and  this  x^M**^*<^**i7  * 
§§13—15.  Came  of  the  confusion  bttnt^een 
them :  §§16—18. 

§1  40  fv  p^iora  ktX]  *^  which  is 
especially  called  money- making"  xpnf^ 
TiCTiKTi  (3)  of  8  §  I  n.  ^'and  fairly  so 
called  ;  to  which  is  due  the  opinion  that 
wealth  and  property  have  no  limit."  But 
9  §  4  the  first  sense  seems  to  recur. 


I  9.  4] 


1256  b  29— 1257  a  16. 
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41  Sixatop     avTo     tca\€w^     '^^pTjfiariaTtKjjPf      Bi       ijv      ovSev      So/c€t  {III) 

"57  a  ir€pa^     eipat     wXovrov     xal     KTt]cr€Q)^.     rjv      o5y     fiiav      Kal     rrjp 

avrrjv     rtj     Xe^Belajj     ttoXXoI     yo^i^QV(ri     Sta     nji/     jeiTPtao'tv' 

etTTi    S     ovT€  T}   avT-i}   TTj    elprjfiiifrj    ovre  iroppm    efcelvTjq,     etrrt    S' 

4  »?     fiep     (fivaei     f)     S'     ov     (^vaei     avTWP,    dXXa     Bi      epmEtpia^ 

§  a  Tipo^    fcal    T€)(P7}^    ylv€Tai     fjLoXXov.      Xa^m^ev    hk    irepl    uuttj^  11 
T171/    ap'^ijp    iprevffev,      eKaa-rov   yap  KrrjpLaro^    htrril   tf    XP^^^^ 
iarip,    dfi^oT^pat    Se    Kaff"    avro    fikp    dXX^     06-^    opLOiw^     Koff  , 
avTo,    dXX    7}    fi^p    olxeia    ^    S*     ovjc    oiKtla     rov    wpofyfiaro^j 
9  olop     vTToS^fiaro';    ij     re     IwoSeac^    Kal     ^     fi€Ta^XT}TtfC7).     dfjL- 

§  3  <f>0T€pai  yap  vTToBfjfiaTo^  p^pjjtreir?  *  Kal  ydp  o  aXXarTo- 
fi€PO^  T^  Seofj^ip^  VTToS^fiaro^  dprl  pn^itrpLaro^  17  rpoipTJs 
XpriTai  rm  vrrroSi^jjLaTt  §  vTroBTjfjia,  dXX*  ov  Tr}v  oiK^lav 
XpW^^*     ^^     y^P      dXXayTj^     €P€K€p     yeyopcp.      top      avrop     Bk 

§  4  rpoTTOP    €^€1    Kal    w^pl    t(Sp    aXXoyp    Kri^ifidrtap,      eart     yip     1; 

»5  ^Ta0X7}TtKt}  wdprmp^  dp^a^ipjj  to  fjL€P  irpSrop  €K  tov 
Kara    <f>vatp^    t^     rd     fiev     wXelto     rd    S'     iXdrrta    rwp     ItcaptBp 

41  oiTrw  BaSi'  in  the  margin 

1*57  a  I  [vff,..$  fidWor}  Sclimidt  [|  3  iKeUijs]  Kei^ihrjt  T  (I^mta  Will  lam) 
Susem,^*'*  II  6  xp^MwoJ  F  M*  and  p^  in  Ihe  margin  |1  7  Ka&'  aiVd]  after  ^fioitx^s 
Koraes  |]  9  vr^i^Tiffis  M'P^  ||  i^  [5  virodyffia]  Koraes,  Scaltger  proposed  to  trans- 
pose these  words  to  follow  xP^^^'n  which  also  occurred  to  Koraes^  but  see  Comm. 
n.  (78) 


§  2  1^57  a  6  licdiTFtrv  -ydp  ktX] 
**  Compare  £ud.  Eth.  nr.  4,  1131  b  38, 
where  we  6nd  the  same  classification  of 
Xri^'^f »  though  the  use  in  exchange  is 


reckoned  a  species  not  of  1}  ica^'  a&ro 
-XP^vi^  but  of  ^  jrara  avfi^f^jfuos.  The  two 
cla&sihcatioiis  are  as  follows  :^ 


PoUtici 

Ka$^  avra  oJic  olxtla. 
KOTO  <rvp^€^i}K6i 


(Jackson). 

9  virtfSc^ts  =  wearing,  ^jtrKipXtfnic^  = 
Ibc  use  in  exchange.  The  shoe  when 
used  as  an  article  of  exchange  preserves 
its  proper  nature ^  it  is  still  to  be  worn  by 
somebody ;  althotigh  as  it  is  not  made  to 
exchange  this  use  is  qvk  o^*cf?a. 

§3  10  Kul^dp,..  13  ilrn'oSfipi]  This 
is  true.  The  question  is  always  how 
much  money  or  food  the  shoe  as  such, 
and  not  Ihe  leather  used  in  making  iti  is 
worth ;  the  labour  has  to  be  paid  for  as 


iJirAJecrtf 

fJUETa^XrjTlKTl 

wf  ay  ft  Ttj 


naG^  OUT© 

Kara  avfA-^t^-^KOS 

Hard  trm^f^TjKOi " 


well  as  the  materials  (Gottling),  Cp.  n, 
on  §  8  (8.:^)  aod  /nfrmi,  28.     Sltsem.  (78) 

II    -j  i3iTd&i)|iaJ  as  a  shoe. 

§  4  14  l«Ti  ydp, ,  .wtLvTMv]  sc.  Xfiij- 
<rts,  '*  All  things  have  a  use  in  exchange." 
We  now  speak  of  the  two  vaittes  of  a 
thing,  %'alue  in  uae  and  value  in  exchange. 

15  apEafi^  Td  |iiv  irpuTov  )(  rb  U 
wT€poy^  derived  in  the  first  instance  from 
a  natural  origin  [whatever  it  may  after- 
wards become]. 

12 — 2 
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(III) 
e-xjeip   roi>^  dpOpwirov^.     ij    teal    B^Xop,    Kri    ovk    eo'Tt  ff>v<r€t    ttJ?  i* 

^pi]fiaTta-TiK^^    Tj    KatTTpiixTq*     oirov    yap     mapop     aiJrot?,      apaj- 

§  5  KoXov    7}p    irni^to'dai     T171/     aXKarfr^p,      ip     p,kp     qvv     t^     Trpmrj} 

10  KQiPonpia  {rovTo  S^  €&t\p    qIkIo)    (f>ap€pop    on    ov&€p    forip    epyop 

avT'tj^j    oKX^    TJSfj    irXelovov    nj?    KoipcapCa^     ovtnj^;.     ot   p.€P   yap 

r£v    avTwp    itcoiimpovp    T-dvrmv^    01    Be    K€')(mpia^pivoi     irohX^p 

TTaXtP   xal  eripmp  *  ♦*    ^p    Kara   ra?    Seijirei?    dpayKalop  <7Jp> 

H  iTQitta-dai   rm  fJt€TaB6<T€i<i,  KaOdirep  in   iroXXa  wmct    [Kat]     rmp  (p-  m) 

g  6  ffap^apifcwp      idpmv,      tear  a       r^i/      dXXajijp,      avra      yap      ra 

yfiiqaip^     irpo<;     avr^     KaTaXXarroPTai,     iirl     wXiop     S'     oiJSei/, 

olov    oipop    "rrpo^    trirop     BtBovre^     Kal     Xafi^dpopTE^^     «al     ra>v 

dXXeap  rwp  roiovTutv  iicaQTOP,  f}  pb€P  ovp   roMivTTf  f^era^Xf}- 13 


17  li  Kfd...ig  iXKayritr]  Schmidt  ||  ^t^ei  t7J%  xP'*Jf^^'''^^'''^'^}  ''**  ^iJwet  x^^- 
TicTTiK^  Sclimidt  11  18  xp^t^^'^^^'^^^]  fitra^X'fjriKTii  Be  mays  ||  10  [TOVTO...Qlicla] 
Schmidt  II  /o-tp']  tjjt  Schmidt  II  li  rOv  omitted  in  n^  and  Ar.,  it  is  supplied 
by  p*  in  the  margin  ||  13  icai  was  left  out  by  Camot^  [^alj  Koraes  [I  iripuv 
<: id^ovTO > Schnmder,  iripinfp <-^6pouv'>  Schmidt,  iffripovTa  Koraes,  <:fTtpoi>  Hipwv 
Bernays  (on  which  see  Comm.) :  Fiillebom  saw  that  something  was  lost :  iripour 
<fr(pOiiiififpovy:>?  Siiscm,  Welldon  changes  iripoiv  inXo  iSiovro  \\  Koraes  added 
^¥  II  24  Kol  is  wanting  in  r»  [jtai]  Susem.»  koI  <:i'vtf>  Schmidt  and  Bernays  {pci- 
haps  rightly) :  Busse  transposes  Kat  to  precede  ttoXXq — not  badly  ||  25  ff*  BUdmel 
Of  EplieBUi  In  hl0  eomm.  on  ArlBt.  EtMo.  t  70*  mUT&  to  thit  pSpSaagro 


17  ]jj  Kml  &fjXov...Katn^XncTJ]  Barter 
is  sufficient  for  natural  wants,  as  he  goes 
on  lo  show.  Money  is  an  arti5cial  moms 
of  facilitating  this,  not  of  natural  origin 
but  only  due  to  custom  and  convention, 
see  §§  I — n  hh,  (83,  83):  though  when 
applied  within  due  limits  it  is  not  con- 
trary to  nature.  The  whole  explanation 
would  hare  l>een  clearer,  Fiillebom  rightly 
observes,  had  Aristotle  definitely  stated 
what  he  means  by  *trade^  (ir(iir7^XtK^  = 
huckstering,  retail  trade):  viz.  that  it  is  a 
buying  and  exchanging  *'  not  for  one^s 
own  wants,  but  in  ortler  to  sell  again". 
As  it  is,  this  is  left  to  be  inferred  from 
the  context.     SusEM*   (7fl) 

18  ScrovY^p  *'''^1  '*  For  the  necessity 
of  exchange  is  confined,  as  we  saw,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  cscchangers'  own 
wants/'  Cp.  To«ravTTjf  =  only  so  much  15 
§  11. 

§  0  II  dXX*  ^Bf|]  but  not  untU  the 
society  extended.  Since  trade  is  intra* 
duced  at  a  later  stage  it  is  not  *  natural** 
Possibly  directed  against  Plato's  primi- 
live  state,  the  dAij^tio/,  vyiijs^  vCtv  iroXiff, 
Rep.  II.  371   A — Dj   d^opci   5f  ij^ir  kqX 


13  ol  64  Kfx»p .  ktX]  Bernays  though  t 
the  addition  of  a  word  for  **  lacked  "  un- 
necessary, *  because  this  idea  is  implied  in 
Ke^wpttTAt^^'O*  *■  Tfso,  as  xextttp.  <  (repot  :> 
^T^/Kiii' =  separated  (or  diWded]  one  from 
this  thing,  another  from  that,  so  kcx^P* 
TToXXaJi'  should  mean  *  separated  yr<?//i 
many  things'.  But  as  Bernays  gives 
'division  of  possessions'  i.e,  separate 
property  *  was  introduced  for  many  things' 
ne  must  intend  rexumtrM^jroi  roXXdv  to 
stand  for  *  Uving  in  divided  possession  of, 
or  in  rtspcd  of^  *  many  things  *:  a  sense 
hardly  possible  in  any  case  and  quite  in- 
conceivable if  the  participle  has  a  different 
construction  with  kripi^v,  Susem. 
Poslgate  would  govern  toXXwt  j^ol  h-ip^v 
by  ^ffotj'iiwoLU',  supposing  iroXXwi'  to  be  op- 
posed to  ird»^tt>v  {as  TrXf7<TrwF  is,  II.  5*  27), 
and  understanding  h-ipiitv  of  the  primary 
division  of  the  joint -household  into  two: 
"again  when  the  original  household  split 
into  two,  each  half  continued  to  hold  in 
common  a  large  part  of  the  stock,  viz.  all 
that  the  other  half  left  it'*. 

13    mardk  T^t  Sftfo^s]    Comp.  1  §  5  ». 
(18).      SuSEM.  (SO) 


1  9.  8] 


1257  a  17— 1257  a  87. 


«9  TiKTf  ovre    Trapa   (fivaiif   otJre    ')(prjfiaTt(TTtic'^f;    iariv     clSo^    ovSiv  (TTT) 

§  7  (elf;     avawXripminv     yap    rij?    xard    tpvmv    avrapKcia^   aJj/)  '     i/c 

fiivTot    raim}^    iyiver     ifceivq    tcara    Xirfap,       ^eviKmripa^     yap 

ye¥op,€if7}f?    Tj'js    0Of}$€ia^    rm    el^rdyeadai     eJi/     ii/Seel^     xat     ix- 

iripLireiv    (Sv    iwXeova^ov,    i^    avdyKT}^;    jj    tov    vopL((jp.aTo<s    eVo- 

§  8  pi<T07)    XP^^^^^'    ^^    y^P    €v0aa-TaKTOP    €KaaTou    t(Zp    Kar^    <f>vcnp 

35  avaytcaimv'     3io     wpo^     rd<!     aXKaya^     roiavrov     rt     awiBevro  w 

TTpo^    crtpdf;    avrom    SiSovai    koI    XafL^dveip,     S    tg^p    ^PW^P^^ 

avTo    01/    el;^e    rr}p   p^e/ai/   evp.era'X^lpKrrop     Trpi?    t<5    ^rjp,    ohp 

31  7eTO^i6n7J  Koraes,  yivofjJvrj^  U  Bk.  |k  iyBetlt]  4viSu  Bemays  ||  37  Koracs 
conjectured  <avK>^  ov,  but  see  Int.  p.  18  ff.  and  Comm.  w.  (87)  tl  i^w]  <^m«to- 
ttopti>^€iv  Reiskci  certainly  right  as  to  the  sen&e,  <:j3aoTid>^€i#  Bemays  (less  good) 


§7  31  KtiTo.  XAyov*  as  one  might  have 
inferred.  Lindau  *  by  agreement  \  But 
can  the  words  bear  this  meaning  ?  The 
proof  which  follaws  seems  to  show  that 
this  phrase  expresses  subjectively  the  same 
thing  as  33  ^^  d»dyKyjt  in  objective  fashion. 
SusEM*  (81)  Similarly  IV  (vii).  16.  to. 
Bonitz  commenting  on  989  a  30:  *^'quod 
rationibus  ad  rem  pertinentibus  occom- 
modatum  est  et  consentaneum," 

|iVLiC6»T/pas  Y'V  ■]  "when  the  supply 
extended  to  foreign  countries/' 

§  8  34  ov  yd^  «vpd<nuieT«i'  ktX] 
Yet  money  is  not  by  nature,  but  has  its 
origin  in  mere  convention  J  Here  again 
Aristotle  falls  into  the  contradiction  no- 
ticed in  n.  (71),  seeking  the  true  nature 
of  man  in  violation  of  his  own  principle^ 
if/are  instead  of  in  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  Hence  he  ignores 
the  fact  which  on  other  occasions  {P^h't. 
4  §§  I — 6)  by  no  means  escapes  him, 
that  there  is  no  unconditional  antithesis 
between  nature  and  arb  nature  and  con- 
vention, nature  and  civilization :  that 
innumerable  arts  institutions  and  conven- 
tions take  their  origin  from  man's  inmost 
nature  in  the  course  of  its  development* 
It  h  precisely  so  with  the  state,  and  as 
with  the  state  so  with  money.  That  in 
history  loo  the  law  of  a  rational  necessity 
controls  chance  is  a  thought  not  stifFt- 
ciently  acknowledged  in  his  works:  see 
^^'*  9  S§  ^t  lOi  with  my  notes,  and 
Reinkens  op,  c.  289  ff.»  who  Sromewhat  ex- 
aggerates* Cp.  also  below  on  11.  9  §  1 1 ». 
(396),  §  30  ».  (339),  MI.  3.  9  n,  (466). 
SUSEM.   182) 

35  S^  irp^  ms  dLXXa'ydf  pctX]  On 
the  origin  of  money  compare  JVk.  Eih. 
V-  5  H  10 — 16  (r  133  a  19  ff,):  of  which 
the  substance  is  as  follows. 


All  things  which  arc  to  be  exchanged 
must  be  somehow  commensurable:  and 
for  this  purpose  money  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  serves  as  a  sort  of  medium, 
for  it  measures  all  things,  t.g,  how  many 
pairs  of  shoes  are  equivalent  to  a  given 
house.  The  standard  or  common  mea- 
sure is  in  reality  demand ;  but  demand 
is  conventionally  represented  by  money 
which  gets  its  name  {v^^xff;«i  — currency) 
because  it  is  not  by  nature  but  by  conven- 
tion {vhpji^y  so  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 
change  and  demonetize  it  (i.*?,  render  it 
no  longer  current),  if  we  do  not  require 
a  thing  now,  money  is  still  the  guarantee 
of  a  future  exchange*  to  take  place  if  we 
require  the  thing  at  some  other  time. 
And  although  the  value  of  money  itself 
occasionally  changes,  yet  it  tends  to  be 
more  constant  than  that  of  any  other 
thing.  All  other  commodities  should 
therefore  have  a  price  set  on  them,  that 
so  exchange  may  always  be  possible. 
SUSEM.   (83) 

36  S  T«v  •y^r^r^MV  fturA  Sv]  Schneider 
thinks  thi-^  is  not  implied  by  the  nature  of 
money,  since  certain  tribes  use  cowries  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  and  the  Ethi- 
opians stones  with  marks  engraved  upon 
them  (Xfi?04t  /^yryXi'^^^nfois  Ps  Plato 
Eryx.  400  b).  We  admit  the  truth  of 
this  ;  yet  only  a  metallic  currency  can 
fulfil  the  proper  end  of  money,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  really  civilized 
races  have  always  availed  themselves  of  it* 
Aristotle  however  has  failed  to  recognise 
this  sufficiently  :  see  §  11  «.  (87)  and  In- 
trod,  19.     SusEM.  (84) 

37  xP^v  recalls  xfiW^P^*^^  •  a  com- 
modity useful  in  itself  which  adaptetl  its 
use  handily  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life. 
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alSrjpoq   fcal    ttpyv/jo?  xal   et    rt    roiovrov    ere  pop,  to    fj.€p    Trpm-  (TIT) 

TOP   aTrXfjJ?    6piiT0€P   fLejiffu     xal     araOfJum,     to     Bk     reXevraiov 

40  Kol     •)(^pa/cT7}pa     em^akQvrmVf     Xv      d7roXv<rrj      r^v      fierp^eoa^ 

§  9  avTov<:'      o    jap    '^apatcrtip    iredi}     rov    iroa-av     OTifLetov.     iropi-  ib 

W57  b  cr^ci^TO?     ovv      77817      POfiiapMTO^     itc     t^9     apajfcaia^      akXa/Yfj^ 

0ar€pov    elSo?    t^?    %/r>}/i-aTfiTT£/d5^    iy^pero,     to    KaTri^XtKOPf     ri 

^ev     QVP    TrpwTOP     a'TrXw     ?o"0)g    yip6fjL€P0P^     elra     Si      e^iretpiafi 

4  ^Siy    T€)(Ptf£mr€poPf    irodeu    koX     ircS?     /i€T£ijSaXX<i/iei'oj'     irXel^rrov 

§  10  iroiTia-ei   KepBo^,      Sto   Soxet    17   jfjyrjfiariaTifa]    pLoXitiTa     irepl     to 

pop^iafia   etpaif   xal   Ipyou    avrrj^    to    SvpaoSaL   dewprjaai    7r66ev 

lo-rai    wXrjBof;    ['^Tj^iaTrnp^*    woi7}Tifc^   jap   \etpai]    rov   wXovrov 

Koi  '^(pTjp^armp.    pcal    yap    top    ttXovtop    woXXaKt^    TiGiaai    1/0-  le 

9  fiiapLaTO^   ttX  17^09,  Bta   to   trepl   tout    elvai    Tf}P    j^prj^riaTnajp 

§  11  Kal    TffP     fcainjXifctjp*      ore     Be     TrdXtp     X^poK     etpai     Soxet    to 

pofitapLa     Kal     vops^    TrapTdwtitTij    tfyvaet     S*     ovSep^     Sri    iierc^ 

38  1^  d  M'll*  Bk.  (perhaps  rightly)  [|  40  iv^<s>Xovriav  WW  Bk, 
i»57  b  3  oZv  omitted  by  P»**  QS**T''  Aid,  Bk.  and  P*  (ist  hand)  It  ytwhtuvop 
?  Susern.  II  7  {xffri^d.rtiiv\  Giphanius  If  TrmKfTiK)\v  t>A/j]  Schmidt^  who  transposes 
irpiijTKi^»'...8  xp^M^'w*'  to  follow  10  KamikiKriv  \\  7Ap]  B*  Eemays,  inserting  >d^  after 
the  next  following  k^  thus:  x^if^ptariiiv  *  Totr^tK^  3*  ttvai  tou  irXo^rou  *  kqX  <>a^> 
-jipti^drbtv*  K<ii  yap  kt\.  If  so,  9  n)*'  x/"?^^*'''"*'"}*'  '^  must  also  be  omitted  ||  ftvoi 
omitted  by  n^  ||  tou  omitted  by  M*,  bracketed  by  Koraes;  owtj>f?  Sasem.  ||  8  Giphanius 
proposed  to  omit  70^ ;  Schmidt  transposes  it  to  follow  9  8*d  ||  toXXcUu  after  ridiaa 
M"  P*  II  9  ^a  t4]  St^  ?  Susem*  ||  10  Thurot  proposes  to  omit  Kal  before  Trp^t  Kal 
<€trcu>  ?  Susem.  ;  Schiitx  rejects  Koi  riv  KainiKiKii'  (or  ti}i'  xP^pMri^Tixifif  Kal)  || 
II   w6^  Lambin,  perhaps  rightly:  yet  sec  Comm.  n.  (8^) 


38  crCStipos]  **  Bj'^zantium  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  ifvc  of  iron  money :  cp. 
Plato  Comicus  Pas.  3  x^^^^^*  ^  oIkti- 
ffoifitv  iv  BiJ-ftuTfoti  I  oiroui  (riSapioiffi  rots 
if4>fAifffia<rtP  I  xp^fifrai.  These  coins  were 
commoiily  called  oi<rt3dpem,  cp.  Ansloph. 
Cloiids  1491.  rf  Ti  Towjvrov    lr«pov] 

Aristotle  has  in  mind  some  such  coinage 
as  the  Eleclrum  money  used  at  Cydctis** 
(Ridgeway),  Electrura  was  the  material 
of  the  earliest  known  coins  of  Lydia^  before 
the  time  of  Croesus^  and  of  the  Ionian 
cities:  sec  Qaidner  Typ^s  of  Gk,  Coins 
p.  4  fr.»  Head^CWWtf|r  </  Lydia  p.  1 1. 

li  |Uv  irpttTov  ictX]  This  is  the  old- 
fashioned  bar-money,  like  the  iron  money 
at  Sparta,  Pseudo- Plato  /.  c.  h  KaKt^t- 

fiAJVt  <Tt^p(?  (TTiL&^Jii^  VOfd^OlHTt,       Cp.    Xcn. 

De  Kep*  Laud,  j,  sj  Plutarch  Lys,  17 
{ipeXltrKOi,  spits),  Lye.  9;  Polybios  Vi. 
49;  and  H.  Stein  On  the  Spartan  iron 
mmey'm  Jakrb.f.  PhiloL  LXXXJX,  1864. 


331  fE     SUSEM.  (85) 

§  9  1157  b  I  Take  ^«f  r^r  httvyK.  <IX- 
\ayrfi  with  -Kt^pki^Uvrm  rather  than  with 
^^rero ,  "as  soon  as  a  currency  was  pro- 
vided in  consequence  of  the  necessary  ex- 
changCt  there  arose  the  other  branch  of 
the  art  of  wealth,  I  mean  retail-trade :  at 
6rst  no  doubt  in  a  rude  form^  but  after- 
wards improved  by  experience  as  to  the 
quarters  from  which^  and  the  way  in 
whichi  exchange  of  commodities"  not 
jurrajftttXX^^eMOjf  <  r©  rdM^ffA<a>»  **win 
produce  the  largest  profit  '*» 

f  10  8  fcal  yiif...io  iettin]Kiirt(v] 
This  is  the  error  best  known  as  the  Mer- 
cantile System:  the  confusion  of  money 
with  wealth  exposed  by  Adam  Smith 
Wealth  of  Nations  B.  I  v.  Cp.  Mill  /W. 
Econ,  pp.  I — 4.  Even  in  Rhet,  i.  5-  7 
^pis^rm  fX^^oi  is  only  one  of  many 
'elements'  of  wealth. 

§  11     11     v<5|JLos  iravTuirturi]  An  alia- 
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0€^ivwit  T€  rmu    ^(pmfiivmp    ovheuo^i    n^tou    ovSe    ')(p7^tnfJLov     irpo^  {III) 
ovBev    rSy    dvaytcaiwv    itrri,    Kal     pofilapLaroq    ttXovtwv    TroXXa- 
Ki^    airopTfaet    rr^^    dpajxala^    rpotpfff;'    xalroc    aroirop    roiovrov 
f^elvai   frXovTOP  ov   €uwopmv    \ipm     cvjroX^lrai,    fcaSdwep    fcal    rop<pisy 
MiSai'     €fe€iPov      fivBoXoyovin    Sid     n^p      dirXTfcrriap    t^?    ^^XV^ 

§  12  TravT(tiP  avrm  yipofjLepwp  rwp  7rapari0€fiipmp  ypva-mv.  hto  17 
^TfTovatP  €T€p6p  Ti  T^p  wXovTop  Kal  TTfv  )(p7)fjLaTiu-Tt/C7)p^  op6m^ 
^7}TovpT€^.  €(m  yap  eripa  r}  ;)^p^/iaT^crTiJCT)  teal  o  m\ovro^  6 
lo  Kara  (pvaiVf  xal  avrf}  psp  oitcopofiifcj ^  7}  Be  Kairrfkticri, 
iroifiTiKT}  ')(pT}p,aT(ap  ov  wdprm^s,  dXV  ^  Bid  y^fjidra^p  /*€- 
ra^oXi}?,     fcal     Soxei    irepl    to    i/o^to-^a     avTrj    eipai'     to     ydp 

§  13  pop^iu-fta   OTot')(€iOP   ^at    wipm    t^?    dXk€PY7}<;    iarlp.     teal     aTrei- 
po^   or)    ovTO^    o    TrXovTO?    6     dwo    ratinj?    nj?     j(pr}fiaTt>o'THCT}^. 

11  o<5a^  Bk*,  oih€  n.  II  70  avTti}  if  ?  Schmidt  II  [ical  ai5n;.,.i4  xP^fJMnffrnnit] 
Schmidtj  who  transposes  Kal  aiVrj.,.30  imjo-ij  to  follow  1157  a  5  ptBXXov  \\  if  after 
fi4if  corr.3  of  P*  II  211^  P**«-  Q  (?)  L'  Aid. ,  ij  S",  ■§  Rassow  ||  Bermiys  omits  jcjni- 
tJ^TUHf  after  Sii,     \\     14  8^  Giphanius     II     ovrot  omitted  by  U} 


sion  to  the  derivation  of  vSfua^a  =  money, 
currency,  from  j»d^of  =  convention,  current 
custom:  see  «.  (83),  It  may  be  for  the 
same  reason  that  money  is  more  pointedly 
said  to  be  vofnai  rather  than  ^o^ifit  *  c^^' 
vcnttonal ',  as  we  should  expect*  The 
same  allusion  in  Pseudo-Plato  Eryxias 
L  €.  5,  n,  (85)  (Schneider).    Susem*  (Se) 

5ti  ifctrarvOf^vtiy  ictX]  Although  Aris- 
totle himself,  §  11,  adopts  the  opinion 
that  this  form  of  weahh  is  Qiihlv  4^vatu 
yet  here  the  view  is  carried  much  farther 
than  he  goes  in  §  8,  see  n,  (84).  He 
must  hold  that  money,  when  no  longer 
current,  loses  its  value  as  money,  retain- 
ing only  its  value  in  exchange  as  this  or 
that  metal :  its  only  use  now  is  as  metal, 
not  as  coin.     Susem.   (87) 

With  this  com  p.  ^V.  i?.  v.  5  §  1 1,  ^0' 

irdxTX**  M^**  o^^  ^^^  toOto  {sf.  rb  v6fufffJLa) 
r6  ^irrb*  oi'  y^p  del  tffov  StVvarai'  Spuai  di 
^o6\er at  fiJv€tv  piaWov. 

14  imiCtoi  ktX]  "  And  yet  it  is  strange 
that  there  should  be  wealth  of  a  kind  that 
with  abundance  of  it  a  man  will  never- 
theless perish  of  hunger,  as  the  legend 
runs  about  Midas  of  yore,  when  in  fulfil- 
ment  of  his  insatiate  prayer  everything  that 
was  served  up  to  him  turned  into  gold," 

16  M£8av]  This  mythical  king  of 
Phrygia  is  said  to  have  captured  Silenos 
and  restored  him  to  Dionysos,  who  in 


return  for  the  kind  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soner allowed  him  to  wish  for  whatever 
he  liked.  The  fatal  boon  was  subse- 
quently withdrawn  by  the  god  at  Midas' 
request,  see  Ovid  Mftamorph,  XL  90 — 
145.  Aristotle  must  have  had  a  version 
of  the  story  in  which,  instead  of  this  hap- 
pening, Midas  died  from  hunger  and 
thirst.  Would  the  Midas  of  the  legend 
have  fared  any  better  in  the  end,  if  all  his 
food  had  been  converted  into  drink^  or  all 
his  drink  into  food  ?  In  the  one  case  he 
would  have  b-een  starved  lo  death,  in  the 
other  killed  by^  thirsty     Susem*  (&8) 

§  12  17  Bio  |Tpiovo"4v  ktX]  A  possible 
reference  to  previous  writers,  see  Introd. 
ion,  (i).    SusBM.  (asb) 

19  jrlpa  ^  XP*]  Getting  of  goods  for 
use,  p^Tj^TiO'Tiir^  (3)  of  8  §  i  n. 

11  SlcI  y^^r^^^Tvav  iitraPoXijf]  **by 
exchange  of  commodities.  And  this  spe- 
cies, i>,  ri  *0TnyXiJci7,  is  thought  to  deal 
with  money,  for  currency  constitutes  and 
limits  exchange  :"  i.e,  trading  begins  and 
ends  with  money,  crroixf'o*',  main  con- 
stituent, seems  to  mean  indlspensahle 
agent  in  exchange.  Elsewhere  called 
guarantee,  rrfl  fj^^odcyjt  dWayij^  ctov  iy- 
ymjr^s,  JV*  £.  §  14:  and  i>TeiXXa74Mi  r^ 
Xfittaff  representative  of  demand  id,  §  j  1. 

§  13  15  Kal  dinipos  81)]  *'  In  the 
words  of  the  line  from  Solon,  8  |  14  *' 
(Bernays).     Susrm.  (89) 
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15  &air€p    jap     rj    larpiKtl    Toi)     vjiaiifeiv    ct9      ofrre^pou    itrrt    koX  (III) 

efcacmj   rwv   re^vm^  rov   t€\ov<;    et?   dwetpov  {on   pLakiara    y^p 

iK€tvo   0ov\oPTai  woieiv)^  rwv    Se    wpo<i   to   reXo^    ovk  et?   aTret- 

pov     {iripm    jap    ri    reXo?    wdiTai<^),     oyrft)     xal     ravrrj^i     tjJ? 

19  •)(pf}fLaTnrTtK'rjv  ov/c  etrri  rov  reXoi;?  7rfpa<?,  riXo^   Sc   0    rotrovro^ 

I  It  ttKovto^    teal     xp-jy/iflTttH/    KTTJin^,     T7j<;    B'    oUopofiifc tj^    [ov    xP^'  ^^ 

fiariarttc^s:]    eoTL   wepas'    ov   jdp   rovro  r^;?  oi/covofitfc^^  epjov, 

Sto    TT?   ^€V    ^aiperat    apo/fKatov    elvat    wain-6^    ttXovtov    Trepa?, 

€7rl  Be  rwv  jtvofiipmp  6pm<^€v>    {TvpL^alvou    rovvavrlov*   wdvre^ 

34  jap     eh     aweipop      av^ova-tP      o!     ')(pi}p.ari^6fjL€P0&    to     POfMiapuz. 

g  16  atTiop     Be     TO    iTvpejjv^    avTmP.       iTraXXaTret    jap     17     XP^^^^ 

25  As  Eucken  remarlcs,  we  should  have  ex  pec  led  il<rt :  but  ihis  change  would 
be  very  bold  (see  36  and  1158 a  i)  I!  30  rrfs  5\..3»  fpyov  suspected  as  an  inter- 
polation  Schmidt  II  ov  XPV^^^^^^'^'^  P'  <conr,-),  Relske  first  omitted  these  two 
words  (but  after  31  oU^vo^ic^i  he  inserts  <l  Kal  rrjs  x/>'JM*i''"«rrti£^f,  in  which  case 
Schneider  and  Gurlitt  recommend  rauri  instead  of  roi?Te);  [ovj  Boje&en  Thurot 
Schiitz^  aO  Bemays,  oi?<ffT^i:>  Schmidt,  The  case  is  still  undecided  ||  31  oi  ydp 
,,.,.Jfyyw  once  transposed  by  Schmidt  to  follow  31  w4pat.  This  however  really 
involves  other  and  perhaps  more  serious  difficulties  if  31  p^h  <<p6<Fei>  ?  Susem.  || 
8cA<Tf  Bi>Tifihf  *  *  4pcdtreTai  Schmidt  If  33  6pQfjL€»  Sylburg,  d/»w  FH  Ar.  ||  3+ 
i^^fffiOLt  ainop  *  *  5tA  rA  ^peyyvs  avrtaf  Schmidt 


^5  rmt  hf^vttw  depends  on  tU  dirct- 
pmi  inediL-ine  is  without  end  in  rcs/^l  iff 
health;  medicine  recognises  no  limits 
within  which  its  production  of  health  is 
confined. 

■37    rd  wpdi  r6  r^o*  =  means  to  the  end. 

a 8  7{pas,,.irdoxiis]  '*  For  all  arts  are 
limited  by  their  ends."  Tnie  in  cases 
where,  after  a  certain  limit  has  l>ecn 
passed,  the  number  and  amount  of  the 
means  applied  do  not  contribute  anything 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end,  nay  even 
binder  it.  But  does  it  also  hold  for  the 
all-embr:icing  end  of  human  life,  the 
happiness  and  perfection  not  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  whole  nations  and  finally 
of  the  human  race?  Aristotle  did  not 
think  of  that ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
we  consider  it  is  only  the  discovery  of 
modem  Political  Economy,  that  capital 
is  simply  accumulated  labour:  that  the 
means  to  continued  progress  in  national 
civilization  are  guaranteed  solely  by  the 
transmission  and  growth  of  the  nationail 
wealth  from  generation  to  generation, 
which  money  first  made  possible*  We 
ought  rather,  with  Stahr  and  others 
(Introft  p*  18),  to  recognise  Aristotle's 
penetrating  insight,  the  ripeness  and  ma- 
turity of  many  of  his  conclusions  in  this 


9th  chapter,  "the  unpretending  germ 
from  which  two  thousand  years  after- 
wards grew  the  science  of  society  **.  Cp. 
further  IV  (VII).  i  g  5  h.  {695).  n.  (700). 
SUSEM.    (M) 

§  li  30  If  Di*  he  changed  or  omitted, 
take  T^t  olKovoiuKTit  as  an  adjective:  so 
perhaps  L59  be  low  J  and  undoubtedly  §  18, 
1158  a  17:  '*but  to  that  branch"  of  ac- 
cumulation **  which  concerns  the  house- 
holder there  is  a  limit".  See  however 
n.  on  8  §  II,  p.  177. 

31  iwro  =  to  attain  this  limit,  x/iVaro 
irotfTi' as  Schneider  says*  rn  yXv\  "in  one 
sense",  viz.  when  regardea  as  an  instru- 
ment Lam  bin  Schiitz  Bemays  take  it  as 
**  to  the  one  branch  ",  viz.  that  which  con- 
cerns the  householder. 

34  €l«  diTfipov]  Cp.  [Xen.]  D^  VtcH* 
gm^  4  §§  6,  7 :  d/yyi5piov  M  o^ld%  wu  o^w 

ol  XP1)iaT4t<^ji4vob^  those  who  are  en- 
gaged m  traffic. 

35  ri  cruvrfpft  the  close  relationship 
between  the  two  branches  of  yj^m^tk' 
T*<rr*in^  is  the  cause  of  this  mistake. 

§  15  liraXXaTTfi]  See  on  r.  6.  3. 
*^The  practical  application  of  the  two 
kinds  of  xp'?Ma''i<''"iiffj  overlaps,  through 
being  concerned  with   the  same  article. 


■ 
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Tou  avrov    ovtra    kKaripm    ri??    )^'r}fLaTia'TiKf}<i>    ti}^    yap    avrij^  (HI) 
i(m    xr7}<T€m<:    ')(pr}<ri^t    aXX*     ov    Kara    ravroif^    ahXa     t^?    fxiv 
$r€pop  riXo^f   t?;?    S*    tJ    av^o'i^i.      mare    So/cet    rtai    tovt     ^Ivat 
39  T1J9     olKQVopLiK^^     ipyoVf     teal     Ziarekovtriv     ^     (TfiifetJ^     oi6fj.€Pot 
§  Ifi  Scij/  ^    oyf £ti'    Tjji/    Toi)  vo^ia^p^TO^    ovulav  et?    aweipop,      atriov  19 
Sc   Tai/Ti;?    T379    Sta-5ecreci>v   to    cpirovBd^eip    wepl    to     ^71^,    dXXa 

Kal   rmv  TTOiTfTitcmv   dw^ipwv   iwi0vpLov<Tiv.    oaoi    Be   fcal    rov   ev 
^Tjif    ewt^dWovraif    ro     ?rpo?    ra?     a7roXai;o"€t^    ra^    a-(i>pLaTiKd<; 
^f}rovmVj   mar    iwel  teal    tout     iv   rfj    Knqo-et    tf^aiv^rai    virdp- 
5  xetv,    waaa    r^     Starpi^'^    wepl    top    j^pr^fiartapLop    ccrrt,  fcal    to  (p-  ifi) 

36  ixaripat  Ar.  and  the  mss.  used  by  Sepalveda,  iKaripa.  T  U  Bic.  iitarip^ 
Schneider,  imarip^  and  tlien  rj  xP'^Moft^Ti'rp  Bemays,  perhaps  rightly  ||  37  jct^- 
fffttft  xP^ff**  GbttHng  (after  Schneider,  or  rather  Fiilleborn,  had  proposed  to  omit  the 
whole  clau&e   36  rrfs  yap...^'j  Xfi^^^^ii  XPl^^^^  /crjcrif  Til  Ar.  Mk.     \\     39  oUovofdat 

1358  a  [  oC<njs]  fwffTjt  Sylburg  (but  see  on  1157  b  25)     "    ^  Svov 3  liripoX- 

Xovreu  noticed  by  Eiutatli,  on  the  lUsul  p.  625,  36    t|     4  {firdpxof  Komes  (perhaps 
rightly) 


Here  two  xpiSffttf  hrttXKiTTQitfft  because 
they  have  the  same  object  in  common ". 
(Postgate). 

37  TTJs  |i4v  ktX]  *  The  one  application 
has  a  diftcrent  end^  (viz.  enjoyment,  use) 

*  the  other  aims  at  mere  accumulation  *. 

39  84«iT€Xawvv  ktK]  **  persist  through 
life  in  the  opinion  that  they  ought  at 
least  to  hoard  their  stock  of  money  if  not 
to  go  on  adding  to  it  indefinitely  ** :  ttofda, 
oi5«'W  =  their  substance  or  capital  in 
money,  Bonitz  jr.  i'.  Better  thus  taken 
than  as  a  paraphrase  of  *'6^i<r;ia,  for 
which  idiom  see  Waitz  Or^,  I.  aSj  and 
cp,  ii  ToC  6pifi6os  o^la  693  b  6- 

§  18  This  gives  the  reason  why  men 
fall  into  the  error  just  no  I  iced »  the  ex- 
ternal cause,  the  traj>  into  which  they 
falh  having  been  stated  in  §  14  :  ra^ifs 

(Poslgate), 

40  ati%ov  Si  ktX]  '  Perhaps  the 
thought  becomes  clearer '  says  Fiilleborn 

*  when  expressed  as  follows  :  men  have  a 
universal  desire  for  long  life,  and  without 
setting  a  definite  aim  before  them/  with- 
out making  clear  to  themselves  wherein 
the  value  and  happiness  of  life  really  con- 
sist, 'they  work  on  incessantly  to  procure 
themselves  the  means  of  living  through 
this  indefinite  series  of  years.  Now  if 
they  would  consider  how  to  provide  for 
present  enjoyment '  and  for  the  ennobling 


of  Iife»  *  their  desire  for  gain  would  be 
tendered  more  deBniCe  and  limited*, 
SUSEM.  (91) 

1158  a  1  Sff^L  64  ktK]  "those  who  set 
their  hearts  upon  a  life  of  happiness  look 
for  it  in  sensual  enjoyments  :  whereas, 
on  Aristotle's  own  theory,  the  true  em- 
bellishment and  perfecting  of  life,  1.  f. 
happiness,  consists  in  the  utmost  possible 
cultivation  of  mental  and  moral  excellence, 
of  which  the  highest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ments are  but  a  necessary  consequence,  a 
moderate  share  of  external  goods  and 
bodily  pleasures  being  required  not  as 
constituent  element  but  merely  as  indis- 
pensable Condi  don  ;  all  beyond  this  hin- 
ders rather  than  promotes  true  Wellbeing, 
See  Zeller  F^il  d.  Gr,  nil  609  :  cp*  iv 
(VU).  I  ^  J,  8,     SuSEM,   (92) 

3  liriPaXXovTcu]  *  throw  themselves 
upon*  (cp.  Horn.  li.  vi.  68,  hdpmv  eVt- 
poXKo^^vm)  *  desire '  in  the  same  meta- 
phorical sense  as  6piy€aQaLj  hrr^t^Bm, 
But  otherwise  II,  1.  i  *to  adopt*.  For 
the  intransitive  use  of  the  active  see  i.  15 
H  8,  13.  In  A'k,  Etk.  u  5  §§  t,  a  h  dro^ 
XawrrtifAf  §im  is  the  life  of  sensual  enjoy- 
in  ent»  As  Plato  explains  Rtp,  ix.  580 
E  r,  money  is  the  means  to  this  life,  so 
that  <piXQK€pM%i  ^tKoxp^p^TOif  are  con- 
vert ible  terms  with  TO  im&vfiirTrtK&vt  hence 
6  x/^M*trt<rnifdf  itr^p  comes  to  be  com- 
pared with  A  ^XArtftos  and  0  ipiMffo^oj. 
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[I  a  16 


§  If  erepoir  etSoy  t^9  %f>i;^aTt(rTi«^9  Siei  rovr  ikffKvBGV,  ip  virep-  (III) 
^oX^  yap  ova-ijv  T179  a7roXa:iJo-eci}?,  tj;i^  t^9  axoXau<TTt«^9 
VTrep^oXTJ^  TToirfTCKt]!/  ^rjrovatv'  kuv  fit)  Bid  r^f  ')(p'r}p.arttTTt- 
/CTjti  Si/jiwi/rat  7ropl^€iu,  St*  oXX???  alrla^  rovro  ireiprnvrai^ 
10  eKaarrj  •^(pmp^epoi  t^v  Svi'ap,€(»iu  ov  Kara  (fiutrtv.  avSpw  20 
7ap  ou  ')^pj]/j,ara  woi€iP  innu  dXXA  Qapao^^  ovZe  errpaTTjyi/cf}^ 
S 18  Kol  tarptfCTJ^j  dXXd  rr}^  fiev  viKfjp  rrj^  S*  vyUiaiK  ol  he 
irdaa^  irotovai  )(p7ipLaTiaTtfcd<:,  oS?  rovro  t€Xo9  op,  Trpi<;  S^ 
ro    riKo^  awavra   Mop  diraprav, 

wepl  p^hp  ovp  Tf}^   T€  /AiJ    dif£irfKala^  ^P^f^^^^"^^*^^^*   *^^^   f^"^* 

16  fcal   81*   air  lap   rlpa   iv   Xpe/a   cap^ep    avr^<^,    etprjrai,    xal     wepl 

T1J5  dpa/yfcaiaf^t  2t*    iripa  pip  avri)<^   oiicopofiiKT}    Be    tcard   ^vcip 

17    ircpl  rr}P    rpotpi^Pi    oujf    &air€p    avrtj     drretpo^    dWd    e'^ovaa 

10  opov'     SfjXop   &k    Kal    ro    dwopovpLepop    i^    ^PXV%   rrorepov    rov  21 

i^  i/ytioM  M*P^  II  15  [i-ijf  re  ^^j  dvayKaiat]  Scbmidt  ft  fi^  is  transposed  by 
Hampke  and  Rassow  to  precede  17  dvayKoIaf — but  wrongly  If  16  [Kal  Ttpl...ig 
6poy]   Schmidt      ||      17     <Kal>KaTk  ^(mtlv  Thurot      ||      18   j   Schneider   (perhaps 

rightly,  unless  we  prefer  lo  omit  ^ rpotp^v)     \\    avrnj  Welldon     \\     19   Bender 

considers  the  whole  of  c.  to  ^ipiov..J;>  8  4irTiv  to  be  spurious  j  but  see  Comm.  m.  (95) 
II    Schuiidt  transposes  19  di7XoF...38  ^(^(iw  to  follow  1156  b  50  oipc£a$ 


§17  8  icfiv  |ii^  ktK]  "And  if  they 
cannot  procure  this  ''  {iiraXaiumKipf  uirep- 
^Xtjk)  "by  mere  accumulation  they  at- 
tempt it  by  sonie  other  supposed  cause, 
perverting  each  of  their  faculties  to  at- 
tain it/* 

§  IS  13  Trdinafi  irotoWt  XP^H^*^^^-) 
Compare  Plato  AV;».  i  341  D  :  toe  true 
iarp^t  no  x/M7M'=i'''t£rr^s»  and  345  c»  D:  ly 
p.tff9umKrf  accompanies  the  other  arts  to 
proiiade  remuneration. 

14  dTTuvrdv^meet  in,  conspire,  tend 
to  I  referrt  €td* 

19  Spov  =  standard,  limit.  ^  Properly 
'  boundary  \  *  definition  \  like  ipia^%, 

§1  la— la  In  the  several  points  Ari- 
stotle IS  quite  rights  but  in  reality  all  this 
makes  against  him.  For  it  shows  that 
the  fault  lies  with  the  men  and  not  with 
the' arts  \  If  men  misuse  not  medicine 
merely,  but  moral  virtues  like  courage,  as 
a  means  to  their  owti  avarice  and  craving 
for  pleasure;  if  they  can  follow  agricul- 
lure,  cattle-rearing,  etc*  in  the  same 
spirit  J  why  are  commerce  trade  and 
hanking  to  be  unceremoniously  rejected 
merely  because  they  can  serve  such  men 
as  a  still  readier  and  more  successful 
means  lo  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires? 
Why  should  it  be  culpable  in  any  one  Lo 


carry  on  such  pursuits  merely  to  gain  a 
living  by  them?  (Glaser),  It  is  true 
that  if  there  were  no  stock  exchange 
there  could  be  no  speculation  in  stocks, 
and  then  no  one  would  be  tempted  to 
such  excessive  indulgence  in  it  as  is  cer- 
tainly liable  at  times  to  endanger  the 
morality  of  whole  nations  [as  i,g.  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble].  But 
without  the  shadow  no  light ;  civilization 
is  impossible  without  luxury.  *  In  spite 
of  many  gieat  evils  which  money  has 
brought  into  the  world  it  is  to  this  inven- 
tion alone  that  we  owe  the  fact  that  nlne^ 
tenths  of  mankind  are  now  no  longer 
forced  to  serve  that  fortunate  minority, 
the  owners  of  real  property.  Think  of  the 
time  when  money  was  still  scarce  in 
Europe;  the  land  then  belonged  almost 
exclusively  to  the  clergy  and  the  no- 
bility. Money  alone  introduced  a  new 
species  of  commodity  of  inexhaustible 
ownership,  which  stands  open  to  all  to 
acquire  *  (Schlosser).  '*  Aristotle  forgets, 
too,  that,  even  before  money  was  in- 
ventctl,  people  might  find  no  limit  to 
wealth-seeking.  The  fur^  ^tctoi  of 
Odysseus,  Od.  xiv,  96,  went  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  consumption,  and  its  aim  was, 
not  nurture,  but  power,  as  he  could  make 


30  oltcovopLiKOv  Koi  woXiTtfcov  ecTTtP  tJ  )(p^fiaTt{rTixt}  ^oVf  <akXA  ♦  ♦>  (Itrj 
aWd    Set    TovTO    ^h*    vwdp)(€tv    (mawep    jap   teal    dpOpmirov^  ov 
'rrot€i    7}    TToXirtic^j    aXXd   Xaffovaa   Trapd    r^^    tftvaeo)^   ^/j^Jxat 
auTohf    ovTca    kuI    rpocf^rjv  riju    ^vtnv    hu    irapaSovvat    jffp    fj 


90  [xal  woKkTucoB]  Schmidt  11  ofJ,  <  dlXXdt  irip^v*  ov  yb.p  awoU  iffrt,  irdvra  rk 
dvayKcua  xp'hi^'^^  To«i'r>  or  something  similar  ?Susera.  {see  Comrn.),  ou  *  * 
Schmidt,  Condng  and  Schneider  suspected  some  loss  ||  7i  rovTxi\  TaOro  {a 
conjecture  retracted  by  Schneider)  Schmidt  Bender ;  if  taken  here,  it  must  !>e 
repeated  in  35,  and  so  Bender  II  23  <  efi  >  r/)o^V  ^  Schneider,  rpb^&v  Onckcn,  but 
wrongly 


grants  to  his  comitafus  out  of  his  herds 
and  flocks  "  (Lang).  And  is  not  the  total 
result  attained  in  itself  truly  surprising, 
namely,  that  the  landowner  who  sells  just 
enough  produce  to  defray  alt  his  other 
household  requirements  is  the  sole  house- 
holder (olKovhfim) ;  whereas  the  merchant, 
the  tradesman  and  ihe  banker  are  not? 
Not  unnaturally  Plato  and  Aristotle  look* 
ed  only  at  the  dark  side  of  trade.  Like 
true  Greeks  (/tffrtki.  pp.  22,  19  T)  their 
standpoint  was  still  that  of  the  fortunate 
minority  supported  by  the  remaining 
nine-tenths  who  serve :  as  is  seen  in  their 
approval  of  slavery  and  their  scbeme  of 
a  body  of  citizens  living  a  life  of  free 
leisure,  without  work,  finding  exclusive 
unpaid  occupation  in  science,  asthetic 
enjoyment,  and  civil  administration.  Phy- 
sical labour  in  Greece  was  for  the  most 
part  converted  by  slavery  into  slave- 
labour.  Thus  all  respect  for  it  was  lost  t 
'when  agriculture,  trade^  and  work  in 

[.fecCories  or  on  board  ships,  were  given 
up  to  serfs  and  slaves,  the  contempt  for 
these  occupations  was  made  permanent, 
just  because  men  saw  them  carried  on  by 

I  luch  people,  as  conversely  they  had  ori- 
ginally been  given  up  to  serfs  and  slaves 

[Because  they  were  thought  unworthy  for 

I  free  citizens  to  follow  "  (Schiller).  Even 
Plato  and  Aristotle  thoroughly  despised 
physical  labour  as  something  servile  and, 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  mechanical 
(banausic),  as  intellectually  and  morally 
degrading :  see  c»  i  r  §  6  with  the  pas- 
sages quoted  in  n.  (103).     Consequently, 

[trade  and  commerce,  even  the  pursuit 
of  agriculture  proper— see  IV  {vii).  9 
§§  3*  7;  10  §§9"i4i  Exc.  Ill  on  Bk.  1, 
and  Plato  Laws  vii,  806  D  f.— all  paid 
lalx>ur,  see  «.  {102)^  appeared  to  them 
more  or  less  unworthy  of  true  freemen. 
It  is  a  further  consequence  that,  though 
Aristotle  forcibly  rejects  the  extreme  de* 


velopments  of  Plato^s  social  and  political 
theories,  yet  after  aU  he  is  taking  the 
same  line  with  more  prudence  and  re- 
serve. See  Introd.  p.  11  nn,  (i)  and  (3), 
p.  33«.  (7).     SUSEM.  (fS) 

c,  10  Dtcision  of  tht  question  raised 
in  c.  8  §  I :  §§  1—3.  Usury  the  most 
unnatural  /Wm  lyf  gain^  §§  4t  5- 

§  1  19  SijXcnr  84  ktK]  "  But  it  will 
now  be  easy  to  decide  the  further  question 
started  at  the  outset,  namely,  whether 
the  art  of  wealth  is  the  concern  of  the 
householder  and  statesman  or  not^  but** 
...Then  comes  a  lacuna  which  may  tenta- 
tively be  filled  as  follows  :  '*  but,  <;so  far 
as  in  general  needed  for  the  management 
of  a  household,  is  the  concern  of  a  subor- 
dinate science.  Plainly  the  latter  is  the 
case,  and  the  fonner  only  so  far  as  the 
head  of  the  house  has  to  see  that  the  art 
of  acquiring  wealth  is  practised,  without 
exercising  it  himself;  for  it  is  his  function, 
as  we  said,  to  use  and  not  to  acquire. 
Furthennore  it  is  an  auxiliary  science  for 
procuring  instruments  for  living  and  not 
the  mere  materials:  these >  must  be 
given  already/'  But  the  briefer  and 
somewhat  different  restoration  given  in 
the  critical  notes  is  also  admissible:  ^*but 
<of  some  one  else.  For  it  is  not  his 
business  to  procure  all  that  is  necessary 
for  living  :>  nay  there  must  be  definite 
materials  found  him  beforehand.**  Su- 
SEM.  (W) 

i_^  ovT«i>  Kal  Tpft<Hv  ktX]  "  so  nature 
must  provide  land  or  sea  or  something 
else  as  means  of  support.*'  Lam  bin  and 
Gotlling  make  7:71'  1^  B^arrav  epcxegetic 
of  riiv  ^I'crtv  and  Jackson  shows  that  this 
is  not  impossible  by  citing  Plato  Laws 
89  [  C,  ripf  4^vci»  d^o^ JYcv  raGra  avrd,  sc, 
-wvp  Kal  vSiiJp  Kdi  yjjr  Ktil  Aipa.  But  the 
above  rendering  best  agrees  with  8  f §  9, 
la,  10  §3, 
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14  Bakarrap   f)    aWo   rt),   iK    Se    rovrmv,     m    Set    ravra    BiaOel-  (HI) 

§  3  pai>     wfioai]/cet     riu    ol/cop&fiov.     ov     yap     rr}^     v<f>atfritc^^    eptu 

7roi7)crai,     dXka    ^ri<ra<TBav    at/ToF?,    koX   yvmvai    hk     to     irolop 

Xprjarov    teal    iwiT^SetoP    ^    (fiauKop    fcal    dpeTriTijSetop.    teal    yap  22 

awop^aetep  up   ri?,    Sia     ri    ij     fi^p    y^TipraTio-Tt/cri    p,6piop    T7J<: 

«9  oUopofilafft  ^  S*    larpiK^  ov   fiopiop'    icalrot    Sel    vyiaivetv    roif^ 

§  3  kutA  Ttjp    olfclap    wa-wep    ^rjp   7}    aXXo   ri   rmp   dpayKaimp.     eVei 

5t*   eari   p,ev   m^   rod     oltcopop^ov    fcal    rov     ap'^opros    Kal     Trepl 

vyiela^^   ISetp^    iari   Se   m^   ov,    dWd   rov   mrpoVf    oSrm  /cat   Trepl 

rmp  ')(p7ip,drwp  eart  flip  m^  rov  oixopofioVj  eari  Bi  m^  oiJ,  oXXa 

T^9     if7rrjp€rtK7J^  *    fLoKiO'Ta    Be,    /caddwep    etpTjrat    wporepop^    Set 

35  ^v<r€i    rovro    V7rdp^£ip»      {ftvaem^   yap    iariv    ipyov    rpot^rjp   r<p 

14  Ttttrfa]  o^njw  Glaser  (wrongly )»  wdyra  ?  Oncken,  raXXa  Bender  (both  better, 
but  hardly  correct)  \\  15  oiJ]  oi" 3^  ?  Schmidt  ||  19  ffei  after  •h'Kiii'eti' M"  F\  5fti^  P*  || 
31  iryttlai  Aid.   uydas  M' pi'***^*"     1!     roil  iarfrnv}  ttjs  laTptxiit  P»QL'  and  P*  (ifI 

Hand— ^p.  rov  tarpmi  in   the  margin),  while  in  S'*T''V''  aXXa ot  is  omitted     || 

ISeu'  <ii<rriv:>  and  33  okov^/iQi/  <;^<rTi»r>Welldon  II  33  rutv  omitted  by  P*'*"  Q  L" 
II  x/"?^*^'''^]  7U^t^ri(mKffi  P^  and  7p.  p*  (in  the  margin),  xp^T^aTHTTtifoJ  P*  L%  x/"7- 
imTisiiK^  Q  II  34  After  -njj  P**'  C^  Q  L'  Ar.  (probably  also  M^  U^)  insert  ir^pSovi 
II     35  ravra  Bender  for  roirri),  cp.  n,  on  h  11 


14  Ik  81  To-fir^v]  afterwards,  postea 
(Bonitr):  answering  roCrro  ^v.  "And 
then  it  is  the  householder's  duly  to  dis- 
pose of  these  materials  to  the  best  advan- 
tage (cif  fle?)/' 

§3  15  ovYiLpKTX]  From  this  illustra- 
tion it  would  be  inferred  that  the  domestic 
branch  of  x/^Tj^rtcmifij  is  related  to 
UKQifQfxiKyi  as  slmltlemaking  to  weaving, 
and  not  as  the  production  of  wool  to 
weaving.  Thus  the  question  proposed 
8  §  I  and  not  expressly  taken  up  after- 
wards would  have  to  be  decided  as 
follows  :  the  domestic  branch  of  xpW^- 
TiffTi^i)  provides  the  household  wilh  the 
needful  raw  materials  for  use,  by  artificial 
appropriation  of  nature's  stores,  so  far  as 
nature  herself,  whose  especial  function 
this  is»  has  made  no  direct  provision.  On 
the  other  hand  the  sum  total  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  certainly  called  elsewhere^ 
8  S  15;  4§§  I — 4i  the  instruments  (flp^oi'a) 
for  living  or  managing  a  household.  As 
however  this  is  not  a  mode  of  production 
but  a  practical,  utilizing  activity  of  con- 
sumers (6  U  plot  vpa^it,  0v  woli}eis),  the 
I  wo  answers  to  a  certain  degree  coincide : 
so  far,  the  question  which  remains  unan- 
swered need  not  have  been  proposed .  Bu  t 
there  is  a  difference,  again,  between  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  directly  and   indirectly 


procuring  the  appliances  and  tools  re- 
quired for  it.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly 
the  business  of  domestic  xp^t^^rurTiicfi^ 
and  therefore  it  stands  to  Economic  in  the 
relation  of  a  subsidiary  art  that  provides, 
not  simply  materials,  but  also  instru- 
ments. Not  only  is  c.  10  required  as  an 
indispensable  conclusion  to  the  entire  dis- 
cussion begun  at  c,  8^  but  even  beyond 
that  there  is  much  that  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  it ;  whether  Aristotle  himself  left 
it  thus  incomplete,  or,  as  is  not  quite 
impossible  though  indemonstrable,  we 
have  here  the  inadequate  execution  of 
another  hand  substituted  for  a  discussion 
that  has  been  lost  or  was  never  really 
written.  In  the  latter  case  there  must 
have  been  a  lacuna  here.     Susem.  (95) 

38  diroprfcTftfv  av]  x/"?M«TA<?Tiir:7  (3)  is 
just  as  much,  or  as  little,  a  part  of  Poli* 
tics  or  Economic  as  Medicine  is,  and  no 
more.  For  health  is  just  as  necessary  to 
the  stale  as  property »  and  yet  the  duty  of 
providing  health  is  not  considered  to 
belong  to  Politics  or  Economic, 

§  3  34  lAdXiOTttJ  if  possible,  this 
must  be  found  by  nature,  t\f.  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  it. 

35  ^{fvms  ydf  wrX]  It  was  explained 
in  I*.  (73)  on  8  §  n  that  on  AnstoOe's 
own  theory  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  far 


■ 


L  la  5] 


1258  a  24— 1258  b  5. 
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y€PP7}dipTi    irapiy^eiV     Travrl     yiip,     ef    ov     yiverat^    rpo^rf    to  (IH) 
i  i  XeiTTOpt^ifOp     cVriV.     Bio     xari     ij>v<riu     i(rrlv     ^    j(piFf^aTta'TiKT)  (p.  17) 
H        irda-ip  awo  rmp  Kapirmv  koI   rmv    ^t^mp. 

^  StTrX^?  S'   ovaf}^  avTT}^,  S<rw€p  etwop^ep,  xal  tt;?  p>€P  xaTnfki-  «3 

40  Kij^   rf}^    S*   oi/copop,iKTi^^  fcai  raVTT}^   fiep   apwyxaia^i  xal  iTratvov- 
1458  b /iei^?,     tt}9    S^   p>€ra0o)uKf}f;     -^eryo/xet^S"    Btfcaiat^    (ov   yap    tcara 

Pipvcrtp   fiXX*  air    dWrjKafP  eiJTiV)^  euXoymrara  ^tactrai  i}  o^oXo- 
aruTifCTl   Bui    to    eV    avrav    rov    pop^lap^TQ^    elpat.    rtjp    /crrjatp 
§  6  xal  ov/c  €<^*    ^cjo    iwopto-dpeffa,     fiera^oXij^;    yap  iyevero    xapiv, 
5  d  Se  Toico%  avTQ  iroiel  irXiov.       Wep  teal  rovpofia  tout    €TKt}<}>€p* 

58  <ij>  dr^  Schneider  ||  39  lKaTni}\iK7ft..,40  fdv]  Schmidt 
1^58  b  I  fi€Ta^Krp- iKTi^  H*Bk.  anii  yp,  p*  (iii  margin);  [fieT^oXiKrjsj  now,  perhaps 
rightly,  fura^rp-iK^t  <irai>  fornierly,  Schmidt  H  3  ^sr*  Jackson,  vr*  Bk.\  (dt' 
ceteri  II  -Hiv  omitted  by  M%  l-r^y]  Jackson  (unnecessary)  II  KT^ffiP^  <.ivl  T&Kip 
XptafUvmt>  now,  <€)ri  r.  x^w^t^*-?^  ai)T<^>  formerly,  Schmidt  ||  4  i^tp  iropiffifitda.} 
Sirtp  Itropla'S'n  H^  Bk.,  ^ep  (Tropi<r0T/i  Schmidt     ||     5  airb]  avrtw  F  Ar. 


this  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  animals 
which  according  to  him  are  produced 
from  worms*     SusEM.  (t*) 

36  iravrl  yap  ktX]  **  for  every  animal 
has  for  its  sustenance  the  remainder  of  the 
matter  out  of  which  it  grows."  Hence 
the  animaJ  and  vegetable  world  is  nature's 
reserve  for  the  support  of  man. 

§  4  J 158  b  I  Tijs  Si  ^uraPoXucTJg  i^t- 
■yofUvTis]  Attested  in  equally  general  terms 
l>y  Plato  ZiTWj  XI.  918  D :  compare 
Andoc.  L  137,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  104.  An 
Athenian  would  (ind  capital  for  mercan- 
tile concerns,  but  he  considered  it  on  the 
whole  disreputable  to  engage  bi  them 
personally  {Becker  CAat.  II,  134  ed,  1, 
Eng.  Tr.  p,  181).    Susem,  (ST) 

1  an'  liXXiiXwv]  If  Heuier^  the  profit 
made  from  mulual  exchange.  But  more 
bkely  masadine^  derived  from  men  de- 
frauding and  overreaching  one  another; 
the  root*  probably,  of  Aristotle^s  objection 
to  trade  altocethen 

|Ufl"iSTttL]  Demosth.  XXXVU  Adv.  Pan- 
iatnetum  §  5)  ;  ^ucrouo-t,  ^frpiv^  ^Adfjrarot 
T^h%  t<kvti^9¥rtL%.     S  USE M.  (97  b) 

\  ^^XovrarvKi^  =  obol  weighings  petty 
usury ;  Lysias  adv.  Tkeemn,  1,  §  18  p.  1 17 
explaining  the  law  tA  i^fryvpiov  ^rrdsipLov 

says  TO  <rT<i(np.ov  tovto  i<m$f  ©iJ  ^*yt^ 
ftrravai  dX\d  tokov  wpdrrcad  ai  ^iroeov 
dif  ^{fXyfToi.  Cp.  also  Aristoph.  Clouds 
1146,  Antiph.  Ne&L  frag,  i,  Mcineke  91 
in  Athen*  i.  ro8  e  (Cope).  The  insecu- 
rity of  the  principal   lent  was  the  main 


cause  of  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Thus 
upon  bottomry  the  average  rate  charged 
was  10  per  cent.,  which  would  go  to 
cover  insurance^  [Xen-J  De  Vtctigat.  ill. 
9.  On  house-rents  the  return  was  only 
8i  per  cent.  Partly,  too,  the  absence  of 
a  paper  medium  of  the  nature  of  biUs  of 
exchange,  drafts*  or  bank  notes,  contri- 
buted to  the  same  result :  Biichsenschiiti 
Besits  umi  Ef-io^b  pp.  98,  496  ff. 

3  8wi  r^  hf  ovTow  ktX.)  **  According 
to  the  texts  both  of  Bekker  and  Susemihl 
6§^\oaraTiKy]i  is  hated  because  it  draws  a 
profit  from  coin  instead  of  from  commo- 
dities exchanged  by  means  of  coin.  But 
the  explanatorj'  sentence — p^Ttx^oK^t  y^p 
iyivfTB  x^P^^'t  '^  ^^  TOKot  a&ro  xoLtl  w\4oy 
^eems  to  show  that  (J^aXckrrarinj  is 
hated  because  it  seeks  to  accumulate  coin 
instead  of  using  it  in  the  furtherance  of 
exchange.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
explanatory  sentence  and  the  sentence 
explained,  read  in  the  latter  ix  instead 
of  dr'  oriJT',  omit  Tyjv  with  M%  and  restore 
Bekker's  Uircp.  In  this  way  we  obtain 
an  appropriate  sense  :  '  6^o\o^rartK-ri  is 
hated  because  it  is  directed  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  coin,  instead  of  to  the  end  with 
a  view  to  which  coin  was  invented  :  for  it 
was  to  further  exchange  that  coin  was  in^ 
troduced,  while  interest  multiplies  coin 
itself*^*  (Jackson). 

§S  5  t6«(o«]  '*  Perhaps  from  Plato 
I^ep.  VI n.  555  E.  (jl  5^  St)  xp^Pw^t-mttoI  iyxij* 
if>navTrtf  oC^  ^oofoiwej  Tovravt  opav,  tQv 
Xotiri^j^  t6¥  del  vrtUorra  hniifttt  dpyvpiov 
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&^otu     jap     ra     Ttxropieva     Tot<f     yeppwatv     avTa    iartVf    6    Be  (HI) 
TO^o?  jlperat  pifLia'fj.a  ifc  POfiitTfiaro^i,     mare  Kai  fidXurra  wapd 
<f>vaip  ovTO^  rmp  ')(p7)fiaTiiTfMap  iarlp. 
11        iwel      Se     rd     7rpo<;     ttjp     ypma  ip      himpiKapL€P     tVai^cw^,     rdlV 
10  Trpo^f    TT^p    -^pTjaip    Se*    Bi€X0€iP»       irapra    Ze     rd     rotavra     rrjp 
^^p     Becaplap     iXevdepop     €^€£j     ttjp     S"     efiweiplap     dpojKalap, 
€<m  Se  T^?  ')(^pi}p,aTiaTitcj}^  p'^pr}  ^p'^aipxi  to    irepl    rd    tcrrifiara 
ip/rreipop     ehmi^    'irola     XvaiTeXea-rara    koI    ttqv    xal    tto*?,    oIop 
14  iTTwrnu   KTTJai^    woia    n^  rj    0oSu    tj    wpo^artop^    op^oim^    Be    /cai 
§  9  tSp    XoittSp    t^(t>P    (Bel    jdp    €p,W€tpop     elpat     wpof;     aXkr^Xd  re 
TOVT(i)P     Tipa     Xva-iTeXia-rara,     ical      woia     ip     irolot^      tottoi^' 


7  iK  is  omitted  by  IP  Bk.  and  P*  (ist  h^nd),  perhaps  rightly:  U  is  added  by  P* 
(corrector)  ||  10  5^]  ^Ap  P  Ar.^  perhap  lightly  II  11  iXofBiptQw  }  jSLcVson  \\  la 
Zf^  5i  Lambiij,  perhaps  rightly  II  rijt  omitted  by  11^  Bk.  ||  m-^juara]  kt^wi^ 
Bern&ys 


TiTpi^KoVTtt  KoXrm  warpot  iKy^miftTOKOus 
TToXhairXaciovf  Kopit.^it^efoi  toXiV  tov  jctj- 
ipijuft  xal  wTtaxov  ifi^Qiovirt  rj  w6\€t.  Still 
esu'lier  in  Aristoph.   Tkcsmaph,  846  *  a|to 

(Ridge way).  Cp.  also  Plato  /?e/>.  vi. 
507  A,  Politic.  276  A* 

With  3 — S  8ui  Ti4  KrXeoinp.  Plato  Laws 
V.  741  c^  VHK  841  B.  Every  one  will  agree 
with  Fiilleborn  that  this  proof  is  sophis- 
tical. But  Stahr  rightly  observes:  *  it 
was  not  until  capital  itself  attained  its 
complete  development,  that  is,  only  in 
recent  times,  that  the  justification  and 
reasonable  necessity  of  interest  became 
clear.  The  history  of  capital  recounts 
the  gigantic  efforts  that  had  to  be  made, 
the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  surinoiintetl, 
in  order  to  its  formation.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  universal  history  the  high  rate 
of  interest  in  ancient  times  has  perhaps 
been  a  favourable  means  to  that  end ;  yet 
its  immediate  efiect,  in  conjunction  with 
a  cruel  law  of  debtor  and  creditor,  was 
to  excite  repulsion  in  men  with  moral 
natures  and  this  led  them  decisively  to 
condeimi  interest  altogether,  as  Plato 
did/ 

All  this  tends  to  give  Aristotle's  whole 
theory  of  exchange  the  following  shape : 
*he  first  includes  under  the  term  Ex* 
change  (dXXa>jJ)  all  buying  and  selling 
barter.  Next  he  subtHvides  this  genus 
into  two  species,  the  one  good  and  praise- 
worthy, the  other  not  so.  The  former 
belongs  to  Economic.  It  exchanges  the 
surplus  stock  of  the  household  for  commo- 
dities which  the  household  needs;  or  if 


this  surplus  stock  be  sold  for  money  it  is 
with  no  intention  of  making  a  profit,  but 
only  to  purchase  other  necessaries  with 
the  proceeds.  The  other  species  is  dis*  , 
tinguished  by  the  intention  of  making  a 
profit,  and  this  exchange  with  a  view  to 
gain  is  x/>»JMaTKmr^  in  the  narrower  sense 
or  trading  proper.  It  is  again  subdivided 
into  two  branches:  the  one  includes  all 
traffic  in  commodities  whether  in  ex- 
change for  other  commodities  or  for 
money,  the  other  is  traflic  in  money 
alone  by  lending  it  on  interest.  Aristotle 
regards  this  last  as  wholly  detestable:  the 
former  as  less  bad,  but  still  bad  enough  * 
(Schlosser).     SUSEM.  (98) 

c.  1 1  Pr<>ducfi*:m  viewed  on  the  prac- 
Heal  side*     C^,  Analysis  p.  100, 

§1  10  XF^^**'  — P"*^^^^^l  ^PP^^'^*^^*^'*! 
as  in  9  §  15. 

ircLvTti  84  ktX]  The  theory  has  its 
limitations  solely  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  generally;  but  in  practice  the  nature 
of  the  particular  locality  where  we  live, 
and  therefore  the  climate,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  &€,  determine  whether  we  are 
chiefly  confined  to  agriculture  or  to  cattle- 
rearing,  to  mining  or  commerce  by  sea, 
whether  there  can  he  preserves  of  fish 
and  fishing  or  not,  which  sorts  of  grain  or 
of  cattle  must  be  procured,  and  so  on 
(Schutz).     SusEM.  (99)^ 

1 1  For  Aeu^e/Hj*' )(  dva^ffoTttj',  strictly 
limited,  cp.  A  f dap  ft.  i,2  §  11  982  b  17  : 
av-rn  (First  Philosophy)  ^Ivri  iXcv&^pa 
TWM  iTTKTTVffiQif,  and  §  14  983  a  10,  way* 
KaioTtpeu  Ac^  ow  wifftu  avrijs* 


■ 
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oKKa     yap     iv      aXKai^    evOrfvet   x^paisi),    elra    irepl    ^^mpyla^^  (IV) 

§  3  o<rwp   €<TTC   rvy')(ap€ip   ffor^ffela^;.     t^?   fxev   ovp   oiKetordTT]^   XF'?"  ^ 

II  fj^ariariicfj^     ravra     piopia     xal     ^wpmra^    rr)^    8^    fieraffkTjritcj}^ 

p^eyta-rov     p^kv     ipiropla     {kqX     ravTT}^     f-*'^pV     Tpiut     vavfcX7}pia 

tftopTifYta    wapatrraa-i^'    Biaipipet    Be    rovrmif    h-epa    erepo^p    r^ 

Ta    pip    d<r(f>aX€a'r€pa    etvat^    ra    Si    TrXeiw    TTopi^ew    rrfp    eVt- 

%^  /cap'n'iap)^     Beirrepov    Be     Toxta-fi6^^     rplrop    Be    p&aBappia    {rav- 

36  T179     S'     i)    p€P    rwp    ^apava-mp     t€')(p&¥,    ^    Be     t^p     drix^f^i^ 

Koi    TftJ      (TmpaTi     poptp    ^pT^trip^p)'    rplrou    Be    eKo?    xpnip^a- 

Ti<rTiK7}<i   pLera^if  ravrri^    teal   r^?    wpmrni^     ihc^^    y^P    ^^*     ^^^ 

fcard    ^vdiP    ri    pepo^     koX    t^?    /tera^XijTt^Tj?),    oca    airo   7^? 


a6  Tf%j'<i«']  rfx^^Twc  Vennehren,  perhaps  rightly     1l     17  tpirov}  rirapToi^  IV^  and 
P*  (corrector) » cfXXwi  Tplrof  p^  in  the  margin     l|     59  o^a]  ovtra  Bernays 


§  2  17  €offTiWE  =  thrive,  have  abundant 
offspring :  see  Verrall  Trans,  of  Comb, 
Fktl,  Soc,  in  p.  (65. 

18  tj8f|  and  here  (when  we  come  to  this) 
we  finatwo  kinds :  agriculture  proper  and 
fruit-growing.  The  technical  terms  per- 
haps of  Apollodorosi  §  7. 

The  cultivation  of  the  olive  and  tn 
particular  of  the  vine  would  be  includtxi 
under -»?  ire^irrei/^^;  see  Steiti  Ifesiotfs 
IV&rki  aitd  Days  (Leipzig  1871)  p.  17  £ 
SUSEM.   (ItM}) 

§  3  13  +qfinj'y£*=  inland  trade.  Su* 
SEM.  This  is  the  view  of  the  commen- 
tators generally^  but  Cope  disputes  it» 
He  remarks:  ^^  t^prrfyhi  ^nd  its  deriva- 
fives  <popni^tiv^  <p9pTifyiK6s^  ^opr ay tiTf 6$^ 
0^tpTayuty€tp,  seem  to  l>e  a/ways  applied 
to  commerce  carried  on  by  sea,  whether 
¥avt  or  wXola  be  expressed  or  not  {the 
sense  of  *  porter  *  given  in  the  lexx.  seems 
not  necessary  in  any  of  the  passages,  cp. 
Theogn,  Fra^;  679,  Aesch.  Pra^.  Phryg. 
24a).  For  this  reason,  and  because 
commerce  by  land  at  Athens  and  in 
Greece  generally  was  so  utterly  insigni- 
ficaiit  in  comparison  that  it  might  well  be 
passed  over  without  notice*  I  rather  think 
that  Aris.  means  by  vaxiKKxi^  huUding 
and  Utting  oui  ships  for  traffic^  and  by 
^MiprrifyUx  commerce  proper^  the  tratuport 
of  goods  on  board  of  (hent,  perhaps  in- 
cluding also  land  transport.  On  this 
view  Xenophon's  distinction  De  Mep» 
Laced,  7  ci  itkp  yn^g^^i^  0  M  »^MKkT\^i^  0 
hk  ipkiropevtrat^  would  correspond  to  Ar- 


istotle's here," 

iropacrrcuris  virtually  — ifairijXimJ,  sta- 
laria  mercatura,  hominum  nimirum  in  foro 
conaistentium. 

14  acr«^aXia-TC|Hi]  For  deEnition  of 
dcr^Xf  ta  in  this  connexion^  see  j^Ar/*  1.5. 
7  t6  ivTavda  koI  ovT(a  K€KT7}c&ai  war*  iip* 
auTt^elvai  Tifv  xpTj<Fiv  tLuriJif  (Jackson), 

^ir4ira/i>r^a  =  profit  addiihnal  to  the 
principal  {rAf^x^^^)-  ^c*  ^^  §  i'* 

35  lucrflofivCa  ictX]  Cp«  §  6  below. 
In  any  case  the  division  is  incomplete. 
The  occupatioriij  distinguished  in  §  6  as 
rex»'**ft^^"''6ttj  which  are  not  unskilled 
manual  labour  nor  service  for  wages,  are 
here  omitted  i  see  nn.  {\oit  (03).  More- 
over in  v{vin)»  1.  5,  where  ynff$a^iKiil 
ipyaffiai  are  said  to  be  tlegrading  and 
^dyaiHTotj  the  term  has  quite  a  different 
mea ning,  see  « *  ( 9  8 1 ) .     S  u  s  EM  .^  (101 J 

§  i  76  By  4rrx*'«  Koi  rt^  fft^fiari 
f*6vov  x/^ijji/dot  Cope  understands  the 
&T}T€i  in  a  general  division  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  fann  labourers,  porters,  etc. 

2^  5fli»  ktX  is  in  loose  apposition  to 
dd^s  Xpw*t  *^aJl  the  wealth  or  property 
derived  from  land  and  such  of  its  useful 
products  as  are  employed  by  the  pro- 
prietor himself/*  like  the  Kapwd  of  17  ire^u- 
rtv^idvij  ytfijpyia.  Even  if  Bemays*  oSwa 
is  rights  we  cannot  accept  his  punctuation 
(a  colon  after  28  r/>urrijf,  no  parenthesis, 
but  a  single  sentence  from  ix^t  to  31 
pirraXXetrrurr))  or  his  translation  of  ou^a 
drd-y^;  'directed  to  the  land'.    SusKM. 
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50  Hal     Tmv     dwo    7^9     'YtPOfjt.€P(K}p,     aKapirmP    ^ikv    XFW^t^^^    ^^» 

§  s  olop    vXoTOfila    T€    teal     iraa-a    fj^^raXKevriKf^,    avrt)   he     -roXXa 

17S17    7r€ptetX7}<f>€     yipy'     TroWd     yap    €iSf}    rwv    iK    7^9    /^eraX- 

^6  re^pifcdraTac  pL€P  raJy  ipya^nrnv  oirov  i\d'X^L<rrop  TVXV^t 
fiapavaorarai  S*  ip  al?  rd  a-mp^ara  Xm0mvTat  p^akio'raf 
SouXiKwrarai  Se   Sttou  tov  a-dp^ro^   wX^la^at    ^PW^^^t    ayeppe- 


(p.  18) 


31  uXwoM^ft]  n  Xaro^ifa  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Susem.*,  but  wrongly    ||     33  Tfpi... 

35  hZiwrfi^iv  Susem.  transposes  to  follow  39  o^ttJi  ;  see  Introd,  p.  78  ||  817  Stisem., 
3^rH  Ek.,  omitted  by  Ar.  ||  35  ti^l..,iq  a^er^s  was  first  seen  by  Montecatmo  to 
be  out  of  pbcc,  it  was  erroneously  transposed  by  Piceart  to  precede  17  r^rm  Ik  || 

36  P*  «■  Q  Aid*  S^  T'^  Bk.  insert  rr^t  before  rvxi^f  II  38  d7'ei'<fcrrQTcu  M»  P^**"  Q  Aid,, 
perhaps  rightly 


30  dKa|m'«»v]    Compare  Rhd,  u  5*  7  : 

Qackson), 

31  wXoTOjAta,  the  growing  and  cutting 
down  of  timber  as  distinct  from  the  fruit- 
trees  of  ij  Trf<pirr€iijixiyT!f  yetapyla. 

§5  33  7^vn,  ffSf]  interchanged:  cp. 
8  I  1  tT€pov  flSot  with  §  3  ^TfpflU'  y^mor. 

§  6  ^6  &frov  IXd)(^iirTov  t^i]^*] 
"  where  chance  has  least  play  *' :  where 
nearly  everything  turns  upon  acoiia  in  lance 
witli  the  factSi  technical  knowledge  and 
skill ;  where  the  skilled  craftsman  s  hand 
is  guided  by  intellectual  training,  which 
is  «ie  all-important  clement.  Cp.  Walter 
e/.  f .  505  f.  Clearly  Aristotle  means  what 
we  call  the  fine  arts  and  all  the  higher 
technical  pursuits,  including  the  sciences 
themselves  and  rhetoric,  if  followed  or 
taught  professionally  for  pay.  In  parti- 
cular the  art  of  the  sophists,  for  which  see 
«.  is^i]  on  in.  9.  8,  also  v(viii).  3.  5 
with  «.  (981).     SusEM.  (102) 

Compare  Polos,  17  ^i*  ykp  ip.Tr€ipia 
rtxyriv  iiroiijiFiWf  tj  5'  direipla  r^xVi 
Afetafh.  i.  r,  8,  981  a  4  (Jackson). 

37  p(i^vi].i»r6TaTiii  irrX]  This  and 
many  other  passages — c.  13  §  13;  in.  4 
i  f^.S  §  4»  §6;  iv(vii).  9I  3^  14  §7; 
v(vin).  1  §  5.  8  <5,  4§  6.  6  §§  3-<5»  S  i^. 
7  §  71  vii{vi).  4  §§  fit  12  with  nfftis; 
Plato, Zfl7i'j"  V.  741  E,  743  D  f,  cp*  vin. 
831  C  f.,  846  D  f.;  Xenoph.  Dec.  4  §  2  f., 
cp.  6  I  6,  to  §  10^-  show  clearly  how 
closely  related  were  the  conceptions  of 
the  servile  (cp*  «.  43)  and  the  mechanical 
Iwth  to  Aristotle  andtothe  Greeks  at  large 


(see  further  Herod,  u.  i67)»  *  Servile* 
occupations  like  that  of  the  hired  labourer, 
§  4,  fonn  according  to  this  description 
the  proper  antithesis  to  those  which  are 
*  artistic  '  («.  101);  mechanical  trades  are 
intermediate,  yet  even  the  arliran,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labourer,  is  only  a  sui3erior 
kind  of  slave*  Aristotle  has  really  be- 
fore  him  the  **  sedentary"  crafts,  r^x***^ 
i^pcLiat  Eud,  Eth,  i.  4.  1,  1150  a  30* 
which  are  not  conducive  to  bodily  health 
or  a  noble  carriage;  v(vu!)*  %.  4  n.  (980). 
Similarly  we  read  in  Plato  R^p,  VK  495  D 
that  manual  labour  disfteures  the  body 
and  mars  the  soul;  Xen.  /.f.  says  that  it 
hurts  men*s  tjodies  by  keeping  ihcm  in 
a  sitting  posture  (ira^-^ff^^at)  cooped  up  in- 
doors (^rjctarpa^iff^a*),  or  in  other  cases 
standing  all  day  long  over  the  furnace; 
and  Pseudo- Plato  Erast.  J37  B  that  it 
makes  them  go  about  with  stooping 
shoulders  and  backs  bent  KVTrdtoyra  ^w 
(the  references  from  Eaton).  This  is  to- 
tally unlike  the  way  in  which  Socrates 
thinks  and  judges :  *  he  speaks  as  the 
son  of  a  poor  craftsman,  Plato  Xenophon 
and  Anstotle  like  men  of  rank  and  prO' 
perty  \  Zeller  PkiL  d,  Gr.  il  i  143  (Eng. 
tr.  SocraUi  and  Socratics  p.  170  n.  1). 
Compare  Xen*  Aicm.ni,  c.  10.  Witli 

the  definition  of  ser%'ile  employments 
compare  c  2  §  1  w.  ((Sb)  and  c.  5  §  7  ff". 
SusEM.  (103) 

For  X«tf§tfrrai.  see  v^vjjt).  4.  1  :  the 
workmen  themselves  "spoil '  or  '  deprave  * 
their  bodies;  r>.  render  them  feeble  and 
unfit  to  do  service  for  the  state  in  war. 


I.  1L9] 


1258  b  30—1259  a  15. 
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39  ararat   S^   Q*rrov   iXaj^iarov    irpoc-Bel   aperij?.  (IV) 

33  <  wept,      kfcanrov     S?)      Tovrmv      xaBoXov      ^ev      etpt^rat 

34  Kfcal   vvif,  to  S^   Kara  /xepo?  aKpiffoXoye'to-dai  '^pYitrip^ov  fih*  wpo^ 

§  T  Kra^i  epya(7ia<^j  tpopriKov  hk  to  iv8iaTptff€iv.>     enel  S*  iarlp  evioi^  4 

40  yeypafi/jLeva     irepl      rovTfoVy     olou      XaprfTiBrj     t^     Uapltp      xal 
ia59* 'A7roX\oStti/)ft)     T*S     ATifitntp     irepl     ycmpyia^     koL     yfriXfji;      Kal 

W€<f>vT€Vfji,€Pr}^y    ofioimf;    Se    Kal   «XXot?     w^pl    aWwPf   ravra   fi€v 

€K     TovTQiP    0€(»}p€iT(a    2t^    iwi^eki^'     en    &€    fcal    rd    \ey6fi€va 

4  (TwopdSTiv,       Bt"      mv       iwiT€TVX^]f^t^crip      evioi       ')(p7i^aTi^6p€Vott 

§  g  Set  eJi/XXe7eti^.     irdirra    yap    m<^€Xipba     raur     iarl     roU   rifjLwtrt 
rr^v      -^prifiaTLaTifctjyj     otop     #cal     to      €^dX€Gt3      roO      MiKf^o-iov  ' 
Tovro    yap    dart     tcarapot^fifi     ri     'XpfjfiaTiartKOp^     dXX'     itcelp^  s 
p£P    Sti    Tj}*/    aro<f>iai/    TTpoadTTTOvatf    Tvyx^^pei     Se     KaOokov    ri 

§  9  ov*     6p€i8i^6i^T<i}p  yap     avT^     Sta     t^Ip     weviap     w     (ipm(l>€\ov9 

JO  T?;?  ff>i\oao^ia^  ovai}^^  Karaporia-aprd  (pacrip  aVTOP  iXatayp 
<f>opt\p  iaofiip7}P  iic  rrj^  darpoXoyia^f  Srt  x^ifj.mpo^  Spto^ 
€Viropria-aPTa  ^pT;/iaT<ui/  oXiymp  dppa^mva^  SiaBovpat  rwp 
iXaiovpyeimp  twp  t'  ep  MtX^Jr^  Kal  X/ou  frdprmp,  oXiyov 
fd>ia6ct>adpL€Pop    ar     ovBepo^;    iTrt^dXXoPTO^  *      i7rei£i)    S*    o    xaipit^ 

15  rJK€,     iroXXw     ^7}T0vp.ip<si>p     ajia      Kal      €^ai<f>i^^t      iK/jLttrffovpra 

40  x^PV^i  ixt^piTt  U*)  ^  0  Ar,  Bk,  Bemays 

1159  a  6  oW 18  im-i>vS(ii;dv9%v  seemfl  to  h&TO  lieeii  osed  by  HteronynLOB 

of  Rhodes  as  quoted  by  tHoe^.  Ladrt.  L  36  1j  13  i\atovpyflwv  ?^  and  Hieron* 
AttiotTTyt^  r  Sysem.^**',  i\atoii*pytiiv  P*|  AflU0t/p7twi'  M*Q(?)S^T^  iXatavpyltiiv  P***' 
Aldi  Bk,  Bernays,  iXeovpyiuiv  L" 


39  dirow  ,..  dLfHTrif]  "where  excel* 
lence**  of  any  kind,  and  so,  where  bodily 
excellence  ^*  is  least  needed/'  No  doubt 
lending  money  on  interest  is  particularly 
meant,  10  §  4*  Such  business  he  includes 
under  the  servile  occupations.      Susem. 

(10*) 

§  7  40  flTipl  Tovnav]  With  the 
transposition  this  aptly  refers  to  34  rA 
ffard  ^pof  mfH^clXoytiffBatf  exact  parti- 
culars in  detail. 

1159  a  t  'AiroXX4>8»pip  ti^  ArnivCtp] 
Also  mentioned  by  Varro  /?»  J?,  r.  i.  S» 
and  several  times  in  Pliny^s  Natural  His* 
tpry*     SusEM.  (lOtt) 

3  5t^  ^wptXIs  =  whoever  is  interested 
in  the  subject-  We  are  referred  to 
written  works  in  Rhd,  I*  4*  13, 1360  a  30. 

§8  6  Td  ©ciXna]  Nu.  EtL  VI.  7.  5 
1141  b  3  ff.  On  Thales  see  Zcller  i. 
168  ff  [Eng.  tr.  Pr€'SocraH€s  1^  p.  11 1  ff.] 


SUSEM.  (loe  b) 

8  BiA  n^v  ff^CavJ  Artstoph.  Chnds 
180,  Birds  1009. 

KaOdXou  Ti]  The  device  (raTav<Stj/jta)  is 
of  general  application,  depending  (as  ex- 
plat  ntd  in  §  11)  on  the  possession  of  a 
monopoly.   See  Boeckh  p.  51  f,  Eng*  tr. 

§9  [2  appaPuras  WSovvai*  lerXJ 
"paid  deposits  in  advance  to  engage  the 
various  oil-presses":  d/s/j.  — earnest  money, 
as  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  con- 
tract: 3ta  5*  because  the  sums  were  distri- 
butetl,  paid  to  various  owners.  Qiiite 
apart  from  the  external  authority  for  ?Xm- 
mfnftimif  (llieronymos),  it  seems  more 
business-like  to  engage  the  oil-mills,  six 
months  beforehand,  than  the  workmen, 

13  iJXCyov  p<rfl.]  "taking  them  at  a 
low  rental,  because  there  was  no  one  to 
outbid  him":  ^iri^iXXetif^add,  make  a 
higher  bid^  run  up  the  price, 

13 
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nOAITIKON  A.  IL 


[I.  1L9 


OTi  padtov  iart  7r)u>VT€ip  rot?    <fiiXoa-6<f>ot<;,    uv   ^ovhMvrait    akX 
§  10  ov  tovt'  iurl  irepl  o  <T7rovBd^nv(ri}^.  SaXrj^  /M€p  odp  Xiycrai  rovrov  « 

Tiii'  rpoTTov   iTTiSei^iv    iroiritTaa$at    tjJ*?    a'0(f>la^;*    €(m    S\  &a"Jr€p 
10  eiTTo^ePj    Ka06\ov   to    toiqvtou    '^(pijfiaTiaTiKoi^f    edv   Tt9    Bm'Tjrai 

fAOPOTrmXiap    avrw    Karao-xeva^eiP.    Sid    teal    rtSi^    woXemv    eptat  Cp.  jo) 

Tovrov    wotovprat    top   iripoPy    orav    dwopmai    j^pfjiiarotp*    fiOPO- 
§  U  TTfitfX/ai;  yap  rcSt*    mvlmp   irotovaiv,     iv   ZtfceXla    hi    t/9    re&ipTo^  7 

Trap'     aiJrftj     vofito'fiaTQ^    cvpeTrplaro     irdpra     rhp     tri^pov     etc 
%$  rmp    tTiBTjpelmPf   fisrd    Se    Tavra    oS?     d(f>lxopTo     ex     rmp     ifiiro- 

plwp    oi    efjLWopotf    iirdXei    fiopo^^    ov   'rroW^p   TTOiijaaf;   vTrep^o- 

Xr^p    T^9    rifjLrj^'     dXX'     o^ftj?     iirl     Tol<i     TrepTJjKOPTa    raXdvrois 
§  13  iwiXaflep  kxarop,     tovtop  fiep    ovp    o    Aiapucrto^   aicOo^epo^    rd « 

pip     ')(p7}fiaTa     ixiXev(T€p     eKXO^laao'Bai^     fLtj      fihrroi     ye      in 
30  fiipeip     eV     Xvpaxovtrai<i ,    o5?     7r6pQV<i     evpiaxopra     T0I9     avrov 

^pdyfiatTip    davp^<f>6pov<s*    rh    fiiprot.    opafxa    (^dXeto    xal    rovra 

ravTQp     itmp     {dfi({>6T€poi     yap     eavroh     irix^'aaap     yepeaffai 
i  l^  fiopowaiXiap)*     ')(p}jcnfiop    he    yptapi^eip   ravra    xal     roU     woXi- 

TiKoh,     woXXat<f    yap    woXetrt    Set    j^prip^Tiap^ov    xai    roiairrmp 
35  TTOpmPj      S^Trep     aixla^     fiaXXop     Se.      Stowep    tip€<;    xal     iroXi- 

revoprat,  t<Zv  woXtrevofieprnp  ravra  fiopop, 
12        i'jrel     Se     rpla     fiipt}     T79     oixopofitx^^     tjp,     ^p      ^ep      Se-  V 

tnroTixTf,    irepl    779    etp^rat    wporepop,    ^p    Se   warptxi^f   rplrop  Se 

16  cruXJuf^oj-Tot  P^  Aid.,  frvWi^ayret  S'>T*'  ||  15  (f/xTo/wt*  P^**',  wopliav  M'  |l 
38  Toiko  S*' Bk.  II  6  omitted  by  M*P*  ||  30  avroS  II  Bk.  ||  31  ofiapia]  cvpnipui 
Camerarius,  &€wpfij^  ?  Koraes  |i  OdXp  Kai  roi/r^  Suseni.****,  Tkali  €t  huic  William, 
perliaps  rightly  If  37  ^^^  omitted  by  IT  (added  by  a  later  hand  in  S**)  |]  38  [irtpi 
...TpQT€pov\  Schmidt 


§  10  31  Ivtai]  Selymbria,  Byzantium, 
and  Lampsakos  are  instances  given  by  Ps. 
Ai\s\Qi\c  Ott\mofH,  II.  J 8  1548  b  33,  4  §4 
1346  b  25,  8  1347  a  31* 

§  11  17  iirl  Tot$  vcvn^KOrm]  "  on  " 
or  '*iii  addition  to  his  capitat  of  fifty 
talents  he  received  a  hundred  more  **:  he 
made  a  profit  of  100  talents  on  his  origi- 
nal fifty.  The  preposition  has  the  same 
force  in  tIkoi  iwlrpiroi  Rhei,  in.  10.  7, 
and  the  analogous  fractions. 

§  12  a 8  Undoubtedly  Dionysios  the 
elder  who  is  mentioned  ill,  15*  i6  n. 
SUSEM.  (loe) 

51  lipap^]  *  discovery':  cp.  Dcm.  adt*, 
Aftd,  §  60  533,  25,  ot'^eif  irsiiroTf  tovt^ 
$X^t  rd  rXeoWjcri^/Aa  *'  tiad  an  eye  to  this 


advantage'  (Po^tgate).  Also  Plato /*i4tf^i/r. 
267  A  elSoP'  ws  Tijuiyr^a. 

§  13  35  SwSircp  ictX]  See  Exc,  nu 
and  Intrcd,  p-  31  n,  (i).  SusEM.  (106  b) 
Possibly  an  allusion  to  Eubulos, 

c.  11  The  remainin^^  hratuhts  of  Eco- 
nomics :  the  rtlatiom  of  the  head  of  the 
household  {i)fo  his  wife^  (1)  /tf  his  children. 

§  1  37  lirfl..^v]  c.  3  f§  r»  5.  SusEM* 
(107)    Comp,  Nie,  Eth,  v.  6.  9  lih  moXXw 

KTy\}Mkr«SL'  rot)ro  7dp  inn,  rh  olK^nfofutpaif 
BUatoy  with  Jackson's  note,  "in  Pol.  ill. 
6  §  7  however  oUoyofiiK'^  as  an  epithet  of 
^fXV  is  used  to  include  all  three  rela- 
tions. "  Justice  Ifeiween  man  and  wife  is 
really  QMum*ita¥^  3  §  «« 


yapLtfC^,   '  *  teal    jtip   yvt*at/c6^    apy^eip  xal   rifcvrnp,    cof*    eXci/pe-  (V) 

40  pttip    ^ev    dfjL<f>oiVf    ov    TOP    avToif    Se    rpoirop    tjJ?    dpx^^»    aWa 

li^gh  yvpaifco^    IL£P   TToXiTiKm^    T€/cpmu     Be     ^atJiXtKw*     TO     T€     yap 

appev     ^vaet     Tov     fft}X€o^     Yiy^p^ovifairepop^    el    fit}    wou   o-vpc- 

o'TrfKe   irapa  ^vatp,    Kal   ro   Trpea-^vTepop   teal    reXeiop  rov    vea}- 

§  3  ripov   Kal    dreXov^.      ip   p,€V   oSv    rai^    TroXiTiKaU    ap;^at?    raU « 

5  TrXctWai?    p,€Ta0dXK€t,    ro    apx'^v    Koi    to    dp^pfJ^epop    (e^    to^ov 

jdp    €tPaL     ^ovXerai     rrjp     ^vaip     teal     Statpipeiv   fi7}B€p)t    S/icu? 

Be,    orau    to     fiep   dp^ji    to    Be    ap^^Tat^    S^Tt'i    Bia^opdp    eivai 

KoX   trxniia^i    Kal  Xoyoi^    koX    TtpLaU^    wawep    koI  "A/jtaai?    elire 

jg  yafUKT^  *  *  Kal  'yAp  Conring;   Bemays  by  sJCering  apx^^^  into  apKrittVt  At,  by 
translating  ^px^*?  ignore  tbe  lacuna :  i^ni/  apxf^»  ^  Paris  m%,  20^2.     See  the  Comm. 
1159  b  1  wov]  TTut  n^  (emended  by  p'J 


39  yoftiieij**]  There  is  here  a  const- 
derable  lacuna.  For  the  stfnse  some  such 
resloradon  as  the  following  may  be  pro- 
posed :  **  Economic  science  hasj  we  &aw, 
three  branches,  treating  of  (a)  the  relation 
of  roaster  and  slave  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed above,  {p)  the  paternal  and  (7) 
the  conjugal  relation.  <:  Further  we  saw 
that  in  general  a  slave  is  only  a  piece  of 
property,  persons  as  well  as  things  being 
included  under  that  head ;  and  it  is  not 
the  acquisition  but  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  property  which  is  properly  a 
part  of  economic  science.  This  science 
may  therefore  be  divided  into  (i)  the 
guidance  and  rule  of  the  persons  of  the 
housebokl*  {%)  the  right  use  of  the  fro* 
periy.  The  former  includes  the  treatment 
of  the  conjugal  and  paternal  relations: 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  would 
come  partly  under  the  one,  partly  undei 
the  other-  The  householder  has  to  care 
for  the  improvement  and  excellence  of 
all  that  belongs  to  the  household,  and 
hence  for  the  improvement  and  excellence 
of  the  property ;  but  property  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end  which  the  household 
seeks  to  attain,  and  the  living  chattel  is 
more  important  than  lifeless  objects. 
It  is  therefore  the  householder's  main 
task  to  direct  aright  the  free  members  of 
the  house.*' >  In  c.  ta  the  differences  in 
this  rule  as  exercised  over  the  different 
free  members  of  the  family  are  parcn- 
Ihelically  specialised,  but  in  c,  J3  the 
leading  thought  itself  is  resumetl  and  ex- 
plained, Cp.  Thurot  Etudis  p.  14  f., 
biisemihl  in  Khdttn  Mas.  xx.  pp»  an — 
115  (where  however  some  mistakes  need 


correction),  Biichsenschiitz  op,  c.  716. 
SUSEM.  (107 U) 

1159  b  I  iroXiTiiti»$]  like  a  magistrate 
in  a  republic,  or,  more  precisely,  an  ari- 
stocmcy,  MV.  Eth,  viii.  10  §  5,  i!  §  4. 
Cp.  Zeller  n  H  619  /f-  (i)^     Susem.  fl08) 

§  2  4  Iv  jitv  Q^y  ktX]  Here  follows 
a  discussion,  as  to  ( i)  how  far  the  rule  of 
the  husband  over  the  wife  may  fitly  be 
compared  with  republiain  government, 
despite  certain  differences  between  them  ; 
{1)  now  far  the  rule  of  a  father  over  Ins 
children  may  he  compare^l  with  monar* 
chical  government.  Cp.  further  I.  5  §  7 
w.  (41  b)  and  13  §  9  *i.  (117).  Sl'sem, 
(109)  * '  In  most  cases  where  citi- 

zens rule  over  citiiEens  mlers  and  subjects 
change  places,  for  they  (ro  dpx<^^  *^^^  ^d 
6px^fi€¥0¥  nom.  to  ^ouXfro*  and  to  IrtrtX) 
tend  to  be  on  an  equality  in  nature  and 
to  differ  not  at  air  :  t^v  ^lVu'  an  ad- 
verbial accus,  as  11.  1.  6  tV  ^I'fft*'  t^ovt^ 
iv(vn),  r*  10  Towf  Tk^rr^v  tpvci^^  cp.  15 
below  ipv<ru  Sta'p^p€iv,  Yet  some  have 
taken  t^w  ipvtn^,  as  subject  of  elvac,  to 
mean  the  spirit  of  republican  citizenship, 
or  the  'natures'  of  the  citizens. 

8  ffx*j|iflwt,  outward  signs,  insignia: 
XjS^ois,  titles. 

iii^rTrfp  Kal  'A|A<L<n5  ktX]  Herodotos 
tells  this  story,  11,  171.  Amasis,  who 
had  deposed  his  predecessor  Aprics 
(Hophra),  was  at  first  despised  by  the 
Egyptians  on  account  of  his  low  birth. 
VV hereupon  he  had  a  statue  of  gold 
made  out  of  a  foot-bath,  in  which  he  and 
his  guests  had  been  accustomed  to  wash 
Iheir  feet.  When  this  statue  was  set  up 
the  Egyptians  paid  it  due  reverence,  and 
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[L  12.  2 


§3  TOP  irepl  Tov  woBaviwTTJpQ^i  \6yop*    ro  8*   appev  a^l  Trpd^s  to  BrjXv  (V) 
lOTOVTOP    €)(£t    T^p    TpoTTQp,      7}    Sc    tSp    rifcpd}}/    ap^j)    /SadiKuct)* 
t6     yAp    y^vuTjaap    xal    xaT^    (f>tXiaif     ^px^^     ^f^^^     KaTa     7rp€' 
a^eiap  icTlv,  oirep  eVrl  ^a<TtXtK^<?  elSo?  dpyfi^*     Sto  jtaXcS?  ^'O^i;- 
po^  T&p  Ala  wpoa-jjyopeva'ev  elwmp 

TTor^p  dp^fiwv  Tt  $r^P  re  (p*  ao) 

15  TO  J'    ^a^CKia     TovTmp   awdpTtop,     ipvtrEt    ydp   t(3i/    /SaatXia   Sia- 

if>€p€LV    fi€P  Bet,  TcS   yepei  S'  eluai  toi^   avToV    &7r€p    iriTTOpde    t6 

Trpea^vrepop   irpo^  to  pedTepop   Kal  o    y€VPi]<Ta^  tt^o?  to  tckpop, 

13         <f>av€p6p      tqIpvv      2Tt     irXemp     17     tnrovhfi     t^^     oiKOPop^ia^  3 

wepl    TO  1)9    apdpmTrom    fj    Trepl    ttjp    tq^p    a^iJ^j^wv    /cTrjaip,    xal 

10  irepl  Tf}P  dp€Tr)P  TOVTfx^p  ?;  ire  pi  ty^p  ttJ?  ^CTfJcrecu?,  op  xaXoVfiep 
irXovTOPt  Kal  t£p  iX€v9ipmp  fiaXXop  rj   SovXcup, 

§4  Trpt^TOP  pt,€P  ovp  wepl  SovXwp  dwopi^a€i€p  av  t*9,  woTepoP  laTtP 
dpeTi^  Tt9  8ovXou  Trap  a  tol^  opyapttcd^  teal  SiaKOPtxdf;  oXXt}  Tt/tt- 
a)T€pa   TOVTtoPt    oIqp   a'{i}<f>poo-vpr}  koI    dpBpia    Kal    BiKatotrvpT}   koI 

15  rmp   dXXci>p    t£p    TotovTtDP     efecov,   jJ    ovk    ear-ip    ovSepLia    irapd 

|8Ta9  ^m^oTiKd^  rnn^pealwi  (ep^€A  yap  diroplap  dfitporipw^'  e?T€ 
yap  €OTiP,  Ti  Siol(Tov(Tt.  TWP  ik^v0ipmp  \  €Xt€  fitj  etTTipf  oPTmp 
dpffpwirmp     Kal     Xojou      Koipmvovvrmv      aToiropy     crx^Bop      Bi  i 


15  After  awdyrtatf  p*  ad^  as  a  gloss  S^XwArt  waripa  e^irtir,  and  this  waripa  ftw^v 
hns  crept  into  the  text  of  PM"  (|  17  ri]  rbv  V  P*S''  Ar.  l^fore  vturrfpQv  \\  18  *  * 
ipaiftpov  [toIi^vv]  ?  Schmidt  j  see  on  1154  a  14  I|  16  tht]  dri  P*  S**  T**,  d  ti  P'"'' 
Aid    II     28  3^]  6^  M'Pi-''*-QS»'T*'  Aid.  and  FMcorr.*) 


Amasisj  caHing  them  together,  explained 
to  what  vile  uses  the  object  of  their  pre- 
sent adoration  had  once  been  put.  Simi- 
larly he  had  risen  from  the  common 
people  to  the  throne,  and  as  king  he 
demanded  their  respect.     SusEM,  (110) 

§  3  9  di\){  Kard^  filp&t  i  §  1.  The  hus- 
band holds,  as  it  were*  permancnl  office. 

11  icttTd  ^.]  by  right  of  affection. 

12  dirsp  Icrrl  icTXj  =  and  this  gives  a 
form  of  monarchy,  vi^,  hercflitary  monar* 
chy,  IIL  14.  6.  Beraays  takes  tUot  as  *  es- 
sential nature  \  but  compare  Mc.  Eth. 
VI II.  to.  4,  ri  p.h  y6,p  Ttar p6%  irp&t  vltU 

16  Tf  Y^vft  8'  clvai  tAv  avrAv]  So 
too  in  Pindar's  words,  ^  dydpwv  tv  $tQjv 

T€pot  Nem,  6,  r,^  men  arc  of  one  race  with 
the  gods,  earth  being  the  common  mother 
of  both.  The  same  is  implied  by  Hesiod*s 
verse  m  6fi6$*tr  yeyaoff*.  0€ol  0VT}roi  r*  dr- 


Optinrm     IVi^rks    and   Days    108    0.   G. 
Schneider).       Sec    Steitz    op*    c,    50    f. 

SusEM,  (nab) 

c,  13  Vafious  degrees  0/  excel  fence 
requisitf  in  (he  different  members  of  the 
hoHsehohi  ;  §§  i  —  u.  The  pn^motion  of 
this  excellenee  in  slaz'eSf  §§  11^ — i^;  in 
women  and  children ^  §§15,  16. 

Cp.  Attaiys.  n.  loi,  Introd.  p.  31. 

§  1  18  *Totwv  traducendo  ad  novam 
cogitalionem  inser^it  *  Bonitz  Ittd.  Jr. 
quoting  Physics  I.  2  §|  7,  8  185  b  3,  9. 
Perhaps  it  only  resumes  a  thought  pre- 
viously expressed,  *  then  \  *  accordingly ': 
see  w.  ([07  b).  Bernays  gives  *  It  is  clear 
beforehand  then<^     Susem, 

20  Here  ir\orTcs  =  tipf T^  im^ewt,  but 
in  8  §  15  it  is  irX^oi  dpjdptjw. 

3 1  (irnXXov  tj  SovXwv]  Cp.  n.  (33)  on 
4  §  I  »cai  ^  Kal  €*>  ^ijtf.     Susem.  (ill) 

I  3  25  T»v  dXXwv  ^tmv  sc,  r«  =  tu¥ 
dXXi^  dpen^p ;  /^hct.  I.  6. 9  with  Cope's  tt* 


J 
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ravTOv     i<TTi     rd     ^Tjrovfiei/oif    Kal    ire  pi    yvt^aiKOf;    Kal     fraiBo^t  (V) 

30  TTcrrepa  xal  rovrmp  elalp  dperaij  fcal  Bel  tt}V  yvuatxa  ad<f>popa 
clvai     Kal     dvSpeiav     koI     hitcaiaVt     Kal    iral^     €<tti     Kal     axo' 

§  4  XaiXTO?  Kal  a-w<fipa>p,  ^  ov ;  [xat]  KaOoXov  Si;  rovT  €<ttIv  iircaKe- 
irriop  'TTepl  apj^ofjiipou  <f>va€i  Kal  apxopro^,  irSrepop  77  airrr} 
dperi^    f}    eripa,     el    p,kv    jap    Sei    a.fi^oripov<i     fieri^eiv    KaXo- 

35  KayaQla^^  St«i  tL  top  fjt^v  ^PX^iv  Bioi  &p  riv  Si  ap-^eaGat 
Kaffdwa^;  (ovSi  yap  rm  /a«XXo/'  Kal  ^ttop  oIop  re  Bia<f>€- 
peip"     TO    p^ev     yap    ap^eaBac     Kal    dp^€ip    etSet     Sta(f>ip€if    to 

fi  5  S^   ^aXXoi'    Kal    ^ttov   ovBcp)  '    el   Be    top    fi^p    Bet    top    Bi    fAti^  b 
davfLaaTop.       eiTe     yap     6     dpy^tav    p,^    ^aTat     a(i<f>pa>p    Kal     Bl- 

40  Kaio^j     TTftJ?     ap^ei     KoXm^ ;       eW     6      ap^o/ici'o?,     7r<J<r    dp^0^' 

laSoitrerai   KaXm;    d/toXao-ro?    7^^    £p    Kal    BeiXi'9     ovBep     7roti]<T€L 

Tmp  irpoariKOPTdip,  tf»apepop  roivup   Srt  dparyKT}  p.€V  pr€Te)^€tp 

dp,^oTipov<;     dp€TTjf!f    TavTtjs    B'   etpai    Bia<f)opd^,  ciaTrep   Kal    Toip 

§  6  <f>v<T€t  dp)(^6pTmp  Kal  dpy(op.epmp,     Kal  tqvto  €u0v^  vfpr^yctTat  ttc- 
5  ^1    Ti]p    '^vx^^    ^^   TavTT}   yap   etTTt  (fiva-et    to  p,kp   apxpp  to    B* 
dpxofiepopj     cSi/    eTepap    <}>ap.€p     etpat    dpeTTjv^    olop     tov     Xoyop  (p-  a») 
exoPTo^   Kal   TOV  dXoyov.      BrjXop    toipvp   oTt   top   avT^p   Tpoirop  0 

30  ffti^popa  after  31  ctfa*  11^  Bk.  H  31  jcai  before  MXaffTot  omitted  by  H*  ||  31 
Kal  before  Ka66\ou  omiUcd  by  F  M'     tl     37  Sta<p4pei  t^  At. 

1260  a  4  dpx^^Twv  Kal  omittetl  by  II  At.  Ilk.  l|  vt/f^yrfTat  11' Bk»  and  p^  In  the 
margin^  u0T77crra*<rA>Schut2;  yet  i/^ij^ttTat  can  also  be  used  passively  ||  6  fjiiv 
dvat  tpapitv  M*PS  tdy  tpafiit*  er»'ai  P^  (corrector) 


§3  31  irat9..,crw+piirt']  Compare /l/ir. 
E//t.  III.  13.5  1 1 19  a  33  :  we  ajiply  the 
term  djcoXeuxia  to  the  faults  of  children 
so  far  as  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  vice  of  intemperance  (dicoXacfa}* 
SUSEM.  {ill  b) 

§  4     37     tt8<i  8icu|>^p«i]  see  on  i  §  1. 

§  5  1 360  a  3  ti<nFt^KaV..d^XQ^Viav] 
sc.  5ia*f>cpal  tlfrl,  as  explained  5  §  2  ft. 

§  G  4  v<f)T|Y«tTav]  '*  this  is  indicated 
(or,  given  in  outline)  in  the  case  of  the 
soul  The  participle  vtpijyTifih'os  {[  §  3} 
seems  evidence  that  the  verb  is  used  pas- 
sively (Bonit2  /ftd.  Jr.);  but  Schiitz' 
suggestion  <Td ogives  the  middle  a  fair 
sense :  *  *  to  this  result  the  relations  which 
exist  in  the  soul  at  once  lead  us."'   Susem. 

6  mv  MfHLv.-'j  aX6yQv]  **and  we  say 
that  a  different  kind  of  excellence  belongs 
iQ  the  one  and  to  the  other  of  these,  1 
mean  to  the  rational  and  irrational  parts 
of  the  soul."  Namely  intellectual  or 
dianoctic  virtue  {i.p€Tit  iiia»oT}nAii\  tu  the 


rational  soul :  moral  virtue  {^Oik}}  d/wrij, 
excellence  of  character)  courage,  temper- 
ance, etc.  to  the  irrational  tippelitive 
soul ;  Zeller  li  ii  6^4 — 6$S*  Thcdianoe* 
tic  \'irtues  are  disaissed  in  B.  vi  of  the 
//k,  Eth.  and  the  latest  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  subject,  Walter  ii/»  <^.  283 — 
537»  gives  the  following  results. 

Each  of  the  three  kinds  of  reason, 
theoretic,  creative,  and  practical  in  the 
narrower  sense  (see  w.  40)*  has  its  parti* 
cular  dianoetic  virtue,  or  it  may  l>e,  vir- 
tues. Practical  wisdom  or  insight  {^ph- 
vijfftf),  if  not  the  only  virtue,  is  at  all 
events  the  most  indisi>ensiible  and  im- 
portant virtue  of  the  practical  reason 
(Walter  p.  i^(s  fT.);  see  on  5  §  9  n.  (45) ; 
ni.  4  §§  7,  8  nn,  (474—6),  §§  16,  17  nn. 
To  theoretic  reason  belongs  (i)  ¥qvi  in 
the  narrower  sense,  ijilelligence,  com- 
prehending in  itself  the  two  extremes 
of  all  indemonstrable  knowledge,  which 
must  be  as!iumcil  for  every  syllogism  and 
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1 7  €x^i  'f^i  €7rl  rmp  oKXayv,    war  <iw€l>  t^V(T€i  wXeim  ra  [ap^oin-a  (V) 

Kal]    ap')(6^€va    {aXKov    jap    rpoirov    to    iX€v0€pop    Toif    BqvXov 
10  apY€i    fcal    t6    appev   tov    dijXeo^    Kal    dpt)p    waiSo^)^    fcal    watJip 

8  <SflT*  <frel>  Bemays,  while  Susem .****•  had  simply  cStrre  ||  rXefw  ri  Ramus, 
tA  TXeiw  rn  BU,  H  [atpx^^^  'fttl]  Stisem.*,  especially  as  othefwis«  the  insertion  of 
iirdf  L   8 1  is  untenable    |J     lo  ayf}p]  warrjp  ?  Koraes 


for  sciend6c  demonstration ;  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  the  immediate  judgment 
of  perception,  and  at  the  other  end,  by 
means  of  induclionj  the  principles  and 
ftxioms  on  which  all  demonstration,  defi- 
nition, and  division  rest  :  fii}  ^ir*- 
ffT^fx-q,  ijemonstrated  science  with  the 
exception  of  m  eta  physic  ;  and 
(iii)  ffo^iaj  wisdom,  the  highest  or  meta- 
physical knowledge  which  consists  of 
elements  of  both  kinds,  demonstrated 
truths  and  truths  immediately  known.  It 
is  of  slight  importance  whether  Zeller 
and  Walter  are  right,  that  Aristotle  re* 
garde<l  all  three  as  dianoelic  *wtues\ 
or  whether,  as  Dbring  tries  to  prove 
against  Walter  in  Kuf^tkhre  xies  Arista 
{AHsiotie^s  Theory  of  Art)  p.  6i  f.,  only 
the  tbird,  iroipla,  was  really  so  considered 
by  him.  In  the  creative  reason^  lastly t 
rixvii}^  artistic  skill,  is  not  itself  a  dia* 
noetic  excellence,  though  it  can  lead  to 
one,  Nic,  Eth.  VI.  5.  7,  ri+o  h  i\  U 

For  the  •excellences  of  character '  cp.  5 
§  6  «.  (40) :  in  regard  to  temperance  in 
particular  11.  6  §  9  «,  (io6  b),  5  §  10  n. 
(162),  7g  u,  III.  4  §  i<i  '*•  (491)1  IV 
(VII).   i  §  4  «■  (693)^     SLtSEM.  (112) 

7  To(vvy]  See  on  |  1*  *  BuV  or 
^-nrnv  it  is  clear  ^  (Bonitx). 

§  7  8  ff.  **  Since  then  there  are  by  nature 
variotts  sorts  of  things  subjected  to  mile 
(the  mle  of  a  free  man  over  a  slave  being 
different  from  that  of  a  husband  over  a 
wife,  and  again  from  that  of  an  adult 
over  a  child),  and  al!  have  the  elements 
of  the  soul  present  in  them,  only  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  (the  slave  in  jreneral  being 
dcstituleof  the  deliberative  faculty,  which 
in  the  \^'onian  has  not  sufficient  authority 
and  in  the  boy  is  as  yet  undeveloped); 

1  Whether  tiiix  U  rcsdly  Aristotle's  theory  or 
not,  Dflring  docs  not  venture  to  decide.  I  sc« 
no  gnmnd  for  doubt.  But  perhaps  Aristotle 
wished  to  re<itrict  this  artistic  excellence  to  the 
higher  group  of  arts,  tkc  imitative  arts^  see  h. 
(34),  If  this  be  *o  Walier^s  conception  of  them,  p. 
-13,  is  unaflTccted  by  During*s  objection,  p.  65  «. 
n  Nk.  Etk,  t.  13.  *o  ovWcnf,  apprehension, — 
see  PoL  III.  \  \\  16,  17  HH.  (497,  SJ,  yi(iv>.  4. 
14  H,  (ti86|— ts  adduced  as  a  dianoelic  virtue 
along  with  fxa^io,  and  ^^rti9v%.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  expUia  how  this  is  to  be  understood. 


i; 


for  this  reason  the  ruler  requires  the  inteU 
lectual  virtue  in  perfection  (for  the  work 
belongs  simply  to  the  master-workman, 
and  here  this  is  reason),  while  each  of  the 
others  needs  only  bis  fitting  share  thereof. 
And  so,  too,  must  it  be  with  the  moral  vir- 
tues :  we  must  suppose  aU  to  need  a  share 
of  them,  though  not  equally,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  each  requires  for  his  work.** 

Bemays  defending  ihe  order  of  the 
mss.  translates  from  14  oMofc^f  as  follows: 
**A  similar  gradation  must  likewise  be 
assumed  for  the  moral  virtues :  all  must 
possess  them,  though  not  equally,  but 
only  in  such  measure  as  is  necessary  for 
their  respective  duties.  The  ruler  must 
have  moral  virtue  in  its  perfection  j^for 
every  work  depends  in  all  its  parts  on 
the  supreme  master,  and  reason '  />.  that 
whkh  makes  ihe  rtilcr  a  ruler  **is  su- 
preme master"  j  ifthtn  the  ivork  is  to  A? 
successful^  ihe  rttUr  must  satisfy  the  dt^ 
mands  of  reastm  on  all  sides ^  and  must 
therefore  possess  campiete  moral  virtue* 
**  Those  again  who  obey  need  severally 
so  much  virtue  as  is  proDortional  to  their 
share  of  the  total  work.  This  however 
dues  not  meet  Thuiut's  objectionst  Atudis 
i6ff.  "The  transposition  is  indispensa- 
ble. From  the  proposition  *  reason  is  the 
master- workman  *  il  first  follows  that  the 
ruler  must  possess  the  highest  intellect ucd 
virtue*  and  only  secondarily  that  he  must 
have  ihe  highest  moral  virtue.  Aristotle 
has  been  speaking  (a  1 — 7)  of  a  virtue  of 
the  rational,  and  of  a  virtue  of  the  irra- 
tional, part  of  the  sotil,  and  he  admits 
(a  10—14)  ^^'^  ^ottJ  l^^^  l^ttrts  are  pos- 
sessed by  slaves,  women,  and  children. 
Before  going  on  to  inquire  how  they  all 
share  in  the  moral  virtue  of  the  irrational 
part  he  must  have  noticed  the  manner 
in  which  they  share  In  the  intellectual 
virtue  of  the  rationai  part.  Indeed  the 
words  which  Bemays  inserts  *  the  de- 
mands of  reason  on  all  sides '  imply  the 
dianoetic  virtue,"  Cp.  Hermes  xix,  pp. 
588^503,  Quaest.  Crit,  VL  p.  9  f.  SUSEM. 

9    iCaXov  y^p  T|>6'n-Qv]    See  is  §  t, 


(113) 
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epvTrdpx^tr     fih     ra    fiopia     T^<f     '^t'^^s^     aXV    ipvirapx^i     Bia-  (V) 
ipepoPTm^;    (6    fiep  jap    SovXo^    oXw^    ovk    e^ei    to    /BovXevrtfcov, 
ri    Si    ff^Xv    €'^€1    flip  J     dXX!     dtcvpop,     6     Bi    r/rai<?    e^e£    fiiv, 
§  S  aX\         areke^y       ^iloUh       toCvvv       dva^ausv        ^x*''^        Kal       -mpl       rdf  7 
r5  fffliitds         cCprrdLS'         ^oXTprrlov         Z*lv         j*4v         |uWx**'^         irivTas,         ciXX' 

Sto    Toi/    /teiv    ap-^oPTa     reXiap    ex^tp     Bel    rr^p     <Biapo>T}rtKT}v 

ap€Tf}P    (to    yap    €pyop     iarlv    ottXcSs'     toS    apxtT€icropo<^t    6    Se 

19  Xoyo^i    apxt'TixTWp),    rmv   S*    aXX^np     i/ccurroif^    o<to¥     iwiffdXKei 

14  avTot^.        <ofjLoiw^      toIpvp     ilpayfcawp      e^eip      xal      irepl      Ta<5 

15  <r}6iKa^   dp€7d<;'    VTroXfiTrriop    Beip   flip    fierix^^^    Trdpra^y    aXX' 
id  <Qv  TOP  avTop  rpoTTOPj  dXk*  oaop  ktcd4rTm  Trpo^   to  avrou  €pyop,> 

§  9  &<TT€  <f>aP€pop  irt  iarlp  <€KdaTou  ISia  ^7>  ijOiicij  dp^rj  rmp  clpij-  a 
n  fiipoyp  dTrdpTWP,  kuI  ovx  4  ^^"^  (TO)(f>poavp7}  jmuiKO^  /cal  dpBpo^^ 
ovB*     dpSpla     Kal     StKatoo-vPT},    fcaddwep    aiero     %(atcpdT7}<:^    dWC 

14  AMof<«'t 16  1^701"  Thurot  Susem.  transpose  to  follow  10  tt^wt:  sec  Introd, 

p»  7^  jl  Bemays  transposes  ^Mur^KiiXtiv^  Welldon  aVa^jcatoi'  %xti¥  to  follow  16  dW*  o^tof, 
and  both  punctuate  15  a^>eT4t  uiroXijirr^of  h^lv^  rejecting  Tharot^s  proposed  transpo- 
sition. See  Comm.  j|  15  After  uToXiyirr/o*'  corr,"  of  P'  inserts  -ydf),  Ar.  hk  (so  also 
Koraes  IB  his  commentary)  ||  i6auroC  Bk,,  aiVovT  n  |1  17  Siaj'oiyrtinjj' Thurot, 
i\BiKyiv  r  n  Ar.  Blc,  Bemays  II  10  <:lifii(n-civ  f^ia  i}>  ij^tx^  Susem,*  Wjo.  '7  ?  Susem* 
earlier^  olK^ia  or  ^Ktla  rj  Schmidt,  [^^iAn^]  Thurot  II  31  airdtfrwv  JI*  P*^  irdvTtori'  P^'*' 
Q  S*T^  Aid*  Bk.     II     aid  XottcpaTtjS  P*^  which  Wilson  (perhaps  rightly)  approves 


11  &  phr  Y^  ^*^^*^^^'*^v]  Just  the 
same  thing  is  said  in  other  words  5  §  9 
I*.  ( 45 ) .    See  al  so  n.  { 1 1 5 ) .    S  u  s  em  ,  ( 114 ) 

13  IxfijUv,  eiXX'  dkvpov]  Cp.  «.  (117). 
This  can  establish  a  difference  of  degree 
only,  not  a  difference  of  kind^  between 
the  virtue  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman* 
See  III.  4.  17  «,  (405).     SusEM.    (114  b) 

§  8  17  Tf|v  <  Oitt-vo  ^  T|TtKiiv  dpen^  v| 
It  h  self-evident  that  only  the  'dianoelic* 
virtue  of  practical  life,  itpdifrftnt  oi  prac- 
tical wisdom,  is  here  treated  ;  see  mt* 
(45)  {it7);  iv(viij.  I.  4  (693),  Where 
it  is  a  question  of  executing  another's 
command,  as  it  is  always  and  uncondi- 
tionally with  the  slave,  there  this  virtue 
belongs  only  to  him  who  gives  the  com- 
mand, he  who  obeys  having  merely  *  right 
opinion '  about  it*  All  the  difference  now 
is*  whether  he  can  attain  this  right  ap- 
prehension  more  or  less  easily,  thoroughly 
or  carelessly :  rii,  4.  18  n,  (498).    Com- 

fjare  also  nn,  on  HI.  4  §  16  (493),  §  17 
497)t  §§  7»  S  (474—^)*  ^^t  so  f^"^  ^  a 
natural  slave,  who  is  dcnietl  every  ca- 
pacity   for  deliberation,  can   be  said  to 


have  ever  so  small  a  share  of  approximate 
intellectual  virtue  in  the  department  of 
practice,  such  virtue  consists  merely  in 
the  fact  that  one  slave  understands  his 
master^s  commands  and  knows  how  to 
execute  them  better,  more  quickly,  and 
more  aptly  than  another.     Sl?sem.  (115) 

}Q      tKCMTTOV]     5C,     ^X****    ^*^  '^'^'^    ^*    ^P' 

liriPftXXfi]  *so  far  as  is  incumbent  on 
them.'  Impersonal ;  cp.  De  /^3«^^  znfae 
1.  §  4,  461  b  33,  XcKTiof  SttTotf  iTril^(DiiXei 
TJJ  4tv<riKJ}  4>i\o(TOipiif. :  Ilerod,  II.  180  roiJf 

16     Scrov  iKd(rT<^i  sc,  ciri/JdAXft. 

§  9  JO  <  cKdffTmi  l£Ca  ij  >  dprrrj  ictX] 
"  that  the  moral  virtue  of  each  of  the 
above  classes  is  peculiar  to  itself.*'  Ber- 
nays  translates  as  if  he  had  before  him 
the  words  inserted. 

11  ZwKfidTi^s]  The  historical  Socrates 
unquestionably  did  so,  Xen.  Sym/*  1.  9; 
cp.  Zellcr  op.  r.  11  i  211  [Eng.  tr.  S^ 
cratis  atui  Stfcrntks  p.  145  n,  t].  But 
here  no  doubt  Aristotle  has  in  view  the 
Platonic  Socrates;  amongst  other  pas- 
sages in  Mcno  71  t>  f. ,  to  wliich  he  alludes 
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i)    fjL€P    dpx^fc^    avhpia    f)     8'     iTn^periK^,     ofioim^     S*     e)(€i    Kal  (V) 
§  10  irepl  rofi  aXXa?*        ZrfXov  Be  tovto  kuI   /card  fiipo^  fidWop  (tti- 
IS  aKOTTovcip'    KadoKov  yap    ol    Xeyovre^    i^airarf^atp    eavrov^   St* 

TO  €v  ^^€tp  n^v  ^^v^)(^)v  dp€T^^  rj  TO  opOoirpmyelp^  r;   n  rmp  roiov* 

r&P'    TToKv   yap   dfieivop    XeyovtriP    oi    i^apiOiiovpre^    ra^i    ape- 
1 11  rd^,  &(nr€p    Vopyiu^^  rmp  ovTa>i;    opi^ofiipmp.    Bio    Se*j    Utrwep    o 

TTotflyTi)?  ftpiy/ee  Trepl  yvpaiKO^f  oSto)  pofLi^etp  €)(€tp  Trcpl  iraprmp* 

oXX'    dpSpl     ouxiri    TOVTO,       iirel    Be    ttoi^    aTcX?;?,     BtjXop    oti 

24  Kal,  which  At,  leaves  uotranslated,  Lambin  omitted  ||  a6  17  '^^  n^  P*'**  L' 
W^Ald.,  xai  rb  Q  Ar.,  tA  pa-'^S^T"  ||  TOio\rnw  for  Ti^p  rotoiSrw  M'pi  ||  31  d 
before  vah  omitted  by  11* 


more  distinctly  §  10  n.  {it 8),  Like  So* 
crates  in  Xenophon  /.  r.,  Plato  (AV/.  v, 
451  E  f.}  holds  thati  apart  from  beget- 
ting and  bearing  children,  the  difference 
between  the  sexes  is  a  difference  of  de- 
gree: upon  this  is  based  his  demand  that 
women  should  share  in  the  education  of 
men,  in  war  and  public  businesst  also 
(although  this  is  expressly  staled  only  in 
the  Laws)  in  the  public  m^ses:  see  Ji.  5 

§  1  I*.  U}5h  ^  S  5  «'  (»9^).  7  S  \  «* 
(731  b).  Further,  community  of  wives 
in  the  tw  0  upper  classes  of  his  ideal-state 
(11.  I  §  3  ff. I  7  §  ')  ^s  clearly  connected 
with  this ;  compare  «.  (143)  on  11.  3  §  9» 
Zeller  £»/.  ^.  11  1  775  [Eng*  tr.  /Ya/a  p. 
4S1],  Suscmilil  P/af.  PhiL  n.  168—170, 
Aristotle  on  the  contmry  records  the 
results  of  careful  scientific  observations 
on  the  difference  in  temperament  between 
the  two  sexes  in  Hist.  Anim.  IX.  1  §  5, 
§§  7}  8  60^  a  7  T  ff. :  r&  O^to,  /laXoxc^- 
rtpfk  KoX  KVLKovpycfTtpa.  Kal  Tfrrov  di7r}\d  Kal 
wpoweT4<rT€pa  koI  wtpl  rifp  tQv  rlKvuiv 
Tpo<l>^¥^povri<rTiKilmpa,.J<rTi6i^  Kal  ^tf^Ov- 
fiop  ft,a\\ov  rb  &ij\v  rod  ufp€voi  Kal  diJifiXwi , 
Kol  6.¥atBitrr€po¥  Kal  ^ivMartpov,   tuawa- 

TTfTOTtpOi^     ^i    Kal    fJl»7}tiOPtKUJTtpO»^     tti     di 

dypvTvoTipov  ktX.  Cp.  De  gen^*  anim. 
IV.  6.  10  fM  775  a  '^1  a*id  Zeller  II  ii  688 
with  rt.  (3).     SusEM*  (1X6) 

^3  4  ^v  ifpxM  ^M  Cp.  11 L  4  § 
3  «»  (470)1  §  ^^  «'  (4yi)*  i  17  «•  (495)1 

also  I.  5  §  7  «♦  (41  h),  u  §§  r,  2  nn.  See 
on  the  other  side  n,  (120}  on  f.  13  §  ti. 
SUSEM.  (117) 

§  10    14     icttTd  jiipos]  *  in  detail  *. 

15  The  same  protest  in  Nic.  Eth.  II. 
7§^cp.i§§3,  4' 

36    TO  fd  Ixo-**]  I'lato  Rip.  iv.  444  E 


27  ot  ii*H*'  *^'''^]  ^^  Gorgias  does  in 
Plato's  Afcfit}  71  n  L,  where  tne  Platonic 
Socmtes  attacks  the  doctrine.  Aristotle 
is  here  defending  Gorgias  against  that 
polemic  and  expresses  his  agreement 
with  him  in  the  main,  Schlosser  well 
observes  that  the  defence  certainly  misses 
the  mark,  as  Plato  in  the  A/mo  insists 
with  perfect  right  that  the  generic  notion 
of  virtue  ought  hrst  to  be  defined,  and  in 
the  Ethits  Aristotle  starts  from  that*  On 
Gorgias  see  n,  (448)  to  ill,  3.  1.  SusEM. 
(Ill) 

§  ll  iS  6  irokifnqs]  Sophocles  Ajax 
193,  See  further  rt.  (117),  St'SEM.  (119) 
31  ^l  S4  »nr\ j  **  Since  the  child  has 
not  yet  fully  developed,  his  excellence  is 
not  to  be  referred  simply  and  solely  to 
himself,  but  to  perfect  development  and 
the  standard  of  his  educator/' 

The  slave's  moral  excellence  is  re- 
strict e<l  to  that  which  fits  him  to  be  well 
employed  by  his  master^  the  child's  to 
that  which  Hts  him  to  l>e  well  trained  by 
his  father  In  the  child  only  the  germ  of 
human  virtue  is  present  {Nk.  Etk.  L  9. 
10,  in.  11.  5  ff.);  on  this  see  IV(VH).  13. 
5«.  (875):  but  in  the  adult  slave,  so  far 
as  he  possesses  the  indispensable  mini- 
mum of  such  a  virtue  al  all,  it  is  at  least 
actually  developed.  Children  and  slaves 
have  only  to  obey  ;  the  wife  must  indeed 
oliey  her  husband^  but  then  she  has  along 
with  him  to  command  the  remaining 
members  of  the  family.  Tins  implies 
that  her  virtue  is  not  merely  JinjpeTiiciT,  as 
Aristotle  inexactly  puts  it  §  9.  Further 
with  §§  8— u  compare  Poetics  15  §  3 
and  Hittt'  (lyi  b)  In  Susemihrs  edition, 
SUSEM.  (lao) 


I.  13.  13] 


1260  a  23— 1260  a  41. 
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Tovrov  fiev  fcal  rf  dperr}  ovk  avTOv  TTpo^  avrou  io-rtp,  dXXa  7r/>09  (VJ 
§  la  TO  reXoi  Kal  top  Tjyovfjiepov,    o/io/co?  Se  xal  Sov\ov  Trpo?  Sea'TroTTjv, 
iffc^ev    Be    irpo^     rdvayfcaia     j(p7](Ttfioif     elvai     rov     hovXov, 
35  oxTTe  BrjXov  on  xal   dp€T7}^    Betrai    fi^LKpa^^    koI    roaavTi}^    Sttg??  lo 
pJiT€  he  aKoXatriav  fiTfje  Bui  SeiXtav  iXKelyfrj}  rSv  epymu.     awO' 
pyceie    S'    Si/    Ti^y    to    vvp  elpf^fiiuov  el    dXT)0€<;,    dpa    teal  toi)<?  (p  »a) 
r€')(PiTa^    Se^cr^t    e-^etv    dperrfv'     iroXXaxt^    jdp    Bt     dtcoXairlav 
§  13  eXXeiwovai  rwp  epymv.     rj  Bia(f>€pet  tovto  TrXeio-Tov ;    6   f£€p  jdp 
40  BovXo^    Kotpmvo^    ^<^V^f    o    Be    nroppmrepop^    koI    roaovrop    ewi- 
fidXXet    dp€Tf}^  oaop    wep   teal   BovXeta^'    6    yap    ^dvaviTO<i    re- 

33  tti^rdi'  r  [aJ  se  ipsum  William)  Q  33  rA  rAoy]  rhv  rikuov  P*'**'  W  L'  Ar.  Aid. 
Bk,  II  36  iXK€lfa  P'  (but  ^XK(i\f^  cou.^  Gold.  Bk.^  Susem*i*«*»  perhaps  rightly 
II  [Awop7i<y€tt.,.h  1  T€xvtTiair]  Schmidt  ll  37  dpa  T  IV*  (yet  Q  perhaps  has  ipa)  \\ 
39  ^-ZQV,  oLvayKcuov  hi>  5ta^pci<i»^>  Schmidt.  II  tovtw*  H*  (emended  apparently 
by  p^)  II  40  Whether  Ar.  read  avrt^  m  his  ms,  after  TOffovrotf  as  I  once  assumed 
from  his  translation,  is  more  than  doubtful:  n^iroOrov  <:at*T(ij>  ? Schneider  f]  ^irt- 
^dXXfi]  iwi^akfiTot  Schmidt  fl  41  <^oi'Xtif^t>  or  <  liinypfrtirjf  >  before  dp^rrjt 
?  Susem,  (see  Comm.);  yet  in  38  dptryjir  alone  expresses  this  I)  wep  omitted  by 
r  M\  hence  [irep]  Susem,* 


§  IS     35    dptrfit 36    lj>Y«v]     But 

how  on  Aristotle's  own  psychology  and 
theory  of  virtue  is  even  this  miiiiinuim  of 
moral  virtue,  which  is  the  comiition  of 
his  serviceableness,  possible  in  the  slave, 
if  be  shows  no  trace  of  deliberation  or 
purposed  action  of  his  own?  See  J^ic. 
Eth.  in.  cc,  1,  3,  Walter  op,  c.  p.  169  ff.» 
212  fT,  Zeller  op,  c.  u  ii  590  //.  (3).  Yet 
all  goodnciis  or  badness  of  character  and 
conduct  is  derived  from  the  quality  of 
I  he  irpoafpf<Ti«,  i^.  from  the  bent  of  the 
wdl  in  intention  and  purpaose :  /I't^,  6 
ii  h  ^f  nr  15  §  U  »^  1884)  on  A^.  IV 
(vnj»  13  §  9*  Plato  speaks  far  more 

humanely  on  thisi  subject  Laws  vi.  776  D, 
where  he  admits  that  ere  now  many  a 
one  has  found  in  his  slaves  men  on 
all  points  of  more  approved  virtue  than 
his  brothers  or  sons*  But  in  this  he 
contradicts  the  fundamental  assumptions 
which  he  makes  in  common  with  Ar- 
istotle ;  cp.  Zeller  II  i  755  f.  |Eng-  tr. 
F/a/0  p,  459].  Aristotle  himself  grants 
that  even  slaves  may  have  a  noble  cha- 
racter,   /W/.     15    5     '1    Kod  ykp  >UKlj    iiTTl 

XpV^^^  f«^  SoOXof,  ira/rot  ye  f<rwt  to6- 
Tutv  rb^v  x^tpoif  rh  5^  JX<4t  ^aUKoif  itrrlit. 
If  he  is  more  consistent  el^vewhere,  his^con- 
si^ilency  only  involves  the  whole  theorj'  in 
self-contradiction  in  another  way,  and 
di^loses  all  the  more  its  untenableness 
on  internal  grounds:  sec  5  §  8  //,  (4^), 


§  9  '»•  (+5)  •  ^Iso  p.  211.     SUSEM,  (121) 
39    ^  introduces  Aristotle*s  own  view  : 

**or  shall  we  rather  say..."  more  freely; 

'*  surely  here  is  a  very  great  difference. 
§  13     40     KOLVflavos  Iwtis]  whereas  the 

citizens  are  jcoti^wj'oi  §iov\  N^ic,  Mth*  V*  6. 

ihfcu  avrapKeioy  :  the  slave  is  excluded 
from  §ioi,  ii>.  X.  G.  8  tv^atfioyiai  d*  st'^elt 
dif5fiair{>5ii>  p^fraSt&tiicitf^  el  fi'q  nal  ipiov. 

o  Si  troppwTfpovJ  'further  removed \ 
*  less  dependent  *  on  his  master, 

totoiStov  lirtpttXXti  cipcrrjs]  sc»  airrt^  t 
just  so  much  of  virtue  as  of  slavery  falls  to 
his  share.  The  verb  intransitive  but  per- 
sonaL  Comp.  m.  6.  3,  jca^'  6(tov  cVt- 
§dWcifi,ipof  iKdffT<i>  ToO  ^rfv  xaXwr:  iv(vil). 
r.  10,  ^Kcurrt^  TTjs  eu5tnfjja¥ia%  iwt^Xku 
TQffoOrov  dVciMirep  dpcrijs:  Herod.  IV,  115^ 
VII.  1^,  Dem.  Di  Cor.  %  354,  p.  311,  1. 

'*This  special  virtue,  i.*-.  excellence  of 
function,  of  the  free  workman  differs  from 
the  true  virtue  of  man  in  being  something 
inferior  and  approximating  to  that  of  the 
slave:  see  «.  (103)  on  1 1  |  6  with  the 
references,  esp.  IIL  4.  12  n.  (486).*' 
SusEM.  (122) 

Mr  T.  L.  Heath  objects  to  this,  that  if 
Toc^itroif  is  the  subject  of  /irc^oAXet,  the 
chartgc  of  subject  from  5  hi  is  surely  very 
harsh.  "Indeed,  ivithoui  oMi^^  is  it  not 
inconceivably  Iiarsh?  1  think  the  sen* 
tcnce  would  go  much  belter,  if  we  could 
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§  14  ^av€pov    Toim/u    Srt    tjJ?    Toeai^Tij?   dperi}^   alriov    eipatr    Sel  r^  u 

Sov\<p  TQV  SetTTTOTTjiff  clXX'  ov  <t6p>  ttjp  hiSaafcaXiKTjp  €')(pina  rtSv 
5  €pj(x)p  [B€ir7roTifcy}v\,     Bio  Xejova-ip  ov  /caXm<;  oi  Xoyov  rov^  SovXov^ 

d7ro(rT€pomrr€^    fcal    <f>d<rK0pr€^    £7nrd^€i    ')(pT}adat  ^mop'    vovOe- 

r7}T€0P  yap  fidXXov  roi)?  Sot/Xou?  77  toi)?  TralBa^t. 
§15        dXXd  wepl   fi€P   rovrmv   BimpiaSm   top    rpimop  rourov'    Trepl 

S*     dpBpo^   teal  jvpaiKO<:    /cat  reKViov    Kal    iraTp6^^    r^?    t€    TTCpi 

1360  b  4  <t6i'>  Schneider  following  At.  ;  rhv  for  -njir  Scaliger  Reiske  ||  5  [Be* 
<nroT4ir^]  Giphanms  (cp,  the  Comtix.);  Koraes  conjectures  rfirtmJ^ijF,  Bender  hmfKixrp\ 
itffwoTiK^,  transposed  to  follow  iwira^ei,  Schiuidt 


make  i  W  the  subject  of  HripiXKti.  I 
should  translate  '  the  artizan  is  further 
removed  and  entrenches  on  virtue  only 
to  the  same  degree  as  he  en  trenches  on 
slavery*'  Cf.  for  ihe  supposed  use  of 
iwifidkXfi  Di  each  L  5  §  ro,  17':  a  35  derof' 

Kul  7}  iripa  iKciiTfii  Toafyuroy^  where  iiri- 
jSdtXXfU'  contrasts  with  awo\6t<T0au  Is 
there  any  reason  why  iwipdXKt*.  should 
not  =  iiraWdTTft?**  In  point  of  fact 
this  is  perhaps  the  right  construction. 
That  we  require  atlrtjr  with  the  other, 
was  pointed  out  by  M*  Schmidt  and  by 
me  in  my  first  edition  (1871).  At  the 
same  time  is  not  dprrijt  by  itself  also 
strange  ?  (See  CriikaJ  Not^s],  If  some- 
thing like  5ov\tiu  or  r^f  rwai^njf  has  been 
lost,  a,Cff^  may  well  have  been  lost  with 
it.  We  certainly  should  expect  *he  shares 
in  servile  virtue  in  so  far  as  his  condition 
approximates  to  a  slave*s.'    Susem, 

ti6o  b  I  a^wp.  Tivd  txu  £ovXc£av  =  is 
under  a  detinitCT  limited  form  of  slavery. 
Comp.  RheL  r.  i  §  i,  1354  a  3,  viith 
Cope*s  note  :  al&o  wptc^^fatt  alx>ve  4  §  r, 
«.  (34).  Some  interpret  wTongly,,  *  de- 
tached from  the  master/  That  the  slaves 
should  be  ranked  as  a  natural  class  and 
the  artizans  (who  had  largely  sprung  from 
them,  111.  5.  3)  as  an  artificial  class,  is 
significant  of  the  Greek  contempt  for 
labour*    See  «.  (93). 

§  14  4  <:Tttv>  T^v  SiSoo-K.  1x0 vra] 
**  the  person  who  iiuilructs  him  in  routine 
duties."  This  Is  the  possessor  of,  or  pro- 
ficient in,  the  ^yXut?^  in^nii^iii  which  is 
more  fully  described  above  7  §  3,  where 
it  is  distinguished  from  ^<nroTijifi|f.  The 
discussion  on  the  *  virtue  *  of  the  slave 
results  in  a  more  precise  determination  of 
^<nr<iTit%  and  its  elevation  by  an  exten- 


sion of  its  functions*  The  master  may 
entrust  his  steward  with  the  employment 
and  direction  of  the  slaves  in  his  service, 
as  Aristotle  ironically  remarks,  7  §  5 : 
but  he  must  himself  develo[>e  in  them  the 
minimum  of  virtue  which  they  require  for 
this,  Cp.  n.  (64)  on  7  §  5.  In  Ime  5  3e- 
ffiroTiJrV  must  be  wrong  :  btivXiK^v  is  what 
we  require,  and  Bender  would  accord- 
ingly insert  it  in  the  text.  But  neither 
iovXix^v  nor  httr-woriKTiv  is  free  from  gram- 
matical objections;  I  prefer  therefore  to 
bracket  the  word.     SusEM.  (133) 

Here  btawomK^  or  ^^ijirartia,  is  the  art 
of  making  good  servants.  The  house* 
hold  like  the  state  exercises  a  moral 
superintendence  over  its  members^  13 
§  J,  and  its  head  is  responsible  for  their 
moral  improvement. 

5  ol  Xoyov  -  -  6  jjiivov]  *^  Those  vrho  per* 
mit  no  conversation  with  slaves*  and  hold 
that  we  should  merely  give  them  orders." 
Plato  Laws  777  e,  r^v  $i  oUirou  wpdafrtj* 
<nv  xph  <rxf^v  iwlra^ttf  wdffav  yiy¥€(F0at. 
Elsewhere  Plato  strongly  recommends  a 
humane  treatment  of  slaves  :  see//,  (m) 
on  g  I  a,    SusEM.  (134) 

Plato's  view  is  still  from  time  to  time 
appro vetl,  as  notably  by  George  Eliot. 

6  vovflfTTp-^ov]  Plato  /A  Ko\d^€i»  ye 
fi^y  h  Hk^  $oe>Xot/(  5«  Kfal  /A17  vQvBtTQvvrixt 

7  i&oXXov]  Because  the  slave,  albeit 
unable  to  deliberate  rationally  himself, 
yet,  as  an  adult,  understands  better  than 
the  child  the  rational  admonitions  con- 
vey etl  to  him  by  others  (Fullcbora  il. 
184),  Compare  //*  (no)  on  §  11  above, 
and  /».  (45)  on  5  g  9.     SusEM*  (135) 

§  Ifi  8  Si«i>pCa^fd  Toy  Tp^trov  tovtov] 
Compare  the  close  of  c,  7, 


1.  13.  W] 


1200  b  1—1260  b  24-. 
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tI  to  fcaXco^   teal  p^t}  KaXw<^   iarl^   fcaX   ttcS?    Set   to  ^kv   €v  Stftl- 
iC€iv  TO    hk    Kaxm^    <l>€vyew^    iv  TOt?  wcpl    [ra?]    iroKiTeia^    avay- 
tcalov  iTTeXdeiu,     eTrel  y^p  otfcla  fiev  watra  /ie^o?    TroXeo)?,    rauTa  12 
8*  oiVmf,   T^Jj/    Se    ToiJ    fjt^ipov^   TTpo^   ttJi^   toS    2Xou    Set  ^Xiweiv 

t$  dperijp,     dvayfcatop    Tfpo?    ttJi/     TToXtTetai^    /SXiwovTat^    watBevetP 

Kol  Tov^  iratBa^    Koi  rd^  yvvalfcas,   eiwep   n   Bia^ipei    wpoi;  to 

Tfiv  woXtv    elpat    awovBatav    Kal    rovf;    TratSa?    elpai    airovSaiovf; 

%IB  Kol  rdq  yuvaitca^   awovBaia^.      dvayfcaiop   8e    Bujt^ipetv'     at  p^kv 

yap   yvvalK€^   ^p,i€rv   fiipo^   toJf    iXcvffepdyi^t    ifc    8k   t£p   waiBtaif 

10  olKovojiot.  ylvovTai  rrjq  TToXLTeta^.  <3^r  tVel  m-epl  pih  tovtcop 
BimpiCTatj  W€pl  Be  Tmv  Xoittwu  €P  dXXoi^  Xefcriovj  d<f>€VTe<;  tw?  Tt'Xo^ 
€)(pvTa^  rot)?  PUP  Xoyovq,  oXXt^p  dpj^rjp  wotfjadf^epot  Xeymp^^p^ 
Kc^  wp^op  €7ri<rK€^(jifjL€0a  w€pl  TcSi/  d'7ro<f>7}trafi,^P(^p  wepl  TjJ? 
dplcTT}^  woXtreia^. 

It  Nickes  omits  Tttr,  following  Ar,  ||  13  ffifX^fiif  Schmidt  H  17  *r<ins  omitted 
by  n^t  [khI]  Susem.****  II  ao  oIkopSplw.  T,  ol  Koivtavol  IT  Bk,,  ^ui  gubirnani  {vlaMo- 
y6^<M?|  An  [f  (^ircL-.n  Xdcr^iw]  and  na  \\4yui^tv  icai]  Schmidt  II  ^4  -rDXircfas  tt}j 
o^crrr^s  n^  Bk. 


I  r  tC  Td  KoAws  sc,  o^cXav  (Congreve). 
iTwt  Sf£  rd  |i4v  €u  <d;*tXfrv>  St^ictiv, 
how  the  right  intercourse  ought  to  be 
followed:  cp.  t6  ^i  jroxwt  <4pxfcr&at  koX 

12  Iv  Tots^  -iroXiTtCaf]  This  discus- 
sion means  the  scheme  of  the  best  stale 
more  especially,  as  is  shown  by  the  reasou 
subjoined.  But  so  far  as  that  has  come 
down  to  us  in  B.  iv{vn)  and  v(vin)» 
this  poitit  was  never  reached,  nor  the 
question  of  the  proper  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  women.  Cp,  Infra  J.  p.  49 
«.  (4),  p.  51.    SusEM.  (126) 

15  dvaYKatov]  Probably  bccauive  the 
family  will  then  be  treated  as  a  paft  of 
the  state,  and  will  be  better  understood  in 
relation  to  the  whole.     Comp.  n.  (33). 

irpit  ri\v  iroXtTcCav  ktX]  Cp*  v(vin). 
I.  1,  viri(v).  9.  ij  IT.,  and  AVr.  £th.  V, 
7,  II,  Tct  Sit  irotTjTuA  ri^r  oXtj?  dperifi 
iirn  rui¥  vofdfiuiv  5<ra  vevofj-od^TTiTtu  wepl 
raiielav  tt^  rpis  tA  Kotsfov  dcrX,  with 
Jackson*s  notes.  The  all  important 

term  iroXtrefa  will  be  fully  explainet!  in 
B.  iJi  (i  §   I,   c.  3,   6  §  I  ^c).     It  will 


be  found  to  be  a  much  wider  term  than 
'constitution^  or  *  form  of  government' 
(ri^tf  Tuiu  dpx«^»')i  as  indce<3  the  T^lngHsh 
word  *  polity'  is  still.  See  vt(lv).  11. 
3,  §ios  ThiffTi  irdXe4tff,and  w.  (466}  on  ill* 

t6  8ia4^<^  irpds^is  an  import  smt 
means  towards  the  excellence  of  the  city  : 
hterally  **  makes  a  difference  with  regard 
to..."  So  iv(vn),  14.  7,  ir^f  rA  icaX6*' 
SiatfiipoiHriv  a!  wpd^tis* 

§16  18  at  |Uv..iX«vOlpittv]  Cp.  Tl.  9 
§^  5,  6  rt.  (285 K  f^^to  Latc's  Vi  78 r  B,  ov 
y^p  'qfuirv  fiiyvQv  laTlv,  m  So^eiet^  di^,  t6 
TTipil  t4<  Yi'i'aiKttT.      SuSEM.  (127) 

^o  oltcoir6^oi,  administrators,  t^  iroXi- 
Ttlai  suits  Aristotle's  views  elsewhere  at 
least  as  well  as  ol  KOiviavol:  see  III,  4 
§§14,  ly,  iv(vn).  i4§§4— 6* 

11  a4^^is  ktXJ  '*let  us  (iismiss  the 
present  discussion  as  complete,  and  carry 
on  our  subject  from  a  fresn  starting-point. 
And  first  let  us  review  those  theorists 
who  have  put  forward  a  scheme  for  the 
best  form  of  polity.'^  With  roitt  vu» 
\6yov%  cp*  ToiJf  Trpurrom  Xo^oWj  HL  6.  3, 


A 
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EXCURSUS   I. 


EPIMENIDES    I.    2    §     5, 

The  most  detailed  account  we  have  of  Eptmenides  is  in  Diog.  Laert  i. 
109^115  (cp.  Suidas  s.  ^.),  whilst  of  modem  uxiters  Heinrich  Epimcnidts  of 
Crete  (Leipzig  180L  8),  Hock  Kreta  lli.  246  ff.,  and  C.  Schultess  De  Epi- 
menide  Crete  (Bonn  1877.  8)  give  the  fullest  particulars.  He  was  probably  of 
Phaistos  in  Crete,  but  lived  principally  at  Knosos  and  was  held  in  unbounded 
esteem  as  an  expiatory  priest,  a  prophet,  and  a  worker  of  magical  cures. 
At  the  same  lime,  it  would  appear,  he  was  shrewd  in  practical  statesmanship, 
so  that  some  reckoned  him  among  the  seven  wise  men.  His  whole  history 
is  mythical.  He  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of  154  or  157,  or  in  the 
Cretans' version  of  the  story,  of  299  years,  and  further  to  have  passed  57  years 
of  his  early  life  asleep  in  a  cave.  The  story  of  his  having  effected  the 
purification  of  Athens  about  596  B,c,  has  been  shown  to  be  unhistorical 
by  Niese  Contributions  to  the  history  of  Solon  and  of  his  time  pp,  \i — 14 
(in  Historische  Uniersuchungen  A  mold  Schafer  gcwidmety  Bonn  1882). 
Whether  he  owes  his  place  among  the  seven  sages  solely  to  this  work 
attributed  to  him  as  Solon's  coadjutor,  which  is  Niese's  opinion,  is  not  so 
certain.  For  to  all  appearance  it  is  on  better  authority,  at  the  least,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  Sparta  about  5B0  E.C, 
where  he  seems  to  have  pronounced  the  oracles  whereby  the  transference 
of  the  election  of  ephors  from  the  kings  to  the  popular  assembly  1  re- 
ceived the  requisite  rehgious  sanction*.  In  connexion  wth  this  he 
introduced  there  the  worship  of  the  Cretan  raoon-goddess  PasiphaJ?  and 
her  oracular  dreams  :  in  their  ancient  official  building  the  ephors  had 
a  memorial  to  him  (Paus,  in.  11.  11)  and  even  preser\Td  the  hide, 
or  animal's  skin  inscribed  with  oracles  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
written.  See  Urlichs  On  the  Rheira  of  Lycurgus  in  the  Rhein,  Mus.  vi, 
1848.  217—230,  Duncker  History  oj  Antiquity  VI.  p.  352  ff.  ed.  5  (1882), 
Schafer  De  ephorts  Lacedaemoniis  pp.  14—21  (Leipzig  and  Greifswald, 
1863.  4)]  also  Gilbert  Studien  {Studies  in  the  history  of  ancient  Sparta) 
p.  185,  Frick  De  ephoris  Spartanis  p.  31  f.  (Gottingen  1872.  8).  There  is  a 
curious  story  which  makes  him  come  to  Athens  only  ten  years  before  the 
Persian  wars,  and  there  prophesy  these  wars,  Plato  Laws  i  642  D.  The  works 
attributed  to  him  in  Diog,  Laert  t.  tn — two  epics,  Kot^p»jr<»y  «cal  KopviSon-iuj' 


* 


*  If  indeed  I  considcriiig  the  strange 
method  by  which  the  ephors  were  se- 
lected (see  w,  on  n.  9,  13),  they  can  be 
said  to  have  been  elect «1  by  tlie  popular 
assembly  at  alL 

^  Trieber  {fhrscAungeft  Berlin  4871.  8) 
Raean/us  ittio  iktf  Ahfory  if  the  Spartan 
eonstittition,  p.  ijoff,  has  indeed  endea- 
voured to  prove  ihat  the  new  position  of 
the  ej>hors  did  not  begin  until  a  consider- 


ably later  period.  Of  course  the  ephors 
did  not  attain  their  new  position  at  a 
single  blow,  a-s  it  were,  by  the  mere  fact 
that  their  election  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  kings.  On  the  contrary  it 
must  tvidcnlly  have  taken  long  and 
arduous  straggles  to  change  the  dispro- 
portionate superiority  of  the  kingly  power 
into  corresponding  inferiority. 
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yri'fffif  «cai  Ofoyoi'ifl,  and  *Ap7^t'f  I'avmjyia  rr  Jcal  *IcicroM«f  €it  K'lXjifoiuiF  dUfroirXiivrj 
with  prose  works  wcpl  ^o'*<iii'  and  ^f^t  r^t  /v  Kpjjxjj  ?roX*T€ tar— never  had  any 
existence  :  they  are  a  mere  invention  of  the  romancer  Lobon  of  Argos  in 
his  work  n-fpl  T^mryrmv^  as  Hiller  has  shown  in  the  Rhein.  Mas.  xxxiil.  187S. 
525  flf.  Other  works  really  appeared  under  the  nanie  of  Epi  men  ides,  of 
which  some  were  forgeries  attributed  to  him,  others  the  writings  of  a  later 
Epimenides,  The  Fathers  mention  a  work  On  Grades^  wtpi  jfpijtr^tSi^,  which 
can  hardly  be  a  prose  writing  by  him,  but  rather  a  collection  of  his  oracles  ; 
if  it  is  here  that  the  hexameter  Kp^m  an  y^tvcrraLf  icoica  ^pta,  yatrrepfc 
cSpya/  occurs,  which  the  writer  of  the  EpbtU  to  TUus^  I.  13,  attributes  to 
one  of  the  Cretan  prophets,  tSios-  mixm*  npo4ir}Ti}t,  without  mentioning  his 
name*  Theodorct  indeed  ascribes  the  verse  to  CaOimachus,  but  in  his  hymn 
to  Zeus  (L  8)  only  the  first  words  are  found :  hence  Epiphanius  (c\  hiur,  I.  14) 
and  Hieronymus  (T.  vu  a.  p*  707  ValL)  remark  that  Callimachus  on  the 
contrary  first  took  them  from  Epimenides  :  cp.  Liibeck  Hieronymus  p.  12  f 
However  that  may  be,  the  word  quoted  by  Aristotle  most  probably  occurred 
in  a  hexameter,  ver>'  likely  in  a  collcclion  of  oracles  which  Aristotle  had 
before  him,  of  which  Epimenides  was  the  reputed  author.  Moreover,  in 
Rht^t  ni,  17.  10,  1418  a  23  f.,  Aristotle  says  that  Epimenides  did  not  divine 
the  future,  but  only  interpreted  the  obscurities  of  the  past,  jrrpl  r^v  ^u-o^iiftav 
ovm  ifiavTfV(T0f^  aXXo  nepl  rcui'  ytyoportiiv  jU(V,  ddr^Xuc  dc  ;  and  this  could  hardly 
be  affirmed  except  upon  the  evidence  of  such  a  collection.  What  con- 
nexion there  was  between  this  published  collection  of  his  oracles  and  the  one 
which  was  jealously  guarded  at  Sparta,  it  is  impossible  to  say.    SUSEM.  (IT) 


EXCURSUS  II. 

On  I.  6  §§  1—8,  1255  a  5— b  3. 

The  recent  contributions  of  Jackson  Postgate  and  Ridgeway  to  ihe 
explanation  of  this  passage,  referred  to  in  n,  (51)  on  6  §  f,  have  not  super- 
seded the  more  successful  results  attained  by  Hampke  in  thG P/n7o/a^us  xxiv. 
1 866.  172  ff.  Jackson  however  has  the  credit  of  clearing  up  the  sense  of 
fvvoKi,  and  Ridgeway  by  restoring  the  right  punctuation  has  helped  to  correct 
Hampke's  interpretation  and  to  remove  apparent  difficulties.  He  saw  that 
in  g  4  the  words  17  M  yap,,,  19  apxttv  form  a  parenthesis,  and  hence  that  the 
fWi  following  refers  not  to  this  parenthesis  but  to  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes it, 

Aristotle  admits  that  not  every  form  of  actual  slavery  is  natural ;  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  drawn  between  a  slave  who  is  so  by  nature  and  a  slave 
according  to  convention  and  law.  The  two  may,  but  need  not  necessarily, 
coincide.  There  are  natural  bondsmen  who  are  not  as  a  matter  of  fact 
enslaved,  and  people  who  are  not  nature's  slaves  are  actually  in  ser\i- 
tude;  the  former  though  not  in  slave's  estate  deserve  to  be  so;  while  the 
latter,  altluniyh  held  in  bondage,  are  undeserving  of  it.  The  (unwritten) 
law  in  ciuesiion  consists  in  the  universal  agreement  that  prisoners  captured 
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in  war  are  the  slaves  of  their  conquerors  (iv  J  rh  Kara  frflXf/ioy  nparmtfitva 
Twi"  KpaTQiivTtii¥  fivat  <f)amv}.  This  brings  Aristotle  to  the  two  extreme  and 
opposite  views  between  which  his  own  holds  the  mean,  the  views  of  the 
unconditional  opponents  (A)  atid  of  the  unconditional  defenders  (B)  of  each 
and  ever)'  form  of  slavery.  He  first  speaks  of  the  former,  remarking  that 
they  impeach  the  legality  of  the  convention  or  positive  law  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  better  man  may  become  the  slave  of  the  stronger  or  more 
powerful,  whereas  in  a  rational  stale  of  society  virtue  is  the  sole  title  to 
rule*.  This  then  is  their  view  (ii  oi?r<ur);  the  others  (B),  on  the  contrary, 
take  the  former  view,  fnfiVajF,  that  namely  prescribed  by  the  foregoing  posi- 
tive law.  The  two  views  stand  sharply  opposed  (19  Mareivrm  x^P^^)  ^^^  ^^ 
conflict  {afx<fii<r^j}rf}ai£)f  yet  they  have  a  common  point  of  contact  (fTruXXar- 
Tovai)r  both  facts  being  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  Aristotle  might 
have  prevented  all  misapprehension  of  these  words  if  he  had  written  nout 
Bi  in  line  13.  This  common  cause  of  both  facts  is,  namely,  that  virtue 
{(ipfTi})  is  that  which  primarily  gives  force  and  might,  aad  that  without 
some  sort  of  excellence  the  exercise  of  force  is  impossible  (or*  rporrov  rti^a 
dptrr}  Tvy;favou(ra  jifopr^ytas  Koi  ^ia(€a$m  dvvtrrm  /laAttrm,  kcu  ftrrtv  dri  to  Kparovv 
rV  vT^tpoxS  dyaBoif  nvor);  only,  of  course,  virtue  still  requires  the  indispensable 
condition  of  favourable  external  circumstances  (xoprfylay  This  then  is  the  com- 
mon  point  in  the  two  contending  views,  the  point  where  Aristotle  agrees  with 
both,  that  in  the  Erst  place  only  virtue  deserves  to  rule,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  requisite  force  to  rule  essentially  depends  upon  virtue  {Sffre  doKtlv 
^  &»$v  opfrijff  cimt  Tfiv  0iap).  But  from  this  common  point  the  conflict 
between  the  two  theories  breaks  out  on  the  question,  wherein  right  and 
justice  consists  (aXXa  jr*pl  roiJ  Stxaiov  fioyov  ttvat  r^v  d^^tirjSijnjcriv).  Just  for 
this  reason  {dm  tovto)  the  opponents  of  all  slavery  make  the  essence  of  right 
to  consist  in  the  mutual  good- will  of  rulers  and  ruled :  f>.  in  the  fact  that  the 
ruler,  on  his  part,  does  not  govern  in  his  own  selfish  interests,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects  ;  and  in  the  willing  obedience,  on  their  part,  of  the 
ruled.  In  other  words  they  transfer  to  the  relations  between  master  and 
servant  the  principle  which  Aristotle  himself  recognizes  as  the  true  one  in  the 
state,  where  he  uses  it  to  distinguish  "  norm^al  polities  "  from  '*  degenerate 
forms  ''  (wapfK^dfrnv).  In  this  Aristotle  discovers  their  mistake  :  they  assume 
that  the  truly  \^rtuous  man  cannot  desire  to  exercise  any  other  kind  of  lord- 
ship,—that  it  would  be  a  misuse  of  his  force,  were  he  to  do  so :  that  he 
would  thereby  cease  to  be  a  truly  virtuous  man.  So  conversely,  from  the  pro- 


^  [Or  Jackson  having  kindly  read  this 
excursus  as  it  was  passing  through  the 
press  remarks  upon  this  last  sentence, 
that  in  his  opinion  this  is  precisely  what 
these  people  do  not  appreciate  and  what 
Aristotle  wishes  to  impress  upon  them, 
viz.  that  virtue  is  the  sole  title  to  rule. 
He  objects  (i)  that  the  words  Srt  rp^Trov 
TUfh,..VTepoxv  ^yO'&ov  Ti**©!  are  not  to 
he  taken  as  implying  that  the  two 
parties  have  formulated  their  views  in 
this  way,  but  as  Aristotle's  explanation 


of  their  common  statement  p^  Sjftf  Aprnjt 
fUat  Hjit  ^af.  Further  (1)  he  regards 
the  two  propositions  container  1  in  qti 
Tp6Tov  Ti^k.^AyadoD  tiwos  as  the  ^tiust' 
hut  nnt  the  tnaiter  of  the  partial  agree- 
ment between  (Aj  and  (B) :  and  he  demurs 
(5)  to  the  statement  that  the  two  views 
simultaneously  ^iforarrat  and  ^iroXXir- 
Towrtj  (4)  to  the  sense  given  to  arfpoi 
X^w,  and  (5)  to  the  vagueness  in  vi  hich 
the  whole  passage  is  left,  especially  in 
the  part  aiwytri  UKaiQit.\ 
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position  *  virtue  gives  force'  the  defenders  of  all  slavery  argue  that  *  might  is 
right' — forgetting  that  it  is  not  virtue  alone  that  gives  force,  but  that  it  must 
have  favourable  external  circumstances ;  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  better 
man  may  easily  succumb  to  the  inferior,  Aristotle  might  well  assume  this  to 
be  actually  the  reasoning  employed  by  (B),  for  no  other  is  logically  concei^^able. 
In  regard  to  (A),  the  philosopher  is  not  so  certain  whether  they  do  thus  far 
£^ree  with  (B)  and  with  himself;  whether  they  all  really  assume  that,  as  a 
rule,  virtue  leads  to  vicloiy.  As  therefore  the  sole  right  of  virtue  to  rule 
became  doubtful,  he  feels  obliged  to  give  an  explicit  justification  of  his  course 
in  attributing  to  them  the  argument  above.  This  is  because,  if  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  two  views  is  lost,  and  both  stand  opposed  without  any 
community,  the  views  of  (A),  arepoi  Xoyoi,  contain  nothing  tenable  or  con- 
vincing, since  they  would  yield  this  result  that  those  who  stand  higher  in 
mental  and  moral  capacity  do  not  deserve  to  be  rulers  and  masters  (cVci  ha- 
OTOiTctfi^  ye  x^P^^  TovTfctv  rav  \oymv  ovT«  tarxvpov  oJdev  l';fOU(r*i'  ovre  mBayov  arrpvii 
\6yoif  <i>f  Qv  5*1  TO  ^ikrioy  itar*  aptr^p  ^PX**-^  '^"^  ^eo'jrofftv),  Postgatc  correctly 
remarks  that  it  would  have  been  clearer  if  Aristotle  had  written  orepof  Xoyas 
for  arepoi  \6yoi, 

Aristotle  next  passes  to  the  view  of  a  third  party  (C),  agreeing  in  the 
practical  result  with  that  of  (B),  though  not  in  the  reason  assigned,  as  its 
defenders  simply  CnA«>r  to  be  taken  with  avrfx^t^^voi)  adhere  to  the  principle 
**  what  is  legal  is  right'';  while  even  this  result  is  rcstrictedj  because  the 
principle  is  not  allowed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  non- Hellenes  conquering  Hel- 
lenes, but  only  to  that  of  Hellenes  conquering  non- Hellenes  or  to  the  relations 
of  the  non- Hellenes  to  one  another.  The  view  of  (C)  is  thus  essentially 
nothing  else  than  the  popular  opinion  current  in  Greece,  involved  in  this 
inner  contradiction ;  and  Aristotle  shows  that,  in  the  main,  his  own  coincides 
with  it,  since  it  maintains  what  is  true  in  the  popular  opinion  at  the  same 
time  that  it  gets  rid  of  its  inconsistencies.  For  on  Aristotle's  theory  also 
Greeks  are,  in  the  main,  the  natural  rulers,  barbarians  the  natural  slaves, 
though  this  is  a  rule  which  certainly  admits  of  many  exceptions  (see  Intrad^ 

p.  25).      SUSEMIHL. 

[Some  salient  features  of  Dr  Jackson's  interpretation  may  here  be  appended 
in  his  own  words.  He  distinguishes  three  theories  in  1255  a  7 — 26 :  viz. 
i.  that  of  (A)  who  argues  that  all  slavery  is  unjust  and  unnatural,  because 
violence  is  wrong  ;  ii,  that  of  (B)  who  argues  that  all  slave r>'  is  just  and 
natural,  because  might  is  right ;  iii.  that  of  (C)  who  argues  that  all  slavery  is 
just  and  natural,  because  what  is  legal  is  just*:  while  Aristotle  declares  that 
in  practice  J(?w^  slavery  is  just,  smue  slavery  unjust.  *Mn  1255  a  12 — ^21" 
he  continues  "Aristotle  seeks  to  show  that  the  positions  of  (A)  and  (13)  are 
open  to  attack  precisely  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  his  own* 

**  Now  the  Xoyo*  of  (A)  and  (B) 

i.    All  slavery  is  unjust 
ii.    All  slavery  is  just 

»  [Dr  Jackson's  notation   X,  Y,   Z  h  here  altered  to  (A),  (BJ,  and   ^C),  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,] 


EXCURSUS  11. 


^aXXoTToucrtv  :  t.£.  slaveries  which  (A)  pronounces  unjust,  (B)  pronounces 
just  How  is  it,  then,  that  these  Xoyot  inakXaTrovfnv  ?  What  is  the  reason 
of  the  controversy  between  (A)  and  (B)  ? 

The  reason  is,  Aristotle  tells  us,  that,  as  ap^rr^  with  proper  appliances  is 
able  to  exert  force  or  violence,  while  force  or  violence  implies  oyaBov  of  some 
sort  or  other,  (A)  and  (B)  agree  in  assuming  that  where  there  is  ^ia^  there 
there  is  apfrij,  and  consequently  suppose  that  they  differ  fundamentally  in 
their  notions  of  hUawv.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  assumption  that  fiia  is 
always  accompanied  by  aprnj,  (A),  who  conceives  that  in  the  cases  which  he 
has  examined  0a  is  detestable,  and  does  not  see  anything  to  distinguish 
these  cases  from  other  cases,  condemns  all  relations  between  inferior  and 
superior  which  are  not  based  upon  Royalty  ',  i.e.  the  wiUing  obedience  which 
an  inferior  renders  to  a  kind  and  considerate  superior  j  while  (B)  who 
conceives  that  in  the  cases  which  he  has  examined  /Sm  is  respectable,  and 
does  not  see  anytliing  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  other  cases,  takes  as 
his  principle  *  might  is  right  K 

When  however  the  two  theories  are  withdrawn  within  their  proper  limits, 
so  that  they  hita-ratrt  x^P^^  '^^^  ^^  longer  fnaXXarTovfTi^  the  theory  which  (A) 
advances  against  (B)  and  the  theory  which  (B)  advances  against  (A),  mf^ot 
Xoyoi,  have  neither  force  nor  plausibility  as  against  the  modified  doctrine  wy 
dtt  TO  ^(Xnov  mar*  dpfrijv  apx*^^  ^^^  ^fo-jrofrii/^" 

He  adds  in  a  note  :  *Un  other  words,  so  long  as  (A)  maintains  that  All 
slavery  is  unjust,  and  (B)  that  All  slavery  is  just,  (B)  has  something  Itrxvpov 
and  m0av6v  to  urge  against  (A),  (A)  has  something  l^xw^*^  and  mBopuv  to 
urge  against  (B),  But  when  (A)  and  (B)  respectively  fall  back  from  their 
advanced  and  untenable  positions  to  the  position  of  Aristotle,  (B)  has  no 
longer  anything  laxvp^i^  <^^  rrt^aFoir  to  urge  against  (A),  (A)  has  no  longer 
anything  la-xvpov  or  mBavov  to  urge  against  (B).  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take 
Toifv  \6yovs  and  rmv  Xoyctfv  to  be  *  the  theories  of  (A)  and  (B) ',  artpoi  X6ym 
to  be  *  the  theory  adverse  to  (A'S)  theory  and  the  theory  adverse  to  (B's) 
theory*,  i,e,  *  the  theories  of  (B)  and  (A)*."  He  agrees  with  Heitland  {Nates 
p.  ii)  that  iTzakXttrrtiv  means  primarily  to  *  overlap*,  whether  by  super- 
position or  by  juxtaposition,  and  continues  :  **  But  when  may  propositions 
be  said  to  *  overlap*?  At  first  sight  two  cases  suggest  themselves  :  (i)  Ail 
X  is  Y  might  be  said  to  overlap  Some  X  is  F,  and  (2)  Some  X  is  V  and 
Some  X  is  not  Y  might  be  said  to  overlap  one  another,  provided  that  these 
subcontraries  are  incompatible.  It  appears  however  that  cVaXXdrrfiv  marks 
not  so  much  the  transgression  of  a  limit,  as  the  invasion  of  a  region  beyond, 
and  consequently  that  Alt  X  is  V  could  not  be  said  to  inaKXarrtiv  Some 
X  is  Y,  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  fVaXXiiTTftv  understood  in  the 
former  of  the  two  senses  indicated  above,  would  not  find  a  proper  antithesis 


*  Apart  altogether  from  my  doubts 
whether  the  words  of  f  4  (especially 
^iTfl,  aT€potf  wi  ou  B(t  as  constructed  with 
Tidavott)  can  gramtnaHmiiy  bear  the 
meaning  which  Uf  Jackson  here  assigns 
to   I  hem,    1   fail   to  sec  what  imaginable 


interest  the  unconditional  supporters  of 
slavery,  (B),  have  to  contest  Ihe  right  of 
rh  ^iXriQif  tiar  dp€-n^v  to  rule  at  all*  or 
why  they  should  seek  to  tidvance  anything 
possessing  force  and  plausibility  against 
*  the  modified  doctrine/    Susem. 
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in  StacrraKTtt)!'  x^P^^^  ^  '^^^  tTraXKaTTfiv  here  in  the  latter  of  these  senses,  the 
whole  field  of  slaver)^  being  a  debatable  ground  which  from  opposite  quarters 
(A)  and  (B)  have  overrun.  With  the  phrase  haaravrt^tf  x«*»P^f»  vi^hich  represents 
the  relative  position  of  (A)  and  (B)  when  they  have  withdrawn  to  their  ow*n 
sides  of  the  field,  compare  the  kindred  use  of  Kix^pifrrm  in  ^k  i,  464  b  27, 
Thus  while  I  agree  with  Heitland  that  ^overlap'  is  the  best  English  equiva- 
lent for  eTToXXarrctv,  I  demur  to  his  unqualified  statement  that  the  latter 
word  expresses  the  relation  in  which  subcontraries  stand  to  one  another."] 

Bernays'  rendenng  of  6  §§  3 — $^  1255  a  12—24^  mentioned  in  n.  (51),  is 
as  follows  (the  words  in  italics  being  supplied  by  him  to  explain  the 
connexion  of  thought), 

"The  reason  for  the  difference  of  opinions,  and  the  common  ground 
taken  by  the  divergent  views,  is  that  to  a  certain  extent  intrinsic  merit,  when 
it  attains  external  means,  becomes  also  most  competent  to  do  violence,  and 
every  superior  force  depends  upon  the  ex:cess  of  some  good  quality  or  other^ 
so  that  violence  seems  not  to  be  devoid  of  all  nobler  elements  and  the 
difference  of  opinion  therefore  concerns  the  question  of  justice  only.  For  the 
one  side  discovers  justice  in  benevolent  treatment,  Tukrc/t  precludes  slavery ; 
the  others  even  hold  it  to  be  just  that  the  stronger  should  rule.  Whereas  if 
the  views  stood  harshly  opposed  to  each  other,  so  that  merely  external 
Qr  brutal  violence  according  to  the  one,  and  intrinsic  merit  according  to  the 
othery  justified  the  claim  to  rule^  then  the  view  which  impugns  the  right  of 
the  man,  who  is  the  better  by  his  intrinsic  merit  to  be  ruler  and  lord  w^ould 
be  unable  to  adduce  anything  cogent  or  even  plausible  on  its  own  behalf. 
Others  however  fasten  wholly  on  an  assumed  empirical  justice,  such  as  the 
law,  and  declare  slavery  brought  about  by  war  to  be  just  merely  because  tlte 
law  sanctions  it;  yet  in  the  same  breath  they  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  is 
unjust*" 


EXCURSUS    IIL 


The    relation    of    xPW^^^^^^*^  '^^  ohovofiiKi^  :   I.   8.  2. 

hn,  \i.\v  Qvv  ovx  ^  avr^  rf  oUovofiLK^  tJ  xptlF*'^*'^'^'^^*  SiiXov..,iT&T«pov  8i  ^Ipos 
avrii*  Iffrt  ti  i|  fTcpov  <IBo«,  ?x*^  Sian^ntrpi^TTia-iv.  The  most  obvious  course 
is  to  understand  trtpov  tlSos  as  only  another  expression  for  a  mere  auxiliary 
science  (uTi^pfTtKif),  or  at  least  as  including  the  relation  of  an  auxiliary 
science  under  the  case  that  the  two  are  wholly  distinct.  In  this  sense  all 
the  commentators  take  it ;  both  (1)  those  who  think  with  Hampke— see  n, 
(67)  on  L  8.  I— that  Aristotle  simply  wished  to  set  up  as  an  auxiliary 
science  just  so  much  of  ;^pi7furr40T*it^  as  stands  in  a  natural  relation  to  oUo- 
vo^tKi^y  and  consequently  in  c.  8  §  13  would  set  matters  right  by  omitting 
fiiposj  so  that  the  direct  branch  of  xP'7F<*'''4UTi«^  is  not  there  said  to  'be 
a  part  of\  but  only  *  to  belong  to',  ohovofiiKi^^  as  that  with  which  it  is 
concerned  : — and  {2)  those  who  with  Bilch sen schiitz  rely  on  the  received  text 
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EXCURSUS  III 


of  8  K  13  and  maintain  Aristollc^s  decision  to  be  tliis;  that  the  direct  branch 
of  ^^p^^dTio-Tix^  is  really  a  p;irt  of  ofitoTO/At^jj,  but  that  the  *  natural  part  of 
indircrt  ;^p!j;irtnirrtifi},  the  theory  of  exchange,  is,  on  the  contrary,  merely 
an  auxiliary  scicnrc.  Now  there  is  no  passage  in  which  Aristotle  makes 
even  the  slightest  allusion  to  such  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  the  two  to 
ditovoikkn,^.  Hut  he  states  explicitly  that  not  until  c,  10  does  he  proceed  to 
give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  proposed  in  c.  8  §  1,  viz.  how  that 
branch  of  x/»*?^i'<«t**^i  with  which  the  householder  is  concerned,  is  related 
to  uUo¥ti^%k^  ;  the  answer  being  that  it  is  in  one  respect  a  part  of  ohovti^iKrf, 
in  another  respect  an  auxiliary  science,  10  g§  i — 3.  The  matter  cannot 
therefore  have  been  previously  decided.  And  yet  he  had  just  said  that 
o^Kai^^iKr)  has  to  do  with  the  use  or  consumption  of  commodities,  xP*?****" 
ncTTiJci)  with  their  productioni  and  that  hence  the  two  are  heterogeneous, 
lx^causc  consumption  and  production  are  not  the  same  thing.  Now,  as 
Schiitx  remarks  this  necessarily  implies  that  for  the  same  reason  even  the 
branch  of  ;(^fj^ar4irrw4  »i*osl  closely  allied  to  o^Voro^wic^  cannot  be  a  part  of  it 
txccpt  in  a  restricted  and  relative  sensed  This  again  is  decisively  confirmed 
by  Aristotle's  re\|uircmcnt,  iv(vu).  9  §§  j,  4,  7,  18;  10  gS  9 — 14,  that  while 
none  but  landowners  arc  to  be  ciliiens  and  none  but  citiiens  landowners, 
they  shall  not  ihcmselves  carry  oa  agriculture  or  cultivate  their  own  estates, 
iince  in  this  way  even  agriculture  really  ceases.,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  a 
distinctive  part  of  household  management  or  domestic  economy.  Yet  on 
mother  aido  the  coimexioii  stIU  remains  so  close  that  Aristotle  can  distin- 
fitiih  bttwten  the  functioDS  of  husband  and  wife  in  housekeeping  by  saying 
llt«  4.  17  n.  (496X  that  tht  one  has  to  acquire,  the  other  to  keep ;  in  other 
Vk^orvU  that  the  external  management  of  the  property  is  more  appropriate  to 
the  htislmnd,  the  inteilMl  VMAagemeni  to  the  wife.  From  all  this  it  follows 
that  h^pm  fOat  denotes  toniethli^  iriiidi  is  not  connected  with  ^*^*BffT|rMP^ 
either  la  a  part  of  tt|  or  tin^ply  ma  an  eindliarT  to  it:  the  more  subtle  disdnc- 
tten  bttwetn  bmiieh  and  aubatdiaiy  adence  is.  for  ilie  piesem,  to  reHttin 
undecided  \  and  pi^m  b  uaed  in  e  vegwrsesse,  ei^ft  oovtni^  ^  case  of  an 
auviliao'  tcience^  this  being  also  true  of  10  §  t,  so  that  there  ts  certainly  do 
ucihI  to  ei^ttiviie  the  wonl  there.  Svch  wsttnocs  of  inexactness  and  care- 
leaa  ci^pteaaion  (bqeently  ehecim  AfistetfeV  1^^ 

work  the^  are  uniiMnUy  wnuumn^    Thns  jip^i^fMJ  kas  three  meanii^^ 
(t)»innciu>^tte«Meilienie)  3  Si  end  o  S :  and,  in  n  nanwer  senseip 
(a)>|iife»ff»>  «  "in^ia^*  I  i4  kw^mim  ef  9  S  iS  (sn  feom  c  9  §  1 
MMnlah  and  acidn  U)  ^  4  dMqpa«K  t)  a«t4  #il^ 
Se\«eiid  timea  onty  ncomle  ehaeffniien  ef  the  < 
nT  the  thiee  eeneea  the  emd  hns.    SlnnMy 
l^vievnt  ^w^a  wc  e^^wange  mcMMiea  enMHf  *  n 


•  If 

»«^  %"««  W  a  leanch  el  ei^  tail 


»•     itHtti 
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tliat  which  is  alien  to  ii  :  but  sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  narrower  accepta- 
tion of  retail  trade  proper,  ^tmnyXiJti}^  as  in  9  §  I2,  lo  §  4,  1 1  §  3.  Teichmtiller 
has  some  good  remarks  on  the  want  of  a  strict  terminology  in  Aristotle 
Arisi,  Forschungen  n.  4  ff. 

Besides,  to  ask  whether  ;^piT/iaTMrrtit^  is  a  part  of  o2«ow^jri},  is,  as  Oncken 
has  pointed  out^  a  perverse  way  of  raising  the  question.  For  ;f^ij^rt<rri«^, 
converselyj  has  a  wider  field  than  oiVoi'o^iitij  :  even  the  finances  of  the  state 
and  the  labour  of  the  whole  society  of  the  citizens  are  intimately  concerned 
in  itj  and  the  earnings  which  supply  the  wants  of  single  households  form 
only  an  important  part  of  this  sum  total  of  the  national  income.  Aristotle 
finds  himself  accordingly  compelled  to  speak  of  a  XPW^'^^^^^A  (^  §§  '3 — 'S  ; 
1 1  §  13)  which  is  not  simply  for  the  householder  and  the  family  circle,  but  for 
statesmen  and  the  commonwealth.  At  the  same  time  he  is  so  inconsistent 
as  to  designate  the  accumulation  of  a  stock  of  commodities  or  possessions 
which  shall  be  useful  for  civil  society,  whether  it  be  by  direct  production  or 
by  plunder,  a  branch  or  a  concern  of  o* it ovo/iiKij^.  Cp.  the  noics  on  8 
§§  '3— i5i  and  on  II  §  13.    SusEM.  (6») 


f 


Note  on  L  13  §  12:  Reason  and  virtue  in  the  Sl.\ve, 


The  difficulty  pointed  out  in  notes  {^^  and  (121)  on  5  g  9  and  13  §  12, 
may  perhaps  be  removed  as  follows.  If  the  slave  by  nature  is  to  be  altogether 
without  that  lower  part  of  reason,  which  Aristotle  here  calls  to  ^ovXcvrtuoi',  he 
would  be  without  reason  altogether ;  for  still  less  can  he  be  said  to  have  the 
higher  part,  to  fTrtCTn^^ovticrji',  scientific  thought.  But  then  he  would  quite  cease 
to  be  a  human  being.  The  expression  oXair  oi*it  ?;^fi  to  ^oi/Xfi/rticoy,  1 3  §  7, 
should  therefore  be  taken  as  h)T)erbolical  and  interpreted  in  the  light  of  that 
other,  and  itself  hyperbolical,  statement  Km^t^v^v  Xo^otr  rotroCroK  Jo-oi' 
aKrBoMtuBm  dXXd  |ii^  ^fx*^"  5  §  9  ■  reason  is  present  in  the  slave  only,  so 
to  speak,  as  a  5i*'a^ir,  not  as  a  *ftt ;    and  Aristotle  avails  himself  of  the 


1  Staatslchre  \U  81:  *Mt  is  just  like 
putting  the  question  :  Is  the  universal  the 
same  as  the  particular,  or  a  part  uf  iti  or 
a  distinct  species  ?  For  that  '^^^axLTwikK^ 
has  the  wider  generality  and  that  of^o* 
myuLK^  is  the  parlicular,  is  evident.  We 
should  have  expected  to  hear,  what  XP*?- 
yuarioTiK^  is  in  itself^  what  comes  under 
it,  and  then  the  relation  of  cii*rorojtuifT7  to 
it  would  have  followed  of  itself  and  have 
been  arrived  at  very  simply.  Whereas 
by  adopting  the  opposite^  (?)  '*proceduret 
we  can  only  with  difficulty  surmise  that 
X/w^MaTitrrtitf^  is  undoubtedly  an  indepen* 
dent  branch  of  science,  treating  quite 
generally  of  the  means  to  acquire  pro- 
perly and  increase  wealth  \  that  wico' 
fo^Kri  teaches  us  to  apply  to  the  maiutC' 


nance  of  the  household  the  means,  which 
the  other  science  mtOcates/'  It  must  be 
observed  in  reply  to  this,  (a)  that  only  the 
smaller  and  less  essential  branch  of  oIkq- 
vofAiK^  in  Aristotle's  sense  has  this  func- 
tion, 13  §  I,  m  that  as  it  has  to  do  with 
consumption^  while  xF?M«'"io"''**f^  is  con- 
cemed  with  acquisition,  even  this  branch 
of  oUm^ofAtK^  is  nut  related  to  xP^Ma- 
TKTTiKTi  simply  as  particular  to  universal. 

'-*  Schiitx  alone  saw  lliis  difficulty  and 
vainly  tried  to  get  over  it  by  the  omission 
of  Kol  woXiTitcQiy  and  koI  roh  -woXimcoiff 
8  §  t$.  He  failed  to  see  that  it  was  also 
necessary  to  reject  FciXettrj  ^  in  8  §  13  sud 
finem^  that  these  words  indeed  must  l)e 
the  first  to  go. 

14^ — 2 
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hyperbole  ^11  txuv  to  denote  that  only  the  indispensable,  or  roughly  speaking 
insig^nificant,  minimum  of  rational  deliberation^  and  therefore  of  reason 
generally,  is  found  in  such  men.  It  is  precisely  similar  with  c.  6  of  the 
Poetics,  where  first  of  all  §  9,  1450  a  7*  characters  {^^)  are  said  to  form  a  part 
of  every  tragedy,  and  then  a  little  farther  on  §  14,  a  25,  we  read  uvtv  f^iv 
np^fiiis  tji'jt  OF  yfvoiTo  rpay^S/a,  a^rv  Bi  ^Bap  ytifoir  om.  al  yap  t^v  piuv  rap 
nXflctriap  (itj{0iif  rpaycu^iai  fltrlp'  ica\  Sikas  notriTal  woWol  TotQvroi,  Comp, 
Hermes  xix.  1884,  p.  592.  SuSEM.  Plato  too,  R£p.v^,\J^\  A, says  Xoytcr/ioO 
y  Is'toi  ^iv  fjuoiyr  haxavaw  ov^twot€  pirraKap^ai'ftVf  ol  bi  iroXXol  oijtt  trotf.  Taken 
str icily  this  would  deny  to  children  and  many  adults  the  possession  1  as  well 
as  the  use,  of  reason* 


Note  on  1.  2  §  13:   1253  a  20—24. 


avcupov|«ivav  ^^p  tov  oXov  ovum  Kcrrai  iro^  QvZk  X'^P;  *^  ^"h  o^v^[i-^^*  mffinp  ft 
Tis  Xly*t  Tr[v  Xi0£vTjfv*  Suu|>&a|KUra  yAp  loTftt  Totaling,  irrnvra  5i  Q  yap)  r*^  ^fYf 
topio^rai  Kal  rjj^  $vvd^i,  «»irTf  \i,T\Kiri  TOkavra  ovra  ov  XikWov  rd  avrd  (tvai  dLXX' 
ofjwivujML  The  words  of  n.  (28)  p.  150  **  if  TomvTT}  =  a  true  hand  "  will  admit  of 
further  elucidation.  Sch611,  who  maintains  this  to  be  the  meaning  of  Totavn}, 
*  talis  qualis  esse  debet  vera  manus'  (Susem,  Quaest,  CriL  iv.  p.  5),  cites  as 
analogous  the  use  of  roiovror  in  De  pari,  animaf.  h  i  SS  25,  26,  640  b  33  ; 
icaiVoi  ifal  o  T*&v§av  f^ft  rrfv  avTijv  tov  crjjfij^arot  fiap<f)i^Vf  dXX*  opois  ovk  firriJ' 
avBpd^nos.  fTL  8*  a&vydTop  nvai  X^^P^  -^ttjv^  ontiita'ovt^  ^icucftp^ivT^Vy  oiov  j^aXiciji' 
tj  ^vXitfTfv^  irX^i'  opmvvp^tiis^  ^frrrtp  tov  ytypafiptvov  iarpov,  vv  yap  hvtff^trtreu 
TFOtf itF  TO  eairrjjf  tpyov^  tuo-jTCp  oiJd*  aiJXat  Xt^ii^ot  rh  iavT^v  tpyov^  ov3'  o  ytypa^i- 
ptpoi  tarpos.  o^oitiJt  ftf  tovtois  ovM  rmv  tov  ti0vt|kAtos  popCow  owSiv  Ifri  twv 
ToiovTwi^  IcttC,  Xfyo»  d*  0101'  a((>^aXfAoF,  x*^P  (where  SchoU  has  himself  added 
T^v),  The  citation  is  the  more  apposite  because  SchoU  takes  Bta<p6apfi^a  j^flp 
to  mean  precisely  tov  rf&vfiK^Wov  x^^Pf  *  manus  corporis  extincti,  dpatpovpivov 
TOV  oXou,  quae  propter  banc  solam  causam  simul  corrupta  est  appellanda/ 

There  is  however  another  suggestion.  Even  granting  that,  as  Sch611 
contends^  &tafp0ap€t<ra  is  subject  and  Touivrr}  predicate,  and  that  Bia<t)Bap«l(ra 
means  *  a  dead  man's  hand,'  may  not  Tomtmj  mean  simply  *  homonymous,*  a 
hand  in  much  the  same  sense  as  a  hand  of  stone  ?  Thus  explained  itrrat 
r^iavtrj  is  parallel  10  oiJ  XttcTtop  ra  avra  aXX'  ofimvvpUf  there  is  no  need  to 
insert  ouV,  and  wmTa  yap  (which  the  best  MSS.  of  the  old  translation  attest) 
is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  navra  &i.  So  in  effect  Vettori  p.  14  (ed, 
of  1576)  :  "posset  enim,  inquit,  ahquis  manum  vocare  e  lapide  formatam, 
quae  tamen  manus  non  esse  perspicitur  :  neque  enim  fungitur  munere 
manus.     manus  vero  hominis  mortui  talis  profecto  est." 


i96oba7        ^Trel    [5e]    wpoatpov^€0a    6€(ifprjiTat    wepl   t^?     tcoiP€ovla^    rrjq  {I) 
TToKirtxjjffi    rk    fcparia-TTj    irau'&v    rol^   hvva^ivQi^    ^tjp    Srt    fid- 
Xtara    tear     €vy(rip^    fie*    koX     ia<i     aWa^     iirifTK^'^adOai    ttoXl-  ip-  13) 
30  ret aVj    aU    re    y^pwvrai     Tti/e?     rmv     irokt^v     rtav     ewopLeitiffatr 
Xejo^it'tiip^    Kal   ei    riP€^    erepai    Tvy)(avQV(iLP    viro    nvrnp    ^Ipr)- 
fiiifai    fcal    Botcovo'ai   xaXm^   ^X^^^*>    ^'^^    '^^   '^*    op6m^    ej^op  6<f)dj) 

1260  b  27  6i  omitted  by  IT*  Ar.^  and  74^  w<5uld  make  a  beller  transition.  See 
Inir,  p.  14,  n.  3  ||  ig  rtt  11*  and  P*  (con,  in  the  marg:in  over  an  erasure),  t}  IP 
Bk.  P*  (ist  hand)  I|  31  xdv  P^  JP^  Bk.  (perhaps  rightly)  0  ri^x^*'^^'^^*'  I''  (ist  hand) 
and  perhaps  F.  Tvyx^^<fty  W  P*  -^  C*  Q*  T^  U*^  Aid.  Bk.*  and  a  later  hand  in  P^  \\ 
tiffn^vat  Schneider,  but  see  Dittenberger  *?/,  c.  p*  i368f.     ||     33  r'  omJttetl  by  M'P* 


Book  ri  is  the  critical  portion  of  the 
work,  just  as  an  examination  of  preceding 
theories  serves  for  .an  intrmluclion  to  other 
'  Aristotelian  treatiiies,  Alciaphysifs  Physics 
Psychah^  &c.  Here  oc.  1 — 6  deal  with 
Foiltlcai  TMnketB,  cc.  9—12  with  Exist- 
In^  ConBtltutlona.     See  Intrmi,  p.  51. 

c.  J  Our  object  is  to  discover  the  best 
scktme  of  poiitical  society,  Wt  must  there- 
fore examine  in  detail  the  best  existing 
forms  of  government  and  the  theories  of 
cur  predecessors  :  §  i. 

First  of  alif  should  the  community 
which  in  some  measure  is  implied  in  e%*ery 
city  (I  2)  extend  to  wives  ami  children  and 
io  property  i  as  in  Plat&s  Republic  f  §  3. 

g  1  1260  b  17  ir|KKiLpovfu0a]  This 
is  evidence  (as  against  Got i ling  Preface^, 
xviii»  and  others)  that  Aristotle  intended 
to  construct  an  ideal  state  :  see  Spengel 
Ueber  die  Politik  p.  11,  and  compare  IV 
(Vii).  rv  4. 

ico«v«>v£af  rfjs  iroX.]  This  takes  us 
back  to  1.  I  §  i«  The  imperfect  'associa- 
tions' whose  relation  to  civil  society,  % 
iro\tTijf  Ij  jfotv.,  was  tlie  preliminary  pro- 
blem, have  been  dealt  with  in  B.  i. 

29  iciiiT  tuxiv]  For  this  expression  see 
6  S  7  «.  (203) ;  iv(vii).  4  §§  I,  2,  5  §  3, 


10  §  13,  M  §  I,  12  §9,  13  §91  Vi(iv), 
u  §  I  with  notes,     SusKM.  (128) 

In  Plato  e^xalt  5>iota  -  a  chimerical 
scheme,  ir^^''.  Rep.  456  C,  ^viK  &pa  d^vvard 

dixaifos  QM  KaTayf\<^fi€da^  ws  a\Xw?  ci/xarr 
^^oia  X^ovrff  ;  and  in  540  D  fx^  cirx'^t 
dprixiy^u  is  explained  by  dXXA  x^^^''^^ 
^iv,  5ti^arA  54  Trp,  Thus  n'^ij  =  an  ideal, 
something  visionary,  impracticable,  as  in 
Demosth.  e.    Timoer.  71a.   19,   e/  7dp  au 

ei/XiJf  0^'  f 6 fL 0  1'  &iawpd,TrotT  dv  ipyo¥. 
Similarly  optare  in  Latin.  By  J^  fidXiora 
Kar^  €vx^w  Aristotle  implies  that  no  re- 
strictions are  placed  on  the  realization  of 
the  scheme  by  circumstances. 

50  TivfS  rmv  vUkMtav]  See  ]v(v]i), 
14.  ts^n.     SusEM,  (138  b) 

ffvvi>p4ur<&ai  Xryofiiv(»v]  cg^  ^^y  the  his- 
torical Socrates  Xen.  Mem.  ni.  5,  15,  iV. 
4*  15;  Plato  Crittf  52  E,  Ps.- Plato  Afimfs 
320  B,     Add  Mr.  £th.  L  13.  3. 

31  tva  Kr\]  *in  order  to  note  what 
they  have  of  right  and  useful^  and  to  show 
that  it  is  from  no  love  of  ingenious  specu- 
lation at  all  hazards  (as  the  search  for 
some  new  form  of  politv,  distinct  from 
these,  might  seem  to  imply)  but  from  the 
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Kal   TO    ')(pi]a-iiiov^    €Ti   Se    to    ^fjrew  rt    'Trap'    avra^i   erepov   fii^  (I) 

35  KaXm   €')(€tu   ravraf;    ra?    vvv    vwap')(QV(ja^y    hid    rovro    Tavnjv 

SoK{t>fi€P  iTriffdXX€a'0cu  Tfjv  fiiBoSov. 
§  2         dpXW   ^^    Trpmrov    iroirfTioi^^    rf     wep    7r€(f>vx€V    «p%^    ravni^  2 

TTJ^  aK€fp'€Ui<i.     dvopfKTj  jop  ffTot.  wdin'a^   Trdprojv  KotpoiUfHV  rovq 

TToXlraf;,  ij  fnjSem^y  fj  rivm^  ptev  npmv  Se  /i^,     ro  /xci'  ovp  p,f}h€vhq 
40  Kotpmvelp  (}>apepop  ci?    dhvparop    (^    yap    woXneia    KoiP<apia   n^ 

iarit  Koi  m-pwrop  dpd jxtj  tov  tottov  koivq>p€ip'  6  fiep  jdp  totto?  el^ 

ia6i  a  0  rij^  film   ^liXeGJ?,    ot  he  TroXiTat    fcoipmpol    t%  /Mids   TroXew?)* 

§  3  dWd    TTorepop     'Strtdp     eVSe^exctt    Koipoiprjaatt     'rrdpTOiP    jSiXnop 

KoirQyp€ip    T'^p    ptr€XKov4Tap     oiKf}a-€(r0at     7r6\tP    KoKm,    fj    tipwp 

p^p   ripwp    5^    otf     ^iXrtop ;     iph€')(€Tat    yap    koI     ritevd^p     Kal 
5  yvPaiKmp     xal      KTTjfidTWP     fcoipoipeip    Toi^f^    woXira^    dXX^Xoi^, 

So-Trep    ip    rfi    TroXtreia    rfj    HXdrmpo^'     ixet    yap    6   ^totcpdrTf^ 

33  ri  P%  omitted  by  T  M*,  hence  [rt]  Susem.^,  perhaps  rightly  ||  36  ^i/3a- 
Xiixdai  IP  Bk.  (perhnps  righlly)  ff  40  vokiTfla  IT,  i-AXif  Susem.*'*  Ar.  (?)  and  T  (?), 
cizn/as  William  ||  41  toO  tAttjju  after  KotvuvfTv  M'P^  fl  eh  6  rijt  P,  lff6Tffi  H 
Ar.    II 

Il6r  a  2  oXXd.-.l)  15  alpcrtdT^v.  Bubuloii  in  An^elo  Mai^B  Script.  t*£t.  nmi.  coll. 
Vai.  IL  p.  671  sqq*,  attempta  to  refate  tMs  passage  ||  Btrov  M"C*Q'*T*  II 
ir^rrwv  omitted  by  F,  [irdirrtij*']  Susem.*  but  sec  Dittenberger  op.  c,  p.  1363^  ||  6 
TXirwyoi  TToXtrefa  M'  P^  roXtrcta  rod  irXdruwai  Q^  U^  W**  L'  Aid. 


* 


defectiveness  of  all  schemes  hitherto 
framed  that  we  have  undertaken  this  in- 
vestigation.' 

34  cro4'£|*cr(l'<Li  =  affect  wsdom,  show 
one's  cleverness,  whence  (ro^jrri^f.  Else- 
where in  the  ireatLse  dimply  Mo  devise/ 
5  §  19,  vi(iy).  13.  I,  vn^viV  14.  t9. 

36  ^ipdXXftrBai]  Shilleto  compares 
Thuc  VI.  40,  Plato  Si^p/t.  264  ti,  Tim. 
48  c,  Lawi  X.  891  D,  for  this  sense  ^  to 
take  up,* 

§  3  37  ij  iTfp  TT^ijujKiv]  The  nattiral 
beginning,  seeing  that  every  state  is  a 
fomi  of  association,  KQ%yuuio.^  i,  i.  1 
(Eaton).     SrsEM.  (129) 

38  ^TOi  fltivTas  irdvTctfv  »crV)  The 
same  alternati^ei  are  given  iv(vii).  8  |  8 
— 9|i. 

^i  TOV  niiTov]  The  converse  is  not 
universally  true.  Mere  contiguity  of  resi- 
dence is  not  enough  to  constitute  citizen- 
ship :  HI.  I  §  3,  9  §  g.  Note  here  the  idea 
of  territory  in  the  germ. 

§  3  T 161  a  3  oUTJo-fo-fteu.]  Eaton 
proposes  a  reflexive  sense;,  **  direct  itself 


aright ,"  comparing  Thuc.  VI,  18  T^»w&\i¥ 
Tpl)f^e<r&at  alrrijv  rtpi  oxftT^w  and  other 
instances. 

6  Iku]  JHep.  IV  413  E  f.  V  449  C— 
466  D*  This  passage  and  v(viii).  7*  o 
justify  the  inference  that  4  iwKpdrijs  with 
the  article  Vtviri).  7.  9,  means  through- 
out ^  ev-rS  woXird^  ^.^  Socrates,  the 
character  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  in 
keeping  Btth  Aristotle's  cautious  manner 
of  referring  com  rove  rsially  to  contem* 
porary  thought.  Not  directly  named ,  as  a 
rule,  Plato  lurks  under  Socrates  (cp.  hh, 
r  16,  199),  as  under  ni^h,  nt  rCtv  vp^TtfMv, 
and  the  like.  See  Campbeirsapt  remarks 
on  similar  reticence  in  Plato,  Introd,  to 
Theaitttus  p.  xxxiv,  ed.  1. 

cc,  2—5  An  Bzamliiatlon  of  Plato's 
Eepnblio. 

c.  1  Communis m  would  not  secure 
Fiat6*s  end,  which  is  the  utmost  possible 
unity.  Excessive  unification  stibverts  the 
city^  reducing  it  to  a  family  or  an  indi- 
vidual:  §§  It  «♦  The  fitments  of  the 
eity  art  dissimilar^  and  thus  ii  is  differen- 
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1260  b  33— 1261a  13. 
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(f»r}<rl   Betv   tcoiva    ra    rmva    teal    T/i<?    ywatfca^    elpat    teal     rtJ?  (I) 

xT7}<rii's.    TOVTO    SjJ   TTorepov    cS?     vvv     o&rw     /BeXrwp     ^x^^^>    ^ 

KarA  t6v  iu  t§   iroKwela  jeypafifj^ipop  vo^lov  ; 
2         e;)^€i   Sc  Sva-')(€p€ia<;  aWa<;   re    "7roXXii<?    to  tt^j/t^wi^    elvat   ra?  a 
II  yvvatKa^  Koit/d^^  Kal   Si    rjp  alriap   (fujal  S^tv  P€POfio0€T^a'8at  t^i^ 

rpoTTOP  rovrop  6  ^otfcpdrtj^y  ov  ij^alperai  avfi^aipop  i/c  r^p  \6ya>p. 

€Ti   Se  TT/Jo?,   TO   TeXa?  3  tp7}cn  rtj    iroket    hup   virapyfeip^   m^  fM€P 

lo  Ix«v.-,ia69a  27  Siai|M>pciv  noticed  toy  Mlcli,  of  Epteanfl  op.  c.  t  IftB^  !l  ^  V  P» 
n^,  perhaps  rightly  ||  ri  Kotydi  <«:at  rixva^  Spengel  ||  13  in  6i  wpdSf  rb  Bemays, 
cp,  Toiroirrap  yap  xat  fri  wpot^  De  Soph.  Elench,  4  §  7,  166  a  54  f.:  ft**  U  [irpAs]  -rh 
Soscm.^'****,  tracing  it  to  a  variant  arpAs  U  roiJroit  of  in  Ik  i  yet  the  punctuation 
w/ait  rh  t/Xw  with  Thurot^s  construction  C'^^^  regards  the  end/'  making  tit  ^^i' 
efpifrai  f'iJjr  subject  to  dduraroy)  is  not  impossible :  rpit  rf  rAas  ^^lycrl  Busse 


/iWf'f/  from  an  offensive  attd  deftfisive 
alliance  (<rf^/ta  x'ct)  and  a  race  or  tribe 
(l^ros):  I  3.  It  is  this  which  makes  reci- 
procity the  political  safegttard^  f  4^  nll<?7tfing 
ike  citizens  to  become  alternately  rulers 
and  sufyeetSt  although  a  permanent  govern- 
ing  body  would  be  better ^  §§  5»  6;  allotving 
also  a  change  0/ functions  among  the  offi- 
cials, %  7.  Further^  the  greater  independ- 
ence (oi>T(ipicfia)  secured  in  the  city  essen- 
tially depends  upon  a  degree  of  unity 
longer  than  that  of  the  family^  §  8, 

See  Grote^s  Plato  c*  35,  lu.  pp.  i6o"^ 
141,  Oncken  i*  171 — 193  ami  various 
monographs  quoted  in  the  fntrod.  p. 
32  ff.  4t  p*  33  «.  7'  The  main  defects 
of  this  criticism  are  at  oi5ce  apparent  ; 
Zeller,  Platonic  Studies  p.  103,  igOj  has 
rightly  traced  them  to  an  excessive 
striving  after  logical  clearness;  a  tendency 
to  reduce  the  Platonic  utterances  to  a 
number  of  precise  dogmatic  propositions 
and  to  lest  the  independent  validity  of 
each  empirically^  without  regard  lo  its 
inner  connexion  with  the  whole  system  of 
idealism.  Hence  it  conies  about  that  the 
spirit  of  the  f*latonic  teaching  is  hardly 
ever  aflequately  appreciated,  while  now 
and  then  there  is  a  capLious^  almost  pe- 
dantic,  disposition  to  get  at  external 
results  and  to  fasten  on  details  with  but 
little  insight  into  their  tnie  relative  im- 
portance. *•  Several  objections  urged  by 
him  turn  more  upon  the  Platonic  lan- 
guage than  upon  the  Platonic  vein  of 
thought,  and  if  judged  by  Plato  from  his 
own  point  of  view  would  have  appeared 
aduussions  in  his  favour  rather  than  objec- 
tions" (Grote).  This  is  the  sober  fact, 
and  serves  to  account  for  the  piquant 
charges  of  injustice,  sophistry,  and  mala 


fides  sometimes  brought  against  Aristotle. 
§  1  [o  trarrcov  and  j  i  Kai,vas  arc  un- 
intentional misrepresentations  of  the  kind 
just  criticized.  The  'marriage  laws'  in 
question  affect  only  Plato's  Guardians^ 
and  do  not  establish  community  of  \^  ives 
at  all,  in  the  strictly  literal  and  unfavour- 
able sense  of  the  term  (which  would 
be  a  gross  libel,  we  are  told,  on  the  philo- 
sopher who  made  marriage,  so  to  speak, 
a  'sacrament')*  Indeed  tlicy  *  seem  to  aim 
at  an  impossible  strictness,*  hardly  less 
exacting  than  vows  of  celibacy  (Zeller 
Plato  p»  4H9  Eng.  tr.).  And  this  must 
have  l>een  Aristotle's  judgment:  he  never 
attacks  them  on  the  score  of  hcensc,  but 
only  on  grounds  of  public  expediency. 
Moreover  the  aim  of  these  laws  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  defended 
are  such  as  to  lay  them  open  to  the 
inexact  and  invidious  appellation  even 
at  the  hands  of  impartial  modern  critics. 
See  e.g,  Dr  Jowett's  remarks  Plato  ill. 
p.  160  fir. 

u  %v  ijv  ^aUriav  — aiVfa  hC  ^  '*that 
which  he  assigns  as  the  reason  why 
such  legislation  is  necessary  does  not  ap- 
pear to  result  from  his  proposals  " :  ^v^- 
j^atifov  following  as  if  roiVo  BC  &  had  pre- 
ceded. In  4  §  5  is  a  similar  attraction. 
Tlie  *  reason*  in  question  is  the  funda- 
mental assumption  of  the  Platonic  slate 
that  the  utmost  possible  unity  is  desir- 
able :  communism*  within  certain  limits, 
is  a  means  to  this  unity. 

13  Thurot  would  translate:  '^further 
in  ziero  of  ihc  end  which  he  says  ought  to 
be  ijet  before  the  city  his  present  statement 
(of  his  scheme)  is  impracdcable/'  But  it 
is  simpler  to  take  tAoi  as  subject ;  irpds 
may  be  adverbial  (see  Cril,  Notes) :  **  the 
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PL  2,  1 


etprp-att    vm^    dBvvarop,    irm    8e    Set    BteXelVf    ovSev    Sidpiarai.  (I) 
g2X67<i>   Sk  TO   ^lav  elpai  rrjp  woXiP    m    apioTOv    6v  Zrt  fxaXtara 
iGwacav'    XapL0dp€i  yap  ravTrjp  V7r60€<riv  6  SmfcpdrTj^^. 

Kalroi    <fyaP€p6p  iarip    m^    irpoiovaa  Kal  jiPOpLeut}   fxia   fjLoK-  ^ 
Xop   ovSk  TToXi'i  larai'  wX^Gos  yap  n    Tr)p  <f>v<np  ia-rip  tJ  TroXis^ 
yipopLEPH)  T€   fiia    fiaXXop   olicia  pL€P  i/c   TroXem^    dpOpmiro^    h*  ef 
lo  oiKia^;  earai'    fiaXKov  yap  fiiap    ttjv   olfclap  tt}^  TroXem^  <f>ai7)pL€if  (p.  34) 

dPf  Kot   TOP    eva  rij?   oixia^'   w(Tt     el   teal  8vpaT6^  Tt?   eiTj  rovro 

§  a  Spdv,    ou   m-oiffriop*    dpatpyja-ei    yap    Tr)p    ttoXip.      ov  p^ovov  S'   ifc 

TrXewpmp    dpSpmirmp    iartp     rj     ^6Xi<!,    dXKd    Kai    i^    etSet    Sta- 

^€p6vTmp,     ov  yap    yipeTai    7r6Xt<;    €f    ofioiwp.    erepov    yap    avfi- 


t4  ttpujTtu]  Sijfptirai  Zwinger  ]|  dti  omitted  by  M'  and  P^  (ast  hand,  inserted 
by  corral)  ||  di€\0€iv  WP^-^C*  Q^  T^  tlwelv  ?  Susem.  ||  1 5  oi'  omitted  by  n'^  Bk. 
and  the  tst  hand  of  P*  (inserted  between  the  lines  and  by  a  later  hand  in  the  margin) 
II  16  iraffcu^  before  15  ds  dptirrov  II ''Bk.  (in  P*  corrected  by  a  later  hand  in  the  mar- 
gin) il  18  ou3^]oj5  M^P*  It  ^omitted  by  M'Pi J  hence  [^JStisera,^**  II  i[  l»'tt 
<fxa\Koif  ^i'a>?Riese,  needlessly  l|  ical  after  tl  omitted  by  TM\  [^al]  Susem.'; 
notwithstanding  Dittenberger's  protest,  ^/.  t\  p.  136'*  f*^^  is  not  indis[>ensable,  see  lit. 
16  §9,  1387  b6  tl  33  $'  4k  n*,  iK  omitted  by  W^  di  [<r<r]  Susem.'*-*  perhaps  rightly  || 
23  ef^ei]  tUovs  C*  Q""  T^'t  tlddovi  P*  U^  in  F*  the  word  stands  over  an  erasure 


end  as  there  stated  by  Plato  is  impossible 
{to  attain)*"  For  vuv  =  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, see  3  §  3,  8  §  10  :  vvv  5*  (on  tne 
scheme  of  Hi ppodamos)  t&lav  ixov<riM. 

14  SLfXfiv  =  analyse,  define  (by  ana- 
lysis), more  nearly  determine  i  ill-  13  §  6, 
14  §  a*  De  geti,  ei  torr,  1*  1.  i  rdi  re 
tUriat  diaifteriav* 

§2  16  Xafipdwi  ydp  ktX]  A'<^.  iv 
432  D  f.,  433  D  f.;  V  449  B  t,  463.  The 
three  general  positions  which  Aristotle 
takes  up  against  Plato  in  §§  1,  3  are 
treated  m  reverse  order  in  the  seaueh 
The  third,  *'  the  end  is  irapraclicable  *  in 
c*  3;  then  the  second ,  '*the  means  are 
unsuitable"  in  cc.  3,  4,  5  §§  t  — i^* 
lastly^  **  the  many  other  difEcullies "  in 
c.  5  §§  14 — "2  8  (Thurol).  Comp.  Analysis 
pp"  I03,   lO;^.     SusEM*  (130) 

J  7     fia  udKX^v]  too  much  of  a  unity. 

18  ir\T|feos  YOp  Ti]  See  5  §  15,  III.  i 
§4.  §11- 

33  od  'iroi.Tp^(Hf,.,ir6Xiv]  With  these 
words  tlie  polemic  against  Plato  is  re- 
sumed exactly  where  it  had  started  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  h  i.  3  cp, 
fioU  (3  b)  and  Introd^  p.  33,  i.€.  with  the 
speci6c  difference  between  a  state  and  a 
family;  and  this  point  of  view  is  retained 
in  §f  7*  8.  3  I  4-4  %  ^o,  5  §§  14-34. 


The  discussions  m  this  book  supply  the 
further  relation  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  state  itself  is  conditioned  by  the 
mainttinancc  of  the  family.  SusEM* 
(131) 

§  3  The  state  is  an  organised  unity. 
The  plurality  of  jiarts  which  it  contains 
are  specifically  distinct  and  properly  sub- 
ordinated. This  however  is  one  distinc- 
tive thought  of  the  R{pubH€^  the  ground 
of  F'lato's  analogy  between  the  slate  and 
the  individual. 

14  ov  Y«Lp-^^  dfioCoiv]  Apparently 
contradicted  by  in.  &  §  4,  i6  §  3,  vi(iv). 
IX  I  8;  but  there  equality  of  rights  is 
intended  by  hpxiijiv  (Eaton).  The  pre- 
sent statement  is  repeated  ill.  4.  5  where 
uniformity  of  moral  excellence  is  dis- 
claimed :  here  the  sense  is  similarity  of 
functions  (Postgate),  as  is  illustrated  by 
N.  Eih,  V,  5.  9,  oD  7tt^  iK  h\*Q  larpCiif 
ylviTou  Koiviayla^  dXX*  ef  larpou  xal  ytufh 
-yoP,  Kal  oXwy  Iriptav  koX  oifK  ((Tt/JV'  dXXA 
Toth-ott  5c<  l(Tae$T}vai.  It  is  the  basis  of 
the  arrangements  proposed  PaL  iv(vii) 
cc.  K,  9.      See  on  I.  7.  §  i  n.  (58  b). 

OTi|i|Eax^]  A  confederation  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  a  state :  see  ill.  3  §  5, 
9  §§  7*  ^o.  It  is  not  an  organism  but  an 
aggregate  of  homogeneous  members.  The 


* 
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1$  fiax^    fcal    wokif;'    ro    fiep    yap     rm     Trotrtp     ')(pi^(npLOP,    xdv    17(1) 

t6    avTo   rm    etSei     (j3o7i6€(a<;    jap     X'^P^^     ^    a'vp.p.a')(la    Tri^v- 

fcevjt    S<JW€p     &v    el    craO^ofs   7r\€tov    iXttva-ei    (Siol(r€i    Bi    roSfi 

roioiJTq)  fcal  'n-oXi^  I^fou?,    Hrav   fi^    Kara    Km^a<!  men   K€X^p^- 

'i^  a-fiipoi   r6    ttXtjOo^,    aXX*     otop    ^AptcaSe^)*     ef     dp     Se     Set    hf 

1 4  yepecffat,     eiSei     hm<f>€p€i.     Stowep     to     taov     to     dvTt7r€7rou6o^ 

16  TiS  (rf  P<)  aih-w  P*aQ''T"'m  ||  ^7  AicrftrTy  IPBk.,  iUi^T}  M*  ||  Stotaei,.. 
^ApKdStt  transposed  by  Susem**  to  come  before  i\M  w6T(p<»f  ti6i  a  i,  but  wrongly  || 
38  Kol  ir6\iy]  iroXii  Kal  ?  Suscm.  f|  19  aXX']  iraXat  Schneider,  [dW}  Schlosser  Garve 
H  *ApKdBet  *  *  Conring»  otov  <¥vv>  Riese;  but  see  Dittetiberger  ^/.  f.  p.  1^7^^-  and 
the  Com m.  below  ||  ^o  ylvttrOtu  1  Susem.  II  cf^t  <5er>  5to^/j<ti' Bucheler  (pro- 
bably right],  dSti  9iaip^p€i»  M* 


separate  autonomous  stales,  the  I^acedae- 
moniajis  and  their  allies,  for  example, 
are  homogeneous. 

2  5  t3  (Ov  an  s  wered  by  2  9  ^f  wr  B^  *  Th  e 
one  (the  alliance  for  war)  will  be  of  ad- 
vantage from  its  mere  size  however 
much  alike  in  kind,  just  as  (it  will  be  of 
advantage)  if  a  weight  shall  pull  more 
(than  another):  i.e.  like  a  heavier  weight 
which  turns  ihe  scale.  The  more  mem- 
bers the  stronger  the  alliance. 

17  KloCo-ci  ictX]  **  Upon  something 
similar*',  the  character  of  the  comtituents» 
whether  hi-terogrn^ous  (so  as  to  allow  of 
reciprocity)  or  homogmtous^  **  wiU  de- 
pend the  difference  also  between  a  city 
and  a  race,  provided  the  race  cloes  not 
live  with  its  population  separfited  over  a 
number  of  villages,  but  like  the  Arca- 
dians." Not  observing  the  parenthesis 
and  taking  ^rav  /itj  t3trt  ^ex^p.  as  epexe- 
getical  of  rip  rta^vrip  the  editors  have 
referretl  this  remark  lo  the  process  of 
^vvoi.Ki.np^h'i^  the  change  from  village  life 
by  which  a  Greek  t&vni  was  consolidated 
into  one  city.  But  (i)  the  Arcadians 
must  surely  be  cited  as  an  c^tample  of  a 
race  and  not  (as  they  would  be  upon 
that  view}  of  a  city  :  (1)  this  is  not  a  dis- 
tinction between  ISi'os  and  irdXts  univer- 
sally, but  between  one  iQvQi  and  another. 

(3)  ^^c  should  then  expect  fiijtdTi^  or 
olotK^»vv>or  something  equivalent :  and 
the  exact  force  of  the  future  and  of  T(p 
TwoiJrw  (not    rotrrtp)    would  be   missed. 

(4)  In  (hat  case  Arcadians  means  sim- 
ply Megalopolitans,  whereas  Tegeatans, 
Mantineans  and  others  might  equally 
claim  to  belong  to  the  Arcadian  league 
(ro  'ApKadiK^v).  Hence  Dittenberger,  in 
Gd/L  £r/,  ArtzagfH  1S74  p.  1581,  re- 
jects the  supposed  reference  to  ffivoi- 
KWiMt    and    takes   qtw  fi^  jttX    as    a 


limiting  clause,  which  excltides  from  the 
comparison  the  cases  where  the  people 
live  Karh,  Kti^at  and  opposes  to  the  city- 
state  only  such  '  races    as  the  Arcndian. 

39  *ApKdS€i]  Wiio  are  meant?  The 
interprutaiion  of  the  passage  turns  upon 
this.  When  Plato,  Symp.  193  A,  writes 
&npKt<rd'!fip,tv^  vv6  Seoii  Ka&dirfp  ' ApKaSt t 
Ifwb  AaK€6aifiovttav  the  words  spaced 
show  that  the  Mantineans  are  meant. 
Demosthenes  Or.  xvi  uses  *A/jAtt5cr  nine 
times  and  Mf7aXoTroX?Tfli  seven  tinies  of 
the  same  people  whose  city  was  entitled 
in  fuH  17  fieydX^t  it6\tf  rCti^  *ApKd^if, 
There  everything  is  clear  from  the  inter- 
change of  terms.  But  if  the  words  *'  when 
they  live  like  the  Arcadians*'  indicate  an 
idtfoi  so  well  known  as  to  spare  Aristotle 
further  explanation  the  instance  chosen 
ought,  as  Dittenberger  urges,  to  be  before 
all  things  perspicuous.  Understand  then 
neither  the  Mantineans  with  Schneider, 
nor  the  Megalopolitans  with  Camerarius, 
nor  with  Giphanius  the  Maenalians  and 
Parrhasians  in  the  southwest  before  the 
founding  of  Megalopolis;  none  of  these 
exclusively ;  but  the  entire  population  of 
Arcadia,  as  the  word  naturally  means. 
See  AW<f  on  Anadia  at  the  end  of  B.  U. 

"Further  compare  1.  1  §  4  «.  (11),  §  6 
(ig)t  III.  13.  19  (607);  iv(vn).  4.  u 
(760)."     SUSEM.  (132) 

^  «&ir  Si  8«i]  Whereas  (in  the  case  of 
the  city- state)  the  elements  which  must 
coalesce  into  one  are  (?  must  be,  see  CHt. 
Nite^i)  specifically  distinct.  So  that  it 
would  not  make  a  single  city,  ni.  5  §  5, 
9  §  9,  to  join  by  an  external  tie  two  such 
similar  units  as  the  civic  body  of  Corinth 
and  that  of  Megara:  the  conditions  for 
reciprocity  would  be  wanting. 

§  4  30  t4  Cflrov  t4  ftyrvimrovftisl 
Not  'equal  retribution*  but  the  propor- 


218  nOAlTIKflN  B.  1  [H.  2.  4 

31  <T(^^€i    Ta<;    *ir6\€tKf    Scnrep    iv    roh    ^OiKot^    etpijrai    irporipov  (I) 


tional  adjoslment  of  claims,  i.e.  red- 
procity  of  services  and  functions. 

"'As  *  reciprocal  proportion*  regulates 
the  exchange  of  different  wares  in  Nic. 
Eth,  V  5,  so  here  it  reRiiIates  the  relations 
between  the  magistrate  for  the  time  being 
and  the  ordinary  citizen^  who  render,  the 
one  service,  the  other  Ti/i^  kbI  7(fpas  Nk, 
Eth.  V  6  §  7,  1 134  b  7.  On  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  iivrnrtitovBi^^i  irar' 
dyaXo>lav,  *  reciprocal  proportion  \  to 
commerce,  friendnhip,  and  exchange 
generally,  see  my  edition  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  the  Ethics  p,  88  ff.  In  Nic.  Eth. 
V  5  §  6,  1 132  b  31  it  is  dyrtiTfTrfji'flfij  jcar* 
oyaXoviav  k%\  fin  irar'  ^crdnft «,  i.e.  '  recip- 
rocal proportion"  as  opposed  to  the  're- 
taliation' of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  is 
said  to  hold  the  iri5\ij  together.  The 
inconsistency  is  however  only  apparent. 
Here,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  distinction  between  dynirc- 
irov6oi  Kar*  a»'a\oyiav^  i.e.  icar'  itr&ryjra 
Xfl^wi*,  and  dPTivfTowBos  nar*  looTtira,  i.e. 
irar'  lirortp-a  irXwt^  r6  taok  t6  dvriwfTrov- 
86s  is  the  equivalent  of  di'TiT€irov&6t  jcut* 
d,¥a\oyia»  in  the  other  passage.  By  a 
similar  inexactitude  in  jWr.  £tk.  IX  1  §  i, 
1163  b  33  geometrical  proportion  takes 
the  place  of  reciprocal  proportion  as  the 
rule  of  exchange.  Just  so^  although  rA 
dwXfjif  Mxaittw  is  t&  ifar*  A^lav  vin(v)  I, 
'301  b  37,  at  vri(vi)  7%^,  1317  b  3  rft 
Blxaioff  TQ  dfifwriK^v  is  said  to  consist  in  rd 
tcov  ifx^iv  Kar*  dpt&fAOv  dXXi  ,1171  Kar  dfW, 
TO  tcar^  d^iav  in  the  former  passage  in- 
cluding, and  in  the  latter  excluding,  to 
Kar^  dpi&fxov  t<T0v,  Sec  my  notes  on  Nic^ 
Eth,  V  3  §  7."    Jackson. 

From  the  apparent  inconsistency  Grant 
inferred^  Ethics  l*  p.  51  f*i  that  the  remarks 
on  Retaliation  in  the  Etkks  are  a  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  those  in 
the  PolUks.  The  common  source  may 
be  Plato's  Aaos  Kpim^.  the  true  sroXirt^ov 
diirator,  of  Laws  VI  757  B,  C:  t^  ^^  ^ip 
^ti^ifi  irXefoj  T(^  3*  AdTTo»'t  cp-iK^hntpa. 
pifjifi,  fiirpia  l&idov(Ta  wpos  t^v  airr^  tftviriv 
ixariptfi^  KoL  Sy^  aai  n/x&t  ^tcijWi  fjAf  wp6i 
dp€TTjy  GLtl  M*^r^"'S  ^f''^' 

3 1  iv  TOis  tf0tKol«]  A'lV,  £ihs  V.  5.  6* 
where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  and 
the  explanations  given  t6  dprirtTovOot  is 
not  to  be  understood  negatively  of  retalia- 
tion for  evil  suflered,  but  positively  as  a 
recompense  for  good  received.  (As  there 
explained  the  one*  retaliation,  repays  like 
with  like ;  the  other  makes  requital  by 
the  corresponding  term  in  reciprocal  pro* 


portion:  for  in  reference  to  his  demand 
Ihe  bitilder  is  to  shoes  as  I  he  shoemaker 
to  the  house.)  More  precisely  thus:  of 
the  different  members  of  a  community  A 
transfers  to  B  the  goods  which  he  (A)  has 
and  B  has  not,  receiving  in  return  that 
which  he  lacks  himself  and  B  has:  thus  a 
shoemaker  exchanges  shoes  with  a  baker 
for  bread.  Hence  we  read  in  §  9  of  the 
same  chapter  that  an  association  (cot- 
vwvia]  of  two  similar  members,  as  two 
physicians,  is  impossihlc:  it  can  only  be 
formeii  by  a  physician  and  a  farmer,  or 
generally  by  mem'l;>ers  dissimilar  and  un- 
equal, between  w*hom  equality  or  pro- 
portion is  thus  said  to  be  produced. 

Now  the  dissimilar  members  in  the 
state  are  rulers  and  sulijects.  The  former 
afford  the  latter  a  wise  and  intelligent 
guidance  in  return  for  which  they  receive 
respect  {iV,  E.  VUK  14.  3,  1163  b  6), 
willing  obedience*  and  skilful  execution 
of  their  commands:  and  the  subjects,  in 
return  for  this  obedience,  receive  from 
their  rulers  the  wise  government  before 
mentioned.  On  this  depends  the  con- 
tinuance and  well  t>eing  of  the  state. 
Compare  further  I.  1.  r6,  Itl.  10,  1,  with 
tuftifs  ('j8  c,  562}. 

But  as  the  greatest  possible  cguality 
amongst  the  citizens  is  the  aim  of  Aris- 
totle's best  polity  no  less  than  of  Plato*s — 
1.   7.   I   it.    (58  b),   iv(vii).   8.   4   (797). 


vt{iv).  It.  8  (r2<)3);  11 1.  16.  1  672k 
17  §  2,  [  §  10  (440.  44it,  13^9  (595b 
§  11  (597-9) — a  seeming  inconsistency 
arises;  compare  also  nr.  4.  5  «.  (471)* 
The  fuller  explanation  which  folIo\^^  in 
the  text  is  intended  to  remove  this  in- 
consistency by  showing  that  even  in  the 
ideal  slate  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  rulers  and  subjects  and  the  same 
adjustment  of  the  difference,  and  to  what 
extent  this  holds.  Thus  §§  4 — 7  Sioirtp 
to'  tiroif...dpxdi  are  a  digression,  but  one 
indispensable  to  Aristotle's  argument, 
which,  putting  this  aside,  runs  as  follows  i 
the  stale  has  more  need  than  the  family 
of  a  plural)  ly,  or  more  precisely  of  a 
plurality  of  dissimilar  members  I  «» 
Remove  the  dissimilarity  and  you  destroy 
the  state  which  is  still  moreevidenl  if  inde- 
pendence {aifTapKdtk)  be  also  taken  into 
account.  %  8. 

Camerorius,  and  long  before  him  Eu- 
bulo.s  blame  Aristotle  unfairly  for  not  see- 
ing that  Plato's  unity  of  the  state  meant 
only  the  utmost  possible  unity  concord 
and  unanimity  among  the  citizens.     From 


CTTct    Kol  iv  rot?    i\€v0€poi^   Kal    ?cro£?  di^dyK'T}  rovr    elvat'    a/j^a  m 

yap    ov)(    olop    re    Trdpra^    ap-)(€iVf    dX)C     rl     tear     iviavrop    ^ 

§  5  Kara     TtFot     aXXrju     rd^ip    ij    ')(^pQvov,     Koi    crvfi^alp€i     S^J     top 

35  rpoirop   rovTOP   &(Tr€  irdmrn   dp')(€Lv^  utcrwep   ap    el   p^ere^aXKov 

01  o-fcvreU    koI    oi    rifCTOpe^   koI   ^rj    del    oi    avrol    cKuroropoi 

§  «  Kal  T€KTov€^  ^aav,     eVel  Se  *  *  ^eknop  ovrm^  €^€tp  koI  rd  wepl  « 

T'^v  KOivmplap  TTJp  TToXiTHCijPf    hrjXop   cS?  roi)?    avrov'i   del    ^ik- 

Tiou   dpj(€iP,    el  Bvparop'    ip    ol^    Be    /U.iJ     Bvvar^p    Bid     t6    ttjp 

3 J  dfia]  dXXa  P^  in  the  nmrgiti  ||  33  'ydp]  5^  F  M*  l|  34  ijj  *eat  Ar.  (probably 
right)  11  35  Mfr//5aXoj*  M*  pi  Susem.*"^  ||  36  ml  after  oi  avrol  P^-*  C*  Q^*  T^ 
U**  AlcL  Bk.  and  a  later  hand  in  P  (omitted  by  the  1st  hand  in  P'')  il  37  irei]  iK€i 
Bcniays,  who  by  omitting  with  Koraes  rd  which  follows  skilfully  removes  all  traces  of 
the  lacuna  after  ^  discovered  by  Conring  and  Schneider  (viz.  iKtl  Bi  ^i^hrtov  oCtwi 
^ety*  Kol  iript  riftf  k.  tt^v  iroXiTt^V  SijXoi') :  <o^x>  oirrwt  Schlosser — equally  wrong: 
cp,  the  Comm.*  <^Atio*'  ir  iKaffr^t  yiv^t  rai/rhv  ipyo¥  6.tl  air6  rtbv  a^rQif 
awoTtXtiTat^  Kal  ri<fiVKe  67j>   ^iXrioif  or  something  similar  Tharot 


3  §  3;  4  §  5  ff*  §4;  S  §  n,  §§  14.  T5, 
§§  19,  20  it  is  clear  that  Aristotle  was 
well  aware  of  this  fact.  Nevertheless  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  this  does  not 
affect  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning 
whicli^  as  even  the  language  shows,  is 
directed  more  especially  against  Republk 
V  461,  where  Plato  is  showing  how  the 
abolition  of  family  life  would  be  the 
means  of  making  all  the  citiiens  of  his 
ideal  state  feel  as  the  members  of  a  single 
family  (cp.  n.  140)  or  even  of  a  single 
man  («oi  ^tf  ti\  iyy^a.TO,  Mt  aj»^ptiroi/ 
lx<*f  «Ctt7  sc.  irtJXi!  dpttrra  SioiKetrat),  Is 
this  not,  as  Aristotle  rightly  puts  it,  to 
prescribe  for  the  state  the  end  of  repre- 
senting so  far  as  possible  an  individual 
man?  "Aristotle's  argument  is  that 
unity  when  applied  to  the  state  is  an 
analogical  term,  and  that  Plato  s  use  of  it 
subverts  the  ver}'  ground  of  the  analogy'* 
(Eaton).  Conip.  also  Oncken  L  173  f. 
St;sEM.  (133) 

31  TovTO  — T(J  dyriTfTToyOoi,  There 
must  needs  be  reciprocity  even  among?it 
firee  and  e<^iual  citiiens,  as  in  the  ideal 
state. 

&|ifiL  Y^P  '  39  Swarov]  All  cannot 
rule  at  once:  the  only  possiiible  alterna* 
tives  are  (a)  a  perpetual  ruling  body, 
dtl  or  uta^aTo^  (cp.  1.  13  §  4)  rovt  auToi>s 
dfix^*^^'*  i^)  alternation  or  rotation  of 
functions,  fierafiaWwiv^  dptx^*^  f**l  dpx^<J^'^ 
ffa*  Kar^  fiifyoT{cp,  I.  i  §  1,  Hi;  6  §  9). 
Comp.  tv(vir).  14  §^  i,  3  where  thisargn- 
menl  recurs. 

I  6    35     «!»<rTt  apparently   redundant 


afler  irv^JL^aUft,  as  in  vi(iv).  5.  3  ^rv^^l- 
^TjK€v  uSore  T^v  ptiv  woXirdaf  ihai,  and  so 
£>f  Sensu  2  §  5,  437  h  8  aiJ  evp^aUfft  b^irre 
SoKftf.  Similarly  with  other  verbs:  J^ol, 
vm(V).  9  §  8  iffTuf  uJcTT*  ix^tv  UafUf, 
PAys,  VIII.  6.  2,  158  b  17  l(rrti)  ^'  hBt- 
x6iX€fQv  iStrr'  f  r^af  iroTe. 

%  6  37  ItTfl  l\  *  *]  The  difficulty  is 
that*  if  no  laaitta  he  assumed^  oC'Tias  pro- 
perly refers  to  ^^  del  al  avrof,  and  this  is 
against  the  sense.  To  lake  o^wf=wj  vv¥ 
oi^TUf  (sec  c.  I  §  3),  with  Lambin,  ita  ut 
sttnt^  is  as  forced  as  to  insert  ©^  with 
Schlosser. 

"The  sense  is  satisfied  if  we  supply 
something  like  this:  But  <  as  in  fact  the 
work  of  a  caipenter  is  always  done  by  a 
carpenter  and  never  by  a  shoemaker,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  each  work  is 
more  successful  when  executed  by  the 
siame  persons,  who  make  this  their  sole 
business,  and  as  therefore  >- it  is  better 
it  should  be  so  witli  political  society",., 
(lliurol).     SusEM.  (134) 

39  kv  ols  &i  itrKj  **  But  where  it  Js 
not  possible,  because  all  are  naturally 
equal/*  Tijy  <(>vctv  adverbial  accus.  wnth 
taovt ;  comp.  w.  on  r.  1 1  §  1  *'  and  at  the 
same  time  tnerefore  it  Is  but  fair,  whether 
a  good  or  a  bad  thing  for  ruling,"  as  op- 
posed to  obeying,  **  that  all  should  take 
a  turn  at  it — this  retirement  in  rotation 
of  the  equal  citizens  from  office  imitates 
an  original  dissimilarity."  <}raiii^ov  =  an 
unsatisfactory  arrangement,  c.  7  §  5, 
the  thought  being  perhaps  different  from 
Plato  s  in  R€j>.  i.  345  Dff.,  whether  office 
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t>5i  h  (fuJaiP    taovf;     elvatr    iravra^,    (Ifia    8jJ    Kal    Zitcatov,    (tr     arya&op  W 

etre     ^avXov    rm     ap')(€ii\     Trdvra^;     avTov    /ierej^ed/,    rovro    Sf 

fitp^eirat    to    iu    ^ipu    roi)?    taov^    eiKeiv    to     dvofioiov^     eivai 

%  7  i^    dp-^Tj^;.       ot   ^kif   yap   ap^ovaip    ot    S'    ap')^ovTai  [fcara  /Ltc^o?] 

5  &(rw€p  dp  dXXot  yepofLevoi,     Kal  rtiv  avToif  8rj  rpoirov  dp')(OPTmv 

erepoc  erepa^  dp')(^ovatv  dp^d^.     (ftavepop    rolvvv    ifc    rovrmp    cw?  7 

ov  wiipuKe  pLiav   ovTca<!    eipai    Tr}p    iroXiv    oiairep    Xiyova-l   rti/e?, 

Kal  Tc)    Xe^G^P    <w?    fiijiarop    dyaSop    €P    Tai<i    iroXeffip    on    raff 

9  TToXei^   dpatp€L'    Kalroi   to   ye    eKdnTov    dyaOop    trti^ei    €KaaTOP, 

Il6ib  I  8^  Susem.,  Si  T  II  Ar.  Bk.,  Set  Bas.*  ]1  2  r^  Susem.,  cp»  PL  /'r^/* 
334  A— C,  Euthyd.  291  d;  t6  T  II  At.  Bk.,  -cir/jAy^  t&  Thurot  ||  rotTo]  iv  TQ\n<ii% 
n*  Ar.  Bk,  (Montecatino)^  7p.  /r  rovroii  p*  in  the  margin  ||  roOro  ^]  fli^Tw  iJ^ 
Welldon  II  5^  iki)iuTQA\  6i  ^^7<r^at  II*  Ar.  Bk.  yp*  3*  ^^ectrffat  p*  in  the  margin, 
Stt  fufiflffdai  Montccatino  ||  3  t6  ^^]  rtf  iv  Ileinsius  Susem.*'^|  a  correction  more 
plausible  than  sounrl,  tA  to  be  taken  with  rmrro  \\  oUttv  p»T**  and  C^  (ist  hand)i 
oUtUv  C*  Icorrector)^  'txtlif  a  later  hand  in  P^  (the  ist  hand  having  left  a  lacuna)  |] 
r6  ia^fiQhin  Susem,,  t6  5'  [ro^''  T)  Cn  6fidout  V  M*  Susem.*  in  the  text  and  P* 
(1st  hiand),  OfiQlovt  F''*,  o^oiwr  n^C*Bk.,  yp.  op^dm  p*  in  the  margin,  to  flusro- 
/itdloin  Schmidt  (possibly  right;  I  should  adopt  it  if  the  word  occurred  elsewhere  in 
Aristotle)  (|  tJvai  TM"  and  Pi  (1st  hant!).  toU  p•-•-3•^-<'Qt'T^\la.  Bk.  and  yp,  mg.  pS 
rjt  C*U'*  If  4  icard  fi^pas  omitted  by  W,  Tapd  fdptn  Vetlori  Bk,  ]|  5  if«l  omitted 
by  n-  Ar.  Bk.     ||     7  ovre  IP  Bk.     tl     ovrm  after  thai  M*  P^ 


is  or  is  not  a  siource  of  individual  ad* 
vantage,  xoirro  rd  <(K«(,v  =  this  yielding 
of  the  retiring  magistrates  to  their  suc- 
cessors, at  the  expiration  of  their  temi  of 
office ;  |Ai|ACvrcit  is  the  counter|>art  or  re- 
flexion of  original  heteiogeneityj  pro- 
duces much  the  Fiame  effect  as  if  rulers 
and  subjects  had  always  l>ccn  distinct 
bodies  of  citizens. 

1161  b  r  £pi  81^  Kflil  SCKaioy  ktK] 
Compare  •!] I.  j6  §^  1 — 4  with  ft.  {^72)^ 
ivtvrr).  3  g§  5,  6  n.  (740);  further  w. 
(58  b)  on  I.  7.  I,  «.  {133)  and  (797)  oil 
t  V(vi  r).  a  4*     SusEM.  (134  Tl) 

7  ToiJTa  Bi]  This  5^  with  the  demon- 
strative resumes  the  M  with  the  relative 
39  iv  off  94  t  so  iv(vn).  9  §  5,  ^  ^ 
...ravTu  y.  The  two  recensions  of  the 
text  here  wndely  diverge  ;  see  the  Crifka/ 
NcUi.  Bekker's  texl  is  nearly  that  of 
P^;  k¥  rovToiy  hk  fiififtcOai  to  l»  n4p(i  rcift 
fffQVt  ttmuf  o^oiuK  TtH%  i^  oipxTJ^-  Tburot 
Etudes  pp.  It — 24  has  shown  the  usual 
modes  of  interpreting  this  text  to  be  un* 
satisfactory.  The  infinitive  may  indeed 
be  governed  by  ^\riw^  and  tCfcurt  {or 
l^iioffi)  may  be  understood  with  toU  ii 
o^X^*  ^^t  whether  T6,.,dKtuf  be  taken 
as  subject  or  object  of  ptip^taGat  the  rcsull 


is  cqimlly  futile.  If  i*fy'tci,  the  sentence 
means  *  where  men  are  naturally  equal, 
there  it  is  better  to  imitate — what  happens 
in  a  state  of  natural  equality'!  M subject^ 
there  is  nothing  to  express  what,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  '  imitated '  by  the 
rotation  of  office-holders,  \\z,  natural 
intq%fality, 

§  T  5  wo^fp  d V  dXXoi  Yfv4|icvoi]  as 
if,  with  taking  up  or  laying  down  office, 
they  assumed  a  new  personality :  y^h' 
fA€vof  8*  &\\ot  in  AVf.  EtA.  ix.  4.  4. 

dlpX^^'''**^]  S'^"-  ^^^*  "while  (the 
governors)  govern,  different  officers  in- 
terchange different  offices  in  the  like 
fashion,**  t\e.  in  rotation  :  toi'  aMv  Tp6wa» 

7  Ttvfs]  That  is,  Plato :  see  esp. 
Rtp.  V  46a  B.  Cp.  «.  (133).  SUSEM.  (13IS) 
Also  464  B  ixiyi<rT6v  y€  ir6Xet  aOro 
utfioXoyijcaLfifv  dyaBov, 

8  Kai,..{ffta¥(pop)  ^c...  is  the  cons  true- 
tion. 

9  leaCTOi  . .  ^tjtlti  f ica<rTOV  ]  oiV  tLvat^cr. 
**Cp.  IIL  10.  1  oi'x  TJ  y^  aptTtf  i^&flpet  TO 
(Xov  avT^  with  n.  (561  b),'*  SUSKM. 
(13G  b) 

"What  is  this  'unity*  which  seems 
to   Plato  so  beneficial,   to  Aristotle  so 
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I S  etrri  Se   Kal   Kar    aXkov    rpowov  ^avepov    Srt  to  Xiav   evouv  fij-  (I) 

EI  T€IP    Tr}P    TfoXtP    OVfC    €G'TiP     S^€tVQV.      QlKta    flip     yOp      aVTapK€OT€' 

pov  €p6^f   TToXt?  8*  olxLa<i^  Kol  ^ovXcTal  y    iJSi?  tot    etpat  TrdXt?,  (p.  as) 
irap     avrdpKT}     crvfiffaivrj     rrfp     fcoipaypiaif    elpai    rov    TrXi^Bot/^* 
etwep     ovv     alpercir^pop    to    avrapKearepop,     teal    ro    tjttop    €p 
i§  Tov  ptdXXop  atpermrepop. 


mischievous?  It  is  not  (i)  *unajiimity*, 
I.e.  community  of  political  principles  and 
aims,  the  6i*6votti  of  AiV.  £/A.  ix.  6,  1167 
a  i2»  as  apfvears  from  c*  o  §  11,  1 370  b  it 
&c.  Nor  is  it  (1)  *unilormity',  i.e.  the 
suppression  of  individuality,  bq  that  all 
the  citizens  are  of  one  type ;  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  functions,  carrying  with  it 
diversity  of  character,  is,  under  the  name 
of  justice,  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Platonic  iroXts.  Hence  it  is  not  (3)  *or- 
gaoizaiion\  as  organization  implies  dis- 
crimination of  functions  combined  with 
unanimity  in  the  sense  here  given  to  the 
word*  Rather  it  is  (4)  *  centralization  \ 
Plato  is  anxious  that  his  citizens  should 
be  bound  together  by  a  common  interest 
in  the  irdXif,  and,  with  a  view  to  this, 
proposes  to  eliminate  all  those  inferior 
Kotvu3viai  which  induce  •iubordinate  affec- 
tions and  create  separate  interestSi  thus, 
he  conceives,  weakening  the  supreme  tie 
of  patriotism.  On  the  other  hand  Aris- 
totle regards  the  subordinate  affections 
which  are  induced  in  the  inferior  icoit'ajji'/ac 
— for  example,  olKia,  ct{t^w\oi,  crtnTTpa- 
ri(^ra^  q&tX^ai,  5ij/,t6rat,  Bia<fuynii^  ipavi- 
ffral  Nic.  Eth.  \' IIK 9  §  4  f,  i  j  60 a  9,  q*  v.  — 
fts  valuable  in  themselves,  and  therefore 
does  not  desire  that  ihey  should  l>e 
liier]ged  in  patriotism.  Further  he  main- 
tains that  the  elimination  of  the  inferior 
irou'wrfai,' which  ^pLoa  ialKatn  tt^s  woXt- 
Tunjt  sc.  KOivbfvlat  Nic.  Eth.  vili.  9,  J  t6o 
a  9,  will  not  cause  the  subordinate  aifec- 
lions  to  be  merged  in  patriotism,  i.e.  to 
t>e  transferred,  unimpaired  in  force,  from 
the  inferior  Knvfw^ia^,  to  the  supreme 
K9i¥uv[a.  He  thinks,  in  fact,  that  the 
iriJXtj  is  properly  a  complex  organ  iia  I  ion 
containing  lesser  organizations  within  il, 
rather  thaji  a  large  family  or  a  colossal 
man.  It  will  be  observed  |i)  that  Aris- 
totle's criticisms  arise  directly  from  the 
theory  of  the  iroXir  which  he  has  de- 
veloped in  the  first  book,  and  (2)  that 
they  indicate  the  same  appreciation  of 
^tX£a  in  all  its  forms,  which  has  led  him 
to  devote  to  it  two  out  of  the  ten  books 
of  the  Nic.  Eth. "    J  ac  kson  . 

§B     10  ivovv  is  inBnitive,  *  the  endea- 


vour to  intetisify  the  unity  of  the  state  is 
not  so  desirable.' 

1 1  povXmi  =  tends,  means ;  the  mean^ 
ing  of  a  state  is  then  first  realised  or  ful- 
filled when,.. 

14  ftir^  i>^v  ktX]  Cp.  I.  t.  8  nn* 
(10  b,  II J;  111.  I  §  II  ToXii'  rh  tQv  rat- 
oi/rwf  tXtj^ch  kcudv  rpor  aurtlpceia*'  fwTjT, 
«.  (447),  9  §  14  n,  (560),  ivfyii).  4  §  II 
(759)1  5  §  I  ■'"*'  7^P  irii^a  t)irrit/>X'**'  f**^^ 
^criri^at  ftij3f»'os  airrn/j^tes  (7^54),  8  §  8  tJ 
•yi/o  ir<>X(S  ■w\y\Bh%  itsrw  ov  to  tvx^"  dXXA 
Tpot  ^iaijw  avra/)Aff  /i.  (804).  SUSEM. 
(IM) 

Add    IV(VIl),  4.   14   dljXCF  TQbfW   WT   ov- 

rot  iffri  TToXewr  tpot  ttpttrros^  jf  pteyiffTyf 
roO  irXtfBovt  uirfpjSoXiJ  frpos  aoToptctiap 
i'wtjr  fvj^tfawros, 

cc.  3,  4  Objections  to  communism, 
chiefly  to  the  al>olition  of  separate  fami- 
lies. Even  ntffosing  Piat&semi^  i.e.  the 
most  perfect  civic  unity,  to  be  desirable^  his 
communistic  schitnt  is  not  the  best  means  to 
secure  it.  A  series  of  detached  remarks, 
so  closely  allied  in  some  cases  that  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  bring 
them  together  under  one  and  the  same 
head.  See  fuller  details  Aftaiysis  pp, 
lot,  T05 ;  and  compare  throughout  PL 
Rep.  \\ 

The  Platonic  scbemcj as  G rote  (til  507) 
reminds  us*  is  only  partial  comtnunism. 
Modem  communistic  theories  contemplate 
individual  producers  handing  over  the 
produce  of  their  labour  to  be  distributed 
among  themselves  by  official  authority. 
But  the  producing  and  labouring  classes 
in  the  RepubHe  are  not  communists  at 
all:  they  are  private  proprietor'^  with 
separate  families,  taxed  only  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  body  of  public  func- 
tionaries, the  guardians.  Hence  the  ar- 
gnmcnts  advanced  by  Aristotle,  however 
just  in  themselves,  have  little  direct  ap- 
plication to  the  scheme  which  he  is  os- 
tensibly criticising  ;  they  belong  to  a  far 
wider  enterprise  on  which  he  has  em- 
barked, an  advocacy  of  the  principle  of 
individualism  against  socialism  in  general, 
beginning  (1  1 1)  with  the  inquiry  into 
the  limits  of  community  and  subsidiary 
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3  aXXa  pLT^v  ovK  €1  TOVTO  cipiUTOv  io-Tif  TO  fiiav  on  fid'  8 
Xitrr  €tvat  rijif  Kotvmvlaif,  ovhi  tovto  aTToBetfcifvaBai  tfialverai 
xard  rhu  Xojov^  i^p  irdpre^  afia  Xeyma-t  to  efiov  fcal  to 
/ii7  ip^op'    TOVTO  yap   oteTai  6  %mKpdT7f<:    (rf}p.€lop    eivat  tov  Trjp 

§  3  woKtp   TeXeo)?    elpat    fitav.    to    jap    TTfiVre?    StTToi\    el  flip    ovp 

II  (W9  €KaaTO^t  'fdx  ^^  ^^V  P'f^XXop  o  ffovXerai  iroteip  6  Sea- 
MpaTTf^  {eKau-To<i  jdp  viop  iavTov  (f>f}0'€i  top  avTov  koX  jv- 
paiKa  Bi)  rrjp  avTj^p^  Kal  'jrepl  T^?  ovala^  fcal  wepl  kfcd<TTov 
&7   Tmp  avfi^aipipTmp  (HaavTw^y   pvp  S'   oi/j^   oStoj^   <pJ](rov<iiv  ^ 

«5  ol  tcoipah  XP^P'^^^^  ^^^^  yupai^l  xal  toIv  Tefcpoif;,  dXkd  Trap- 
T69    fiiPf    ov^   w<i   ifcaaTo^    S'   avTrnp,    o/io/w?   Se    Kal   t^p   overlap 

%  3  iraPT^^  pJpj  01/^  ^^  ifcaa-To^  h*  avTmv.  oTt  flip  Totpvif  Trapa- 
\oywp,6^  t/?  iaTi  to  Xijeip  Trai^ra?,  tpapepop  (to  jdp  Trdp- 
re?  Kal  dfi^oT^pa    kqX   wepiTTa   koI    apTia    hid    t^   Sitt6p    koI 

1 9  o  omitted  by  M'P',  [o]  Susem.^  but  see  DkteTiberger  op.t.  p.  1359  ]|  15  roti 
omitted  by  M'P*  (? rightly)  l|  27  raWej  omitted  by  V  M'  ||  28  Wf  omitted  by  M' 
P*  y  19  Sirriiiv  xttl  <dfi<f>^<fXov>  or  else  30  toTi  <ivaTfli  ^tXcxra^iai' >  Xo70ir  Thurot; 
an  ingenious  suggestion,  but  not  (as  I  once  thougbt)  necessary 


to  his  own  constructive  theory  in  B>  iti- 

Again,  while  the  peculiar  manriagc 
system  of  the  Ripuidu  would  unuues- 
tionabiy  result  in  the  abolition  of  the 
ordinary  separate  family,  Aristotle  is 
unable,  perhaps  from  a  defect  of  imagi- 
naiton^  fully  to  realise  the  new  state  of 
things  which  Plato  intended  to  create. 
He  persists  in  attaching  the  old  meanings 
to  words  (3  §§  5—8,  4  §§  6—9).  whereas 
it  is  Plato's  avowed  aim  by  an  extension 
of  the  affections  into  an  intimate  and 
equal  sympathy  with  a  whole  class  {aprii 
de  corps)  to  supersede  nearer  family  rela- 
tionships and  extinguish  private  interests. 

§  1  16  TCWTo  =  TO  piOkV  oTi  piAXiara 
wrk.  Even  granting  the  utmost  unity  in 
the  (civic)  association  to  be  the  l^est^  such 
unity  docs  not  appear  to  be  made  out  by 
the  scheme  that  all  shall  simultaneously 
apply  the  terms  mhft  and  net-mine. 

18  icaTci  TOV  X^yov]  w^ith  a-wo^tU* 
^Li0^ai|  established  by  the  proposal  that 
all  shall  agree  In  their  use  of  mine  and 
not-minc:  kiuf  TrdvTff..,fi^  i^ov  is  ex- 
pknatory  of  Xo^oy.  For  *aTd  =  by,  cp. 
Mttaph,  9.  8  §  I4t  ^ard  re  5-7  tovtoi'  mw 
XcPtov  ^Kpotf  orr.,  1050  b  ^. 

tg  6  ZwKpdTvjs]  In  Vlalo' s  ^eptd/ic 
V  461  C  :  €v  ^Tiiri  dri  ir6\tt  irXtlffrot  iirl 
TO  atJrd  Karh.  raurA  toCto  X^oiirt  to  f^y 
icai  TO  oiV  (fiov,  avTTf  dt/hwrra  Bi<iuceiT(u^ 
SVSZU,  (137) 


§  2  10  *Air  Lis  two  senses,  (i) 
each  individual,  pra  se  quisque ;  (2)  the 
whole  body  collectively*  If  '  air  is  taken 
in  the  former  sense,  this  is  perhaps  more 
what  Socrates  means  f*^  proposes  to  do"). 

^4  truf^ivdvTwy]  "circumstances": 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  Ktp.  462  E. 

irvv  B'  o^x  o^'*"«*s]  l^fl  then  it  is  not 
in  this  sense  that  communisls  will  apply 
the  term  *  all  \  The  whole  body  collec- 
tively^  not  the  individuals  exclusively, 
will  have  the  right  to  say  **  mine  *'  in  this 
sense. 

16  indvTe*  )(  4&$  Ikootos]  Another 
instance  in  ni.  11.  ^i.  Also  vi(iv).  4. 
36  where  the  distinction  is  skilfully 
worked  in :  fdvapx^^  y^P  0  ^Vf^of  yi^rrou, 
aifv6^TQt    (U  tK  woWQv'    ol    ydp    ToXXot 

IS  38  Td  yAp  iravTfs  ktX]  The 
terms  **air*  and  *'both'*  and  **odd" 
and  *'^eYen"  by  reason  of  their  am- 
biguity  tend  to  make  arguments  fallacious 
even  in  dialectical  discussions  (ami  much 
more  so  when  handled  by  sophists  for 
purposes  of  deception). 

19  KoX  ir«|JLTTd  KoL  dprm,]  See  ^ 
§  17  :  TOVTO  {i,e.  to  apnoy]  tr^ix^^^  ^V 
5\ffi  vwdpx'sii'  tQp  di  fupCtv  fjif}5€T4ptp,  De 
Soph.  El,  4  §  7.  1 66  a  53:  irapA  ^i  r^ 
^iaip€<n¥  on  rk  irivr*  ifrrl  ^tjo  Kal  rpla, 
Kdl  iTf/xrri  K<d  dpna.  Mo  (fallacious)  dl- 
vision  is  due  the  instance,  that  five  is  two 
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30  ip  roi<s  \6yoi(;  ipto-rifcoi)^  froiel  avWoycafiovf:'    St6  itrri  ro   irdv-  (I) 
ra^    TO   avTo   Xcyciv    wBl    fiip    KaXop^     dX}C    ov     tvparop^     gjS* 

%^  Be  ovSkp  ofiovoriTiKQv) '  Trpo?  Si  tovtoi^  krtpav  ex^t  ^d^yjv  to 
X€y6fi€Pov.  ijfctara    yap     eVi/ieXewi?     Tvy^^veL    to    wXuaTmv  it) 

K^iPuV     rmv  yap    ISicav    fiaXia-Ta    (f>poifTL^ov<nVt   Tmv    Se    Koivmp 

35  fjTTOPi  f}  '6o-op  etcd<TT(p  iwi^aXKet "  'Trpo?  ydp  TOi<;  aXXoi^  009 
€T€pov  <f>poPTl^opTO^  oktympovat  /iaXXoj/,  maTrep  iv  Tat'i  oifce- 
rifcal^    SLaxoplai^    ol  woXXol    ffepdwopTe^   ipioTi    ^J^lpop   vmjpe- 

30  iimf  F'*  Q^  T*"    II    34  ppan-lffown  ?  Susem.    ||    35  tjrroi'  i)  {/fss  ikxin)  T.  L, 
Heath    If    Qffm\  t<na¥  P*  V"  U'*    ||    36  ti^poml^otfTQi  ?  Susem 


and  (is)  three»  odd  and  even  *  (Eaton). 
SUSEM.  (138) 

Walford  and  Postgate  woidd  take  ire- 
f^rrb,  icai  oprta  to  be  predicates  of  irdrr« 
and  AfL4>6r(pa.  But  five  m  the  passage 
quoted  above  is  at  once  an  example  of 
dM^^rcpo,  2  +  3,  and  of  irrpirrd.  As  d/i- 
^6Tfpa  =  suni  of  two  things,  so  7rc/>trTd  = 
an  47^*/  sum  total,  &pna  =  ^n  even  sum 
totab  In  all  three  case-s  the  fallacy  h 
not  really  due  to  ambiguity  in  the  terms 
themselves^  as  Aristotle  admits  Dtr  Soph. 
EL  10  §  1,  177  b  7,  oc'  hirr^¥  rh  irapd  ^ta£- 
pt€Wr  unless  the  confusion  of  two  things 
as  distinct  as  fi^j  and  flp>f  be  said  to  be 
due  to  ambiguity, 

30  h  TOiS  Myoi^]  in  dbputations»  in 
dialectic.     Suskm. 

IpiflTTiKovs]  Because  they  may  be  con- 
stnied  both  collectively  and  distributively 
(Schneider) :  in  Aristotle's  phra-ic  they 
admit  of  ^v^BtHK^  and  hi^i^^ci%,  illicit 
combination  and  disjunction*  See  De 
Soph,  EL  j^\^  166  a  23,  6  §  3  t6S  a  16, 
ao§  I  177  a  33*  30  |  7  181  b  10:  icai  74p 
TO  ^^w  jcal  TO  airai^a  trXfiw  ^^afvet, 
the  words  *  both  'and  *  alF  have  several 
meanings  (Eaton).  Further  compare 
VIH(V).  8.  3:  irapaXo^ifiTai  ^ipij  ^itbota 
wr*  ainrtv*',  wtrTep  d  (To^tOTiJCot  Xo70f'  ei 
fuca^rrof  pAKp&¥^  koI  irdrra  (illicit  (r[V6^f(rcf)« 
SUSEM.  (las) 

31  i&ol  piv]  ns  (It  liram-ot;  liSl  8t^ 
coUectively. 

33  ovBiv  o]aov&ijtiic<Sf]  Since  demo- 
crats may  quarrel,  .il though  irdi'Tcj  ^^v, 
o^X  w?  ?«^o<rrof  ^k  they  are  supreme  in 
the  state.  The  individuals  whose  unity 
b  Plato^s  main  object  can  call  nothing 
their  own ;  it  is  only  the  body  politic  as 
a  whole*  after  all,  that  can  say  '•mine'\ 

I  4  Then  comes  a  sensible  practical 
suggestion.  Comp.  Jo  wet  t,  Intrvd,  to 
Plato*s  Rcpnbik  p*  166  f*,  who  refers  to 
the  statistics  of  mortality   in   foundling 


hospitals. 

irp^f  8i  T0VT0L5  ktX]  *In  the  next 
place*  the  scheme  in  question  has  ano- 
ther disadvantage.  The  property  sharetl 
by  the  greatest  number  meets  with  the 
least  attention.  For  men  care  most  alx>ul 
their  private  matters  and  less  for  the 
public  concerns/  The  zeal  and  attention 
of  individual  owners  are  checked  and 
chilled  by  division  of  ownership.  So 
with  the  sons  who  are  a  *  common  pos- 
session '  of  the  Guardians. 

Ity  fl  ocov  ticium^  iwipdXXii]  *or  (only 
at  most)  in  proportion  to  their  stake  in 
them.'  Since  the  whole  clause  answers 
to  ftdXi<Tr«  and  ttttok^  the  verb  would 
seem  to  be  impersonal :  'as  much  as  it 
ialls  to  each  man's  share*  to  care.  For 
the  impersonal  use,  see  l-  13  §  8.  For 
the  meaning,  Herod,  vti.  33  ti6pioif  So-oi^ 
avTot<n  4vi^\\t :   hence  Ht;rod.  iv.  C15 

Xof  =  lheir  due  share.  Cameranus  cites 
Ptolemy  as  using  the  word  to  express 
*  proportional  parts'  in  astronomical  calcu- 
lations. The  same  thought  recurs  1161a 
3  in  the  words  ^nocrov  Ti'yx6j'fi  rbtf  dptO- 
fitv  wv.  If  the  society  consists  of  a 
thousand  members,  the  interest  of  each 
is  represented  by  the  fraction  xisVw*  ^^^ 
such  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
that  the  interest  felt  and  care  bestowed 
will  be  even  less  than  this. 

irpd$  y^  rots  d^XAois  ktX]  'Each  is 
more  likely  to  neglect  them,  amongst 
other  reasons,  because  there  is  some  one 
else  to  look  after  them ;  just  as  with  the 
attendance  of  servants  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  the  work  is  not  so  well  done 
by  many  as  by  few.' 

g  5  According  to  Plato's  regulations, 
AV/>.  V  457  c — 464  D,  all  the  children  of 
the  ijuardiansj  the  two  upper  classes  who 
are  full  citizens  of  his  iileal  state,  are  to 
be  taken  from  their  mothers  directly  after 
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^    (I) 
1 5  TovfTi    rdp   iXarrovmp.     ylpovrat   5'  itcdcTT^    ^(^tkioi  r&u  TroKirmp  ii 

vioi^    Kal    ovrot  ov-^    w^    efcdarov^   akXa    rov   tu^oi^to?    o   tv^o^v 

i»6aa  oyLoim^  iarlp  viols'    ware  iravre^  &fiolo}<:  oXiywpT^a-ovaiP,  eVfi  ovrtas 

ifcaaTO<:  efto9   Xeyct   top  €v    TrpaTTOvra  rwp  woXtrSp  f}  KaxS^, 

owoaTo^  Tvy)(av€i  rhv   dpi$fiQP  wpj    olop   ijuo?  f]   tqv  Beh^o^,  rov- 

ii6j  a  I  iirtl  Biicheler^  Jr*  ?  Susem.,  irt  T  II  Ar,  Bk,  Bonitz  seeks  to  prove 
that  this  alone  is  right  {Hermes  Vri.  p.  loi  fiT.),  and  in  the  Addenda  to  my  critical 
edition,  p.  Ixix,  I  somewhat  hastily  acceded.  If  Irt  be  accepted  there  must  be  a 
full  stop  before  it  |j  a  \i^u  V  (?)  Ar,  (?)  Susetn.***  ||  3  r^v  ofnQfidv  I""  and  the 
I  St  hand  in  pi*aQ»»  (emended  by  a  later  hand  in  Q*"),  T^iif  apBftwy  T**  II  m  omitted  by 
IP  Ar.  11  rot?  Seivof  II  Ar,  and  also  probably  F,  huitts  ^Hus  V^xWltim  \\  In  the 
whole  passage  t — 14  Schmidt  proposes  extensive  changes  thus  :  dXtYw^crowic.  Kptir- 
T{»  d pa  t^ioif  ijn^t6i'  efrai  (transposed  from  13)  itfOi  tqi/  auToG  fitvov  wpotrayope^- 
orror,  <i'i>'  dtffx^^**""  V  '^^^  p^vplinfv  Toif  Tp6woF  rcvTon^  vlov.  fri  rmtftv  rhv  Tp6wo¥ 
<i;Id#>  Xey<<Ji>^r>ct»»  xaG^  fKOurTOf  rw  x*^'^*'  HJ  tfffw*'  V  iroXii  iaTlvi  ovTtiti  iKatrrot 
ifxoitt  \i^€i  <wr  uqI>'   tAf  c5  wfiarrorra  tuv  iroXtrwv  17  (caifw*  iirocrrot  Tvyxmt  tw 

dpi&ilOtr  i&f,  Kttl  TOVTO  BtiFrA^P  [fl  ^17  ^ftOf  TQtt  TOU  5ftTOf]  "     d^ljXoi'  *tX 


birth.  The  sickly  and  deformed  are  to 
be  exposed,  as  well  as  the  ofTspring  of 
incapable  parents  and  of  unions  formed  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  magisterial  au- 
thority (provided  recourse  has  not  b-een 
had  to  abortion  in  this  latter  case).  The 
remainder  are  committed  to  public  nur- 
series or  creches,  in  order  that  the  real 
parents  and  children  may  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  each  other  and  that  no  fa- 
vouritism may  be  shown.  According  to 
definite  gradations  of  age  all  the  Guardi- 
ans alike  are  to  treat  one  another  and 
feel  love  for  one  another  as  parents  and 
children,  grandparents  and  grandchildren, 
brothers  and  sisters.  See  w,  (i33)'  Sit* 
SEM-  (140J 

38  x^''**0  I^ot  a  fixed  number^  but 
merely  suggested  as  a  convenient  round 
number  by  ^tp.  iv  413  a.  *  Now  each 
of  Plato's  citizens  has  a  thousand  sons, 
not  in  the  sense  that  each  of  them  is  Ats 
son  exclusively,  but  (in  the  sense)  that 
any  of  them  is  just  as  much  a  son  of  any 
other  of  the  elder  citi/ens.  And  the  con- 
scQuence  will  be  that  all  t!iese  fathers 
alike  will  he  indifferent  to  him.' 

39  oiJx  ***  iitdirrov]  Not  as  being 
children  of  his  individually  ;  but  to  any 
of  the  children  (of  a  given  year)  any  of 
the  fathers  (of  that  year)  stands  in  a 
paternal  relation, 

J262ai  kirtl  o&rus  rrX]  Almost 
word  for  word  from  ^^t^.  v  463  e,  wairQif 
&pa  irAXcwv  ^idXt<rra  iv  m>rj  ^v^<p<ari/iiroinriP 
iifii  Tivof    17    fu    17  ftaxQi   wpdrrovrot,,    q 


jfittOTj  i\iyofi€¥  TO  pwOf  t6  Sn  76  ifiov 
ev  wpdTTtt  17  on  TO  ifiov  KaKuis:  i.e. 
when  any  indi\'idual  meml>er  fares  well 
or  ill,  tht*y  will  all  with  one  accord  use 
the  expression  '  it  is  well  with  mine '  or 
*  it  is  ill  with  mine.'  Hence  translate: 
**As  [or  if  In  be  retained,  '*  Further] 
each  of  the  elder  citij:ens,  when  he  uses 
the  term  *my  son'  to  express  his  sym- 
pathy in  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a  younger 
comrade,  uses  it  only  in  the  sense  of  the 
fractional  part  which  he  himself  forms 
of  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  That  is, 
he  says  *my  son'  or  'so  and  so's";  and 
this  'so  and  so's'  applies  equally  to  each 
of  the  thousand  citizens  or  whatever  the 
number  of  which  the  state  consists, "  To 
take  i^bt  =  my  son  (not  ray  brother  or  ray 
fi\ihcr\  is  justified  by  ij^os  in  the  preced- 
ing  hne,  briKvov,  14  vl6v  (cp.  4  §  7).  In 
spite  of  the  x^<^  i***^  (^  38)  it  i*  the 
elder  generation,  the  *  fathers*,  that  arc 
meant  by  rtatt  xtXfwr  ^  Siriiiv  ktX.  In  fact 
the  hypothetical  round  numbers  (see  §  6 
bicxi^if^v  Jfai  fjixfpiiity]  serve  merely  to  pre- 
sent the  case  definitely  and  vividly.  To 
ovTiifs  corresponds  oirotrrcn,„wi',  as  toDtw 
Toif  TpoTTOP  to  Tov  Siofot;  mine  or  A's  or 
B*s,  and  so  on  through  all  the  thousand. 
When  a  *  father  *  uses  the  term  *  my 
son  *  in  Callipolis  he  will  be  aware  that 
he  shares  the  relation  with  a  number  of 
other  'fathers'. 

1  <|i^]  Editors  compare  Soph.  An  tig* 
565,  dXX'^3e  t^ivTOi  ^^  Xiyt. 

3    olov  =  I  mean. 


rpoTTOP    K€yti)P    Katf     eKaarov    r(M>v    ^fA,ta>F,    ^   oawv 

5  TToXt?    ccrr/i    koX  tovto  Bi<rra^&>v'     dBrfXav  yap   <^  avviffr}    yeve-ip.^) 

§  6  <r5a4     rhcvop     xal     atii07}pai     yepofjLBPOp,      Matroi    worepop    ohrm  la 

xpetrrop   to    ifi6p  Xeyeiv   eKaarop^    rh    avto    fjbhf   wpotrayopevoV'- 

709   Bttrj(tXmp    /cai  fivpmp,    i)    ^aXXop   oS?    pvp    ep    tol^    w6X€<Tt 

§  T  TO    ifiip    XiyovaiPi    o  fiiv  yap   vlop  avrov  o  Se  dB€X(j>0P   avTov 

7  [|jvaaToi'...8  fivpiiop]  Schmidi  (transposetl  as  above)  ||  fdi^}  ovofm  Bonitz,  per- 
haps rightly:  yet  the  instances  in  wliich  piiv  in  Aristotle  stands  without  any  U 
following  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained :  fiTfUiv  with  a  comma  after  (in- 
stead of  before)  t6  aM  Bemays  II  wpotrayopewiTa  Bemays,  perhaps  rightly:  yet 
the  plural  may  be  intentional  although  the  participle  goes  with  iKaimHf  ]}  8  xal] 
^  Susem,^  at4/  William  \\  9  [ro  ifwr]  Schtnidt  ||  vIop  ttvrov  M*  P*****  Aid.  and 
apparently  P*  ||  aSeX^i'  airraid  T  and  apparently  P',  d5€\^v  a&rou  M*  P*-^*  Aid., 
ftJkX^M  [airroi;]  Schmidt 


5  Kal  TOVTO  ictX]  'And  even  this  he 
says  dubiously^  for  it  is  never  certain  who 
of  the  citizens  actually  had  a  son  or  whose 
5on»  if  born,  was  reared/  At  first  sight 
this  seems  to  make  against  Aristotle;  for 
if  Itss  than  the  thousand  had  sons,  the 
fraciional  interest  of  each  elder  citizen^ 
or  'father,'  in  the  younger  generation  is 
increased.  But  then  his  chance  of  being 
childless  is  proportionately  increased. 

I  6  "  And  yet  k  it  belter  in  this 
fashion  for  each  of  the  'Z,ooo  or  10,000 
elder  citizens  to  use  the  term  'mine'  (of 
any  one),  all  calling  him  by  the  same 
name*'  viz.  son  'or  as  it  is  used  under 
the  present  system'  with  the  addition  of 
different  names,  as  nephew,  cousin*  (!i:c? 

7  |icairTov,,,H  jiupCwv]  Of  course  only 
those  citizens  are  meant  whose  age  entitles 
them  to  call  a  boy  *  son  '  and  not  *  bro- 
ther '  or  *  grandson  **  Here  to  aiJTA  =  &on. 
SUSEM,  (141)  With  aiW  |xiv  ktX  may 
be  mentally  supplied  ^Xt^iirpfliiVror  hk  ird*- 
rw^  (Thurot). 

8  Sto^iAUv]  Is  this  genitive  lifter 
^jcaoTo*'^  as  above?  Is  it  not  more  forcible 
if  taken  after  tA  aiVo  =  the  ^vixiv^  relation  ? 
Each  calls  him  *  mine  *,  (which  will  result 
in)  the  whole  body  {piura!)  calling  one 
person  the  same  relation  of  some  i»ooo 
people  (T.  L.  Heath). 

A  different  construction  of  §  6  is  pro- 
posetl  by  Bt>nit«  \  \\'i  to  take  tKo^trrm  as 
the  object,  insteatl  of  the  subject,  of  X^- 
7€tP,  and  to  make  5i<rxtAiwr  the  genitive 
after  rh  amh  ^v^jiul,  which  is  a  correction 
for  (*iv : — *'is  it  better  in  this  sense  to 
call  each  {of  the  younger  generation) 
*mine\  using  the  same  name  [i.e.  son] 
for  2,000  or  10,000?"    In  the  same  essay 

11. 


{Hermes  vii  pp.  101^8)  Bonitz  defends 
the  MS.  reading  Xtv  (a  1)  on  the  ground 
that  a  new  objection.  No,  ,^,  is  there  in- 
troduced. The  last,  No.  a  (§  4  xpht  hk 
Tw?TOis...<iXi7wpT^(roiii(fi)  dwelt  on  the  de- 
preciation which  the  term  *my  father' 
suffers.  "  The  multitude  of  fathers,  whom 
each  of  the  younger  men  has,  is  preju- 
dicial and  fatal  to  the  loving  attention 
which  a  son  otherwise  receives  from  a 
father/'  In  the  passage  which  follows 
{\  iri  o{V{i>s..,l4  iwv)  *'  the  fact  is  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side.  The  name  '  my 
son '  loses  ali  value,  as  each  one  who  uses 
it  shares  the  problematic  relaiiooHhip  with 
an  indefinitely  large  number."  With  all 
deference  to  authority  so  weighty,  it  may 
Ijc  doubted  if  the  two  sides  are  opposed  : 
at  all  events  in  a  13  {Kp€iTro¥  ykp  kt\)  Ihe 
point  of  \dcw  is  the  advantage  of  the 
younger  generation  no  less  than  in  a  1 
{dXiyutp^ovffi)*  Com  p.  Susemihl  Quagsi* 
CriL  VI  p,  i6fr. 

§  7  9  A  H^  ydp  lerXl  "  For  one 
and  the  same  person  is  called  by  one  man 
his  own  son;  by  another  his  own  brother, 
or  cousin  j  (by  another)  according  to  some 
other  kinship  either  by  blood  relationRhip 
or  by  -wme  connexion  and  affinity  to  him- 
self in  the  first  instance  or  else  to  his  kin; 
and  furthermore  by  another  his  clansman, 
his  tribesman.  For  it  is  better  to  he  actually 
an  own  cousin  than  in  Fiato's  sense  a 
son."  There  is  at  present  a  kind  of  com* 
munity  in  relationship:  only  it  does  not 
extend  so  far  and  is  compatible  with  du* 
similar  individual  interests, 

*'  For  tpp&TQf<L,  ^v\iTT}v  consult  the 
following  references:  5§  17  w.  (169)^  ti 
§  ^with  Exc.  fv;  lu*  1  §3  (451),  9I  13 

IS 
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10  7rpoc-ajop€V€t>    top    auroi',    3    S'     dpeyjtiop^    37    xar     iXXi^i^     rivd  (I) 
<rvyy€V€tav^     ^    Trpo?    aJ/taTOS"    ^     icar*     oixeioTTira    Kal    fci^Seiav 
avrov   wpwrrov  rj    twv   avrovt    wph    Se    T0VTOi<;    erepo^    (ppdropa, 
<f>v\€T7}p.     KpeiTTOp   yap  iBiov  dpcjrtrOP  £wai   r}    top  rpoirov  rot)- 

§  8  TO  J'  vIqv,  ov  fiTjv  aXX'  ovSe  Bta(f>vj€iv  Svvarop  to  /41J  ripa^  13 

i5  vTToXap.fidveiv  iavTWP  aSeX^oi/9  re  /ral  wal&a<;  ical  iraripas 
KoX  fiT^repa^;*  teard  yap  ra?  ofw^orrfra^,  at  ylvoprai  to?? 
Te^fotT    TTjDO"?     Toi)v     yevPTja-aPTa^t     dpayKatop     \afi0dp€tp     wepl 

§  9  aXX»JX&)v  Ta?  irla^r€t<:,  Swep  ^aai  fcal  a-v/M0aiP€tp  rwh  tojp 
T«9     T^9     7^^     ^eptoSou?     wpayp.aTevop,4pmP'     etpai     yap     Twrt 

«o  ToJi/  auco  At^vmp  KQLpd<;  rwi  yvpama^^  rd  fiiproi  yiEPOfiepa 
rifcva  Siaip€l(T0ai  tcard  Ta^  ofioiOTTjra^.  eial  Be  Tii^c?  xal 
yupatK€^  teal  rmp  aXXmp  ffjuwi^,  olop  Yirwot  xal  ^oc?,  ot 
iT<fi6Spa     'TrefpvKaaiP     op^ota    aiToSiSopat    rd     T€KPa     Toh     yopev- 

4  crti',  &(JW€p  ^  ip  ^apadX^  KX^Beltra  AiKaia  Xmro^,  en  Sc  u 

«5  Kal  Trt?  Toiavra^  Svc^epeia^  ou  paZtop  evXa^fjffrjpai  roi^ 
ravTfjP  KaraaKevd^ova-c  rrjp  tcoipmpiap,  olop  alnia^  fcal  (popov^i 
[dxovaiovf;   roi/^    Se]    eKovaiov^     Kal    p^d^ct^    Kal    Xot8op/a<?*    eJi/ 

11  auTou-*aiJToip  Bk.,  avrov — airroG  m  ||  rji]  €rTa?Susem.  ||  trtpa  LindaUi 
irtpov  V  IT  Ar.  Bk.,  ^rtpoi  Bemays,  ireupo^  Spengcl  tl  13  <^>  tpvXirrjif  Bas,'  Bk., 
atil  cofttritttUm  William  ||  iroipQw  <^^>  ippdropa  <:^>  tpyXi-rrfv  Schmidt  t|  %f 
[a<coii'(r(ot/s'  To6%  Bi]  HeudeffOKovaiovs  [roiJf  51  ixoiHriovi]  Congreve;  roi^i  di  ixoth 
<riovf  omitted  by  P^j  which  proves  nolhiug  against  their  genuineness,  stilJ  !ihauld  not 
the  brackets  include  all  four  words?    See  Comm.     j|     Lambin  omitted  ral  fiaxos 


(558);  vi{rv).  r4  §  4  ('33i  %  ^5  §  n 
(1367);  vri(vi).  4  §  19  {1417),  5  §  9 
(J437);  vm(v).  1  §  10  (1499),  4  I  10 
iiyi6},  5  §  II  (1564),  8  §  J9  (1616)." 
SUSEM.  (141) 

§  8  Yet  after  all  parents  would  sus- 
pect relationship  from  the  likeness  of 
their  own  children.  Comp.  Jowett  on 
the  RipJtMic  p.  165  IT. 

17  Xa|ipav<iv  rds  ?r£frTHi]  derive 
their  convictions ;  so  in  rv^vii).  1.  6* 

§  8  19  Tas  TTJs  Y*!'  wipiifious]  Books 
of  travel  round  the  world,  us  in  R/ut.  I. 
4.  13  (where  see  CojVs  exhaustive  note), 
Meteor,  i.  13.  13^  11.  5.  14.  Such  books 
were  also  calleti  TctpkwXok  and  'w^pa^ii<f€i%. 

Usually  Tpa^^arfiJftr^a*  takes  ir</>i;  but 
oncc^  RkH,  I.  3.  5,  it  has  irpdj.  In  /V. 
JV(vn).  14.  8  we  have  roiJr'  oy  efT7  ry  to- 
fio&irrj  wpttyfjLarfvr4ov,  oirwy,,. 

30  TiTv  Twv  d[vw  A^Pw«»v|  See  Exc, 
I.  to  B,  It  p.  316  ff.t  as  regards  the  eWdence 
for  these  customs.     Comp,  also  r.  1.  4  n. 


{ 1 1)  and  ft.  ( 1 16).     Sl'SEM.  (142) 

14  aSflTTip  .  JinratJ  The  same  remark 
in  //isf,  Anim.  vii.  6.  8*  586  a  11 
(Schneider).  Further  compare  De  Gemr, 
Anim.  IV.  3.  i,  767  b  5  :  o  mtT  ioiK^s  rols 
yoiftd^ur  Tfinj  rp^irotf  rtva  ripav  ^arlv  xap* 
CJCjflt^jSijice  yUp  i}  ^'irit  kv  roiitoit  (K  ToiJ 
yivom  Tp6wov  rij^d  (Eaton)-    SusEM.  (143) 

Aucoia  here  probably  means  '*  docile*': 
Xenophon  Cytt^get,  7  §  4,  Afemtvra^,  rv. 
4.  5  :  ^(utI  54  Tivet  xal  tmrotf  tctd  ^\h 
Ti^  ^otfKofiivip  SiKoiovt  iroii/t(ra<r$ai  watfra 
^irrit.  elya*  ruri^  6idai6tfTu>v  (Jackson), 

c.  4  §  1  25  rds  TOiAvras]  the  fol- 
lowing- 

37  [lucoiHrbvs  Toiis  Bk]  iKOiMrCdVt] 
Can  it  be  said  that  a  divine  law  forbids 
involuntary  homicide  in  the  case  of 
father,  mother,  &c,  but  permits  it  in  other 
cases?  On  the  contrary,  responsibility 
ceases  for  involuntary  actJi ;  nothing  but 
negligence  is  then  punishable ;  nor  can  we 
talk   of  such  acts   being  allowed.     But 
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ovBev  i<ri6v  €<m  jlueadat  wpo^i    Traripa^;    koX    fitjTipas    fcal  rov^  (I) 
p.7}    TTOppo}    TTjq    <rvyy€V€iu^    oina^;,    mtrirep    irpo^    tot)?    aTrmdep* 

30  aXXa     fcal     TrXetop     4FVfifiaip€tp    dvajfccuop    wyvoovvrmv     t}    'yi^m- 
pi^OPrmVf    Koi    yevofievmp     r£p    p^ev    jvmpt^oprmp    ivSi'^erai     ra? 

§  %  vop,i}^op,€va^  jlveaffat  Xi/crciv,  rmp  Be  fiy)  <ov>B£p.iav,        droTrop  Se  15 
/cal   TO    KOtvoif^  7roii)a'avra    toi)«    v/ot)?    to    avpciPat    p.6vov   d^€- 
Xeiv    TWP    €pmvTt£iP)   to     8'    ipav   fiij    /ccoXwai,    ^fjB^    rd<;    XP^^ 

19  airoSfv  M'Pi"*L"  Aid.  I|  30  dKKa]  a  II*  {yp.  aXXd  corr.*  in  the  margin  of 
P^)  II  33  M  <'>w>5*M^«tr  Jackson,  <ftT3>  ^if^fduv  Schneider,  fijjde^ai^  IP  Ai^  Bk* 
Susem.'''''i  fi.rjBi  fdap  U^    \l    33  TOtitaatrrai  T  Ar.  and  M'  (ist  hand) 


intentional  homicide  is  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God  and  of  nature  in  the  case  of 
the  nearest  blood  relations,  while  under 
certain  circumstances  it  is  allowed  in  the 
case  of  strangers.  So  too  outrage*  blows, 
abuse  are  all  intentional  acts.  On  these 
grounds  the  words  bracketed  must  be 
regarded  as  an  interpolation  (Bender)* 
SUSEM.  (144) 

18  vv  o^y  offwv]  To  this  Plato 
might  certainly  reply,  that  where  relation- 
ship  is  abolished,  crimes  (even  if  they  are 
still  committed)  cannot  be  aggravated  by 
the  fact  of  being  crimes  sigainst  relations 
(Oncken).  Susem.  (1«) 

31  Xi5<r<n=  expiations.  Editors  com- 
pare /^ffi.  11  364  E :  (iff  ipa  \^eii  rt  Kal 
tcadap^<^  ASitnj^Tdjy  6ik  ^i>47iit»r'  Kal  irai- 

T*XeirnJ<rotf'tJ»,  at  3ij  r^Xer^s  KoXovaiv : 
Eur.  Or.  siio  tf^otfov  ip6»<f  Xikrtit^  597  fit* 
aafta  XGtra**  Such  purifications  for  homi- 
cide were  unknown,  in  the  Homeric  age. 
Grote,  NtsL  i.  34,  compares  Thuc.  I,  116 
—  1 28  for  their  great  importance. 

rmv  Bi  ktX]  *'A11  the  editors  as- 
sume that  the  worcls  rutv  S^  piyfBtfjLtav^ 
whether  with  or  without  Schneider  s  ad- 
dition, stand  for  rav  di  pfij  yviapi^ovTuiP  iv- 
hix'^T^sx  ft-qhtfiXa^  ytv€a&ai  \6aii',  as  if 
Aristotle  wished  to  say  *it  \s  possible  that 
no  expiation  shoukl  be  made*.  He  ought 
however  to  say  *it  is  not  possible  that 
any  expiation  should  be  made'.  Hence 
I  conjecture  ti3j^  5e*  p.'h^  <:QCr>-9fpdajt.'* 
Jackson. 

§§  2,  3  iroiroy  St  ktX]  J^tp.  ur.  403 
A4  B;  o6dh  dpa  wpoffOtirTiov  fiaiftKhv 
ovBi  ^vyyeyits  dKoXatrtat  rt^  6pQ^ 
J^piOTi,  od  irp<i<FOiirTiov  dpa  avrij  i}  ■f}$of^ 
(sc.  Tf  we  pi  rd  dfffpodieia)  ovdi  Koivutvypriov 
mrTT}^  ipaffT^  re  teal  xai^tKoU  6p&Qi  ipwct 
re  Kal  ipw^voii.^,oC>ru/  Bif}^  dn  ioiKt,  vo^o- 
$€ri^ff€it  iv  TQ  olKi^optiifji  ir6\€i  ^iXetf 


vHot  irettStxun'  ipa<FTj}v,  tij^v  KoKwif  X'^9^^ 
idLf  Tei%...e/  Si  ^ly,  ^p6y^>y  dfiovfflat  Kal 
dir€ipoKa\iai  vipi^otrTa.  With  this  com- 
pare V  468  c,  where  the  gallant  soldier 
js  rewarded  with  the  right  to  kiss  his  com* 
rades  upon  the  ex|^iedition,  Kai  fjtrfS€vl  i^€i' 
yat  dvapyyiSrfvai  ok  Slv  ^o^XTfrat  <^t\€i^,  t¥a 
Koi^  kd,¥  ri%  Tov  TLf^U  ipi^^  ij  dppevot  ij 
&rj\daSt  irpQ&vfioTtpoi  J  itp^i  rd  rcifwrrtta 
<pip€i».  See  also  Zeller's  Plat4>  p,  455  f. 
SUSEM.  (1«J 

34  ^  8*  ipdv  |iii  •cwXwai  ktX]  This 
objection  might  apparently  be  met,  like 
the  last,  n.{  r45),  by  some  sort  of  defence. 
It  would  however  be  open  to  reply  on 
behalf  of  Aristotle  that  if  the  relTtion  of 
Guardians  to  one  another  is  scriotisly  to 
be  taken  as  that  of  parents  and  children^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  unseemly  at  any 
rale  to  make  such  strong  concessions  to 
sensual  passion — whatever  may  have  been 
Aristotle's  own  opinion  on  the  direction 
it  look  in  Greece  (see  on  10  §9).  Resides, 
the  Platonic  institutions  take  precautions 
against  the  '*marriage"  of  those  who  are 
actually  parents  and  children^  —  a  fact 
overlooked  by  One  ken,  who  (i.  i8i) 
attributes  to  Aristotle  an  objection  which 
he  neither  did  nor  could  bring  against 
Plato  on  that  score — but  none  at  all 
against  the  '*majrriage"^  of  actual  brodiera 
and  sisters:  com  p.  ^ep.  v  461  E,  dSeX- 
^oiH  M  KvX  a^eX^oT  ^uicti  d  v^fxoi  ffwoi- 
(fcty,  Susemihl  Piai.  Phil,  H.  171.  As 
Aristotle  does  not  take  especial  exception 
to  this  it  must  be  assumed  that  he  did  not 
feel  his  Greek  sentiments  excessively  out- 
raged, any  more  than  Plato,  by  incest 
under  this  form.  It  is  also  significant 
that  he  has  no  word  of  blame  for  the 
deception  whereby  the  rulers  in  the  ideal 
stale  ate  directed  to  ensure  that  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  ablest  guardians  of  both 
sexes  procreate  children,  and  as  few  as 
possible  of  those  who  are  inferior,  Hep, 
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35  <r€i^     ra?     akXa^,    a?    Trarpl    7rpc<i    vlop     clpai     wavroip    ia-rlp  (I) 
dTrpeiriaraTOP    xal    aSeX^^    tt^o?    aScX^oi',    fVel    fcal   to    epav 

§  3  fjLQvov,     aroTTop   Se    zeal    to    ttJi/    avvovtrlap    d<f>eX€tp    Bi     aXX^p  (p,  »7» 
^€1^    airlav   /iiySe/itai^    ta?    Xt'ai^    5c     tay(Vpa<i     rij?     iJSof^^     Ytt'o- 
p^iinj<i*    in    S'    o    fiev    war^p    rj    vlo^,    ot    &'    afieX^ol    aXX-jXtap, 

§  i  p^TjSep      oienBai       ^ta(f>€p€ip.         l«iK«       Si       |*ilXXov      toEs       Tivjyyolt 

T36abSas        i\       Tots       <(>uXaftv'       t'ttov        y^'^'P       ^^rnxi        ^xXia        icoLvcav        ovtwv 

Tivv      T^cvttv      Kal      TttV      yirvatpKwv^      Sti      S2      Tai«vTm>s       ftvai       tovs       oCp* 

XO|i^vs       irp4«       tA       -wiiBopx*^*'       **''^       P-T       v««>Tip£^€iv,  0X0^9      oe  19 

§  ft  cv^fialpeip  dpatfKi}  TovvaPTiop  Sid   top  toioutov  pofiop  oiyp  irpoct' 

5  ijtcu   TO  1)9    opffrn^   xetp^ipov^   po/j^ov^   alriov^  yweo'dat^  xal    Sl    rjv 

air  tap   o    %mKpdTij<f   oStw?    oterai   Betv   rdrreip    rd   Trepi  rd  ri^ 

§  6  Kpa     fcal     rd<;     jvpalfia^,     (ftiXiap     re     ydp     olofieda     ^iyiarov 

elpai  rmp   dyaOmp    toI^  TroX^mp    {oZrm^  ydp  dp  rjtctoTa  arairuL 

^oi€v)t    xal    TO   fiiap    elpat     t^p    woXiP    iwaipu    fjuiXiad*    o    Sw- 

55  flyai  omitted  by  M'  and  P*  (ist  hand^  supplied  by  p^)  ||  40  imKc^h  3  vctiirt^ 
pt^fuf  Tlmrol  transposes  this  passage  to  follow  1164  a  40  tcrnvtaviop^  Susem.  to  follow 
1^6-2  b  14  ro\tTtvofi4voi$,  Introd,  79  |j  UVU  Bk.,  Sir  Susem.  \  the  alteration  stands 
or  falls  with  the  trans  position 

1161  h  4  (ruM^aiwi  r*T^U^  and  Q^  (ist  hand,  emended  by  a  later  hand)  |j  6  01?* 
TWf  omitted  by  M'  ?*  I|  7  re  omitted  by  M*  P^  qnidem  William,  but  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  this  with  regard  lo  V 


V  457  c— 461  K,     See  Zellcr^s  Plaio  p, 
455*  477^8-  Susemihl  Fiat.PhiLw  170. 
SUiiKM,  (147) 
XpTia"fis=  endearments. 

35  i£f  irtiffil....  dirpeirfffTCLTOv]  But 
the  words  ^irf.p  i^i^o?,  Kcp.  in*  403  B,  do 
not  bear  this  impHcatiori.  Plato  pennits 
to  the  l^ht  dptat  only  such  familiarities 
as  would  be  unimpeachable  as  between 
father  and  son* 

36  ical  Td  Ipav  pJvov  {aTpfwiffTaroif 
iffTuf)  according  to  Greek  ideas.  Such 
power  lay  in  a  *  little  word*  to  extingtiish 
the  fiercest  passions,  Laws  viii  H38  B. 

§    3       37       St     ^[XXtJV    |Uv    oIt^V    |4T|&(' 

pCav]  True  there  h  no  other  reason 
assigned »  but  there  may  well  be  irony 
under  the  terms  a,fwinrla  and  dirttpoKoXia 
(see  the  quotation  n.  I46):  especially 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  noble 
conception  of  Socrates'  moral  character 
and  the  language  of  gallantly  at  the  same 
time  put  into  his  lips  by  Plato.  See  yij>- 
pendix  I  to  Dr.  Thompson's  Pkaatrus^ 
esp.pp.  153,  161  ff.    The  attempt  to  trans- 


figrure  and  etherialixe  gross  passion  was 
pitched  in  too  exalted  a  strain  of  romanti- 
cism. Plato  himself  rcnouncetl  it  after- 
wards. His  matter-of-fact  disciple  simply 
ignores  it. 

§  4  is  out  of  place  here;  perhaps  it  is  a 
later  marginal  note  by  the  author. 

§  5  I  a6i  b  3  «X»s  St]  Comp.  i.  6. 
in.  '*  Such  a  law  must  bring  about  the 
very  opposite  to  that  which  ought  lo  be 
the  result  of  well-framed  laws  and  to 
that  which  wxs  Socrates*  own  reason  (c.  1, 
§  1)  for  thinking  that  the  institutions  re- 
garding women  and  children  ought  to  be 
thus  ordered." 

This  criticism  seems  unfair.  Such 
private  fricndsbips  and  affections  as 
Aristotle  is  thinking  of  do  not.  according 
to  Plato,  promote  coucord  in  the  slate 
generally,  but  rather  divert  men  s  atten- 
tion from  the  whole  community  into 
private  channels,  and  by  creating  private 
interests  tend  to  selfishness  and  disunion. 
So  the  Spartan  love  of  domesticity  is 
censured  J  A*ip,  Viii  548  A,  B, 
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10  KpaTq^f    o    fcai    Boxet   xafceivo^    elvai    if>fjat     rrji;    <^iXt(i9     ^pjop,  (I) 
KaQairep    iv    rots    ipo^rixol^    X6yot<;     terfjiev    Xeyovra     top     'Api* 
OTO^as^i^v    m^  rmv    ipmirrmp   Sta    to    a^ihpa    ^piXetp    iTridvfJLOvp- 
rmif  a-vfitfiVT^i/ai  fcal  jepeaOat    etc    &vo    opti^p    \ap.^or€povq]     epa* 

§  T  ipjavffa  fL€p    ovp    avarfKfj    np.(f>oT€pov(i   €ff}6dp0ai   tj    top    GPa,     €P  17 

1$  Se  tt}  wokei  T^v  <f>t\iap  apajKatov  vSapfj  yivea-Oai  Swz  ttjp 
xoiptiiPiap   T^i/    TOtavTTjp,    Kai   rffcia-Ta    Xejeip    top   ep^ov   tj    vwp 

§  s  irarepa  r}  iraTipa  vtou,  wairep  yap  pLifcpov  yXvKX^  et?  -ttoXi) 
v^mp  pLi^G^P  dpai(r0T}rop  Trotft  ttjp  Kpatnv,  ovrta  a-vpLffalpci 
Kol    Ti^p    oiKetoTTjTa   T7)P   TTpo^    dXXT]Xovff   TTji;    diro    rmp    ovofid- 

IS  trvfi^vvai  F-'Q''T*'  U"  Aid,  Bk.  (perhaps  more  conrect)^  m^tfutTjai  F**  (ist 
haodlf  trvfLipw^ai  P^  (corr.)  ||  [dj^tpfyripom]  Congjeve  ||  14  it  t6v  tvn  Conring, 
cl  rby  i^a  <ffi>t^ali'ct>  ?  Siisem.,  ^f  r^y  tva  Tyrrell  ||  19  xal]  Kara  Laiiibm,  lad 
<Tepl>  Koraes  in  his  Commentary;  Kcd  <Kord>  lie  mays  and  independently,  but 
hesitalingly,  Vahleii  (Ztschr.  /.  d.  ostr.  Gymu.  xxiii.  (871.  p.  539),  bul  Bemays 
makes  dmyifaToi^  0*'  (omitting  the  comma  before  hwap^vri^w)  depend  on  ffvpipalvtif 
while  Vahlen  lakes  this  as  an  absolute  accusative.  This  slight  alteration  is  certainly 
preferable  to  that  proposed  for  im^ipovtl^tiv  (see  below),  but,  as  Vahlen  rightly 
judges,  not  absolutely  necessary :  either  avaia&Tyroy  el^ai  can  be  supplied  with  Valden, 
or  the  ace.  Hjv  okciiTTjra  irrX  taken  as  the  object  of  Sia^tpovrl^av^  with  Congreve 
and  Stis«mJ;  then  d»a.yKaIcv  fir  is  to  be  construed,  as  Bemays  does,  omitting  the 
comma;  in  the  former  case  it  is  an  absolute  accusative*  Bender  (partly  anticipated 
by  Spengel)  suspects  dy ay icmtow  tv     |]     riip  irp&t]  c7rat  rpot  Spcngel 


§ft  10  ^lACas]  Cp.  vi(iv),  II.  7r  ^ 
yiip  KOivuivia,  tpiXiKi^v.      StJSEM. 

II  ^  Toi$  {pwritcotf  X^'yoitJ  Plato 
Symposion  ma  C  sq,  com  p.  191  A*  Hug 
in  p,  X  of  his  edition  of  that  dialogue 
considers  ipiimnol  \6yoi  to  be  another 
title  for  the  Symposion  \  but  this  could 
only  l>e  allowed  if  the  text  read  "Plato 
in  the  discourses  on  love"  whereas  it  is 
**  Aristophanes  in  the  discourses  on  love/* 
and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  sup- 
plying "contained  in  Plato's  Symposion." 
Moreover  Plato's  own  theory  of  love  in 
its  fulness  and  integrity  is  there  given  to 
Socrates  alone,  who  expressly  combats 
the  suggestion  made  by  Aristophanes  that 
it  is  "seeking  the  other  half  of  ourselves" 
305  D;  cp,  313  c»  Yet  no  doubt,  in  so 
far  as  Aristotle  here  makes  use  of  the 
thought  expressed  by  Plato's  Aristophanes » 
Plato  agrees  %viih  the  taller.  This  much 
is  clear,  that  Aristotle  intends  to  design 
nale  Plato  as  the  author  of  the  Sympo- 
sion,    SusEM.  (149) 

J  3  (is  T(il*v  i|3t«vT<i>v  ktX]  The  genitive 
absolute  after  X^otrro  instead  of  tfri  or 
accusative  and  infinitive. 


§  7  14  ivTauea  icrX]  *'In  this  case 
either  both  wilt  be  spoiled  or  at  least  the 
one  absorbed  in  the  other/' 

15  jpSopij]  watery^  i,t.  diluted  }(  un- 
mixed, aNrparoc  hss^ch*  Agam.  "ijov^apti 
<ralvtLv  ^i\i}tT}rtj  Poetics  37  §  13,  1461b  7 
irdapT;  pJj&o»i  a  tame  spun -out  plot. 

16  TJK^iTTa  XiyciV^  least  likely  to  ap- 
ply the  term  *mine* ;  3  §  5.  Owing  to  a 
feeble  esprit  de  corps  they  would  take 
little  pains  to  assert  the  relationship. 
"Plato  if  called  upon  for  an  answer  to 
this  reasoning  would  probably  have 
allowed  it  to  be  just ;  but  would  have 
said  that  the  'diluted  friendship'  per- 
vading all  the  Guardians  was  apt  and 
sufficient  for  his  purpose,  as  bringing  the 
whole  nunil)er  most  nearly  into  the  con- 
dition of  one  organism.  Strong  exclusive 
aflfections  between  individuals  he  wishes 
to  discourage;  the  unfriendly  sentiments 
he  is  bent  on  rooting  out.'*  (Grote  itl. 
320  n.) 

KfioTi|rra]  *  So  too  is  it  in  the  end  with 
the  mutual  aJfeciion  implied  in  these 
nom^^:   ^v^ahu  sc.    avaloBrp-Qy   €hau 
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30  rwv    rovTwVy  ^la^poirri^ew  ^Kta-ra  duayKoloif  qv  iv   tjj  TroXireia  (I) 

T^    rmavT'T}    ^    war i pa    m^     viou     t}     vim    w?    Trarpo?*     7}     m^ 

§  9  dSfX^oi)?   oXXtJXci)!/.     SiJo   yap    itrnu  a  ^Xiara    wotei   K^SeaOat 

TOv<t  dvOpdirovf;    teal   (ptXeWf    to  t€   tSioif   fcal   to    dja'm}r6u'    3tv 

34  ovSirepov    olov    re    vTrapyjEiv   rol<;   ovrm   iroKiT€vop.€voi^.      <  Soi/ce 

j4a4i  <hTJ  fiaXXoif  T0t9  yeufpyol^  etrvai  ^(^prjatpov  to  fcoivd^i  elvai  rd^  71/- 

b  1  <va&ica^  fcal  T01S9  TratBa^  rj  roi^  <f»uXa^iv*  t;ttoi/  yap  carat  i^iXia 

3  <Koiv(iiP  ipTUiv  Tws^  T€KV(t>v  xal  T^P  yvvaiK^Py  Set  hk  roiovjov^  elvai 

3  <TQv^  dp')(pp>€¥ov^  frpi^  to  ireiGap'^eiv  Kal  fitf  v€(t>T€pi^€iv.>         ahXa  is 

1 9  15  fiflv   tccLL    wept    TO 5   p^ra^epeip   ra   j€p6^€ya    ritcva^   rd^    pL€v    ck 

10  ToiJrw*'  Bt'  a  (ftpovTl^tiF  and  [Jc]  Spenge! :  tovtuv  <SiaipopT}0^ai'>  ^  Siatppovri^Uf 
Camerarius :  toiJtw'jc  <i Sia4^op'rj0r)»ai  or  dia^^a/jijyttit,  wf>  8ici0pop^ffetJi'  ?  Schneider: 
Toej^jiW  3ta<ppfli^>,  ^pflirrijj'eii'  Madvig :  rot''TaB',  <;ws>  iia^f^poyrti^eip  Koraes  in  the 
text,  but  the  absolute  accus.  is  aUo  possible  without  wt  ||  m'a.yKaiQv  Sf]  (y'(a7iti^tif 
Bender  {no  comma  before  i^ia^pom-lfttp)  ||  ii  vlov}  vlQn^  P-**  Q**  T"*  Aid.  13k.  U 
(b%  after  21  dS^X^oik  Ridgeway  ||  15  ytv6ixtva  Susem.^  yLv6fi€va  II  Bcklc^  y€VPiJlfi^tva 
?  Gottling 


The  special  affections  would  be  lost  in 
the  general  sense  of  comradeship*  This 
seems  simplest,  though  it  is  also  possible 
to  govern  otx€i6T7iTa  by  Siatppoyrll^if  ;  so 
that  cither  ij  waripa  kt\  is  the  subject  of 
Siu4>pO¥Ti!^€t¥t  OS  Cong  re  vc  and  Susemihl 
thinki  or  as  Ridgeway  Transacd^ffts  ir.  132 
proposes  fj  iraripa  kt\  is  to  be  regarded 
as  epejtegelic  of  the  wider  terra  o^xfd- 
Ttfra^,  He  translates;  *so  the  result  is 
that  in  such  a  constitution  as  Plato's  least 
of  all  is  it  necessary  to  have  regard  for 
the  mutual  family  feelings  implied  in 
these  names*  (of  father  and  son)* 

3  1  TTOiTfpa  i»s  vtov  iktX]  **that  one 
citizen  should  care  for  another  as  father 
for  son  J  or  son  for  father,  or  as  one 
brother  for  another/"  Ridgeway  aptly 
compares  vin(v),  11.  it  rafilain^i  KOivQv 
oXKh.  fiij  tat  ISiisiVf  Mdaph.  m.  5  §  6,  1079  b 
34  rQ»  wf  7i»'ot^t  tlBQi»^  species  in  rdati&n 
to  a  genus*  For  other  views  of  the  con- 
struction see  Criticai  A^oits. 

§9  13  "tA  d-yairufdv  has  been  taken 
to  mean  (i)  only,  rare,  unit]ue;  =M»'oi^ 
(Eaton,  quoting  Odyssty  11.  365  ^otVcn 
i^  d^DiinTTOf) ;  and  (2)  much  desired, 
dearly  prized,  precious,     Susem, 

See  Cope's  note  on  Rhet,  I.  7*  41 :  Kok 
rh  <i')«ti7T6r  (/ictfo*'  AfU^Hv  tVrt),  itai  roiJ 
yuh  ^hwi>¥  TQtt  M  |H«t'  iSAXikfi^,  where  it 
must  have  the  second  meaning,  as  unicus 
m  Catullus  64.  215. 

§  4  1162  a  40  YfAipYoSv]  Here  as 
often  the  farmers  stand  for  the  enti^re 
third   class  of  citizens   in   PIato*s  idenJ 


state,  rh  rQv  £X\hfir  'ro\tT^¥  wX^dm  of  5 
§  18,  all  who  arc  neither  dpx^^^^  nor 
^irk'oi'poi ;  properly  including  (§  9)  r^x*^' 
rai  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  trade  as 
well  as  in  agriculture.  See  5  f  ^  where 
all  arc  enumerated.  The  strength  of  this 
class  excites  Aristotle's  fears :  see  5  |§ 
19,  io>  3  2. 

4t  XPI'^'^K**']  Comp.  Vlii(v).  If,  15 
(Eaton)*  This  section  is  the  only  new 
application  of  the  argument  in  the  whole 
passage  which  follows  §  5.  For  the  rest, 
§§  5—9  are  essentially  a  repetition,  with 
certain  distinctive  and  appropriate  nu- 
ances, of  the  objections  contained  in  3 
§1  4 — 7  ;  yet  they  are  not  constructed  like 
another  version  simply  to  supersede  them. 
Neither  passage  gives  the  slightest  cause 
fo  r  su  spi cion  of  it s  genu  ine  ness.  We  m ust 
be  content  to  set  down  to  the  occasional 
negligences  of  Aristotle's  style  this  reite- 
ration of  a  previous  line  of  argument 
without  any  indication  that  it  has  occur- 
red before.  Comp.  «♦  (1^4}  on  5  §  14* 
SUSKM.  (149) 

1161  h  3  TOi-a-frrovs  =  ^frror  iptXtKodi: 
cp,  I.  8  §  7  n,  Plato  would  altogether 
disclaim  such  a  policy;  see  AV/*,  416-7, 
463  B.     See  fu  on  5  §_jo,  1164  a  17. 

§  d  55  iTfpL  Tov  [Ltra^i^wl  In 
Plato's  ideal  state,  as  children  of  the 
Guardians  grow  up  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved into  the  third  class  of  citizens  if 
they  appear  to  degenerate.  Conversely 
the  rulers  are  to  observe  carefully  any 
exceptional  children  of  this  third  class. 


■ 
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^31 


26  t£v  j€0}pyw¥    xal   r^x^trmv   ck    ram   (fyvXatca^,    ra    S*   ite   rov-  (I) 

Kal     *yivwa-fc€ip     avaytcalov     Toi^<s     hihopra^t     koX     /jL€ra<f>€povTa^  fp.  aS) 

1 10  Tta-i  rlpa^  SiMaatv,  en  Be  fcal  ra  wakm  XexO^vra  fidXkop 

30  eVl    rovrmp  dvajfcalop    trvfi^aivevp^    olop   alKim    epcara^    <p6vov<;* 

ov  yelp  €Ti  wpocrayopevoutTip  aSeX^oiV  fcal  rifcpa  teal  iraripa^  Kal 

pLr)T€.pa^   oi    T€    eh   Toi)?    aXXov^    iroXlra^    So0€PT€<i    roi)?    <f>v\a- 

xas    xal    TrdXtp    oi    wapct    roi^    <f}vXa^i    rov^     aXXov<;    TroXiras, 

ware  €vXa0€ia0ai  rmp  rotovrmp  rt  TrpdrretP  Sid  Tfjp  cvyyipeiap. 

5         Trepl     fjLCP     oSp     T?j9     irepl     rd     r^xpa     xal     rd^     ywaixa^ 

36  xoipmpta^         Bimpiadm       top         rpoirop         tovtop'         i)(pfjL€POP  II 

Se     TOVTti}p     iarlp     iTria-Ki^aadai      irepl      rrj^      /m;o"€cy9,     rlva 

rpiirov     Bel      xaTaax€vd^€<T6ai      rot?      fiiXXovai      iroXiTevcaOai 

48  <7&p>  fw^KtiM  Bemays,  perhaps  rightly  ||  51  vfiQffayQp^^vQVaiP 
Koraes  H  3^  Toi>t  ^vXairai  before  ol  t€  II' Bk.;  omitted  by  M*P*  l|  33  ^«JXci|* 
11',  ^{fKc^iM  th  p'  n*  Ar.  Bk. 


who  as  tliey  grow  up  may  display  btgher 
mental  and  Tuoral  qualities,  in  order  that 
(hey  may  be  received  amongst  the  children 
of  me  Guardians  and  educated  along  ivith 
them  for  duties  like  theirs*  See  AV/wMV 
m  415  B,  IV  433  c.     Si  SEM.  (160) 

27  itoXXt^v  Ixii  Topaxi^v]  Schlosser 
remarks  that  this  rer|uire.s  a  more  detailed 
proof.     Sltsem.  |1B1) 

There  does  seem  some  variance  be- 
tween the  rule  laid  down  above,  A'^. 
413  C,    Tim.    19  A  (rd  ii  timv  KOKt^  e/r 

wdXttf  dvayutf  BtiVf  toOs  di  irapik  ir^phiv 

fLfTaXkaTTftv)^  and  that  other  regulation 
about  exposure  AV/,  V  460  C  (rA  dt  rujv 
Xtiphwitjv^  Kid  (OV  u  Tunf  iripmv  deaTijpof 
ylyvTfratf  iv  diroppi}r^  re  koX  o^j^X^  KUTa- 

78  KnX  Y^v4i£(rKfiv  ictX]  But  what 
harm  could  this  knowledge  do  in  the 
caM:  of  the  children  of  Guardians  who 
were  degraded?  As  to  Ihc  children  of 
the  third  class  adopted  as  Guardians, 
nothing  could  prevent  the  whole  body  of 
Guardians  from  knowing  in  the  end  that 
they  were  of  different  blood.  But  if  we 
assume  that  all  the  other  institutions  of  this 
ideal  state  are  practicable,  these  adopted 
children  would  suffer  no  neglect,  from 
any  one  or  in  anything,  on  that  account. 
StJSEM.  (1B2) 

Aristotle  implies  that  jealousy  and  dis- 


union would  follow  the  recognition  of  the 
facts. 

39  T{cri  tCvos  StSioo't]  This  clause  de- 
pends on  yiviIi<TKUif, 

§  10  irdXiit  =  above,  §§  1 — 3.  So  in 
III,  14.  14  TO*'  ToXai  \6yQ¥^  Vlll{v),  11. 
14.  Obviously  Aristotle  shrinks  with 
horror  (as  we  should)  from  these  crimes 
against  blood  relations:  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  is  on  the  ground  which 
Crote  ascribes  to  him*  'Hhat  serious  mis- 
chief would  fall  upon  the  community  if 
family  quarrels  or  homicide  remained 
without  religious  ejtpiation." 

34  lUo^i  tuXapfur0tiL]  **so  as  to  be 
on  their  guard/*  as  they  might  be  if  they 
used  these  terras  of  relationship. 

c.  5  Objectiam  to  community  0/  pr0- 
/Vr/j'.- §§  1— 13.     See  ^«^/yj^f  p,  103. 

§  1  37  rtvtt  TpAtrov  B<i  ktX]  This 
issue  is  not  decided  in  what  follows,  for 
the  conclusion  adopted  in  §|  5—8  ex- 
cludes the  first  and  third  of  these  allcma- 
lives  in  their  application  to  all  the  land, 
but  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
second.  Later  on  however,  iv(vii).  lo* 
10  n,  (834)»  we  perceive  that  even  the 
second  sugge-^tion  does  not  by  any  means 
correspond  with  Arii^totlc's  view,  which 
is  more  like  the  third,  provided  it  be 
restricted  to  a  part  of  the  territory,  where- 
as Plato  had  extended  it  to  the  whole. 
In  Plato's  Callipolis  the  Guardians  are 
forbidden  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver 
and  of  money  altogether,  and  so  far  they 
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T^i/     apiUT^v      iroKiTeiav^      wore  pop      koip^p      fj      /i,i)       fcoiprjp  (II) 

§  2  elvai   Trjif   KT^mv,      tovtq    S'     up   xtS"    Koi    ^ctfpl?    (TKiylratro    aTri 

4*  rmv    Trepl    rci    rixpa    Koi    rds    yvpalfcm    pepofiodeT^rjp^epmp,    Xe7G> 

1463  ji  5fc-    [rd    7r€pl    T?}i/    KTTJcrip]    worepov    kop    jj    ifceipa    x^P^^^     *^'*^* 

OP   PUP    TpoTTOp    €)(€t^    waaL    rdf;     t€    tcrrfaei'f    Koipd<i    elpai    /S^X- 

Tiop  xal    ra?    y^ijaei^  *  * ,  olov   rd   fi€P   ji^weSa   X^pk^  rom   Se 

39  fl  M^^  KQUf^  after  efi'at  M'  P^*  In  T  3«  was  perhaps  rei:>eated  before  eTrcu  || 
[x&rtpw — 40  K-nJcru']  ?  Schmidt  and  then  a  colon  after  vev&^derTjfjJvutv 

1163  a  I  [ri  vtpi  TTj¥  KT^eiif]  Susem-  li  -2  rd^at  T  Susem.^''  Freudenthal  (per- 
haps rightly )j  ratrws'  M'  tl  irSo'i  <TiT  rrtjitreis  ^  tAs  Xi°^'^'  ^^  ^'^J  o^  iroirt  <rAt 
XpiS^'^ft*  ^  rAf  ifn5ffe«^>  rdi  Spengel,  *  *  rdt  Susem.^'*  |l  rt]  y^  Koracs  Oncken 
Bemays  which  gives  no  sense  [[  x/J^***  foti'At  ehm  ^iXriov  ^  rA?  tcrricas  Koraes 
Oncken  |1  3  xoi]  ^  Schlosser  Koraes  Onckcii,  JcarA  Bemays  \\  xpi^^rcts  <:ij  M^^'ft* 
rAt  irrij(retf  ij  rds  ;t/>^<reti>  Freudenthal»  XP^**"****^?  '''"»  itnffl'fti  ^6i'ojr  i^ 
rdf  xp7<''f'i>  BiiKse,  j(pfi<rei$  <?>'  Heinsius  Hampke 


bave  no  property  of  their  own.  Never- 
theless the  connexion  of  Platonic  thought 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  entire  body  of 
Guardians  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
soil,  and  that  thus  they  hold  landed  pro- 
perty in  common.  The  farmers  of  the 
third  class  arc  consequently  tenants  who 
pay  a  rent  in  kind  for  the  farms  they  culti- 
vate, this  rent  being  a  deftnite  amount  of 
the  produce  supplieii  to  the  Guardians, 
who  have  the  other  indispeniable  neces- 
saries of  life  provided  for  them  by  uther 
members  of  the  third  class  in  lieo  of  a  tax 
levied  for  protection.  l.astly»  the  com- 
mon dwellings  and  common  meals  of  the 
guardians  make  community  of  properly 
and  community  of  life  amongst  them  an 
actual  accomplished  fact.  See  A\'f.  in 
4 16  c,  IV  419,  V  464  c,  and  comp* 
Zeller^s  P/uU  p.  481  Eng.  tr.  The  ex- 
tension of  these  common  dwellings  and 
common  meals  to  women  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  by  Plato,  hut  it  is  imphetl  in 
his  complete  ef|ualization  of  male  and 
female  Guardians  r—c p.  n.  (196)  and  f. 
13.  9  n.  (ji6).  Thus,  as  Oncken  i.  183 
justly  observes,  "Pialo  has  simply 
abohshed  the  possession  of  capital  hy  a 
theoretical  fiat,  while  Aristotle  B.  1  c.  8 
has  done  his  Ijest  to  banish  it  to  the  re- 
motest regions  of  economic  life.  Only 
landed  property  with  the  income  derived 
from  it  is  of  any  account  in  their  phito- 
sophical  dehbemtions/'  There  is  this 
di  Here  nee  between  them  that  Aristotle 
believes  community  of  property  to  be  pos- 
sible apart  from  community  of  families: 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  there  cannot  be  a 
true  marriage  in  our  seme  of  the  term 


without  settled  and  independent  house- 
keeping of  one's  own.  Here  he  is  not  so 
consistent  as  Plato,  which  is  easily  ex* 
plained  however  by  the  fact  that  his 
whole  economic  theory  rests  upon  the 
basis  of  slavery  in  the  genuine  fashion  of 
antiquity,  of  Greek  antiquity  especially. 
And  one  conse<jucnce  of  this  h  that,  as 
Oncken  again  justly  observes,  his  con- 
ception of  property  does  not  involve  that 
of  personal  labour.  On  this  point  sen: 
IntnhL  p.  27.     SusEM.  (153) 

39  iroXiTfCav]  Cognate  accus.  after 
TToXtreiJecrt^ai,  The  phrase  recurs  viOv). 
1.  4.  We  find  KtxM  di  iroXiTttmifTa^i^  n. 
7,  i;  the  accusative  in  I,  11,  13  roi'Ta 
ToXiTid^vTm,  and  in  tA  wpos  alToin  it.  7* 
14,  is  not  quite  similar 

§  2  40  XM^^^  (^tii^palTo  dir^]  sepa- 
ralely  from  =  independently  of.  Comp. 
Plato  PhiUiio  98  c  i5m^L>As  t-^ti  x^^'^  ^*'* 
dXXi^Xoii',  *'to  separate  theni»"  This  is 
the  sense  of  diro  in  dird^^rtf^  negative 
predication,  hvQpfripAvQv  xoiJ  iSirrof  as  Aris- 
totle puts  it.  Compare  rhpi'ta  d^'  ^m»^ 
Problems xswi.  10,  91/  b  14, and  Nk*Eth% 
rx.  8.  I  oi^Uv  d0*  ^ai/Toi}  irpdrrfi,  nothing 
away  from,  i^,  unlike,  himself. 

1263  a  I  Ixctt^  x**P^*=l^*^  families 
are  separate. 

1  rrijcris  )(  xpv^crvs;  ownership,  fee- 
simple  )(  usufruct,  income  returned. 

3  otov  introduces  the  application  of 
the  three  modes  of  communism  to  land 
and  its  produce.  "I  mean,  (i)  when  the 
estates  are  held  separately  but  the  crops 
are  brought  into  a  common  stock  for  con- 
sumptioiif  or  (1]  when  the  land  is  held  in 
common  and  cultivated  by  the  state  as 
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KUpTToi)^   etV   TO    fCQtmj^    <f>epopra^     dvaXliTKeiv    (^wep    evia   7roi€t(ll) 
5  Twv   idpwp),   fi    Tovvavrlop   rrjp  p,hv   yrjif   KOivqif   elvai   ical  yeeop- 

yelv  xoii^,   rod^    Sc    Kapiroi^^    Siaip€t(T0atr  Trpo^  rA^    tSta?   XP^' 

ae*9    {7i4yoPTatt    Bi    tiv€<;  teal  rovrov    top   rpovop   tcotvaiveiP    rdSv 
§  8  ^ap^dpmp)^  ^  teal  rd  yrjireSa  xal   Toi)?  /capwoif^  koipov^.  er^*  * 

ptau   pL€V  ovp  Qvrwv    twv  yempyovvTt^p   aXXo?    av  etr}    TpoTro^  Kal 
lo  p^mPf     avrmv     S'     aurol^    SiawopovpTcop    rd     wepl    Tat;    fcrrjae*^^ 

m-Xeiov^   dp    itape'xpi   hvcKokim.     Kal  yap   iv    ral<i  diroKavfTetn 

8  jrt»yoi!f]  xupfi  Hampkc 


public  ptoperly,  but  the  produce  divided 
for  private  uses*  or  (3)  when  both  lands 
and  crops  are  held  in  common/*  Of 
modern  theoriesj  (3)  alone  answers  to 
what  Mill  Foi,  £c.  IL  c.  i  calls  thorough- 
going Communism:  (2)  to  the  milder 
forms  proposed  by  St  Simon  and  Fourier. 

Yi^JirtSat  plots  of  ground,  farmsteads, 
Ukc  ofAoiTf  Jo**,  emphasizing  the  site  of  the 
property* 

4  fvia]  Editors  refer  to  Lace<iacmon 
(I  7)  and  Tarenium  vii(vi).  5.  10.  But 
these  instances  setni  hardly  sufRcienL  to 
establtijh  the  first  form  of  communism : 
and  i&vii,  see  n,  (n)j  would  suggest  here 
also  ncn-Hdienk  tribes,  to  whose  cus- 
toms Aristotle  paid  considerable  attention 
lo  judge  from  the  fragments  of  his  Xo/ju^a 
or  Nd^a/Aa  ^appapucd;  cp*  iv(vJl).  1.  ii. 
That  work  being  lost^  the  most  apj^K>site 
references  are  from  Diodoros  V.  44,  of 
the  Vaccaeans,  a  Celtibcrian  tribe  ;  V.  9, 
of  the  exiled  CnidJans  and  Rhodians  who 
colonized  the  Aeolian  isles  (Lipari) :  v. 
41,  of  Panchaia,  which  Slrabo  thinks  a 
fiction,  Nearchus  in  Strabo  XV.  i.  66 
testifies  to  the  custom  amongst  certain 
tribes  of  India*  Further,  the  prevalence 
formerly  of  this  system  of  land-tenure 
would  serve  to  explain  (rvtrfflTia, 

7  Ttv«]  On  this  second  system,  if 
the  soil  is  to  remain  common  property 
there  must  be  a  periodic  partition,  such 
as  b  in  force  even  now  in  Russia,  in  some 
Swiss  cantons  (e.g.  Glaris)  and  amongst 
the  village  communities  (dessas)  of  Java, 
This  was  the  characteristic  feature  of  the 
German  mark,  Iirst  known  by  Caesar's 
account  of  the  Soevi  {Be/L  GalL  vi.  '29). 
Strabo  vrii.  6.  7  affirms  it  of  the  Dalma- 
tians, and  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Aeo- 
lian islands  finally  adopted  this  plan* 
Diod*  V.  9.  In  fact,  '*  there  appears  to 
be  no  country  inhabited  by  an  Arj^an 
race  in  which  traces  do  not  remain  of  the 


t  pe 

preceded  and  at  length  ended  in  per- 
petuity of  occupation:  Maine  IWa^ 
Cammnnitus  p.  8i»  To  collect  these 
traces  is  the  object  of  M,  de  Laveleye*a 
I¥imi(ive  Property:  see  pp.  io<j,  145  C 
(of  the  English  trans,  by  Marriott).  It 
was  a  modification  of  this  second  system 
which  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Village  Indians  of  North  America  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery.  *  They  still 
held  lands  in  common  :  the  lands  of  each 
Aztec  **  group  "  could  not  be  alienated. 
They  constructed  joint-tenement  houses 
and  lived  in  large  households  composed 
of  a  number  of  related  families,  some- 
times fifty  or  a  hundred  families  together : 
and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  practised  common  living  in  the 
household  ':  i.e.  something  analogous  to 
<ri»cr<r(T*o ;  L.  II.  Morgan  Atu*  Socitty 
pp.  187,  100  E,  ^Zb—15^* 

§3  8  iT<p4i»v]  a  distinct  body.  ovrtar  = 
the  citizens  themselves  j  airrSiv  ttirFQU 
^taTro»'(HVTwif=when  they  are  aOrovpyot^ 
Thocyd*  i.  116. 

*'This  remark  is  quite  tnie  in  itself, 
but  it  makes  for  Plato  rather  than  against 
him.  His  guardians  arc  a  distinct  body 
from  the  ytt^pryol  and  are  I  has  in  the  poar* 
lion  described  as  most  favourable  lo  com- 
munism" (Oncken).     Susem.  (1B4) 

10  ra  TFfpl  rAi  m^ffftf  is  nomin.,  the 
subject  o(  OM  wap4x^i.  and  not  the  object 
of  ^laTrofQvrTtittf. 

II.  *^  For  where  all  have  not  equal 
shares  in  enjoyment  any  more  than  in 
work,  indeed  have  very  unequal  shares, 
dissatisfaction  must  needs  be  felt  with 
those  who  have  much  enjoyment  and 
little  labour,  by  those  who  get  less  and 
have  more  work  to  do."  This  is  the 
standing  difficulty  of  communistic  schemes, 
see  Mill  Pt?L  Ecmu  o.  i  g  3. 
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Kal  ip  Toh    cpjoi^  ^rj    yLPo/j^epotp    t<T(ap    dXX^    an<Tmp     dpcLyfcdtop  (H) 
iyteXijfiaTa  yipeoSat  ir^^9  rov^  aTroXavopra^    fih    [^    Xafi^avop- 
14  ras;]  TroXXa,  oXlja  Se  Troi/oSrra?   rot?    iXdrTm    fi€V   Xa^^dpovat^ 
§  4  TrXei'o)  Se  iropowtv.     8Xci><f  Se    to   trv^rjv   xal    /coipwpetp   rmv    dv*  3 
Opm'n'iKmp     iravrmv     '^^^aXewop,      xal      fjidXi<TTa      tSp      toiqvtcou, 
BrfXavai    8*    ai    tcSi'    avvaTroSfjp^iou     KQipaaviai'     cr^cSoj;    ydp    ai 
TrXewTTOt    Sta<f>€p6pL€pot    ifc  rtSp    ip   iroa-l    xal    ifc    (iiKpmp    wpoa-- 
fcpovoPT€^  «XXijXoi?,     en  Sk    rmp    BepawoPTWP    tovtoi^    fuiXtara  ip*  ^) 
50  7rpo<rKpovofjt,ep    oU    TrXe* (jra    TVpotr'^^wfieBa     Trpo?    rd<i    BLafcopia^ 
f  e  TO?     iytcvKX{ov<i,     TO    ^ei'  01! i/    ^oti^a?    eipat.   rd^   xri^ae^^  ravra^ 
T€    Kal    flXXa?     ToiavTa<;    C'^ei     Si/cr^epc/a?  *     op   Be   pup    rpoirop  i 
ej^et    [/caX]    hnfcoapi^ijOkp    e8eai    koX    rd^ei    pofMOP   6p$£pj    ov   /4t- 
tcpop     ap     StepiyxaL     efei     yap      to      cf      d^^orepwp      dyaBop* 
«S  Xiym  Be    ro    ef    dfi<f>oripmp   to    i/c    rou    Kotpd^    etpai    Ta?    /cttJ- 

M  aXX*  oj^ftfcf*-  omilted  by  P^-*  Q^T*'  U^^  Ar,  Aid  Bk.  and  V*  {tst  hand;  added  in 
the  margin)  \\  13  [t?  \afi^dii>ovTail  Congreve,  fxiv  ^  Xafipdjfovrat  omitled  by  U''  Aid* 
II  18  dia^poirrtit  Koraes  I|  wpoffMfKtwvtFi  for  wfto^Kpo^f^yTts  Coiigreve  ||  20  -xpdiiX€Qa 
P*  H  11  t^vv  after  rphwov  ixu  M*  P*  jl  2j  irai  after  ixtt.  omitted  by  n^  ||  ij^ect 
IP  Ar.  Bk. 


§  4  15  KOivu}p€ty  governs  tCjv  ^vdfMjj- 
wikQiv  wdvTtiiv  ;  **  to  share  in  all  relations 
of  human  life,  especially  swch  as  affecl 
property." 

17  innr<iiro£ij|a«v]  j^V.  £/A.  vili.  9 
SI  4,  5  ;  ffvfiirop€6ofTat  y&p  4itL  run  avfj.- 
<pip(ntn^  Ktil  iropi^ofievQl  rt  tuv  e/s  t6v  filov, 

1 8  Byix^fi6p.tvo i . ,  .irp(Mr»c|iovovT«s]  Par- 
ticipiai  construction  with  ellipse  ofcopula, 
aii  perhaps  in  I,  5,  q  alffiiay6p.€tfa. 

Twv  iv  TTOffil  things  near  at  hand,  im- 
mediately before  ui»  :  Herod.  J 11.  79: 
ifCTftyoi^  rvv  pLdyuff  vdsrra  rt^k  rby  iv  woal 

irpocTKpoimvTfs]  Cora  p.  A''.  EtA,  ix,  4 
I  I,  rw*-  0iXwp  oi  fpo<r«rfAj[>oi'«r6Tet  =  friends 
who  have  broken  with  each  other. 

10  rds  S>  rds  I^KvicKfovs]  for  the  daily 
round  of  services*  Cp.  i.  9,  g  (Eaton), 
also  II.  9.  9  u.  291.     StJSEM.  (105) 

§  5  12  &XXas  TOiavTat]  Aristotte 
never  urges  (1)  that  comniuuism  will 
diminish  the  efficiency  of  labour,  nor  (1) 
Ihat  it  will  relax  the  checks  on  an  increase 
of  population.  The  Hellenic  idea  of  the 
omniiK>tence  of  the  state  precluded  these 
objections.  The  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrives  is  eodorsetl  in  the  remarks  of  Mill 
/*0l.£c.ih.  p.  118^  *' We  must  compare 
communism  at  its  best  with  the  r^me  of 
individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 


might  be  made.  The  principle  of  private 
property  has  never  yet  had  a  fair  trial  in 
any  country,'- 

ix^i  with  the  epexegetic  iviKocfLfiQiv  Kr\ 
is  the  subject  of  btiwifKai  i  "  the  order  of 
things  at  present  existing  if  improve*!  by 
good  manners  and  the  enactment  of  wise 
laws  would  be  far  superior  ":  i^tci,  some- 
what witier  than  morality,  see  §  15 ;  ways, 
habits,  instincts. 

*■  This  is  in  reality  not  so  much  proved 
as  stated  ;  still  it  is  not  laid  down  simply 
on  the  strength  of  §  4.  Oncken  i,  184  goes 
decidedly  too  far  in  saying  the  attacks  on 
community  of  property  lack  all  precision 
and  point,  and  Ihat  the  doctrine  is  not 
refuted  on  its  own  merits  like  the  com- 
munity of  families.  Me  fails  to  notice 
what  Li  pointed  out  by  Zeller  Plalonic 
Studiia  p,  3 89  that  the  words  of  §6—*  all 
will  thrive  better  under  a  system  of  private 
property  because  then  each  one  labours 
assiduously  for  his  own  advantage ' — 
apply  to  property  exactly  the  same  argu* 
menl  which  was  nsed  with  most  effect  to 
refute  on  its  own  grounds  community  of 
wives  and  children  and  was  for  that  reason 
twice  advanced,  5  §§  4—7,  4  §§  4—8  «. 
(149)."    SUSEM.  (ice) 


II.  5.  7] 


12G3a  12— 1263  a  36. 
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a€tq  xal  TO   CK  Toi/   iS{a<i.     Bel  yap  ttcJ?   fikv   ehai  fcotpm^  2Xft><?  (II) 
§  6  5*    tBia<i,       at    ftci/    jdp     iiripiiXeiai    Bi^prffils/ai     rd     iyxXfjiiara 

wpo<{  aXkj]Xov<;  ov   woLtjaovo'ip,   p,aXXoif  Be  iwiBwaovinv  ti^  xpo? 

IBiov   kKdcrrm   wpoa-eSpevopre^'    Bt    dperrjp  B^  earai  nrphq  to  xP^' 
30  aSat   tcara   ttIjp    irapoipiap    Koiva    rd   <f>iXa}v.    ecm    Be    koI   uup  5 

Toif    TpowQU    rovTop  €P    ivutt^    woXetrip    oBrtw?    vwoyeypafipiivop, 

CO 9    01!^    Si'    dBvparoPf    Kal    pLakiaTa    ip    raU    KaX^s    oiKovp^ipai^ 
§  7  rd   flip    eaji   rd   Be    yipoir    at''     IBiap  yap   etcaoTO^  Trjp    tcrrjaiv 

€x^^    rd    flip    xPVatfia    Trmet     rot^     ^tXai^,     rot?     Be     XP^F^^ 
35  KQiPol^,    olov    Kal     ip     XaKeBaifJLOvi     roh    re    BovXoi,^    ^^turrat 

rot9   dXXrfSMV    cJ?   uiretu  1 8/0*9,    ert    S'    ZTrrroif;    xal   tcvalpj    Kav 

a 8  iiBX\b¥  T€  ?  Susera.  |[  19  iKderou  irp«reJpfl5orT(if  P'  11^  Bk.  (i>erhaps  rightly)  |f 
33  ylimr'  ?  Susem,  l|  35  wf  Koivftit  Susera*^'*,  tampiam  William  II  36  wt  Irlraur  ? 
Susem.  m  €lt  Tacrav  ?  Schmidt,  wt  [ciirerK]  Giphanius,  C^aw€p  ?  Komes     ||     dj>^  (?)  F 


26  For  IX«5  =  in  general,  almost  like 
ikir\Q%^  cotnp.  III.  9.  4,  viii{v),  i  §  3, 
1  §  13  where  it  is  opposed  lo  Kara  n  as 
licre  to  TTiif. 

§  6  77  The  division  of  attention  will 
remove  mutual  dissatisfaction :  the  ar- 
ticle irapiies  *  those  grounds  of  complaint 
specifietl  above.'  Each  will  set  about  his 
own  task»  e,j^.  the  cultivation  of  latKi. 

29  St  o|>n-iJK  ktXJ  I'ublic  virtue  will 
ensure  tJiat,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  in  all 
that  nlatis  to  use  friends  go  shares  in 
property  ► 

■*  Comp,  iv(vu}.  10,  9  with  n,  {831), 
Giphanius  observes  that  this  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  purposely 
introduced  here  l>ecause  Plato  (AV/.  iv 
414  a)  applied  it  to  the  absolute  com* 
munity  of  property*  It  is  not  Arktotic, 
however^  but  Plato  who  misconstrues  it : 
in  fact  after  the  latter  had  misinterpreted 
it,  the  former  restores  it  to  its  original 
sense.  See  Zellcr's  Pre^SocroHcs  1.  p.  345 
n,  2,  Eng.  tr."     Suskm.  (156  to) 

31  If  IvCaiS  TriXfcriv]  See  the  com- 
mendation passed  on  the  Tarentines* 
viii(v).  5.  10.     SusEM.  (157) 

{nroYcYpaH<]Aivov]  prescribed » laid  down 
as  a  rule  to  follow*  Often  in  Plato. 
Eaton  refers  to  Lmos  v  734  e,  w/aoui  iroXi- 
Ttiatt  iiw^p^tiv^  Protag,  316  D  ij  ir^Xtf 
w6fuivt  viroypd^tra ;  add  H^pub^  4I14  A, 

32  «*5  — implying  that. 

33  Td  |Jiiv...Td  Si  J  cither  is  ar  might 
become* 

§  7  34  Tots  h\  xp-jJTai  KObVois] 
Here  even  Aristotle*s  political  theory 
has  a  certain  dash  of  socialism  \  only  in 


the  main  he  stops  short  of  the  actua! 
facts  as  presented  in  Sparta  particularly, 
whereas  Plato  set  out  from  these  Spartan 
irksti  tut  ions,  but  only  to  go  far  beyond 
them.  It  is  also  justly  observed  by 
Oncken  I.  183,  that  in  general  wherever, 
as  was  the  case  in  Greece,  the  freemen 
are  principally  supportcil  by  the  labour  of 
strangers  who  are  not  free,  there  the 
ruling  caste  as  a  whole  stands  in  a  certain 
communistic  relation  as  opposed  to  the 
servile  caste.  Compare  further  «,  {166). 
SusKM.  (158) 

35  olov  KoL  Iv  AaKfSaC|ju3yt  ktX] 
Xcnophon  Di  AV/.  Laced.  6  §§  ;i,  4 
relates  in  the  main  the  same  facts,  first, 
a.^  to  slaves  and  helots;  and  as  lo 
horses,  with  the  more  precise  limitation 
that  a  sick  man  or  any  one  ret^uiring  a 
carnage  or  desirous  of  travelling  rapidly 
to  a  given  place  will,  if  he  sees  a  horse 
anywhere,  take  it  and  after  using  it  return 
it  faithfully  unhurt.  As  to  dogs,  he  still 
more  defmitely  restricts  this  usage  to  the 
chase.  Those  who  require  the  dogs  in- 
\T,te  their  owner  to  go  hunting ;  while  he, 
if  he  has  not  the  time,  readily  seuds 
them  off  with  the  pack.  There  is  no  such 
information  in  Xenophon  about  produce 
growing  in  the  fields  :  what  he  does  say 
is  that  after  a  meal  in  the  country  people 
left  the  remainder  of  the  food  they  had 
prepared  in  store-chambers  :  others,  de- 
tained while  hunting  and  in  need  of  food, 
might,  if  they  liad  no  provisions  with 
them^  break  the  seals  of  these  store- 
chambers  and  take  what  they  required, 
leaving  the  rest  behind  and  replacing  the 
seal.     SusEM.  (ia») 
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I  8  B^rfOmaiv  €<f>oSlwi\  <Tot?>  €P  to*?  wypol^  Kara  rrfp  ^mpav.    ^avepop  (II) 
rolvvv   on    ^iXrioi*   elvat   p,€P    tSla<;    rm    j^fTjJffct?,    '^V     ^^    XP^^ 
a€t    woteiv    fCQipa^'    owo><s    &€    yipiaprat    Totovrot,    rov    vofAoOirov 
40  T0V7  ?pjap  tStop  mrip,  ert  Se  kqX  irpi^  i^Sovtjv  afj^vffjjrop  oaop  fi 

Biaipipei    TO    vo^l^^iv     tBtoP    tL    ftrj    yap    ov    fiarffp    TfjP    Trpo? 
ta63  b  avTOP   avTO^i    €^eL   (fnXlap   StfOrtTTo?,     aXX'     ecrtr    rovro     ifxvaifcov. 
8 1  TO    Se    ipiXavTOp    eipat    ijriyerat   StJcaiG}^: '    ovfC  ea-ji   Se   rovro    ro 
<f}iX€iP     iavroVf     aXka     to      f£aWop     tj     Set      <f>iX€tP^     fcaOdwep 
KoX     TO    if>tXo')(pi^ftaTOpf    iirel     iptKou<ri     y€     TToirre?     W5     elwetp 
5  Gicaarop    twp    roLovrmv*     aXka    fiTjp    fcal     re     ')(apiaaa'0ai    teal 
^oriB^crat  tfyiXoi^  r)  ^ipoi'q    tj    iraipoi^    T^Siarov*     o    yiverai    r^9 
§  10  ^Tj;(7c&j?  Ihia^  ova-7}^.  ravrd  t€  Si)  [01!]  avp>^atp€i  toi^  Xtap  hf  7 

woiovat    Tr}p    TToXiPj     Kal     wp^s    Tovroi^    dpatpovatp    epya     ZvoIp 
dp€Taiv     ipavepm^,     aGi<PpoavpT]<;    p,€P     [ri]     Tre^t     rd^    yuptuKa^ 

37  it^iiav]  pro  tnaticis  William  |]  <rorf>^  or  ^w5k<n  rdtt^  l^erore  nforct 
SaiippHC,  before  iv  Susetn.,  <:rorf>  iv  had  also  occarred  to  Vahlen,  Zfsthr,  f,  d.  ostr^ 
G.  XXV.  1874.  p.  487,  \i}f]  Tois  dypQii  Oricken,  [^i']  ratt  ayopait  Bcmays,  <ra#ffcitt> 
if  or  <Ta^trfotf>-  iv  v.  Leutsch,  iv  rati  dypats  Buiise  and  Ridgeway  iiidejieiideoUy 
II    x^P°^}  ^'i/wj'  Bucheler,  perhaps  rightly 

ti6^  b  I  oiSt^i  omitted  by  11^  ||  3  tA  omitted  by  Q^T'-U"  and  P*  (ist  band; 
added  by  corr.*)  ll  4  *ai  t6  P^  Ar.,  Kal  rbv  V  M'  F^**  Q"^  T**  U*",  Hm  Aid.  II  0iXo- 
XP^^'^'^o''  <f«i  ''^  iK\hrifjuotf  >  ?  Koraes,  accepted  by  Eeraays  1]  5  tKaarof  P*^ 
Qbxi'U»»  Aid.  and  P^  (ist  hand;  emended  by  corr.^)  ||  6  iripot^  IP  Susem.'*-  || 
7  0^  after  5^  omitted  by  II*    |1    9  tA  after  ft^y  omitted  by  II*,  t^  Bemays 


§   8     39     TOtouToii   sc   oZbt   rj   ^cM'ct 

vo|io6^Toti  IpY^vJ  Undoubtedly  Aris- 
totle ho]jes  for  results  of  buman  legisla- 
tion which  now  we  only  expect  from  the 
training  of  the  conscience  by  morality 
and  religion  ;  see  on  9  §  12  «.  (196J. 
Herein  he  agrees  with  Plato ;  not  how- 
ever, like  him,  from  any  denial  or  under- 
estimate of  the  rights  or  power  of  indi- 
vid ual i ty  ( O ncken).  See  ttoies  ( 1 6 1 )  a n d 
(162).     SuiiEM.  (180) 

40  In  8i  ktXI  "  Again,  even  to  the 
pleasure  we  feel,  the  difference  that  it 
makes  to  call  a  thing  our  own  is  unspeak* 
ably  great."  An  expres,slnn  like  oupdtftov 
otroiff  BavfiAfftov  Atrov^  nimium  ([Uantum. 

41  |u)  y^  ov  jJiaTTiv]  By  fi^  or  m4' 
TTOTf  with  theindicative*  no  uncertainty  is 
intendeil  :  ibi  tjuoque  adhibita  repentur, 
ubi  res  affirmatur  non  negatur.  "  It  may 
well  be  that  our  love  for  ourselves  is  not 
without  a  puqjose*" 

§  9  1203  b  1  ovic  lo^Ti  Si  TOVTo] 
Comp.  Nk,  Eik.  IX.  8.  1,   1168  a  28, 


Rhd.  I.  II.  26,  137 1  h  t%\  abo  Plato 
Laws  V  731  t»  (Eaton).  Congreve quotes 
/ific,  Eth,  IX.  4,  I,  where  even  friendship 
and  benevolence  are  reduced  to  forms  of 
self- love,  rk  ^nkus^k  rd  ir/>oj  roi>t  ^oft... 
foiiceF  Ik  rOtv  wpot  Ittvroif  iXfjXifOijftu, 
SUSEM.  (161) 

3  KcMirip  lerKJ  *  *  just  as  the  love  of 
money  means  to  love  it  more  tluin  is 
right'*:  PI.  AV/.  I  347  B  xA  ^Xdpyvpow 
(lyai  6w€iBoi  Xiytrai  (Vetton).  Comp. 
also  MV.  EtA*  IV,  4.  4,  tp4pofitv  to  ^X^- 
TtfAOv  iiraa'ovyr€t  p^v  iwl  to  /taWov  fl  al 
voXkoii  ^ffiyovT^t  5^  iwi  to  ^aXXov  tj  Stt. 

§  10  7  cruuipaCvfib]  of  awkward  con* 
sequences  involved  in  a  theory:  ffvpi^id- 
v€iP  dicitur  ulii  fact  is  ex  aliqua  hypothesi 
conclusionibus  ipsa  hypothesis  refutatur 
(Bonitz). 

8  drcu^yo-LF  %ya]  "destroy  the  func- 
lions," 

9  7«»4fHM'i^s]  Even  Zeller  PAH.  d, 
Gr,  ti  ii  p.  697,  n,jf  thinks  this  an  unfair 
objection,  because  in  Plato's  common* 
wealth  a  guardian  is  bound  to  continence 


II  5.  12] 


1263  a  37— 1203  b  22, 
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(11) 


lo  (Ipyop     yap     koXov    dWorpla^    ovarjf;     dwi')(€a0at     Sia    <rw<f^po-  U^  y>) 
€rvv7}u)f  iXevBepioTTfTO*;  Sc  [tA]  we  pi  rm  xn^a-etfi  (oi/re  yctp  carat 
<f)au€pA^    i\€V0€pio^     (Si',    ovre    irpd^ei    trpd^iv    ikcvOipiop    ovSe- 
p>iau*     ip     T^     yap     YPiW€i     rwv     tcnqp^drtiiv     ro     t?}?     iXevffe' 
i  11  piOT^qro^     epyop     iarlp).  evtrpo&mTTOK      p^kv     ovif     tJ      roiav-  & 

15  T7J  popodetrla  teal  <f>tXdv0pm'7ro<;  ap  elpai^  S6^€i€P' 
6  yap  d/cpowfiepo^  ^afiepo^  aTToSej^erat,  pofii^mv  eae- 
adai  <f>ikiap  rivd  ffavfiaaTTjp  Trdai  TTpo?  (iwatn-a^^  aX- 
XcB?  TC  fcal  orav  fcaTr}yop§  Tt?  rmv  vvv  vwap')(6prmp 
ip    ratf!    TToXirelat^     KaKwv     cJ?     yivopeptav     hid      to     pt}     Kot* 

20  pffp     eJpat'    Tfjp     ovfriap,    Xiym     H     Si/ca^     re    wpo^    dX\j]Xovf; 
we  pi  avp>ffoXaimp  teal  ^jfevBopaprvptmp  fcptaei^  xal  irXovtrit^p 
\M  KQ'XaKela^,     mp     ovBep    yiverai     hid    Ttjp     dKOiPotPTja-lap     aXXa9 

II  i\€vd€f>i&TijTa  r^t  iXiuOfpiSraTa  M*  \\  rd  after  Si  omiiled  by  ^^  t(^  Bemays 
II  13  "T^  after  y«ip  VV^  Aid.  Dk.  and  perhaps  Q^  ||  15  dv  after  thai  66^et€v  MT*  || 
1 7  rt*^  {TtA  M')  before  4>i\i<L»  U*  P* 


in  respect  of  all  wotnen  to  whom  he  is 
not  mnrricd  by  the  authorities,  the  Pla- 
tonic *  community  of  wives'  being  the  very 
reverse  of  free  indulgence  of  the  appe- 
tites* Quite  true :  but  then  neither  is  tnis 
the  [x>int  of  Aristotle*s  objection.  What 
he  urges  is  that  voluntary  self-restraint, 
which  is  nowhere  possible  save  where 
monogamy  is  established,  and  in  Plato's 
state  is  out  of  the  question^  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  continence,,  aufippoa^vv-fj.  We 
must  admit  with  Oncken  that  he  is  right 
in  tins,  and  that  §§9,  jo  make  an  espe* 
ciatly  agreeable  impression,  as  a  defence 
of  the  individuars  moral  freedom.  Fur* 
ther,  see  n.  (106  b).     Susem.  (162) 

fo  fpyov  KoXov]  Strictly,  a  goodly 
deed,  fair  to  contemplate  ^  then  a  *  moral 
action'  (since  the  motive  makes  the  act 
virtuous  J  it  must  be  done  roO  naMu 
h(Ka)t  with  that  peculiar  implication  of 
'nobleness*  which  runs  through  the  AVr. 
EiAici, 

11  irpofiv  lXfv$fpiiiv]  for  which 
private  property,  e,^.  money,  is  retjuired. 
Comp.  Mc,  Eth,  X.  8.  4  r^  ixkw  iXevetpiip 
Seijtorct  ^(pif^ftaTUV  xpdi  to  wpdrruv  to,  i\€V- 
Bipta;  ib.  §  7.  Can  we  ascribe  acts  of 
liberality  lo  the  gods?  tlvi  di  SiiffQutriv; 
dro^av  S*  €l  kqX  iiTTcu  aiVrois  v&puetfAa.  tj  ti 

TOiOVTOtf. 

for  the  use  of  one*s  possessions  is  the 
field  for  the  exercise  of  liberality,  Cicero^s 
tfsus  virintis^  Acad,  post,  1, 38  is  analc^ous 
to  ipyw  vci  this  sense* 


§  11  (7  i^iX{av  Tiird  BavpAO^v] 
Comp,  Dante  Purgaiorie  XV\  55 — 57, 
che  per  tjuanto  si  dice  piii  li  nostro,  j  tanto 
possiede  piii  di  ben  ciascuno»  |  e  piii  di 
caritade  arde  in  quel  chiostro^  73 — 75^ 
e  quanta  gente  piu  iassu  s*  intende,  [  piii 
V*  e  da  bene  amnre,  e  piu  vi  s*  ama,  |  e 
come  specchio*  I'  uno  all'  altro  rende. 

he  evidently  has  in  mind  Plato's  expres- 
sions, Rtpubiu  IV  415  c:  ri  S^^TAaYopaio 
^vfjL^oKalu}!^  T(  TT^pt  icar^  dyopajf  iKaaroi  a 
wpoj  aXX^Xovf  ^vfA^aXKmi<nM...Tovni»f  to\- 
pi,-^<ropJv  TI  v&^o&eretv;  464  D  Sixai  re  jcal 
iyKXi^pMTa  irpir  oXXfl^Xotci  d^k  olxw^^^t  i^ 
diVoJ*',  iltt  hrot  €tT€'t»,  3t4  to  firTjS^f  fdujy 
iKTr)ff0tn  irXTJy  to  <Fiofta;  Although  not 
precisely  the  same  evils  are  enumerated 
there  and  here^  nor  expressly  derived 
from  the  institution  of  private  property, 
yet  in  fact  Aristotle's  words  quite  accord 
with  the  view  of  the  Re^udik^  Com  p. 
§§  10,  II  with  MN,  (174,  175)*  Susem. 
(163) 

Add  R^.  465  C :  ra  yt  ^V  ir^ic/wiTaTa 

fA^vot  &M  eUVf  Ko\aK€taT  tc  irXovtrLtijv  [ir^tj* 
rff]  ar&ptaf  re  kolI  aXyijSot^at  6<ra.t  iv,,^ 

tffX'^^^^y  TO  pUv  davfitofJL€)fm^  rdt  5^  f^ap¥0&' 
juevot,  Eaton  cjuotes  Aristoph,  Redes, 
657  sq. 

%Vl  11  4v  fMh  -vivfTfu]  This  is 
begging  the  question^  though  it  may 
fairly  be  surmised  that  communism  would 
not  cure  all  these  evils* 
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vmvomrm   iroXXS   Bta<p€pofi€PoiPi    fxaXXoif    opwfiev  ^   toi)?   X^P^^ 

1^  rat;    overlap  ej^ovra^ '    dXXa  0€mpovpL€P  oXryou?   roif^  €/c  rmv  Kot- 

vmvmp  &ia<f>€pop>€i'OV^  trpi^    ttoXXoi)?  (rvp,0dXXovT€^    rov^    KCfcrrf^ 

§  13  fi€Pov<}  ISia  Tfi?   fCTijcT€i^.  €Ti  Sk  SiKuiov  fjbrj  p^ovov  Xeyew 

Za-mp       a'T€p7}<F0Prai     /caxSp      ico*i/63fjf<rfltrr€*?,    aXXa     fcat     v<TQ}y 

wyaOwp*  tf^alperat  S'  elpai  irapmap  dhvvaro^  6  fiio<f, 

30        atrtov     Se     t^    ^mxparei     tt}^     TrapaKpovaem^t    j^t}     impi^^tv 

§  14  r^p   vTToSetTw   ovtc   overap   opBijp.    ScZ    ^^i'    70^    ehai    ttoS?   fiiau 

Kol  TTjif  olfclap  teal  TTJp  TToXiP,  «XX'  ov  itdvvri.       ecrri  p^p  yap  m^ 

avtc  icrrai  wpolovcra  w6Xt^,  gctti  S'   m  i^rai  flip,  €771)9  5*  ovtra 

Tov    pj]     xoXtT     eli/at    ^(eipmp    TroXi^i     Sairep    tcap    e?    Tt9    tt)!/ 

35  <TvpL{f>mPiap    woi^aetep     ofio^muiap    17     top     pv0p6p     ^daip    fiiup, 

15  rodf]  TQif  P^QW^Ald.  ||  31  Trdyrtur  p^  11- Bk.  ||  itrrai  W  and  ?^  {isi 
hand)  Ij  53  Walford  (as  cited  by  Eaton)  transposes  ToXit  to  follow  f<rTai 
;»*■'    II    34  ^TTOi  was  added  after  ttrai  by  Veltori  Bk.  Susem'^*,  m/  William 


35  hn\  miX  Tovs  koivA  ictX]  **  Since 
we  sec  just  those  people  who  are  joint 
ovmers  arid  who  share  property  quarrel  ling 
far  more  than  those  who  have  their 
estates  separate.**  Are  these  the  ffvpawd' 
Bi/ffUH  of  §  4  ?  Or  is  the  reference  to  cotn- 
mercial  parlnersliips? 

15  oAXd  6'f4iipoti|j.fy  lerX]  The  cases  of 
quarrels  seen  tu  arise  out  of  partnerships 
are  few,  it  is  true ;  but  then  we  compare 
them  with  the  large  numlxir  of  those  who 
have  separate  oosscssions» 

§  13  39  a&iJvaTos]  Compare  Grote 
HI.  pp*  217 — 111.  "This  supposed  im- 
possibility is  the  mode  of  expressing 
strong  disapprobation  and  repugnance. 
Plato's  project  contradictis  sentiments  con- 
ceived as  fundamental  and  consecrated: 
the  reasons  offered  to  prove  it  impossible 
are  principally  founded  upon  the  very 
sentiment  adverted  to.  The  truly  for- 
cible objection  is  the  sentiment  itself.*' 
Plato  impugns  it  and  declares  it  to  be 
inapplicable  to  his  guardians:  amongst 
whom  as  he  conceives,  a  totally  diflTercnt 
sentiment  of  obligation  woukl  grow  up. 
Similarly  **if  Sparta  had  never  been 
actually  established  and  if  Aristotle  had 
read  a  description  of  it  as  a  mere  project, 
he  would  probably  have  pronounced  it 
impracticable." 

30  irapiiKpmla'fws]  ** fallacy**  as  in 
Btr  So/A.  EL  17  §  3,  175  b  r^  Demosth. 
c,  Timocr^  %  194,  760  17  ^a«ri<r^u  koI 
vajKur/w^cwi  If  era. 


3  J  TiAv  4iT^0ea-iv  ktX]  the  incorrect- 
ness of  his  first  principle:  see  1  |  1, 
Comp.  Grote  in.  p.  IJ5  f.  117  «.,  who 
from  Aristotle^s  own  admissions  v(vni), 
I.  4 J  £jC£a  5^  <iiihk  xpTl  v<ifd^€iv  airrhv  ai/rai; 
TUfo,  €lvai  rQy  iroXiToJv,  i^Xd  wdvrai  rijt 
voKfUis'  ficpiov  y6.p  ixaaros  rijt  irdXf6iff 
and  I.  4,  5  t6  rt  yLp  fwpiot^  &d  ^6fov 
dXXoLF  icrl  fiopiov^  dXXA  Kai  ajrXQs  6k\QVf 
argues  that  **  the  broatl  principle  is  com- 
mon to  him  with  Plato,  *  though  **each 
has  his  own  way  of  applying  it." 

Gentrai  Objections  to  ihe  scheme  ef 
Plata  s  Republic  :  §§  14—18. 

§  14  Here  too  it  would  have  been  as 
welJ  to  state  that  these  remarks  are  nothing 
new,  but  only  a  repetition  of  c.  1,  althougn 
as  new  points  arise  out  of  them  (see  Ana- 
iym  p.  J  04)  there  is  much  greater  jusliii- 
caiion  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  c.  3 
§§  4—7  and  c.  4  §§  4— S:  cp,  n,  (149)- 
SUSEM,  (164) 

33  irpoiovira]  advancing  (to  a  certain 
degree  of  unity),  '*  if  its  unity  be  carried 
far  '* ;  explained  by  yip^^^  fila  fxaWor 
in  1  I  1. 

34  wrirtp  K&¥  ktX]  *'as  if  one  were 
to  turn  the  concord  of  parts  into  unison ^ 
or  the  rhythm  into  a  single  step.**  Sec 
PraifL  XIX.  38  §  3,  911  a  1,  ffvfi^t^rta  KpSL- 
fffr  i<m  X070C  tji^wTtav  ivayriiav  irp^r  dEX- 
X?jXa, 

35  fl-iz/u^tjvfa- consonance  of  the  voices 
singing  one  part  with  the  instruments 
playing   anotner :    cp.   frodl.    xix.   39, 


II.  a.  16] 


1263  b  23— 1264  a  4. 
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(II) 


I 


§  15  dXkd  Set  frXfjdo^  op,  Stnrcp  mpT^rai  wporepoVi  hd  rrjv  wai-  lo 
heiav  KOiurjv  ^al  iiiav  woietp*  xal  top  je  p^iXXovra  waiSeiap 
elaayeiv,  teal  popLi^ovra  Sid  raVTT}^  €a€a6ai  T'^p  TroXtP  cirov- 
halav,  aroirop  rol^  Toiovroi^  ot€(r6at  Biopffovv^  clXXd  fi^  roU 
40  ^Bea-i  fcal  r§  (f>iXoao(f»{a  Kal  roi^  p6p.oiK,  &<TW€p  rd  wepl 
rdq  xn^arei^  iv  AaxeBaifLovL  xal  Kpf/Tjj  rol^  trva-aiTiOL^  o 
pop,o0€r7jfi  iKolvts>a€P,  Set  ht  fitjSe  touto  avri  ilypoeiv^  on  ^pi}  (p.  3O 

irpoa-iyeiv  rm  ttoXX^  '^optp  koI  Tol<i  iroXXol^  ereatv^  eV  oU 
ovfc  ap  €Xa0€Py  el  ravra  KaXS^;  elj^et^'  wdvra  jdp  ax^Bop 
evp^rat    piip,    dXXd   rd    p.€p  av    a^prjicrai,    roh    B'    ov    xpmprat 


19649 


w 


39  <:5€<*»>  Siop&ovp  Spengel     ||     40  iji^ccri  p^ 

1164  a  I     iKolvuftre  '^''^'*  and  P^  (corrj,  ixoivujvTiat  M*  and  P^  (1st  hand) 
Ij     Ok.'  omits  avri    II     «  Hifftr  Ar.,  i&tft<n¥  Bemays  (hardly  right) 


M 


Chap  pell  History  of  Music  pp.  11  f^i  16. 
Whereas  in  o/to^wi'ia  one  or  more  sets 
of  voices  or  instruments  give  the  same 
notes*  Similarly  pt^/iAf,  ^  t-^  *fiinj<reiiif 
r(£|tt  (PL  Linos  n  66s  a),  is  the  orderly 
succession  of  steps  in  dancing  or  notes 
of  music  of  certain  definite  lengths*  The 
unit  or  element  of  which  long  succes- 
sions of  •  times  *  are  composed  is  ^dffii, 
*  step  *  in  dancing,  *'  foot '  in  metre.  This 
is  clear  from  Metaph,  xiv  (N)  i.  lo^ 
1087  b  33,  rh  5*  Iv  on  p^irpov  <stj$i,ai»ti^ 
<pavcp6y.  udi  iv  Travri  iffrl  ti  irepof  vtroKti- 
jMvov^,  olov  iv  apiioviq.  U^iSi^  (in  music  a 
quarter-tone,    the    smallest   interval),   iv 

M    pL€fiBu    SaiCTl'Xof  1^    TTOlVf    17    Ti  TQIOVTQV, 

iw  a  pi>0fimt  ffdtTit  ^  <rtiXXa^iJ*  Instead 
of  the  regular  orderly  sequeiice  of  pdcntt 
steps  in  dancing  or  feet  in  recitation, 
of  various  lengths,  there  will  be  only  a 
single  monotonous  step  or  a  single  beat. 

§  IB  j6  vp&rtp<fv]  §1 5—8.  SUSEM. 
(165) 

37  itotv^v  TTOiftv]  widen  it  so  that  all 
shall  share  in  it. 

t6¥  y*  fi4Xkovrtt  iraiSffav  ktX]  Com  p. 
7  §  8  ft.  (138),  and  below  §§  i8,  19. 
SUSEM.  (165  b) 

39  rms  Toi.ovTois  =  such  direct,  com- 
pulsory measures,  as  Plato  proposes. 

40  lOKTi,  4>iXotr&i}i^  vo|j.ois]  Com  p. 
^twriif  iBa^,  X670S  of  iv{vii).  13.  11  rt. 
(887).     SusEM.  (16«) 

^iXcKT^C^]  in  the  wider  sense,  *  cul- 
ture' as  in  7  i  12.  So  /^Aef.  II.  i^.  11  of 
Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  perhaps  a 
quotation  from  Alkidamas.  An  approxi- 
mation to  I  Socrates'  use  of  the  word  for 
'literary  training/ 

rd.  trifX  tAs  KT^rns]    Aristotle*s  fond- 


ness for  social  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
and  Spartan  type — see  $  7,  rt.  (158)^3 
here  seen  in  a  new  direction,  of  which  we 
shall  bear  more  in  c.  9  §  31  ft.  (341),  10 
§1  7,  8,  iv(vn),  10  f§  0.  10  and  mt^s. 
Compare  further  fwtes  ib%  ig'ij  308 — it, 
2  34,  2  36  b.    S  l:  s  E  M .  (leej 

§  15  1264  a  3  oiJic  iv  !Xa0fv]  An 
appeal  to  the  evidence  of  historj'.  It  is 
lilce  Aristotle  to  seek  for  the  doctrines 
he  approves  some  basis  in  tradition^  au- 
thority, popular  or  wide-spread  beliefs. 
'*  An  institution  which  has  flourished  in 
many  different  ages  and  races  must  pre- 
sumably fulfil  some  want  and  correspond 
to  some  deejily -seated  instinct/'  tirotc 
rejoins  that  the  same  objection  (like  the 
objection  of  impossibility)  would  apply 
to  the  novelties  in  his  own  ideal  state. 
But  Aristotle  might  fairly  have  argued 
that  the  long  thne  which  has  elapsed 
without  a  communistic  state  makes  it  the 
less  likely  that  one  ever  will  be  estab- 
lished, as  no  originating  cause  seems 
forthcoming  adequate  to  start  it. 

4  ov  <rwij»cTai]  have  not  been  sysle* 
inatizcd.     A  *  synthesis  *  is  wanting, 

Totf  S*  01S  ^pwrrai]  Much  that  is 
known  is  not  introduced  because  it  is 
regarded  as  impracticable.  Assuming 
that  the  earth,  and  doubtless  the  race  of 
men  upon  it  (8  §  21  «.)t  has  always  ex- 
isted and  always  will  exist  Aristotle 
shares  the  conviction  of  Plato  and  most 
other  Greek  thinkers  that  there  has  not 
been  one  single  historical  development  of 
humanity »  but  it  has  begun  and  been 
carried  on»  in  a  manner  similar  if  not  quite 
the  same,  for  innumerable  times  over  and 
over  again.     Hence  to  a  greater  or  less 
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(11) 
\ll  yivm<ncour€^*  fidXiara  8*  ap  yivotro  tpavefyov,  ei  n^  roU  Ip- ii 

6  70*9    tSoL    Tqp    TOiavTTjp    TToXtreiav    /caratrKeva^ofievrfp'    ov    yap 

Suvi}<r€Tai     fATj    fiepi^mp    avra     tcaX    ^©ptfciii/    iroiTJerai    n^p    ft 6^ 

Xiv,    ra    fiep    €t?    crvcrairta     rd    Be    eh    <ppaTpia^    Kal    (ftvXd^, 

&<TT€   ovBev   aXXo  a'Vfi^Tjtrerat   pevcfwOerri^epov   wXrip   fir^   yewp- 

10  7€tj/    Tot)?    i^vXaxa^'     Bwep    xal    pvp    AaKeSatp-oirtot    wotetp    iirt" 

§  IS  )(€tpovatP,  ov  p.r^v  dXX!  ovhe  o  rpowo^  tt}^  8X17?  iroXtreia^:  Ti<t 

earai    to2^   tcQirmvovtriv^    ovr     etpr}K€P    6    ^m/cpdrrjq    ovre    paBtov 

7  aeVrttfi'  Aid.,  avr^w  Thom.*  aiVoi^t  Bt)cker,  au  B«niays,  drra  Jackson,  adrlxa 
Welldon  It  8  tparplat  M'  F»'^  Q^  T^  Aid,  Susein.' »»  tparptdt  P^  1]  9  Mi^  after 
SXXq  M"  r*     II     JO  *coi  »w}  ruhfvv  Trieber 


extent  everything  has  existed  before,  and 
there  k  nothing  new  under  the  sun  :  all 
discoveries  have  been  aiready  made  and 
then  lost  again,  so  that  they  need  to  be 
rediscovereti  Sec  Zellerrr  li  793.  Comp. 
Susemihl  m  Jahrh,  f.  PhihL  vol.  CUL 
»87»-  P-  '35^-:  ivfvH).  10  §§  7,  %it. 
(818),  Piato  however  would  have  had 
all  the  more  right  to  reply  to  this  objec- 
tion that  he  himself  has  but  made  such  a 
rediscovery :  that,  as  Oncken  observes, 
be  bas  only  followed  Aristotle's  advice 
and  collected  institutions  hitherto  widely 
scattered  :  that  his  innovation  consists 
solely  in  this  combination  of  oh!  material, 
as  all  the  elements  of  his  ideal  state  were 
lo  be  found  previously  isolated,  some  in 
Sparta  and  Crete,  others  amongst  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  others  again  in  So- 
crates. Comp*  Zeller's  Plate  p.  483  f, 
SlfSEM.  (16T) 

This  view  found  a  strong  expression 
from  K.  F.  Hermann  Th€  histofiial  ek- 
ments  of  PtatGs  ideal  of  a  state  ^  in  Cesam, 
Abhandl.  vn.  140;  *' Plato  has  drawn 
every  single  feature  in  bis  picture  of  the 
state  from  the  actual  political  life  of 
Greece :  he  has  but  applied  the  abstrac- 
lions  of  science  to  produce  a  formal  and 
harmonious  combination."  It  is  at  least 
obvious  that  the  Spartan  a^ctfyrj  is,  in  a 
manner*  the  true  starling-point  of  Plato, 
as  of  Xenophon  and  Aristotle  (Grote  11  J. 
109 — 111);  but  some  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  precetlents* 
Thus  L.  H.  Morgan  Ancient  Society  p. 
417  conjectures  that  the  system  of  rela- 
tionship propoundetl  in  Rep,  v  461  d, 
Tim,  18  c.  D  was  derived  from  *"  tradi- 
tions not  known  to  us  '* :  and  Curtius 
(History  of  Greece  I  p*  181  Eng.  trans,) 
thai  the  three  orders  of  society  AV/.  iv 
were  adopted  from  Crete  (see  «.  818)  r — 
two  features  of  the  scheme  which  bear  in 


a  high  degree  the  stamp  of  originality. 

§17  5  Tols  Ipyoif]  **  actually  in  process 
of  formation."  The  plural  is  uiied  as 
well  as  the  singular  t^t^  with  or  without 
the  article,  in  prose  or  poetry. 

B  a\%  crwnrCTitt]  See  n,  (i^).  That 
Plato  too  intended  thi.s,  was  shown  in  w. 
{<53)  <^n  §  t.  From  the  expression  here 
and  in  §  15  we  might  be  led  to  bebeve 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  Comp.  §  i^w. 
(170),  §  14  n,  (179),  §  17  n.  (184):  6 
§  3  «■  (««7)i  §  ^  «•  (195)-     ^SiJSEM-  (leS) 

^paTpta«]  The  form  ^arpCa  (as  in 
Aeschiues  11  §  147)^  not  ^par/tHa,  is  sup- 
porle<l  by  the  Corpus  Inser.  Alt.  n.  No. 
599,  I.  1  ViTth  Kohler's  remark  •  Philinpi 
Contributions  to  a  histmyof  the  Athenmn 
citizenship  [Bcitrixgeu,  s.  uk  Berlin  1870) 
p.  177  un,  55,  56;  Biirmann  TAne 
Studies  in  Attic  Law  in  Jahri*.f,  PhiL 
SuppL  IX.  p.  6 r 5.  At  the  same  time  ^p 
is  often  written  in  the  cursive  MSS.  with  a 
small  book  to  ^,  so  that  ^  and  ^p  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  with  certainty 
from  one  another.  In  such  a  case  there- 
fore it  may  be  advisable  to  depart  from 
the  one  safe  principle  of  following  the 
oldest  manuscript  authority  and  to  retain 
the  only  rational  form  ^p  even  against 
the  codices.  Comp.  3  §  6  «.  (141).  Su- 
SEM.  (169) 

10  Kflil  vtiv]  Here  again,  as  so  often 
in  these  chapters  and  elsewhere,  vvv  does 
not  mean  *at  the  present  time'  but  "ac- 
tually*, and  TTotftv  firij^^fipov^^v  is  but  a 
limiting  ex  press  ton  for  roiowrti'. 

§  IB  T I  h  Tp6iro«  Tqs  £Xt)s  tn>XiTi£at 
ictXJ  **ha^  never  explained  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  entire  jxdity  which  (these) 
members  of  the  community  share*  Vet 
the  bulk  of  the  state  is  macle  up  in  effecl 
by  the  bulk  of  citizens  other  than  ihe 
guardians.*^  For  o[  <£XXo(  roXtrai,  see 
§  10,  and  n.  on  4  §  4. 


11.  5.  20] 


1264  a  5- 1264  a  22. 
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eiTrelv.     Kalroi    tr-^e^ov  to  76   Trkrjdo^    r^v    TroXcaj?    to   tcSv    aX-  (II) 
Xmv  ttoXitSp    ylverat    ttX^^o?,   TTcpi    cSi/  oJSei^    BimpKrraiy  Trdre- 
15  poi/    ical     TO?!"    y€mpjoi<;    xoipa^    elt^at   Set   rm   ^rrf  (7€t«f  ^    [^o-i] 
«a5     €Ka(rTOP    lBia<;,    eri    Se    ^al    7t;Fa£^a9     /cat    TratSaf    Ihiov^ 

§  19  T/    /fOii/oi/<?.     el   fLci*  yap     top    avTOP    rpoTrov    tcoivd    wdpTa    Trap- 12 

TfiOf,    tI   Bioiu-ova-ip   DVTOi    ifcelvwu   t£v   <f>v\dfca>v;    ^    tI    wKeiov 

rots'  'fvTTopt^ipovtTtrf'  ttjp  dp')(y)v  avTwp\   f}  rl  waBoine'i  v7rop.€Pov<TL 

ao  TTJp     dp-^yjPj    idp     fitj     rt    ao^i^mvTat     toiovtop     oIop    Kprjre^ ; 

ixetpoi    yap    TaXXa    TavTa    roj?     SouXoi^    €0CPTe?    fiopop    d<f>T}- 

%  20  pr^KaiTi    rd    yvfipdaia    Koi    Tr}v    tcSi/   iirXdUP   KTrja-ip,    el   Si,   Ka- 

15  ifttl  after  17  untranslated  by  William  and  Ar.     ||     16  tcod  after  di  omitted  by 
^     II     19  dpx^^^t  or  something  similar,  in  the  place  of  uira^^i^oiftri,  Lam  bin 

and    Thurot:    Bcrnays  omits   18  1?  W  rXeioy opxV  with  Ar*   and    transposes 

avrC^p  to  follow  10  dpxi^  \\  ^Bhyrtt  P^H^  Bckk.  Bemays,  but  irafiAs^rfj  P*  (corr.) 
II  yxo^fi'oiJfft  Ar*,  ^opittouai  T  H  ||  %i  raPra  F,  ira*Ta  Ar,  {?)^  Kuraes  |]  Oitpl¥T€i 
Q*'T^U»'  and  P*  (1st  hand)  tl  dwttp^Kmi  ?=•*  Q^' T*"  U^' Aid.  Bk,  and  apparently 
P*  (ist  hand)»  perhaps  rightly 


§  19  11  il  |Uv  ^p  wf\\  Aristotle 
might  well  have  spared  himself  the  consi- 
deration of  this  possibility.  It  is  strange 
that  he  has  not  learnt  from  Plato  whether 
this  third  order  of  citizens  is  to  have 
community  of  families  and  of  property ; 
whether,  in  other  words,  just  those 
characteristics  which,  like  their  cduca- 
tiont  are  distinctive  of  the  two  upper 
classes  in  the  ideal  statei  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  third,  or  not.  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  a  stronger  case  of  ina* 
bility  to  transport  oneself  to  an  op- 
ponent's sphere  of  thought.  In  fact 
he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  very  culpable 
carelessness  in  the  use  of  the  work  he  is 
crilidzing.  As  regards  community  of 
property  at  any  rate,  Plato  has  most 
expressly  said  AV/.  Ill  417  A*  IV  419 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  exist 
amongst  citizens  of  the  third  class,  leaving 
room  for  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  his  real 
opinion.  Nor  is  Aristotle  even  consistent! 
For  in  4  §  4  above  he  has,  with  better 
reason^  raised  an  objection  which  is  only 
intelligible  if  these  institutions  are  noi 
supposed  existing  in  the  third  class  of 
citizens.  Comp,  %  24  n,  (179);  also  n. 
(168)  and  the  references  there  given. 
SUSEM.  (170) 

18  tj  tL  itX<«>v  ktX]  See  Criikal 
N&tts.  The  sense  we  require  is  not, 
**  what  comy>ensation  will  those  receive 
who  submit  to  their  rule?'*  (which  is 
repeated  in  the  next  sentence),  but  **  what 

H. 


advantage  will  the  rulers  have  over  their 
subjects  ?  "  The  older  commentators  en- 
deavoured to  extract  this  by  taking  rwr 

apx^iv,  **  those  who  undertake  to  govern.** 
But  this  is  against  the  sense  of  vwofit- 
ftodffi  in  the  next  clause:  **or  what  in- 
ducement will  (the  rest  of  the  citizens) 
have  lo  sudmi/  to  them  ?  ^' 

10  cri)4^£«VTai]  =  devise  or  contrive 
(Eaton) . 

olov  Ki^iJTis]  Sec  on  9  §  3  «.  (281) 
and  Exc,  ill.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  skolmt  of  the  Cretan  poet 
Hybrias  there  quoted.  See  also  ir(vii)» 
10.  I  «*  (820).     S  Lis  EM.  (171) 

ii  ToEs  SovX^Lf  liji^vTfs]  *^  while  al- 
lowing their  serfs  the  same  rights  with 
themselves  in  other  things,  have  deprived 
them"...{dir«t/)i7iifa<n  would  be  *  have  pro- 
hibited*). As  we  now  know,  o/*:/f  j  was 
the  proper  term  for  these  serfs,  but  they 
are  called  B^vKm.  passim  in  the  inscription 
of  Gortyn. 

^' The  arguments  in  §g  10 — 34  [d  Si, 
/ca6'dTfp,.,ytt^pyQv  yvfahtt)  are  in  the 
main  quite  correct,  but  apply  just  as  much 
to  Ansiotle*s  ideal  state  as  to  Plato*s 
(Oncken).  Vet  see  tt.  (177)/'  SusEM, 
(173) 

Lomp.  Grote  in.  pp.  iij— ai5|  who 
lays  stress  on  the  spiritual  pridci  and 
contempt  for  the  Swrn^  certain  to  be  nur- 
tured in  the  breasts  of  the  guardians. 

16 
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Odirep    iv    rai?    aXXat?    woXeaif    Kai    'frap     eVetVot?    earat    ra  (11) 

TOiaSra,    t/?   o   xpOTro?   e-crrat    t^9    fcoipmvla^;    eV   ^ta   7(1^    tto- 

^5  Xc*     Si5o     TTiiXct?     av£i7«aroi^     eli/a/.,      /cal      rai/ra?      vTrci^cti/T/a? 

aXXiJXttt?,     TToee*  jap  toi)?  /Ltcj/  (pvXafca<;  olo}/  ^povpQv%  roi^  &k 

%S1  J€Q3pyov^   /cal  Tovs  T€')(piTa^  fcal   Tnv<;  aXkov^  waXlrav.     iyxX-q-iB 

f^ara    Be   teal    Si/cat,  xal    &tra    aXXa    raw    woXecnv    ifjrapx^tp 

^al  tcaxdj  'wdvff'    vwdp^ei    xal   tovtoi^,     KaLroi   Xiyei  6  Xea^ 

30  KpaTT}^   W9  ov    iroXX^p   h^r^^TOvjai    pop^ifimp    Sea     njv     waiheiav^ 

olou  ao'TVVojjLiKWP  Kal  djopavofitxwu  xal  rmv  dXXwv  rSv 

§23  Totoi/Twy,  dwoBtSov^  pAvov   T^v   TraSeiav   to*?   (pvXa^iv,    iri    Be 

Kvpiov^    TTOiet   rmtf   fCTTjpArmu    T01/9    j€Ct>pyoif^    a'rro^opdv    (ftepap-  (p,  jsj 
^4  Congreve  brackets  fu^ 


§  20  53  licifvois  —  rots  dXAotr  iroKl- 
TOit,  the  citizens  of  the  third  class*  Td 
TOLavTCLj  family  life  and  separate  pos- 
sessions* 

What  will  be  the  means  of  uniting  them  ? 
How  wiil  they  asscM:iate  as  fellow -citizens 
with  the  two  upper  classes,  who  have 
such  dLssimilar  institutions  ? 

4v  jvt^.  Y<if  ktXJ  This  is  the  very  re- 
proach whicli  Plato  levels  at  the  existing 
polities :  iKoarrf  aiinru)'!'  irdXei;  elai  vdju- 
iroXXcu,  dXX'  ou  w^hn.r.dvo  fiiv  yiLp  xap 
6twvv  i  iro\€fda.  AKkifXaSy  yf  fUv  wivfiruiv^ 
ij  di  wKowliay  Rip.  IV  411  E;  and  v ill 
55iD(Ealon)*     S  Us  EM  ♦  (173) 

^6  otov  ^pavpous]  Rip,  UI  415D,  E; 
IV  419  dXX'  drexJ^'j  ^aJfi?  0**,  w<rirfp  ^^i- 

flyfa^Wk  ii\}hi¥  £tXXi}  17  ^/}oupoO j^rer< 
SUSEM.  (17*) 

a 7  TToXtTas  is  predicate  :  **  his  citi' 
zens  are  the  farmers  and  the  artizans,  &c.*' 
As  Grote  justly  remarks,  this  is  a  larger 
and  more  generous  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  poUtical  institutions  than  any 
we  find  elsewhere  in  Greece,  even  in 
Aristotle^  who  sets  aside  the  rest  of  the 
people  as  not  members  of  the  coninion- 
wealth,  iv(vii)*  9.  3.  Plato  not  only 
treats  them  as  Integral  parts  of  the  state » 
but  in  a  sense  makes  them  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  solicitude.  It  is  for  them 
that  he  sacrifices  tlie  private  pleasure  of 
the  guardians,  and  compels  his  pbilo- 
soptiic  rulers  to  descend  into  the  cave. 
Both  rulers  and  guardians  are  truly  public 
servants,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  ajid 
benefit  Oieir  fellows,  Hep*  463  b. 

§  21  a  9  ^crl]  Rep,  V  464  l> ;  TiU\ 
Sfcai  re  *fai  rf7«Xii/ttaTa  irf^t  dXXi}- 
Xoi^i  oiJif  oi'xT^treTai    i^    ft*>rw»';     Cp*  n^ 


(163),     SUSEM.  (176) 

Kal  TovTois]  just  as  much  to  the  citi- 
zens of  CalJipoIis  {ik  6d€V  5t^  inr±p^u  to6' 
TQit  dtrraaidiTTots  mVi);  for  by  L  ay  the 
faroiers,  artizans  &c.  who  make  up  the 
third  class,  are  citizens* 

Xi^ii  6  2u»itp.]  Rep.  IV  435  c,  d:^ 
Kal  t6  -jrapdway  dyapavofxtKO.  drra  17 
diTTVvofiiKA.  17  AXtfievticd  tj  &Fa  dXXa 
Tfftat/ra,  TovTtittf  roXpL^^rofUy  ti  I'o^o^ercii'; 
dXX' OL'K  dfioF.  Cp.  rt.  (163).  SusEM.  (176) 

31  a<rrwopicwv  Kal  dyep.]  Comp. 
IV(Vli).  12.  7  H.  (865).     SustM,  (1761)) 

**  Laws  concerning  ciiy-pohce  and 
market-pohce."  Dionysius  says  of  the 
Roman  aediles  (vi.  90)  <rx^^*^  (oUa(r£ 
Tws  Hara  ra  vXuffra  tm  irap^  ''EXXi7<fti' 
ay<ipav6p-^tt* 

3a  Take  ti^vw  with  roti  ^I'Xafu'.  This 
objection  proceeds  from  an  acute  appre- 
hension that  in  outwartl  aspect  the  ideal 
state  would  not  greatly  differ  from  an 
ordinarj*  Greek  city,  in  spite  of  its  stand- 
ing army,  half  Ama/ons,  and  its  govern- 
ment of  experienced  military  officers 
distinguished  as  savants,  who  (like  the 
Jesuits  in  Paraguay  or  the  English  in 
India)  are  at  another  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  belong  intellectually  and  mo- 
rally to  a  wholly  different  world  from 
the  mass  of  the  population, 

§  22  33  Kiip£ovs ...  ^^orras]  How 
precisely  the  connexion  is  to  be  under- 
stood was  explained  in  n,  {153)  on  §  i. 
Practically  the  result  is  much  as  Aristotle 
represents  it,  and  this  is  certainly  man* 
aged  diflerently  in  his  own  pattern  stale* 
SusEM.  (177)  Fl.  AV/.  V  464  C  J 

TO/id  rCiv  &SXu}t^  Tpotp^v  Xaju^dcorrat, 
fu<^&6)'  -njt  (pif\atci}St  ifotr^f  wAwrai  dj'ttXi- 
aKtof,  IV  416  D,  E:  rd  5'  iirniid^ia,  oabiv 
iiwrai  &»ipes  dikriral  ToXifiQv  ^iii^povii 


II.  5.  25] 


1264  a  23— 1264  b  7. 
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ra^'     dXXa    ttoXi)     fidXKov    elKo^i    eipai    j^aXcTroi)?    /cat    <f>pov7}-  (il) 
35  fiarmv   ifKrfpei^   '^  ra^    wap     ipiot^   €tXmT€la^  t€    fcal    weveaTeia^ 
§  23  /ical     SovXeia^.      dXXd     ydp     eir      dvajKala    ravff    6fiola}<^    etre  U 
fiTjj    vvp   ye   ovB^v    Biwpwrai,    xal    ir^pl    rmv    e)(pfiiv<DVy     rt?   ?} 
rovTwp  T€  woXireia   teal  TraiSela    fcal   vofioi   rtVe?.    eart    S*   oiire 
39  €i*p€W   paStoVf    ovT€   TO  Sia(f>ip{)v  pLiKpov^    rh     irolovs    rtvdq    elvai 
§  24  TovTov^  irpo^   TO   cT^fetT^a*   TffP   rmp  (f>vXdiC(aif   KOivmviav,    oKXk 
1264  l>/t^i'   ci    y€   rm  P'€P  yvpatxa^    wotijtrei    Koipd^    ra?    Se     KTi^a€i<! 
tBta^i   Tt9    olfcopofMfjaet    maw^p    ra    iirl    tcoi/    wypmif    oi    apBpe^ 
avTWP  ;    Kap  ei  koipoI  al   ^Tij<7€t9   xal   at    roip  jempjwp   jvpai- 
fC€^  *  *.  aroTTOV  Be  koI  to  €k  twp  8'f}pimv  Trotetc-Bai  ttjv  ttu-  15 

5  pa^oXT^p,     OTt    Bel    rd     avrd     eTr&rr^Sevetv     rd^    yvpat/ca^    rol^ 
§  2G  dpSpdfTip,  oh   oiKomp.ia^    ovSip   pteretrnp.  cVtcri^aXe?  Be  xal 

rom   dp^ovrm   m  KaBiaTt}aip   q    Xm^pdrij^'  del   yap  7roie2  roi)^ 

35  TtfuiTTilat  P''>T**  II  36  [Kal  dovXdas]  or  Kod  <iTtncL&rat>  dov\€las  Susem., 
KoX  irtpwiKiitt  Sdiiieider,  fun^laf  or  </coo'df>  SoiiXcfar  Schmidt  ||  37  dnjpiffTtu 
<ifcii  wspl  aurJjK>  ical  ?  Susem,  ||  39  woto6t  nwat  P***'*  Q^  Bk.  |j  ttvat  <3ei> 
Scaliger    <:5fr>    ttimt  Spengel 

1264  b  3  KSiv,..yw<uK€t.  These  words  in  B}  come  before  1  uNnrep  (p*  corrected 
this  in  the  margin) ;  Sylburg  and  Bk.  bracket  them  ;  Schneider  and  Koraes  transpose 
them  to  precede  a  Ht  itlKovo^iivti,  Koraes  reading  1  tf  re  for  ef  y^,  Thurot  first 
discovered  the  lacuna 


TToXtrwip  Mx^^^ai  pac&^v  t^  tpv\{uc^s  to- 
aoOTQv  Sffo*  fx-^Tt  w€pi€ivai  airrms  eft  T&tf 

diro^pdvj  a  rent  in  kind. 

34  x^<^<*vt  ktX]  troublesome  and 
full  of  arrogance, 

35  Ta^  TTCbp'  ii'CoLs...'irevfO'Tf£as]  See 
9  i  in,  (280).     SU3EM,  (178) 

36  S«vX«^9]  Ridgcway  Transaciions 
p«  131  thinks  the  word  means  **the  serf 
populations  of  states  like  Argos  and  Crete, 
called  Yvfivi^mi  at  Argos,  and  'A^^tttrrcu 
in  Crete,"  quoting  Thuc.  v,  13  where  the 
word  is  used  of  the  Helots,  ^j'  U  t}  ^ov- 
\t(a  iwajruTT^oi.  So  also  by  Plato,  La7vs 
776  D  of  the  Mariandyni. 

I  23  ftr  dvtt'yKaid  ktX]  We  are  re- 
calletl  to  §  18  ;  the  question,  irfpl  u¥ 
o^Shf  ffM&pwTTw,  is  the  tenure  of  property 
amongst  the  ordinary  dlkens.  **  Whether 
it  is  equally  necessary  here  "  <  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Guardians,  to  have  com- 
munism >  **or  nott  has  certainly  not 
been  determined ,  as  matters  stand/'  raOra 
=  KOLwd  TTOMTn  of  line  17  above. 

37  Kcil  irtpl  T«v  k%p^ymv\  "Nor 
about  the  foil  owing  points  ;  what  consti- 


tution and  education  and  code  of  laws 
are  in  force  in  the  case  of  the  citizens 
at  large.'* 

40  sc.  Staiffipft  wpds  rd  ff'i^^fir^L. 
The  construclion  as  in  1260  b  16  n. 

§  34  liXXiL  p^v  ktX]  But  supposing 
he  intends  to  leave  their  property  in  in- 
dividual  ownership^  and  yet  to  introduce 
community  of  wives,  where  arc  the  wo- 
men to  be  found  to  superintend  house- 
hold matters  as  the  men  manage  the 
work  in  the  fields? 

•*  What  was  said  in  n*  (170)  applies 
again  to  this  argument  in  the  mutilated 
state  of  the  text,"    SusEM.  (179) 

1354  b  4  JK  T«v  Ot]p(«w]  Ii^>  V 
451  D.     SUSEM.  (180) 

irouCo'dai  n)v  ?r«i|)aPoXi^Vt  &n.]  should 
show  by  a  comparison  from  the  lower 
animals  that,.*.  In  EfwL  ii,  10  |  3,  §  5 
irapa^oXif  =  simile, 

§  25  7  Oil  y4>  ictX]  In  the  Plato- 
nic state  the  government  is  not  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  same  individuals  in 
penietuity.  None  except  members  of  the 
highest  order,  the  philosophers,  are  eligi- 
ble as  rulers,  but  they  enter  the  ruling 
body  by  rotation*     SusEM.  (181) 

16 — 2 
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avTov^    dp')(pvTa^,    rovro    8^    a-rdtreciiq    atrtov   yluerai   xal    irapa  (II) 
TO*9    fifjSh     d^lmjia     K€fcr7}pLepot<ff    jjirovBev    Sij     irapa     ye    Bv- 

%^^  fioeiSiai    fcal    TroXe^ifcoh    aphpamv,     on    Se    dvayfcaiop    avra> 

II  irotilu  TOf?  ai/Toi)?  dp')(ovrmj    ^avepop'    ov  yap  ore   pi€v   dXKoi^ 

ore    Be    aXXoi?    p^ip^iKrai    Tal<;    yfrv^ai^   6    itapa    rov    ffeov   %pi^ 

iro9,    aXX'     del   rat?    avroh,    (fiijal    S^    to**?    fiep    €v8t)i;    yivo^e- 

voi^   fjLi^ai   ^pVffOPf    rot?    S'     apyupov^    '^^aXtcop    Be    xai    aiBrfpov 

§  37  Tot9    re^piraitf  fiiXKovatP   e^etrOai   Koi    yeQ^pyol*;,  eri   B^   koI  i* 

i(j  rrjp   €iSaip,ovlap    dcftatpovfiepo^    rmv    ipvXdfCGiPf    oXt^v    <^crl    Setp 
evBaifiopa     T'oielp     tt^p      ttoXiv      top     po^odirijp.     dSvparop     Be 

9  if  wovBtv  3ij  P"-^  Q^T^U''  Aid.  and  P^  {corr.^),  if  wmeev  i^  P'  (rst  liind),  ij 

G<itaing,  ^  ffi7iroi?^^r  Yff  Spengd   ||   13  W]  7*P  ?  Suscm-   ||   ei&^»)  ^Bk,  &  pi  (1st  hand) 


9  cifC«|ta  =  dignity,  valuation.  There 
is  no  such  distinction  in  Aristotle  {as 
there  is  in  Thucydides)  between  your  own 
estimate,   d^l^aitf   and    that    of   otht^rs, 

10  9v(iO€i&lcri  ..olF&paa-i]  The  mem- 
bers of  the  second  ordt*r  of  citizens, 
Guardians  in  the  narrower  and  inexact 
sense  {pi&XaK^t  =  iirlKovpQi)  from  whom 
the  first  claw  {apxovTti]  are  drafted  off. 
For  after  Ihey  have  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  only  the  better  qualified  amongst 
them  proceed  to  the  higher  education  in 
mathematics;  and  out  of  these  again  at 
thirty  only  the  very  ablest  receive  instruc- 
tion five  years  longer  in  philosophy  (3ia- 
XeitT(iriJ).  Then  after  fifteen  years  more 
devoted  to  practical  life,  after  serving  in 
higher  commands,  they  are  at  length  re- 
ceived into  the  highest  order,  the  rulers 
proper:  see  jRt'p.  vii  536  D  ff.,  comp.  tt. 
(970)  on  iv(vri).  17.  15  and  2eller*s 
^ia/o  p,  4S0  ft,  (69).  In  the  Aristotelian 
tntxlcl-statCt  however,  ail  citizens  in  later 
life  may  attain  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment and  administration;  provided,  that 
is»  their  fellow-citizens  elect  them  to  the 
particular  ofhces  of  state  for  which  they 
are  eligible.  See  on  Itt.  1  g  ion.  (440),  4 
§5  f47i)i  13  §  i^  (595)-  iv(vn).  9  §  9 
(8i7)»  »3  §  9  (S85)  and  Exc.  I  to  B. 
v(viii).  As  Eaton  remarks,  6v^oti8€7s  = 
'men  of  spirit*  is  Plato's  own  term  (A'^. 
11  375  B»  37^ c)  for  his  caste  of  warriors: 
com  p.  til.  16  §  I  ft.  (641),  tv(vii).  7  §  5 

(786),  i  7  (790).   10  §  13  (B39).   f5  §  9 
(935).     SUSEM.  (162) 

<i  26  '6ri  Si  ava^K.  ktX]  "Aristotle 
apparently  does  not  observe  that  Plato*s 
myth  does  not  answer  its  purpose^  as  it 


does  not  recognize  the  promotion  of  M' 
Koupot  to  be  <p^*\a«§%.*^     JacksON. 

I  ^  (|»i}(rl  64]  I^ep,  III  415  A.  SUSEM. 
(183) 

tM%  yw,]  directly  they  are  born,  at 
the  moment  of  birth :  eiM  of  time  is  not 
good  Greek. 

§1  27,  38  Tliis  relates  to  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  striking  episodes  of 
the  Republki  the  objection  of  Adci- 
mantus  at  (he  opening  of  B.  IV  that 
Socrates  has  insufficiently  provided  for 
the  happiness    of   his    guardians:     419 

—431     On 

15  In  &i . . ,  1 7  F&|jwj Wtkj v]  Here  Aris- 
totle is  guilty  of  a  further  piece  of  care- 
lessness. Plato  certainly  says,  410  B,  qu  ^i}v 

i'ofifPf  dxtas  iif  Ti  Tffuv  iBvo%  ftrrm,  5ia^- 
p6vTbn  e(^^aifi4>Vf  dW  ffirew  Sn  fidXiffra 
^Xif  ^  iriXir:  but  Aristotle  has  not  at* 
tended  to  another  passage  v  465  D— 466 
B,  where  this  thread  is  taken  up  {jAi^vrftrai 
o^v  &n  iv  Tui%  wp6^&ey  ovk  olb  drov  XA^of 
iffutr  iiriwXTj^fv,  Art  roi^f  ^i/Xaitar  odK 
€viiaitAovas  iroioi^fv)  and  to  the  later  dis- 
cussion IX  680 — 692  R>  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  former  statement  is  only 
provisionally  made.  Plato's  ultimate  de- 
cision is  the  very  opposite :  that  his 
polity  is  the  sole  means  whereby  the 
Guardians  can  attain  to  perfect  happiness 
(465  D  i^(FQi>in  ToU  fiaKafKcrnv  ^iou^  Um  ol 
'0\upLTriotfiKai  ^MTtj  fjutKapiiirr€pov).  Thus 
this  objection  breaks  down  entirely.  Wc 
have  had  instances  of  similar  negligence 
already  in  §  17  n.  {t6S],  g  19  (170),  §  24 
(179) :  and  there  is  another  in  6i  5  {195). 
Momn^crin  iv(vm)*  9  §  7  Aristotle  him- 
self says  tbhfjlyjivtk  U  'wh\w  qvk  c /i  /A^poi 


I 
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€vBatfiov€tif    oXi^i'j    fi7}   rmv    TrXelaroyif    ff    [fi^]    waprwp    fiepmv    tj  (II) 
rtvmv   i)(0VTmp   n^v   evBatpovlap.     ov   j^p   rmv   avrmv  ro    evSai- 
ao  fJLopeiv   ^VTtep   ro   aprtov*    rovro     p^ev    yap     cj/Se^^era*    t^    oX^ 
vwdpj^eiv,    rmp    Se    ^epmif    fLT^Birip^,     ro    Be     £vSaip,ov€tv     aSv- 
§  28  varov,     dWa   firjp    el    ol    tfyvXaxe^     firj     £vSalfioP€<ff     rlve^f     Sre^ 
pot ;   ou  ydp  Si)  oi  ye  T€^j/tTOt  Kal  rh  TrXridoq  ro  rmu  ^avavo-mv, 
6        ij   flip   ovp   woXtreia   Trepl   179    o    S&>if/)«Tij?     etpritcev^    ravra^  III 
15  Te   rd^   dwopia^    e'^et    ical    rovrmp    ovx     ikdrrov^     eripa^*    ^X^~  ^^'  ^^^ 
B6v   Be   irapairXTiaiw^  koI  rd  w^pl  roif^  pofiov^    e')(et   Tai)v    vtrre* 
pop     ypa^eura^f    Bi6    /cal     irepl     tt}^      evrav&a     woXireta^     iwi- 
uKe'^aaBat    fitxpd    ^iXrtoP,     Kal    yap     ip     rj}     TroXtreta     irepl 
iXlymp     ird^irap      BiwptKev     o     %w/cpdr7i^^     irepl     re     yvpaiKo^p 
30  fcal   riKPtap   Kowmvla^    ttcS?    ^c*i'    Bel^   tcaX    irepl    Krt^a-ew^^    <Kal 
40  <7r€pl  T^?  watSeLu^^  itoiav  ripd  Bel  jipeaOai  rwp  <pvXdK(i^Pt>  Ka& 
^|2  31  T17?     fToXiTeia^    rifp    rd^ip     {StaipeiTai     Be     et?     Bvo     fieptj      ro 

18  jUTj  TCLVTtaM  71  TtDv  wXtlaTiijv  pLcpiJv  Bojesnen  ||  tl  mt?  Vettori,  but  then  ft  fiyf  whr- 
Twv  should  be  transposed  to  come  after  j^rivuiw  \l  [jai?]  irii'TiiJi'Lindau  Zdler(/*A//* 
d,  Gr.  w  ii  698  n,  %\ — the  easiest  alteration.  Busse  transposes  the  second  ^17  to 
precede  twQiv  \\  1}  ri¥Qv  omitted  by  Bojesen  11  10  tl^irfp  M' P*  (1st  hand- 
emended  by  p'),  and  F*  (con.^),  w¥W€p  the  remaining  authorities  inchiding  r,  rendered 
quamm  tf  by  William  t[  26  rd  is  omitted  by  n^  Bk.  !|  30  kqX  is  inserted  after 
TiK¥wv  by  n^  II  After  cr^f'*'?  Susem.  inserts*  the  clause  %Q.i  vepl,,,4tv\dK<jjtf  from 
1 164  b  40,  1 165  a  I ;  hUrod>  p.  79  f.  ||  the  last  nal]  icarA  ?  Schmidt,  accepting  the 
transposition     ll     31  3^1  7A/)  II*  At.  Bk. 


%hnwi  Totf*    TToXtraf :    where   see    nott* 
SUSEM.  (184) 

18  4  Tivwv  ktX]  "or  unless  at  least 
certain  definite  parts/'  viz.  the  most  im* 
portant,     "attain    happiness/'     Susem. 

19  eii  Y'N'  '^^  avTMv  ktX.]  ''For 
happiness  is  not  a  thing  of  the  «tame  sort 
with  evenness,  which  may  be  an  attribute 
of  the  sum  (of  two  numbers)  where  it  is 
not  an  attribute  of  either  of  the  numbers 
tliemsclves/*  The  sum  of  two  odd  num- 
bers, 3+5,  is  even. 

c.  6  ComparlBon  of  the  Republic  aiLd 
theLawe  :  ^  1--5,  ExamSiiatloQ  of  itie 
polity  proposed  In  tlie  Lawi :   §§  5 — ii. 

isee  Anidysis  p.  104,  In  trod.  p»  33 
with  noUs\  Zcller  Piaionic  Studies  p. 
203^1 07 »  and  pp.  f — ^144  generally; 
Onckeix  k  194 — 109  j  Van  der  Rest  pp, 

181—344- 

I  1  17  IvrauSa]  In  the  Lmm, 
Evidently  Aristotle  assumes  the  work  to 


be  genuine.  According  to  Diog.  Laet* 
iir.  37  it  was  published  by  Philip  of  Opus 
after  Plato^s  death. 

38  wipl  dXtyiav  ktX]  "^has  precisely 
determined  very  few  things.**  In  this 
comparison  of  the  Repubtk  with  the  Laws 
Aristotlc*s  tendency  to  look  for  definite 
results  (noticed  above,  c.  1)  is  especially 
prominent*  He  is  in  no  way  concerned 
to  exhaust  the  differences  between  the 
two  polities :  indeed  the  whole  disciission 
started  with  the  dogmatic  inquiry,  *  what 
are  the  limits  of  community  in  civil  life  V 
I  §  1.  But  one  cannot  help  seeing  that 
the  deepest  ground  of  this  difference^  the 
altered  philosophical  standpoint  and  the 
change  m  the  conception  of  the  state,  has 
escapetl  him :  had  he  clearly  recognised 
this,  he  would  not  have  expressed  him- 
self as  be  has  in  §  5  (Zeller)*  See  however 
§4  (T.  I..  Hcalh), 

31  n^v  Ta|tv]  Understand  ffci^p^iff, 
though  the  change  of  construction  is 
unusual. 
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31  ttX^^o?   r£p   oitcovmwv,  ro  ^p  eh  rov^  y€Q>pyov^,    to  Se   eh  to  (HI) 

TTpOWoXe^OVV    p.ipO<S'     TpiTOP    S*    itC    TQVTmp    TO    ^OV\€v6fJL€VOP   Kal 

%^fcifpiop  TjJ?  7rDX€G)9)i  irepl  Bi  rmv  j€Ci)py<5p  koI  twp  T€)(PLTmp^ 
35  woTepop  ovSefiim  ^;  fi^ri^ovtri  tipo^  ^PX^^f  ^*^''  iroTepop  SttXci 
Set  K€KTt}a6ai  xal  tovtov^  koX  av^Tro\€fi€iP  7}  ^?},  Trcpl  tou- 
rmv  ovSkv  hidpifcev  6  XmKpaTq^^  dXK^  rwi  fih  jvpalfca^ 
oi€Tai  Setp  avpLWoXefietP  Koi  TraiSeui^  fi€Tij(€iP  tjJ?  avTr}^ 
TOi?   ^vXa^iPf   rd     S'     aWa     roh     e^mSep     Xojoifi     weirXTjpcjKe 

39  X6704t  after  i-eirX^pw/ce  Suscm.**^  following  Willmm's  translations  it  is  omit- 
ted by  M'Pi  Bender 


%  2  31  For  the  repel itioD  of  f/t 
compare  iv(vu).   14  §   n,  and  possibly 

33  irpcwroX€|Ao0v]  Plato*s  word  ^^. 
IV  413  A. 

rpCrov  S'  4k  Tovraiv]  Comp.  r*.  183 
Sltsem,  (1»6),  Supply  i<rrL  ^'The  de- 
liberative and  supreme  (executive)  body 
of  tbe  state  (is)  a  third  order  formed  out 
o^ th£S£  latter,^*  He  quite  correctly  takes 
the  ^x°*^^*  *^o  tse  a  committee  chosen 
out  of  the  iirlKovpm:  specially  trained 
military  officers,  of  mature  experience 
aufl  of  great  eminence  in  science,  are 
from  time  to  time  co<5ptcd  into  the 
governing  order.  In  the  individual  soul 
the  gulf  is  fixed  between  the  X»yt<rnifOK 
and  the  other  two  parts  which  make  up 
tA  SXo^QV :  but  in  the  state  the  wide  dis- 
tinction is  between  dtpxo^*^*^  and  ewlKuvpoi 
tc^ether,  i.t.  fpitXaK^i  in  the  vaguer  sense, 
on  the  one  hand*  and  oi  £K\oi  roXtrai  on 
the  other. 

g  3  34  ircpl  81  Twv  yt^fty^v  nrX]  Here 
Aristotle  contradicts  himself  again  :  see 
on  5  §  r?  w.  {168}.  §  19  (170),  §  14  (179)' 
6  §  5;(i95)'  For  at  5  §  25  above  he 
recognised  quite  rightly  that  even  the 
members  of  the  second  order  are  to  have 
no  real  share  in  the  administration : 
whereas  now  he  expresses  doubt  whether 
some  part  in  it  may  not  fall  to  the  third 
order,  and  whether  they  too  are  not  to 
go  out  on  military  service !  If  there  is 
one  thing  which  Plato  has  made  clear  it 
undoubtedly  is  his  principle  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour.  This,  which  he  puts 
into  the  foreground,  prohibits  the  shoe- 
maker from  ever  attempting  to  be  at  the 
same  time  a  tradesman  or  a  carpenter  or 
a  fanner:  ^  /oriiort  it  prohibits  the 
artizan  or  farmer  from  sening  likewise  as 
soldier;  and  either  of  them,  or  even  the 
soldier,  from  ruling*  See  Zcller  P/afa  p. 
470  f.     StJSEM.  (187) 


37  o^eiv  SwSpiKfv]  Yet  see  ^^.  v 
468  A, 

dXXd  Tdt  i^iv  ktX]  Consult  the  note 
following.     Sits  EM-  (188) 

38  ff^|tiroX<|X€Jv]    J^ep.  V  451  E,  457 

A,  466  E,  471  D. 

39  roi%  I£w0fv  ictXJ  But  in  the  Repnh* 
Plato  treats  of  the  community  of  children 
and  wives  V  457  8^466  D,  of  the  regula* 
tion  of  property  relations  in  415  D — 417 

B,  of  education  n  376  E— in  41a  b,  vi 

50«    C— Vlt    535    A,  X    595    A— 608   B,   of 

the  division  into  the  three  orders  of 
citizens,  11  367  E— 376  E,  ill  412  C— IV 
445  E.  V  466  D— Vi  501  c,  vn  535  A— 

541    B    <COmp.    It    376   E — HI    411    R,    VI 

501  C — vn  541  b),  of  the  women's  share 
in  the  duties  of  the  guardians  v  449  A^ 
457  B,  so  that  this  whole  work  is  literally 
fiUeil  with  what  Aristotle  has  here  cited ; 
only  the  first  two  books  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  it  and  the  eighth  and  ninth 
enlarge  upon  the  other  fonns  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  independently  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
X  608  C — 611  D  nothing  is  left  which 
could  come  under  the  head  of  these  dis- 
cussions which  lie  outside  the  subject. 
The  treatment  of  the  above  questions  is 
no  doubt  crossed  over  and  over  again  by 
dissertations  on  metaphysics,  the  theory 
of  cognition,  p.^ychology,  and  ethics. 
This  is  what  Aristotle  really  means,  and 
he  might  from  his  standpoint  consider 
them  as  not  properly  belonging  to  the 
subject.  But  that  is  no  correct  standard 
of  judgment*  What  should  have  com- 
pelled Plato  to  write  a  purely  political 
work  in  the  Rc/fubik?  Why  might  it 
not  have  been  his  intention  to  present  a 
work  in  which  the  specially  political  dis- 
cussion was  only  an  organic  member  of  a 
more  comprehensive  whole?  Susem. 
(189) 
**Id  answering  tbe  question  What  is 
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ravTTjp   ^ovX6fL€vo^   Koivoripav    vocetv     ral*:    TroXea^t     xara    fit^ 

40  rir  \hym  untmnslated  by  William,  Ar*|  [riiv  X<5yj>i']  Susem.^"^;  but  T  is  uncer- 
tain and  it  Is  better  to  follow  11^,  as  I  now  think,  or  else  with  M*  P^  to  otoii  X6>on 


the  subject  of  a  given  Platonic  dialogue? 
it  Is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  subject 
of  the  catwersatii'm  from  the  subject  or 
subjects  of  the  7iH>rk.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  Rtpuhlic^  though  the  thesis  wf  omci- 
ifflF  ^iKaiQow^  ddtif/af  is  the  subject  of  the 
conversation  between  Socrates  and  his 
friends,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
work  is  concerned  with  the  (vaXXfiroXtt, 
the  theory  of  ideas,  and  some  minor 
matters.  It  is  however  the  thesis  m  d^€i- 
pov  ^iKaiO(rvyn  aJtiriat  which  gives  unity  to 
the  composition.  Hence,  although  one 
of  the  incidental  discussions  may  havei  in 
consequence  of  its  originality,  both  for 
the  reader  and  for  Plato  himself  (ir'pi 
iroXtrffaf  '^v  t6  Ktif^dXaiov  Timaeus  17  c), 
a  special  interest*  k  is  unreasonable  to 
regard  what  is  alien  to  it  as  in  any  way 
irrelevantH.  In  fact  Aristolle*s  remark  is 
no  more  than  the  expression  of  his 
characteristic  disilike  of  Plato's  indirect 
raetbod  of  approaching  the  doctrines 
which  he  wishes  to  enforce."    Jackson, 

§  4  1265  a  E  Twv  Si  vtf|Mi»v  ktX] 
This  is  quite  incorrect:  in  the  Laws 
about  ci^ual  parts  are  taken  up  with 
constitutional  theory  and  with  legislationi 
and  the  constitution  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  treated  much  more  fully  than  in 
the  Republic  (Suckow  Forfn  dcr  /dot, 
Schri/tat  131  f,),  Aristotle  («-  466  on 
HI.  3.  q)  agrees  with  Plato  in  including 
under  the  constitution,  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  regulation  of  education.  From  his 
point  of  view  therefore  the  whole  of  the 
Imivs  from  the  middle  of  B.  v  to  the  end 
of  B.  vm  with  a  large  part  of  B.  xn 
may  be  said  to  be  Ttpl  rr^i  iroXire/af, 
while  books  ix»  x,  xi  and  the  rest  of 
B,  XII  are  a  code  of  laws,  p^^oi.  Susem. 
(ISO) 

Oncken  (t.  194 — 199)  appeals  to  this 
passage  in  support  of  his  view  that  the 
first  lour  books  of  the  LiTws^  and  part  of 
the  fifih,  are  a  later  spurious  introduc- 
tion (rd  vpooLU'tov  Tuiv  vSfitify,  734  e)  with 
which  Aristotle  was  wholly  unacquainted. 

7  Kal  TOVTTiv  pouX.  ictX]  '*  and  while 
endeavouring  to  make  it  more  universally 
applicable  to  the  existing  states  he  gradu- 


ally works  it  round  to  the  other  polity 
once  more.*'  KOivorifMv  =.tommQn  to 
many  states,  an  average  polity.  Cp.  §  16 
and  Vl(iv).  -2.  4. 

*■  When  he  wrote  the  Republk  Plato 
looked  upon  the  pattern  constitution 
there  described  as  by  00  means  impracti- 
cable. He  declares  that  its  immediate 
introduction  might  be  secured  witliout 
difficulty  under  a  definite  condition,  which 
though  not  indeeil  easy,  nor  of  frequent 
occurrence,  was  yet  by  no  means  impos- 
sible :  V  47 1  c  f. ,  473  c,  VI  497  A  f ,  499  B 
— 503  c»  In  the  Repuhlk  moreover  he 
knows  nothing  of  any  pattern  state  of  the 
second  rank*  holding  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  first  and  the  existing 
constitutions.  But  in  the  Laws  he  has 
changed  his  view  on  this  point.  The 
form  of  the  state  described  in  the  Republic 
(though  he  still  holds  it  to  be  the  best)  is 
an  impracticable  ideal;  v  739  a  f.,  Vii 
807  B,  IX  S53  c,  cp,  874  E  f.;  Ill  691  c  f., 
691  B  f.,  IV  713  C  f  For  that  reason  he 
now  replaces  it  by  a  second  best  scheme 
of  constitution  which  approximates  much 
more  nearly  to  the  actual  constitutions, 
not  without  expressing  the  apprehension 
that  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  call  this 
into  life  much  in  it  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  so  that  the  actual  result 
would  be  only  a  pattern  state  of  the  third 
order:  v  739  A— E,  745  E  ff.,  cp.  vil  805 
B.  Here  too  the  possibility  of  thus  rea- 
lizing it^  though  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
is  made  dependent  on  a  condition,  very 
similar  though  not  entirely  the  same  as 
the  condition  which  is  indispensable  for 
the  realization  of  the  state  planned  in  the 
Republic  \  namely,  that  it  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  an  absolute  prince  (ritpoi'Moi) 
with  an  inclination  for  philosophy,  young, 
of  goml  disposition  and  as  yet  uncor- 
ruptetl,  in  conjunction  with  a  philosophic 
lawgiver;  JV  709  K  fT.,  v  755  d.  Cp, 
Zeller  Plat.  Stud.  16  ff.,  Plato  (Eng*  tr,) 
p.  483,  532  i.y  531,  538  f.,  546;  Suckow. 
^P'  f»  ^ll\  Susemihl  Plat.  Phil,  U,  6ig» 
German  trans,  of  the  Lmvs  976  ff.  Aris- 
totle seems  to  have  rightly  apprehended 
this  relation  Ijetwecn   the  two:    at  all 
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§  0  tcpQV      weptwyet     TrdXiv     ek     rtjv    hepap     TTokiTeiap.      e^ay    jap  {III) 

ravra     d7roBiSa>aiP     dfiifforepat^     tui^      'jroXireiat^;^      koI 
waiS^iap    rt]p   avn^p,  fcal    ro    xcSi'    €pya>p    rt^p    dpajfcaiayp 


yap 
dw€* 


1165  a  4  €li]  rpbs  ns  Bk,     ||    6  SlBt^i;^  P^U*  Aid. 


events  he  gives  no  expression  bere  to  the 
opinion  which  is  supported  by  many 
modems,  mont  recently  by  Oncken  op.  c. 
I*  aoi»  that  the  slate  of  the  Laws  is  only 
meant  to  be  a  transitirmal  form  to  mediate 
and  prepare  the  future  introduction  of  the 
true  ideal  state, — an  opinion  which  is  seen 
from  the  foregoing  to  be  utterly  untenable. 
On  the  contrar>'  his  words  plainly  amount 
to  this;  that  Plato  intendetl  in  the  s^tate 
of  the  Lmas  to  frame  something  inter- 
mediate to  that  of  the  K^ptd^Hc  and  the 
existing  states,  but  in  reality  he  haa  un- 
consciously followed  the  Rcpublu  so  much 
more  closely  than  the  existing  states,  that 
all  essential  features  of  the  fomier  are  still 
retained.'*     Sltsem.  (191) 

§64  Igw  'YoLp  T^f  i-wF  YWauctov  ictX] 
But  supposing — what  is  not  indeed  the 
case  (see  next  note)— that  this  really  were 
the  only  difference  between  the  two 
schemes,  is  it  not  after  all  one  -w  essen- 
tial that  any  further  discussion  of  a  really 
essential  identity  between  them  is  thereby 
precluded?  And  so  far  as  this  might  yet 
be  possible,  does  not  Aristotle's  ideal 
state  come  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  that 
of  the  Republk  as  docs  that  of  the  Laws? 
At  any  rate,  of  the  three  points  which 
Aristotle  lays  stre*4s  upon  as  justifying  his 
criticism,  he  too  expressly  approves  of  the 
two  latter  ones:  c.  7  §  8  w.  (1^8)  f  9  §  a 
(579).  §  31  (34O1  io§  8  f,  (365);  II  §  10 
(393):  !V(VM),  9§§3,  4,  &i  10  §9  (831), 
I  10  {834),  Introd.  p.  11  n.  (3).  His  own 
ideal  of  public  education  also^  so  far  as  he 
has  developed  it,  coincides  in  very  im- 
portant particulars  with  the  directions  in 
the  Laws  I  see  on  iv(vii),  17  §  i  «.  (950), 
§  15  (970)*  V{VJll).  4  §§  7—9,  ««, 
True,  Plato's  divergence  comes  out  in 
that  dialogue  also  when  he  insists  on  the 
education  of  women  in  common  with 
men,  on  their  taking  part  in  military 
service  and  in  the  conunon  messes,  thus 
rendering  true  domestic  life  impossible; 
nor  perhaps  is  Aristotle  willing  to  follow 
him  in  assigning  Isy  law  a  dcnnite  limit 
to  personal  properly:  see  §  15  tt.  {213), 
7  I  4  «,  (333)'  But  he,  too,  demands, 
exactly  like  Plato  in  the  Laws^  that  the 
land  in  the  possession  of  private  persons 
should  be  divided  into  equal  inalienable 


indi\*isible  lots  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
families  of  citizens  (iv[vii]*  lo  §§  9 — 1 1, 
see  al5io  tt*t.  on  ir.  5  §  1,  6  §  15):  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  number  of 
citizens  be  maintained  perpetually  the 
same^  |§  10 — 13,  7  Jf  5  w>/.  He  is  only 
more  decided  and  consistent  than  Plato  in 
not  shrinking  in  the  least  from  the  hor- 
rible expedient  of  abortion,  a-s  a  means  of 
securing  this  ilrtf?u>d.  34,  56,  rv(vii),  16 
g  15  f,  mi.);  while  Plato,  who  had  made 
the  same  regulation  under  certain  circum- 
stances in  the  Rfpuhlk  {see  on  n.  3  §^  5, 
6  n.  140),  had  in  the  Laws  abandoned  it, 
and  had  left  the  number  of  children  lo 
l>e  produced  unrestricted,  in  the  hope  of 
adjusting  the  matter  in  a  milder  way  :  n. 
(108)  on  6  §  10.  In  this  respect  then 
Aristotle's  ideal  state  stands  even  nearer 
than  that  of  the  Laws  to  the  slate  de- 
picted in  the  Republic^  and  makes  a  more 
severe  and  destructive  attack  upon  mar- 
ried life.  I,astly  he  too  requires  written 
enactments  fixing  the  age  at  which  mar- 
riage is  advisable  and  compulsor)'  (iv[vit]* 
16  §§  I— 10,  ««.  957,  940);  in  fine, 
whereas  his  viev^'  of  marriage  is  wholly 
different  from  Plato*s,  and  ethically  re- 
gaixled  a  modem  view  (Exc»  i,  lo  B,  11  p. 
327),  it  is  actually  realized  in  only  a  veiy 
mutilated  fashion*  Thus  in  criticizing 
Plato  he  has  at  the  same  time  uninten- 
tionally passetl  judgment  upon  himself 
SUSEM.  1192) 

7  m&iSftav  TTJv  ai&TTJv]  This  is  only 
relatively  true*  The  all-essential  feature 
in  the  stale  of  the  Repuhlk  is  the  rule  of 
the  philosophers;  see  Zeller  PhU.  d.  Gr. 
It  i  761  f.  (Eng.  tr.  Piato  466,  467  IT.); 
and  in  the  Z^t>x  this  is  dropped.  Aris- 
totle overlooks  this  fact.  Further,  in  the 
earlier  scheme  those  engaged  in  trade 
and  agriculture  are  at  any  rate  free  mem- 
bers of  the  state :  in  the  scheme  of  the 
Lawsy  the  former  are  aliens  not  settled 

f)ennancntly  in  the  country,  while  the 
alter  are  slaves:  Laws  v  741  e  AT.;  vn 
806  D  ff. ;  vni  841  c  f.,  846  D,  850  n ;  XI 
915  B  ff.,  9i(j  D  ff,|  971  c;  xn  951  d  ff. 
Thus  the  third  class  of  citizens  is  done 
away  with.  The  second  class  is  all  that 
is  left  and  the  training  prescribed  for  it  is 
the  same  only  so  far  as  it  extends;  that 


A 
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X0fL€P0v^  ^P,  fcal   irepl    ^ruiT&irmv    maavrm^*    ttX^v    iv    ravrr}  (III) 
<f>7}al   Seip   etvai   aua-trirm    Koi    'ywaiKmv^    koX    tjjv    ^€v    -^ikimv 

lo  Twp  tifka  fC€KT7}fi€va>Vf  ravvriv  S^  ir^VTaKia")(iXLmv. 

§  6        Tii    flip    ovv    TrepiTTop    exovcrc    Trcfi^re?     ol    rov     ^rnKparov^  s 
\6yoi   xal   TO  KopL^lrop  teal  rrJ  KaLVoro^op  Kol   \tq\   ^r^TTjTtKOP,    Ka- 
\£^  Be  wapra  tu-Q}^  ')(a\errop^  eTrel  koL  to  vvp  elpfifiipop  wkrjBo^ 

9  xal  before  yweuxiav  omitted  by  T  (?)  and  by  P^  (ist  hand,  added  by  corr.^)   If 
t2  T9  before  ^rp-uc6v  omitted  by  M*  P^ 


Is,  not  beyond  the  elementary  principles 
of  mathematics:  Laws  viL  However  a 
certain  sur\'ival  of  the  philosophic  rvilers 
of  the  RcpuNk  is  still  retained  by  the 
formation  of  a  higher  council  of  state, 
the  so-called  'nocturnal  assembly.'  It 
is  to  consist  of  the  most  educated 
and  capable  men  iti  the  community  over 
fifty  years  of  age;  moreover  certain  of 
the  most  distingnished  magistrates  be- 
long to  it  in  virtue  of  their  ofiice ;  while 
younger  quali6ed  citizens,  if  at  least 
thirty  years  old,  may  be  admitted  as 
extraordinary  members  by  cooptation, 
and  are  then  instructed  by  the  council  in 
its  own  sciences,  philosophy^  higher 
mathematics,  including  astronomy  and 
theory  of  music.  But  this  higher  college 
is  destitute  of  political  power  and  is  re- 
stricted to  its  moral  influence  simply; 
it  endeavours  thereby  to  guide  puhlic 
opinion  in  such  a  manner  that  the  elec- 
tions to  public  offices  may  fall,  wherever 
possible,  upon  its  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary members.  See  Laws  i  631  c, 
XII  951  D  fT,,  961  A  ff.  Cp.  n.  (970)  on 
iv(vi\),  17  §  15.     SUSKM.  (193) 

ical  rh  Titfv  ipycin'  icrX]    Laun  v  741  E, 

Vn  806  D — 807  D,  VIH  842  D,  846  D,  XI 
519  D  f.   SUSEM.  (194) 

avayicaW- necessary  for  support,  cp. 
111.  5.  3,  iv(vii).  10.  7  where  the  antithesis 
is  to  T<x  tU  tmxW^^^'^W  *f"^  Ttpiovcia^* 

8  KaV  ircpl  crvcrcriTC«k»v  (»cravTtt»s]  Here 
Aristotle  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fiaict 
which  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  be- 
fore, 5  §  17  «*  (168},  §  114  ft.  (179),  that 
even  in  the  ideal  state  of  the  Republic  Plato 
had  required  there  should  be  common 
messes  for  the  guardians,     S  its  em,  (lfl5) 

mki\v  Iv  Tavrn  ktK]  As  a  matter  of 
fact  messes  common  to  the  women  are 
assumed  by  Plato  in  the  state  of  the  AV- 
public^  as  was  stated  in  «,  {i^^  on  5  §  i ; 
but  in  the  changed  sphere  of  the  state 
in  the  Laws  he  finds  himself  obliged  ex- 
pressly to  lay  down  this  requirement  and 
assign  reasons  for  it,  as  he  intends  to 


maintain  it  in  the  later  scheme:  vi  780  D 

fr.»  VII  806  E,  cp.  VIII  841  B.  847  E. 
Further  compare  i.  15  §  9  n.  (116),  II.  7  § 
I  «.  (231  b).     SUSEM.  (19fi) 

9  X^^^l  R^puh*  IV  413  A,  where 
however  this  number  is  given  as  only  the 
minimum^  wr  tfXij^dn  lixyifSTii  Kok  ih» 
fiot^v  jji  x^^^^**  'f'^''  iTjCkoiroXejtioiWwv.  Su- 
SEM.  (IST)  Yet  Grote  {Plato  ill.  p.  3o5 
«.  b)  observes  that  the  understanding  of 
Aristotle  himself  on  the  [loint  is  one  ma- 
terial  evidence  that  this  was  intended  by 
Plato.  Com  p.  Pt>litkm  ^291  E  for  the 
possible  number  of  the  rulers. 

10  irft^TaicurxiXC«i(v]  More  precisely 
*;o40r  Laws  v  737  e,  740  c  f,  745  n  ff. 
etc.     SUSEM.  (118) 

§  6  n  tA  jiiv  oiiv  ktX]  **Now  all 
the  discourses  of  Socrates  display  genius 
acuteness  originality  research."  wtpiTrby, 
out  of  the  common,  extraordinary;  cp. 
Metaph.  i.  1.  13:  iro^^oi^,  ingenious, 
subtle,  as  vi(iv).  4.  11  ifo^^wf  toiVo  mx 
lKWfQ%  M  flpijrai.  Both  better  taken  of 
the  Ikoiight  than  with  some  editors  of  the 
style-  (Thus  Gottbng  Commtfttariolum  de 
Ar.  Poi.  11.  3  gives  for  KOfi^h»  'cotnpta 
pulchritudo/  grace  or  finish.) 

Tov  2ci)«pdTavs]  Aristotle  then  erro- 
neously takes  the  Athenian  stranger  in 
the  Laws  to  be  Socrates,  although  the 
lime  of  the  conversation  falls  long  after 
his  deatli.  The  iipo^  should  rather  be 
con'iidered  as  personifying  enlightened 
Athens.  Sec  Susemihl /YaA  PhiL  11.667 
flr,  Trans,  of  the  La^m  p.  998  f-  StiSEM. 
(109)  Vet  all  the  same  this  stranger*  739 
C — E,  apparently  assumes  responsibility 
for  the  proposals  of  '*  Socrates  *'  in  the 
Repttbik. 

11  woXus  84TrdvTia]  sc.  Ixf<^i  for  every- 
thing to  be  right;  "but  to  lie  right  on 
all  points  may  well  be  a  hard  task/*  x^' 
X^tA  ri  jfctAd.  Bemays  however  renders 
XaXeirdi'  =  too  much  to  .isk. 

13  11J  ¥vv  ftp.  ^XTJ6b$]  The  con- 
struction changes  ;  he  begins  as  if  3fiJ<r«Tat 
were  to  follow. 
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See  pLt)  \av6av€iv    Sre    'XJ^pm  Se^<r€i  rot^  roa-ouroi^  Ba^vXcitina^  (III) 
*5  ^   Tivos    (iXXtji;    diripdpTQV    to     ttXjJ^o?,     i^    ?)?    dpyol     TrepraKi- 

a"X^tKioi    0p€'^ovTai,   /cat  irapa    tovtou?    jvvaixtSv    teal    Gepairov- 
§  7  TG>v    ere/)09    Sx^^^    iroWaTrXda-io^,      Set    p,ev     ovv    vTroTideadai  (p*  34) 

tear     etJ^Tjv,    fiijShf    fiivroL    dSuvarop.       Xeyerat   S*    oS?   Bet   top  4 

po^oBirrjv   *jrpo^    Bvo    ffXiTroifra    rtBevai    toi)s'     J'o/ioi/?,    ftpo^   t€ 

vat    teal    wpo^    toi)?    7€tTFtaJi^a?  ToTrof^,    €£    Set    ttJp    TroXfi^    fi^i; 

14  j€i7<rft  rms  rotoifrms  after  15  awtpajfrov  Vy  perhaps  rightly  \\  16  wafnk  Pp^ 
iTfpl  M'lFBk.  and  PMi^t  hand}  II  To^oii  Wdldon  ||  18  firi^kp]  M  M*Pi,  omit- 
ted by  Q**  II  19  Tf  omitted  by  P',  t«  t%v  by  M'  ]|  11  tt/kStoc  /a^i'  added  before 
ti  by  n*  and  in  the  margin  of  F*,  adopted  by  Susem,*"':  a  doubtful  case,  the  words 
would  then  bear  the  sense  of  pLakiar^  fiir.  Schmidt  inserts  them  after  irpocBtivat  {pJp 
answered  by  di  38) 


1 4  BoPvXwvCasI  Cp.  ill.  3.5  w.  (461)* 
SUSEM.  {2m) 

15  dwifi,    rh    irX^ftos]   unlimited   In 

if  tJs  ktX]  But  how  does  this  cal- 
culation agree  with  thai  made  about 
Sparta  in  9  §§  16,  17?  Compare  nn, 
(306),  (311).  Even  j^anting  that  Ihe 
present  is  the  more  correct  statement, 
how  much  smaller  must  we  imaghie  the 
number  of  citizens  to  l>e  in  Aristotle's 
own  ideal  state  according  to  the  data 
given  ivfvii).  4  §§  5 — 14?  (Scblosser). 
Suppose  these  data  reduce  the  number 
by  one  half,  one  half  the  same  objectian 
would  still  apply  to  Aristotle.  On  the 
other  hanil  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  near  his  penetrating  intellect  comes 
to  a  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  idle- 
ness which  belonged  as  a  right  to  a  privi* 
legcd  minority  of  freeborn  landholders 
was  really  the  fundamcnlal  evil  of  the 
Hellenic  state.  Confined  however  to  the 
circle  of  opinions  current  in  his  own  age 
and  nation,  the  philosopher  turns  back 
when  on  the  very  threshold  of  Ihc  tnith: 
and  follows  Plato  in  adopting  this  funda- 
mental evil  as  an  inalienable  primary 
good  for  his  own  model  state.     SusEM. 

(aoi) 

aSiih'aTovi  '*  We  should  frame  our  scheme 
on  the  most  favourable  supposition*  yet 
not  St)  as  to  l>c  impracticable."  Cp,  Laics 
%"  74I  E  :  T&,$^  fA^  Bvparii  ovt  Ai*  ^oi^Xotro 
Ifiaraiai  fiovXifffeif]*  sc,  6  StaKtxTfjLQv. 

iihroTC0[<r6ai  kut  fJx^*']  ^  reference 
to  the  expression  useii  by  Plato  /um'S  iv 
709    II   €i^^a(f0cu   SvjftuTo...)cai  tro^to&inft^ 


e^h.i  etprjKhfait  dXXA  ^aXeird  ju^v,  dward 
64  irp,  jcai  oi'jc  oXXij  ^  (tprjrr ai ;  cp.  vt 
501  A' — C  dpurra  fikv  dvtu  a  X^7o/Aev,  ef 
yivQiTO^  ;:^;aXcxi  Sit  yewiaOaif  06 
fiiuroi  dduiffiTd  7c.  On  his  part 
however  Aristotle  also  appropriates  the 
expression  ;  see  the  references  in  n.  (138) 
on  I  §  I,  esp,  B16  Set  TToXXA  trpovwore'- 
&€ltr0ai  Ka3dv€p  t^x^f^^^^'^*  *^^''<*'  fiivTOi 
fiifSitf  ToCrrtiiv  idtiMaTov  iv(vn).  4  $  1  if. 
(750).     SusEM,  (202) 

iB  X^YfTOi  S  ^  8ct  ktX]  This  is 
not  expressly  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  Laws^  but  Aristotle  bad  a  perfect 
right  to  infer  it  from  tv  704 — 709  and  V 
747  D.     SusEM.  (a03J 

10  fn.  84  icttXws  ictXJ  But  this  even 
Plato  himself  has  by  no  means  over- 
looke<i ;  see  /mtos  v  737  C  6yKot  ^  rX^- 

Xfx^'i'  fl  ^P^^  "^^  y^"  f^^  '^^^  '^^^  1^X1^ 
ffi&Xwpw*'  IT AXet f  (Schlosser).  Aristotle 
brings  the  same  objection  against  Phaleas, 
7  §  14  ff.  I  Eaton).  Compare  ft.  (110)  on 
6  g  13.     SusEM.  (204) 

Cp.  IVj|vii).  -2.  18  T^f  Ko^ofleTWfTf  itrrtjf 
t^elv,  idy  T*J»et  trwdpxi^i  yetrvtunfTcif  rota 
Trp6i  voloifls  Afftdfriov. 

11  tl  Sft  ktX]  See  yoArk  /.  Phil, 
xciri.  186^.  p.  319.  The  sense  is  clear 
from  the  parenthesis :  *  if  the  state  is  to 
be  independent  and  secure  against  ag- 
gression.' Editors  who  retained  the  ms. 
roXir*ifov  extorted  much  the  same  sense 
out  of  it,  explaining  it  to  mean  simply  a 
**  national  '*  life,  the  life  of  a  wh\i\  ;  or  a 
*'  social  "  life,  a  life  of  activity,  ir/xijtriirdi'* 
Thus  Victorius  :  a  m  on  bus  alianim  civi- 
tatum  non  penitus  abhorrcre  quae  fines 
etiam  imperii  proferre  conantui.  ShlUeto 
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^iov   iroKt^ifciv     {ov   yap    fiovov    avajKalop    itrrtp    aVT'^v    roi-  (HI) 

ovToi^  ^rjaffai  x^^9   toj/  woXefiov  8xXo£9    a  '^^piqai^a  tcara    rfip 

§  8  oltcetaif  '^tipav  itrriv,   aXKa   Kal   Trpo^   toi)^    If o  roTrovq) '    cl   Se 

25  Ti<f   iLY}   TotovTOP    dwotixiETat   ^iov^     /tjjTe    rov    tStop    fi^re    top 

Kotpop  ri}?  TToXcQ)?,   Sfita^    oifS^p    fjrrop    Set  <^oj9cpoi)sr    elvat    rot^ 

woXefiloi^^     fi^      p,6pov      ikBovatp     eh     rrjp     j^cipap     dXKa    fcal 

aTrleXffjovo'iP.  teal  to  7rX>5^o?  Se  tt}?  Kn^aeo}^  opap  Sei,  fi^  wore  « 

fieXrtop    €T€po}<:    Siopla-ai     rm     o-a<f>S<i    fLaXkop.     roaavrijp    yap 

30  etpai    ^Tjai    Setp  alcrre   ^^p    o-oj^poi'Ms:,  (Utrwep    ap    €i  rt^    clirep 

i  9  wtrre  ^rjp  ev  {rovro  yap  itrn  KadoXov  p^aXKov^  hretSrj   eari  aat^ 

tppovm^    p^kp    raXainrwpw^     hk    ^^p}*     dXX^    ^eXrimp    opo<i     to 

14  ToKejuKiv  Muret,  TroXtmr^r  PII  Ar,  Bk,  6w\iTtK6if  MontecatinOj  <:7jycfioviK6if 
jctti  /ii}  pM»oi^>  iroXtrtif^  Thurot  ||  iroXirtffw  ^^  ^aviixmaov  V^  woKiTimv  fi-ij  tti^num- 
jcoF  P*,  roXiTiHoif  M^i  ttofthrtpotf  M',  iroX*Tiiroj^  fi-q  fjntvoTtKOv  P*  (in  the  margin): — alt 
glosses  If  13  &w\ois]  bptoi^  Oncken,  Ko^ftots  ?  Susem.  ||  25  ■c^'a2>  ;i:^  Schmidt  || 
48  diroOffiv  Bender  ||  30  cr  is  omitted  by  tV*  Were  this  right  clirfi'  would  have  lo 
be  altered,  with  Bas.^,  to  etireuv    \l    31  iweiS^  Susem.  frt  3'  m  Ar,  Bk,  Susem-**' 


wrote  "  perhaps  explained  by  PL  Proiag. 

absolutely  political  and  havinfj  therefore 

.  fts  one  ingredient  woXf^K^,"    The  exprcs- 

Ition  recurs  iv(vi0.  1  §  3,  §^  5,  6  {a  pro- 

rbably  spurious  chapter)  and  6  §  7,  where 

see  Critical  notts, 

13    £  xp'4°^'"F*  *«'''X]  Cp.  vn(vi),  c.  7 
^K  1—3  (Eaton).    Susem,  (2(MS) 

§  8     24     il  SI  Tia   |ki^    TouavTov  ktX] 

'  But  if  any  one  refuse  to  approve  of  a 

llife  such  as  this"  i.€.  warlike  '*  for  the 

r«ltite  at  large  any  more  than  for  the  indi- 

vidluaL"     Whether  war  is  the  end  of  the 

state  is  a  question   de hated  [v(vri).   14 

§  t3  f.,  15  §§  i^^.     Plato  in  the  Zawj 

1  6«8  c,  vii  803,  VIII  819  A,  holds  that  it 

L  is  not. 

18  t4  wXtiBos   really  belongs  to  the 
"  dependent  claLtse.     **  Whether  perhaps  it 

might  not  be  better  to  define  otherwise, 
by  a  clearer  definition,  the  amount  of 
property  which  one  man  may  hold/'  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  MTiter  to  require 
analysis  and  precise  definition,  to  cra^t, 
TO  iiufntTnivov, 

19  Tocravniv  vcLp  tlva£  (^«n.]  Lintrs 
V  737  D  yijt  fixtf  cit6ffiff  irtfcroLff  <Tui<^pQ*fai 
SvTat  lKa»^  Tpitpeiif  irXef^vas  3'  oCt&h  irpatr- 
Sei.  With  what  follows  compare  7  §  7  w. 
(237  b>.     Susem.  (20e) 

3 1  icad^Xou  i&oXXov]  *'  For  this  (term) 
is  too  vague  {cp.  ^fa  ^iXXor,  1  §  1)  since 
men  may  live  frugally  and  at  the  same 
time  wretchedly  ":  literally,  in  hardships 


and  distress. 

g  9  cRu+povttS  here  and  iv(vn).  5  I  r, 
and  irui^po<rvvf\  ill.  4  §  t6  can  only 
mean '  parsimoniously  \  *  parsimony '.  But 
in  11/5  §  10  ft.  iini),  7  §  11  n.  (141), 
i.i3§if„§6(in),  iv(vn).  I  §4  (691), 
3  §  3i  »5  §§  5-'4»  16  S  8  the  meaning  is 
temperance  or  self-restraint  in  reference 
to  eating  atid  drinking  and  the  appetite  of 
sex:  and  it  is  from  this  side  that  the  virtue 
is  depicted  in  AYr.  Etk.  I  n.  cc.  10,  n  (1117 
b  13  ff,).  There  however  Aristotle  himself 
explains  how  extravagance  leads  to  pro- 
fligacy and  to  excesses  in  this  direction, 
and  that  airbrrof,  properly  a  spendthrift, 
comes  to  mean  a  profligate  ;  ib.  IV.  i  §  3t 
1 1 19  b  30,  §  35 , 1 1 1 1  b  1 7.  In  Nic.  Eth.  1  v. 
3  §  4,  1 133  b  5,  4  §  4,  1115  b  13  ffti^^r 
has  yet  another  meaning ;  viz,  modest. 
Lastly,  Van  der  Rest  observes  that  the 
next  objection  lirought  against  Plato 
affects  only  a  certain  inexactitude  of  ex- 
pression and  not  the  thought,  which  is  no 
other  than  that  followed  by  Aristotle,  of 
a  right  mean  between  excessive  wealth 
and  excessive  poverty:  see  esp.  Laws  V 
741  E :  y^piQr\.npih^  y^p  o6k  (yettrtp  iv  r^ 
rmavTT}  KaracKevj :  and  next  note*  SuSEM. 
(306  t>) 

33  opos]  A  better  definition  would  be, 
to  live  frugally  and  liberally.  *'  Conip. 
IV(vh).  5.  I  «.  i\tvB(fdun  dfia  koI  em* 
fpphvtat ;  It.  7.  7  «.  TQv  iJJaov  ffTox<^'^^(^*' I 
Vf(tv).  11.  4  Tt^K  nJri'X'^Mruj*'  ^  jcr^if  ^ 
fxiffrf  jieXrlffTTi  riyrw."     SuSEM.  (307) 
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rpv<f>dt^    dKoXovOf}(T€tt     rm      Zk     ro     fViTTOj/o*?),    iwel     ^ovat    y 

35  ela-lv   [e^ci^]    aperal    irepl   rrjp    r?}?    ovala^    j^pijtnif   avrai,    olov 

ouaia  irpiim^  {p'kv]  t}   dvSpem*;  XPV^^^^  ^^^  io^rip,   o-m^popm^  Bk 

KOI    €K€v0€pi{i)<;     eariv,     Sare     Kol    ra?     efei?    dva/ffcaiov    eivai 

%  10  frepl  avTt}v  ravrm.      aroTrov   Bk  xal  to  ra?  tcr^aei^  taa^ovra  rh  « 

ir€pl  TO    wXt^Go^    t(Zv    iroXiTwii    p,rj    KaraaKeva^eiPt     aXX     a(f>€t- 

40  vat  Ttjv    T€KV07rotlap    dopiarov    c5?    iKavtS^   aif    ofiaXta'df}<J0fi€V7jv 

etV    TO    avTo    ttX^^o?     Bta    ra?    dT€icvla^    ou^tt^vovp     yepprnpLivrnv, 

*  §  11  ^Tt     BoK€i     TOVTO      KoX     VVP     (TVpL^aiVElV     W€pl     Trt?     TToXttii*      Bet     &€ 

TOVT    ov^  o/iowi)9   d/cptffayfi  €')(€t¥  [yrepX  Ta^  TfoXct?]   Tore  Kal   vvv* 

vvp   p,kv    yap    ovBh^^    diropei   Sid    to   p^epl^etrffat    rd^;    ovala^    eh 

oirotjovovv  irXr}6Q^f    Tore  Se  dBtaLpirmv  ovamp  dpdyfci}   toi)^  ira* 

5  pd^vya^    p'VBkp    e^eiv^    idv  re    ikaTTOv^^    cJcrt   rb   ttXtJ^o?    idv   T€ 

33  iKaripifi  Koraes,  iKdttpotf  FH  Ar.  Bk.  ||  t^]  to  H*  Ar,  Bk,  ||  rb]  na  H' 
Ar.  Bk.  ami  U*  {isi  hand)  11  34  rfl  t<J  n»  Ar.  Bk.  II  rb]  tw  F'^  Q"  Ar.  Aid.  Bk. 
II  iTrir6yus]  iaboriose  vivert  William,  no  doubt  an  addition  of  his  own :  hence  ^p 
Sii5iem,^*-  erroneously  ||  35  [ejeis]  Susenu  ||  dprral]  alperoi  written  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  maipn  of  the  Munich  copy  of  the  Aldine,  first  found  in  Vet  tori 
and  wrongly  defendeii  by  Bckker^  Madvig^  Bemays  \  omitted  by  Schneider  as  a  gloss 
upon  ffeij  II  ^%'Si^]  t\iv  W,  Apparently  William  translated  from  the  following 
order:  aurat  at  f^«f  tMv  operai  itc/jI  tt^i'  e^tP  r^t  otViai,  Ar*  from  the  following; 
avrat  ol  ctpcraf  ttsiv  t^tx.\  irtpl  r^v  X/*V'''  ^^7*  iii'#fas  II  36  fiiv  is  omitted  liy  T  n*  Bk. 
II  37  tieit  Susem.^  x/"7<''"5  ^  IT  Ar.  Bk.,  alpi<r(i^  Madvig :  Bemays  conjectures  inpl 
rat  KTTjcreij  airayKcuoP  avrat  <Imi  raiVas,  not  happily  SI  ehai  after  38  ai^r^v  IF  Bk. 
II     40  afOfi,a\taBtfffOfi.ivr}y  Madvig  for  av  btxaKiff&tj^fotJiiinjv 

1165  b  a  [we/jl  rdf  ir6\etf]  Bender  who  also  conjectures  royra  Bk  aux  otb^^  re  for  3« 
5^  t&0t'  oi'x  IJ  4  v(pl^t*yat  FM'  and  P*  (ist  hand),  and  tbe  scribe  restored  this  after 
p*  had  emended  it  to  Trapd^ryat 


33  X*^^']  'f  ^he  two  be  separated. 

34  TO  iiriirovwf  i^^y). 

j5  c£p€Tal,.-ftvTCti]  TheM?  are  the  only 
virtues  that  have  to  do  with  the  use  of 
property*     oloi'^Imean. 

§  10  38  lo-itovT*]  Lati*^  V  740  B— 
741  A-     SUSEM.  (207  b) 

*'  Tis  strange  that  while  equalizing  their 
properties  he  should  not  regulate  the  num- 
bers of  bis  citizens.'* 

39  dXV  eU^tvat  ktK]  This  too  is 
very  inexactly  expressed.  All  that  Plato 
in  the  Ltmts  intends,  indeed  all  that  he  is 
able  to  effect,  is  to  keep  the  number  of 
citizens  unalterably  the  same  :  i.e.  exactly 
5040  elder  men,  as  many  younger  tnen, 
with  twice  that  numl>er  of  women.  All 
beyond  that  number  must^  as  he  expressly 
prescribes,  go  abroad,  to  found  colonics. 


One  son  and  one  daughter^  then,  is  the 
normal  family  :  only  when  there  is  child* 
lessness  or  death  does  it  become  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  other  children 
in  order  to  marry  heirs  or  heiresses,  and 
to  be  adopted  by  the  childless  (Schlosser). 
As  it  stands  at  present,  the  polemic  does 
not  touch  Plato.  If  Aristotle  held  the 
means  proposed  by  IMato  to  avoid  an 
excess  of  the  prescribed  number  to  be 
impracticable  or  impossible  to  realize  he 
should  have  proved  his  point,  as  he  easily 
might  have  done.     Susbm.  (208) 

§11  1165  b  1  ovx  ^^oC<»*S  <t*c|»ipws=^ 
aKpi^i^rrtpo*  :  **  whereas  that  requires  to 
be  fixed  with  a  great  deal  more  nicety  in 
the  supposed  case  than  at  present/*  Cp. 
7  §  18  oiW  (^fjiv  n. 

4     iriifM£|£|vYCL$]   the  cadets  ;  like  ira/»J- 
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I 


}  12  TrXetoy?.     ft^aXkov   Be    Seiv  vwoXdffot    rt?  av   wplaOai   rrj^  ovala^  7 
rr}p    7€Kpo7roi(apf   wcrrc  dpiOp^v    Tf,ifo<i   /ij)    *n\^lopa  yepvav  tovto 
o€    Tiuevai     to     irXrjdo<i     aTro^Xiirovra     wpo^     ra?     rvj^a^j    &v  (p.  35) 
<rvfipaLP7}     reXevrav     npa^     t£v     yevpffdevraiP,     teal    irpo^     ttjp 

\1B  r£p     aXXtav     drexvlau,       to     S*      d<f)Ha-dat,     KaBdw€p     iv     toi^ 

It  aXXat^    TToXeo'tf     Trevta^    apayfcaiov    aiTtop    ylpeaBai     rots     ttq" 

Xtrat?,  77     Sc    Tr€via    ardo'LP     ijiirot^l    koX     KaKoypyiav,      ^eiSmp 

fiiif   ovp    0     KopipSto^f    wp    popLoBeTT}*;    rmp    dp-^aioTarmp,    toi)? 

otxouq  tcouv  i^V^V   SeiP  Biafj,€P€iv  koI    to   wXtjOo^s   twv  ttoXitwp^ 

15  fcal   el  TO  TTpmTQP  dplaov^  et')(op  roi)?  KXiqpov^  trdpTC^  xard   p^e- 

i  14  7e^o9"  ip  &€  roi^  vofLoi^  roi/roi?  rovPaPTiov  iaTip.  dXXd  irepl 
p^p  TQvrmp  irm  &p  otofieffa  fiiXriov  l;j^€tp,  XeKriou  varepov" 
eXXeXeiTTTat    hk  T0t9    v6fjt,ot^   tovtoi^    teal   rd   ire  pi    toi)?    apy^pv-  b 

II  aXXmt  r  M',  irXda-rati  V^TP  Ar.  Bk.  (tX  over  an  erasure  P")  ||  12  [*ff5ti?y... 
17  vwT€pov\  Schmidt  ||  14  koX}  Kard^  Bemays  |J  15  roi)%  KXyfpavs  before  afitrovi  IP 
BL,  before  elxoi'  M-Pi     ]\    wdMras  Bk.*    ||     17  ok  after  /SArtor  H"  Bk. 


opoi  friroi,  supernumeraries  outside  the 
traces  J  the  elder  brother  being  the  yoke* 
horse,  fE>7io*  tirwof. 

§  13  6  Take  fmWo^  with  r^r  oi'trfar. 
7  mtrrt  dpiO|xov  tlvos]  Stalislics  will 
have  to  be  collected  to  determine  oe  the 
average  how  many  chihlren  die  Ijefore 
reachiog  maturity  and  how  many  mar- 
riages are  without  issue.  **  Thus/'  says 
Schlosscr,  "  the  idea  of  political  arithme- 
tic is  no  novelty."  Aristotle  is  a  pre- 
cursor of  Malthus  (Eaton).  Com  p.  also 
£xc.  It  to  B.  II.     Sl'sem.  (309) 

Grote  III,  128—131 :  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle saw  clearly  the  law  of  population, 
but  did  not  recognise  the  common  ele- 
ment in  the  positive  and  prudential 
checks  sufficiently  to  coordinate  thtm,  as 
Mai  thus  did. 

8  These  "accidents  of  life  '*  arc  before 
Plato,  Laws  v  740  c — E,  cp.  Grote  in.  p. 
339  n.  (g).  Perhaps  what  Aristolk  de- 
precates is  the  Maisser  faire\  diptttrBcu,  to 
leave  it  to  the  citijtens  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion. 

§  13  10  rh  S*  cufMurScii  ktX]  Aris- 
totle (? )  rcpca  t  s  I  h  is  7  §  5 .  S  L's  e  M .  ( 30»  t>) 
I  a  'f\  ok  irtvCa  rrX]  See  Laws  v  744 
D ;  also  the  account  of  the  transition  from 
oligarchy  to  democracy  AV/.  viii  555 
»— 557  A- 

^(C8wv  i  Kof  Cv^vof]  Nothing  is  known 
of  any  such  ancient  lawgiver  of  Connlh. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  difTerent  from  the 
better  known  Pheidon  of  Argos,  about 
whom  see  vni(v).  10,  6.    Yet  %e  is  called 


a  Corinthian  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindaj* 
Olymp,  XIII.  3o;  rot/ra  U  ^ijffti',  i-Kti.^ 

ffrdtfftia.  This  is  one  of  the  serious  diffi- 
culties in  this  chapter  mentioned  Introd^ 
p,  33  ff.  4t  14  (4).  There  is  always  the 
heroic  remedy ;  see  Critical  NoUs  and 
M.  Schmidt  'm /ahrk  /.  Phil,  CXXV. 
1881*  p.  S21. 

16  Iv  h\  Tflit  v^i.«  rrX]  A  decided- 
ly unfounded  assertion »  as  was  explained 
in  the  ni>U  on  §  10.  Aristotle  (?)  repeats 
thiij  objection  against  Phaleas,  7  S  5: 
comp.  H.  [204)  on  g  7.     SUSEM.  (210) 

§  14  17  CoTipovJ  IX  (VI t),  10  8  II  f, 
and  esp.  16  §  15  L  n.  (946),  From  the 
latter  passage  it  is  seen  of  what  means 
he  Ls  thinking.  To  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  fixed  number  of  the  citizens  Ariii- 
totle  sanctions  the  procuring  of  abortion. 
Cp.  Introd.  p.  56  and  n.  (192)  on  §  5. 
SUSEM.  (211) 

18  iXXiXiiTTTat  ktX]  Imws  v  734  e  : 
the  warp  is  necessarily  stronger  and  hrraer 
than  the  woof^  o^f c  d^  rDi>i  /xe-^dXar  kpx^'^^^ 
Ta/s  xhXttstM  ^^oj^ras  5*1  haiK^vi^Bai  run* 
rphwQv  Ttkin-^  kqX  Toi>f  <fpxKpk%  iroidff^ 
/jla^rajfUT^^iTai  ^*fd<rroTf  ifarA  \byw.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  objection  of  Aris- 
totle's is  altogether  unfair.  In  the  Lcews 
Plalo  has  dune  exactly  that  which  Aris- 
totle here  requires;  he  has  prescribed 
for  all  the  citizens  of  his  model  state 
the  same  course  of  training,  on  the 
ground  of  which  he  expects  them  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  which  among  them 
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ra^;     wm^     eaovrat      8ta<f>ipovr€^     rwv     dpy^oiicpwv.     (ftrjal     yap  (III) 

2  0  S€ip,   &<rw€p  i^   irepoif  to    arTjfjLOptop   ipiov   ylperai  Ti)*i  KpoxT}^, 

§  le  oKtq)  Kal  TO  1)9  apj(oifTa<;  €j(€iu  Selp  wpo^  tov^  dp)(Ofi€PQVs»      iir^l 

Sk     TTjv     waaau   ova- tap   itplijai    jtP€a0ai   p^el^ova  fU'Xpt  ttcptc^ 

TrXacriz?,    Sta   ri  rovr    ovk    ap  ett}    iwl   rij?    7^?    MxP*'   '''*"*'^J 

Kal   Trip  rwp   otKOweBioP    2e   hialp€<nv   het   (TKOTreiVy   fi^   froT    ov 

1$  <rvfA<f)ip€i,    wpo^    oiKovop^lap'     8vo    yap    otxoTreha    ktcaaT^    eveifie 


1^  ^ut  n^  Bk.  [|  30  2«i>']  3if  Koraes;  Conring  would  omit  Sfty  here  or  in  it. 
Bergk,  while  defeoding  ffeo',  suggested  <oi'>3^  <:dXXo  ^>  Fiinf,  Abkand,  p.  65 
».  1  (Leipi*  1S83)  II  II  Sel  n^  It  \k'Kt\,,.i^  tA%€bf\  Schmidt,  perhaps  rightly,  cp, 
nn.  (113)  (214)  (115)  II  35  (ruM^^/>«t  MT^L*  Aid.  and  P^^^  (ist  hand),  cvfi^pipn 
rP*Q«^T^U^Bk.  and  P«  (corr.^J  and  a  later  hand  in  P« 


are  better  fitted  for  the  warp  and  ivhich 
for  the  woof»  and  to  vote  accortlingly  at 
the  election  of  raagistrates.  What  other 
means  has  Aristotle  at  his  command  for 
his  own  ideal  state?  Besides  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  by  the  institution  of  the 
Nocturnal  Assembly  (rs  explained  in 
H.  193  on  §  «i)  Plato  aimed  at  making 
especial  provision  for  a  staff  (personnel) 
more  highly  qualified  to  administer  the 
government  and  to  hold  offices  of  stale. 
The  osf^rtiun  then  that  this  simile  is  all 
that  we  learn  from  him  as  to  the  character 
of  those  qualified  for  the  government  is  a 
mistake  due  to  a  too  hasty  perusal  of  the 
dialogue  in  question.  There  might  cer- 
tainly have  been  good  reason  for  a  doubt 
whether  the  institution  was  practicable; 
but  here  no  such  doubt  is  expressed* 
SusEM.  (312) 

It  is  the  professed  object  of  the  J?/*t- 
ntfrnis  to  expound  the  course  of  study  for 
the  Nocturnal  Assembly  which  is  to  aim 
at  controlling  the  election  of  magistrates. 
But  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  Aris' 
totlc^s  silence  respecting  it ;  Zeller  P/afa 
p,6i6  ft.  (59)  Eng.  tr. 

10  <rTTijJwviov...iep<5»CTit]  Zeller  JPfa- 
ionic  Studus  p.  107  took  these  terms  in 
the  Laius  to  refer  to  the  appointment  of 
magistracies  and  of  the  laws  for  them.  But 
in  PL  PoHtUus  183  8,  309  B,  the  brave 
and  energetic  natures  are  the  warp  and 
the  gentler  and  weaker  natures  the  woof, 

21  Silv]  Taking  up  the  preceding 
hu»  of  line  10. 

§  IS  It  would  certainly  relieve  the 
chapter  to  reject  this  section,  as  M. 
Schmidt  proposes » 

11  pixP^  ir<vTairX(urCas]  Here  and 
7  §  4  Aristotle  |?)  has  mistaken  Plato's 
meaning,  as  if  he  had  permitted  the  accumu- 
lation of  moveable  property  to  the  amount 


of  four  times  the  value  of  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  the  family.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  Laxm  V  744  e  {cf.  VI  775  E  IT)  he 
only  allows  the  increase  of  the  total  pro- 
perty to  this  fourfold  value  \  consequently 
only  the  acquisition  of  three  times  as 
much  personal  property.  The  recurrence 
of  the  mistake  at  least  favours  the  as- 
sumption that  both  passages  are  by  the 
same  author.     Susem.  (213) 

ictX]  This  objection  is  simply  incompre- 
hensible. There  is  not  the  least  provi- 
sion for  an  increase  of  landed  property  in 
Aristotle*s  own  ideal  state  1  sec  IV  (Vll), 
10  §  9  ff.     StrsEM.  (214) 

35  Sio  ^dp  oUcdiTfSa]  One  home- 
stead near  the  city  and  the  centre  of  the 
territory  and  one  placed  on  its  borders, 
the  latter  to  be  occupied  and  managed  by 
the  married  son  and  heir  to  the  farm; 
Lardis  v  745  E,  VJ  775  E  ff.,  cp.  viii  848. 
Aristotle  (?)  here  blames  this  arrangement, 
but  in  his  own  pattern  state  he  has  adop- 
ted something  very  similar  iv  (vii),  10  g 
II.  We  might  assume  that  when  he 
wrote  Bk.  iv  (vil).  he  had  changed  his 
mind  and  then  forgotten  to  expunge  from 
his  criticism  of  Plato  the  passage  before 
us  as  no  longer  in  point.  Here  how- 
ever M.  Schmidt's  suggestion  of  interpo- 
lation is  Quite  as  obvious,  although  it  may 
be  met  by  an  inquiry  whether  a  later 
editor  would  not  have  carefully  avoided 
introducing  this  inconsistency*  SuSEM* 
{21D) 

But  is  the  inconsist  ency  proved  ?  *  ^  Plato 
would  assign  to  each  man  two  o/if^ett 
Laxm  745  E,  oil  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  ok<f- 
irffla^  oiiifitts:  Aristotle  recommends  two 
*f\iJpoi,  not  two  nlK-i^atix  or  regular  esta- 
blishments'* (Jackson).  To  this  I  reply 
that  Pkto  too  repeatedly  uses  the  cxprcs- 


< 
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ZXtj  ffovXerai  fj^ev  elpat  ^rjre  S^jfioxpaTia  firjre  oXtyap^iat 
p,i(Ti}  Bk  TOVTiapf  rjy  xaXovat  TrciXirelap*  ix  jap  rmif  ottXi' 
revovrmp  ia-rlv.  el  ^ev  ovif  m<t  Kotvorartjp  ravT7}p  KarafTKtvd- 
30  ^€L  raU  TToAeo-t  rmv  dXXmv  woXiret^v,  fcaXm  etpj^KCP  icw^' 
§1  S'  <U9  aplarrju  ftera  rrfv  TTpdrijp  TroXtreiaVy  ou  KaXw^. 
Tdx<^  J^P  TJjP  rmv  KaKtivmp  rt?  &p  iwatpiiiete  paXXoVy  rj  /cap 
1 17  uXXrjp  TLpa  dpiaroKpariKmrepap.    Spioi  pip  ovp  Xiyovaip    ei?    Set  10 

^7  §ov\rrai  after  p^iv  M'P^  |]  1^  {tl  ^^^,..1166  a  6  5ij/i<wfpari*d]  Schmidt,  pro- 
bably rightly,  cp.  n.  {113)  ll  30  woXtrtlai'  IP  Bk.  and  P*'^,(ist  hantl)  yp,  wo\t' 
rtim  P  (conr.^  in  the  margin),  in  V^  iroXiTenDM  was  writteo  over  it  by  a  later  hand, 
but  again  erased    ||     31  ra  after  a**  n*  Bk» 


sion  KX^pai,  Even  supposing  ihat,  in  con- 
tratiislmction  to  hittu  Aristotle  really  in- 
tended to  provide  only  one  of  the  two 
estates  with  a  dwelling-bouse,  how  can 
he  have  believed  that  io  fann  two  estates 
in  separate  localities  would  thus  be  made 
easier  than  if  they  had  dwellings  upon 
them  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  the  opposite 
Will  bold  good  ?  -  Nay  more,  what  idea 
are  we  to  form  of  two  such  detachc<I  pro- 
perties, one  near  the  town  and  one  in  the 
count  ryp  unless  there  are  farm -buildings 
and  a  house  itpon  the  latter?  If  this  be 
sOj,  the  above  supposition  is  J  priori  im- 
possible* Even  Plato  does  not  arrange 
that  the  country  house  shall  be  a  regular 
establishment  in  the  sense  of  being  always 
inhabited,  but  I  he  son  who  inherils  suc- 
ceetls  to  it  as  soon  as  he  is  grown  up  and 
married  I  and  so  sets  up  the  second  esta* 
blishment  there  {Lmvs  vi  775  e  i).  In 
Aristotle^s  best  state  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  second  dwelling-house  is  cer- 
taioly  excluded,  because  there,  when  the 
heir  marries,  he  succeeds  his  superan- 
nuated  father  as  citizen  and  consequently 
as  proprietor  of  both  the  family  proper- 
ties (see  note  and  Excursus  on  tv[vn]. 
16  §  10,  1335  a  3-3 — 35);  but  that  is  the 
aole  point  in  which  Aristotle  diverges 
liom  Plato  in  this  matter.  To  what  pur- 
pose he  would  destine  this  second  house 
can  only  be  conjectured ;  it  may  be  to 
lodge  the  superannuated  father,  perhaps 
with  the  lands  belonging  to  it  as  a  sort  of 
retiring  pension.  In  any  case  the  incon- 
sistency, as  Aristotle's  text  has  come 
down  to  usj  is  unquestionable,     SUSEM* 

16  6«X<4v  x**P^s  =  distinct,  separate 
homesteads. 

S  10  <rivTa|«]  The  entire  arrange- 
ment of  the  constitution  tends  neither  to 


oligarchy  nor  to  democracy  but  to  some- 
thing intermediate  known  as  Polity.  Plato's 
ciliiens  are  the  heavy -armed  men :  Lanas 
Yi  753  IV,  irdfr^rff  yikv  ^oii^bn^tWur  t^i  twit 
k^ypvTwv  alpia^ijfj  ^Troarotxtp  dtf  ottXo.  Iw 
wiKo.  17  TTt^Ko.  TiButrrai  Kcd  woXifwv  *ejc«- 
vwv^Kun^tM.  This  is  the  criterion  of  a 
*  Pohty*. 

aS  iroXiTfCavl  Compare  in.  7  §  4 
with  the  notes  and  references  there  given. 
SUSEM.  (216) 

19  i&«  KotvordiTijv  ktX]  **as  the  most 
universally  adapted  for  cities  at  large" 
VI  (tv).  c.  u  with  «.  {1282}  on  §  i. 
SUSEM*  (217) 

31  ir|i*STr|¥  =  highest,  normal.  So  6 
vpQTOt  auWoytafios.     Corap.  i.  ^.  5. 

31  Plato's  arrangement  j^^r/*.  B.  VI U 
implies  this. 

33  apurroKpaTiicwT^pair]  i.e*  a  con- 
stitution which  J  like  the  Spartan^  has  the 
character  of  an  Aristocracy  to  a  greater 
extent  tlian  Polity,  The  term  may  be 
thus  explained  j  true  Aristocracy  coin- 
cides with  Aristotle's  best  constitution ; 
but  in  a  transferred  and  secondary  sense 
this  name  is  earned  by  such  constitU' 
tions  as  combine  arislocratical  with  oli- 
garchical and  democratical  elements^  like 
CarthagCt  or  only  with  democratical  ele- 
ments, like  Sparta;  this  is  stated  VI (tv). 
7  §§  ^—4.  cp.  vi(iv).  9  I  6  fr.,  1  §  I  w. 
(1135)1  §  4  «■  (»»40t  lo  §  t,  II  I  1. 
Further  consult  Excursus  I.  on  Bk,  III 
and  the  notes  to  in*  5  §  10  (521),  13  §  9 
(595)- §  "  (597),  §  '3  (601),  §14  (614);  H 
%  15  (633),  17  §  3  {077h  §  5  (678):  vi(tv). 
2%  2  (1136 — 7).  Of  course  such  mixed 
constitutional  forms  are  nearer  to  the  true 
Aristocracy  than  is  Polity,  which  is  a 
blending  of  Oligarchy  and  Democracy; 
vi(iv).  cc.  8,  9.     See  on  this  the  notes  to 
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35  yfiePTjp^  Bio  Koi  r^if  rmv  Aatc^ZaL^ovtwu  iiratvovatp  {upat 
yap  avTTJp  ot  fJL€P  ef  oXiyapxic^f;  teal  fjLOPap')(las  fcal  S?;/iO- 
Kparla^  ^aaiv^  Xe^oj^re?  Trjv  fi€v  0aciXelap  p^ovap^iap,  tjJi' 
Se  T^p  y€p6pT(i>p  tipXV^  oXtyapj^iaPf  hie}iiOKpaT€lti0ai  Be 
Kara  rrjp  r^v  i^opmv  dpj(r}v  Bid  to  ifc  rov  Bi^fiov  €lpai  701)9 
40  i<f>6pov<;  •     0?  Be    t!)p    pL€P     ii^opelav    elvai    rvpapvlBa^    BijpLOKpa'  (p-  3«) 

rd     avaalria    xal  top    aXXop    0iop    top 
T0I9  pop^oi^   €tp7)Tat   TOVTot^i  cu?    Biop    <Tvy-  11 


Teladai    Be    KUTa 


"S  J  tcad'    ripepap)  *    eV 


34  w<ikiT€tSiv]  ir<ikvrQ»  V  V"  \\  35  t^i'  omitted  by  V  M"  [|  tw  omitted  by  P* 
H  39  tQv  omitled  by  M*P\  [tuw]  Susem*^*  II  40  i<^ofl%»  IP  and  P*  (ist  hand, 
emended  by  a  later  band) 


111.  7  §  4  (556,  538);  Vi(rv).  1  §  4  (1 141), 
7  §4  0^37).     SusEM.  (218) 

§  IT  33  Iviot  |ftiv  o^v  ktK]  Cp, 
iv(vii).  14  §  16  w,  (911),  vi(iv)*  r  §  6  «. 
(i  123).  Thus  we  learn  that  two  schools 
of  political  theorists,  to  one  of  which 
Ephoros  perhaps  belonged  ^  dissented 
from  tlie  writers  opinion  and  agreed  in 
regarding  monarchy,  oligarchy*  and  de- 
mocracy as  elements  of  the  Spartan  con* 
slilution ;  while  the  iiecond  school  (40  ot 
5^)  added  tyranny  as  a  fourth  element. 
It  is  strange  that  m  this  passage  Ari- 
stotle (?)  takes  up  no  definite  position  in 
relation  to  the  two  views  and  docs  not 
oppose  to  them  his  own.  Presumably 
he  judged  it  sufficient,  in  order  not  to 
enter  on  a  lonper  digression,  to  have 
denominated  this  constitution  a  mixed 
aristocracy.  From  the  explanations  which 
he  has  devoted  specially  to  it  we  leam 
that  he  looked  upon  the  council  of  Elders 
as  the  aristocratical,  the  Kphors  as  the 
democratic  clement  in  it,  9  §§  19 — a8, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  as  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  related  to  Tvpa^wlt:  see  on  9 
I  30.  He  finds  another  democratic  ele- 
ment, though  such  in  intention  only, 
in  the  conunon  messes,  9  |  31.  lie 
regards  the  Spartan  kingship  as  far  too 
limited  to  give  the  constitution  any  par- 
ticular colouring :  nt*  14  §§  3,  4;  15  f§  1, 
1;  i6g  r-  It  IS  still  more  strange  then 
that  Aristotle  (?)  otdy  mentions  here  the 
views  of  those  other  theorists  on  this  sub- 
ject, passing  over  in  total  silence  that  ex- 
pressed by  Plato  himself  in  the  Laws  iv 
713  c  ff,  (cp.  Ill  60^2  A  f.|  693  E),  a  view 
which  stands  much  nearer  to  his  own, 
representing  the  Spartan  constitution  as 

*  Sec  on  lhi&  Inirtni,  p.  35  n,  3  aiid  Su&emiht'ii 
critical  cditioa  p.  lxu. 


mainly  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  de- 
mocracy, but  with  the  addition  of  the 
royal  office  and  an  dement  akin  in  one 
view  to  rvp^vvh^  in  anoLher  to  democracy, 
viic  the  Ephors.  Plato  himself  tells  us, 
Lcnvs  xn  961  e,  that  he  was  not  the  first 
to  pronounce  a  mixed  constitution  the 
most  excellent  in  practice:  0^  hk  aoifnit- 
raroi,  tij  ofoi^rai,  irp6i  rtLvri  Tt  (liberty 
and  dominion  over  others)  Kcd  ra  rmavTa 

j^Xiircufi  presumably  bis  predecessors 
were  to  some  ej«teni  the  same  who  are 
here  noticed.  Compare  further  Excur- 
sus I  to  Bk.  in.     Slsem.  (219) 

I  Socrates  Lacedaemonios  fid\i<na  drj^o- 
KpaTovfi^^ai'^  Tvyxdv^tf^dldi  Arcopag,  §  6j 
(Spengel). 

§  18  1366  a  I  k\f%\  ToSs  vofioii  ktX] 
Laws  111  693  D  f.  e^ffi  TroXtTeiUJV  qIov  firj- 
Tip€t  Svo  TUfh,.,Kal  T^K  filif  Trpo^a'^ofxvdv 
fi^vapxioM  ipBoVt  TiQtf  3'  at  britioKpariay  *. 
Persia  is  the  extreme  case  of  the  one, 
Athens  of  the  other :  5ft"  irj  ol/v  Kai  ajfo^- 
KOLtov  fxtraXitfieif  dpL^iv  toitqip  i  701  E; 
VI  756  E  fUiSOff  hv  fx"^^  fiovapxifc^s  Kal 
SrjfioKpaTtKT}^  iroXiTe/as  175  del  del  jucfTcvew 
T^v  TToXiTetaw :  cp.  IV  7 12  D  f.  However 
what  Plato  really  says  in  these  passages  is 
somewhat  different,  vix.  that  a  good  con- 
stitution must  /loid  the  mean  between 
democracy  and  monarfhy.  Moreover  he 
expressly  guards  against  being  supposed 
to  derive  anything  in  his  mixed  form  of 
the  state  from  rvpxxvvU^  iv  711  c:  Wvo 
JiJ  iroTf  ■JToXiTe/ov  ixofAtf  iv  vt^  t^  iroXct 
irpOifTdTrav't,..olov  ^TjfjiOKpaTlatf  nwt  1j 
dXiyapx^ftv  ^  dpnTTOKparUiy  ^  ^a^riXiKifv, 
ov  ydp  dri  TVpavvl6a  yi  ttov  Xiyotf  ay :  and 
in  the  kt-publk  he  has  already  himself 


11,  6.  18] 
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tcetcBai    tt^v   apltrryiv    irokiTEiav    Ik    ^^fcparla^    koX    rvpavid-  (III) 

4  waawv.      ^iXrtov  qvv  Xiyovatv  ol  irkuov^  ^irfvvPT€<;\^    17  ^ap  ix 

ti66  a  5  x^^P^^'^^^  P*  ^^^  ^  (I St  hand^  emended  by  a.  later  hand)    [\   tra^uf  F    || 
4  [^■■■5  /SeXriwi']  Riese,  see  Comm. 


pronounced  democracy  and  rvpawpis  to  be 
the  two  worst  governments,  the  latter  as 
the  extreme  of  despotic  rule,  the  former 
as  the  extreme  of  liberty.  Aristotle  how- 
ever everywhere  else  calls  Oligarchy  and 
rvpawii  the  two  worst  forms  of  govern* 
ment,  see  on  vi(iv),  ii  §  ii  a.  (1305):  so 
that  here  he  contradicts  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  in  the  Laws  it  is  no 
doubt  true  that  every  unlimited,  i.e,  pure 
and  unmixed*  monarchy  coincides  with 
rvpavvi^:  ui  691  O— 701  E,  IV  710  E, 
71a  C  fif.  :  kingship  or  limited  monarchy 
and  limited  democrm:y  are  intermediate 
or  mixed  fonns.  Hence  it  would  cer- 
tainly l)c  no  incorrect  expression  of 
Plato's  thought  in  the  Laws,  that  the 
right  constitution  should  hold  a  mean 
between  democracy  and  npawh,  Btit 
from  this  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  it  must  be  compounded  of  the  two: 
for  it  would  also  be  a  mean  between 
them  if  it  were  compounded  of  forms 
which  approximate  partly  to  the  one 
partly  to  the  other,  in  order  thus  to  blend 
freedom  with  order  or  authority.  *In 
the  passages  in  question  Plato  is  speak- 
ing of  monarchy  and  democracy  as  prin- 
ciples of  all  government,  not  of  certain 
constitutions,  since  he  finds  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority  more  clearly  stamped 
on  the  one,  that  of  liberty  on  the  other'' 
(Hcnkel).  Consequently,  to  make  the 
stale  in  the  La^vs  a  combination  of 
otigari'kiajl  with  democratical  elements 
is  not  inconsistent  with  his  require- 
ment. Besides,  it  is  also  incorrect  to  call 
these  the  only  constituentji  of  the  mixed 
form  and  so  to  make  the  constitution 
simply  a  Polity  (iroX*Te/tt) :  for  it  de- 
serves lo  be  called  a  mixed  aristocracy 
with  far  greater  right  than  the  Spartan 
constitution:  see  an  §  5  (1 93),  §  14  {^l1)t 
§  It  (220);  Susemihl  PiaL  PhiL  11.  6^4 
— 631,  Translation  of  the  Laws  p.  980; 
also  Zellcr  Plata  p.  535  f.  Eng.  tr.  Nor 
is  this  state  of  the  Laws  without  a  cer- 
tain monarchical  head  j  for  in  so  far  xs  it 
too  is  preeminently  an  educating  institu- 
tion, such  a  post  is  filled  l>y  the  highest 
official  who  presides  over  education. 
However  Menlcel  {Stndien  65)  is  quite 
right  in  inferring  from  all  the  foregoing 

H. 


that  the  monarchical  element  of  the  state 
is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  the  magis- 
trates collectively,  in  virtue  of  the  ex- 
tended powers  assigned  to  them.  But 
this  by  no  means  excludes  the  substantial 
correctness  of  Oncken's  remark  {op.  c*  I* 
109):  ** taken  literally  monarchy  and 
democracy  are  incapable  of  reconcilia- 
tion :  for  where  one  rules,  all  cannot  rule, 
and  conversely.  But  if  a  reconciliation 
or  blending  of  the  two  is  thought  of  as 
possible  at  all,  it  can  only  be  understood 
in  this  way,  that  the  numbers  are  set 
aside  as  unessential  and  the  mode  of 
government  cmphosized  as  the  essential 
feature.  In  that  casCt  however,  the  no* 
menclature  is  quite  suitable  to  the  case 
before  us."  The  highest  magistracy, 
apart  from  the  council,  in  Plato's  state  of 
the  Laws^  the  36,  or  (including  the  officer 
who  presides  over  education)  the  57  vo^t^ 
^uXaicef^  have  an  approximately  monarchi- 
cal authority  in  consequence  of  the  large 
powers  entrusted  to  them*;  in  the  sense 
m  which  Aristotle  himself  (?)  admits  that 
the  double  kingship  of  the  Spartans  is 
called  monarchyj  §  17,  and  the  board  of 
ephors  a  rvpaPvU,  though  there  were  five 
of  them:  and  further,  designates  the 
people  in  the  moat  extreme  democracy  as 
a  many-headed  monarch.  Taken  literally, 
the  union  of  oligarchy  and  democracy,  ats 
Aristotle  finds  it  in  the  iroXtTefa,  is  just 
as  impossible  as  that  of  monarchy  and 
democracy.     Susem,  (220) 

4  PAtu»v  oir  ktX]  That  is,  in  the 
particular  case  here  given  (en.  n.  113) 
they  arc  more  in  the  right :  they  either 
leave  out  tjn^nny,  the  worst  form  of 
government,  altogether  and  combine  other 
elements  with  democracy ;  or  at  any  rate 
add  two  other  elements,  oligarchy  and 
monarchy,  one  of  which  at  least,  viz. 
monarchy,  is  distinctly  better.  The  two 
schools  of  political  theorists  and  eulogists 
of  the  I^cedaemonian  constitution  noticed 
in  §  17,  are  doubtless  intended.  If  it 
were  true  (1266  a  i,  1)  that  the  best 
polity  according  to    Plato   is  one  com- 

*  Oiily^  Oncken's  a&sertioti,  that  Pktu  inlendcd 
the  council  to  be  irrespofi'siyc,  k  xi  decided 
mistake,  and  all  the  inferences  wliich  \c  hius 
nttaclicd  to  the  asscrtioii  fall  to  the  ,[^Tound, 
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pi  C.  18 


5  TrXetovmi/    avyfcetp^evr}    TToXir^la    ^eXrimy].     erreira   oi/S*    ex^vaa  (III) 

TiKa'  p.aK\op  S'  iyKXlvetv  ^ovXcrai  7rpo<;  t^i/  oXijapy^Lav. 
i  19  S^Xoi^    fie     €ic    T^9    Twv    ap')(6ifTmv    Karaa-raaeaf^'      to    ftev    yap 

i^  atperwu  tcXyptorov^  kolvov  dp,<f>otPt  t6  Se  roU  ^^v  evwopta- 
lo  repots     €7rat/ayfC€<;     ixxXTja-ia^etv     eh'ai     xal     ^ipetp      ap^ovra^ 

rj  Tt   TTQieiif  aWo  rmv   iroXiTtKWPt    rov^    8*    aif>€2adatf    rovro    S* 

oXiyap-)^iK6ify  koX  tq   ireipaaOai    irXeiom    ifc   twp    evTropcop    etpat 


pounded  of  democracy  and  lyrantiy,  then 
the  general  statement  in  tt  4  might  juslly 
be  made :  for  any  ihrec,  or  morcj  forms 
would  make  a  better  mixture  than  t^it 
two*     StrsEM,  (221) 

^  Y^  ^^  trXci^vwv  ktX]  'This  state- 
ment made  thus  universally  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  philosopher's  thought. 
He  does  not  l>lamc  Tlato  for  not  com- 
bining elements  enough,  but  because  he 
would  coniitruct  a  polily  out  of  the  two 
corrupt  elements*  (Kiese).  On  Aristotle's 
own  principles  a  mixture  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  or  even  of  oligarchy  and 
democracy,  must  be  better  than  one  of 
oligarchy,  democracy^  and  rvpavvlt.  As 
was  shown  in  the  lasl  note,  the  preceding 
sentence,  rightly  understood,  is  a  simple 
deduction  from  what  has  been  laid  down 
above,  and  needs  no  additional  reason, 
least  of  all  one  which  erroneously  ex- 
tends it  l>eyond  the  limits  of  this  right 
interpretation  and  lays  it  down  as  uni* 
vcrsally  true.  The  chapter  contains  diifi- 
culties  enough,  but  this  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  all  that  we  dare  attribute  to 
Aristotle  himself;  surely  ihis  illogical 
generalization  Is  interpolated.  We  shall 
however  be  obliged  to  go  some  way  fur- 
ther than  this,  1  think.  For  even  one 
who,  like  myself,  either  rejects  or  mis- 
tmsts  Schmidt's  other  alheteses  in  this 
chapter  will  nevertheless  be  unable  lo 
deny  that  the  entire  passages  §§  16 — 18, 
1165b  29  ft  ^^r»..i366a  6  S-^^KpaTtxdLf 
and  %  12s  1266  a  %i  u>r...i5  ffur^^^t,  do 
most  violently  internipt  the  connexion 
and  leave  the  impression  that  they  are 
non  -  Aristotelian-  This  suspicion  is 
strengthened  by  the  strange  statements 
noticed  in  nn.  (ir9,  aio).     SusEM.  (222) 

5  l^otMra  sc.  17  i¥  rotf  vofAot^  iroXirefa 
|fcovapxi>icdv  oi^v.    See  n*  (120). 

7  jyNXCv€Lv  =  to  betray  a  tendency 
towards,  as  in  VHl(v).  7,  7- 

§  19  8  T^  ykv  y6^  i\  atpcrcov  icXt|- 
p«i»Toi>%]  *'For  selection  by  lot  from  a 
body  elected  previously  by  vote  belongs 


to  both  "  i.e.  the  lot  to  democracy,  the 
voting  to  oligarchy  [or  aristocracy]-  This 
took  place  in  the  election  of  the  council, 
of  the  magistrates  cbai-ged  with  the  police 
of  the  city  {^yopav bfioi  and  dorin^A/ioc), 
and  of  the  superintendents  of  the  games 
{^yiovLat  A&\odhat}:  Imws  VI   756  B— K, 

763  D  f.,  765  B— D.      SUSEM.  (223) 

See  R.  Dareste  Le  syst^me  Sectoral  iks 
Lois  de  Plat  on  in  Annuairede  f  association 
pour Vem* dcs  f^huies grcajufs.  XVII,  1 883. 
pp.  65—74* 

9  rd     Si    TOis    ^liv    ktX]    Laws    \\ 

764  A  :  tna  3'  cis  ^(cwXijeicLv  kqX  rof  KQivov 

T(J»  rCtif  ^€\rTipta¥  kqX  wpiirrtcv  ripiTjpidTbtVf 

i^cTdiyjTai  TOLi  ^iWayoiSf  rpln^  H  tifx-f^- 
fiart  Kal  rirapn^  /ti^  ^irdLj'a'yifcy,  d\Xd 
dyj^^iOT  A^luBui.     SuSEM.  (224) 

10  t^^kv  is  suffragium/trre,  to  vote: 
with  ace,  to  vote  for  certain  candidates 
for  ofBce. 

ical  <^^fiv  dtpxovnis]  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  regulation  only  applies  to  the 
election  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
games  {Grfiovia^  6M\Q9lrai)  Latins  vi  765  C, 
and  of  the  council  vi  756  B— E:  but 
Aristotle  does  not  come  to  speak  of  this 
latter  election  until  §  10.     Sl/SEM,  (220) 

1 1  TOvs  h*  ci<|»ftcr0ai|  Not  however  at 
the  election  of  dyopam^o^  and  d^rnrj^^i. 
Laws  764  A :  x«^t/joro*'tfr«  &4  irat  wattTa" 
6  5^  p^Tj  *(?A<i?i',  ikv  (Eltrayy€\0^  irpot  raitt 
&pX'°'*''''^^t  S^ft^Lovedut.     SusEM.  (220) 

rovTQ  B*l  This  di  is  resumptive  of  5^ 
in  line  9.     Cp-  tovto  ^i  pufitirai,  2  §  6. 

ri  Kai  xA  wfipSiordvii  irXciovt  ktX] 
Of  these  two  statements  the  latter,  viz. 
that  the  highest  ofhccrs  of  state  are  lo  Ix; 
elected  from  the  highest  classes  of  the 
census,  is  quite  incorrect.  Even  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Laws  {t^punftOXaxif)  no 
such  regulation  is  found  :  Lasers  Vi  753  B, 
766  A  ux  nor  for  the  supreme  board  of 
control  (cy^ivot)  xir  945  E  fL:  nor  again 
for  the  military  officers  {{rTpaTrjryQl^  tirwap* 
XOh  <pi'\apx^*^j  f^^^f^K^^}  755  w  ff*  And  as 


II.  6.  20] 


1266  a  5— 1266  a  14. 
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13  Toi)?    &p')(ovTa^^    Kal  Tfi?    ^eyioTU^   ex    rSv    fjLeylarwv    rifiT^fid-  (HI) 
§  90  Twy.     oKtyapxtfcw  ^^  iroiel  teal  ttjv  ttj<;  fiovXr}^  aipeaip,     alpovv-  la 


r^arcJs  the  former  statement,  instead  of 
arrangements  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
majority  of  the  oflriciEds  from  the  richest 
citizens*  the  truth  is  that  only  in  the  case 
of  a  minority^  namely  the  A^jv^vhisjau  is 
it  provided  that  they  shall  be  of  the 
highest  class  on  the  register,  while  the 
superintendents  of  the  games  (dflXo^^at) 
must  be  elected  from  the  third  or  the 
second  class.     SUSEM,  (337) 

I J  t-ds  lAtyCcTTas  !;c*  6.px6.\,  Tifxyjfxa  is  a 
properly  qualification,  ^itmts^  See  Laru^s 
7+4  B— e: 

§  20  14  rv|v  rrjs  PovXi]s  afpio-Lv] 
Thus  described  in  Laws  756  u — E  :  *  The 
council  shall  consist  of  360  members.  If 
we  divide  the  whole  numl>er  into  four 
jKarts  of  ninety  each,  we  get  ninety  coun- 
cillors for  each  class.  First  all  citizens 
shall  vote  for  members  of  the  council 
taken  from  the  first  class;  they  shall  !>e 
compelled  to  vote,  and,  if  they  do  not, 
shall  be  dluly  fined  (irpuh-o*^  p.iv  Ik  rii*" 
fuyLrriiiv  npLfipLdruiv    awaifTat    tpipetv    || 

rji  do^ji  ^nlg.).  When  the  candidates 
have  been  elected  some  one  shall  mark 
them  down  j  this  shall  be  the  business  of 
the  first  day.  And  on  the  following  day 
the  election  shall  be  made  from  the  second 
class  in  the  same  manner  as  00  the  pre- 
vious day  {t^  5*  v(FTfpa.l{f^  t^ip€i»  Ik  rdv  5f  u- 
riptiiy  TtMTJMaTwr  mLTti  ravrtl  tcaBairep  tq 
irp6<r&€v)\  and  on  the  third  day  an  election 
shall  be  made  from  the  third  class,  at 
which  every  one  may  if  he  likes  vote  and 
the  three  first  classes  shall  be  compelled 
to  vote  (rpirjjf  8^  Ik  twv  TpCritfV  rt/ii^^tarw*' 
4>iptiv  ^kv  TQv  picn\6^€vov^  lirdvayKfS  Si 
clvat  Toi5  ruv  Tptwv  Ti|i-qjxaT«t»v) ;  but 
the  fourth  and  lowest  class  shall  l>c  under 
no  compulsion,  and  any  member  of  this 
class  who  does  not  vote  shall  not  be 
punished.  On  the  fourth  day  members 
of  the  council  shall  t>e  elected  from  the 
fourth  and  lowest  class  {rtraprri  &i  ipi* 
p(i»  fiiy  he  Tov  TfTCipTOV  Kal  afUKpDTa- 
Tov  Ti^-^^TCft  airavrai) ;  they  shall  be 
elected  by  all,  but  be  who  is  of  the  fourth 
class  shall  suffer  no  penalty,  nor  he  who 
18  of  the  third,  if  he  be  not  willing  to 
vote ;  but  he  who  is  of  the  first  or  second 
class,  if  he  does  not  vote  shall  be  pun- 
ished;  he  who  is  of  the  second  class 
shall  pay  a  fine  triple  the  fine  which  was 
exacted  at  first,  and  he  who  is  of  the 
first  class  quadruple.*  The  number  of 
candidates   thus   nominated    is    reduced 


first,  by  election,  to  180  of  each  class 
and  next*  by  sortition,  to  90  from  each 
class.  ITie  passage  continues  :  '  On  the 
fifth  day  the  rulers  shall  bring  out  the 
names  noted  down,  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  citizens,  and  every  man  shall  choose 
out  of  them  under  pain,  if  he  do  not,  of 
suffering  the  first  penalty  j  iirtJ  whert  they 
kavt  ckoien  i  So  out  of  each  tf  the  fiasses, 
they  shall  choose  one  half  of  them  by 
lot,  who  shall  undergo  a  scrutiny :  these 
are  to  form  the  council  for  the  year  '  {Dt 
Jowett's  translation). 

Plato's  object  is  to  give  the  numerically 
smaller  and  wealthier  first  and  second 
classes  not  only -their  half  of  the  senators^ 
but  also  a  preponderant  influence  in  the 
return  of  the  other  half,  which  they  will 
secure  provided  there  are  abstentions 
enough  among  the  iMJorer  citizens.  It  is 
obvious  that  Aristotle  is  referring  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  four  days*  What 
IS  the  number  returned  from  each  class? 
(a)  Grote  thinks  360,  Plaf0  ill.  363  n,  9. 
i^)  Stallbaum,  J,  G.  Schneider  follow 
older  editors  in  assuming  it  to  be  ninety, 
but  omit  to  explain  what  takes  place  on 
the  fifth  day,  (7)  Mr  Cope  supposed  that 
on  each  successive  day  each  class  voted  for 
90  candidates  belonging  to  a  given  class, 
so  that  the  abstentions  of  classes  11 1  and 
IV  might,  in  the  extreme  case,  reduce 
the  roll  of  candidates  published  on  the 
fifth  day  from  1440  to  1170  (360  +  360  + 
170+  180).  Perhaps  none  of  these  sug- 
gestions is  correct  ;  the  proceedings  of 
the  finil  four  days  are  in  reality  a  nomi- 
nation of  candidates,  not  an  election  : 
there  is  no  limitation  to  the  number  of 
candidates  nominated,  each  citixen  pre- 
sumably recording  a  vote,  i.e.  sending  in 
one  name.  The  votes  recorded  are  taken 
down  and  published  on  the  fifth  day  (^tt- 

0m.,.7r^piirTT[}  di  ijpLifXf  tH  tcaTaffTf^yOivTa 

TTOi^n  To7i  iroXiratj)*  The  voting  on  the 
fifth  day  is  confined  to  these  duly  nomi- 
nated candidates,  and  as  180  must  be 
then  selected  from  each  class  (^irX^^ctrraf) 
Plato  appears  to  assume  that  more  than 
that  number  will  be  nominated  on  each 
of  the  tlrst  four  days. 

alfwuvrai  \i.kv  icrX]  For  all  are  bound 
to  elect  from  the  first  class,  and  then 
aj*ain  equally  {he,  in  like  manner]  from 
the  second :  and  next  from  the  third,  save 
that  it  is  not  compulsory  on  all  (to  vote), 

17 — 2 
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[IL  6,  20 


IS  Tdt  /jt€i/  yap  7rdifT€<;    cf    avaytC7}<;    [dXk*]    cV    rov    irpmrov    xt/^tj-  (HI) 

pLaro^,   elra   waXtif  t<r(jd<i    €k   tov   BevripoVi    (It    itc    rmv   rpiTOiif, 

nrXi^p  ov  waa-iv  iwdvayfce^if  <dW'>  ^  to*?  [etc]  rwv  rptSp  [?}]  Ttpt^T}- 

fjLartaVf  ifC  Se  tov  rerdpTov  [rmv  Terdprmv]  ^ovot^  eTrdifajfc^^  roi^ 

\%i  TTpmTOi^i  fcal  T0*9  Sevripoi^'  elr*  €k  tovtq>p  io-op  d^f  exdtrrov  rip4' 

2o  /AOTo^    dwoSel^al    <f>7f(n    Beiv    dptSfioif.      eaovTai    Sij    wXelov^    oi 

€iC    Tmv    pb€rfia-rmp    Tip^TjfidrtiHf    xal    ^eXrtou^    Std    to    €inov<i    firj 

I  22  atpelaffai  rmv  h7}p,Qrifewp  Sid  ri  firj   iirdvarfK£<i.  m<;  fihf  odv  is 

ovx  ix  hrfp^Kparla^    ttai    piovap')(^la<;    Bel    avve^TUPai    rr)v    TOiav~ 

TTju    iroXireiav,  e/c    rovrmp  <f)av€pop  fcal  reSp    ijarepov   prj&rja-opt^i- 

«5  Po>v,  orap    i7n0dXXp    w€pl    tt??    roiavTTi^    iroXtreia^    7    a-fci'jri^ ' 

15  i^  A»dyKit^y  from  Plat,  Lotos  vi,  765  BE  Schmidt  (and  probably  Ar.),  iwd- 
vayK€i  r  H  Bk.,  [hrdt^ayKtt]  Scblosser  Susem.^  ||  [dW]  Madvig,  oAA'  trans- 
posed to  17  before  ^  SusemJ;  dXXA  <ir/Jt5rof>  Lambing  rpQroif  Bender,  *as  Muret 
before  him  changed  6,W  into  f/  (  =  90)  II  16  ttridt  Nickes  (Plato  has  jrarA  Taurb), 
fo-ouf  r  n  Ar.  Bk,  Sasem.*  ||  rw  TpLr&v  Oncken  il  17  [tX^]  Madvig  ||  &vk 
[wisuf]  Bender  ||  <:dXX'>  -^  Sosem-i  ^  m  Ar,  Bk.  Bender,  tXV  Gottling  in  his 
edition  and  Madvig,  rj  Gtittling  in  yetmer  Lecthnskat.  1855,  efra  <5*>  ix  tQit  rpi- 
ru)¥  ckJ  irafft*'  iwdj^aytcei  <:  irXi)i'  dXX*  >  17  "^^^^  [^f]  ^wv  Tpiuif  [ij  ]  Tifiifju^Tiavt  Ik  tc  rrX 
?  Susem.  Of  course  dXX*  ^  or  irXiJ»'  would  do  just  as  well  as  fXtfi'  AXX'  ^  II  «Tt' 
^K  Tw**  rpfrowr,  itK^v  <aXX'>  m  iriXti^  iTrayayKti  ijm  t<4^  rrr^ipTcatf  roh  iic  ru>r  Tplnav 
<.^p(iv  fi^  ^ov\ofiivoii>  "  Ik  8i  irrX  Schmidt  f|  tlr  ix  t5>v  rplrup  od  ■g-m^O'  iwdvayK€f 
irXV  TOit  iK  tQv  TpiQv*  tfr'  iK  tQv  rrr&ferujv  /wvots  Welldon  11  [iK]  Siusem. 
(Plato  omits  it)  i|  rptQv  rtfnjfidTwv  Gottling  Jefiacr  Lcctimtskat.  ui  sup.^  from 
Plato;  rplrufif  7}  rtrdpTUJu  V  U  At.  Bk.,  Tpiujtf  [rj  Trrdpriin']  Gottling  in  his  edition, 
Madvig;  Engclhardt  Spengel  Bender  and  Jowett  omit  Tpirtav  ij  \\  18  [ruJv  rt- 
Tdprriiiv]  Engclhardt  Bender  Susem.;  but  {tw  Terdprov]  with  Sylburg  is  perhaps  as 
good :  tQv  T€TTdpw  Camot  Sepulveda's  mss,  Vettori^  (and  a  marginal  note  from  his 
own  hand  in  the  copy  of  his  ist  e<iition  in  the  Munich  Library),  tQ»  TtfiyffxaTuit^ 
Gbiilmg  InihQ  yentur  Lerhmtsia/,  Lc,  ||  i-rdtfoyMn  <:^»f>  Schmidt  ||  ^o  Bi  W 
(emended  by  p*)  ||  [11  wr,..i5  ffKifis]  Schmidt,  pro!>ably  rightly^  cp,  ft.  (113)  || 
25  oL'if  omitted  by  H^  (supplied  by  p^)  |1  ^oi*apx^«l  ^Xiyapx^t  Heinsiiis  Schmidt 
\\  <^o(effdai:>  du  Schmidt  |j  ai'viffTavcu  11' P' (ist  hand)  P*  (corT.*)^  avtfurrdrat  IP 
Bk.  and  P'-*  (isl  hand — altered  by  corr*^)  and  P*  (conr.^),  perhaps  rightly  ]j  14 
<:ical>  iK  T&h-wv  Schmidt 


but  only  on  those  of  the  three  (higher) 
classes,  and  (in  electing  candidates)  from 
the  fourth  (class)  it  is  compulsory  only 
on  the  first  and  second. 

§  21  19  «It  iK  ro^rrmv  nrX]  More  ac- 
curately stated,  there  hj^rst  an  election  of 
1 80  candidates  belonging  to  each  class  out 
of  the  larger  number  first  relumed^  and  in 
a  similar  manner :  s^ondiy^  a  selection  of 
one  half  of  these,  90  from  each  class,  by 
lot,  to  make  up  the  whole  number  of  360. 
Vide  supra .     S  us  em  .  (238) 

30    lirovTaL  Si)  ktX]  Thus  those  who 


belong  to  the  highest  classes  and  who  arc 
superior  men  wdl  be  a  majority  (of  the 
voters);  because  through  the  absence  of 
compulsion  some  citizens  of  the  popular 
party  will  abstain  from  the  election. 

II  P*XtCoi>s)  I.e.  men  who  take  a 
higher  interest  in  jx)Htical  life.  So  far, 
then,  even  this  oligarchical  regylation 
contains  an  aristocratic  element.  S  t'SEM* 
(239) 

§22  I4  Taiv  iJoT^v-.flrK^Tliis]  vi(iv). 
c  7  and  csp.  cc.  8,  9,  11.     Susem.  (290 

35  ^pdXX^  =  devolves  (upon  us):  sec 


II  7.  2] 


1266  a  IS— 1266  a  39. 


ij(€t    8k    Koi    wepl    Tf}p   aXp^div    rwif    ap'^ovjt^u   to    i^   atp^rmv  (HI) 
alperov^;  hrtKivhvvov.     el  yap    rtt^e?    avarTji^ai    dikovai    xal    fii- 
Tpioi  TO  'jrXTJffo^,  aUl  Kard   r^v  tovtup    alped^aovrai    ^ovXfjcnv. 
7        rd  pl\v    ovp   Trepl    r^p    irokir^iav    r^p   iv   rot?    vopots    rou-  IV 
30  TOP     €-)(€(,     TOP     TpSwop*     eial    Se     Tii^e?    woXiTetai    teal    aXXat, 
at    p^p     ^ikoa-h^mp     kc^     Ihtmrmp     at     hk     iroXirTiKmp^     waaai  (v^  37) 
Se      TcSv       Ka0€0'T7}Kvimp      fcal      xaO*       a?      Tj-oXirevoprai      pvp 
iyjvTepop       ela-i       TOVTmp      afA(f>0T€pwp,         ouSel^      yap      ovt€ 
T^v     Trepl     rd     rexpa     Kotponjra     teal     ra?      yvpatxa^      aXXo^ 
35  K€J€aiPQT6pt7}K€Pt     ovTC      w€pl       T«       a^va-niTia       rmp      yvpaiKmp^ 
%  3  dXyC     OTTO     rmp     dpaytcaiwp     dp^oPTat     p^aXXop,        Sok^I      yap 
Turt    TO    irepl     Ta^    ovala^     clpat     [avayKaloi']    p^iytarop    rrra- 
')(0at  KaX£<;'  W€pl  yap  TOirrmp  woieifrBal  <^a<n    rd^i  oTaa-ei^  Trdv- 
39  raf}.       Bid     ^aXia^    0     XaXfCfj&oiHOfi    toSt'     eur^peyfce     irpfSTo^' 

30  Krohu  pronounces  the  whole  of  c.  6  as  for  as  rphirov  lo  be  spurious  and  of  late 
origin^  but  see  /w/.  p.  33  n,  4  and  Comm.  nn,  (213,  215)  (I  31  at  fxh  <ftt\o<TQ<f>utv 
Kol  IBuiJTi^v  at  6^  woXiTiKiBv  Spengel,  at  fkt^  iBtufrCfv  at  di  if^\oa6(f>oty  koI  irtAiTiKuip  V 
n  Ar.  Bk.,  at  ii4»  IdiwrQv  kqI  ^Xo<rA^K  al  bi  roXcrtirwi'  PiccarL  See  p.  So  || 
37  cba-yiccuoi'  erased  by  p*,  omitted  by  IP  Ar.  Bk.,  possibly  a  variant  of  ^iyiffrov  \\ 
39  <l^aXX^ar  II^,  and  so  throughout     If     •wp&rw  Q**  Ar.  perhaps  rightly,  r/xirrwy  Piccart 


on  I.  13.  13  and  reff*  there  given.  A 
further  use  of  the  participle  is  seen  In 
the  Gortynian  inscription  lalely  found, 
ol  iiti§ak\<}VT€%  =  Qh  ^iri/3aXXei,  the  next 
of  kio  on  whomi  certain  ubligations  de- 
volve. Cp.  Xfrr/of  cord  tqw  iwi^dWomi 
'hoyop  Degtn.  anim,  i.i.i,  7i6a3:  and 

Poi,   V I  (IV)*    13   §   7   T^   WOiTOV   iTTt^dWtt. 

^6  tA  44  alffrttv  alpvro^]  *  it  is  un- 
safe to  elect  from  a  larger  number  previ- 
ously elected.'  This  would  be  done  in 
the  election  to  the  Council,  and  in  the 
election  of  vopLo^Cikan^i.  First  300  were 
cho'sen,  then  out  of  these  a  hundred, 
and  out  of  the  hundred  thirty- seven- 
It  was  partially  so  in  the  election  of 
Ihe  Supreme  Board  of  Control.  Susem* 
(8311 

ly  ffvoTTWwJ  This  apparently  por- 
tends something  like  the  wire-pullers  and 
caucu s  of  u u r  day,     Co m  p.  v  1  u  ( v ) .  3 .  9 . 

c.  7  Ezaminatloii  of  ttie  polity  pro- 
posed by  PbflJeafl.     See  Analysis  p.  105. 

g  1  31  For  the  antithesis  conip.  1.  7. 
5  ifQKir€6ovTai  ^  ipiKoffotf^Qittruf^  II.  ij.  v 
o6«   iKOiVibvifffay    irpdl^eutif  iroXtriirtSy  o^5' 

r^p  ^lo¥:  PI.  7Vw,  19  £  to  3*  rCtP  <ro* 


33  raiirmf  dp{>.|  that  of  the  RipuNic 
and  that  of  the  Lmi*s. 

35  <rwra-£Twa  rmv  TvvaimSv]  Com  p. 
6  I  5  with  tt.  (196}:  also  ti.  (153)  on  « 
§  2  and  {i  if>}  on  I-  13*  9.    Susem.  (231  b) 

36  T«v  ava^icaW]  the  necessary  con- 
siderations of  every -day  life  as  opposed 
to  its  luxuries  or  ornaments  :  practical 
requirements  )(  fanciful  theories. 

§  2  37  lU^nTTov  TfTox®<^0  Th<^  sen- 
tence is  inverted;  with  rerax^oi  Kohm 
take  t6  wtpl  rdr  oiWo? ;  the  infinitive 
clause  so  formed,  to  ire^.-.Tfrdx^ai,  is 
subject  of  ^QKtl  tlyat.  ^'^iotqv,  'Some 
hold  the  right  rcgxilation  of  the  relations 
of  property  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance.' There  has  been  no  lack  of  re- 
presentatives of  this  view.  Apart  from 
physiocrats  old  and  new,  we  may  refer  to 
M.  de  Laveleye  Primitive  Property  Pre* 
facexxvii— xxxii,  alsopp.  140, 1581!.,  313. 

39  %\h  4»aXia.t.,.iTp««'o*]  From  c.  8 
§  1  (comp.  Exc.  il  toB.  11)  it  is  clear  that 
Phaleas  was  younger  than  Plippodamos : 
but  if  irpOrroi  is  the  right  reading,  he 
roust  have  come  forward  with  his  poli- 
tical scheme  l>cfore  Plato  published  either 
of  his.  This  conjecture  rinds  support  in 
the  apparent  mea^reness  of  his  proposal, 
its  lack  of  all  Bmshed  execution  as  com- 
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[II  7.  2 


§  3  (fyrjal    yap    Seiv    laa^    elvat    ra^    tCTija€t<;   rmv   woXtTmu*     rovro  2 
£'     jj&j    KaTOiKovfieva^    ipymSiarepov   fLev^    ofirn^:  Be   Ta^tcrr'    di' 

Xapbffdvetp   Be    ^j]^    to  1)9    Sc    Tra'Tyra?    /i?J    StBovai    p,eu    Xafi^d- 

8  4  i/€ip  B4,     UXarmv    Be    TOi)<f    i*QfjLov<;    jpd<pmp    f^^XP^     f^^^    rivo^ 

6  wero    Selv    eap^    TrXetop    Be     rov    ^rrevraTrXaatap   elvat  t^9   eXa- 

^IdTf}^   fLTjBepl  rmp   TroXtrmp    e^ovaiap    elvai    tcTTjaaa-OaL^    icadi' 

Trep  €ip7}TaL  Kal  wpOTepop, 
§  0        Bee  Be  fLt^Be  rouro  Xapffdpeip  roK  ovrto  vopLoOerovpra^f  o  Xav-  s 
to  ddpei  vvp,  *6tl  to  tjJ<?  ovaia^  rdrTOpraf;  ttXti^o?  wpotrtj^et  teal  rmv 

TeKvmp  TO  wXrjdo^  TaTretp'  i^v  ydp  vvepatpr}  Tf}<i  ovala^  to  p^iye- 

00^  6  TftJv  Tefcpmp  dpiSpLoSr  dvdyfCT}  top  ye  popop  Xve<T0aii  zeal  j^(w- 

1266  b  1  3'  tJ^  r,  H  P^  n*-*,  S^  M-  Ar.  |1  3  rAt  omitted  by  M"  ?\  [rds]  SusemJ 
perhaps  righily  II  5  [IIXaTwi',..8  wpitrepov]  ?  Susem,  The  brackets  are  necessary  if 
Schmidt  is  justified  in  rejecting  1165  b  21 — 16  (see  Comm.}  \\  6  ^df  omitted  by  II*, 
[iaf^}Sus€m^,  but  see  Dittenbcrger  fj/.  r*  p*  1359!.     11     9  /w-iy  Bender     ||     la  t6f  re 


(IV) 


pared  with  the  Platonic  schemes  (comp. 
««*  2^5»  356  on  8  §§  3,  4)*  According 
to  Aristotle's  account,  Phaleas  thought 
there  was  no  more  to  l>e  done  when  once 
he  had  demanded  an  equal  divLsion  of  the 
land  into  inalienable  and  indivisible  lou, 
and  the  preservation  of  this  equality  by  a 
uniform  education  which  is  not  more 
minutely  described,  and  when  he  had 
recommended  the  degradation  of  arlizans 
to  the  posilion  of  public  slaves.  He  had 
nothing  10  say  alK>ut  the  size  or  number  of 
thc^e  lots,  alwut  moveable  property,  or  in 
fact  hardly  anything  else.  The  spirit  and 
tendency  of  these  proposals  strongly  sug- 
gest  the  idea  expressed  by  Bockh  Staats- 
haushaltungdct  Ath.  r.  p*  65  and  Roscher 
Thukydid^s  p.  147  that  they  concealed  a 
practical  aim :  that  he  wanted  to  restore, 
in  his  Dorian  native  town  especially,  the 
old  aristocracy  of  well-born  landholders. 
Henkel  Studien  p.  165  further  rtmarks  in 
sup|)ort  of  this  view  that  popular  rule 
found  its  way  first  into  Byzantiumj  n.C. 
^90,  and  thence  to  Chalcedoni  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  reviving  strength  of  the 
Athenian  Demos:  Xen,  Hdlen^  tv.  S.  17, 
Theopompos  Frag.  65  in  Athenaeus  xri 
536  D«  At  the  same  lime,  he  adds,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  absence 
from  Phaleai'  scheme  of  the  warlike  spirit 
of  a  chivalrous  aristocracy,  and  his  silence 
as  regards  everything  militaryt  are  great 


hindrances  to  this  hypothesis.  Susem. 
(232) 

§  3  1366  b  I  cv^s  should  be  taken 
with  the  participle. 

3  mx**"^*]  The  expedient  of  modern 
writers  for  bringing  abi^ut  this  much  de- 
sired equality  is  limitation  of  the  right  of 
bequest. 

§4     6     k^y~lahser  fairt. 

8  Kol  wpoT^v]  6  §  15  «.  (113)' 
Hence  if  Lhat  §  be  bracketed  the  same 
suspicion  attaches  to  this  one.  SUSEM. 
(333) 

§  ft  Q  UlU  iitfBt  ktV)  This  remark 
was  made  before,  o  §§  10—13,  ^P*  **•  (^  '<>)* 
It  is  strange  that  Aristotle  does  not  refer 
back  to  that  passage.     Susem.  (234) 

1 1  virfpaipiQ  -  exceed ,  r  i  se  a  l>o  v  e ,  *  I  f 
the  number  of  children  becomes  loo  great 
for  the  size  of  the  property* ' 

n  dvay'^^-^^*^'^'']  Schlosser  thinks 
this  remark  unfounded,  because  Phaleas 
is  only  speaking  of  landed  property,  as 
Aristotle  says  himself,  §  21*  And  he  re- 
minds UB  of  the  custom  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  where  only  one  child  (theekle^t, 
or  the  youngest,  or  any  one  whom  the 
father  chooses)  succeeds  to  the  real 
estate  and  provides  portions  for  the  rest 
at  a  fair  valuation.  But  he  should  have 
reflected  that  Phaleas  Plato  Aristotle  all 
alike  exclude  the  sons  of  citiscens  from 
engaging  in  any  trade.     SusRM.  (SSd) 


II  7.  7] 


126<ja  40^1266  b  24 


2G3 


pl<;  TTJ^i  Xvaew'i  (f>avXop  to  ttoXXoi)?  ifc  TrXovcrmv  yipea-ffai  'Trivrjra^'  (IVT 
§  6  epyop  jap  firj  p£(i^T€powotov^  eipai  toi)?  toiovtov^;.  Bioti  fitv  ^ 

^5  ovv  €xu  Tiva  Svvafj.tP  et<f  tt^p  froXtriK^p  icoivmvlav  r^  r^^  ov- 
aia^  op.(iXQri}^y  fcaX  rmp  iraXai  rtpk^  tpaivoprai  SieyptoKOTC^,  olop 
Kai  SdXwi/  ipofioOiTTja-ev,  xal  'trap  aWot?  ean  pifjLo<i  o?  KoyXvet 
KTaaffat  7^1/  oarfp  ap  ^ovXtirai  Ti?,  6fiota><f  Se  Kol  rrjv 
ovdlav  woiXeip  oi  vofwt  KdiXvova-ip,  mawep  €V  Ao/cpot^  pofio^ 
10  earl  fiij  irixiXeiP^  idv  fJLt)  <f>ap€pap  arv^lav  Sf/^  eri/ft/Se^fl?- 
§  7  tcvlav,  in  he  rem ,  iraXaiov^  tcX^povs  Btua^^etP  (rovro  Be  Xv- 
&€V  teal  w€pl  AevfcdSa  BTifLortxTjp  iTroiijae  Xiav  Ti)i'  iroXiTGiap 
avTWP'  ov  rydp  Irt  avvi^aitfep  drrd  tSp  mptap^ivrnv  rt/jLjjfid-  {p.  38) 
rmv    €t9    T«?    dp-^d^    ^aBi^etv)'     dXX*    eari     tijp     laoTTjra    fiep  5 

18  ^Toff-nr  Aid.  Bic.,  6iro<n?F  or  S^t^  Ar.»  oirfiffTTjr  p3-»-«Qi»  T''  U^  II  19  oi  v6fi&i] 
Ino*  Bticheler,  probably  right  II  14  Icri]  ^1%  tA  P'-^U^Ar.  AltK  and  P*  (isl  hand, 
7p,  fim  corr.*  in  the  margin),  €U  Q^'T'* 


Ywplf  —  (^uite  apart  from  the  violation 
of  the  law»  it  is  a  defect  that  many  citi- 
zens should  decline  from  wealth  to 
poverty.     Comp.  5  g  a,  X^p^^  ^^^' 

tj  ({klvXov  ktK]  Comp.  6  §  13  »,  and 
iv(vn).  16 1  15  fT  «.  (946I.    SusEM.  (236) 

14  f|»Yi>v  to  be  taken  as  b  2  ^py^t- 
hiirrfpov  *  it  is  hard  fur  such  people  not  to 
encourage  sedition.'  In  iii,  15.  8  also 
ipy^v  i<rri=%i  is  improbable,  in  the  ^nie 
way  as  ^o\ts  *  with  difficulty '  comes  to 
menn  *  hardly  ever.* 

§§  fl,  T  The  infiuenc€  which  equality 
0/  possessions  must  tJ^cr^ise  upon  cwit 
society  was  recoptiud  ( i }  hy  Scf/an^s  Ugis' 
latiauy  {"t\  ^y  laws  which  fix  a  limit  t^  the 
accumulation  of  landed  pro  per ty^  (3)  by 
the  laiit  of  Locri  which  forbids  the  sale  of 
Ltndt  (4)  by  a  Imv  of  entails  as  ai  Lcncas^ 
where  the  disuse  of  the  /aw  altered  the 
constitution  to  an  advanced  democracy. 
Yet  the  sise  of  properties  needs  regulatioUi 
if  whefi  tqualiudy  they  are  not  to  be  ffver* 
large  or  at'er-smalL 

Compare  C*  ii  §  to  (Philolaos  at 
Thebes)i  vii(vi).  4.  9  (the  Aphytaeans 
and  Oxylos  in  EH?i),  VHi{%^).  7*  9  f  rhurii). 
See  further  Laveleye  op,  r.  p|i.  liSr  — 165 
Eng*  trans.,  A.  Lang  Essay  Xlli,  esp*  p. 
89  J  *  all  attempts  to  restnct  the  sale  of 
land  and  to  keep  it  parcelled  out  in  small 
lots  mav  be  taken  as  survivaU  of  early 
custom.  An  early  equal  distribution 
(Maine's  Village  Communities  p.  8t), 
perhaps  a  periodic  redistribution,  was  a 
tradition  to  the  early  lawgivers  of  Greece. 
Long  after  them  Phaleos,  and  Plato  in 


the  Latvs,  744  E,  desire  a  return  to  the 
old  usage. 

SioTi.  |j.iv..,6iA<iX^TTis]  At  this  point 
then  Aristotle  s  own  socialism  begins 
to  come  out  more  clearly  than  before. 
Sec  notes  on  5^7  (1-^8),  §  i  <;  {166); 
6  §§  10—14  (208— iti),  and  7  §  5  (134). 
Further  comp.  n,  (193)  and  Introd. 
p,  53.     SUSEM-  (238  b) 

1 7  Like  the  law  of  Oxylos  prohibiting 
mortgage,  Vtl(vi).  4.  9,  Solon*s  cuaax- 
BiLa^  i>r  relief  measure,  restored  mort- 
gagee! lantis  to  their  proprietors:  -^ 
^i\aiva  T"^!  iyui  tots  |  opovt  atfxtXav  ira*'- 
ra;^'*'^  irexTj7draf  |  t&  wpotrfft  SevXeiJova'a 
tfvM  S'  iXfv&ipa.  His  graduateti  assess- 
ment must  also  have  tended  somewhat  to 
equality.  But  in  a<:ldition  to  this  Scho- 
mann,  Antiquities  p.  330  Eng.  tr.,  and 
Curlius,  Hist*  I.  319  Eng.  tr.,  represent 
Solon  as  enacting  a  special  law,  that  there 
should  l>e  a  majdmnm  limit  to  the  acqui* 
si  I  ion  of  landed  property:  G  rote  (ill.  J  81) 
thinks  no  such  inference  borne  out  by 
the  pre,sent  passage. 

ircLp'  ctAXoit]    ft  is  not  known  where. 

19  iv  AoKpotf]  Presumably  the  Epi- 
zephrian  Locri,  where  Zaleucus  was  legis- 
lator, c,  11  §6. 

§  7  11  KttV  TTipV  AfVKaSal  Cp.  v  1 1  ( v  1 ) . 
4.  9  :?*'  ^^  '^^  y^  dpx^'^ov  iv  TToWatf  roXf cri 

irpdrrovf  xX-^povj  with  notCf  and  on  the 
custom  at  Sparta,  c.  9  §  14  ft,  (300). 
S  us  EM  .(237) 

«4  dJkX*  IffTt  |Uv  ktX]  Bui  then 
there  may  be  equality  of  possessions  and 
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*5  virap^uv    t^?    ovaia^y    ravrfjv    Se    ^    \/atA    etvat,    woWrjp^    mare  (IV) 

oiJj^    ixavov  r6    ri?    oiJcr/av  ?<ra9   wotTja'ai    top   vop,o8ir7jp,    oKXa 

§  s  Tou  iiiaov  o'TO'xa<rT€OP.         ert  S"  et  Xi?  icai  ttji/  fi€TplaP  ra^et^ep 

ovaiap    Trauiv^     ovSep    o<f>€\o<;'    fiaXXop    yap    Set    ra^    iiridvfLta^ 

30  ofmXi^up    7}    raq   ovaiu^j    rovro    B*    ovtc    e<m    /at)   Trai^evofMepot^ 

itcatfm<^    VTTO  rmp    p6ptmp.     <iXX'    IVg>9    up    €t'7r€i€P  6    <I>aXea?   on  6 

ravra    rvyx^pet    Xijiap    avro^*    oUrai    yap   SvoIp    tovtoiv     1(t6- 

Tfjra     Seiv     virap')(€iP     Tal^     TroXeertF,     ^T»7o-e«i)9     iCaX    watSeia^. 

§  S  dXXa    T7]P    T€    waihelup    ^Tt9     ear  at    Set     Xiyeiv^   koX   to    /jctaj/ 

35  elpai   KoX    rrip   avTf}P   ovBkp    o<^eXo5*     ean   yap   Tr^p   avrr^p   fiep 

eltat    KOI   filap,    dXXd    ravTTjp    elpai  rotaimfp    i^    ^?     etroprai 

wpoaipertKol   rov    TrXeopeKretP    rj   ^ij/Afirwj^    jJ    ti/x^^    ^     avpapt.- 

^Ity  ipQTep(x>p,    eVel    o-T£l-(rmfoi/<7t*'    oy   fiopop    Bta    ril}p    apio-oTTfTa    TJ79 ; 

/rr7/o-€tt)9,    aXXa     Kal    Bta    Tt)p    rSv    nfid^p,    rovvaprlop    Be    irepl 

40  i/cdrepop    {ot    p^hf    yap    woXXol    Bid    to    wepl   ri?    KTrjau^    api- 

167  a  aoPf    01    Bk    ^a/Jtef  T€?    wepl    rmp    rtp^mp^    iup     laai'     Z0€p    /cat 

i»  hi  l^  Tifi^  ^/lev  KOX  Of  ifSf  icat  «V6'Xor), 

37  Toii5<r4t  iffrat  T  apparently  ||  18  rdlcc  M'P^  ||  31  dvitnutv  M\  etwoi  Bm 
p».4,QbxbUt»  Aid-  Bk,  and  a  later  hand  in  P*»  efirotey  F»  (i^t  liand)  ||  38  lx€L„ 
1167  a  17  iroXtTflaf=  1167  a  37  l<rrt../b  13  iariov.  Sec  the  text  arranged  in  parallel 
columns  Introd.  p.  80  f,  |1  ird  Spengel,  ^t  m  Ar.  Bk,  Susem.^  in  the  lext,  5rt 
FSusem.     [[     39  Bid.  r^v  omitted  by  M'»  di6.  by  P^ 

1167  a  1  5'  M'  Pi''*'  Aid,     II     Kol  omitted  by  T  and  M*  (isl  hand) 


yet  the  equal  shares  of  citizens  may  be 
either  immoderately  large  or  excessively 
small. 

26  yWtrxpftif]  stingily,  *  so  as  barely 
to  make  a  living.'  Demosth.  r,  Arist, 
689,  ^5  «i  MtfM  foiii  7Xi<rxpa  (3i7^oa/gi 
i3^Ka3ojU€rre),  €*  Pant.  yXiaxptits  xal  jUoXts : 
Plato  J^€p.  VII  553  c  yXUrxput  «:ai  icard 
erju4Kpo»'  ^t^o/itJ'oi  Kal  ^^afrf^ffotj  thriftily 
and  gradually,  by  saving  and  working. 

18  Tov  jUfTGv  OTcrjfjurriov]  See  this 
more  precisely  defined  in  c.  6  |§  8,  9  ; 
iv(vii),  5  §  I J  with  the  «tf/V/;  also 
vi(iv).  1 1  §  1  fir.)  as  qtioted  in  «,  (307). 
SusEM,  (337  b) 

§§  8,  9  A  fens  desires  fued  to  be  re^- 
hted  iw  iess  than  the  amount  of  their 
property:  this  Phaleas  must  admit,  as 
h€  holds  that  th^re  should  be  a  public 
education  y  though  he  does  not  give  a 
detailed  scheme.  Crime  springs  from 
ill-regulated  desires  (a)  for  the  necessaries 
of  life^  (b)  for  its  superfluities^  and  for 
th€  graiiJicaiioM  of  the  passions  generally^ 


[z)  for  higher  gratifications*  Phaleas  can 
only  cure  the  minor  social  evils  due  to  (a)* 
but  not  the  ambition  which  produces  a 
tyrant. 

30  -rovTO  8*  o^»c  Iff^n  ktX]  Compare 
with  what  follows  5  §  15  n.  {165  b);  see 
further  on  9  §  12  w.  (196)  and  Exc.  II  on 
Bk.  II  p-  333.     SUSEM.  (238) 

36     4{  iff  =  wtfTf  iK  Tflunyr. 

§10     38     rrcMTiaJown,]    Cp.    VIIl(v). 

40  This  opposition  of  oi  x**/'^^'^*** 
the  educated  or  enlightened  classes,  to 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  recurs  in  Nic, 
Eth.  I  5  §§  3,  4.  There  joined  with  -KpoK- 
nicdy   in  /W.   Vli(vO.   5.    10   with  i^Cy 

1267  a  I     Wv  CoTii  sc.  ai  KTfys€n. 

1    Ho  itier  I  Had  1 X .  3 1 9.    S  u  SE  M .  (33t) 

The  exclamation  of  Achilles,  as  one  of 

the  nobles,  at  the  levelling  policy  whicli 

he  attributes  to  Agamemnon* 


n 


M 
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§  11  oi)  ftovoif  S'  ol  dvOpmwQi  hia  ra    dva/^Kala    dBiKovo-iPt    mv    aKO^  (IV) 
eluat  po^i^€i  T^i'  laoTTira  t^9  oi3<r/a9,  &aT€  fnj  Xa)woSuT€iP  Std  to 
5  ptyovp  ^  w€iVT}v^  dXKd  teal  ottiw?    '^aiprntri    xal    fx^    eTnBvp.wo'iP* 
iAv     yap     fJ>€i^(o     €')(mfTip    iindvp.iap    rmv    dvayKalwVy    hta    rrjv 

1 12  Tai/Ti^9     larpelav     dBitCTjaovo-iv,     ov    toIvup    hid    raVTTjv    fiovop^ 

oXXii     /cal     Sv€v     i7n6vf4.mPt    tpa    ^alpmai^    rah    avev    Xvwmp 

^SopaU.     rl   ovp    aKo^  rwp  rpimp   rovrmp  \    rot?  pikp  ovtria  ffpa-  8 

lo  ;t€tffi    fcal    ipyaaia^    rot?     Be    amif>po<TVP7} '     rplrop    B\    et    riP€^ 

BvvaipTo    Bi     aifTmv    '^^atpetpf    ovtc    dp    iirt^T^rotep    n    fJL7}     rrapd 

§  13  <fii\oa-o(f>ia*i  atco<i,  at  yap  dWat  dpdpmwiav  BiovraL  etrei 
dBt/cov(Ti  j€  Td  fjL€jt<rra  Bid  xa?  v7r€p0oXd^f  aXX'  ov  Std 
rd    dpayfcata,    otop    rvpappovatp   ov^    ^^^  M')   piymo'tp    {Bto    xal 

3  &"  Susem.^  B*  m  An  Bk.  Susem.**'  in  the  text  ||  8  dvtu  iinevfituiv  or 
d¥€itt&&pk7}Toi  {cp.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vii.  p.  741.  A.  B*)  Bojesen,  ir  iwi^vfjkoifv  TH 
Ar,  Bk.,  or  fnj  iwiOvfiioffUf?  Sclindder  following  Lambin's  transUtion,  Bemays  omils 
the  words  tl  1 '  6vvairro]  ^m'XowTo  P^  IV  Ar,  Bk.  perhaps  rightly  |]  ain-Qv  P^ 
oj>rw>'rMTS-«**  Aid,  II  II  ^TTil  n  An  Bk. :  In  or  irtl  -;5^>  Rassow.  Then 
the  apodosb  begins  with  trtrre,  William  does  not  translate  iwel:  hence  [iwtl]  and 
dSiKoGiTi  di  Suscra.^'*  erroneously  for  d3t/fol?jf  yt 


§  11  Shillelo  pointed  out  that  these 
three  causes  of  crime  strongly  resemble 
those  which  are  mentioned  in  A'Ai't.  t.  la. 

8eeti  f  th  TiLvayKCua  17  lU  virtpoxh'^  ^  f^' 
dT^XaLHTLv,  where  see  Cope's  note. 

6  kkv  ydp  \i*Cliii\  sc,  T^s  rwr  df  a^- 
iraiw*'  ^Ti^i^^ias  *  i'or  if  the  desire  goes 
beyond  the  necessaries  of  life."  Compare 
JVii\  E(h.  VH.  4.  a  ri47  b  25  (f.  ftrrtv  ri 
^kw  hrayKOitx  rQv  rotosJcrwi'  t^^oi'iJj'^  (viz. 
ri  {rttv^arcjceii  e.g.  rd  irepi  T'f|i'  t/m*^!',)  tA 
8*  diperd  ^f  jcafl'  atiTd  I'xcu'Ta  5*  uircp- 
/SoXt^i'  ;  these  are  ^vk  Apo-yKoXa ;  viirT?, 
ri^ilt  wXouTOf  arc  examples  :  and  vii.  14, 
a  1^54  a  15  ff.  rcj^f  M  awfija.TiKQy  ii.yfxBuiv 
{im»  liffp^Xi^t  ««1  0  0fliJXoj  r<Ji  Stwitrd' 
ri^y  vw(pPo\T}v  (sc,  ^oDXot)  ^trrii',  dXX'  ov 
tAs  di^a^icafoj  (Congreve),     SusEM,  (240) 

§  13  S  raEs  avtv  XvTrwv  'i^^vaEf J 
Comp.  yWf.  i^M*  VI L  la.  a  [153  b  j6  ff. 
hrtl  Mol  dU-fv  XuTijf  Kai  ivi&vfdai  eicrlv  ijt- 
dotfalf  tiloi>  al  toG  d€iji>p€iv  ivipytiai  :  X.  3. 
7  1 1 73  b  id  ff.  dXiJ^FOt  7 dp  iimy  at  re  fJuaBrj- 
^artjcol  Kal  tQ»  ^ard  rdy  aLr&i^tit  al  3td 
T^f  dfr^pn^trctift,  xal  dKpodfiara  Si  Kal  6pd- 
fjMTa  woXkh  Kal  ftif^fMu  Kal  iKirldtt,  Taken 
from  Plato  /%i/.  51  b— 5a  B  where  occur 
al  wepl  rd  *raXd  XeyS^ittra  x/Jw^^ara  jceti  vtpl 
rd  o'x^t'^Ta^  koL  tQv  dcr^wr'  al  ttXei&Tatr 
tcai  al  Tijv  tp0iyy<jiv ,  slIho  oJ  wepl  rd  /ui- 
e^fuira  TidovaL     (Eaton.)     Susem.  (341) 


One  could  hardly  have  supposed  that 
this  last  was  a  fmiiful  source  of  crime- 

9  dicos]  Here  is  a  digression  into  the 
region  of  practical  suggestions  and  expe- 
dients, in  the  same  spirit  as  vii(vj).  c  5, 
vni(v).  cc.  8,  9, 

10  fyyanrta]  constant  employment. 
rw+pofl^uVTil  Cp.  ri.  (306  b)  on  6  8  $>. 

Susem.  (243) 

Here  this  word  means  self-restraint 
generally,  and  not  thrift,  as  before. 

1 1  irapdL  4>iAc«rfj4£as]  As  in  5  §  15, 
*  culture.*  The  education  of  the  citizens 
and  the  elevalion  of  the  masses  are  the 
leading  ideas  of  B.  v(v]ii)* 

I  a  at  yap  diXXai  sc.  i^SovaL 
dvOpuTTo^v  S^vTcti,]  Compare  W/V.  EfA. 
X.  7.  4  '  n7  ^  ^7  ^'  ^^i'  fiif  ykp  vpht 
rd  fi7v  dMayKaiuv...t  roh  d^  TOiotJroty  viz, 
TO*r  xpbt  rd  ^tf  dtfayxaioii^  Uav^ws  mx^P^- 
yrjtxiintitf  6  fjiiir  dUai<jj  de*rcu  vpds  om  dtACUO' 
wptty^tru  Kal  p^ed'  wif^  6p,ot(a$  ^  ifoi  d 
a^tJ!}tf>puv  Kal  0  AvSptiot  koI  rCtv  aWtav 
iKOiFTQ^j  0  31  ffotpof  tcai  Ka&'  aurbr  J*... 
Sfjuas  a{f7apKi<rrarotl  tx.  4.  5  Ii66aa6f. 
(Eaton),     SusEM.  (243) 

1 15  1 4  Tvpawovo-tv  ovx  fwi  H  !*'  1  '  ^^ 
is  not  to  keep  out  the  cold  that  men  be- 
come tjTants.*  Cp.  Ai^.  Eth^  V.  6,  7  1 134 
b  6  ff-  pue&oi  dpa  th  Soriof  <  iirtl  ovBiv 
avTi}  ttX^oc  €lv€u  do«€r,  ttwtp  SlKaioi^f 
rovTO  St  npL^  Kal  yipat '  ory  Si  ^^  Uavk  rd 
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en   rd    woXka   ^ovXerat  g 
TToXtrevo-oPTai    koKw, 

awreTa')(dai    TTpo^    rrjp    TToXe" 


Tvpappov)'      cScrrc    Trpo'i   ra^    pLiKph^ 
§  14  6    TpoTTOfS    T/;9    ^aXeov   woXiT€la<i. 

KaTaa'K€ua^€tp   i^    c5v    rd    tt/jo?     aiJTOi)^ 

10  ai/ct^/tatoj'    apa     rrjif    woXirelav 

§  le  /AtATTji/    la')(yPt    Trepl    ^<?    e^:€t^'09 

iTe/>l  rrjv  KTrjaem^.  Set  7(1/3  oJ  p^ovop  Tfpo?  xa?  ^oXtxi^a? 
')(pria-ei^  txap7)p  V7rdp')(€tp,  aWd  Kal  Trpo?  Toi/f  €^m0€P  KiP- 
Bvpov^*  SiOTrep  ovre  ToaovTOP  Set  xX^^o?  vwdp^eip  tSv  ol 
^5  wXrfalop  Kol  Kpeirrovf;  hri0vp.riaovaiPy  ol  Bk  €^om€<i  dfivpeiv 
ov  SvptjtTOPrai    roif^    iTriSvrm,  ovSt    ovrm^    oXiyr^p    Sare    fit)   Bv* 

§  16  paadai  w6X€p.op  vrrepeyfcetp  fnjS^  rmp  icrtop  fcal  Twv  ofiomp.  ifcet-  10 
j/09  fiep  ovp  ovSev  Btwptfcep,    Bet  Be    tovto  /i?}   TLapOdpeip^    [3]    rl 
a-VfL(f>€p€i    7rXfj0o^  ovata^,      icrmi;    qvp  dpiaro^  opo^i  to    p.rj    Xvai- 

17  ^4  TO. 37  w<i\tQpKia\  transposed  by  Susem.  to  follow  b  13  iaT4ov    \\     ^tt 

KaracKtvA^€<rdai  Susem.*  wrongly  rrom  William,  <:0t>Xei  jcaroirifewti'fff^ai  ?  Sclimidt, 
/JaiJXeTai  n:aTaff(vey<£fe<r^at  ?  Suseni«*j  but  s«e  DittcDberger  ep^c,  p.  1,^651  povXivtrai 
jcaratrxf  vaj'eiy  M"  ||  lo  dpa]  yap  ?  Koraes,  hut  sec  Dittenberger  /,  c.  \\  14  wv] 
uKTTc  Si>eiigcl,  but  see  Vahlen  Arisiot.  Aufsiitze  II.  p.  21  <  Wiener  Sitzungsber.*  phiL- 
hist  CL  LKXit.  p.  ^3)  II  25  IviBupifKtiriv  P\  ivi&vfioij  M*  \\  a^vvfaOai  Ridgeway 
y  16  otJr*  <:mWa*>?  SchraidL,  but  Kr^aiv  can  be  understood  from  what  precedes  || 
18  [3et..,b  13  iarhp]  Bender,  [B^t^.^y  iroXiopiftaf]  Susem.*,  probably  right  r  see 
Comm.  II  rl  Conring,  6  ti  Siahr  Susem*'  in  the  text,  &n  T  II  Ar*  Bk.,  t}  ri 
Lindau.     Bender  retains  Sri  and  suggests  w\tf&6%  <.ti:>^ 


■nnaGra,  o'Tot  yt'yvovTaLTijpayvoii  IV.  t.  4^, 
11-32  a  3  ff.:  meanness  is  shown  in  petty 
gains, — those  who  take  c*n  a  large  scale, 
despots  who  plunder  cities  and  ntjl  lem- 
pleSj  are  called  wovrjpoi^  dcM^th^  aUtKot,  but 
not  mean,  dyi\ii'&€poi  (Eaton).  Suskm, 
(SIM) 

Sid]  The  crime  is  greater  because  the 
excuse  h  less  :  it  is  not  dih  t4  dva^iicara. 
Hence  the  higher  reward  given  lo  those 
who  punish  it* 

§14  19  Sit  hk  ktX]  The  same  criti- 
cism as  ^vas  pasi^ed  on  the  Laivs,  6  §  7. 
That  the  constitution  must  necessarily 
have  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
military  force  follows  directly  from  the 
assumption  of  the  mihtary  regime  which 
Plato  and  Aristotle  make  without  rescr\'e. 
Cp.  again  viifvi).  6.  §§  1—5. 

g  15  14  irXtjflosiiC.  r^s  rnjcrewi.  i3y  = 
cSo-re  TovToitf ;   as  i^  ^t,  g  9. 

25  ol  irXn(r{ov  =  »I  irAof,  /?het.  I.  5. 
17  where  see  Cope*s  note, 

a|kvvciv  roi)t  Iwovras    may   perhaps 


be  defcndctj  by  Piato  Pkofdrus  i5o  B 
woK€^iQu%  k^i^nK  But  see  CritUal  Notes* 

37  ir6Xfpov,.,A|ioC«9v]  to  support  a 
war  even  with  an  equal  or  similar  power, 
ftrot  Kal  iJjfctoiot^a  state  of  the  same  stand- 
ing, an  equaL 

g  18  We  should  not  fail  to  decide 
what  limit  to  property  is  atlvisable, 

18  Sh  &C  ktX]  This  limitation  has  been 
suffjcienlly  noticed  in  the  preceding  §  15, 
yet  the  repetition  might  t)e  justified,,  if  it 
now  appeared  under  a  new  form,  much 
sharper  and  better  defined.  This  would 
not  ht  the  case  uidess  the  second  expla- 
nation of  19  fcrwi  olv  k:tX,  as  given  in  the 
next  note,  were  correct.  But,  as  is  there 
shown,  this  can  hardly  be  accepted.  That 
l>eing  so,  there  is  certainly  then  fairly 
good  reason  to  suspect,  with  Ben<ler,  that 
it  is  now  appendea  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  anecdote  about  Eubu* 
los.    SUSBM.  (346) 

39  tr«*s  ofiir...3i  ovo-Cav]  *  Perhaps 
the  best  limit  of  weatth  is  that  its  excess 
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30  T€X€ip     roh     KpetTTOCTi     SiA     Tt}v     v'7T€p0o\f}p     woKi^etp,      aXX'  (IV) 

§  17  oi/Ta>v    &)9    (ip   Kdi    pLT}    i'^ovTwv  roaavTfjp    ovo-taiK      oIgv    Kv0ov- 

Xo^     AvTO(f>paSdTov      fieXXovro^     ^Arappia    ^rroXiopfcetp    ixiXeV' 

cep    avTOVt    aKc^^dfiepop    ip   iroo'tp   ^p6p(p    Xiqip^erai   rh   ^^mplov^ 

XoylaaaBai  tov  '^(popov  rovrov  tjjp  Ba7rdvT]p*    iBiXeip  yap  eXar- 

35  TOP    ToVTOv  Xa^wp    cVXc/'Treij'    fjSj}    top    ^ATappia'    TavTa    S*   el- 

irmp    iwoii}<T€    top     AvTo^paSaTTjp    cfvppovp    jepofJLepop    iravaa- 

g  18  adai  Tr/5  woXtopKia^,  {{ eaTt  fL€P  ovp  ti  TftJi>  a-v^if)€p6pTa}p  to  ii 

34  iedXeiydeiy  T?  K^^^^  William)     ||     35   ^itXi reS^  IP  Bk.     II     37  f^*-  M^^-hB 
dBiKfivTai,  with  which  goes  bg  oy......i3  iarior,  is  believed  by  Susem.  lo  be  another 

recension  of  the  preceding  1266  b  38  iTr€l..,i26y  a  17  xoXirelas,     See  iMtrod.  p,  81 


should  not  make  it  profitable  for  the 
stronger  lo  attack  us,  but  should  leave 
them  no  motive  for  so  doing  which  I  hey 
would  not  have  had»  even  if  our  posses- 
sions had  been  less/  The  ellipse  may 
be  fiUed  up  thus^  AW  Qirrwt  iroXcMeu^  Xty- 
criTfXeu»  WT  Oi*  iiroX^fxrfffay  koI  fLTi  ixovntit*^ 
sc.  riDi'  -tfTTQiTiii^f  rQcmjTuiif  omioM.  Our 
wealth  should  never  tempt  aggression  : 
we  should  then  only  be  exposed  to  the 
same  attacks  as  a  poorer  state  in  our 
place.  That  is,  we  should  aim  at  being 
the  Mean  vnxy  dogs*  with  whom  their 
neighbours  arc  glad  to  make  common 
cause  against  *fat  and  tender  sheep*: 
R€publi€  IV  411  D. 

A  less  simple  rendering  has  been  pro- 
posed :  *lhat  is  the  best  limit  of  wealth 
when  a  stronger  power  does  nut  find  it 
prohtable  to  make  war  upon  us  for  the  sake 
tkithe  excess  af  the  booty  t&  be  gained  mjer  the 
iosis  of  victory^  but  when  (even  if  il  con- 
<]uen^  us)  it  is  no  betler  off  than  if  it  had 
not  made  so  great  m%  acquisition,''  This 
suits  the  sequel  better,  but  somewhat 
strains  the  meaning  of  uirep^XT)*'  and 
owr^oi'*  besides  leaving  a  harsh  genitive 
absolute:  oAX*  ovrut^  {n<i^itf>ip€i¥  tis  ok  trvvi- 
fptpt  ftif  ixQVTutr  {rdiv  KptiTTOvurvj  TotravTrfv 
outrloif.     It  can  hardly  be  right. 

§  17  During  the  last  years  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  Ochos, 
the  confusion  in  Asia  Minor*  mure  parti- 
cularly owing  to  the  revolt  of  Arlaba^oSi 
the  satrap  of  Phrygia  Lydia  and  Paphla* 
gonia,  suggested  the  idea  of  wresting  a 
part  of  the  Hellenic  lands  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  from  the  Persians-  The  retpiisite 
means  for  cfTecting  this  were  secured,  and 
it  was  even  possible  to  maintain  the 
severance.  Eubulos  was  a  Bithynian  by 
btrth,  a  money -chajager^  i.e.  banker,  by 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  oVijp  ^xX^o- 


^r,  i*e,  probably  one  of  Plato's  scholars, 
like  his  free<iman  and  successor  Hermcias. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  business  he 
found  he  could  execute  such  a  scheme  as 
this,  and  make  himself  absolute  ruler 
{rvpavtfoi)  of  Ataraeus  on  the  Aeolic  coast 
of  Mysia,  and  of  the  stronghold  of  Assos 
in  the  Troad  mth  the  adjacent  districts  : 
p'ita  Arisiotelis  in  Westermann's  Bto7/)d* 
^ot  p»  401,  Suidas  s*zrv*  'ApieroTiXrif^ 
*Epfji€laty  Strabo  xnt.  610*  Bockh  (Ifer- 
meias  o/Afarttcus  in  his  Ges.  KL  Schriften 
VI.  1B3  IT.)  tries  to  show,  as  others  have 
done,  that  this  event  happened  before 
359  B-c;  thai  in  359  Autophradates  as 
general  of  the  Persian  king  marchetl 
against  Arlaboxos  and  took  him  pri- 
son err  and  that  in  the  course  of  this 
same  campaign  he  laid  siege  to  Atarneus. 
The  suggestion  by  which  Eubulos  raised 
the  siege  is,  as  LJbckh  remarks,  one  worthy 
of  a  banker.  We  know  that  he  main- 
tained his  power  down  lo  his  death  :  also 
that  it  was  not  before  345/44  that  liis 
successor,  the  eunuch  Hermcias,  Aris- 
totle's friend  {see  i.  6.  9-  j«.  •;6)  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Rliotlian  Mentor,  the 
Persian  commander-in-chief,  and  that 
solely  by  stratagem  deceit  and  treachery, 
SUSEM.  (347) 

Bergk's  posthumous  paper  On  the  chr^ 
nology  of  king  A  rtaxerxes  III^  OcAos,  in 
Rhein,  iMiis,  xxxvii.  1 883.  pp.  355—361 
fixes  the  fall  of  Hermeias  and  the  escape 
of  Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  to  Mitylene 
(and  thence  to  Athens)  in  the  year  345/44* 
Comp,  Susemihl  in  Bursian's  jftthresfftr, 
XXX,  1881.  pp.  4—7. 

^6  mUvifOiiv  y€vi<sBaii  to  become 
thoughtful,  to  reflect. 

That  §^  18—20  are  parallel  to  g§  10— 
13  has  been  explained  Introd*  p.  80  f. 

§  IB  37  l<TTt  ;A^*f...3H  ToXiroisI  Comp. 
line  3  uw"  a«fOT..,4  od^trfaf. 
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ra^i  ovaia^    ttra^;   elvai    roh  TroXtrai?    wpo^    to    /at)     o'raava^eip  (IV) 
7rpo9    aXX>jXoi/?j  ov  fLi^p  fjteya   ovhep    m^    ^iTretv,    xal    yap    av    ot 
40  ^api€PT€f:  dyapatcTotev    [av]    d^    ovx    tamv   &vt€^    Q-^^oh    8*^  ^^^X 
%\^  ^aipovrai     iroXKaKi^     iTriTtdijLiepoi     fcal     {TTaatd^oin-e^i'     eri     S' 
ia67  b  t}    TTOPTjpia    Tmv    avBpmwmv    aifk'tia^TOPj  fcai    ro    irpmrop  ^iv   iKa' 
POP   Btm/3oXia    fiopop,   orap    S'    17S17    tout'    17    irdrptop,    del    Biop- 
rai    Tov    TrXf/oi/o^i    lo*?    et^    aireipop    IXdmo-ip,     aireipo^    yap    rj 
Tfjt    iwiffvfiia^i    ff^vtri^^    ^?    Trpi?    rrjp     dpaTrXi^pmaiP    ot    noXKxitl 
§  30  ^m<np,     Tc5i^   o?j'    Totovrmp   dp^i^f   p,a\\op   rod   ra^    ovata^   6^-  u 
6  Xl^eipy   ri    rov^  fih    iwieifcels    rf    <fyvo-€i    Towvrov<i    wapaaKevd*  (p.  40} 
^eip  &iTT€  iifj  ^ovXea0ai  irKeovetCTUv^  toi)?  Se  ^uKov^   ficrre  /**) 
hvpafrBat'    rovro    S'    iarip^   dp   tittov^    t€    mat   Km   firj    dSiKtop^ 
1 31  rat.  II        ov  fcaXm^  Be  ovie  tj)i/  IcoTfira  t^s^  ovaias  eipijKep.     irepl 
10  yap    rr^p    t^?    y%    Krijcip    tVafe*   pf.6pop,    ecrt    Se     xal    BovXmp 

38  ta&i  after  etwu  IP  Bk.,  perlups  T ;  possibly  right  |j  40  ar  IP  Bk.,  omitted 
by  IP 

1267  b  5  apx^  is  corrupt:  0*1;  Scaliger,  okos  Schneider*  aptiryif  M.  Vermehren, 
dXffiJ  ?  Madvig  probably  right,  <airaXXay^j>  or  <laTp€tas>  dpxi  Schmidt;  dptcet 
KoraeS]^  certainly  not  right 


j8  irpds  t6  ^t|  o^Qicna(tiv  recalls 
(TTcwtdl^oi'fft  of  §  10. 

3,9  0^  |Ai|^  f'^^  Kxk]  EL  16  Jffre  ir^i 
rdt  ^iiT^Ai  dJSu'ifai'  rrX. 

Kal  Y^  ^v  ktX]  **  For  even  then  (idj^ 
ftrou  ai  rn5<r€ts,  §  10)  the  higher  classes 
would  be  discontented,  as  they  lay  claim 
to  something  more  than  an  eqnal  share, 
and  hence  are  often  found  aggressive  and 
factious." 

40  o^K  Ccruv]  AXXA  vXdopm:  on  the 
ground  that  they  deserve  something  more 
than  an  equal  share,  something  propor* 
tionately  greater.  Comp.  in.  13,  13  ami 
Thuc-  Vlll»  89.  4  wdvret  ykp  ai>&^fi€p6y 
dJ^iQi}<Tw  oi'x  oirwT  fd'ot  dXXd  Kal  woXt)  w/>cS- 
Toy  aijrlti  tkatrTos  that.  In  Thuc.  I.  137 
I  1  p^ij  foof  =1^  superior. 

§19  1267  b  3  Sutf^Ca]  This  refers 
to  the  so-called  Sft^piKOft  a  grant  of  pub- 
lic money  to  provide  for  shows  or  public 
amusements  introduced  at  Athens  after 
Pericles'  time.  In  the  first  instance  at 
those  festivals  only  at  which  plays  were 
exhibited,  the  sum  of  two  oboht  the  price 
of  an  ordinary  seat  in  the  theatre^  was 
paid  from  the  state-chest  to  the  lessee  of 
the  theatre  for  every  citizen  present. 
(Every  one  who  went  to  the  theatre  re- 
ceived a  counter  which  he  gave  up  on 
going  in  J  the  lessee  collected  from  the 
state  the  two  obols  for  every  counter ;  but 


he  had  to  pay  a  rent  out  of  his  receipts 
and  to  keep  the  theatre  in  repair.  See 
Benndorf  Bdirdge  in  Zeiischrift  /.  d,  &si. 
Gymn.  XXVI.  1875.  p.  13  ff.)  Subse* 
quently  the  poorer  citizens  received  the 
like  dole  for  all  the  other  festivals,  and 
these  outgoings  swallowed  up  no  small 
part  of  the  revenues*  See  Btickh  Public 
Econ*  of  Athens  p.  ■jr7  Eng.  ir,  Schd- 
niann  AnH^uitks  1  p*  34 1,  p.  438  ff*  Eng. 
tr.  An  Attic  obol=  r^rf'.  of  our  money, 
a  little  more  than  five  farlhingSi  or  1 1 
German  Pfennige;  Hultsch  Gr^ck  ami 
Rgman  Ahiroloj^  p*  1 7  3 .     S  us e m.  (246) 

4  -^S  trpis  ttJv  ftVftirXTJpciWTiV  ktX] 
Comp.  a  5  ^TTtiii  xolptjiffi  Kill  /t^  Iwt^v^QtftM, 

§  20  6  t4  Toirf  1^  7  vXcov«KT«lv] 
Substantially  the  same  remedy  as  in  §  it 
Tplrop  d^  et  TiV€i,.,dKOf. 

§  21  The  argument  from  inconsis- 
tency is  pressed  from  opposite  sides  here 
and  in  6  f  15.  Phaleas  must  have  meant 
to  include  personal  pronertyt  §  3. 

10  foTTi  S)  icai  oomoiv  ktX]  Comp. 
/^htt.  I.  5.  7  rXoiJfou  $i  ^ipTj   vQftiiTfia' 

dtf^paroBtar,  where  Cope  explains  iwL- 
irXa  as  "moveables'^  opposed  to  fixtures, 
such  as  houses  and  land.  Hence  furni- 
ture, even  if  of  bronze*  Xen.  Of  can.  ix.  6, 
Thuc.  in.  68. 


f 


Koi     ffoffKTjfjLdrtov     ttXoDtov      K€U     vo^ia-^aro^,     Kal      KaraafCevt}  (IV) 

iroWrj    tSp    Ka\ovfi€vmv    iwiirXoyv    ij    iraprmv    ovv   rovrmv    tVo* 

§  23  TTjra    ^ffTTjriov   t}    ra^iv    rivd  fierpiav,   ^   wavra   iariov.       (pal-  is 

p€Tat    S*    i/c    T179     vofMtBetrla^    Karaatcevd^mp     rrjp     woXiv     /aa- 

15  tcpaVf     et    y     ot     re'^^i/lrai    waPT€^     Stifiotrioi     eaapTai     Koi     ^ltj 

§  S8  w\ijpo»fid     Ti     irapi^oi^rai     rij?     ttoXcwt.      aXX'     ehrep     Set     S17- 

p,oaiov<i     elvai     rov^    ra    Kotifd    ipja^opivov^f     Set    fcaddwep    iv 

KTrtSdfivip    T€,     Kal     Ato<f>apr6^     wot€    xaT€<TK€va^ev    ^AO^vT^ai^ 

TOUTOV    e^HP    TOP    TpOTTOP, 

10        irepl   pep   ovp   rrjq   <^aX€ov   TToXtre/a?    ffj^eSop  eV    tovt(op   dp 

Tt9       d€(i»piq<T€t€V^      C?      T*      TvyxaV€i      tCaX^^      €lpf}K(tiS      7}      p^       Km* 

8  Xc59"    ' IwiroSafios    5k    Evpv<f>wpTO'i    M.tX7}a-io^[^    09    koI   tjJv   twp  V 


16  af2]  3^  r3,4QbTi.U"'L' Ar,  AW.  and  P'  (ist  hand,  emended  by  corr.i)  || 
17  Bel]  Kfd  with  a  comma  after  16  efrep  B-emays;  if  so^  ^/iYtt|T3/iA^roi;t  <^rous> 
Siisem*;  probably  rii^hl,  but  see  Comm.  The  same  sense  cao  l>e  obtained  by  Well- 
dlon's  punctuation  etrcp  5d  BTjfiofrtovt  etvait  roi^  tA  K€nvh  ipfyaj^fiivovs  Bd^  KaBhrtp 
provided  wi  be  inserted  after  18  re  koI  \\  18  m  inserted  by  Morel  Bk.  before  Aio- 
0oi^ar,  omitted  by  IT;  the  translations  of  William  and  Ar.  are  no  warrant  that  they 
had  *»jj  in  their  mss.  ||  21  ti]  rts  11^  ||  n  [of  .....iB  ^oi/XiS^cPorj  Congreve ;  the 
passage  had  been  suspected  by  Fulkbom.     See  Coram, 


§  33  15  Srf^0'ioi=  public  servants. 
Such  were  the  executioners  and  physicians 
always  (see  UL  11,  1 1  fiij/iiai;p7<5T  =  i!arpoi): 
also  vfivrrifyoL  and  others,  Plato  Gi>rg. 
455  B  with  Dr  Thompson's  note^  Potiti- 

tUS  159  A. 

16  irKir|p«>|^  r*  irapi^&f Toi  ri\%  ir6Xt««s] 
Exactly  Plato's  expression  AV/>*  371  E 
irXijipcii^  6if  Ttok^wi  flat  xal  ^ta&ttfToi 
(Eaton).     Slisem.  {29A} 

Comp.  ur.  13*  rj,  vi(rv).  4,  ti. 

§33  17  4v  'EirtEiip«j»  «tX]  **No 
one  but  a  political  dreamer  or  dreamy 
politician  like  Phaleas  could  hatch  the 
thought  that  the  handicrafts  throughout 
the  city  should  be  carried  on  by  public 
slaves.  The  proposal  made  at  Athens  by 
Diophantos,  we  do  not  know  when,  was 
that  only  the  artizans  who  worked  for  the 
community  were  to  be  pubHc  slaves*' ; 
Bockh  Staaish.  I.  65.  [not  in  the  Eng. 
trans.]  This  was  certainly  the  case  at 
Epidamnos.  With  the  present  text  this 
sense  can  only  be  obtained  by  inteqireling 
the  words  to^t  to,  KotMd  ipya^oftiuovs  to 
mean  'those  who  do  common  work  for 
the  whole  community";  and  we  should  be 
forced  to  assume  that  even  Phaleas'  pro* 
posa!  went  no  further  than  this,  which  is 
very  improbable.     Hence  the  alteration 


suggested  by  Bemays  is  tempting.  The 
archon  of  the  year  01.  96,  2  =  395/4  was 
named  Diophantos^  but  he  can  hardly 
have  been  the  man*  **  Aelian  relates  that 
the  people  of  Epidaranos  allowed  any  one 
who  liked  to  settle  amongst  them  as  a 
resident)  ^Ew{6dpLyitH  ^TriBfifAelv  xal  firrot- 

K€IV    WapttXOV    Tip   ^6v\0flitHfi  t    V.  II.   HI. 

16"  {J.  G.  Schneider).  But  this  fact 
throws  00  light  on  the  passage.  On  the 
constitution  of  Epidamnos  see  further  ill* 
16  §  I,  viii(v).  1  §  10,  4  §  7  nn.  Su- 
SKM.  (340) 

Bernays  renders  ;  **  But  if  (this  propo- 
sal is  to  be  tried),  state-slaves  ought  only 
to  be  employ etl  upon  works  for  state 
objects,  and  the  arrangement  must  be 
made  as  it  is  found  in  Epidamnos  and  as 
Diophantos  wanted  to  introduce  it  at 
Athens." 

c.  8  Examination  of  tbe  sclienie  of 
ElppodamoB  of  AtUetUB.  This  chapter 
is  analysed  p.  T05  f. 

%  1  22  * IiTiTOScifA©?]  Sec  Excursus 
11  to  B.  II  p.  331  If.:  also  K.  F.  Hermann 
Dt  IIippMam&  Miksio  (Maiburg  i84r), 
SusKM.  (250) 

This  chapter  is  treated  slightly  by 
Hildenbrand  pp.  58 — 6t,  Oncken  E. 
113 — iiS,  Henkel    161  -165.     Sec  also 
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nOAITIKflN  B.  8. 


(TI.  8.  1 


If  a  I    wepl    TOP    aWop    ffiov    'rr^piTTorepo^   Bta    <f>iXoTtfilaif    ovto}^ 

15  &ar€     SoK€tv     eV/o(9      ^t}P     weptepyorepov     rpi^^^    '^^      TrX-^Set 

teal    K6^7}<^t     en     Be    i<T$7JTos    €vr€Xom    p,iv     aXeetvT}^    &€     ovk 

ip    T^     ')^et^mpi     fioFov     aXXti     kuI     we  pi     tov<;     $€ptPov^     XP^ 

pov^,    Xoyiof;    Se    fcal    irepl    rr^v    '6Xf}v    (f>vaiv    eZi^at    ^ovXofMepo^;,] 

Ttpmro^    To^p    pir}    woXirevofiiptop    ip€')(elp7i<Je    rt    wepl    TroXtre/a? 

§  2  etTreiP    tt}^     apmri^s.      KarenKeva^e    Se    r^p     woXip    rm    irXrjffei  2 

51  p,€v    piAjplap^pQit^     eh    rpia    Se    ^ipr}    St7jp7}fiip7}p'     errolei     yAp 

$p   p,€P    pLepo^i    re^pira^,    ev    Se    yetapyov^t    rpiTov    he    ro    irpo- 

f  3  iroXep^Qvv  teal  ra  oirXa  e^op.     Strjpei  S'  eiV  rpla  p-epr)  <Kal>  rrjp 

13  TEtpfa  (not  vatpta  as  Susem.*  gave)  P*-*-*  Q**  T**  (?)  U^  II  26  td^rjt]  nhtTfiUi 
iroktmXti  n^  Ar.  Bk.  Bemays  aiid  yp.  p^  in  tbe  margin,  KaKkiaTfiffpufi  Uender, 
KfxTiiJt^  Ridgew,iy,  KO(rp.r^€cw  Welldon  |[  in  U  omitted  by  T*'  Sepulveda's  codices 
Bender  Ridge  way  WcUdon,  lir'  Be  mays  ||  18  Xw-yo*  P'-*"^  T'',  ^rvov^mot  W'  L* 
Ar.  Aid.  II  31  ^1*  omitted  by  M"  Q*^  ||  33  tA  L*  and  U^  (corr.),  tA  M"  pi-^-a-* 
Q*^ T"*  Aid.  and  U'*  (ist  hand)     |1     </coi>  tV  Schmidt 


M.  Erdmann  On  Hippodamos  and  sym- 
metrical timm  arthittdure  itt  Greece  in 
FkiloUmts  HXAX.  1885.  pp.  193—137. 

St  tf  ical...i8  povX^^uvof]  Fiincbom 
remarked  long  since :  "every  reader  must 
be  stnick  with  one  strange  thing  in  this 
introductory  notice  by  Ariivtolle,  vk.  the 
picture  he  draws  of  Itippodamos.  With 
what  object  has  he  preservetl  for  posterity 
these  proofs  of  the  man's  vanity  and 
effeminacy?  Do  they  serve  to  explain 
the  spirit  of  his  work?  I  doubt  it."  And 
Congreve^  who  riehlly  holds  that  this 
description  would  be  more  consistent 
with  Theophraslos  than  with  Ariiitotlc* 
suggests  that  here  wc  may  reasonably 
suspect  a  later  hand.     SusEM,  (253) 

a 3  KaWreu-fv]  cut  out,  i.e*  laid  oat  the 
streets;  Pindar  Pyth,  j^.  84  lO&ifTOfwv 
KaTi8irjKf.,.iTK irpitjrajif  66otf. 

a 5  Jtjv  Tr^itpY<iT<f»v]  was  held  to 
be  somewhai  aflfected  in  his  way  of  Ufe* 

In  the  followinp^  words  ia&TJT'ot  must 
be  taken  with  irXjf&ei  according  to  the 
reading  of  D*  adopted  in  the  text.  It  is 
plausible  to  make  it  depend  upon  some 
word  like  MOfftit^,  the  reading  of  n'-*  (so 
Ridgeway,  who  quotes  AeschyL  5>///. 
546  for  KfKTfi^of,  meaning  fashion  or  style  of 
dress),  or  po55ill>ly  KaWtanurtit^  or  coer- 
^i^f^t,  which  are  the  conjectures  of 
Bender  and  Welldi>n  re«m*cttvely» 

rpKyj»¥  n  trXtiftifc  Kal  ieop.T|f]  In  Sparta 
it  remained  the  custom,  on  account  of 
war  and  warlike  exercises,  to  wear  long 


hair  from  the  lime  of  entering  upon  the 
military  age.  But  at  Athens  from  early 
times  it  became  the  practice  to  cut  the 
hair  upon  attaining  the  hill  age  for  cis'ic 
rights  and  to  wear  it  short  from  that  time 
onwards.  Not  to  do  so  passed  for  vanity, 
foppishness,  dandyism.  The  orator  Hc- 
gesippos,  a  contemporary  and  supporter 
of  Uemosthencs,  was  on  this  account 
nicknamed  Kput^vXoi  or  Top-knot*  The 
knights  alone  are  said  to  have  kept  the 
privilege  of  wearing  long  hair:  /a^  ipffotftt^^ 
)ffi,tp  KopLuai,  Aristoph.  A'ftt^h/s  5^.  Sec 
Becker  Chnrikles  in.  353  ff.  etl,  1,  Eng, 
trans.  pi>*  45^—55.     Susem.  ^261) 

16  twriXows]  of  cheap  material,  though 
warm* 

38  X^7*os]  a  man  of  learning,  as  in 
iv(vii).  10.  ^  and  cjften  in  Herodotos(Con- 
greve).     Suidas  calls  him  fxcrtitipoKoym, 

§  3  30  Ti^v  iriXiv]  Oncken  1.  214 
n.  (1)  takes  this  to  mean  that  in  the 
10,000  are  included  not  the  ciliy-ens  only 
but  the  entire  free  population*  But  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  Ifippodamos 
§  7,  not  merely  those  who  bear  arms  but 
also  the  artizans  and  husbandmen  are  to 
be  citizens,  ahhough  it  must  be  conceded 
to  Aristotle's  criticism  §§  8 — i  j,  that  his 
end  could  hardly  have  been  attained  in 
such  a  manner.     St/SRM*  {363) 

§  3  53  8i^L  S*  its  rpia.  flpfry  ktK] 
So  too  Aristotle  iv  (vii).  cc.  9»  10. 
(Eaton.)  Cp,  n*  (365)  on  il,  10  §  8* 
SUSBM*  (304) 


n.  8. 5] 


1207  b  23— 1268  a  3. 
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I 


35 


40 


§5 


')(mpap^  rriv  fj^v  Upav  t^i/  Se  Sfjfioa-laif  Tr)v  S'  ISiau*  oOev  (V) 
^€v  ra  vofJi>i^6fM€va  iroiijaovo't  wpo^  rov^  ^eoii?,  iepdv,  dif>  (Sp 
o  ot  TrpoTToXepLovpre^  ^tmcovratf  koip^p^  ttJp  Be  twv  ycmpymv 
lS(au.  (p€TO  S'  etSiy  xal  rmv  vq^mv  elvat  rpla  pLOvov'  wtpl 
mv  yap  ai  Sixat  ytpopraiy  rpia  ravr  elvai  top  dpL0p,6v,  1^'  ^'^ 
vfipiv  fiXd^Tjif  ffdparop,  ivoftodirei  Se  fcal  Sifcaa-rTJptop  ^p 
TO  Kvpiop,  et9  0  TTfiaa^  dpdy€eT0at  BetP  t«?  /t^  f£aXm<^  K€fcpl- 
truai  ooKovaa^  Sifca^*  tovto  Bi  Karen  Keif  a^€P  eV  tipSp  ye- 
poPTtap  ai  permit  rd.^  Se  Kpiaei^  ip  roU  StrKaoT'fjpCoi^  ov  Bid 
-^(fiocfyopta^  ^€T0  yipeaBai  Beh',  dXXd  (f>4p€ip  CKaarop  Trt- 
paKtop,    €P    ^    ypdtf>€iv,    et    KaraBtKa^oi    dwXm^    [tjJj;    BiKrjpl,    el 


35  Upa  P*Q''T»'L*  ami  F-(ist  hand,  emended  by  corr.')  |]  37  6i  koI  ttSij  T 
apparently,  iX)Ssibly  right     \\     40  8ft  11^ 

1126s  a  1  t^ro  omiited  by  W^'L^Ald-^  in  P"*  inserted  in  the  margin  tl  3  Kara- 
Butditi  P*  and   ist  hand  of  F^*^  (emendetl  by  corrJ}     ||     r-ffv  dlKTjv  omitted  by  U^ 


35  d^*  «Jv  8*  ktX]  Here  there  is  jixst 
a  germ  of  Plato's  ideal  state,  when  we 
consider  that  the  soldiers  answer  to  the 
second  orderi  and  the  arlimns  and  far- 
mers together  to  the  third  order  of  citi- 
zens in  the  Rrpttblk.  However  even  when 
viewed  in  this  light  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  schemes  are  as  great  as 
the  resemblances.  But  the  state  proposed 
in  the  Laws  may  be  dcscribeii  as  hardly 
anything  more  than  an  improved  working 
out  of  Phaleas'  ideal.  Comp.  L.  Stein 
0p.  c,  p.  161  f.     SusBM.  (266) 

§  f  37  <j€Tfl  ktXJ  See  Exc*  IL  to 
B.^II  p.  333  f.     SusEM.  (256  b) 

v^pif  and  ftXaprj  answer  to  crimes 
against  the  person  and  againsl  pro|>erty. 
Not  precisely  however  •  for  ufipts  implies 
insult;  it  is  whatever  wounds  the  feelings 
Of  honour,  whether  accompanied  by  vio- 
lence or  not.  Whereas  j§\d/3igi  implies 
loss  or  damage  sustained,  whether  to  per* 
son  or  property.  See  A'ha/^  t*  12.  16,  ti. 
2,  5  with  Lope's  excellent  comments. 

39  IvofioO^Tft  hi..,]  This  idea  of  a 
court  of  appeal  is  further  evidence  that 
Hippodamos  had  a  fine  sense  for  juris- 
pnidence.  It  is  appropriated  by  Plato 
also  Laws  VI  767  c — E,  xu  956  c  f, 
(One ken)*    Cp,    also  Exc*  11.     Susem. 

(aw) 

40  Tit  Ktrptov  =  the  sujireme  court. 

the  Athenian  courts  the  voting  was  secret: 
eadi  juryman  (5t«affT^i)  received  two 
ballots,  one  for  condemnalion,  the  other 


for  acquittal;  and  there  were  two  urns, 
one  of  copper,  into  which  the  killot  con- 
taining the  verdict  was  thrown,  the  other 
of  wood,  into  which  the  other,  unused 
ballots  were  thrown.  The  ballots  for 
voting  were  either  differently  coloured 
stones  or  small  metal  halls,  or  even  dif- 
ferently coloured  beans  or  shells.  At 
what  time  the  one  or  other  of  these  were 
used  is  not  knov\T».  Stones  were  cer- 
tainly the  most  common;  a  black  stone 
served  for  condemnation,  a  white  one  for 
acquittal:  with  balls  of  metal,  one  with  a 
hole  in  it  served  for  the  former  purpose, 
a  whole  one  served  for  the  latter  purpose. 
Kquality  of  votes  was  counted  as  acquit- 
tal. (Meier  and  Schomann  Aiiischi  Pro' 
ctss  7120  fir. J    Susem.  (267) 

Aristotle  himself  is  our  authority  for 
the  voting  at  Athens:  see  Frag"*  1548b 
5 — 41  of  the  Berlin  erb 

i  oAXd  i^pciv  ^Ka^rev  ktX]  Nearly 
the  same  arrangement  was  actually  intro- 
duced amongst  the  Romans  :  a  fact  which 
shows  how  clearly  this  proposal  testifies 
to  a  legal  mind  of  great  originality.  At 
Rome  the  voting  was  by  tablets  in  the 
manner  here  proposed,  leaving  it  to  the 
iydices  to  affirm  not  simply  condemna* 
tion  (C)  or  acquittal  (A),  but  also  a  ver- 
dict of  *'not  proven"  (NL,  non  liquet). 
That  Aristotle  (§  13  f.)  is  as  yet  quite  un- 
able to  realize  to  himself  the  proper  mean* 
ing  of  the  proposal  is  a  further  proof  of 
its  originality  (L.  Stein.)  Comp,  »» 
(168)  on  §§  13—15.     SusE!«,  <86«) 
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[II  8,  5 


S*  flTToXi/ot  airXcS^j  k€pov  <eSi/>,  el  Be  ro  ^kv  to  8^  /xrj,  tovto  (V) 
5  Siopl^€iv,     vvP   yap    ovk    fitJero    P€POfio0€Tf}ii0ai    fcakw<;'     (ivaytcd- 

§  6  ^€ip    yap    iiriopmZv    [37]     ravra    ff    raura    BtKa^ovra^.      ert     S^  4 
popLOv    irldet    wepl    rmv    evpta-Koirrt^p     n     t§    TrdXft    avpLtftepoVf 
37r&»9  ruyxaPf^o-i  rtfiij^;,  fcal  Toi^    'rraKrl    twp    cV    rm    'rroXip<p  re- 
XevrcipTQ}^    CK    SrfpLocriov  yiveaQai    rffv    Tpo^T)u^  ew9  omm   tovto 

10  Trap     aX\oi<;    v€vofw0€T7ip,€PQV*     ea^Tt  hk  tcaX    ip    ^A0i]pai^;    ovto^ 

S  T  o  POfLO^  pBp  Kai  eV  iripat^;  rmv  woXewp,  to  1/9  B*  ap')(OPTa<;  viro 
Tov  fitj/tou  aipcTov^  elvat  TTfipTa^*  Sr^fiop  S*  iwoUt  Tfi  rpla 
fiipjj  T?J<r  TToXeiwf'  Toi^^  S*  alp£0ipTa<;  iTnp^€X€to-0ai  KotPmv 
KoX  ^eptjcmp  fcal  6p<j>aPiKmp, 

15        Ttt    fj^p    ovp  wXetara  kuI  t^  pLoXitrra    a^iiXoya   t^9   'Itttto-  6 

4  dr©Xi?ft  M'P^Q^p  aroXiJtfot  L'  ||  <.ia»>  Meiet  {I>t  di^nis  damnatonim  p.  58) 
IJ  <jrai>  TQvTo  Meier  /.  r»  perhaps  rightly  II  6  -7  omitted  by  F  M*,  17  raura  omilted 
by  Ij  and  P^  (ist  hand,  both  words  added  by  p*)  [^]  Suscm.*,  but  sec  Dillenberger 
0p,€.  p.  1360  f.  II  #rA  U  irlBft  vofiov  ¥*  in  ihe  margiii,  in  the  text  itWit  h  otnitled, 
iTi0€i  U  mfiQv  ?=*'  Q^'PL'  Aid.  Bk.  i|  9  toOto]  tots  and  lit^'EWifffiv  instead 
of  dXXoif  Spengel,  but  see  Dittenberger  0/.C,  p,  1369  ff.  ajnd  Comnr,  ||  li  iripott 
p«.4Qbx»*L' Aid.  and  P^{isihand,  emended  by  corr,=)  l|  uwh  rav  B^fiou  after  it 
edptroi^s  IP  Bk.  |t  14  jcai  ^anKV9f  omitted  by  M*  and  P^  (ist  hand,  supplied  by  p* 
in  the  mar^n) 


5     avd-yKcC^civ  sc.  rbif  po/aov. 

g  e  9  w^  owirw  itrX]  "just  as  if  this 
law  had  not  licen  made  l>efore  elsewhere.** 
So  K.  F.  Hermann  Ik  lUppOiianw  p*  44, 
who  is  defended  by  Uiltenberger  {Gott, 
giL  Ans,  1874  p.  1369)  against  Spengel, 
It  is  true  that  tiff  with  the  participle 
might  equally  mean  {i)  ^a-^wj^  in  fcut^ 
as  in  PI.  Phacdr.  145  E  w*  ra^iys  oflrrTjrs 
^imtiiiiy  or  (2)  because  as  he  thought  {^ 
mK  b¥  ddvvaTov  5  §  6) :  but  tnjv  is  not  de- 
cisive  in  favour  of  U)i  see  ».  (259)- 

oihrttf  not  M^rw;  cp.  Lysias   r4  §  10 

iroXf*  J^r^f  Xa/i/^dvf {j^ :  17  §  j6  *5(nr<tp  rov 
^KffSoitf  oAX'  Dif  riyt  ^judaf  avT<Hi  fjJXov: 
Xen.  Cjr.  v.  i.  13  wj  ai'ic  dvayxaioi^  rd 
ifX^TTTetv,  a/r(<5i  tAi^  KXimarra*  The  clause 
is  virtually  oblique,  and  the  negative  is 
reproduced  unchanged. 

10  Icm  84. .  vvvj  Here  as  often  cw  = 
as  things  arc,  *'  under  the  existing  system  " 
not  simply  ==  now,  as  Spengel  explains  it. 
Uniless  one  follows  Spengel  in  an  unten- 
able  alteration  of  the  text,  the  drift  of  the 
passage  can  only  be  a  censure  upon  Hip- 
podamos,  which  is  even  in  this  form 
quite  intelligible,  though  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  more  clearly  expressed 
as  follows;  '* whereas  a  law  like  this  was 


already  at  the  time  in  force  at  Athens." 
We  cannot  however  prove  the  date  of 
this  Athenian  regulation  (on  which  Wila- 
mowiti  A  us  Kydtttk^n  p.  26  may  also 
be  consulted),  but  the  present  passage 
would  seem  to  make  it  earlier  than  the 
treatise  of  HipjKMlamos.  It  is  auite  pos- 
sible that  Aristotle's  censure  is  unfair; 
for  who  is  to  inform  us  that  in  its  author's 
intention  the  scheme  of  Hippodamos  was 
restricted  to  new  proposals,  never  before 
realized?  Cp,  Hermann  of.  c,  43  f. 
SusEM.  (2W)  Cp.  for  9UV  §  5*  c.  r  §  3, 
3  §  6,  5  I  » '»  §  '7i  6  §  f  I  oux  b^wi  rhre 
(in  Plato's  supposed  state)  koX  vvv  (as 
things  actually  are),  Rhet.  i.  1  §  4,  1354  a 
19  tcaBdrfpiv  Mait  7P  fvv  i^rrl  rwi'  tt^JXcwi'. 

§  7  1 1  roW  S'  dLpx^VTo-S  ktX]  All 
officials  (perhaps  even  the  priests)  were 
consequently  to  be  appointed  byjxjpular 
election  and  not  by  lot ;  com  p.  Excursus 
11  p,  331.     S  us  EM.  (260) 

11  SiJH^v.-.ip6Xfo>f)  It  would  seem 
that  Hippodamos  did  not  stale  whether 
all  three  classes  were  eligible  (Onckcn)» 
Sec  however  «.  (1161).     Susem.  (a€l) 

13  roH  5'  alp€0<VTai]  the  magistrates 
elected  to  have  the  charge  of  stare  mat- 
ters and  of  the  affairs  of  foreigners  and 
minors  in  rhe  city* 


n.  a  11] 


12C8  a  4—1268  a  36. 


Sdjiov  rafeoi?  ravr    iaTiv*    aTropTja-ece  S*  ttv  Tt9  irpmrov  fihv  rrjit  (V) 

|B  oialpetTiv  Tov  wX^dov^  rmv  woXtrmP,  oi  re  jap  reyvtrai  teal  ol  y€- 
mpyol  Kol  oi  ra  oTrka  e'^ovre^  Kotvmt/ovcn  ri}^  TroXirela^  Trdpre^^ 
a  I  p^ep  j€mp<yol   ovk  exoin-e^  oifka^  oi  Se  re^pirat  oiSre  yrjv   oiSre 

io  37rXa,   Sare  yipoi'rat  cr^cSot'  SovXot    rwv    ri    OTrXa    KefCTTjpLevcav. 

§  9 /4.€T€j^€fi'  ftev  ai/j'  waiTwp  rmv  rip^mp  dSvparov  (dpdjKfj  y^p  ix 
TG^p  rd  27rXa  i^^oprmp  Ka6iara<r6ai  Kal  a-r partly Qi<;  koX  wo* 
XiTOifivXaKa^  Kol  rdt  KVpimTaTa^;  dpy(d^  m^  emetp)'  /i?} 
p,€T€j(OPraq    Bk    T^?     TToXireia^     ttcS?     oIop     tc     ^iXtxw<;     ^X^*'^ 

^5  TTpoii  Tfjp  TToXtrelap ;  dXXd   Bel  koI  fcpelrrovs  elpat  toi)?   rd  iirXa  fl 

ye    x€fcr7}fjLipov<:    dfitfyoTept^p    to^p    p^epmv'     rovro     8*     ov    p^Btop 

§  10  /at)  itoXXqv^  Qvra^*    el   Be  tout    etrrai,  rl  Bei  rov^   aXXovi  p-ere- 

X^tv  T^9    TtoXtreia^    koI  Kvplov<;    elvai    tt}^    rmv    dpxoproip    tea- 

rauTiio-eo)? ;  eri  ol  yempyol  rl  xp^^^f^^^  "W  '^oXec ;    rexPira^; 

30  fiev  ydp  dpajKaioi*  ehai  {irda-CL  yap  Setrat  w6Xi<;  rexJ^tT^^},  (p.  4a) 
Kal  Bvpavrm  Biaylv€(T$ai  KaOdirep  ep  rah  dXXais  rroXe- 
cip  arro  rt/v  rexviq^'  oi  Be  yempyol  wopl^opre^  p,kp  rols  rd 
TiirXa  fC€Kr7}pLepoi^  ni}p  Tpo<f>f}P  evXoyto^  dp  ija-dp  ri  TiJ?  tto- 
\€fii?  /i€/jo?,  pvp  B'  IBlap  ^x^^^*'^*  ^^^  ravTTjp  IBia  yewp- 
§  11  y^ja-ovatv.     en  Bk  rf^v  KoivriPj  d^^  7/«?   ol    wpofroX^p.ovPTe^    efovai  7 

36  rr^p    rpoif>y}p,  el    fiep    avrol    yempy^jaova'tp,  ovk    dp    eir}     to    p^d- 

1 7  ol  omittea  by  M"  P^  M  Suaem*i    It    15  koX  omitted  by  ff  An  Bk.     ||    16  yt 
omitted  by  M'  F\  [yt]  Susem.*-^    If    ,^4  '^'^l  fff'fw  H^     II    yeutpyoO^nv  Ar.  More!  Bk, 


16  Ti£{*ws]  scheme,  polity:  cp.  lo 
§  4,  II  §  H.  The  fuller  phrase  is  rd^n 
T^  ToXtTiJt^  KQivufvia^  1.  1.  16,  or  rijf 
iroXtTflaf  tl*  6.  I,  where  the  sense  of 
ordcringy  arrang'cment,  is  as  apparent  as 
in  11.  -J  §  4,  or  fL  §  9,  or  irr.  I.  I. 

dirofnio"€H  S*  fiv  tis  irp«TOv]  Aristotle 
criticizes  (§§  8 — 15)  (i)  the  entire  division 
into  classes,  (a)  the  special  position  of 
the  agricultural  class,  (3)  the  innovations 
in  the  administration  of  iusttce. 

§  S  30  SovKoi]  This  partly  explains 
the  proposal  of  Phalcas  to  make  them 

Yet  Aristotle  seems  lo  assume  this  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  Hippodamos, 
SusEM.  (302) 

Obviously  he  is  applying  his  own 
standard  iroXtnjy  6  ^cr^x**^  ^PXl** 

31  iroXiTo^vXaiccif]  what  sort  of  ma- 
gistracy Arisiotle  understands  by  this 
word  is  not  clear  and  is  not  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  notice,  viii(v).  6  §  6  w, 

H. 


(i57j),  of  a  magistracy  under  this  name 
in  Larisa.     Susem.  (2«3} 

As  raycli  are  attested  by  an  inscription 
for  Larisa  of  3  14  ^-C*  (Ridge way  IVanS' 
aitioHs  II  p.  138)  it  seems  likely  that  Aris- 
totle there  uses  a  different  term  in  order 
to  express  the  functions  of  the  office. 

14  111^  ixm^ovras  Si  ktX]  Aristotle 
himself  altogether  cxclutles  the  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  artizans  in  his  ideal  state 
from  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  which  Is  a 
much  stronger  measure.  But  possibly  he 
thinks  it  is  not  essential  for  those  who 
are  thus  excluded  to  be  attached  to  the 
constitution,  but  that  if  ihey  ore  to  be 
citizens,  it  is.     Susem.  (264) 

§10  31  8wi'y£vfo4eii  =  earn  subsistence; 
so  Kara^v^  Karaylyvf^dai, 

,^3  €iiiXoy«i>s  dv  ktX]  They  would 
then  be  in  the  position  of  the  Stjum  of 
the  Hepublk. 

34  vvv  W=  whereas  what  llippoda- 
mos  proposes  is  that  they  shall  have  land 
of  their  own* 

18 
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2*    €T€pOt    TtV€9    e(TOl*Tat      T^V     T€     T^      iBta     f^^mp^OVVTtiyV     KaC      T(t>V 

fiayifAtiiv,  riraprop    av    fiopiov    €(Trat    toOto    t^?    7roXe6)?|    oi/oc- 

§  13  po^i    p^ere^ov,    dXXa     dWorpiov     rrj^     wokirelaf;'    aXXn     fLijv    el 

41  Tt?  rod^  avToi^i  Or^aei  rov^    tc    ttJi/    IBlav    koX    tou9    rrjp   KOiprjp 

yempjovuTa^f    to    T€  ttX^^o?  airopov   itrrai    twp    Kapirwv    ef    £p 

1268  b  e/caaro^    y€mpjT}tJ€t    Bvo     oijcla^^    Kal     rlvo^    ev€K€v    ovfc    €v6v^ 

diro    Ti5?    7^?    fcol    t£v    avT€^P    tcX^patP   avrol<;    re    rtfP   rpoiprjp 

Xjji^ottrat  Kai  rol^  fia)(^lpLoi^  irape^ovatp;   ravra  Srj  iravra  iroX- 

§  13  Xijj;  ep^ei  Tapa)(VP'  oi3  «aXc3v  S'   oi/S'  0  wepi  rtj?  Kpio-eo)^  a 

?  rj^et    j/o/xo?,    TO    fcpipeip    d^iovv     Statpovprm    TJ79    Stjvt;?    a7rX<»<r 

y€ypa^pL€Pi]^j  koI  yipea-Bai  top    EtKatrTtjp    BiaiTfjTTjp.     tovto    yap 

iv  fjbhf   T§    BtaiTfj    Kal   wXciQaip    eVSe^j^crat    {xoiPoXojovPTat   yap 

dXXTjXotf;     TTepl    t^?    icptVcoj?),    iv     Se     to*v     BtfcatrT'ripioi^     ovx 

eoTiPt  dXXa    Koi  Tovpapriop    tovtov    twp     pofLoffetfZv    oi    ttoXXoI 

37  ytutpTf^Xv  M"  P*  II  trtpov  €t»a.i  afler  j^o^o^/nji  F  M\  a  siinilar  gloss  rodrovt 
iripovi  tlvai  p*  in  the  mar^n  f|  39  txii]  avr  IP  }\  rouro  after  ttji  iroXfw?  M"  P^  II 
43  Spengel  thinks  ura/nrwr  corrapt,  Schmidt  suspects  Avopot^,  for  which  8vcv6fK^r<» 
seems  to  him  to  be  required  by  the  &en^ 

ia68  b  I  '^€(tfpyi^ffet  U  Bk,j  wiVifj/z-tuHV  William,  haSeant  minis/ rare  Ar.,  doubtless 
on  mere  conjecture;  hence  erroneously  vrovpyrfati  Vettori  Susem^*'  and  others  |J 
860  oUlat  can  hardly  be  sound,  SwrW  o^^fwi  Ar,  Camerarlus,  <«/s>  3iVo  olnlat  Bet* 
nays,  5i'^  [ofiffat]  Busse  not  happily  ||  2  ttJ?  <tti)TT7f:>  Bikker  (not  bad), 
-^SXfjt^-  TTjt  Madvig,  [Kal]  Bemays  Suscm.';  there  is  some  corruption  j|  5  rh  Kplvfi¥ 
i^iovv  XI  Bk.,  6  KpUffiff  d^iQv  Susem.^''  wrongly  from  the  translations  of  William  and 
Ar.  II  SiOifMiutrTa  P-'*  Q**  T'' Aid.  Bk.,  Statpavvrai  L»  ||  Mktjs  11'  Ar.,  xpiatw^  IF 
Bk»  (which  Bojesen  saw  to  be  wrong)  It  6  ykp  An,  S*  m  Bk.  H  7  ttal  ^fik^^ 
irXeWiF  ?  Koraes  |3  9  pfoi  omitted  by  PM'  ||  tQin-ut  tC.v  p' P*'***  Q^  T^  Bk., 
rovTbiv  W'L*  Aid.  {omitting  the  fullowing  rwi') 


§  11  37  po^Xfrat  ktX]  Com  p.  n. 
(101)  on  6  §  6» 

§  13  41  t6  Ti  irXi]0Ofi  dtiropov  ictX] 
"the  amount  of  produce  will  lie  in- 
adequate for  the  maintenance  of  two 
establishments*"  This  again  is  a  mere 
jissertion  which  ought  to  have  been 
proved.     SusEM.  (2fift) 

1168  b  T  vffiifftYi^^^  olicCat]  See 
Criticai  A-otis,  It  is  impossible  to  defend 
the  text  as  meaning  t^  maintain  two  k^mt- 
holds  by  apHctiitttre  on  the  analc^j  of  qU 

g  13  4  0  TTfpl  TTJ«  Kp^E«»s]  the  law 
about  pas's ing  sentence. 

5  TO  icpCvuK  €l€iovv  ktX|  *4hc  require- 
ment that  a  verdict  she'll  be  returned 
upon  separate  counts  (rt^  fdv  sc.  icara^i- 


ifiife*  rh  84  fx"^,  §  5)  when  the  charge  in 
the  indictment  is  simple,  whcrcbv  the 
juror  is  turned  into  an  arbitrator.*'  a£iow 
is  infinitive. 

6  TOVTO  yii^  ktK]  This  is  practic- 
able in  arbitration  even  {kcu)  where  tliere 
are  several  arbitrators,  for  I  hey  confer 
with  one  another  alxjut  the  decision. 

7  Kal  irXfioo-Ly]  At  Athens  a  single 
public  arbitrator  decided  each  case,  but  if 
private  arbitrators  were  chosen  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  themsch*cs,  a  body 
of  3  or  4  might  w^eM  have  been  more 
common.     Susem.  (2*6) 

8  h>  SI  Tots  SiKaiTT.]  In  this  respect 
then  the  practice  in  the  Greek  courts  of 
justice  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  in 
ours.     SusEM.  (367) 


II.  8.  le] 


1268  a  37— 1268  b  23. 
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§  li  aXXiyXou^.     erretTo.   irw   ovic    larat    TapaymStj^^    17    /vp/on?,    Srav  9 

iip€L\€lP     pL€V      6     StKOOTf}'^     OlTJTaij     fit)     T0(T0VrOV     8'     OCOV      6      Bt- 

Ka^cfiepo^ ;     o    fiev    yap     eifcoa-t     p,pm,    o    hk     htKatjTq^i    xptvei 

SiKa    /jLpa^    (j}     0  fiep    irXiop    o    S'    €kau-<rop),  aXko^  Be   wipre,  o 

15  Be    rirrapa^:     {koI    tovtop  5i)    top    rpOTTOV     BtfXop    on    fiepiou" 

^15  (Ttv)^   ol  Bk  irmna    KaTaBifedaova-tv,    ot    B*   ovBev,     Tt<f  oup  6  rpo- 

TTO?  Icrra^  tiJ?  BiaXoyr}^  tSp  ^iqf^ttip  ;     ert     [S']    oySet?    iwiopK^iP 

dpoyxa^ei     top     aTrXcS?     aTroBtfcaaapTa     jJ      xaTaBtKoaama,     cf- 

TTfp     aTrXfiS?     TO     eytcXfjfMi     yiypairrai     Bixaim^'     ov     yap    ft/ff^ 

20  Sb/     6(ft€ik€iP     o     aTToBtKaiTa*;    fcplvetj    dXXa    Ta^     ctxoat     fjLpd<;'  fp,  43) 

aXX'    i/ceipo^    rjBT)     titiopKU    6     KaTaBtfcdaa^    firj    vofil^wp    o^^i- 

^  §  i«  \€ip  ri?  ei/co<ri  f^pm.  irtpl  Bk  rav  roh  evpla-Kova-l  ti  t§  10 

TToXei   trvp^ipQP   gS?  Set    ylpcadal   ripa  Tip>T]v,  ovk    ea-Tip    da^a- 

II  fih  after  h  11^  and  perhaps  T  \\  ^  PS  omitted  by  M"  and  perhaps  V  \\ 
13  ttpi»u  Bk,^  Kpiv€i  V  n  Ar.  Bk,'  ||  15  ^17]  M  W  ||  16  t^i^Uv^  0^  VW  and  P' 
(tst  hand,  corrected  in  the  margin)  ||  17  5*  omitted  by  11^  ||  19  7^7pairroi*  5*- 
Koicirf  Susem,*,  perhaps  rightly  ll  ^i  dXX*.,.i2  fx»ai  omitted  by  M'  ||  ai  17617 
omitted  by  FM'  and  P*  (ist  hand»  added  by  corrJ)^  Wfi\  Susem.*  wrongly  If  13 
y^ifiifQtU  M"  Pi 


§  14    11    i  StKa|6)Mm  may  be  either 

litigant.     If  the  participle  is  /Hissk't-t  it 

J  denotes   the  defendant ;    if   middle^    the 

I  plaintiff.     Here  the  latter  is  the  case. 

f      15     A  p^  "ydP;  ■  ^"^  TlTTOpas]  *'  For  he 

•  Jthe  plaintiff)  claims  20  minae,  but  the 

juror  will   decide  for   ten— or  whatever 

the  larger  sura  may  be  which  is  claimed 

by  the  former  and  the  smaller  sum  which 

b  awarded  by  the  latter — while  another 

} juror)  will  award  five,  and  yet  anothcri 
bur"  (Bernays).  This  seems  slightly 
belter  than  to  understand  irXetoK,  Acur- 
ffoK,  Tchrt^  rirrapat  of  sums  awarded  by 
different  jurymen  (d leasts). 

1 5  ^upioirn.]  will  estimate  damages 
according  to  a  graduated  scale.  Comp. 
Dcmosth.  adv,  I^pt.  494,  4  5«  to^kiv 
^^iepttrOui  rd  twi*  SutpeCfv. 

§  15  16  rCf  oiSv  i  Tpdiros]  In  what 
way  then  are  the  votes  to  be  counledt  i.e. 
sorted?  8ta\(r|n^  =  collecting  and  an^ng- 
ing:  diribiih  Cic.  Pm  Pluncio  §  14. 

19  ct?r^  dwX«»t...SiicaCa»f]  ^'if  the  in- 
dictment has  been  framed  (not  condition- 
ally but)  atisolutely  with  justice,"  (It 
has  also  been  proposed  to  put  a  colon  be- 
fore IxKtkiiai",  *'and  justly  loo^  for  &c/'). 
If  the  suit  be  for  t£»  minae^  acquittal 
means  that  the  defendant  dcM?s  not  owe  10 
minae,  it  says  nothing  about  liability  for 


a  smaller  sum. 

21  ij&Ti]  when  we  turn  to  the  judec 
who  condemns  while  not  believing  the 
twenty  minae  to  be  owing^  it  ii*  quite  true 
that  he  commits  perjury.  Comp.  Vltl 
(v).  8.  6  iiXTWip  &i}^ofii&7i  ol  Bfiotot  (Cope). 

§1  13—15  •  L.  Stein  (*p.  f.  16 J  rt. 
rightly  calls  this  whole  criticism  a  misap- 
prehension. If  the  judges,  or  jurors,  arc 
forbidden  to  converse  with  one  another, 
it  is  certainly  impo.S4iible  for  them  to  find 
fmn  ir)/ttrf  in  concert:  it  is  however  pos- 
sible for  all  to  reach  the  same  result  with- 
out consultation,  and  sliil  more  likely  that 
only  in  this  way  can  some  one  of  them 
clear  his  conscience.  And  if,  after  the 
fact  of  a  pecuniary  indebtedness  has  been 
established,  the  jurors  cannot  agree  upon 
the  amount,  then  a  conditional  verdict 
is  the  only  one  possible,  and  in  that  case 
certainly  there  can  l>e  no  final  decision 
except  by  way  of  compromise.  Thus  this 
objecliun  makes  for  Hippodamos,  rather 
than  against  him '  (Oncken).  And  lastly 
how  is  it  made  out  that  the  *  majority  of 
legislators'  were  right  in  excluding  con- 
sultation amongst  the  jurors?  At  any 
rate  our  modern  regulation  (see  tf,  a6;) 
has  pronounced  them  to  be  wrong.  Cp. 
also  ».  {2f8)  on  §  5*    SusEM.  (a6«) 

§  10    35    Q^K  <Lr^aX4f]  *'the  proposed 

18—2 
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piaie 


X€9      TO      pofio0eT€tP,    aXX*     evo^daX^op     d/couaat     iiopop*    e)(€i 
15  y^p      avKO^avTia^      koI      KtPTjireL^^     ap     tv')(7),     iroXireia^,     ifi,- 

Trhrrei    S*     ct?    aXKo   7rp60X7jfj.a    fcal   trxk^tp    erkpav    awopovai 

yap    rtpe^i    TTorepop    ^Xa^€pdv     17     trvfi<f>€pop     rai^     woXenL    to 
§  17  KipeiP  rod<i  Trarptou?  i^d^ow,    ap    17    Ti?    aXXo9    ^eXrlmp,     Btoirep 

ov    paBiop     TW    Xe^OepTL     ra'^^y     trvyxf^p^tPf    ctwep    /iij     a-vp,(f}€- 
30  p€i    Kipeip,     ipSe^erai   jap    ela-fjyeta-Oai    rtpa^    pofimv    XvaiP    ^ 

woXtreia^     m     fcotpop     ayaSop,       cVei     Be    TreTrotTjp.eOa    ^p^iap^  11 
§  18  en     fii/cpov     W€pl     avrov      BiaaTeiXairBat     ffiXrtop.     e-^ei     ydp^ 

&air€p    etwop^ep,     mropiap^     koX     B6^€L€p    ap    0iXTiop    elpai     to 

fctveiP.     eiri    70^1'    twp    aXXoji/    eTrtori^/^ctJi^    tovto    uvpepr^po'^ev^ 
35  olop     laTpucT)     KiP7}0€taa     irapa     ra     Trdrpia     teat     yvp^vaart/ct^ 

Kul     oXm^    al    T^xpai    wdaat    xal    at    Bvpdp>€t<;y  mar    hrei  pLtop 

TovTmp    0€Tiov    Kal    Tfjp    TToXiTtKTjp,    BrjXop    Uti    Kal    Trepl    rav' 
§  1$  Ttjp    aptjuyfcawp     o/xotcy?     ^X^**'*     ar}p,€ioP    B*    av    y^yopivai    <f>ai^ 

Ti^    iir     avTfiJP   Tt^p    epymp'     rot)?    yap     dpy^aiov^   po/iov^    Xlap 

^7   Tb  <n^>  W*  L'  Aid,     IJ     30  -^  Spengel,  5*  T  D  Bk,      ll      35  fUKp6,  IP 
Ar.  Bk. 


legislation  is  not  safe,  but  only  specious 
to  the  ear,"— a  curious  confusion  of  me- 
taphors, 

14  tjfjti  ^dfi  Krk]  for  it  leads  to  false 
accusation  and  possibly  to  cliatiges  in  tbe 
constitution  (see  n.  on  line  30  below). 
Informers  would  always  claim  to  reveal 
facts  highly  useful  tu  the  slate,  as  did  the 
Roman  delatores.  or  n}x!7  =  iihoiild  it  so 
bapp»en ;  and  so  f ?  Ti'\;ot,  rvxSf^  tt  irvxe. 

36     dXXo  vpdpXi]|i|Aa]  another  question. 

diropotKn  ydp  Tivts]  Can  this  have 
been  in  written  works?    Susem,  (369) 

§§  16— S6  /s  it  expedient  to  alter-  the 
iaws  of  a  country  in  order  to  introduce 
improi^ements? 

With  this  interesting  discussion  com- 

fare  RheL  r.  15  §S  4 — 11  (Spengel);  also 
lato  Polii.  194  A— 30a, 
a8  Toifs  irarpiovs  vopovs]  'The  an- 
cestral laws'  would  include  much  that  is 
unwritten :  customs,  institutions,  those 
traditional  practices  of  the  society  which 
sen'e  as  a  basis  (oCor  iptia^To)  to  the 
written  code,  Plato  Lmi*s  III  680  A  ov6i 
yd.p  ypdpLpMTa  iort  ir«,  dXX*  tfftai  xal  toU 
XryofiiwQif  irarpfotf  v^fwts  hr^t^epoi  jWi. 
Comp.  Laws  vn  793  b — D:  see  «,  (48) 
on  L  6.  i,and  Ih  5  §  5i  I  15- 

§  17     *9    T^  XcxOcvTL-tbe  proposal 
of  Ilippodamo^* 
fCiTip  (ii)  iro^/^i^k  Kivtfv]  "in  case  it 


turns  out  to  be  inexpedient":  i,e,  if  on 
the  wider  question  we  decide  against 
change. 

30  IvSI^CTa^  y6p  ktX]  ''Some  may 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  laws  or  the 
constitution  as  a  public  benefit."  When 
thus  distinguished  from  roXtrcfa,  rdftM^ 
the  code  ofpositivc  law.  The  revolution 
of  the  Four  Hundred,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered* was  cfTected  by  the  suspension,  in 
legal  fonn,  of  the  ypa^T)  waparbfiuiv^  the 
great  safeguard  against  the  subversion  of 
the  Athenian  constitution, 

33  5iao^t«(Xiur6ak= enter  into  dctul. 
It  is  used  in  Topics  v.  3*  8»  131  b  15,  17, 
as  ^nonymous  with  ^lopiaaaSai.  Cp. 
PL  Rep,  vn  i,\^  b  iro*a  3ty  ^offWXXet; 

§  18  33  '  p^Tiov  Td  icit^v]  This 
view  is  maintained  §|  18 — 12, 

34  M  yovv  Twv  dXAi#y  irrX]  Cp.  Ill, 
15,  4,  «.  (638)  medicine  in  Egypt;  16  fg 
7»  8:  JV{vii).  1  §  13  If,  (736);  13  I  1 
If.  (870):  ni.  6  I  7  «,  (531).  St;sEif. 
(370) 

36    ulav. 37  woXiTvici^y]     It  is  A- 

ristotle  s  invariable  practice  to  rank  Poli- 
tics with  the  "arts  and  faculties**:  tg. 
vi(iv).  i  §§  I— 3,  Nic,  Eth,  I.  c  I. 

f§  19,  30  A  most  valiuble  line  of 
inquiry.  We  could  wish  he  had  noted 
down  a  few  more  of  these  uitiqitated 
usages. 


II  a  20] 


1268  b  24— 1269  a  1. 
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40  dirXov^  etpat  fcal  ^ap0aptKov<i.     €<TiS7fpo<f>opovvT6 

§  20  X^P€^,    xal     ra?     yvvalKa^    it^vavpro    irap      aXKrjkmif^    oaa    re 

Xotwd   rmv  ap-^almv   itrri    irov    pop^lfrnvy    eui]0f}    TrdfLwap    iarip^ 

mi^9^oIqv     iv     KvfiT)     TTcpt     rd     (fiopitcd     W^?     iarlp^     dv     ttX^So^ 

40  iffiBrtpoipetpovifTo  t^  yap  P^*^*,  i<Ti^tipOipopov»TOT^  yhp  P*,  iaiBr}p(Hf»tpoOvTo  re  T'dp 
P*i  iiFiBr}pOfpopovvTO  yiip  Q^T^,  iari^t^ptuptpovv  Tirt  ydip  Bas.\  ifftdi}pQip6povif  rt  yhp 
Koraes,  i^tSyipotf^povv  ykp  rirt  Susem.*  misled  by  William's  version ;  see  Ditten- 
berger  0j>.  c.  p.  1 37 1 

1169  a  I  jcA^Tj  rM' 


40  *<rfcenp<M^|>oi*VToJ    Ihuc   l» 
T<J  Tf  aidyjpo^pfiffdai  To&roiv  toU  iprtipth- 
Tatr  drd  rij*  iraXatas  Xijo'rfia*  ^p.puepivrjK€: 

|<6  §  1  ira<ra  yip  17'EXXit  iirtSrjpo<p6pei,  dii. 
'  r  6k^^fdKT0vi  Tt  ofnjcreii  icai  otl*  dur^aXfTt 

iiaiTOM    fX€&*    Sir\t^v     iwQi7}<ravTQ    (J,    G. 
Schneider).     S  US  em  .  ( 270  b) 

4 1  rd^  Ywaticfts  iaivoiJvT&J  The  suitor 
purchased  tlie  daughter  of  her  father  by 

I  mean?*  of  presents  {iSva) :  see  Schomann 
\Cr€^k  Aniipiitus  L  51  [Eng.  trans,  by 
I  Mann  and  Hardy  p.  48  ff.].  Schneider 
pcompares  marriage  by  cotmptic  among  the 
Komans,     Scsem,  (271) 

There  is  a  valuable  note  on  the  Uhvo. 
or  bride-price  in  the  English  translation 
of  the  Odyssey  by  Bu teller  and  Lang. 
*'The  ledi-a  in  Homer  are  invariably  gifts 
made  by  the  wooers  to  the  father  or  kins- 
men of  the  bride,  that  is,  the  bride-price, 
the  kalym  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Volga*.. 
The  father  of  the  bride  was  thus  said 
^e^*- oC<f ^di  ^u^arpa  {Od.  IL  %^^  to  accept 
certain  tthva  as  the  price  for  his  daiign* 
ter* — what  is  called  *  coming  to  terms 
about  the  marriage'  in  I/iaa  xiu.  38: 
(5^pa. ,.ffwwfjk€6a..  A^tpl  ydfiif).  As  a  rule 
the  woman  would  go  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, but  in  the  case  of  a  favoured  wooer 
it  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  either 
to  remit  the  price  and  give  the  bride 
atfdtdtro^  (cp.  Agamenmon's  offer  to  A- 
chilles,  //.  IX.  141),  or  to  return  a  portion 
of  the  ttSya  after  marriage  {Oft  J.  37S, 
It.  196),  as  is  stQl  the  custom  among  the 
Kanekas  in  New  Caledonia."  Homer 
also  mentions  gifts  from  the  wooers  to 
the  bride^and  jitelXta,  gifts  from  the  hride's 
father  to  his  daughter:  but  ^pvn,  the 
later  word  for  dowrj',  does  not  occur. 
Even  in  Pindar  Uva  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  <f>€pv^:  Pyth.  3.94.  (Eaton  compares 
Tac.  Getnu  18;  but  that  is  the  *Mor- 
gengabe,' something  quite  different,) 

§  20  1360  a  1  otov  iv  Ku(au]  This 
forcibly  recalls  compurgation,  the  estab- 
lished legal   usage  in  ancient  times  in 


England  and  amongst  other  Teutonic 
peoples.  That  the  oath  might  thus  be 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  accuser  issufll- 
ciently  attested,  although  cases  where  it 
is  taken  on  behalf  of  the  accused  are 
usually  mentioned.  The  Greek  custom  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  of  Gortyrii, 
column  II,  lines  36—44.  The  law  has 
prescribed  certain  lines,  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  ransom  of  an  accused  person 
charged  with  adultery  and  in  the  power 
of  his  captors.  But  he  may  plead  that  he 
was  (wrongfully)  seized  by  force:  cp, 
[DemosthJ  c,  Neat^ram  %  66  1367,  10 
d^irttfs  fliPx^^fit  <^  P-^^X^^*  If  so,  the 
captor  must  support  his  charge  by  com- 
purgators, whose  number  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  fine  or  ransom,  (a)  Four 
arc  necessary  if  the  fine  is  50,  loo^  or  200 
staters:  i.e.  if  the  aggrieved  husband  is 
a  full  citizen,  {p\  Two  are  necessary  if 
the  aggrieved  husband  is  an  d^reupof^ 
i*e.  free  but  not  a  full  citizen:  whdc 
fy)  if  the  aggrieved  husband  is  a  serf 
(odcei^r),  the  serfs  lord  (i-diTTat)  and  one 
other  compurgator  must  appear.  The 
fine  for  (7)  is  a|  staters,  for  (^)  10  or  ao 
staters.  The  Cretan  text  of  the  law  runs 
thus:  ai  de  ica  iroifct  ^oXiKraddai  [i.e.  ik» 
hi  <^*ait%  flot/Xuo'ao'daiJf  ofiotrat  tqv  eXov^ra  ro 

poLf]  KQX  vXiatraT  -KfvTQif  flunrov,  f(v  at^o* 
[^ayr^J  f  enfatTTotf  cirajwo/u.evoi'  [^Tapwjuffo*'], 
TO   V   aircTatpo  [tqO  5*  Aitptralpoif]    Tptrojf 

aVTOV^     TO     8€    foiKCQI    TCW     irftCTTai'     OTtfpojr 

ffaO&at  ie  fM  [pi-^].  And  if  he  shall  plead 
that  (the  captor)  overmastered  him,  the 
captor  shall  swear—  in  the  case  of  the  50 
staters  or  more,  bimself  with  four  others, 
each  imprecating  on  bimself:  in  the 
case  of  a  clanless  man,  himself  with  two 
others:  in  the  case  of  a  house-thrall, 
his  lord  with  one  other — (an  oath)  thai  he 
tofik  him  in  adultery  and  overmastered 
him  not.  See  Zitelmann  in  Das  Recht 
vott  Gotiyti^  pp.  loi — iq;  :  and  Mr  H.  J. 
Roby  77tt  twelve  Tables  of  G&riyn-  in  the 
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pi,  8,  20 


Ti    irapaa')(^Tai     fjutpTvpti>p     6     hmxwp     top    <p6pop    rmp    airov  (V) 

li^l  (Tvyyepwi*,     €PQ')(QP     elpai    rm     ^6u<p    rip     ff>€VjoPTa.     fijToyat    Se 

KXcu?    ov     TO    wdrpiop     dXXd    rdyaBop    Trdpre^'    elico^    t€    tov^ 

5  7r/)cwTa!/<f,  etre  yrffeveU    "^aap    etr      ifc    (fyOopd^i     tlpo^    icmffiffraPt 

ofjLoiov^  elpai  teal  to  1)9  TV)^6pTa^  xal  to  1)9    ai/OTjrou?,    wa-wep    Kal 

Xijerat    Kara   rmv   yriyepmp^    Sere    aro'Trop    ro    f^ipeiv    ip     toIk 

TOVTWP  Bor/fuuriP.    wpo<^  Bk  rovrot^f  ovBe   to  1)9    yey pa^fi^epov^    idp 

%  32  dtcivr^rov^    ^iXriop*     w<r7rep    yap    /cat    we  pi    rd^    aXXa^    T€;i^a9>  (p.  44} 

10  fcal  TT^p  TToXiTiicrfp  rd^tP    d&vparop    dxptPw^    irdvra    ypa<f>fjpai* 

Ka06\ov     ydp     dvayKotop     ypd<f>€iPt     o,l     8e    wpd^ei^    wepl    rmv  la 

KaO^    €Kaa-TOP     elatp,     ex    fikp    ovp    rourmv     <f>ap€p6p    ^Tt    tetm}' 

riot    Kai    TtP^^    fcal   ttotc  twp    pofimp    ^talp*    dWop    Se    rpowop 

^%$  ifncKOTrovo-iP    evXa^eia^     op     So^eiep    elj/at    froWr}<!.     &rap    ydp 

15  17    TO    fi€v   ffeXrirOP    fii/cpoPi    rd    S*    iOt^eiP    eil^eprnv    Xvetr     rotV 

PQ^v^    ipavXoPj    <f>aP€pop   o)<;     iar^op    ipiu^    dp^apria^    Kal     twp 


6  ifiolat  U}  At. 


7  rd  omiltcfi  in  IP 


8  ^Ai'  r  At. 


11  ypa<pijwai 


Law  Quart friy  Review  U.  1886.  p.  14a, 
who  prefers  ihe  other  retideringof  fioXotfflff- 
^ou  'beguiled/  as  if  from  SoXoT/i', 

§  31  5  ftrt  yri^fvctt  tjcrav]  It  is  well 
known  that  this  was  the  popular  view  in 
Greece  about  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  aifrhx^Qwn*,  see  Preller  Griech, 
Myth&i.  I.  61  f.  Pkto  makes  use  of  it 
for  his  myth  P&iit.  171  flF.,  cp.  Symp,  191 
Bf-  In  De  Gen.  Atiim.  in.  1 1.  35,  761  b 
»8  Aristotle  express^  grave  doubts  on  the 
question  whether  such  a  so-called  *gener- 
atio  acquivoca '  should  be  assumed  for 
nien  and  quadrupeds  as  well  as  for  lower 
forms :  yet  he  goes  on  to  inquire  how  it 
must  be  supposed  to  take  place*  S  usem  . 
(372) 

ffr  Ik  ^0opds  rvirofi  Icr.]  This  agrees 
with  the  view  explained  in  «*  (167)  on 
5  §  i6j  and  was  much  more  Aristotle's 
real  opinion «  as  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Plato  Timaais   l%   C:   iroXXai   (cai   narh 

itrwroif  wvpi  fiiv  xal  vSturi  jui^«rrai, 
fi.upltiit  6i  oXXcKS  frtpat  0paxvT€pai  t  Laws 
111  677  A  fir*  iroXAis  dv0p(Jjv<itv  ^op^t 
y^y^ivivai  KaraKkvcfiott  re  ^a^  M$£rmi  koX 
(fXXoif  ToXXots,  iv  oU  ^pttX^  '■*  '^^*'  ^^p*^- 
iTitiv  Xflwfadai  yhfoi.     SUSEM.  (273) 

6  if  pi  Co  vs  ftvcu  Kal]  ''were  much  f/fit 
same  as  the  ordinary  silly  people  "  of  to- 
day:  cp.  Vahlen  Beiiriigi  lit.  314.    ol 


rvxhvr€i  recurs  in  c.  9  §  33,  10  §  10, 
n  §  3- 

Anr^  ical  X^yiTtti.]  Plato  makes  the 
same  remark  Poliiitus  ^74  n  f.  i  airrf>l  Si 
d.<r6etfe7i  dv&ptinrm  nai  d4ft^'\aj(Tot  y€yov6Tt% 
StrfpTd^ifTQ  lmt"  oeJTiiK  (sc*  tQv  dyjpiujif)^ 
t(cd  it*  ditii^a^ot  xai  drcxKot  xarA.  roi>J 
irpuyrout  ifaav  x/'<>*'<''i-"^f  Tot/Tctfy  trivrwi^ 
iw  p,€yd\ais  ^aoM  dwopiais,     ScsEM.  (274) 

Cp.  Priitftg.  311  c:  man  naked  and 
defenceless  before  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  (Eaton). 

8  ovSI  tn^  Y^YP'^Hf^"^^]  Positive 
law  as  contrasted  with  the  567/iarti  and 
dypa^^a.  vQpxpLa  discu^^sed  in  §§  19—11.  See 
VII(Vl).  5.  1  TiBcfUvov^  >5i  Toto&rovs  vo^ovt 
Kai  Toh  dypdipoi't  Kal  roih  yeypamiivovt. 
The  distinction  is  best  explain etl  by  Cope 
Introd*  to  Rhetoric  pp.  139 — 344. 

§  22  9  oi<nr^ -yap  ^3  k&O' lieiMrTqv 
fUrCv]  See  1  ( 1 .  1 6  §  u  wi  th  n.  (652)  f.  and 
ft.  (637) on  a  1.  15  §  4;  also  III.  I J  §19  «. 
(579):  the  ruler  or  rulers  are  supreme 
where  the  laws  cannot  prescribe  exactly 
hibk  rd  ^1^  ^htw  ^y^i,  Kadh\^v  5io/i^'<rat 
v€p\  irdiT'ttfr.     S  LIS  EM.  (276) 

10  iea\(Tf/)l|Ti\viroXiTiif^vTid|iv]  **  So 
too  in  the  political  system  it  is  impossible 
that  all  things  should  be  prescribed  in 
writing, " 

§23  A  sound  argviment,  quite  in  Ben* 
tham's  spirit. 


1269  a  2—1269  a  30. 
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II.  9.  1] 

vofioffeTftip    Kol    TcSi/     dp'^ovrmv*    ov     yap    roaouTOP    d^eXfjo'erat  iy) 
fCivija'a<fj     liaop    ffXa^njaerai     rot^    ap-^ovtriP    direiBetp     i6iiT0€i^, 
|M'^€t)£o9     Se     xai     ri    irapdSetyfia     ro    wepl     twv     r€')(Pmp'      oi5 1* 
'  io  yap    opLoiov    to    ^ti^fti*    ri^if^p    teal     POfMOP'     o    yap    pofio^i    i<T')(i)p 
ovh€fiiav     €^€i     wpo^     ro     7r€i0€o-dai     *7rapd     ro     c^o?,     rovro 
B*    ov    yip€Teu    el    pi,r)    Std     ypopov     rrkriBoSt    (Sffre    rh    pahlw^ 
fitra^dW^iv    4k    tcSj'    virap'^oPTtMjp    vofimp    et?     cripov^     pofiov^ 
I  ^  xaipov^   dirdep^    rrot€ip    itm    r^p    rou   pofiov    hvvafiiv*      ert    8e 
I  as  €*    Aral    tapffrmi,    rrorepop    -Trdi/rc^    xal     ip     irdat}    rroXirda,     f} 
I       oi;    teal    TTorepop   r^   rv^opn    ^    riu-lp\    ravra   yap   e^et   p^yd- 
I       Xrfp    Btatpopdp, 
9         Bi6     pvv     p,kp     d(ffwfi€p     ravrrfp     rr^p     a-xi^frtv     (aXXatp     yap 

can    /catpwpy    wepl    8e   r^?    AatccSaifiopimp    rroXtreim    teal    r^?  VI 
30  K^T^TwciJ^,    a")(eB6p    Be    fcal    rrepl     twp    dWmv     'jroXiretwP     Bvo 


17  iiHpe\Tf<T€rai  Tis  M*  P*,  u^cXi^crai  <:o>  Susem.^"*  misled  by  the  translations  of 
William  and  Ar»  \\  iS  j9Xct/3^rrai  5  Schneider  \\  irrdpxoi'<ntf  Bernays,  which  I 
should  unconditionally  accept  were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  pcat  tQp  6>fix^mav  after 
17  vo^oGtruiv  \\  31  irafA  W-^  wX^tr  com^  of  P^'^  w\^v  wapA,  ft*  Bk.  Il  23  yifiov 
P^T**  and  P^  (ist  hand  altered  by  corr.^)  |1  1^  fctU  before  KtPijr^oi  omitted  by  TM\ 
[jfoi]  Siisem.i*=»  jl  Kiyrp-iovW  ||  *ai  irdbrc*  P*Q^T^L' Bk.  ||  28  Bw...l2T31l  M 
iJo^r)^Cas  noticed  by  MlclLael  of  EpheBua 


17  ov  ydp  TOo-ovTov  ktX]  Comp. 
Rhit,  I,  15*  II  ov  Xi'ffiTcXii  wmpauQ^' 
fetrdat  rbv  larp6v  (to  ouldo  your  doctor): 
oi)  "yA/j  ro<ro9To  ^XAtttu  i}  k^apria  rw  iarpoB 

Thuc-  III.  37  x^^P^i  v6ptmf  dtanrp-oit 
Xpfitfiiyv  iroXii  irpfid-ffWf  itFTlsf  (Eaton). 
Eur.  Bacfk^  97 1  f.^  oi;  7ci^  k^I^cw  irore 

§  M  19  4f«v8of  8i  ktX]  *  These  re- 
marks  are  vety  tnie.  This  is  a  difiference 
between  the  sciences  or  arts  and  the  laws. 
In  the  former  only  he  who  follows  the 
science  has  to  act  and  Ms  action  on  an  im- 
proved method  proceeds  from  conviction: 
whereas,  if  the  laws  are  altered,  all  must 
act  according  to  the  new  law  and  though 
unconvinced  of  the  need  for  alteration  ' 
(Schlosser).     SuSEM,  (STfi) 

II  irafd  t6  lOos]  *Mias  no  force  to 
secure  obedience  apart  from  habit.**  The 
Critkal  NoUs  show  how  the  *  conflate  * 
reading,  irXV  ropA,  arose, 

§25  14  fTw84...i7  BiO^ofiav]  Plato^s 
utterance  Laws  i  634  D  exactly  a^ees 
with  this  :  u^  pJkv  ykp  (Cretans  and 
Lacedaemonians)^  efire/j  Kvd  ficrpii^s  /care- 


iaVf  iroTa  KoXut  avrQw  17  f^^f  koXu/s  ix^tt 
...y^pttjp  di  etrlf  n  fiwwet  twit  to^"  vfiift 
rpis  apxovrd  re  Kal  irpbi  TjXiKidtTyfv  fiTiSewdt 
ivayrl&v  vii>v  wot  f  Iff  Bat  roi/s  TOto^totft  X6- 
701^*  Oncken,  i*  151,  strangely  alleges 
this  passage  of  the  Lmt/s  as  a  pr\>of  of  its 
author *s  design  *  to  strangle  ine  healthy 
common  sense  of  men  in  the  name  of 
political  order,  *     SusEM.  (277) 

18  vvv  ^  d^\itv]  Sec  /ftirod.  pp. 
49' 53/     SusExM- {278) 

This  implies  thai  the  question  has  to  be 
decided  elsewhere  in  the  treatise. 

c.  9  Eiamtnatlon  of  tlio  Spart&a 
poEty. 

Sec  AnaL  p.  to6*  Since  Gollling's 
Excitrstis,  pp.  463 — 471  of  hb  edition, 
this  chapter  has  been  most  fully  treated 
by  Onckeni.  118— 1^»  n.  317 — 376,  who 
writes  with  especial  reference  to  Grotc^s 
memorable  chapter  on  Lycurgus  and^  in 
voL  n,  to  the  later  monographs  by  Trieber 
ForschuHgfft  and  Gilbert  Stmiun.  See 
P-  3^  *^f'  3*  The  fragments  of  the  FoH- 
tins  1557  b  3^ — •S'^o  a  18  should  be  com- 
pared. Sec  also  Jannet  L^s  institutions 
sociaks  a  Sparte, 
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[IL  9.  1 


etalp   al  aKe-^ei^,  pita   ^ikv  et   n  KaXw^  17   /ti)  KaXm  wpoq  rrjp  (VI) 
dplaTTjV  vevofioSeTJjrm  rd^iPj  iripa  S'  €i  ri  irpi'i  r^u  vTroBefTCV 
Kal  TOP  Tpiirov  viripaprim^  ttj^  irpoK€ip.h^^  avroh  TroXireia^, 
§  2        oTt    ft€P    ovp    Bel    tt}    fjueXKovu-p     icaXa!^     TroXtTemu-Bai    rrjpt 
35  TcSi/      apayxatiap      vTrdp^^tv      cr^oA^i',      o^okoyov fxevop      iartP' 
rlpa   Be   rpoirop    vwdp^eip,    ov    paBiop   Xa^elp*      »;    re  yap   ©cr- 
raXmp    irepea-reta     TroXXaxi^     iiriBeTo     70*9     ©erraXoe?,     ofLom^ 
hk    fcal    Tols    AdfcoxTip    oi    etTuare^     (mairep    yap    i(f>€Sp€V0PT€^ 

53  <^>  vTTfvain-litit  Scallger,  vwevavrliiit  <:i5  ^^  vW€vayTiuts:>  Susem*  would 
prefer:  but  no  alteration  is  needed  ||  avroU]  aOri^i  M* Q** T'' L*  and  P*  (1st  hand), 
adrQ  P*,  aCT<f  P*  (corn),  avT<}  At,  II  34  <irWci>  iroXircwo-^ai?  Madvig  l|  37 
W€V€<TTia  M"P*  and  P^**  (ist  ban d,  altered  by  corr,*P-  and  a  later  band  in  P*)  \\ 
38  ol  omitted  by  M*  P^  L\  {ol]  Susem*^'* 


§  1  31  fjiCa  jjklv  ktX]  The  two  points  to 
consider  arc  (j)  its  absolute,  (3)  its  rela^ 
live  soccess  :  **  whether  its  legislation  is 
gootl  or  bad  in  relation  lo  the  best  sys- 
tem ;  secondly,  whether  ii  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  assumption  and 
scheme  of  the  constitution  proposed." 
ir/)ds^  when  judged  by  a  given  standard- 

31  ft  Ti  ir|>d  s  ji\v  {npo$€ff'tv. , , virfvav- 
tCoi]  sc.  P€vo^&i-nfTai.  So  §  18  Jircvor- 
riot  5i...wp6f  TavTTfv  rijv  Siipdwriv, 

T/u  Helots  or  Serfs  :  §§  ^—4. 

§  3  34  Sri  jUv  o4k...35  i|ioXoYOv|Jifvov 
ivriv]  Here  we  are  allowetl  a  very  im- 
portant glimpse  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle's 
own  ideal  state.  Cp.  also  w.  (19a)  on  6 
i  5  ;  c,  I  [  §  1 0  «.  (393)i  iv(vii).  9  §§  3,  4, 
7,  S;  10 §  9  with  n.  (Hi?)»  and  Introd,  p. 
11  n.  (3)^     SusEM.  (27&) 

35  T«v  ctva-yicatMv  <rx©Xijv]  leisure 
free  from  imposed  lalx>ur :   I.  7.  3,  tl.  6.  5. 

36  re  followed  by  38  hi, 

\  Tf  Y*ip  ®«TTaX«v  triv«rTi£a  ktK] 
Compare  5  g  ai  n.  (178).  Wherever 
in  Greece  bodies  of  serfs  stood  midway 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  relation  invariably  arose 
in  consequence  of  a  subjugation  of  the 
earlier  inhabitants  by  victorious  invaders. 
Thus  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Laconia 
obtained  the  freer  lot  of  ProWncials 
(TIe/)Iot<oi)  or  else  were  forced  into  a  de- 
pendent position  of  this  kind  as  Helots 
according  as  they  submitted  to  the 
Spartans  earlier  or  later,  more  or  less 
easily,  of  their  own  free  will  or  by  com- 
pulsion. See  Schomann  Anti^uftm  of 
Greece  X  p»  191 — 194,  Eng.  tr.,  to  whose 
account  of  the  Helots  p.  194 — aoo 
it  is  sufficient  to  refer  (com p.  however 
Gilbert  Studien  p.  76  IT.).    The  Peneslae 


were  the  descendants  of  that  part  of  the 
old  population  of  the  country  occupied 
by  the  invading  Thessalians,  which,  in- 
stead of  cmigratingr  made  a  friendly 
agreement  with  the  conquerors  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty,  by  which  for  a  fixed  rent 
they  remained  tenants  of  the  land  they 
had  formerly  possessed  and  were  under 
obligation  to  furnish  military  service,,  but 
were  not  to  be  sold  or  driven  out  of  the 
country  or  put  to  death.  See  Schomann, 
p.  131,  Eng.tr.  The  authorities  quoted 
by  J»  G.  Schneider  are  Arcbemachos  Fr, 
I,  from  Athenaeus  vj.  264  A:  BotwrwJ' 
Twr  riji'  ^Aproloi'  itaTocjn^rdJTWi^  ol  ^tj  air- 
(ipoyret  tli  rifjy  Botun-iaw^  aXX  4^J^\ox*a' 
fr^aifTei  wafiiSuKav  iaiTo^  Toit  BerraXoh 

Ctvffuf  avradt  h  ttj^  x^P^^^  °^^^  drotcrfvov- 
ffOf  airrd  U  t^v  X^P<^  ipym^6pL€voi  rif 
avvrd^cii  iLvQ^wcovc^if "  ovroi  fxiif  ov¥  ol 
Karh.  Tctf  6pLo\oyias  Karafjuivavrtt  kaI  ira- 

vvv  6i  vtviffrati  and  Theopompos  /V. 
154  in  Ath.  VI.  365  D,  c:  AaKthaijjiltnoi 
Kal  QiTTokol  tfttif^aovr ai  KaTa<rK€vaffd^vot 
T^i^  &ov\ttaf  iKTWv'EW^vwv  Tu)v  oUoiryruv 
Tpirepotf  tJj*'  X'^P<^*'j  V^  ^kcivoi  pT*  fx^^'^'^i 
ol  ]Aiv  'A^aiu'*',  BirraXol  S4  Ucj^fiai^ujy  Kcd 
MayviffTbiV'  Kal  xp0(Sij'i6p€iHsav  Toi'i  irotra- 
3ot'X(t>^^rraf  ol  ^hf  ftXwTas  ol  U  W€vi(rrat, 
On  the  similar  relation  between  the  Mari- 
andynians  and  the  people  of  Heracleia  see 
fi.  (777)  on  IV(VII).  6  §  8.     SUSIM.  (280) 

Plato  coni pares  Helots,  Penestae  and 
Mariandvnians  Ltiws^  Vi  776  C,  D. 

38  l4*8p*^^'T*5]  ^"ilways  in  wait  lo 
pounce  upon  their  misfortunes  ;  Thuc.  iv. 
Bo  a^  y^p  rd  x<»XAc^  AaKedaifioAms  rp^t 
T(ji>f  €?\ttrTai  Tijf  iptAAKTJt  wipi  pdXurra 
Ka0€aT-^K(i. 


IL  9.  5] 


1269  a  31— 1269  b  la 
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(VI) 


40  TTto    ToiovTOP    tTVfi^€^7}iiC€p,      aiTioP    S*    tcTto?    TO    Ttt?    jeirmtiaa^ 
ta69 b  7roX€49,     fcaiwep     woXefmvo'a^     dXXijXat^t     fijjSefj^iav     €ivat     avp.- 

^a^ov    ToZ^    d<fit€-Tafih>otf;    StA    to    fii}     avp.<fiip€ip     xal    avTot^  (p-  4s) 

K€KT7ipi,ivai^      ireptoiKov^,      rot?      Se      AdfcmfTiv      01      yctrtfimvre^ 

i^dpoi     Trdvre^     ^trav^     ^Apyeioi     teal     Metri^vioi     teal     'A/j/caSe?' 

5  €!r€l      Kol      TOW      0€TTfflXo*9      xaT       dp^^9       o^loTavTo      Sia     tA 

*no\€fL€lv    hi    T0Z9    7r/3o<j^Gj/jot9,     'A;]^atot9    ^al     IlepaijSo^     jral 

§  4  MaYi/i^trtr^.      lox^e    §€    xat    el    firjScp    erepoPy    dWa    to    je    T^9  4 

iwi^Xeia^     ipywSe^     etvatr^     riva     Set     '7r/>69     avrov<i     op^tKr^aai 

Tpimow    dpi€fi£Pol   T6    yap    v^pi^ovai    Hal    r£p    tamp    d^iovaip 

10  €avTov<;    Toh    fcvpiot^,     fcal     KafCoTraOm     ^mPTe^i     €7n0ovk€vova'i 

Kol  pLttTOVfftV,        StjXoP  <S'>  OVV  CU9  OVK  i^€VplaKOVai  T^P  ^€\TiaTOP 

%  5  TpoTTOPf    oh    TouTo    <Tvp^0alp€i    w€pl    T7)p    €tXwreiap,       gti   Be   1}  a 
Trepi   Ta?    yvpatxa^    dpea-i^    Kal    7rpii9    rfjp    wpoatpetTip   t^9    tto- 

1169  I>  5  Ttpl  ofifows  M'  and  apparently  F  {praedia  circa  domus  WiUiatn)  It  5 
itpiffTayro  Bas.*  in  the  margin  ||  6  wtppai^ott  JP  Bk*  Su&em,'  |i  9  dveifiivoi 
Triel>er  (perhaps  rightly)  ||  10  itairoiraffoCvTff  P^  (ist  hand,  perhaps  rightly),  yp. 
KuttoiraBiIis  ^wvnt  corr,*  of  P*  in  the  margin  ||  11  <l$*>  o^f  or  yaw  Susem.,  o5* 
rn  Ar,  Bkr  It  ta  It*. .,1270  a  8  rdXiy]  Plat.  Lyi.  14  quotes  similar  statements 
from  Aristotle,  but,  as  Heitz  {Dtt  vcriarnun  S^hri/ten  des  ArisioUles  p.  30)  rightly 
judgesi  from  his  Ajax€^ifmifiia¥  TUkhxrtlti 


§  3  40  aCnov  8*  C<r»5]  It  might  be 
thought  that  one  very  material  reason 
was  the  much  freer  and  less  oppressed 
position  which,  accord mg  to  Aristotle's 
own  evidences  5  §  19  w.  (171},  the 
Cretans  granted  to  their  dependants 
(Oncken).     Compare  also  c.    to  §  3  n. 

(355)*  %  5  (357)»  i  8  (364),  §  i6  (374)^ 
SUSEM.  (281) 

1369  b  3  ircpM>(Kovi]  See  c.  10  §  3 
and  Exc.  iiK 

5  Totf  6*rTaXoEs]  dathnts  incommodi. 
cL^CvravTO  sc.  d  ir^v^irrvLu 

§  4  7  t6  Y<  ■'"'it  lirijttXf£af  ktK]  **the 
tusk  of  attending  to  this;  how»  nnmely, 
we  ought  to  associate  with  them" — the 
sentence  rivvL  ^ft,.,Tpiro*'  being  depen- 
dent on  the  noun  ^iri^Xcfaf,  just  as  in 
IV(VIl).  16*  t  ft^Tt  xp^  TrmttiF&at  ti^  hpu- 
Xiaj'  is  dependent  on  /irt^^Xi^T^oi'*  We 
may  render :  *'  It  would  seem  too  that 
apart  from  everything  else  there  is  the 
irksome  task  of  seeing  that  we  behave  to 
them  as  we  ought:  for  when  allowed 
their  freedom,  they  grow  insolent  and 
claim  equal  rights  with  their  lords:  tf 
treated   harshlyj  they  plot   revenge  and 


cherish  hatred," 

II  SfjXov  ktX]  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark no  one  will  wish  to  question-  But 
does  Aristotle  really  know  of  a  remedy? 
He  hopes  to  get  over  the  difEculty  in  his 
own  *bcst  state*  by  taking  men  of  non- 
Hellenic  race  to  till  the  soil,  slaves  or 
serfs*  if  possible;  failing  this,  dependent 
freemen  of  diJTercnt  nations  but  only  of 
the  gentler  races:  iv(vn).  10  §§  13,  14, 
n.  (S40):  cp.  jv(vii).  8  §  8  (81*1),  and  n. 
(364)  with  Exc-  III.  Supposing  all  this 
could  be  so  fortunately  arranged,  would 
it  have  been  any  real  remedy?  Susem, 
(283) 

The  w&men  o/S/ktrta ;  §f  5—12. 

§  0  13  ^  tn^i  Ttlt  7W«iucas  dvwri] 
So  Plato  speaks  Lazes  I  ^37  c  6fiKif(ff 
rijy  ruv  yvpcuKuf  rap*  vfuv  avctni',  and 
Euripides  Androm,  595  ovS"  av  tl  /5w5- 
Amto  Tt%  I  <rti}<pptiif  yifMTo  XirapTtaTiSwv 
mpyi  (Eaton).     Susem,  (283) 

irpif  Ti^v  irpMitpMriv  rf^%  iroXtrcfas] 
*judged  by  the  intention  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  second  point  of  view  for  criti- 
cism as  mentioned  in  §  i.  The  other,  the 
standard  of  the  best  constitution,  is  here 
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XiTGias    fiXei^€pa    teal    wpo^    €uSatfjLOt*iap    TrdXeca?.       mairep    jnp  (VI) 

15  oiKta<;     p>€po^     dinjp     Kai    yvp^y     ^rjXov     on     fcal     ttoXlp     €771/9 

Tov    Si)(a    Str^prja-Bai    Sel   VQp>l^€tv    €?9    re    to    rmv    dvhpmv    ttXt;- 

60^    Koi    ri    Tiop    jvvatfcmp^    &(jt€    eV    2<rat?    iroXLT^lai,^    ^i/Xmv 

€^€t    rh    wepl    Ta<i    jvpatKaf;,    to     ^jt*to"i;    t^9    TroXeoi?    Set    I'OfjLt- 

§  6  ^€tp    eli/ai     dpo/iio8€T7}TOP.       oirep     ifcel     irvp.0€ffr}fC€P'     oXijv    yap 

10  T7JP    TToXiP     o     Popu>d€T7}^     €ipai     0QvX6p,€Po^     KapTcpifCjiv,     Kurd 

p^€P     Toif^     dpBpa^     roiovTO^      ia-Tip^      hrl      hk     tgJi'     yvpaiKmp 

€^7)fi€XriK€P'      fwct     yap     dKoXd(TT(ii<;     wpo^;     'Airatrap    aKoXao-iap 

§  7  xal     Tpvipepm^,        Siar^     dpayxatop     iv     r^     raiavrr}     woXiTiia  e 

Tip.dcr&ai    TOP     wXovtoPj     dXXa>^    t€     kclp     tvx^^^     yvpaiKoxpu- 

2S  Tovfiepoi^    xaQaTTep    rd     TroXXa     rmp     a'TpartmrttcmP     xai    TroXe- 

p^iKWp    yepmPf    e^at     KeXrftJi'    ^    tedp     €i     TtP€^     er^pot     <f>aP€pw 


14  ^o^av  P*T*'L' Ar.  Aid,,  con.'  of  P***  and  p^  in  the  margin  (wrongly)  jj 
15  [d^V  ^^]  Oncken  |1  16  th  re]  kwrre  M'  and,  with  efi  rt  written  over  it,  V 
apparently  |[  t8  6ft  vofilteuf  alter  19  tlvai  P^ll'^Bk*  II  ^r  roiot/roi  4ffTLv  M'P', 
tpav€p6i  iffTi  TOioC'TOi  uir  U^  Ar.  Bk.  perhaps  righlly,  4*cuffp6t  itrn  to&tov  Tvxi*>v  Bender 
It  ^4  Tvyxdmtn  Aid.  and  corr.*  of  P^"',  r^uKn  Kai  M'  ||  id  [f]  Schneider  || 
^toptpQf  omitted  by  T  M'  and  P*  (isl  hand,  added  by  p*  in  the  margin) ;  [^oye/k^t] 


called  the  Wellbeing  or  Happiness  {eiSai* 
fioyla)  of  the  slate  (Congreve).  This 
tlient  and  not  tvfofitap*  is  the  right  read- 
ing. For  the  best  constitution  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  most  contributes  to  the 
*best  life'  or  Happiness.  See  i  §  i  «* 
(118):  t.  ^  §  8  /I.  (ij);  and  especially  111. 
18  §  I  n.  (683),  iv(viij.  I  §  I  (685),  §  2 
(587),  S  ii:  ^  §  ^.  S  5  (714).  9  §  5f* 
(&06),  15  g  3.     SUSEM.  (2«4) 

15  oUCa%  filfK>s]     So  U  3  §  I,  4§  It 

13  §  «5- 

ical  iriXtv,,,vop.£litv]  **one  must  regard 
the  staLe  as  neady  divided  into  two." 
But  the  construction  is  not^  plain :  is  it 
i'Yyitt<of*<rav>7Qv  5ix*  dtupijtr^a*?  This 
would  be  supported  by  vi(tv).  6.  11, 
VTii(v).  I.  16,  where  i?77i/r  is  almost  an 
adjective.  Or  it  mighl:  also  be  pofii^tiy 
6iijp^ff0ai  /yyt^f  roO  Sixo.  <  h^pfi)<f&at  > . 

16  From  Euclid  Ekm.  I.  10,  I.  9, 
UI.  30  it  is  seen  that  hix^  diai/Ki>  =  to 
divide  into  two  eqtml  parts*  Cp.  iWlr. 
Eih,  V-  4.  8  with  Jackson's  note. 

17  «So^€  iv  Somif  icrX]  From  this  it 
is  seen*  as  indeed  before  from  L  13  §  16 
nn.  (116)  {i !/),  that  Aristotle  intended  to 
introduce  into  his  ideal  state  a  public  edu- 
cation and  training  for  women,  although 
this  educatioi)  was  certainly  not   to  be 


common  to  boys  and  girls,  Cp.  Introd. 
PP*  +9i  5^  (')'  In  t^*^  Ijnus  VI  781  B 
Plato  had  expressed  himself  still  more 
forcibly:    oi5   ykp   rffucv   fXQvov   iariif^  tut 

weptopu/f'Laroy^  5<r(^  U  ij  tfiJAcio  iipLiv  ^<rtt 
Cirri  irp6i  apcrifP  X'^^P^*'  ^'T^  "''**'*'  dppihtiw^ 
TOffo&rtfi  iia^p€i  wp6f  Ti>  irXtiv  rf  6iTKdffiO¥ 
clrau  Aristotle  however  says  quite  the 
saraething  J?A^/.  I- fj.  6  1361  a  loff^yB^rots 
ykp  rk  itarA  yvrcuKai  ipavXa  iS^wtp  Aatcc- 
6aifwvtiKiy  (T^f  Si*'  (card  rd  yjfwrv  qvk  tviai- 
tiwoBffii'  (quoted  by  Eaton).  SUSEM. 
(2B5) 

§  6  lo  KixpTi^m^v^j  of  battly  endu- 
rance» 

Ti  ltt||*iXi|Kev]  has  disregarded  his 
aim.  This  picture  of  luxurious  living  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  Plato  /^e/>.  viil. 
548  A,  B ;  iindvfLTiTal  64  yt  ]^^/£(iru»>  ol 
Toioirroi  clrc  KfKTJffAivot  ra/ueia  xal  olKtLovt 

AT€X*'i^  vioTTi6.%  t6ias^  ir  aU  dva\iffKorr€t 
yvvai^l  iroXXA  «U  iawaytfvTo:  cp.  550  i>. 

§  T  23  wffTf  dva^Kfiiiovl  Wealth 
must  needs  be  in  esteem,  because  the 
unbridled  luxuiy  of  women  is  a  very 
costly  business.     Susem,  (2Bfi) 

16  KiXT»v]  See  JVettf  m  the  Ceitae 
at  the  end  of  B.  it.     Sus£M»  (887) 
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\b  r€TifLy]K(un     Tr}P    Trpi?     tot)?     dpp€va<i     avvovalav.       eoifce     yap  (VI) 
6     pLvBoXoyj)a-a^     Trpmroq     ovx     akojm^     av^eu^ai     top    ^Ap^v 
Trpov    T7JV    ^ Aif^poMTrjp"     t}    yap    wpo^    rrju    twv    appevwv    opuXlap 

30  ^     7rpo9     Tr}v     rmif    yvvaiKmv     ^aipovrat     /caTaKmj^ip.01    Trdvre^ 
oi   TOiovTQt,      Sto   irapa  toZ<^   Aa^iuo-t   tovS"   v'rrripy(€Vi   koX  iroXKa  7 

§  9  Si^KeiTo    iwQ    TcSi'    yvpaifcwv    eVt    t%     ^PX^^    avrmv*       Kairoi 


18   rfMirrm  M*  P^    perhaps  rightly     | 
M'Pi 

§8  18  4  jiuSoXoYH^nis  vprnrn^}  Aris- 
totle imagines  ihai  mythst  like  laws  and 
customs,  nn.  (296)  (300)  on  §  11,  |  14,  are 
direct  inventions  of  individuals,  who 
consciously  intended  by  means  of  them 
to  represent  to  sense  certain  ideas  and 
thoughts*  Cp.  also  v(vin).  6  $  13  ». 
1078.     SusEM.  (asB) 

39  ij  -yip  KrK]  *  In  his  assertion!  that 
martial  races  are  also  the  most  amorous, 
Aristotle  is  supported  by  the  views  of 
modem  anthropologists  *  (Fiilleborn)* 
SusEM.  (3S9| 

30  KaTaK«oxL|iWi]  easily  captivated, 
with  uiri  v(vin).  7.  4,  with  iK  A7r.  £iA. 
X.  9.  ^]  lyiih  irp&s  one  might  say  "easily 
allured  lo." 

3  J  Std  wofrtl  rrX]  Schomann  Anft- 
qiiitus  &f  Cre^ti  p,  168  Eng,  tr.  is  cer- 
tainly right  in  saying  that  the  social 
position  and  influence  of  women  in 
Sparta  was  not  higher  than  it  is  aoiongst 
the  modem  peoples  of  the  west,  and  that 
the  prevailing  condition  of  things  with 
us  in  this  respect  would  have  appeared  to 
an  Athenian  of  the  best  time  to  be  a 
species  of  feminine  rale  (7LvatifOJCpaTfo)| 
although  it  does  not  at  all  alienate  our 
women  from  their  natural  and  most 
appropriate  calling  of  housewives  and 
mothers.  But  this  does  not  thoroughly 
answer  the  question  proposed  by  J,  G. 
Schneider  (see  n*  395  b)  and  by  Oncken: 
whethertme  womanlinesscan  have  thriven 
under  so  rough  a  treatment  of  the  marriage 
relation  as  was  customary  at  Sparta: 
whether  a  family  life  and  trne  domesticity 
could  be  found  when  the  Spartan  full- 
dtiiten  was^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  banished 
from  the  family,  lived  continually  with 
his  comrades  in  armsj  ate  at  the  public 
tablet  slept  in  a  tent»  and  only  paid 
stolen  visits  to  his  wife  ;  where  conse- 
quently the  household  was  without  a 
head,  the  wife  without  a  home  of  common 
duty  and  mutual  improvement,  where  pa- 
rental duly  was  removed  and  the  natural 
field  for  the  wife's  activity  abolished.     If 


^  F*  »  Qb  AM*  Bk.     li     33    aAwjfiyro 


in  the  latter  respect  Aristotle  mistook 
the  cause  of  the  evil  (as  liis  retention  of 
common  messes  for  the  men  and  his 
excessive  public  education  prove),  does 
this  justify  us  in  assuming  that  his  de- 
scription of  the  e\nl  itself  is  wholly  in- 
correct? In  reference  to  the  first  question, 
if  it  was  nothing  unusual  at  Sparta  to 
hand  over  one*s  wife  to  another*  if,  as 
Schomaim  himself  thinks,  9p*€,  p.  167,  a 
Spartan  w  oman,  to  whom  proposals  were 
made  by  another  man,  hardly  felt  herself 
insulted  by  them  but  referretl  the  lover  to 
her  husband,  then  (as  Fiillebom  and 
Schomann  after  him  have  remarked)  the 
boast  of  the  Spartans,  that  adultery  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  them,  does  not 
ajnount  to  much:  adultery  here  only 
means  an  intrigue  with  another  man  with- 
out the  husband's  permission.  The 
further  boast  of  the  Spartan  women »  that 
they  were  in  an  especial  degree  good 
housewives  (Schomann  op.  c^  p.  26$)^ 
must  accordingly  be  reduced  to  its  proper 
dimensions.  Plato  however  concedes 
[Laws  VI I  805  E  f.)  that  though  the 
Spartan  women  did  not  weave  and  spin, 
occupations  which  they  left  to  their 
female  slaves,  they  yet  led  an  active  life : 
since  they  had  nearly  half  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  education  of  the  children. 
Certainly  there  is  some  exaggeration  in 
the  charges  of  license  and  love  of  power 
brought  against  them,  and  this  must 
be  moderated  from  the  above  points  of 
view  :  but  it  Is  quite  as  certain  that  they 
are  not  all  pure  inventions.  Oncken 
refers  his  readers  lo  the  proof  given  by 
him  Hdias  an  J  Afhepis  II.  85.  Cp. 
Introd.  p.  36  n.  (1),     SusEM.  (390) 

31  hi\  Tfjs  opx^i^]  during  their  su- 
premacy. Cp.  §  low.  (292):  viii(v).  6. 
13  iid  ri^*  rw¥  'AXeiti^iii'  d/>xijsi  7  §  J4 
iir^  '* kB^vaiwv  jcai  K.iLKthQjip.mfiiiiv  \  and  Di 
Coiia  III.  3  §  7,  300  b  30,  iirl  rrfi  ^1X6- 
TTjTOt,  during  the  reign  of  Love. 
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yvpaiKmv    ap)^€adaL ;     ravro    yap    avfL^alv€t.      '^7}a-lfiov    S'    ov^  (p-  4^) 
35  o"^9    rrjv;    6paavTii}To<;    Trpd^s    ovSkp   rwv    iyKVfcXlmPf    dX)C    etwtp^ 
TTpo?     TOP    TToXe/xoi^    ^Xa0^pmTaTai     Kal     irpo*;    ravd^     at     rmv 

%  10  XaKmvmp    -rjo-av.        iKTiXmaav     S'     iwl     T%     Sij0al{t>p     €fi0o\7}<;' 
)(pt}(rip,oi    fi€P    yap    ovSkp    7}(rap,    wtrwep    €P     kripais     iroX^trip^ 
Gopv^op    Be    irapu')(pp    irXelm    rmp    ^oX€fJLla}p*       i(    ^PXV^    fL€P  B 
40  ovp    €Oifc€    fivp.^€07}K€vai    Tot?     AAicmaiP    €iXoyo}<i     »J    rmv    yv- 

%  11  paiicmp  it  pea  t^.  effi>  yap  rrj^  oltcela^  Bid  ras  arpar^ia^ 
dire^€PovvTQ  woXvp  ^(fiopnp^  woXe^ovpje^  top  re  wpo^  Apyelov^ 
"jriXefiop  Kal  iraKiv  top  irpm  ^ApKaSa^  Kal  M€<n^ptou^* 
aj(oXdaaPT£^    Se    atJroi)?    fiep    irapu^op    t^    vopLodir'j^    irpocoBo- 

35  €tw€p  n  Bk.;  ijfrep  Sylburg  Susem*^  misled  by  William's  version  niiiad  bdlum 
II     36  roOi9*]  T^ih-Qv  Spengel 

1270  a  I  ry^  oUftas  {oUlas  ?  V  Ar*)  omitted  by  M'  and  P'  {tst  hand),  added  by  p' 
in  the  margin  ||  4  wpat^rcwotiifiivovs  Bk.  Susem.*  by  a  misprint  (corrected  by 
Bender) 


§  9  35  rmv  h^Kvkkiiov]  See  5  §  4  ^. 
andi.  7  §  I.     SusE.M.(291) 

§  10  37  W  TT]f  0TiPaC»v  ^litpoXij?] 
*at  tlie  lime  of  the  Theban  invasion' 
under  Epameinondas  369  B.C.  SUSEM* 
(393) 

38  XP^^'^H^*  ktK]  *^For  tbey  were 
of  no  use,  any  more  than  the  women  io 
other  cities,  but  they  caused  more  con* 
fusion  than  the  enemy, "  It  is  significant 
that  the  encomiasts  of  Sparta,  Xenophon 
{//el/en*  VI.  5  28  oi  fikr  yvvaiKts  oi^i  t6v 
tcawy^f  opw^at  ifvilxofro,  are  ouMwoTe 
idoOffcu  TTuXtfjiiovf}  and  Plutarch  {Agff.  31 
Kol  ruip  yvifQAKuiir  oC'  Bwa^^tttv  i^vxd^ntfi 
dXXA  waifTditaffiP  iKippiffj^y  ot'<rwi'  vp6i  re 
rJji'  Kpavyyjf  Kal  t6  frvp  rufv  roXF^fem^) 
speak  much  more  strongly  on  this  point. 
Oncken  observes  quite  rightly,  that  this 
was  the  first  opportunity  the  Spartan 
women  had  for  putting  into  practice  the 
brave  speeches  they  had  been  making  for 
centuries;  they  might  at  least  have  dis- 
played a  quiet  bearing,  even  if  they  were 
not  to  be  taken  at  their  word.  S USfcM.(2fl3) 

Bemays  renders:  'although  the  women 
in  other  cities  are  of  use'  [on  such  occa- 
sions]. But  is  it  so?  The  Sepiem  of 
Aeschylus  scarcely  bears  this  out, 

Plato  must  allude  to  this,  Laws  806  B. 

§  11  070  a  t  C(io  ydp  ictXI  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  Lymrg.  i^  in  his  account 
of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  Aristotle 
placed  Lycurgus  apparently  no  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Iphilos,  about  the  begin- 


ning of  the  era  of  the  Olympiads,  776  b*c* 
(J.  G,  Schneider)*  See  this  passage 
among  the  Fragrnenis  490,  1^58  a  13, 
Rose  =  485  iD  Kost  Arist&t*  p5eufitp,  —  i6 
Miiller.  Further  compare  especially  Gil- 
bert  Simiien  72  ff.  158  ff.     SusE^^.  (2M) 

The  passage  is  as  follows  :  ol  ^»  yAp 
*I<^r<^  ffmaKfid<rai  xal  civdta&ttinu  ttJ* 
^OXvptirtaKTj*'  ^jcf^^ftploj'  \iyovfftv  avrby,  uw 
^crrt  Kal  'Api  error Aij*  TiKfi^/jpiof  Trpo<r</>ipia¥ 
rbv  *0\vfAxla<n  di^aoy  if  t}  Touvofia  rov 
AifKovpyov  SicuTilil^eTai  KaTayeypaf^xivof, 
E.  Curtius,  History  Eng.  tr,  u  p.  191, 
adopts  this  date.  Even  so,  there  would 
be  a  grave  chronological  difficulty  if 
these  Arcadian  wars  be  supposed  to  pre- 
cede Lycurgus.  The  first  Messenlan  war 
is  dated  745 — 733  B.C.  But  as  to  the 
main  fact  Aristotle  is  correct.  A  long 
period  of  camp -life,  of  war  in  which  the 
Spartans  lived  perpetually  in  the  field, 
must  have  preceded  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  system  and  the  institu- 
tions which  are  referred  to  the  Lycurgean 
legislation*.  Such  a  period  we  fi^nd  in 
the  tedious  and  dtfficull  conquest  of  La- 
conia  by  its  Dorian  invaders. 

4  irpo»&oirfiroiii)fiiivovt]  Note  the  dou- 
ble formation  of  per  feet » 

•  I  entirely  agree  widi  Wilamowiu  HomtT' 
iiEkt  UnUriuckuHgen^  Berlin  16^4^  p.  367  if^*  that 
Lycurgus  i!^  only  a  mythical  |>er»n^  and  that  the 
suppo^d  Lyciirgeiin  legislation  never  hiad  an 
existence  ;  and  I  also  regard  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  real  state  of  things  as  altogether 
oorrect.    SfSEM. 


II  9. 13] 
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5  rrewoifffiivov^     8id    top     arparitariKdu    ^top     (TToXKa    yap    €^€L  (^'0 

li€pri    Tri%    dpeTf)^)f    t«9    St    yvpalfcd^^    ipacrt    fi€U    arf€iv    eVi^et- 

prj<rai    top    Au/covpyop    £7rl     rov^     vofiovq^    m^    8     apr€fcpovop, 

§  13  oTroa-rrjpai    waXtp.       alrlai    fiku    oSp    etVii/    atrat    rcSi'    yevofti-  9 

ptap,    w(TT€    BrjXop    8x1    Mai    TavT7j<t    tij^    apLuprLa^*    dXK     rjpeh 

10  ov    rovTO    axoirovp^p^    tIpi    Bet     a-vyypdfJLTjp    e^eip    ^    firj    €%^tPi 

%  IS  oKh^    7r€pl    Tou    opffob^    teal    /ij)     6p0m^,      ra    Se    'jrepl    ra?    yv- 


7  iwl]  urA  ?  Koraes     y     8  ywoftivwv  M*  P* 
hand),  7/j.  tov  V*  in  the  margin 


11      ir  toO]  rA  Q^T**  oiid  P*  (ist 


5  iroXXd  ^dlp  Ixii  |*^pT|  ktX]  Cp. 
Plato  Laws  I.  630  E  oC'x  wi  TpAt  dprrT*  rt 
fi6piov  xat  Tavra  to  ^ai/Xdrarov  iridei  [0 
Af«oC/ryoj]  jSX^Trur,  oXXct  irpif  iracro*'  ofe- 
■n^r:  Thuc.    I,    84.    5    iroXf^irof    re    koI 

60.  4  (EatOTi).     SusEM.  (2M  b) 

6  ^cun]  As  to  whether  ttits  is  an 
anonymous  quotadon  from  Ephoros,  or 
an  appeal  to  oral  tradition,  see  Intrad. 
p.  35  w.  (3).  Cp.  also  below  n.  (310)  on 
§  7.     SUSEM.  (295) 

7  »s  8'  dvTilicpovov  ktX]  Precisely  so 
PLitoZflTf'j  VI,  ^S I  A  tA  3^  ittfk  T(tj7urariras 
Q6Saij,ittt  6pBiiis  oifOfmSiTifiToy  fit&etT{n,.,dSX* 
S  Kttl  dtXXwT  76x11  T7M'*J*  T^"  uvBpibwwv 
\oi0pat6T€pov  fidWoif  Kol  iiriKXoTrutTfpov 
iipv^  TO  6*17X1',  5*d  to  d^rBcr^^,  ovk  Ap&t^t 
rovTO  tt^avTos  Tov  voj^it>&iTo^^  SvtrraK' 
rovowa^i0rj.  This  Plutarch  must  have  for- 
gotten ♦when  [Lycurg.  14)  he  attacks  Aris- 
totle alone  on  account  of  this  same  remark 
and  tries  to  refute  him.  The  facts  which 
he  adduces  with  this  object  prove  simply 
nothing:  hut  directly  afterwards  (c.  15) 
he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Spartan 
custom  of  lending  wives,  and  this  does 
not  make  the  assertion,  which  he  appends 
to  it,  very  credible :  vi/.  raDra  U  wrwt 
frparriifkVPtL  ^imKdit  kvX  jroXiTiinrwt  rore  to- 
ffOVTOi^  ajrcix*  '^V^  vffTtpov  \€yO' 
fLiv^t  ytiriffOat  wept  rif  y  ifvaiKai 
€{/x^pfl^f*  cSore  5\wr  (fir«rrof  chat  ro 
T17S  fM>iXfi<i^i  irap'  ot'Ta?t.  Even  he  does 
not  venture  to  deny  the  subsequent  laxity 
of  the  women  at  Sparta.  (f.  G* 
Schneider.)     Susem,  (296  1>) 

§  12  8  **  These  then  are  the  causes 
of  the  events  which  happened  and  there- 
fore clearly  of  this  mistake ;  but  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  not  who  is,  or  is  not, 
excusable;  but  whether  as  a  matter  of 
fact  (a  l^islator)  is  right  or  wrong." 

9  dX£'  i^ply.  <i  opfdos]  Thus  Aris- 
totle is  not  unaware  that  the  author  of 
a  code  or  a  constitution  is  by  no  means 
able  to  proceed  simply  at  his  own  good 


pleasure^  but  is  tied  down  to  the  given 
circumstances  :  cp.  §  11  n,  ( 3-2 a),  12  §  5 
(409);  vi(iv).  I  %  3  flf.  n.  (it  16),  c  6,  II 
§§  7p  8»  12  §  I  E:  vn(vj).  c.  4.  It  is 
only  in  case  these  circumstances  are 
highly  favourable  that  he  considers  his 
own  best  constitution  possible.  But  this 
is  still  a  long  way  off  the  knowledge  that 
a  nation^s  constitution  and  code  of  laws 
are  in  general  the  product  primariiy  of 
its  individuality  and  history,  and  only 
stcendariiy  of  the  legislator's  wisdom  or 
unwis^iom.  Nor  does  Aristotle  omit 
forthwith  to  mark  precisely  the  spirit  of 
his  own  examination  in  tliat  *he  never 
purposes  to  account  for  the  constitution 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
arose,  or  to  fathom  the  necessities  which 
confronted  the  legislator.  Instead  of  this, 
LycuTgus,  who  left  behind  him  an  actual 
slate,  is  treated  like  Plato  who  con- 
structed an  imaginar)'  state*  Aristotle's 
criticism  neither  is  nor  claims  to  be  his- 
torical criticism  in  our  sense  of  the  lerra, 
which  is  more  concerned  to  explain  the 
connexion  of  the  facts  than  to  award 
praise  or  blame.  He  is  as  one-sided 
in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  this  poli- 
tical structure  as  the  admirers  of  its  ex- 
cellences  had  been  in  earlier  times  and 
continued  to  be  later  on.  Nor  could  it 
have  been  otherwise :  for  neither  he  nor 
they  had  the  requisite  historical  data  for 
appreciating  the  personal  responsibility  of 
Lycurgus,'  Nor  nave  we  even  now  :— as- 
suming that  we  still  retain  our  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  Lycur- 
Bus,  Moreover  in  spite  of  his  recogni- 
tion of  the  forceof  circumstances  Aristotle 
shares  with  Plato  *and  all  the  political 
theorists  of  Greece  the  belief  in  the  om- 
nipotence  of  positive  legislation*  as  if 
mighty  historical  developments  which  are 
not  of  today  or  yesterday  could  be  simply 
swept  out  of  the  world  by  a  command  or 
prohibition.  Besides,  he  makes  Lycurgus 
responsible  for  things  for  which  no  legis- 
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vatKa<:   e^ovra   ^^    «aXfi59    eotfceVf   mtrw^p    €K€')(0ij    fcal   Trporepoif^  (VI) 
ov    fiopou    awpiireiav    rtpa    wot^tu    ri}^    TroXtTeta^    avT^<;    Ka8* 
avrrip,      aXKa      a-vft^dWeaBai     ri      m-po^      r^v      <pi\o')(p7}/jLaTUiv, 

15  *  *,       fjL€rd    yap    ra    vvi/    p7}0€ifTa    to*?    ire  pi    rrjv    apmp,akiav  H) 

I  If  T^?   imyo-ect)?   hnripLtio'euv    av  t*?.      toI^    pL€v   yap    avrwu   avp,-- 

^€^f}K€     K€KTrf€r8ai     irokXrip     Xtap     oviriav,     Toh     Sc     'irdfiwaP 

fiixpdp'    Sto'Trep   etV    oX/you?    ^jcep    i]    X^P^^      tovto    Se    Kal    BiA 

Tftjj/    p6fjL(op    riraKTat    ^aiXtsy^^     (^peladai     ftip    ydp    t}     wmXup 

20  T^p    irrrdpxpvaap     iiroLija^p     ov     xaXoPf     opdtS^    xot^ffii?,     BtSo- 

14  totKfv  omitted  by  TM*  ||  13  airr^w  M^II^Bk.,  adtik  Ar  ||  14  ah-d  Ar.  || 
dXXA  <:«fai>  Koraes  ||  15  *  *  /Jierd  yd.p  Susem.i  see  Comm.;  ftrrit,  Bi  Zwinger  || 
17  Xfoy  omitted  by  M'P*  ||  roh}  t6w  M',  t^  P^  ||  18  ^ku  ?  Congre?e  ||  19 
t6v  v6fxo¥  M'  and  perhaps  Ar,  l!  20  quk  before  iTFol^Of  inserted  by  n*  (erased 
by  coiT.  P*),  ovfflatf  ?  Bender 


lator  can  be  responsible^  and  he  partly 
blajnes  him  for  c (Tec ts  of  certain  lawsjj 
when  ibe  effects  could  not  be  imputed  to 
him  even  if  the  laws  in  question  had 
really  tjeen  his  own  work,  and  that  in 
the  ^nse  in  which  Aristotle  Eittributes 
tbem  to  him'  (Oncken).  Cp.  also  n. 
(81)  on  I.  y  §  8:  tu  (138)  on  ii.  7  §  8 ; 
Exc.  II  on  Bk,  11 ;  n.  (339)  on  §  30 
below  ;  (466)  on  111.  389;  (55a)  on  Hi. 
o§8:  II.  5S8«-  (iM:  JV(Vii).  J4I  16 
(916).  Even  that  which  rests  on  no 
express  command  or  prohibition»  but 
simply  on  the  force  of  popular  custom ♦ 
that  is»  the  so-called  *  nnwritten  law ' 
(cp*  «.  xH  on  K  6.  I  and  Exc.  II  to  Bk. 
ll)j  is  directly  attributed  by  Aristotle,  as 
by  P!ato^  to  the  authorship  of  a  definite 
individual  lawgiver  :  this  is  especially 
clear  from  %  14  below,  see  n,  (300).  Ex- 
actly simitar  is  his  assumption  of  a  first 
founder  of  the  state:  I.  1  §  15,  o  irparro* 
(TytfTT^af,  n*  (a8  b):  or  his  judgment  as 
to  the  origin  ofthe  conceptions  of  popular 
mythology,  %  8  above,  d  ikv^o^s^Y^^^ 
wpuTOf,  n.  (288). 

*  In  spite  of  these  undeniable  weak- 
nesses the  whole  chapter  may  lay  claim  to 
a  full  measure  of  authority,  as  much  as 
any  other  of  Arisloile*s  historical  state- 
ments* It  is  its  merit  to  have  most 
acutely  corrected  the  aberration  from 
sound  intelbgencc  revealed  in  the  adora- 
tion paid  to  the  Spartan  state,  and  here 
also  to  have  confronted  romance  with 
criticism'  (Oncken).    Scskm.  (3t>e) 

1 1  KaV  TrpiTfjMvl  §  «;  if.,  see  nn,  184 
— ^186.     SusEM.  (a»7) 


TTii  land  quatht^  and  thi  declim  af 
popuiatijn:  §§  13^— 1&, 

§  13  15  imtA  ^df  ktX]  Possibly  we 
should  alter  >iip  into  5^,  as  Zwinger  pro- 
posed, and  not  assume  a  lacuna;  smce 
as  a  matter  of  fact  no  proof  is  needed  to 
show  why  license  amongst  the  women 
tends  to  increase  the  love  of  wealth: 
every  one  can  easily  imagine  the  reason 
for  himself.  Nor  was  a  reason  stAted 
in  §  7 ;  the  passage  where  this  was 
touched  upon  above  (iroi  wpfrreptyPt  see 
last  n.),  which  is  referred  to  in  §  13,  see 
n.  {2^),  Vet  it  may  equally  have  been 
omitted  there  in  order  to  be  introduced 
here,  when  the  subject  comes  up  for 
further  discussion:  this  may  have  licen 
followed  by  a  transition  to  the  relations 
of  property  generally  amongst  the  Spar- 
tans, in  the  form  of  a  remark,  to  which 
the  passage  putrk  7  dp  kt\  served  as  reason 
or  explanation.  This  much  is  certain 
that  these  words  are  not  at  present  re- 
lated to  what  precedes  either  as  reason  or 
as  explanation,  and  if  no  lacuna  be  as- 
sume<i  the  ^ip  of  I  he  text  is  an  inconsis- 
tency.    SUSEM.  (3^8) 

1 14  16  TOiS  jUv  y^  ictX]  Cp.  vin(v), 

^pX^vrai  ff.{i 603) *     S U s EM .  {298  ^ 

10  hfoit\w^  sc.  Lycurgus.  The  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  this  is  the  only 
subject  which  can  Irf  understood  (I rum 
§  ri).  From  this*  then  it  follows  that 
Aristotle  was  not  as  yet  acqtiainted  with 
the  famous  story  according  to  which  a 
certain  Epitadeus  carried  the  law  which 
allowed   the   family  estate   to  be  given 


n,  9. 15] 


1270  a  12— 1270  a  24. 
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vaf,     hk     fcal 
Kalroi     ravro 
f  15  eari    Be    /cat 
2 4  *rripT€    ^€pmp 


avfiffalv€iif     dparffcaZov     e«eiV«o?     re     Kal     ovreD^, 
ra    SvOt    Twp    T     iwiKXfjpmv    ttoXKSp    yipo^ipmp^ 


5t  KaraKiwtw  M"P*  Suscm.^  j!  Ji  ravrh  P^  roDro  II' BkJ  |J  33  itrri]  in 
Bender  very  lemptioglyj  yet  iffrt  would  then  be  required  after  Tdtv  vlvre  fiepQr  \\  3^ 
Suscm*^  wrongly,  see  Comm.  ||  xal  omitted  by  n\  {kcu]  Susem.' :  if  we  read  iri  with 
Bexider,  h  is  not  needed    |j     34  y€Pop,iytMHt  Koraes 


away  or  freely  disposed  of  by  will :  Plu- 
tarch Jgis  4,  cp.  SchomaFiii  Anfi't^uifus 
bf  Greece  p.  516  Eng.  tr.  As  far  as  he 
knew^  this  had  never  been  prohibited. 
Should  we  expect  later  writers  to  be 
really  better  infornied?  Or  would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  cons^ign  ihe  said  story  to 
the  great  lumber-room  of  hislonoil  fable 
which  Greek  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to 
us  so  richly  furnished?  See  further  the 
next  note,     SusEM.  (2ft&} 

iiroCT]criv  ov  koX&v]  Aristotle  implies 
that  Lycurgus  never  expressly  prohibited, 
by  a  declaration  of  illegality  and  a  penal- 
ty, the  sale  of  the  old  plot  of  ground  or  the 
purchase  of  a  new  one.  When  translated 
into  omr  mode  of  thought  and  expression 
this  means  that  the  force  of  usage  and 
custom  was  against  the  practice ;  it  was 
held  dishonourable  to  selL  *  With  this 
agrees  the  omission  of  Sparta^  8  §  6,  from 
the  list  of  states  where  alienation  or  en- 
largement of  the  inherited  estate  was 
prohibited  by  law'  (Oncken),  as  one 
means  of  restoring,  in  a  certain  sense, 
equality  of  possessions;  comp.  ft.  (137), 
(This  decLsive  circumstance  was  quite 
overlooked  by  Gilbert.)  Is  it  not  then  a 
fair  inference  that  Aristotle  was  also  un* 
aware  of  any  equal  division  of  property 
Amongst  the  Spartans,  whether  by  Ly- 
curgus  or  any  one  else,  tiith  ikt  design 
that  this  et/aaiity  ihouU  he  perpetual} 
(This  last  is  the  only  point  here  in  ques- 
tion with  Aristotle*)  Otherwise,  since 
such  a  division  amongst  thone  who  are 
actual  citizens  was  also  his  own  ideal, 
IV(vii).  10  §§  9—11  «.  (835);— cp.  nn. 
on  lu  6  I  5  (192),  §  15  {1 J 4)— would  he 
not  have  expressly  appealed  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Lycurgus  in  support  of  it,  and 
expressly  commended  him  for  this  ex- 
cellent design?  Would  he  not  also  have 
expressly  blametl  him,  no  less  than  Plato 
or  Phaleas — ^5  g  10  ff.  (208 — 311),  7  §  5 
(134} — for  having  neglected,  to  a  still 
greater  extent  than  these  theorists,  to 
take  the  appropriate  means  for  bringing 
this  about :  nay  more,  for  having  taken 


as  good  as  no  means  whatever?  The  7th 
fragment  of  the  Polity  a/  (hi  Lacedae- 
nwnians  attributed  to  Herakleides 
(Miillcr  Frag.  hist.  Gr,  It,  111)  un- 
doubtedly goes  back  to  the  Aristotelian 
work  On  the  Spartan  amsfituiioHt  see  /#. 
{360)  on  to  §  6.  But  this  by  no  means 
proves  that  these  extracts  must  be  wholly 
free  from  foreign  additions,  or  that  Tnjr 
fi'  ApX^^^^  f^oipdi  o^6i  i^eativ  is  not  one 
here-  Cp.  «.  (310  *)  on  §  17*  Gilbert, 
if  A  c.  162  E,  attempts  in  vain  to  show 
tnat  it  is  quite  natural  that  Aristotle 
should  omit  this  limitation  in  the  present 
passage.  For,  if  lie  had  known  it,  it  is 
obvious  how  much  it  must  have  both 
weakened  and  again  aggravated  the  blame 
he  has  here  expressed,  p'or  whatever  we 
may  make  of  the  'ancient  portion*  {Ap- 
XQLa%  /Ao^pat),  it  would  testify  to  a 
stronger  care  on  the  part  of  the  legislator 
to  preserve  the  family  estates  if  the  sale 
of  this  portion  was  absolutely  forbidden 
by  law  and  declared  null  and  void,  at 
Ihe  same  time  that  it  would  be  so  much 
the  stronger  inconsistency  if  even  this 
property  was  to  be  freely  disposed  of  by 
will  or  given  away,  besides  Gilbert's 
whole  method  of  explaining  this  afX'*^^ 
li^lpoi  has  already  been  briefly*  but  cor- 
rectly, refuted  by  Frick  in  Jtihrh.f.  PhU. 
cv.  1S71.  667*     SusEM.  (300) 

I  r  Si8^v«u  S4  kclI  katoXi CTrtiy]  Trans- 
lated  into  our  language  this  means:  in 
all  ages  after  Lycurgus  usage  and  custom 
were  often  evaded  by  apparent  free  gift 
or  by  testamentary  disposition  of  land. 
SUSEM.  (301) 

I I  KaCroi  TavrA  o-v^ii,^Cirf  IV  ktX]  Cp. 
vin(v).  8  §  20  s.  fin,  n,  (1628),  SusitM. 
(301  b) 

§  18  24  TWF  WvTi  \Lfpia¥  rd  Bio]  two 
fifths. 

rmv  T  linicXifpw^  ictX]  why  the  num- 
ber of  heiresses  in  Sparta  was  dispro- 
portionately large  Aristotle  considers  it 
superfluous  to  show,  because  it  is  readily 
understood  that  in  the  many  long  wars 
an  unusually  large  number  of  sons  fell 
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pn.  9. 15 


15  KoX    Sta     TO    7rpotKa<i     StSovat,    fieydXa^,       tcalroi     ffiXriop     t^p  (VI) 
pLtihepLiav    t;    okiyfiv   ff    xaX   fierpiav   rerd'^^ffaL  *  *  pup    S'    If  ecrrt  <p.  47) 
Bovpal    T€    T^p    iwixXi^pop    oTq}     ap     0ovX7}Tat*      fcap     awoddprj 
fjLj}     Siafiefxevo^f     op     Slp     KaraXiTrjj     KXtjpopopLOp,    ovro<t     ^     up 

J 16  ^eXj7    BiSa>€np.        rotyapovp    SwafiipT}^    t^?    ')^mpa^    '^iKtov^     (tt- 

30  TTCi^?    Tpicf>€tp   xal    TrepraKoaiov^   xai    oTrX/ra?    rpiafivpiov^if   ovSk 

^tXtot    TO    7rk^9o<;    '^aap.      jiyope    Be    Bia    rmp    epymp    avrwp  ia 

StJXop    OTt    (^ai/Xftj?    avToh    ^^X^    '''^    wept    r^p    rd^tv    Tavrr^p' 

fiiap    jdp     TrXi^yfjy     ov^     vTri^peyxep    17     ^0^*9,     d\X^    d^wmXera 

I  IT  Bia   T7}p    nXiyapBpmiriap,       Xiyovai    5*    w   eVt    ftev    rwp   irpori- 

15  ^v  omitted  by  Jl*,  [^J  Susem.*''  doubtfully  II  26  *  *  vvy  Biicheler,  see 
Comm.  M.  (3O4):  vvt^  3'  t^e^ni  iovpm  <ATroiri7»  ay  th  Bi\-^  ifoi  r^J  xarpi  €^e<m  ^qOvcu^- 
T^  kt\  Welldon  |l  17  re  omitted  by  M' P^  [re]  Susem**'^  If  ^8  flj'  ai^  fcaraXfirp, 
<r^F>  tt^-^povSpLOf,  0VTQ1  or  ^  «»'  KaToXiir-Q  <r^*'>  kXt^poh'^^oi',  «vTot  Koraes  ||  30 
TpiafjLvptom]  Tpi<rx*^^t^i'i  P^  in  iKe  margin  ||  33  06^  pdav  y6.p  wXrfyT^if  vir^ycyKe 
Susem.*-^  misled  by  William's  version  nuUam  cnim  piagam  pertulit  |J  34/4^*'  omit- 
ted by  IP:  [^H  Siiscm.i-» 


(Bender)*  Aristotle's  statement  concern- 
ing the  great  wealth  of  S  part  in  women 
is  confirmed  by  Phi t arch  s  from  a  yet 
later  time  Agis  4-  1  ti»  U  rote  tu3»  Aa*w- 
tuicufi'  irXovTiuv  i»  rah  ywai^l  rh  wXticTQif. 
(J.  G.  Schneider.)     Sitsem.  (302) 

The  Spartan  name  for  them  is  ^iTiird- 

15  icaCtoi  PAtwv]  Here  again  later 
authors  are  apparently  better  informed  of 
the  facts  than  Aristotle.  We  are  told  that 
dowries  had  actually  been  prohibited*  and 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Lysander  none 
were  ever  given;  see  Schomann  Atiti- 
auiiies  of  Greeci  p»  165  Eng,  tr,  Susem, 
(»03) 

36  vw  V  IJfcrTt  pctK]  It  is  obvious 
that  this  .sentence  forms  no  antithesis  to 
the  preceding  and  thus  ¥vv  U  gives  no 
sense.  All  however  is  right  if  one  ima- 
gines something  like  the  follo'Aingto  have 
fallen  out  before  »v»  S^:<*  And  besides 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  prescribe 
who  had  the  right  and  obligation  of 
marrjnng  heiresses,  >  whereas  at  present 
every  father  can  marry  his  daughter  to 
any  one  he  pleads,  and  if  he  die  without 
a  will  his  heir  at  law  bestows  her  ufjon 
whom  he  pleases/     Si'SEM.  (304) 

28  tcXTjpoviijjiOS  usually  means  *heir': 
here  it  must  mean  the  person  entitled  to 
the  rights  of  the  deceased,  the  next  male 
relation  of  full  age^  or»  if  there  were 
more  than  one  such,  the  eldest  of  them* 
St;s£M.  (dOO) 


This  jirivilege  is  assigned  to  the  king 
by  Herod*  vi.  57 :  SiKtktfiv  Si  rot-ff  ^a<rt- 
\iaf,.,irtiTpottxov  t€  trapQiyou  ir^/Jt,  ^j  rb¥ 
Uvi^rax  ix^tf*  '^v  /i^  -r*^  d  war^p  auTTjv 

§  16  29  8wa|i4vTis]  Of  course  Aristotle 
makes  this  calculation,  as  Oncken  re- 
marks, with  regard  to  the  total  population 
of  Laconia,  whether  Spartan  or  of  non- 
Spartan  descent.  In  any  case  it  is  rather 
too  high  an  estimate,  as  this  total  popula- 
tion amounted  to  only  400,000  at  the 
most  :  see  Schomann  Anfiquitus  of 
GreKe  p.  195  Eng.  ir.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  readings  or  rather  conjecture, 
T/N<3-xiXioi'T  would  not  merely  give  a 
number  far  too  small,  but  also  one  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  the  1500  cavalry. 
SUSEM.  (306) 

30  ovBi  x^****]  'In  the  time  of  Agis 
B.C.  ^41  (Flut.  Agis  c.  5)  the  Spartans 
were  but  700,  and  only  100  retained  their 
family  allotments'  (Eaton),    Susem.  (30T) 

33  ySav  ^dp  irXt|[YTivi  The  battle  of 
Leuctra.  Cp,  further  §  34  n.  (345)* 
jv(vii).  14  §  3t  n,  (916)  :  v(viii).  4  §4, 
§  7  H.  (1008),      SlSEM.(308) 

ovx  inrtjvfyicf]  The  negative  to  be 
taken  closely  with  the  verb  :  under  one 
blow  the  city  sank.  Cp.  Artstoph. 
A'nigkls  1377  St^iun  qvk  Aw4eavtv^  Plato 
Phii.  23  A  4^<^p6vuf  ovK  dyTtwoif^To  tQv 
viKrfrnpitffv :  and  below  /\'/.  V[(iv),  4*  30 
ov  woXirdav, 

34  Sid    T^v   oX^Y^i^vdpuirCavl     Here 


II.  9,  18] 


1270  a  25— 1270  a  40. 
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35  pmu    ^anikimv    fierGhiBoaau    t^?    TroXireta^^    &crr     ov    ^ip^^Qai  (VI) 

Tore    6\tyav0p(K>7rtaif    TroXefiovprmp     woXvif     ^povopf    Kai     t^aaip 

etpai    7roT€     rov^    ^Traprtdra^    teal    p>vpiov%'     ov    p^7}p    aklC    etr 

inrlp    aX7}&7j    ravra    etre    /jttj,    ffiXrtop     to     hid    rrj^    KT^^crew^ 

§  18  wfiaXi^fA.et^^     7rX7}dv€iP     dpBp£p     rrjP     froXiP.       virepaprio^;     Si  i« 

40xal    6    Trepl    ti^p    refcpowoUap    popLo^    irpbs   Tairijp   ttjp   hiopBrn- 

37  rous  SirapTtiTai  Ar*  Biichelcr  Susera.^,  rocf  Sira/rridriwt  II  Bk,  Susem^^  in  the 
text  and  probably  F ;  Thiirot  (irst  suspected  an  error 
again  of  course  only  Spartans  proper  arc      Talthybjadae  :    see    Schomann  p.    193, 


meant,  not  Provincials  (lle^otAot)  and 
Helots.  According  lo  Xenophon,  Hiiien. 
vr.  4*  15^  1000  Lakedaemonians  fell  at 
l.euctra,  including  400  out  of  the  700 
HirapTiaTat  who  took  part  in  the  battle, 
Xenophon  also,  Dc  h'tp.  Lac,  t.  i,  calls 
Sparta  one  uf  the  least  populous  of  states 
(J.  G.  Schneider).     Sltsem.  (309) 

§  17  34  Xj|\oi«rt  S*  cAs  ktX]  *  It  would 
appear  as  if  Aristotle  is  our  only  au- 
thority for  this  fact.  IlerodotuSt  IX.  35, 
fs  very  positive  in  his  asst^rtion  that 
Ti&amenos  the  Elean  and  his  brother 
Hegias  ^ovtfOi  5if  rdyTbtv  AHfp<*}wuiv  iy4' 
yovTo  XraprtT^-^^L  TroXiTjrai  *  (Congreve). 
Cp.  abo/i.  (3 11).  (Plutarch /iff J///.  Lac.  22 
speaks  somewhat  differently.  It  is  there 
stated  that  the  strangers  who  submitted  to 
the  Lycurgean  discipline  were  by  the  or- 
dinance of  Lycurgus  also  allowed  a  share 
in  the  *  ancient  portion,^  rrjt  dpx^^*'  ^**- 
r^Tayfiivtis  fJLoipat^  which  they  were  not 
permitted  to  sell.  Cp.  /*.  300.)  Ephoros 
however,  as  Trie  her  shows,  had  the 
following  story »  Fraj^.  iS  found  in  Strabo 
Vlir.  364.  The  first  kings  Eurysthenes 
and  Prokles  had  divided  Laconia  into 
four  states,  besides  Sparta  and  Amyclae, 
and  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  men 
had  authorized  the  dependent  mlers  of 
these  four  provincial  stales  to  admit  aliens 
to  the  right  of  citizenship  :  at  that  time 
the  irepioiKoi  were  as  yet  completely  on  an 
equality,  political  and  civil,  with  the  pure 
Spartans.  Now^  it  is  indeed  true  that 
this  account  cannot  have  been  the  au- 
thority which  Aristotle  is  here  quoting, 
as  Trieber  and  Susemihl  once  supposed  : 
but  this  being  the  case  the  partial  agree* 
ment  of  the  two  accounts  is  still  striking 
enough  to  suggest  that  Aristotle  has  here 
cited  some  other  passage  of  Ephoros. 
For  Ilerodotos  may  possibly  refer  only 
to  historical  times,  Aristotle  to  the  earlier 
period,  e*g.  perhaps  only  the  reigns  of 
the  oldest  kings.  No  doubt  he  is  also 
thinking  of  such  old  Spartan  families  of 
non- Dorian  descent  as  the  Aegidae  and 

H. 


^08,  215  f.>  149  Eng.  tr.;  Gitl>ert  p.  ^2'ft'., 
57  ff.,  149  f.;  Frick  in  Jahrb.  f\  PhiioL 
cv,  1871.  p*  655  IT.  It  might  again  be 
said  that  Herodotos  obviously  has  in 
mind  only  foreigners  proper;  whereas 
Aristotle  might  mean  the  ^<!»<?a^cs,  as  they 
were  called,  children  of  Helots  brought 
up  as  Spartans,  who  were  perhaps  in- 
variably the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartan 
lords  by  Helot  women.  liut  then  such 
^^awrs  were  not  confined  to  the  times  of 
the  earlier  kings  :  even  I^ysander,  Gybp- 
pos,  Kleandridas,  for  example^  belonged 
to  iheir  number,  see  Schomann  p.  100 
Eng.  tr.  Ridgeway*  again^  suggests  that 
the  reference  is  to  the  M€o5aptu>5<ir,  i.e. 
Helots  enfranchised  for  their  services  in 
Vi^ar,  and  to  their  descendauts^  But  a 
similar  objection  may  be  still  more 
strongly  urged  :  the  earliest  mention  of 
ji^tfo3a>iwilett  is  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Schomann  p.  198 
Eng.  tr. — Comp.  §  u  /i.  (295)  and  esp. 
Introd,  P'  35  «■  (3).     Sits  EM.  (310) 

35  mtrr  oi3  -ytyKrOat]  *  and  that 
therefore  there  was  then  no  lack  of  men 
although  they  were  at  war  for  a  long 
time.'  The  indicative  would  have  been 
used  in  onitiQ  recta :  hence  ov,  not  ^ii^  in 
obliqua*  Thucyd.  v.  40  wot^  qvx  ijytia* 
dat  and  Demosth.  Dt  faisa  leg.  ^  166, 
167*  351  with  Shilleto's  Apiiendix  B, 

36  nat  ^tixTw  ilvat  kt\]  Evidently 
here  again  the  pure  Spartans  are  meant - 
Demaratos  in  ilerod.  vij.  334  reckons 
them  at  about  8,000  (Eaton).  SusaM, 
(311) 

37  itr'  itrrlv  dXi|^...ctTf  |«j]  Ari- 
stotle himself  then  doubts  it.  SUSEM» 
(313) 

38  p^Twv 39  TT^v  w^Xivl     '*  It   is 

better  to  fill  the  city  with  men  by  means 
of  an  equal  division  of  property*'  than  by 
the  admission  of  aliens. 

§  IB  40  vTrfvavT{o>s  irpAs  Tavmv 
Ti)v  St^pBtoKTiv]  is  an  obstacle  to  a  cor- 
rection of  these  evds  of  Sparta^  vix.  by 
cqualijtation  of  property.     See   %  \   for 
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1370  b  aiu.       fiovXofiePO^    yap    o    pofiodirrf^    m    TrXelo-rov^    ehat    xoi? 

Xwapridra^^   Trpodyerat    ro^?    i/ro\lra<i    ort    TrXeiarov^   iroultrdat 

'TraiSa^^      enri     yap     avrol^     vofioq    rov    p^kv    yepvi^trapra    rpeU 

§  19  vioV^   d(f>povpop   £ipai,   TOP   Be    rirrapa^   ar^Xr}   wavrtov.      Kalroi 

5  ^avepii*    on    TroXXmv    yivopi,€P(i}Pt    t^9    Bk    ')(&>pa^    ovrta    htr^pii- 

p.ip7}^,   dpay/catop   woXXov^   ylv^<r6ai    irivrfraf;. 

dXXd  p^rju  fcal  t^  wepX  T^jv  itf>op€iap  Ip^et  {f)avXm^.  ^  yap  ap- 
'^Tf  Kupia  pL€P  avTt]  Twp  p^eyiarmp  avroh  itrriv,  yivovrat  h  fV 
rov  hrjp^Qv  TTavTo^^  mcrre  TroXXaKt^  ifiiriirrovaiv  avOprnwoi  <T<f>6- 
1170  h  a  Tpodyti  Spcngcl  |j  r*^  woKlras  omitted  by  M*  P^  [|  8  aDnj  Ar., 
OTDitted  by  F  M'  WelMon  ||  9  Tarr6t  Sauppe  (Epist.  crit.  ad  G*  Hermannum 
p.  94f.),  Fin-er  TH  An  Bk. 


(VI) 


construction.  Division  of  the  larger  pro- 
perties would  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
an  increaseti  population :  the  existing  law 
encourages  an  increase  without  due  re- 
gard to  their  subsistence. 

1 2  70  b  1  irpodyfTai  tovs  froXirafi  ictX] 
'  stimulates  the  citizens.'  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  Aristotle  himself  requires.  Tlato 
and  Phaleas  did  not  go  anything  like  so 
far,  and  yet  are  blamed  severely  enough 
by  him  m  this  respect.  See  6  §  10  ff. 
nn.  (108—111).  7  §  5  ««•  {'34-  ^35)- 
StTSEM.  (ai3| 

4  di^povpov]  not  liable  to  military 
service, )(  ifi^povpotr:  ^povpA  is  a  Spartan 
word  for  ffTparid^  found  frequently  in 
Xenophon  //tlUftirs,  JI»  4,  ig  ^fi7«i 
(Ppovpdiff  so  IV,  7.  1,  V.  1.  3.  Xenophon 
tises  the  phrase  ippovph/  ^alr€iv  =  io  de- 
clare war  in  lit.  1.  33  and  some  15  other 
places.  Also  in  Thucydides  ti.  25,  Bpa* 
fflSas  tppQvpd.y  ^xu>i^r 

T^TTOfm^J  Aelian  P^ar^  Hist.  vi.  6 
lays  'ftvc^  {J.  G,  Schneider),  Further 
Miinso  Sparta  I.  t,  p.  128  f.,  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  asserting  that  this  law 
was  of  a  more  modem  origin,  as  the  stale 
certainly  never  dreamed  of  taxing  pure 
Spartans  in  the  olden  times,  and  the  re- 
mission of  military  duty  as  a  reward  ap- 
pears to  agree  but  ill  with  the  spirit  of 
ancient  Sparta.  The  measure  reveals 
that  the  decadence  of  the  national  power 
had  already  set  in  (Trieber).  Aristotle 
however  does  not  say  that  this  law  came 
down  fifom  Lycurgus:  see  «.  {%i\)  on 
I  21,     SusEM*  (314) 

§  It  4  koCtoi  ^vfpAv  iktX]  Since  the 
Spartans  lived  simply  and  solely  on  the 
produce  of  their  estates,  this  is  plain 
enough.  But  considering  the  numerous 
wars,  it  is  unfortunately  not  easy  to  see 
how  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  tighting 


men  would  be  prevented  I>y  equality  and 
inalicnabihly  of  the  estates.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  the  only  cfTcctual 
means  to  prevent  it  would  have  been  that 
which  according  to  tradition  was  adopted 
by  the  early  kings,  *to  repair  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  the  old  citiatens  by  the  ad* 
mission  of  new  citizens.'  Compared  with 
this  elTective  remedy  no  great  importance 
attaches  to  the  encouragement  given  to 
families  of  three  or  four  sons  by  a  re- 
ward which  from  its  character  excited  the 
dangerous  surmise,  that  for  distinguished 
services  to  the  slate  Sparta  had  no  better 
prize  to  ofTer  than  release  from  the 
honourable  duty  of  ser\'ing  the  state-  We 
know  now  that  no  stock  which  goes  on 
breeding  in  and  in  can  be  preserved  from 
extinction*  Significant  enough  too  is  the 
proportionately  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men  in  Sparta  who  came  from 
the  ranks  of  the  p.6BaK€t  (see  «,  510  on 
i  17):  in  whose  case  fresh  blood  was 
imported  into  the  ancient  stock.  'The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  social  malady  of 
the  Spartan  state  was  this,  that  inequality 
of  property,  which  we  know  to  be  as  old 
as  property  itself,  gained  ground  here, 
not  as  usually,  in  the  train  of  over-popu- 
lation, but  as  a  consequence  of  the  very 
opposite  condition,  viz.  depopulation* 
(Oncken),     Susem.  (31S) 

TAt  Ephortdty  §§  19—34.  Amongst 
other  monographs  see  A,  Schafer  Dt 
epharis  eommentath  (Greifswald  1863),  H» 
Stein  Tk£  druclopnitnt  of  the  Epkoraltv 
(Jahresber.  des  Gymn.  in  Konitz,  1870), 
Urlichs  in  Rkdn.  Mm.  VL  1847.  p.  13  r, 
G.  Dum  Entstehungund  Etkhinckhingdts 
spartanischert  Epfwrnts  (Innsbriick  1878)* 
8  nvn^]  in  itself,  simply  as  such, 
y  Ik  Toi  Si{f&ov]  Thirlwall  (iv.  377) 
supposed  the  h%y^i  to  include  tlie   i^a* 


IL  a  21] 
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7r€PTjT€^    €L^    TO    ap)^€iQPj    oi    6ui    Trjv    mropiav    tSpioi    yaav.  (VI) 

\  ^  iBjjXma-av     £c    woXXafCis     pt'^v    teal     'Trporepoifj     xal     pvp     S'     eV 

T0t9     *ApSpLOL^'      Sia^0ap€PT€^    yap     dpyvplqi     rivi^^    onop     €(f>* 

iavToi^t     oXTfp    TTjp     TToXiP     diroiXeaap.      teal     St  a     rd     ttjp     dp^ 

X^y     €ivai     Xlap     ^eyoKi^p     fcal     lo-orvpavpop    B7}fiaya>y€tp     av- 

15  Toi)?     r^paytca^opTQ     KoX     ol    ^atrtXei?,     &a-T€     koI     ravrji     avP' 

e7rt^Xawr€a-0at    t7)p    iroXtTeiap'       BijfiofCparia    yap     i^    dptaro-  is 

1 21  Kparia^     nvpi^aivep.       <TVP£)(€i     ftep     ovp     r^p     TroXireiap     ro 

dp^elop    TOVTO     {f}auxd^€i    ydp    o    Btjfio^    Bia    to    fi€rij(GiP    t^?  (p-  a^) 
fieyiiTTJ]^    dpx^'^i    (2<rT^    eiTc    &td    top    pOfio0€T7}p    etre    Sia    ttjp 
50  TV'^fjp    TOVTO    av^wiwTwxeVf    aufitftepoPTot^    ej^e*    Tol^    wpdyfia- 

10  av  etiftFav}  Schneider  ||  13  'Aviiphif  At.,  avBpioi^  even  Bk.\  Mpelois  P^  (1st 
hand»  emended  by  a  later  hand),  dyrptioif  T  M*  and  P^  {1st  hand)^  dvipelois  corr,  of  P^ 
(t  akere«l  to  B]j  yp,  divSplms  p*  in  the  margin  ||  14  [aifroift]  Oncken,  ami  Ridgeway 
II  aih-o^f  i/ifdyKai^ov  Kai  td^s  Susem.",  r^gc's  ipsos  populans  fieri  c&mpuUrant  Ar.;  regere 
populum  u  ipsos  (Ogebani  nges  WiUiam,  whence  atToif  V<i7^tti'o^[ro]  kvX  [el]  Susem.^ 
II    if>  dpt(rroKpaT€iai  P^-a^QhT''     ||     i<>  rifi^  ora.  by  H-  Bk. 


^(oFCf  OS  well  as  the  6^101^  and  so  too 
K.  F.  Hermann.  The  opposite  view  is 
taken  by  Schoinaan  Atttit/uitm  p.  345 
Eng.  tr.  See  Busolt '  The  Lacidiumofiimis 
and  thiir  aliks*  I.  p.  ir  f.  (Leipzigi  1878)* 
For  irarr^T,  not  Tarrer,  see  §  iii  10  |  10. 
10    cipx<tov  =  niagislracy,  board:  so  § 

(ffvuii,]  See  below  10  §  12  ft,  (370 
!>)  and  Thnc.  I.  151.  2  d  5^  (Ifaycraviat) 
TiCTev'tiii'  xP^f^^^*^  &ia\v<Tttv  ri(v  Sta^oKi^v 
(Eaton) ;  also  A'Arf.  111.  18,  6, 1419  a  31  flf.; 
the  Lacedaemonian  Ephor  called  to  ac- 
count for  his  conduct  says  ol  ptiv  ykp  (his 
colleagues)  XP'^P'^^'^  \a^6pTct  TaGra 
hrpa^av,  iyu  ^'  o&,  dWa  yni}^]}  (Gottling). 
SusEM.  (31&) 

^trav]  were  often.  'Why  this  tense? 
Is  it  that  in  Aristotle's  time  it  mattered 
little  whether  they  were  so  or  not?* 
(Congreve).  It  is  imperfect  in  §  i4'^<rci', 
§  16  rjffoVi  %  10  7J*'a7(cdf'ovTo>  ffvyi^aiye, 

§  90  II  Iv  rol%  '  Av&p£otsJ  what  cir- 
cumstance is  meant  we  do  not  know. 
For  the  expression  Kal  i'iJP'  =  recently, 
compare  vni(v).  10  §  31  Kal  vvv  ^  tQw 
Ttpi  iltovv<nov,  rt,  (1^99)*     SUSEM,  (317) 

14  KoX  to'OTvpavvov]  Cp.  Plato  Laws 
JV.  71 1  D  KoX  yap  TL'/wxrrfJi  ^oicf f  fioi  wpwr- 
fouihai  [yj  iv  AoKtiaifiOVi  iroXircfo]*  ri 
ydip  tQiv  i<p6p(av  davfxaaTvk  ws  rvpcufPiKi^v 
i¥  airr^  yiyovt.  See  c  6  §  17  n.  (219). 
SUSEM.  (318) 

SfT)|j«Y*^*^v  —  ^^  conciliate,  flatter  an 
indiinduai  like  a  demagogue^  in  vni(v). 


6  S  6»  10  §  51.  But,  as  Oncken  remarks, 
it  hardly  serves  to  convert  the  constitution 
into  a  democracy  that  the  kings  pay  court 
to  the  Ephors.  SusEM,  (319)  If  there- 
fore ai>ren>r  be  retained»  it  will  more  con- 
veniently apply  to  the  Spartans  them- 
selves as  in  §§  16,  19,  14.  The  kings 
themselves  were  compelled  to  covert  the 
favour  Qi  the  people  in  order  thereby  to 
secure  power  to  counterbalance  ihat  of 
the  ephors. 

**This  seems  to  me  impossible  in  this 
context.  If  then  ntVai^f  is  right,  Aristotle 
has,  1  think,  erroneously  exaggerated* 
For  I  cannot  agree  with  Busse  who  thinks 
that  One  ken's  objection  is  aufBciently 
removed  by  c*  6  g  17,  1265  b  38,  ^tj/ao- 
KpartxcBax  Kara  rifv  rQit  ei^pittnf  )3/>xV  ^^^ 
to  cV  ToG  6rj^ov  elvctt  roll's  (<p6pom.'^   S  USEM. 

16  ^  «i|>wrToic|>aTCa¥l  i^ee  n,  (536) 
on  III.  7  §  3.     StJSEM.  (320) 

§31  17  0TiWx«=^is  the  keystone  of 
the  constitution, 

1 9  SiiItov  voixoS^TV]!^]  Not  Lycurgus 
in  this  case  but^  on  Aristotle^s  view, 
vin(v),  M  §  2t  Theopompos.  See  n. 
(314)00  §  18,     SUSEM.  (321) 

itTf  Bid  niv  T^x.1*']  Aristotle  is  not 
unaware,  then,  that  many  good  or  bad 
consequences  may  arise  out  of  legal  regn* 
la  I  ions  quite  apart  from,  or  even  contrary 
to,  the  legislator's  intention  :  cp.  1 1  §  5  h* 
(409).     S USEM.  (321  b) 

^arof  c.  ta  i  5. 

19 — 2 
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[II.  9.  22 


g  22  (jip^    Sel   yap    rifp    woXtreiap    ti)v    fjueXXovaaif    am^eaffai    irapja  (VIU 

^ovKetiSai    rd    fieprj    ttJ?    TroXeca?    elpat    Kal    SiafM€P€iif    ravrd* 

Qi    p.€P    oSv    ffaaiX^h    Sid    ttjp    avTWP    ti/ltjp    ovtw^    e')(pv<nv^ 

ol    Be    KaXol    KayaBol    Bid    Tt)v    jepouu'iap — a6Xop    jdp     rj    apx^ 

35  aiTTi   rr}^    dperij'i    iariP — ,    0    Be    B^fio^   Sid    ti}p    etpopeiap — xa^ 

%2^  di<TTarat.    yap    ef    d7rdpr<ap — )*     dXX    atper-^p    eBei    rrjp    dpxw  1^ 
ehat   ravrffif   ef   uTrdprmp  p^ev^    ftt)    rov    rpo'rrop    Be    tovtop    ov 
vvp   (waiBapiwBTj^   yap   eart   Xiap),      en   Be    teal   Kpiaemp  p^eyd- 

12  rairrd  P\  raGra  FP*,  ri^  a^h^v  or  [roiJTd]  Sdmeider^  •<KaTa:^  ravrd  Ber- 
nays;  cither  this  or  ripf  ah-'^v  is  right  ]|  14  d0\o»..,iaTh^  Trieber  considers  these 
words  to  be  a  gloss  from  Deiuosih.  L^pt  §  107;  even  Giphaniiis  remarks  on  the 
agreement  of  the  two  passages  **valde  miror":  see  Comm,  ||  56  ?6ei]  ^^ly  M*P^ 
II     2S  tcpifftwv  tlffi  ft^dXwy  IP  Bk. 


§  23  II  Sci  Y°H>^ > i  1  &ui|j^tLv  ravm] 
Cp.  Vi(iv).  9  §  10  n.  (1167),  13  §  I 
(U07);  vti(vij.  5  §  4  (1454);  viii(v). 
9§5  (1634)-     SusEM.  (322) 

The  order  (which  Stahr,  and  apparently 
Congreve,  have  mistakco)  is  dcf  Toirra  rd 
fiipTj  (subject)  fT^  TToXeitff  (ioO\€<r9at  rifM 
ToXiTilav  Tijy  pi.  (T*  (object  of  ^o^XfuBai.) 
(luai  Kol  ^ta^ivtiv.  If  a  constituiion  is 
to  be  preserved,  all  classes  in  the  state 
must  desire  its  existence  and  coDiinU' 
ancc.  Hence  we  are  led  to  Bemays'  or 
Schneider's  correction. 

XiTela.i'  5iapLiv€iv  (Congreve),     Comp.   10 
§  10,  of  the  0^/xo?. 

24  KQbXol  icdYttOol]  This  expressioci 
in  Aristotle— see  e.g.  Vi(lV),  8  |  3  ff. — 
always  denotes  the  more  educated  and 
capable  men  ;  and  this  meaning  in  the 
present  passage  is  confirmed  by  me  addi- 
tion &0\ov  y6.p  7}  apxi}  aiJn?  7H71  dpfrifi 
iffrlvf  which  Trieber  hardly  has  suflictent 

f  rounds  for  regarding  as  an  interpolation, 
fence  U{nger)  in  PhihL  Anseigser  V. 
1875.  p.  570  has  rightly  protested  against 
the  completely  mistaken  assertion  of  Gil- 
bert £y>.  c,  151  ff.  t  and  Frick  Di  ephorii 
Spartan  is  38  f,  7,  who  prefer  to  understand 
by  it  th€  ttobks.  From  passages  like  i  1 
§§  3,  4  and  VI  (iv).  7  §  4  (which  Gill>crt 
p.  155  incredibly  mistakes)  any  one  who 
reads  without  preconceived  opinion  will 
sec  beyond  all  doubt  that  Aristotle  knows 
nothing  of  an  election  of  Senators  at 
Sparta,  for  which  only  certain  families 
were  eligible  (as  was  tlie  case  in  Crete 
c.  10  §  10),  or  of  a  privileged  hereditary 
nobility  within  the  pale  of  those  pure 
Spartans  who  had  tiie  right  to  take  part 
in  the  popular  assembly.    Nor  can  the 


opposite  of  this  be  inferred  from  vi(j  v).  9 
§  9,  see  H,  ( i  164).  But  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion may  very  well  have  been  such  that 
in  practice  members  of  certain  families 
were  successful  time  after  time :  see 
Vlll(V).  6  §  II  n.  (1586).     StrSEM,  (322  to) 

fllBXov  ^dp  ktXJ  To  be  a  member  of 
this  hody  is  a  reward  of  special  excel- 
lence, or  at  least  it  should  be:  see  below 
§  25,  Demosth.  XX*  Adv.  Ltf^tm.  %  (07  iKtl 
fjihydp  i<m  (at  Laccdaemon)  717?  dper^f 
aBXoy  T17J  woXirdai  Kvpiif  yfific&at  /nerd 
Tw*'  ofiUuiv  X  Pint.  L}v>  26.    SusEM.  (323) 

26  KoMimtTui  ydp  sc.  i}  i^pda  ^ 
dirdvTDtfV,  Cp.  10  §  JO  5td  t6  r-riff  atf^crttt 
fjc  Trdirrw  flrat,  ?J.  (370)*    S  USE M,  (323  b) 

§  23  28  iratSopu^fif  ktX]  PI  ere 
Aristotle  calls  the  whole  method  of  elect- 
ing the  Ephors  childish,  yet  he  says  of  the 
election  to  the  senate  §  2  7,  KarA  ttjv  Kpliriv 
itrri  waiSapnh5ri%t  it  is  childish  as  to  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  results.  Con- 
sequently the  mode  of  election  was  pro- 
bably not  the  same  for  the  two  offices. 
Plato  again  describes  it  in  the  case  of  ihe 
ephors  as  approximating  to  a  nomina- 
tion by  lot  Laws  m  692  A,  ^77^'  ^^ 
KXrfpwnjf  Svi'dfi.tvf,  This  points  to  aus- 
pices (Urlichs  Rhdn,  A/us.  N,  S.  VL 
1847*  213).  Bvtt  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
determine  whether  electors  were  chosen 
by  the  people  and  then,  after  observing 
certain  signs,  they  appointed  the  new 
ephors,  as  Urlichs  thinks:  or  whether, 
according  to  Schomann^s  conjecture  p. 
340  Eng.  tr.j  a  larger  number  of  persons 
were  nominated  Ity  the  people,  and  the 
five  selected  from  them  in  accordance 
with  certain  auspices.     Susem,  (324) 

Schneider  had  suggested  that  as  in 
the  election  of  the  Senators  (see  ft,  333) 


II  9.  25] 
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\mv     €ta-l     fcvptotf     oire?     o*     tv)(6pt€<;^     Bi67r€p     ovfc     avroyvm-  (VI) 

yofiQva^      0i\Ttov      fepiveiv      dXXa      Kara      jpajifiara      ical      roiV 

i  34  vof^ov^.      €(TTi   fi^    teal   tJ    hlaira   tc3i^    i<l}6pmv  oJj^    ofioKoyoupbipTj 

rm    ^QvktipLan     rr}^     ttoXcw?*      avT7}     fiev     yap    dv€tp>evr}     Xtav 

itrrlvf    iv    Se    roi^    aWot?    fi^aXkov    vwep^dWei    iirl    to    (tkXt}- 

pOPf     cixrre     pLTf     Svpaa-Sai     Kapr^peip    dWd    Xddpa     rhv    vofJLov 

35  dwoStBpda-fcovra^    diroXaveiv   rmp    u-ojpLariKwv    7j8oPO}v.  e;^et  17 

Se    fcal   rd   wepl   r^v    rmp    yepoprmu    dp*)(riP    od    KaXm<;   avroh. 

\  25  iTTieifcmp     fi€P     jap     0PT€t)P     Kal     veTraiBevp^eveop     tKavw     irpof; 

dpSpaja&iUP    Tdx<^    dv    etiroi    tl^    a-vfx^epeip     rfj     ttoX^i     {teal" 

Toi    TO    y€     Sid     /S/oi/     icvpiov^     elpai     fcpi4i€mp    p.€ydX€i}v    dp^i^ 

40  tr^'tinjcnpLop'     eart     yap,     wawep     Kal     o-fti^aro?,    fcal     Btapoia^ 

30  Td  inserted  after  icard  by  IP  Bk.  ||  51  ToXtTe/m  Scaliger,  probably 
riglit  II  avTif  n^Bk.  j;  38  tfiro*  r\  efrTj  M'  and  V*  (corr.;  what  the  tst  hand 
wrote  cannot  be  determined),  etrfid  Bk.^  P^  (a  later  hand)  and  P^  (ist  hand,  e  is 
erased),  ifwoii  Q*T«*  Aid.  and  P"  (ist  hand),  efirci/i^  Bk.« 


the  people  voted  by  acclamation,  which 
would  generally  favour  those  who  have 
the  right  of  propof^iiig  canditintes.  Onck- 
en  (t,  iSi  L)  adopts  this  view.  Gott- 
ling  (p.  468)  assumed  that  the  people 
nominated  a  certain  number  of  candi- 
dates and  that  from  these  the  Ephors 
M'ere  taken  by  lot.  Stein  (p.  10)  puts 
forward  a  more  complicated  theory  :  that 
el  cc  to  Hi  designated  by  lot  nominated  a 
number  of  candidates,  and  that  Ihe  ephors 
were  elected  from  the  candidates  by  the 
same  process  as  the  scnatoni. 

Kprncnv  pryaKftiv]  The  ephors  had  the 
greatest  part  of  the  adniinistration  of 
justice  in  private  suits*  especially  in  all 
actions  arising  from  contracts ;  see  til.  i 
§  JO  rAr  tQv  cr I'^jSoXaW  <8kaf>  5t- 
Kd^ti  row'  itphfiiiiv  oXXof  dXXat  ttn.  (445-4)* 
Schomann  of^.  r.  137,  246,  250  f.  Eiig, 
tr.     SusEM.  <32fi) 

30  Karel  Ypo§i|Mi.Ttt]  There  were  no 
written  laws  in  iiparla  :  Schiimann  op,  c. 
35iEng,  tr.     S  us  em.  (32$) 

Com  p.  fk^  ifordL  ypdfA^ara  dX\'  aiJro- 

§  24  3 1  o^  6|4oXciYovjjivii]  inconsistent 
with  (the  design  of)  the  polity. 

31  iiv<i|jp^vT|  \iav]  The  ephors  had  a 
separate  me hs- table  to  them^ielves^,  Schu- 
mann <?/.  f.  345  Kng.  tr,,  and  there  they 
were  able*  so  great  was  their  authority, 
amongst  other  things  to  provide  a  far 
more  elaljoratc  cuisine'  than  the  ordinary 
soup,  the  '  black  broth  ■  of  Sparta  (J.  G. 
Schneider).     Susem.  (337) 


34  dXkts.  \a.Bp4^,.  Jfiovmv]  Cp*  §  35 
n/t.  (346—7),  iv(VM).  If  §  6  M.  (927)* 
Thus  amongst  the  Spartan  men»  too, 
the  much-vaunted  strictness  of  manners 
had  its  limits,  and  the  all 'important 
condition  was  merely  not  to  be  detected 
in  excesses.  How  else  would  Spartan 
avarice  even  be  explicable?  St;sEM.  (328) 
§§  26—28     TAf  Senate  or  Eiders, 

§25  37  iwrnictev  ..iKaiwas]  Mfonty 
honest  men,  sulliciently  trainerl  to  manly 
excellence,  entered  the  senate/  No 
doubt  this  was  part  of  the  original  design 
of  the  institution  \  but  frequently  it  was 
not  carried  out :  see  §  13  n,  (313).  SuSEMt 
(329) 

39  icptg^wv  p^X<avl  The  Spartan 
senate  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  par- 
ticular: see  111,  I  §  10  n,  (443  b),  vi(jv). 

0i^»  w,  ( J  2 66) .     S  U  s E M .  (329  h) 

40  IcTTt  Y^ip,  icrXl  In  conformity 
with  this  principle  Aristotle  in  his  ideal 
state  releases  very  old  citizens  from  the 
administration  of  the  state  and  allows 
them  to  retire  as  priests:  iv(V!i).  9  §  9 
nn.  (8 16 — 7).  Plato  too  was  of  the 
same  opinion  on  this  point.  In  his  state 
of  the  Laws  he  prescribes  that  no  one  be 
allowed  to  be  a  member  of  the  highest 
magisterial  office,  the  board  of  vo^o^v- 
Xii*f«f  (see  above  nn.  on  6  §§  18,  19), 
under  50  or  over  70  years  of  age  :  Latifs 
Vi  755  A  f.  *  Compare  also  Rh^t.  ir. 
14.  4  dir/ul^i...^  V'^'X^  Ttpl  tA  ip6%  SetP 
irevTi^KQVTa:  Herod,    lit.   134  ai'^ayofAivift 
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[IL  9.  25 


t^t^jrjpas:y    rov    rpoirop    Bk    rovrov    weiratBevfi^pcau    maT€    Kal    rov  (Wl) 

vopt.odir'tjp     avTOP     aTnareiv     oi?     ovx     dyadoU     avSpdo-tp^     ovtc 

§  26  da-^aXh.       (paiPOPraL    Sk    Kal    fcaraBa>po8oKovpL€potr     Kal    Kara-  is 

'^api^ofiepoi    woWa     rmv     icoiv&p    oi     KeKOivmpJiKore^    Tfj^   ap- 

5  X^9    ravTTjq,        Siowep    ^bXtiop     avToi><i     fJLrj     duevBypovi     clpai' 

pvv    S'    el<Ttp.       B6^U€    8*    av    flj    rmv    i<p6ptap    dp')(t}    iraaa^    ei>- 

6vP€tp    ra?    dpya^s*     tovto    Bk    rfj    i(pop€itf    p^iya    Xlap    rd    oeS- 

poPj    Kal    TOP  TpoTTop   ov  TOVTOP  Xiyop^ep  BiBopat   Betp  tg?   evdv- 

%2lva^,     eri  Be  xal  r^v  atpeaip   tjp  iroiovprat  rmp  yepoprmv^  Kara 

i«?i  a  3  U\  yip  Spengcl  !]  5  ivw(v$^vom  Sylburg,  perhaps  rightly  |i  9  teal 
ijv  atp€(rtP  woiodvTm.^Kplaiv  or  mllier  ^ara  Typf„.ytp6irr*ai'  ^  re  Kpiatt  Bender,  much 
too  violently 


ri  ffiifftart  ^wa^r^wrat  Hal  al  ^pivtv  y^pcto'- 
KOVTi  ^i  trirfytjpdaKov<rt  Kttl  is  7A  wpi^jiara 
wdpTa  dwapLf^Xt/tfoyrai,  Livy  vi.  23  cum 
corporibus  vigere  et  detlorescere  animos, 
Lucret,  ill.  445  pariter  cym  corpore  et 
una  crescere  sentimiis  pariterquc  senescere 
mentem  *  (Eaton).     Sl'5em.  (330) 

tijt  a  I  8i  answers  b  37  iiri(iKi3if 
fikt^^  the  intermediate  words  frotn  Kolrot 
being   parentheticaL     Coinp.   'a   §§   3,  4 

ttoT^^.Avtpdffiv]  *  But  if  they  are 
trained  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  le^s- 
lator  cannot  trust  them/  Cumerarius  long 
since  asked  how  Aristotle  came  to  this 
conclusion.  Presumably  from  the  fact  he 
mentions  directly  aftenA^ard.'>>  §  i6j  that 
every  senator  (as  well  as  all  the  other 
ofticials  and  even  the  two  1<ings}  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ephors. 
SUSEM.   (3311 

§36  .^  4<^Cvorrai  64  ktX]  Cp.  c.  1 1 
§  4  fjieyd\{i  }i\<iirTovffi  Kal  ij^Ka^av  ijSi) 
n^  (384).     Si^sEM.  (331b) 

5  8&£tit  S*  dv  ktX]  It  might  be  held 
(cp*  8.§  18)  that  the  board  of  Ephors 
controls  all  the  officials.  But  this  is  too 
vast  a  trust  to  commit  to  the  Ephoralty 
and  it  is  not  in  [hi^  sense  that  we  assert 
the  necessity  for  respL>nsih]e  control. 

8  T^v  TpdiTov  ov  TOVTw]  Bccnuse 
the  superinteiidence  and  control  exercised 
by  the  Ephors  was  far  too  unlimited  and 
violent  (J.  G.  Schneider).  See  above 
§  lOrt.  (318).     SUSRM.  (333) 

I  27  9  kotA  Tf  n^v  KpCrii' ktX]  **The 
proceedings  are  described  by  Plutarch 
{Lyturg.  c.  36)  in  the  following  manner. 
After  the  assembling  of  the  *  people/  i.e. 
of  all  the  Spartiatae  who  possessed  the 
right  of  voting,   some  men  selected  for 


the  purpose  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring 
building  from  which  no  view  was  afforded 
of  the  place  of  meeting,  though  the  voices 
of  the  assembled  crowd  could  easily  be 
heard.  Then  the  candidates  for  the  vacant 
ofEcc  passed  silently  one  by  one  through 
the  assembly  in  an  order  fixed  by  lot,  while 
the  people,  according  to  the  various  de- 
grees of  favour  with  which  they  regarded 
them,  made  their  feelings  known  by 
correspondingly  loud  or  feeble  acclama- 
tions. The  party  confined  in  the  building, 
to  whom  the  order  in  which  the  candi- 
dates appeared  by  lot  was  unknown, 
observed  on  which  occasion  the  acclama- 
tion was  the  loudest,  and  the  candidate 
who  was  thus  greeted  was  regarded  1*5 
the  popular  choice Aristoile*s  judg- 
ment upon  these  proceedings  is  quite 
intelligible  in  an  age  in  which  the  man' 
ners  of  the  people  had  long  degenerated 
from  their  ancient  purity  and  simplicity. 
For  obviously  there  was  nothing  easier 
than  to  turn  the  whole  election  into  a 
mere  fraudulent  farce,  and  to  determine 
the  result  beforehand"  Schomann  p.  ^31 
f.  Eng.  tr.  One  of  the  main  rjuestions 
that  arise  is,  how^  the  committee  which 
decided  on  the  loudness  of  the  acclama- 
tions was  itself  appointed ', — and  on  this 
point  we  have  no  information  [Oncken). 
Besides,  this  mode  of  election  is  only  a 
I>ecultar  survival  of  the  primitive  election 
of  chiefs  by  acclama{iion  in  a  rude  an- 
tiquity, retained  in  a  time  for  which  it 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  adapted. 
In  general  the  votes  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  popular  assembly  continued  to  be 
taken  imm  ffoce^  by  acclamation,  /J05: 
and  only  in  case  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
decision   did   an  actual  division   of  the 


IL  9.  29] 


1271a  1— 1271a  21. 
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(VI) 


lo  T€     T7}v    Kpi<Tiv     iarl     TratSapimBTj^    teal     ri     avTOU     alrelo-ffai  (p.  4^) 
TOP    a^trnQfiaofxevQif    Tt}9    ^PXJI^    ^*^*    opOm    ^%ft*     Se*    'yap    fcaX 
fiovXofjL€vov    fcat    pLTi    ^ovko^Evov    ap'^eiv    tqv    a^iov   t?J?    dp-^rf^;, 
1 28  vvp    S*     Swep    Kol     *7r€pl     rrjif     aWfjif     wokireLav     6     vofxaBerT}^  ift 
ipaiperai     iroimv*      <piXoTi^ovq     yap     Karaa-Keva^wp    rov<s    ttoXI- 
15  Ta^    rovTtp    fcixPVT^^   irpo^   riqp   atpecip   tqxp   y^povrmp.       ov^ei^ 
yap    av    ap)(€ip    alrfjaatTO    p/r^    <f>t\6Tip.<}<:    mv,       tcairoi    r&v   y 
d8tfC7}p.drmp    rwp    kfcovwl^u    rd    wX^lara    <rvpi0aipu    a^eSiv    Sid 
§  3d  (f>iXortp.iap   Hal   Bid    (fiiXo-^pTjp^iTiav    rot?    dp0pm7roi^.  'Trepl  so 

Sk   /SatnXeia^^    el    p^€P    ffeXriov    iartp    V7rdp)(€tp    raU    TroXeaip 
10  fj    ^jj    fieXrtopj   ctXXcy^    ecrTo*    Xoyo^'    dXXd    Kap   ^IXrmi*^  *  *  7^ 
/A17      tcaOdirep      pvp^     dXXd     Kara     t6p      avrov     ^iop     efcatrrop 

iQ  t6]  Tbv  Bk.'i  perhaps  through  a  printer's  error  It  14  ifara<rifrudfet  P*  and 
P*  (corr.)  II  15  TD&rmt  p^  P*'»  Q^  T"*  Ar.  Aid,  Bk.  and  P*  {tst  liand)  ||  i6  ^ 
omitted  by  M*P^     ||     17  tu}¥  omitted  by  11^  Bk.'     ||     dia  omitted  by  M',  perhaps 

by  r,  [3((t]  Suseiii*^'^     |[     19   fiiXriov.^.io  ju^  ^iXnov]   ^ij  ^iXriSv 10  ^iXriov  IV 

Bk*  (^ij  over  an  erasure  P*)  ||  10  xhf  P,  ^17*'  11  Ar.  Bk*,  ttyj*'  d  K<d  Schneider 
Susem.^*'  11  <^ikTih¥  •ye>  or  <5c?>  yt  Susem.,  <flTrt^et>  yt  Schmidt  |j  %i 
auToO  Bk.  ttih-ov  PH 


assembly  take  place.  See  Schotnann  p. 
1^6  Eng*  tr.  Further  compare  §  23,  ». 
(314).     SUSEM.  (333) 

10  Kal  ri  aWv  alT€iffflat=:  (the  obli- 
gation to)  a  personal  canvass.  Schlosser 
nod  Fiillcbom  think  this  a  wise  arrange- 
ment, since  otherwise  the  proposers 
might  nominate  whom  they  liked ; — as  if 
it  were  Aristotle's  meaning  that  any  one 
who  aspired  to  be  a  senator  had  the  right 
to  canvass,  but  need  not  do  so  imle&s  he 
liked.  But  beyond  all  doubt^  as  is  clear 
from  tt.  (333),  he  means  that  the  candi- 
dates are  obliged  to  canvass  personally. 
St7SBM.  {SWl 

1 1  $tt  yap  ictX]  This  is  the  principle 
adopted  in  its  entirety  by  Plato,  m  whose 
ideal  state  the  philosophic  rulers  only 
undertake  the  government  against  their 
own  inclination,  Zeller  Fiah'  p.  463  Eng. 
tr.  Compare  also  it  f  i  a  ^1.  SusEM, 
(355)    Add  AV/»  347  b  ff.,  5(7  t\  519  C. 

§  28  15  viJV  8'  BiTfp  ktK]  But  here 
the  legislator  is  evidently  acting  with  the 
aame  object  as  in  other  provisions  of  his 
constitution:  in  flie  endeavour  to  make 
his  citizens  covetons  of  honour  he  has 
adopted  this  device  for  the  election  of 
senators  (ToiVif^^ry  airrbv  alrtiff&tu,  a 
personal  canvass).  See  Xen.  Dif  Kep. 
Lac,  IV.  ^. 

16  T«v  Y*  etSneri|«lT»v  "mv  inowrfiaF] 
Here  the  term  ASfr^^a  is  i!«.ed  in  a  seni»e 


diflTerent  from  that  of  Hhet.  i.  13.  t6, 
r374b  8  ten  5'  a^i^T^juara  ^era  ^t^c  wapd,' 
X&ya.  dtrit  vovtjfdai  re  /ffric,  or  the  un* 
Aristotelian  piissage  A'k,  Eth.  \\  8.  2 
where  every  d^llAnr/ua  is  also  ^irot^tojr. 
SUSEM.  (33ft) 

Note  esp.  N,  E.  v.  8.  2:  aSiicijMft  3^ 
KfxX  ^cKtiioTrpdyTf^a  w  pier  rat  n^  iKOvaltfi 
teal  QKov^ii^'  Srar  ykp  ixoiLxriotf  ^,  xff^ytTai^ 
djia  6i  Kai  ddiKff^a  t6t  i&rlp  ■  aiffr*  fcrrac 
Ti  dSitcof  tih  ddlKTfiJLa  5*  otfrw,  Hiy  /jlti  r6 
iicovffLOv  trpocrj ;  al&o  A''.  iS^.  V.  7  §  7»  both 
with  Jackson^s  notes  :  also  the  taWe,  p. 
109,  of  his  edition  of  iV/r.  £//i,  V. 

17  rd  ir^i^crra  crnu|i.^Cvfi  ictX]  Here 
LycurgUH  would  certainly  have  been  able 
to  reply  to  Aristotle  on  the  same  lines  as 
the  latter  takes  in  his  objection  to  Plato 
c*  5^9'  ^iyerai  StKaibJt,.,rh  piaWcv  -fj 
d€i  <:xp^ttara>  (piXttr.  Besides  as  no 
one  could  become  senator  until  he  was 
60  years  of  age*  *an  ambition  which  is 
contented  with  this  prospect  until  then 
roust  have  a  very  tenacious  life^  such  as 
is  only  attained  under  strict  discipline, 
and  cannot  easily  become  dangerous  to 
the  state*  (Oncken)*  Susem.  (33T) 
TAe  office  oj  king:  %%  29,  30. 

§  39  20  dXXos  IfoTw  Xo^os]  Itr.  cc 
14 — 17.     SrSEM.  (33S) 

31  itard  rdv  avrou  pfov]  *that  each 
king  should  be  chosen  in  virtue  of  his 
life  and  conduct^:  an  elective  monarchy. 


J 
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oierai    hvvdaBai   irotetv    KaXoif^    Kajadovf;^    SrjXop'    aTTioret    yovp 

W9    ovK    ovatv    Ixapm     djadoi^     dif^paciv'     Sioirep     i^eir^fLirov 

%%  trvfiTrpea-jSevrdq    roi)^    ex^pov^j   xal   amnqplav    ivopLt^op  tj}  irokei 

ehat  TO  aratnd^ctp  Toi>^  ^aciXet^,  ov  fcaXm  £'  ovBk  irepl  rd  «i 

avaaiTia    rd    Ka\ovpL€pa    (fuBlria    vevopLoOirrjrai    r^    MaraarTf' 

§  SI  trapTt  irpmrov.     ch^i   yap    diro    koipov    p^dWop    elpai    rrfp    a-vpo- 

Soj'i    KaSdwep    ip    K.pjjrT}'    irapd    Se    rol^    XaK^fjiv    etcaarop    del 

30  <f>€p€iPt    /cat    a^oBpa   weprJTtap    ipimv    oPTdop    fcal    tovto    to    apa- 

as  i^Qvt  Gbttling    ]|     27  ^nXiria  W  (emended  by  corr*  of  P^) 


§  30  17  Sri  S4  4  vo|i.o0loit  »eTX]  Te  the 
developed  state  Aristolle  only  recognizes 
kingship  as  an  actual  form  of  government 
in  the  case  where  the  preeminently  best 
man  exercises  an  imlimited  monarchy : 
Ml.  13  §  13  «.  (601),  §§  14,  24  n.  (6i4)t 
5  25;  17  §  5  «.  (678):  VI (IV).  2  §  I  AT. 
H/f.  (1133,  n3<S— 7);  10  §  3  «.  (1280), 
see  also  the  notes  on  in.  5  §  10  (521),  13 

§  9  (S95)»  §  II  (597).  H  §  15  (<533)-  It 
is  only  consistent  in  him  therefore  to  set 
up  an  analogous  standard  even  for  a  very 
limited  monarchyn  and  to  i^iore  heredi- 
tary descent  altogether,  except  in  a 
family  where  special  capacity  may  he 
inherited.  Compare  11  §§  3,  4  nrt.  (381 
—  3).  But  when  again,  cp,  n.  (296)  on 
§  1 1^  he  treats  snch  a  peculiar  fact  as  the 
dual  kingship  at  Sparta,  a  fact  rendered 
intelligible  only  by  historical  events  of  a 
very  special  nature,  exactly  as  if  it  had 
come  from  the  brain  of  a  single  legislator, 
then,  as  Oncken  (l.  287}  rig  lit  ly  remarks, 
here  if  anywhere  is  a  point  of  view  foreign 
to  historical  criticism  r  and  such  criticism 
is  hardly  anything  more  than  supcrhcial. 
See  C,  Wachsmulh  T/ie  kisi&rical  origin 
of  the  two  kings  at  Sparta  in  the  yahrh, 
/  Philot.  xcvn.  1868.  I  — o:  E.  Curtius 
History  0/  Gruce  I  p.  iSoff.  Eng.  tr.: 
Schomann  cp^c,  108,  iijf.^  i^4^^4  Eng. 
tr.  But  when  they  come  to  particulars, 
these  authors  diverge  seriously  from  one 
another  in  their  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject,    SusEM.  (330) 

54  l|lirf|j.irov  iCfX]  Two  cphors  regu- 
larly accompanied  the  king  on  an  expedi- 
tion; see  Schomann  op,  c,  241  Eng.  tr, 
SUSEM.  (340)  Cp.  Xcn.  Rep.  Laied,  13 
§  5,  rdpft<rt    tk   kqX  t^v  i^fmt^  6uo,   ol 

Xfi>S    WpOCKoX^-    OpUi¥T€\   di   S  Tl   TTOid  iKa' 

OTof  ndrras  ^(jj^p^vi^owiv^  Jft  rh  tUoi, 
Ten  ^i''m0oi'Xm  were  given  to  Agis,  Thuc. 
V.  6> 


25  ini|iirfwcrp€VTidf]  A  less  forcible 
word,  like  inntawo^'ripjidvTfi^i  might  have 
been  expected. 

q6  to  a-TtuFul|(iir]  Grote  ll.  p.  464. 
Schneider  compares  Plut,  Agis  c.  11, 
ToiVo  y^p  rh  ipx^^^^  (l^c  Ephors)  Urxytiv 

Xiyovn   irpoariBifiofOf   r^r    f^of,   Btom 
dTre/joi  ipi^ji  ^piti  t6  (Fvti<p4pov, 

The  public  messes:  %  81.  33. 
§  31  27  +iBCTia]  The  deri\^tion  is 
uncertain:  Plut.  Lye.  12  guesses  wildly. 
Perhaps  <^^/cre5  to  sit ;  if  indeed  *^i5irta 
is  the  true  form  and  ^et^fnjj  =^^]0-f 3-4- 
Tij-i  (?),  see  «.  on  1172  a  22.  Clearly  oy- 
tpdn  was  the  older  Doric  name,  and 
Qwscina  is  only  an  Attic  term. 

28  {8cL  ydp  ktX)  Cp*  10  §§  7,  8  nn^ 
(363.  365):  iv(vii).  !o§io(834).  Plato's 
criticism,  Linvs  vni  847  e,  is  precisely 
the  same :  Tpo^%%  M  kqX  Sicwom'^s  tQv  ix 
T^f  X'^P^^  iyyi>i  ttJs  rav  Kpn/jriKOV  i^/iov 
i<nK(v  6pd6Tyfs  dvTii  yiyvofj^ivt}  icard  rpintow 
ylyi^iffBoi  tcrX.  *  But  on  Spartan  ground 
this  was  once  for  all  im|K>55ible;  for 
Aristotle  himself  knows  best,  §  36,  that 
the  Spartan  state  a^  such  {rit  koivop)  pos- 
sesses no  property  at  all*  neither  in  la.nd, 
nor  in  money  and  money's  worth' 
(Oncken):  or  at  least,  to  put  it  more 
correctly,  the  state  treasury  for  the  most 
part  was  not  well  supplied;  cp*  Scho- 
mann pp.  c.  p.  29 1  Eng.  tr.  Sl'SEM.  (341) 

For  intvo^ov  —  vphtTobov  the  lexx,  quote 
Herod.  I.  64  XiP^Mii'Twr  a'L'wiSotffi  =  con- 
tributions. But  here  the  singular  (m/K- 
oSoi*)  and  the  entire  phrase  air 6  notyoO 
(sumptu  publico)  etvai,  favour  the 
rendering  *the  gathering  should  have 
been  a  state  affair/  Cp-  Vll(%M).  4  §  I3> 
1 3  r  y  a  33  ;  ri^s  <jvithhm  Taurijt  =  riji  iK^Kif- 
irlas.  The  original  design  of  public  messes 
was  military  comradeship;  see  Schomann 
pp.  271,  281  Eng.  tr. 

30    ^4pei»  ^  contribu  tc . 
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\mfia     ov     Bvjfap,€¥mp     Bawavduj     &aT£     crvfi^aivu     rovvavrlov  (VI) 
§  32  TfS    popLo$€T7j    rf}^    Trpoaipi<T€^<;.      ffovXcTai    fj.€¥    yap    hf}p,0Kpa' 
TiKop     upai     TO     fcaraa-fccvaa-fjui      tSv     aviFo-tTimp,     jiperai     S* 
fjfciaTa     SrffiOKpaTiKov     ovtq}      pei'Ofiod  €T7j  fih'op.      fierej^eiv     psv 
35  7^^^    ov    pahtop    TO 49     Xlav    irivtjo^iv^     op 09     Bk     rrj^    TroXirela^; 
ovro^    ianp    avrol^    6    warpio^t     top    ft!)    Bvpdfievop    rovro    to 
§  83  riXo^  (fiipeip  ^17   /iere^^eiv   atJr^?.  tw  Be   irepl   rov^   pavap*  22 

Xov^     pofi^     fcal     €T€poi    TtP€^     i7riT€Ttp.^tca(Tiv,     op0<^<f     i-rnTt- 
fi£pT€^,     (rTrt<7€ct>9  jap   yiP£Tat   atrio?*    iirl   yap  toI^   0acn\€V(Tip 
40  ovai    o-rpaTrjjol^    dtBioi^    ^     pavap-^ia    c^eBop    cTepa    ^aa-tkeia 
%  ZHca0€<TTT}K€v.  Kal  wBl  Bk  TJ)  vTTodmet  Tov  pofioBhov  iwtrtfn^- 

1=71  b  treicp   ap   rt?,    Swep    Kal    IlXdr&tP    ip   Toh   vofioi^   iwtTCTip^TjK^p'  <?-  5°) 

3 J  tntfi^ahif,  apparently  M*  (rst  hand),  avfi^ali/eiv  Q^T^  Bk.  [|  ^6  otro%  after 
i<n'w  {i<niv  M*)  M»  and  I**  (jst  hand)  ]\  37  aiTutif  ¥\  ot/row  F  (ist  hand,  altereti 
by  a  later  hand),  avroit  IP  \\  40  dittos  H*  Ar.  Bk.,  aXXwt  diBioi  p^  in  the  margin 
II     4E  Ka&iimiKcv  was  apparently  omitted  by  F 


%  33  37  |MJ  |AtTlx«v]  That  is.  they 
ceased  to  be  full  citizens  (o^otoc).  Tbey 
were  then,  in  all  probability,  included 
under  the  term  inrofieioya,  Xen.  //el/.  III. 
3,  6.  See  Schomann  o/>.  c.pp^  2 17— a  10, 
170  Eng.  tr.  Since  Aristotle  censures 
the  messes  as  -ijicttrra  Srir^oicpaTuii^,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  persorts  thus  dis- 
qualified were  includeii  in  the  3^m«*»  as 
Thirlwall  supposed  IV.  377. 

TAt  ofiu  of  admiral:  §  S3. 

§  33  38  lT«po£  Tivft]  Sec  /ntrod, 
p.  9.  «.  («     Susj-:m,  (3i3) 

39  lirl  -yttp  Tois  PewrxXfvcTi^in  addi- 
tion to  the  kings»  The  command  of  the 
army  was  the  most  essential  feature  in 
the  royal  power  at  Sparta:  see  ill.  14  § 
3  «,  (616),  §  14,  n,  (631),  §  rf:  also  n. 
(381)  00  II.  ti  §  3,  (630)  on  ur.  J 4  §  13. 
Compare  als<:»  Ji.  10  §  6  /f.  (360)*  We 
can  hardly  follow  One  ken  (1  393)  in 
assuming  that  Arisiotle's  criticism  here 
implies  a  further  reference  to  Lysander*s 
plaiis  for  the  entire  overthrow  of  the 
kingly  power,  viiifv).  1  §  10  «.  (149H). 
A  design  entertained  by  one  distinguished 
holder  of  the  ofiEice,  such  as  Lysander 
undoubtedly  was,  cannot  be  attributed 
without  further  ado  to  the  institution  of 
the  yai'-apx*'*  as  a  whole.  Certainly  a 
startling  anomaly  was  introduccti  into 
the  political  structure  of  Sparta  by  the 
necessity  which  graelually  arose  for  the 
employment  of  a  fleet :  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant *that  of  four  native  Admirals 
(cat'^apx*'')   ^n    whom    Sparta   tnistetl    in 


the  last  perio-d  of  the  Peloponnesian 
w^ar,  two,  Phrynis  and  Deiniades,  were 
Provincials  (irfp/at«:ot)  and  two,  Lysander 
and  Gylippos,  were  ^o^airct'  {Oncken). 
Further  compare  Viitvi)-  8§  »5*''(H73)* 
Beloch  Thi  i^ct  ^/Vawipx**  «^  S/arta  in 
Rhein.  Mus.  XXXIV*  1879-  117—130. 
SusEM.  (343)  The  Spartan  govern raent 
took  the  same  view  as  Aristotle  does  here 
when  they  nominated  Agesilaos  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the 
army,  in  order  to  secure  unity  in  the  ope- 
rations, 395  B.C.,  Xen.  //ciim,  ill.  4.  27: 

fpXtrat  dwb  tcDk  ofcoc  reXwi'  [the  ephors] 
dpx^^v  Kolrou  vauTiKOV  6jrtiK  ytyvtiXTKOi  Kal 
K<iTa(FTi^a<F&ai  Ptwapx<f*'  oirnva  avr&i  ^oti' 
\otTO.  toOto  d'  iroifiaav  ol  \aK£6aifi.6yiai 
T0iy5c  XoyifTfi^i^  ui$  il  it  ai/rdj  dfxtftQHptitv 
6.{ixot,   t6  re    w(^iiM   iroXv  dy   laxvp^fpov 

TO   re  imvTiK^tff   iirnp'atvo/iivQV   tqv   Ttj^od 

Thi  military  spirit;  g§  34,  35. 
§  34  1271  b  1  nXarwv  kv  rixlt  v6* 
LLOis]  I  6iii  c — 638  B,  esp,  630  E,  quoted 
in  «.  (394  b)  on  §  II.  Compare  il  660  AT, 
666  E,  III  688  A  f.,  »v  70-^  n:  or  even 
earlier   Republic  VIH  547  E  ff.  r^  M  7e 

.,.(Trl  ^i  roVri  dvfiofideU  re  Kcd  air\ai*(rT4poi>% 
d.woK\iif€iy^  rod?  wp6i  v6\€]ao¥  jfidXKov 
xf^fjcAras  ^  ir/[>6r  €lp^vvfVt.,,Kai  TroXrfjLovffa 
rbv   del  XP^O"  ^idyeii^.  The   same 

criticism  in  iv(vii).  1  %  g,  14  §§  15 — iS, 
15  %  6  Bih  Tifdr  dpfT^:  v(vni).  4  §  1 
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TTpd^  yap    fiipo^    dp€TT}<i    ^    watra    cvpra^t^    rmv    pofidiv    €<rr/,  (VI) 
T^i'     wo\€ftttci]P'     avTfj    ydp    'x^p^aifJLTi    Trp^?    t^    fcpareii*.      rot- 
yapovv     ia-m^ovro     fiiv    woXe^odtn-e^,     dfrrnXXvpTo     B^    ap^avTC'; 
5  Swx      TO     fiTj     iTrla-raaOat      a^^oXd^eiv     p.rjS'     t}a-Kr}K€vai     /tiyS^- 

i  35  filap    acrxTjatP    iripav    Kvpimrepap    tjJv    TroXe/ie/c^?.      tovtov   Se  S3 
afidpTrjfta     ovx     eXarrov*     vafil^ovat     fiep     yap     yipeaOai     rd- 
yaBd     rd     wepijidj^^ra     Sl       dp€T7}^     fiaXXop     t}     fcaxia<;f     xal 
rovTo     filv     KaXw%     on     fiiuroi     ravra     xpeiTrm     tt}^     dperij^ 

\  3«  vwoXapL^dvoxsaiPt  *"J    icaXw^,  if>avX(a^    Be    €^et    Kal   wepl   ra 

n  icoipd    ^pj^/jtara    Toi?    ^waprtdrai^.     ovt€     ydp     iv     rtp     /cotp^ 

T^9     TToXeoo?     eoTtp     ovSip     TroXe/iOy?     p^dXov^     dpayKa^ofi€Poi<i 

TToXefietp,     €t(T(pipov<il     re     Ka/cS^'     8id     ydp     to      twp     STTOp- 

TiarSu    elpat    t^p    wXelarTjv     yjip    ovk     i^erd^ovaip    dXXrjXdJP 

Ifl7t  b  3  a^3j  M'P*  tl  xp^ff Ifivf  <fdyoif>}  Suscm.  \\  ^  riffKniK^vtu}  a4  viriutim 
exercitari  William  doubtless  on  tiis  own  conjecture,  hence  irpAj  ^^rrfv  wrongly 
inserted  by  Susem.*''  1|  6  toi)to  P\  toOto  P^Q"^  An,  V^  (ist  hanti,  altered  by  corr.')^ 
and  perhaps  also  F  tl  *l  ^v  oraitted  by  V  M',  perhaps  rightly,  [^j*]  Susem*'  || 
TiFeo-^oi  after  rlyiiBa  M'P^     [[     ii  ava^jcafo^roi/t  V'"^^  Aid. 


96t€  TpAf  jufoy, .  ,o£Prf  ir/nir  pA\iffra  raitryisf ; 
§  4,  §  7,  the  reference  being  given  in  the 
notes.     SusEM.  (34t) 

4  IcTi^lovTO  |tiv  iroX.  ktKJ  Repeated 
in  substAnce  iv{vii).  14  g  16  ff.  roZt  Ip-yott 

dpiSUritf,  tiairep  6  fflSrjpos,  dp-ff^fjif  ^yoi^rts* 
ftfnw  6*  6  yofiodiTTft  0^  waidtwras  BvvaffOai 
axoKd^tiP,  t5  §§  5,  <5:  v(vni),  4  §  4 
Todf  AdKU}ifai  (fftA€v...¥vtf...Kcd  roff  yvfxvi- 
KOis  d-yuMTi  Ktd  Torf  ToXe^cori  Xf^lr«^^l't>t^f 
iripujy  :  where  references  will  be  found  in 
the  notes.  Aristotle  must  have  said  the 
same  in  his  account  of  the  Spartan  con* 
stittitioni  in  the  IIoXiTeFat;  for»  as  Eaton 
reinarksp  the  polemic  in  1*1  ut arch  Lycurg. 
30  is  directed  against  a  similar  criticism, 
though  Aristotle  is  not  mentioned  as  the 
author:  the  passage  begins  flau^fw  ruiv 

(345) 

dp|avr««  =  after  they  bad  won  their 
empire,  when  they  had  become  a  sove- 
reign people. 

§  35  8  rd  irc|}ip4£xT''°^l  ^*^-  external 
goocls:  cp.  MV-  £/A.  IX*  8  §  4,  ii6S  b 
15  ff.  ol  piiv  oP»'.,.^XaiVow  nfoXoLkr*  ro^f 
iavTMt  diro^ipiovrai  r6  r\eiop  iv  xp^f*^*^'- 
leak  TifMut  Kal  rfSofoIt  rait  ir<itfuiTiKa7s... 
4<rwov6dKa(ri¥  [ol  toWoi]  we  pi  aiVrd  tit 
apLorra  Arraj  2i6  koI  vfpi^dx^Ta  i<trly  :  §  9 


1169  a  20  f.  Tpof^erat  [6  cnroi^iSotos]  xal 
XpiJiuara  xal  rifjidt  xat  tfXwr  rd  wtpifidxTira 
dy aOdt  irtptTroioi/fJLtvoi  iavrtp  rd  Ka\6v^ 
SUSEM.  j(34fl) 

9  TOVTO  (jiv  icaXjwt]  They  are  right  in 
thinking  valour  the  means  of  obtaining 
external  goods :  they  are  wTong  in  exalting 
the  goods  which  valour  wins  above  valour 
itself, 

*'Cp.  iv(vn).  t  §  3  If.  (697),  15  %  6 
Nf$,  (927-  8)*"  ^  SUSRM.  (346  T>) 

5ti.  |UvTOi  Tavfa  ktK]  See  above  §  14, 
«,  (518)  and  again  iv(vii).  i^  §  6  nn, 
SUSEM,  (S4T) 

The  finances:  %%  35,  37. 

§  36  J  2  avaYKa|o|l4vois]  if  they  are 
com|5€lletL 

14  t\v  trXf£oTn|v  yfjv]  Only  the 
smaller  part  of  the  land  belong^ed  to  the 
Provincials  (irfpiotKoiJ.     SUSHM.  (348) 

oiIk  ^fTdtotMriv..,fUri^pdsJ  Even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Thucydldes  (i.  80.  4)  makes  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamos  say :  iroXX^ 
#ri  irX^oi'  TO*>rou  (sc.  xp\}Cov)  4\KdwQpjfv 

i$c  ruji'  iSititP  <f>4pQfjk€»  (Vettori).  Cp. 
also  what  Pericles  says  (l*  141.  3)  a{rrovp- 
yol  elffl  IleXcnroyvi^KK  xal  oPt€  IBlq^  o6t€ 
i»  KOiPtp  xp'^f^^'^^  iCTiJr  airroit.  S  USEM, 
(349) 
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S  87  Ta^  €lcr(f>opd^,     d7ro0i07fKe  re  rovvavriov  t^  vofiodirj^  rod  avfi-  (VI) 
t6  (f>€povTO'i^     rr^if     fL€P     yap     woXiv     ireirolriKev     d^^^aroVt     tow 

S'  tSmra^  tf»t\o')(p7}p.drov<;, 
10  wept  p.€v  ovu  TT}^  AafceSatfjuipmv  'jroXireia^  eVl  roo'ov- 
rop  eip^aBm  {ravra  yap  iarip  d  fidXiar  av  Tt?  iinTtfnj' 
70<r€i€p)'  r)  Se  Kpi^TiKt}  'TToXireia  wdpeyyv^  p^ev  eo-rt  raiiTt^v,  VII 
e^et  Sk  fjiiKpd  fihf  ov  ')(m>pov^  to  he  wXelov  rjrTov  yXatpV' 
p£^.  Kal  ydp  eottce  koi  Xeyerai  Se  rd  wXetaTa  p.ep^ififjO'Bai 
TTfv     K.p7}TiKr}P     woXireiav     r)    rwp    Aaxmi^ayp'    ra    Se    irXelara 

15  re]  U  r    II     t6  yap  omitted  by  P^Q^T**    ll     ti  3^]  re  M'P\  quidcm  Wil- 
liam, 76  r  ? 


Tovf]  As  early  as  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixth  ceiitur)'  ii-c*  Alcaeus  (/■>.  50)  quotes 
the  saying  of  Aristotlamos,  a  Spartan, 
'money  makes  the  man'  as  in  full  force  at 
Sparta:  wt  ydp  Stjtot^  * ApiffT6iati6v  ipaie' 
oiJK   awaXafUfOv  iv   Zirdprq:  l^yov  \  ttwtiy 

ia\ot  ovdi  rifuot.  Amongst  well-known 
instances  af  peculation  or  corruption 
Eaton  quotes  Leotycliides,  Pleistoanax, 
Astyochos,  Kleantlridas,  Gylipp>s,  Ly- 
sander :  to  which  he  adds  Plutarch's  own 
admissioHt  Lycurg.  30 ;  'A7t3ot  hi  /SacnXeiJ- 
oiMTof  eheppvjf  vofiuTfLa  vpurroif  its  rifv 
XfTiipnjv  Kal  firrd  toO  vofdiTpmrot  ir\€0»e^ia 
Kal  w\avTov  fijXos  iiri^Tf  ^td  AijcravSpov,  ot 

H)j^  TarpiSa  ^tXorXot^ias  Kal  rpy<f)Tjs. 
Besides  the  corruption  of  the  ephors, 
§  19  n.  (316),  and  senators,  §  16  (331  h)^ 
11  §  4  (3S4),  Aristotle  might  have 
spoken  confidently  of  that  of  the  kings 
and  admirab.  There  was  a  well -known 
oracle,  d  iptXoxpv^aTLa  Zirdprav  6\n^ 
dXAo  fl^  oir54v,  qyoted  in  Aristotle's  PoUty 
of  Lacftiaemon  Frag.  501,  1559  b  ^8 
{^Aristot.  pseudcpL  496  =  88  in  Miiller^s 
Fr.  hist^  Gr.  it,  p,  151),  and  even 
Tyrtaens  (?)  seems  to  have  cited  it,  />.  3. 
See  further  Xenoph.  Dt  Rep^  Imc.  14.  3 
and  the  slatemenl  in  Ps.- Plato  Ate.  I. 
113  E  f.,  qooted  by  Eaton;  -xpi'^fiw  Kal 
dpyirptop  QVK  itrrif  i»  wSurty  ''EWyfffUf  btrov 
i¥  AoKtBalfMovt  I6l<^,  This  may  very  well 
be  an  exaggeration;  the  writer  of  the 
dialogue  is  however  generally  well  in- 
formed on  historical  matters,  sec  Cobct 
Mnemoi.  N.  S.  it.  1874*  360  ff.  Compare 
with  this  the  insla^nces  of^  great  wealth 
possessed  by  SpartanSj  some  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  fjrote  Greece  IX. 
311  f.»  Gilbert  op.  c  154  f.     If  the  Spar- 


tiatae,  with  the  exception  of  the  kings, 
ever  were  prohibitc<I  from  possessing 
gold  and  silver — a  statement  which  H. 
Stein  in  the  dissertation  quoted  in  /**  (85) 
on  I.  9  §  8  seeks  to  disprove— it  was  at 
a  very  early  time  that  the  prohibition 
was  removed.  For  gold  and  silver  money 
were  first  coined  by  Pheidon  king  of 
Argos  (whose  age  is,  I  admit,  very  vari- 
ously estimated,  760 or  670  B.C.),  and  even 
down  to  the  lime  of  Croesus  gold  and 
silver  were  scarce  in  Greece ;  see  n. 
(1653)  on  vin(v).  10  §  6  and  Bockh 
fHtbiic  Economy  1.  p*  6  f.  Eng.  tr,  H. 
Stein,  Oncken,  and  others  would  reduce 
this  supposed  prohihilioa  to  the  fact, 
that  gold  and  silver  money  remained  un- 
known for  a  longer  time  in  the  secluded 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  than  in  the  trading 
distncts  on  the  coast;  and  thus  the 
Spartans  retained  their  old  iron  money 
in  use  for  a  long  lime,  first  in  bars,  and 
afterwards  as  a  sort  of  coinage  (see 
Schomann  op.  r.  p.  775  Eng.  tr,)  and 
employed  it  even  later  aiong  with  gald 
and  stiver  money  for  internal  trade.  See 
however  Trieber  op,  c.  m,  SusfcM,  (350) 

c.  10    The  Cretan  polity. 

Congrcve  refers  to  the  article  Cre/e  in 
Smith's  Geogr^  Dictionary.  See  also 
Schoraann's  Antiquifics  of  Greece  1,  195 
— 310  Eng,  tr.;  Oncken  11.  377 — 409; 
Hock  Krtta  (Gotlintjen  1823 — 9.  3  vols.). 

i\  7Xa4>Tjp«s]  neatly,  Mess  finished' 
(Congrevc). 

13  icaV  XlytTfti  61]  Ephoros /rn^^,  64, 
in  Strabo  x  481  ?  This  passage  is  :  X^- 
yte^OLi  h^  uttA  Ti^mV:^  w%  kaKwviKh^  fttj  rd 
iroXXd  TWK  fo^^nivufv  Kpt7riirbn',  t6  5' 
dXij^^r,  evpyjeOat  ^iy  vir*  iKiivtuv,  i^fpt^u- 
K^yai  Si  Toi>j  XTapridrat.  Com  p.  rm.  on 
§§  *t  3'  5»  ^1  *o  below,  and  esp.  Introd. 
P'  55  ^*  t5)^     SUSEM.  (351) 
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§  2  Tmtf     dp)(ai(iiv    ^rrov     Sti]p0pmrat     rmp     pemriprnp.      ffiacl    jAp  (VII) 

25  TOP     AvKovpyop,     ore     ttjp     €'mTpow€iav     r^p     Xap/XX.oii     rov 

^aaiXem^     fcaraXiirmp    aTreSi^^fiaep,     t6t€     top     irXeio-TOP     8m- 

Tpty^ai     )(p6pop      Trepl      KpTjTtjp     Sta     rrjp     avYfepuap'     airot- 

KOI    jap    oi    AvKTiot    rmp    AaKtipoiyp     rfaaPf    KariXafiop     S*     01 

19  irpo^    Tflv    airoitciap    cX^oftc?    t^p    rd^iv    rwv    pofimp    vrrap-^ov- 

1 3  aap   ip   TOi9    Tore   tcaroiKovo'ip.     \5to   fcal    pBp   ot    wepiotfcoi    top 

15  iTTiTpowiav  pi  and  ist  hand  of  M"  P'  (in  P*^  altered  by  a  later  hand)  ||  raO 
XafitWov  P'  II  XapiXdoi^  Bas-^  see  Comm.  |]  a6  rire  omitted  by  IP  Ar.,  [rirt] 
Susem.i  II  27  TTfpi]  T€pl  Tyjv  n^Bk.  ||  flS  Avtrnm]  tepees  B),  aXXu^s  Xt'irnw  p^  in 
the  margin  II  30  [5td..,.,.40  Kdt^t^oi'J  Suscm.  sec  Comm.  n.  (355)  II  [oi  wtplotKOi] 
Spengel 


a 4  JiiapBpovif^qu^m  per  membrtt  et  art- 
us  dislinguere  et  certum  in  ordinem  redi- 
gere  (Bonitz):  to  articulatei  elaborate 
(Welldon). 

j  2  34  <^«trl  Y^p  T^v  AO  Ephoros 
/.r*  (Strabo  X.  4H1)  relates  that  Lycurgus, 
as  guardirm  of  Cbarilaos  the  posthumous 
child  of  his  brother  Polytlektes,  for  certain 
reason Fi  which  are  stated  went  to  Crete 
and  did  not  return  until  Charilaos  himself 
had  assumed  the  government.  Com|.iare 
Plutarch  iycurg.  cc.  2—5;  Trieberi?/,  c. 
p.  6i5  ff.,  100;  Flilgel  Dk  Qudkn  in 
Piuiarchs  Lykur^s  21  fif,  (Marburg 
1870.)     StJSEM.  (a52) 

15  XopCXXov]  The  form  is  Charilackfl 
in  vili(v).  VI  §  12  (see  «.):  probably  wc 
should  restore  it  hcrc^  or  else  read  Cha- 
rillos  there.     Susfm.  (353) 

18  KaxAopov  &'. . . icaTOiKovi(rLv]  ^*  And 
the  settlers  who  had  gone  out  to  Lytlos 
had  found  the  system  of  the  laws  esta- 
blished at  that  lime  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants.*' In  just  the  same  way  Epboros  (/.r. 
481)  replies  to  those  who  claim  a  Lacedae- 
monian descent  for  the  Oetan  institutions 
on  the  ground  that  the  Lyttians  were  a 
colony  from  Sparta  and  that  colonists 
generally  preserve  the  usages  of  the 
mother  state.  He  urges  that  many  co- 
lonics did  not  do  this  and  that  many 
Cretan  towns,  not  colonies  from  Sparta, 
yet  had  the  same  institutions  as  the 
Spartan  colonies  in  Crete.  On  these  con- 
sitlcrations  of  Aristotle  and  Epboros, 
then,  the  Lycurgean  institutions  at  Sparta, 
so  far  from  being  genuinely  Spartan, 
were  not  even  of  Dorian  origin,  but  had 
l>elonged  in  the  first  instance  to  the  pre- 
Dorian  population  of  Crete  j  unless  in- 
deed even  these  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Crete  are  to  be  regarded  as  Dorians  (as 
they  are  by  Ottfned  Miiller  The  Dorians 


I.  p.  36  ff.  Eng.  tr.).  But  this  view  hus 
been  refuted  by  Trieber  p.  81  ff.  In 
opposition  to  the  view  of  Epboros  and 
Aristotle,  which  is  in  itself  improbable, 
he  has  sought  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
that  combated  by  Ephoros,  that  Spartan 
institutions  actually  passed  over  into 
Crete  with  the  Spartan  settlers*  Compare 
ff.  (356)  on  §  4.  Polybios  moreover  IV,  54. 
6  describes  Lyttos(Ai5TTos  l>eing  the  read* 
jng  there  also)  as  the  oldest  of  the  Cretan 
towns  and  likewise  as  a  colony  of  Lace- 
dacmon.  Trieber  has  shoMH  conclusively 
p,  105  If.  as  against  K.  O,  Miiller  that  there 
never  really  existed  any  specially  *  Dorian ' 
political  or  social  principles,  such  as  are 
presumed  to  have  found  their  highest  and 
completes!  embodiment  in  SfJarta,  Su- 
SEM.  (3M) 

§  3  30  ol  irtpCoiKOk]  Why  mention 
merely  the  ittpimKot  i.e.  the  descendants 
of  the  pre-Dorian  population,  if  after  all 
the  Spartan  and  other  Dorian  settlers 
had  accepted  the  same  institutions?  Ari- 
stotle cannot  have  contradicted  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  this,  or  have  written 
such  nonsense.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  some  learned  Peripatetic  added  this 
in  order  to  lack  on  the  following  remarks 
a!x>ut  Minos,  bis  maritime  power,  and 
his  death.  He  did  not  however  perceive 
that  they  are  not  at  all  appropriate  to  this 
connexion,  and  that  to  speak  of  Crete  as 
favourably  situate<i  for  maritime  supre- 
macy over  the  Hellenes  agrees  but  ill 
with  Aristotle's  own  statements  §§  15, 16: 
where  the  remoteness  of  the  island  is 
said  to  have  shut  it  off  from  external 
complications  and  from  foreign  dominion* 
SUSEM.  (35U) 

Grolc  II.  484  «.  1  has  another  way 
out  of  the  difllcuity.  He  lakes  the  word 
as  in   Thuc,   I.   17,  **the   neighbouring 
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31  avTOP     rpowop     ')(pmprai     avToU,     cJ?     KaraaKevatxavro^;     Mivta  (VII) 
TTpdrov    Tf)i/    ra^iP    rmp    vofj^mv.     BoK€t    B'    ij     P7) co^    fcal    Trpoy  a 
Ttjp     apxvi^     ^^    'EW7)pixTjv    w€<f>vK€Pai    xal    /ceia-ffai    tcaXS^'  (p.  sO 
TTao-Tj     rydp     iTrixetrai     rjj     ffaXaa-aj},     a^tfio*/     twp    'EtWr^pa^v 

35  tSpvfiipmp    irepl    t^i^    BdXaira'av    Trdprtop*    a^re^et    jap    rij    fi^p 
T^f  HeKoTTOPVfjo'ov  fiiKpoPi  T§  Se  Tfjfs  'Ac to 9  Tov  irepl  Tpiotriop 

§  f  Tofrov    fcal    ^PoSou.     Sio    Kal    ttjp    tt^?    daXaaaf}^    ^PX^^    teari- 

S'    (^fci(T€P^   reXo?    Se    iTrtOe^epo^    t§    'EiK^Kta    top    0iop    irekev- 
40  Trjaep  ixei  ire  pi  KafitKOP.] 

§6        c;^et  S*  aPoKoyov  4  K^ijt^/cj?   rti^t?  7rpo<f  Trjv  AaKmpiKijp.     yi- B 
laj^AWpyoual   T€    yap    rot?    p,€P  eltXoire^i   rot?  Se    Kj:j770'h/   ot   irepioitcaif 

31  Ms- t'd^w*']  Stahr     ||     3i  wa^  .....35  -irdvrwv  iiotlcsed  by  TheodoroB 

Hetoclilt.  Miscell.  p,  GM  ed.  EiesBling  [|  34  t^jLji?]  fjbiajj  Biiclielcr  wrongly  i| 
35  i^V  M^"  T^i]  r^i  M^J'  r  M*  \i  36  /*iicpii']  AXlyov  before  t^i  IltAoiroi'i'i^cn/  P*  ||. 
t^,.,...t5  5^  oniilted  by  Q**'P  and  P*  fist  hand,  added  in  llie  margin  by  a  later 
hand  and  then  again  erased)  ||  37  ^65oi'  H-Ar.  Bk.  ||  40  KdfUKov  VeUori,  Ka- 
PUkSv  Bas.^  in  margin*  perhaps  rightly,  Kd^ivenf  PM'P^ '^'*  Ald*p  xapnyor  V^^  tcdfittyoif 
Q^T^j  Camerinam  Alberlus  Magnus  and  Ar. 

157a  a  I  Tt  oraitled  by  M*  P* 


states  **(?).  Tbe  wonls  of  Ephoros  in 
Stmbo  X,  p.  737  are:  tqi/^  di  Kp^ra!  0X1- 
ywprjaai  {sc.  tQv  vofilpuav)  KaKitt&tmuv  rOv 
trtikffdtiiv  Kal  /ulXio'Ta  rwv  Kiftti^rtutv,  t^v 
iroXf^x<iV'  /ifFFat  3^  nva  rwv  vofiifxwv 
irapd  AvKTiois  Kal  TaffTvvioii  Kal  AXX<Kf 
Tiirl  •jToXtx^iws  fiSiWay  t/  irap*  iKibnni*  Kal 
$il  Kal  rA  AvKriuiv  vijiifia  iromff&ai  fiap- 
Tvpia  TQiH  tA  AaKfjtvLKA  wp€<r§67€pa  dira- 

TTjf  ^rjTpQfw6\eufi  i&7i'  irii  oAXwr  y^  tihi&ci 
tlvtti  T&  ro{fi  fii\Tiou  avv€(rrt^a%  Kal  woXtTfv- 
Qfxijvovi  Twv  x^^P'^*'^*'  ^tjXbrrat  diro^aiveiy. 

34  lirCK€iTitit= commands  the  whole 
sea  (Congreve), 

I  4  After  the  Dorian  invasion  Crete 
lost  its  fleet  and  maritime  supremacy. 
Cp.  Thuc.  1.  4:  Ephoros  Ftagin.  64 
(Mliller  I,  350)  iced  74^  pavKpardv  -wph- 
Ttpop  Toin  KpTjrat...ifuy  5'  diro^€^Xi^Kifai 
t6  vai'TiK6v. 

41  lx*t  B*  (iviiX<rYeiv...Aaic«vi-Kiiv] 
Trieber  p.  86  ff,  shows  that,  although  the 
points  of  difference  as  well  as  of  resem' 
blancc  are  not  brought  out  forcibly 
enough*  yet  in  the  main  the  whole  com- 
pari^ion  is  just.  He  tries  to  make  it 
probable  that  from  its  quite  peculiar  cha- 
racter the  similarity  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  real  transference  from  Sparta  to 
Crete.    Oncken  on  the  other  hand,  it. 


377*  finds  a  reason  both  for  the  rcsem- 
bionce  and  the  liniitalions  to  it  in  the 
one  point  which  Arii^totle  has  not  mcn- 
tiontkl^  '*thc  fact  that  in  Sparta  as  in 
Crete  a  dominant  race  of  the  same 
Dorian  descent  broke  in  from  a  foreign 
land  upon  an  old  political  order,  overcame 
it  by  violencet  and  then  direct cxl  their 
whole  energies  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
themselves  uncontaminated  and  uftaisaii- 
abU  at  the  head  of  their  new  settlement.** 
Poly  bios  VI.  45,  46  goes  still  farther  and 
even  denies  that  there  were  any  resem- 
blances at  all  between  the  two  poHties. 

He  insists  (r)  on  the  absence  of  any 
legal  restriction  on  the  possession  of  land 
or  money,  and  (i)  on  the  annual  tenure 
of  oRices  (as  contrasted  with  the  life*Iong 
tenure  of  Spartan  Kings  and  Gerusiasts) 
and  the  democratic  character  of  the  Cretan 
governments.  Undoubtedly  as  we  ap- 
proach Roman  times  the  power  of  the 
iKK\^tjia  increases:  Hock  ill.  pp.  64 — 
97,  who  supports  his  case  from  inscrip- 
tions, infers  that  a  democratic  revolution 
had  subverted  the  governments  of  Aris- 
totte's  time, 

§  S  117a  a  I  oi  wfpfoiKoii]  Sec  »*  355 
and  csp.  Exc.  m,  to  this  book  p.  33(f  fc 
SUS£M.      (357) 
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Kal  a-va-a-iTta  Trap*  afifporepotv  eartp^  koI  to  je  dpxaiou  ifcdXovp  oi  i^'^^) 
AdK(i}P€S   ov    (fiihina   dXXd   dvBpeia,    /caffaTrep   oi  K.pt)T€^j  jj  Kol 

§  6  SrjfKoi/  oTi>  ifC€t0£v  €\f}Xv0€v.  €Ti  Sc  Tr}?  TToXtreia^  il)  ra^t?.  01 
S  fiiv  yap  €(f>opoi  rrjp  avrrjv  €'^ov(Tt  BvpafiiP  TOt^  iv  t§  Kpr}T7} 
KaXoufiei'oi^  /coafiotrq^  wXfjp  ot  fj^p  €^opoi  irepre  top  dpi- 
0fi6p  Oi  Se  fc6afjL0i  Sixa  elcrlp'  ol  Bi  y€poi/T€^  roi^  yepovaiu, 
0C9  KaXovatp  oi  Kpfjre'i  ^ouXtjp,  la-oi*  ^aatXeia  Se  wpore- 
pop    p>ep    T^Pj     elra    KareXvu-av    oi    Kp^rc?,    /cat     r^ji/    ^j€fiopiap 

§  7  01     Koafiot    TTfP    fcard    iroXefiop    e^^ovatp*    eKfcXijiria^    Be     fieri-  4 

II  j(ov<TL   irdpre^f    Kvpia    h     ovhevo^    iarip    aXV    fj    a-vpeiri^^i^iiTai 
rd  ho^apra  rol^  yepovai  jtal  roU  KOCfiot^, 

rd  fi€P  ovp  TfHu  o'vaavrimp   l')(€i  fieXnop  rot^   Kprjalp  ^  Totf: 

AaKwatP  (ip  pi€P  yap  AaxeBal/ioptr  Kara  K€<fiaXrjp  (Kaaro^  elatpe- 

15  pel   TO    TeTajp,€Pop,    el   8e   p,rf,   fMere^etp   po^io^  K^joXvei  t?J?  iroKx- 

§  a  Tewi9,  KaQdirep   etpT^Tat,  xal  irpoTepoPi  ip   Se    JLptJTi}    KOiPOTepm^* 

3  tfH>J[Tia  rM*  and  P*  fist  hand,  apparently  altered  by  p')  |l  i»rpttaL  M%  dv- 
Spca  IP  Bk*t  <fXX«f  atfdpta  p^  in  the  margin  ||  8  ^ovXrtif  "a  gloss  under  which 
lurka  a  Cretan  name"  Spengel  ||  TfiOrov  V  Thomas  Aqiunas  and  Ar.,  perhaps 
rightly     tl     n  ti\\7}  F  and  P'  (jst  hand,  emended  by  corr.^)  M 


^  c£v6pci4=  meals  of  men  :  or  more 
precisely,  dubs  or  companies  of  men  who 
messed  together  :  see  «,  (378)  on  1 1  §  3. 
ScsKM.  (358) 

icadcCtrfp  01  Kpi]Tis]  I'he  same  re- 
mark is  found  in  Ephoros  /.*-.  482,  with 
the  object  of  proving  the  same  conclusion. 
Comp*  also  Plut.  Lycurg.  c,  12*  But 
that  Ephoros  repeals  this  argument 
three  tiroes,  is  a  very  inexact  statement 
of  Trieber,  p.  100:  for  at  p.  4S0  the  ex- 
pression is  only  iv  rwi  <riHro'tTfois  a 
ffaXof'iTtv  diM^ptiO.  and  p.  485  eit  ri  ^vffcri' 

This  con&lilulion  analogous  to  tlmt  of 
Sparta  was  the  constitution  of  every  iniie- 
pendent  Cretan  town.  We  learn  from 
the  inscriptions  that  little  places  like 
Hierapytna^  Priausos  fPraesus),  Saxos, 
Allaria,  had  each  its  own  tc6tFfJL<^i,  fiovKi^, 
and  ittKXfjala. 

§  6  On  the  analogy  between  the  Ephors 
and  the  jc6<r;«H»  sec  Exc,  III.  p-  335  f. 
Susem.  (360) 

7  ol  84  ^ipavTtsl  See  §  ti,  SusiM.(3«l) 

§  7  10  4KitXf|crtat  84  ktX]  Cp.  11 
§§  5,  6  with  Exc*  tv.  Although  the 
simple  verb  iwi^f^rfipi^eiv  does  not  mean 
'*to  vote/'  but  *'to  put  to  the  vole,'*  yel 
so  far  as  I  know  ffW€Tn.Tffyf^ij;€af  is 
everywhere  found  in  the  sense  of  '*vote 


approvingly,"  i.e.  "confirm  by  a  vote," 
auctorcs  hcri:  Polyb.  xxii.  13.  i,  Plu- 
tarch D£  GiirruiitaU  5 1 1  F.  Here  it  can 
have  no  other  meaning.  The  only  doubt 
is  whether  we  shouUt  take  il  literally  (1) 
that  the  popular  assembly  was  bound  to 
ratify  by  its  votc»  or  (a)  that  it  only  had 
the  right,  without  proper  debate  and 
without  amendment,  simply  to  confirm 
or  reject  the  proposal  previously  decided 
by  others.  That  question  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  «.  (389).     Susem.  (562) 

Aesch.  D€  Fais.  Ltg.  35  has  the  middle 
voice  in  the  same  sense.  Compare  icara- 
cTiwira*'  with  both  meanings  (i)  to  h^  very 
silent^  ('3)  to  put  to  silence  (Cope).  In 
the  Goriynian  inscription  the  assembly 
in  the  market-place  and  the  stone  from 
which  the  speaker  addressed  the  people 
are  twice  mentioned  X.  34,  ^fiftaivt^ai 
$e  (far'  ayopav  narapcXfi^fov  roft  iroXia- 
ratf  airo  to  Xao,  o  awayoptvoyTt,  ].e.  ib^a* 
<^iv€<Tdai  [he  must  adopt]  M  kut'  AyopiLM 
icareeXfUvutv  (Horn.)  rwy  roXirQir  drb  roO 
Xiw  (cp.  Soph,  O.  CffL  196)  ov  dra^oMd- 
ovfl-i,  adoption  shall  be  in  the  market- 
place, when  the  citizens  are  assembled* 
from  the  stone  where  they  make  speeches: 
and  again  Xi.  10. 

16  ftpTjrat  Kftl  vp&Ttptiv]  c,  9  §  31* 
Cp,  n*  (341)*    Susem.  (363) 
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OTTO    iravTWP    jap     rmv    yipopipeat^    Kapirmv    re    koX    ffoaKr^fid^  (VII) 
Twv    iK    Twv    &7}fioal(t}v    teal  *  *  ^opmv    oO?    ff}ipovatv    oi    ir^pl^ 
oiKoi,    riraicrai  fJiApo%   ro    fi€v    Trpo?    tov<;    deovq    Kal    Tm    KOi- 
10  i/ft"?    XeiTovpyla^,   ro    Be    rot?    av&u-iTiOi^,    ma-r     i/c    koivov    rpi- 
§  9  <f>€a'0ai    7rai/Ta9i    Kal    jvpaiKa^    kol    iralBa^    fcal    dvSpa^'    irpo^i  5 
ok     rrjp     oXpyoatriuif     ci?     mtpiXtp^op     iroXXd     7r€ff>iXo<r6<p7iK€P     6 
vopodirt}^,     fcal     wpo^     ti)v     hta^ev^iv     rwp     jvvatEmv^     iW     p,^ 
'TToXvrefcpmat,      tt^p      irpo^      rot)?      appeva^i      TrotJ/txa?      opt^iXiap,  (p,  51) 
15  7r€pl    ^9    el    <f>avXwfs     7)     p,f}     i^i5XwVi     €T€po<i     ear  at    rov    Sta- 

18  koUkQ^T'  Lambm  Bk.,  perhaps  Tj  [iK  rwy  Srjfswriiai^]  Gottling,  [h]  Con- 
greve  ||  koI  <dird  fioplov  tCw:>?  or  xal  <dirA  ri^  Jcjicdnjt  T<i>j'>?Su'iem.,  see  Comm.p 
[ical]  Lambin,  *-«!  <iK  twi'>  Congreve  ||  *fai  iK  rQk  hri^offiw  before  iird  Trayrajc 
or  else  after   ow-t*  ^k  xotvoy   by   transposition,    Schmidl     ||     21    [jirai  7lw<ukqs,.,.,. 

16  ^ioffKi^^aBai  Kaip6i\  Oncken;    but  &ee  Uie  Comm.     !|     21   irpAi  M .36  itatjmit 

transposed  by  Susem.*  to  follow  17  tpavtpbvy  but  wrongly     ||     24  rotij^ras  is  corrupt, 
<; iro/ii/iijiF >  roiTja-af  or  somelbing  similar  ?Susem.,  better  wQpi<r<L%  Schmidt 


KotvoT^jM*s]  dirA  iftwKoO  ^XXo>'  of  9  § 
31,  in  a  more  public  fashion » 

18  Ik  tmv  8i3j*o<r£«ir]  '*from  the  public 
domain.'*  Zilelniann  pp.  139,  140  con- 
jectures that  the  eiti/ens  had  the  rij^ht  of 
pasture  on  this  doinain-land.  By  the 
law  of  inheritance  in  the  Gortynian  in- 
scription^ certain  of  the  cattle  with  the 
hou«»e  in  the  town  pass  to  the  sons  as 
profcipHum;  but  the  daughters  have  a 
jshare  of  the  land  which  is  cultivated  by 
frXa/Kifroi. 

©I  irip(*iicoi]  See  Exc.  tit,  p,  3^16  ff. 
SUSEM.  (364) 

§  S  19  rlraKTak  H^^>^]  Partly  on 
this  model,  partly  on  that  of  Hippodamos 
(8  §  ^  «,),  is  based  the  division  of  the 
land  in  Aristotle's  i<leal  state^  iv(vii). 
lo  §  10  «.  (834),  into  property  (i)  of  the 
temples,  (1)  of  the  syssiua,  (3)  of  private 
individuals,  (i)  and  (3)  together  forming 
the  public  land.  In  the  state  of  the 
Laws  there  is  no  public  land,  although 
Plato  mentions  the  Cretan  institution 
with  approval,  vtli  847  E  quoted  in  «. 

(341)  on  9  §  31,    SusEM.  (seo) 

10  ArV  Ik  KOivov  ktX]  If  we  under- 
stand this  as  e.g.  Schonmnn  does,  op.  c, 
307  Eng,  tr,,  that  the  mess- funds  main- 
tained the  members  of  the  family,  wives 
daughters  younger  boy.%  and  slaves,  who 
had  their  meals  at  home,  then  the  whole 
of  Oncken's  proof  (ir*  385),  that  Kal  yv- 
yauKat  koI  xaida^  Kcd  iF^pac  is  a  spurious 
addition,  falls  to  the  ground.  Such  slight 
inaccuracies  of  expression,  due  to  exces- 
sive brcvityi  are  no  uncommon  thing  in 


Aristotle.  The  sense  might  be  made 
clearer  by  a  slight  insertion  thus:  *one 
part  is  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  the 
gods  and  for  the  state  expenditure,  the 
other  for  the  public  messes  <;  and  the  en- 
tire mxiintenance  of  the  households  of  the 
citizens >,  so  that  all,  men  women  and 
children,  are  kept  at  the  public  cost/ 
Schomann  rightly  remarks  that  this  cx< 
plains  why  an  Aeginetan  stater  had  to  be 
paid  for  each  slave:  see  Exc,  m,  p.  337, 
Oncken  however  gives  a  different  ex* 
planation  (11.  387)^  he  makes  each  of  the 
subject  population  (?)  contribute  an 
Aeginetan  stater*     Susem.  (366) 

§  9  11  AXi^yo^tTtctv]  Our  only  aa- 
thority  for  a  Cretan  dySpfwif,  Hcraclei- 
des  Ponticus,  and  the  writers  quoted  by 
A  then.  IV,  141  f,  Dosiadas  and  Pyrgion* 
do  not  enable  us  to  verify  this  statement  1 
Schomann  p.  308.  They  kept  up  the  old 
practice  of  sitting  at  table:  Cretes  quorum 
nemo  gustavit  untjuam  Cubans,  Cicero 
pra  Afurcrm  §  74.  1  heir  moderation  in 
drinking  :  [Plato]  Afirtas  320  A. 

a 3  irpos  ti\v  Sid]£ev|tv  ktXI  See 
Schbmann  p.  304  ff.  Eng.  tr,  Susem.  (S6T) 
Also  Zitelmann  Das  A'^At  zmt  Gortyn 
p.  1 01  and  the  inscription  itself  II.  i,  6, 
8»  9. 

Since  Aristotle  thought  it  so  important 
for  his  own  ideal  state  to  maintain  uni- 
formity in  the  number  of  citizens  (see  c» 
6  §  10  ff.,  7  §  5 :  tv(vn).  16  §  15  ff,  with 
notary  and  is  not  too  nice  about  the 
meaas  of  securing  that  end,   it  would 
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reTa/crai     rot?     Kp-rjatP     ^     toU     Aaxmc-i,      ^avepoif,      rd     Se 

§  10  Trepl     T0V9     Koap^ws     en     ')(€ipop    t£p     i<l>6p(»>iK      o     fikv     yip 

eyet'     kokop    ri    twp     iif>opmif     ap)(jElov,    vTrdp-^ei     fcal     rovrot^ 

30  {jlpojrrai    ydp     ot    Ty^oi^rc*;)*      o    S'    eVel    avp^^ipu     wpo^     ttiv 

TToXirelap^    iprauffa    ov/c    eartv,         eKel    fiiv     7ap,    Swi    ri    Tf}U 

aZpea-iP     ifc     irdvTWV     tipai,    p^.rri'xmp     0     Sttj/jLOf;     T1J9     fJ^eyiarrj^^ 

dpx^S  ^ovXerair   p^ivetp   rrjv   iroXtreiaP'    iviavQa  K-ovtc  ef  atrdv' 

34  rmp    atpovprat     tov^    fcoap^ov^    oXX'    iK    ripmp    jepwpj    fcal    Toi)f 

I  u  y^poprm    itc   Ttap    K€fCoap,f}fc6rmpj   irepl   wv    roi^    avrov'i    ap   Tt9  0 

etTrete    Xoyov^     teal    wepl     rwv     iv     Aa/ceSalp^pt    yepovrmp     (to 

yap     dpvTrevffvPQP     fcal     to     Bid     /Stoi/    fiet^op    eVre    yipa^    ttj^ 

«fm9     avToh,    fcal    to    fit)     xaTa    ypdfifjLaTa    ap^eip    aX>L     au- 

%  13  Toyp(iifM>pa^    iTritrtpaXis:)^       to    B'    jjau^d^eip    p,r}    ficTe^oPTa    top 

40  Brjp^op    ovSh    <T7ip>uop    Tov    Terd-^&ai    KaXti^'     ouBep    yap    Xi//^ 


26  5tj  Lambin*  5^  F II  Ar.  Bk.  ||  39  toi'twv  II'-'  Bk*,  toi'tv  7  Sylburg,  <t4»> 
toiJtw*'  Bemays  H  34  7evJ:*i']  7f/>oKrurv  T  l|  35  ix  tQv]  ix  Ttpuy  W  |i  36  €t- 
TftfM  P^  (1st  hand,  corrected  by  a  later  hand),  etrwe  M'P^QT*'  AJd*>  tfiroi  P*  and 
P  (corr/^)  II  Ttjii'  Bas.^,  uf  11  |)  7€/>6i'tw*'  Congreve,  yit^ofUfuiv  U'  P--*-*  T**  Ar, 
Aid.  Bk.^  ytwifj^iv(tnf  Q^  \\  37  yipaa]  yrjpat  V  ||  40  AoAtuf '  oidhf]  icoXur*  oi)d^  P  Bk. 
and  perhaps  Ar, 


have  been  stmnge  if  he  had  not  intended 
to  take  this  question  into  consideration 
when  describing  the  best  state.  See 
Intrihi.  p.  49  H.  4,  p.  53.  How  he 
would  have  decided  it,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  For,  taken  alone^ 
Ni€.  Eth.  vrr.  5.  3  hardly  justifies  an 
immediate  inference  that  he  would  have 
disallowed  such  means.  Thus  the  grounds 
on  which  O  nek  en,  u.  389  ffl,  tries  to 
prove  that  §  9,  as  far  as  naip^f,  is  inter- 
polated, are  wholly  untenable:  and  it  is 
a  misapprehension  on  his  part  that  1 
bracketed  the  clause.  But  he  is  right  in 
one  point,  that  the  introduction  of  this 
subject  is  not  very  fitting  here  ^  we  must 
however  put  up  with  it^  as  it  would  be 
still  less  appropriate  in  any  other  part  of 
the  chapter.     Susem*  (366) 

§  10  30  YCvcvrat  yop  o£  rvx^vrts] 
Ephoros  Fr,  64  (in  Strabo  p.  481)  gives 
the  same  ^^tatement  as  Aristotle  here, 
that  the  senators  were  chosen  from  those 
who  had  been  K6<r/4ot  but  adds  that  only 
tried  and  approved  men  were  selected. 
There  is  no  divergence  in  the  facts  here, 
but  only  in  the  judgment  upon  them: 
though  it  is  of  such  a  kind  thai,  as  is 


stated  in  Exc.  Ill,  p»  336,  Aristotle  must 
have  depended  upon  other  accounls  than 
those  of  Ephoros  for  the  facts  on  which  he 
based  his  judgment.  Furthermore  even 
in  Sparta  those  who  had  been  Ephors 
must  frequeni!y,  to  say  the  least,  have 
entered  the  seimle.     Sl  sEM.  (369) 

31  SuL  ri  TTJv  fttpfcriv  •ctXJ  See  c* 
9  §  31  »,  (313  hi.     SusEM.  (370) 

34  km  Tvvwv  Yivwv]  C  ailed  tfrparoy  in 
the  Gortynian  inscriplion  v  5  oir*  0  <u^a- 
Xeucrrapro;  cKocr^iof  Oi  i^vv  icfWci}i=  when 
it  was  the  tuni  of  the  *  troop'  of  the  Ae- 
thalians  to  assume  office  and  Kyllos  was 
Ktasu^Qii  ^Twi'i'/ios.  Comp.  Hesych*  <rr<£/)TOA 
{s\()-qX  T(if€tt  Tw  TXiJi^tfui.  SimUarly  in 
the  oath  of  Dreros,  Cauer  Dtlat,  itucrip, 

35  iceKOff'^T|K(STwv]  like  h  ap^af,  6  /3a- 
(TtXeiVast  the  aorisl  lieing  more  usual. 

§  11  38  ^t|  Kard  Ypd|i^aT&J  without 
written  rules  to  guide  them.     Cp.  9  §  13. 

§  12     See  1 1  §  a. 

40  Xi{|X|iaTos]  They  make  no  private 
gains,  such  as  bribes  from  allies  and  de- 
pendent states,  or  from  hostile  powers 
(comp.  Pericles'  bribe  to  ihe  ephor  KIean« 
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fiaTO^      Ti      TOW     KoapLoi^      wtnrep      70l<;      €<f>6poi<^f     iroppea      y  (VII) 

V^^  aTToiKovaiv     iv     vri<T^     rmv     8m(f>0epovpT(t)p.        rjj/    Be    Troiovprai^ 

T^9    afxapria^   ravrT}^    iarp€iav,    nrowo^    fcal    ov    TroXirifCT^   akXA 

Svvaa-T€VTtKi].       TToWciKi^  yap   ifc^d\Xov(rt   avarapre*:  Tti^t?  roif^  7 

Koa^ov^    fj    rmp    a^vpap-^opTiop    avr^u    rj    twp     ISiwrwp*    c^eaTi 

5  Se    tcai   ftera^v    roU    tc6afiot<i    direiirtlv   t^p   "PX^^**       ravra   &rj 

Trdma   ^iXriop    yiveaSai    /card     vopiov    ?;    tear     dpOpmirmv    ^ov- 

1 14  Xijo-f  J'*     ov   yap   daff>a\f)'i   6   tcaimp.        7rdpT€0P    he   ^pavKoraTOM   to 

rr}^  aKoa-pLia^i,  ijif    xaditrTaat    TroWfiKt^  ot  av  ptJ}    ZUa<i  ^ovXtop^ 

rat    Bovpai    rwp   Bvpatrrdiu'    y   koI    &fjXov    on    €)(€i   rt  TroXireta^ 

lo  Tj  Tariff,  dXX^  ov  TToXtrela  etTTip    dXXu    Bvpaareia    fiaXXov.     elm- 

daai    yap    SiaXap^ffapopTG^    rut/    BtJ^op    Kal    Toi^    <f>iXov'i    dvap* 

4'  y]  t'  apparenlly  Ar.^  7^^  Susem.*  wrongly^  enim  Willinm^  whence  nothing  is 
to  be  inferred  about  F 

1273  b  I  ditt^p6tfTmv  r  M'  and  perhaps  Ar.,  diaiPfpovi'Tttw  P*  (ist  hand)  ||  5  5^] 
8^  Congreve,  righll)%  1  think  ||  6  irdifTa  wdpitm  V^  (ist  hand),  Trdptim  P^  (corr.*)  || 
8  ot  o*  Koracs,  Srav  F  11  Ar,  Sclincider  Bk,  ||  9  tQh  Swarv^  (not  here  but  before  8 
^  Kadttrraai)  IP  Ar.  Bk.  and  p^  in  margin  ;  so  trans|x)sed,  SvvarCsif  -^rti^i^ 
or  even  better  <.vwb:>^  rOif  SiuaraJv?  Schneider  II  Hcinsius  transposes  ttutBtttrt 
...II  oXXifXoi'y  before  9  17  xinl  ^t}\oi^  «tX.  ||  tt  7d/»  Susem.  foliowSng  liernays* 
translation,  M  Til  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.^  [I  SiaKapL^dyowrifl  suspecteil  by  Bonitz  (//i</. 
An'st,  iSi  b  6),  Kol  XatifiivwTtt  Susem,\  ISlg,  XapLpofovrif  Schmidt,  needlessly  if  we 
alter  fiovapxi<'^  ioto  ayapxia»    \\     dtfapxi^^  Bernays,  fj^ovapxiav  V  IT  Ar*  Bk.  Susem»* 


flridas,  I'lut.  /Vr.  21).  Hence  the  office 
is  not  such  a  prize  as  to  excite  the  cu* 
pidity  of  the  commons. 

41  TOif  4<|>6p(HsJ  Cp.  9  §  19  ».  (316). 
StJSEM.  (370  b| 

1 371  b  r  T»v  Sta^flffwvvTWK  goes  with 
Toppur:  at  a  dialaiice  from  any  who  are 
likely  to  corrupt  them. 

§  13  5  BwaoTiVTiiciS]  A  tvvaartia  is 
the  worst  anti  most  extreme  form  of  Oli- 
garchy,  standing  nearest  to  a.  Tyranny, 
and,  after  it,  the  worst  i>f  all  forms  of 
government  :  vi(iv).  5  |  a  6Taif  irai^  iiri 
varpbt  ti^x'i'Q  kolI  dpxd  f^^  0  v6pLQ%  dW  ol 
dpx<»^"  ».  ([jr5);  6  §  11  ff.  {1228);  J4 
i§  7—9  ""*  (»32^.  KU^)'  vn(vi).  7 
8  3  "•  (1447)'  Vin(v).  3  ^  3,  4  w.  (J509)J 
6gS  ir,  11  ftfi.  (1586,  9);  7  §g  13,  15  n, 
(1606);  8§  7  «.  (1613),  I  tt  n,  (J617). 
Sl'SEM.  («T1) 

Thel>es  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war 
is  an  instance  :  Thuc.  111.61.3. 

5  jwrojii..  dTTtwtiv  tt|f  ofx*!*']  tore- 
sign  office  t)efL:re  their  term  (of  a  year) 
expires.  The  verb  is  dwoaTjjvat  in  the 
Gort)tiiao  inscription  f  k^  awoaiat  =  \t^ 
aVocrJ ;  or  {?)  f  —  i  {after)  «'  awoffr^, 

XL 


§  14  8  T^  TTJs  dKoirp.Ccii  =  the  fact  of 
the  SQspensiim  of  the  office  of  Kixri^ot^ 
often  brought  about  tiy  cabals  of  influ- 
ential families  who  did  not  want  to  have 
trials  against  themselves  proceeded  with. 

For  the  constructif>n  cp,  Thuc.  L  13S 
Kcd  Tov  'EXXijwA'oD    ^Xirjfda,    ijtf    urtTiBti 

leto).^ 

ot  av  \i.'f[  ktX]  Oncken  0^  ,^93)  is  quite 
wrong  in  inferring  from  this  passage  that 
even  the  jmlicial  office  probably  passed 
from  the  kings  to  the  Koafioi.  From  the 
complete  analogy  which  Ari*»totIc  finds 
between  the  Spartan  and  Cretan  senators, 
and  between  the  Ephors  and  Koffftot,  in 
all  the  essential  features  of  the  authority 
of  these  offices,  it  is  clear  on  the  contrary 
that,  as  in  Sparta  tit.  i.  10  utr  (443-4), 
so  in  Crete,  the  -Senate  had  criminal  ju- 
risdiction over  the  most  serious  cffences, 
and  the  K6<r^oi  appeared,  like  the  Ephors, 
as  accu^icrs  in  the  case  of  crimes  against 
the  state.  Where  there  is  no  prosecutor 
there  is  of  course  no  judge.  Su^fm.  (372} 
1 1   8i.aXa^pd vovTCf  =  by  fonning  parties 

20 
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(VH) 


TOi    Ti   hta^ipei    TO    toiovtov   ^    Sui    tipo^   '^opou   fjLTfKert  iroXtp 

elpai    TTjp    TOiairr}yt   dWa    XiWcr^a*    rt)p    TroXiriKijir    KGtimplap  \  (p.  sj) 

15  f^Tt     S*      iTTiKivivpoi      oi/TGxr     exova-a     7r6Xi<:     *     *      roU 

fiovXopi,€POt^     iirtTiOeaBat      fcal     iupafiivot^t.  iiWd     KaBdirep 

€iprfTatt    aw^erai    8ia    top    tottop'     ^eifrjXaxrta^    yfip     to     iroppt^ 

^liB  7r€7rot7}X€v.       Sio    xal    to    rmp    Treptoixttyp    fiep^L    to*?    K pi} (tip,    01 

S'  crXa»T69  dfpta-Tatn^at  woXXdjcts,        ovrn  ydp   i^uireptfctj^   ^PX^'f^ 

10  KoiptDPovatp     ol     Kprjre^j     ve^(rri     re    woXefLO*;     ^ei/tfco*;     Btaffi* 

fff]K€P    €x?     T^i/     PfjdOPf     0?    TreTTOiTiKe     <f>apepap    rt}p     da  Sip  €  tap 

rwv  cVcfr  p6p.o}P, 

Trepl    fikp    ovp    ravTTj^    rofravB*    iqfup    eip^aOdy    t*}<;    woXt- 

15  iwiKiySvvot]  vaide  pcrUuiosa  AVilliam  on  his  own  conjeclure  proUablyi  hence 
Xfai»  iitiK{vh\*vm  SiisemJ'-  wrongly  ||  twv  ^ovKofiiviav  and  16  Swafiivui^  li*  Ar.  Bk* 
^*  because  thtnt  wh&  ivish  to  attack  it  can  also  {easily  do  jtj)"  Be  mays;  <6vr<tfi':>  rwy 
^avkoj^iwwv  Bas.',  <ar6:>  twv  ^.  Busse.  If  the  dative  is  right  an  infinitive  has 
dropped  out,  as  Buchelcr  saw     ||     ir  (f>uw(p6¥  BkJ.  a  misprint     ||     13  ei>i5tfffw  before 


TtwaM'P^n'Bk, 

frotn  amongst  the  peopte  and  ihtir  own 
friends.     Susem» 

§  15  17  {ivTjXaa'Caf]  Ace,  plur.  '  The 
distance  has  ktrpt  out  aliens  as  efTectually 
as  a  formal  prohibition.-  No  foreife.^ner 
could  come  to  Sparta  and  live  as  a  resi- 
dent alien  {^toikov)'.  strangers  stopping 
there  for  a  lime  were  strictly  watch e<l 
and,  as  soon  as  it  seemed  advisable  to 
the  Ephors^  dismisscfl :  ^ee  Schbmann  p, 
176  f.  Eng.  tr,     S  L  SEM .  ( 373) 

§  16  18  Eto  Kal  TO  T»v  w.  ttrK]  Consult 
however  n.  (jWi)  on  9  §  ,v  "here  also  a 
different  reason,  it  should  be  observcft, 
is  a^isigned  by  Aristotle  bimRelf,  vii,  that 
ihe  Cretan  si  ales*  even  if  at  war,  assist 
one  another  against  the  revolted  wfpi^KOi* 
SirsEM.  (374) 

19  oSti  ydf]  !t  i^  the  isolaliun,  not 
iKe  <ilrenglh,  of  the  Cretans  that  secures 
iheir  independence  ;  /iff  (1)  they  arc  not 
strong  enoygh  to  acnuire  foreign  domi- 
nion {i^ufT^piKTjs  dpx^i}^  while  (a)  their 
internal  weakness  is  now  patent. 

20  Vfworrt  Tf  ir^Xc^s  ktX]  There 
are  two  events  to  which  this  passage, 
taken  by  itself,  may  refer,  (i)  With 
Hock,  Krda  lit.  61  T,  we  may  under- 
stand it  of  the  I'hocian  war.  Phalaeciis, 
the  last  leader  of  the  Phocians,  after 
withdra^^ing  from  Phocis  c;ime  at  last 
with  his  mercenaries  to  Crete:  by  a  stra- 
tagem he  conquered  Lyktos  and  drove 
out  the  inhaUiinnls  who  turned  to  their 


mother  city»  Sparta,  for  aid*  This  aid 
they  received  under  the  commami  of 
Archi<iamos,  who  beat  the  mercenaries 
and  reestablished  the  Lyktians  in  their 
city,  Phalaecus  however  stayed  in  the 
island  and  fell  at  the  siege  of  Kydonia 
Bx,  343.  See  S chafer  Demosthenes  it. 
339  f.  Or  (}}  we  might  with  Fulleljorn 
(tt-  153)  refer  it  to  the  despatch  of  Age- 
si  laos  with  the  mercenaries  of  his  brother 
Agis  II,  who  was  allied  with  the  Persians 
and  sent  the  expedition  directly  after  the 
battle  of  Issos  {l},}^  to  conquer  Crete. 
The  Lacctlaemonians  Mith  their  mercen- 
aries effected  a  landing  successfully  and 
met  with  no  material  resistance ;  sec 
Schafrr  irr.   p*   163  t  As  therefore 

Iwjlh  events  suit,  if,  when  he  wrote  the 
passage,  Aristotle  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  second  he  would  certainly  have 
spoken  of  t7t*o  foreign  wars,  and  not  of 
one  only  :  thus  it  seems  as  if  this  passage 
were  composed  before  the  latter  of  the 
two  events  took  place.  But  it  need  not  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  completion  of 
the  book,  so  far  as  Aristotle  diil  at  all 
complete  it,  could  not  have  been  of  a 
much  later  date.  Aristotle  often  worked 
at  several  of  his  treatises  at  the  same 
time.  Cp»  IntroiL  p.  66.  SUSEM.  (375) 
(fViKOi  =  of  mercenaries  (Congrevc). 
Better,  'foreign/  For  lit.  14.  1  k^inK^w 
as  opposed  to  ol  woXiTm  means  a  foreign 
force,  though  a  force  of  mercenaries. 


II.  11.3] 
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11  Tern?*    'irQkiT€V€<T6ai    hi    hoKovtn    koI    Ka/jj^i^Soi^iot    ^aXcui?    Ka\  Vfll 
15  TToWfi    TTepiTrm^    Trpo^    rat)?    aXXoy?,    ^dXiara     S'     ema    irapa- 
*7r\7ja'i€i><;   roZi   Adxma-iv,      avrai    ytip   al   iroXLr^lai   rpw   oKXt]- 
Xa(9    Te    nifveyyv^    wd^   clat    teal    rwv    aXXci}v    woXit   Bia<fi€poV' 
(Ttiff  jf    T€    Kp-qrifCi^   xal    »}    Aa^tavtKtj    xal    Tpint   rovrmp   rj    rmp 
39  Kap^T^SoriWj/,        KaX    iroWd.    rmv    r€rayp,€¥iitv   £;^e^   Trap*    avroU 
§2*aXct)<j*     a7}fL€iOP     Be    'TroXtreia^     tTvmerayfJLivTjf;     ri     top    h^p^oif 
€Kova-ioif    htafi€if€tp    eV    t^    ra^et    tjJ?    TroXtr^ta?,    teal    pijre    crra- 
G^lPf   o  TL  Kul  a^tov  €ifr€U\  jejeprja-ffat  p^r^re   rvpapvov. 
%  3         €)(€i    8e    TrapaTrXTjaia    tji    AaKtaptxP/    iroXtreiq,    ra   pkp    cva--  2 
14  xal  jrap]^i756rtQt  after  Ka,\i^t  M*  P*     |]     18  ij  bef*irc  AaKiai^iti^  oniitte<l  in  M'  P^ 

TtTayfiivTjt  BcTgk  (Com  m.cn'f.  s/€-c,vi^hiQ.thmg  18,^0),  one  or  other  KCtfrns  necessary; 
fiene  instiiutae  At.  :  r&Xeun  for  ToXireiof  Bender  |1  3 1  iKoijaior  Spengel^  fx^^'^"^ 
riPBk*,  omitted  by  M*  P',  unlranslnted  by  Ar. ;  lufovra  Bergk,  ijcrux^  Hamjikc* 
iKQWfim  W.  Wagner  {Df  Flauii  AuinL^  lionn  1864  p.  37I,  all  before  Spengel : 
iX'^o^Ta  ^|>oi'fffa*f  Sauppe,  l^x**ii'<raj'<:isri'/woi'>  Bender  following  I^nibin's  trao&Ia- 
iwa/o/u/um  raum  compotcm     \\    iv  omitted  by  M'P^  crossed  out  by  p^ 


c*  II    Tlie  oonBtituMon  of  O&rtba^ti. 

On  ibis  chapter  consult  Kluge  Arista- 
telis  Hi politia  Carthaginunsmm.  Acccdit 
Theoiiori  Afthhhiiiic  tL'Scri/>fio  reiptitlftfti^ 
Cartha^nimsis  { B  resl  au  181 4)  j  1 1  ee  ren 
Ideen  vol .  II.  pi,  i ,  IV^rks  X ril.  i g8  —  r 47 : 
Movers  Dk  Pkbnizkr  (Eerlin  r 849)  vol.  II. 
pU  1.  p.  479  ff. ;  Mommsen  Ilisfory  of 
XVwr,  vol.  u.  pp.  1^—13  Enj^*  tr.  Su- 
SRM.  (3T6) 

g  1  24  «-gXiTCV€cr0ciL  Si  ktX]  "are 
thought  {a)  to  enjoy  a  good  const ilution, 
{b)  with  many  features  of  unusual  rela- 
tive excellence,  and  (r)  some  which  most 
nearly  resemble  the  Spartan  constitution." 
Of  these  three  points  Aristotle  adopts 
two»  [€)  and  (*j),  in  the  next  two  sentences 
giving  more  definite  reasons  for  {a)  in  g  i^ 
and  paA'iing  on  to  (^)  in  §  3,  But  the 
further  discussion  §  3  ff .  proves  sufficiently 
that  he  also  accepted  the  second  point. 
Isocrsites  Hi-  14.1  and  Julian^  Or.  I.  p,  14 
(Spanh-b  also  point  to  a  similarity  be- 
tween the  Carthaginian  and  Spartan 
constitutions  whicb  they  declare  to  be 
the  best  actually  established.  Polybios 
VI.  51  f.  and  Cicero  Dt  Rtp.  it.  13  §  4r  ff. 
compare  them  b<3th  with  one  another  and 
with  the  Roman  constitution,  while  Era- 
tosthenes (in  Strabo  l  p.  66)  praises  the 
admirable  character  of  the  Carthaginian 
and  Roman  constitutions*     Su.sEM.  (8T7) 

The  exciting  struggle  with  Dionysios 
for  Sicily  must  have  called  attention  to 
the  government  of  Carthage  :  see  mi€  on 


sign  that  a  government 
veil  :>   organi**eil   when 


ii73a36  (Wyse), 

§  S    30    It  is  a  sig 
is  thoroughly    <we 

the   popular  element    is  attached  to  the 
system  of  its  own  free  will. 

31  SwojAfvuv,  like  p.ivti.y  ro  g  16,  = 
abide  by,  remain  loyal  to,  a  government. 

31  jtiiTt  rOpawov]  This  assertion 
seems  true.  For  the  efforts  of  Hannon 
(about  li.c.  344)  to  make  himself  tyrant^ 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  himself  Vin(v|. 
7  §  4,  met  with  no  success,  see  «. 
(1597);  while  the  attempt  of  Bomilcar 
was  not  unlii  after  Aristotle's  time,  W.c. 
308.  That  aho  ended  at  last  unsuc- 
cessfully ■  see  the  same  note.  Lastly 
there  was  one  Malchus  between  l»oo  and 
<;50  ex.,  who  having  been  banished  be* 
cause  he  had  been  defeated  in  Sardinia 
procured  his  return  by  force  of  arms. 
He  then  summoned  the  popular  assembly, 
just i tied  his  conduct  before  it,  and  had 
ten  senators  put  to  death,  but  made  no 
change  in  the  existing  constitution.  How- 
ever he  fell  under  snspicion  of  aiming  at 
tyrannical  power;  in  consequence,  amd 
as  a  punishment  for  his  former  violent 
proceedings,  be  was  executetl,  Justin. 
XVIII.  7,  so  that  this  instance  does  not 
contradict  Aristotle's  statement.  With 
regard  to  vjii(v),  u  §  12  see  n,  (1772}. 
Su-EM.  {37T1>) 

%  3  '*  The  points  of  analogy  to  the 
Spartan  polity  are  the  common  meals  of 
the  clubs  like  the  ^tUna.  at  Sparta,  and 

20 — 2 
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nOAlTIKHN  B.  IL 
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airia     rwp     eraiptwv     rol'i!      <f>tSiriot^t     Tr)v     Be     rmu      iKarov  (VI 
35  KaX    rtrraprnv    (ipx*)^    '''^Z^f    itpopoi^    (TrXj)**    ov    j^eipov     ol    fiev 

ryap    itc    Twp    Tvyoprmv    elal,    lavrrju   S*    atpovvrat    rt^p    op^Jjv 

dpi(TTipBris/\    Toi)<f     Be    0aaiX€Z<;     Kal     Trjp    yepovatap    iwaXoyov 
§4T0t9    €/c€i    ^aaiXevat    xal   yipovatv^    /cal    fiiXnov    Be   toi/9    ^aci' 

Xct?    /iJ/T€    Kad^    avTQ    clpat   yipo^  /AT^re  rovro  to  tv')(6p^  "fet    n 
40  StaxpepQp    €K    rovTmif\    atperov^  pidXKop  y   /ca8    j^Xixiap,      ^^«- 

Xtap    yap    tcvptoi     KaGearwre^^     ap    ei/reXe*?    cJjcj/,    p.€yaXa    ^Xd- 
1*73  a  TTTOuort,  KCU  €0Xay^ap  rjBrj  tt}v  woXiv  rijp  T(dp  AaKeBat^opiror. 
§  S        ra     fi€P     ovp     irXetara     r^p     i7rtrifjL7}0ivTWP     wi'     Sia     rm  3 

34  (fn\tThii  UK  corrected  by  p^     \\     t^v 35  <N>Xnv  !»  noMeed  by  Theodoros 

Metocli.  MlBcell.  p.  667  Elesel.  ||  35  ^o:>ii6  Beraays  II  ^6  jlp  omjttal  by 
F***Q**T'*  AUK  Bk.  Benmys  ||  38  itcet  inserted  after  Toin  by  Q'*  T**  and  in  the  margin 
of  P^  1)  39  Ka6'  ainh  V  and  >/>.  p*  in  the  margin,  kot*  avriy  P'  (1st  hand)  irairrai'Td 
M*{ist  band),  KOLTairrh  M'  {coiTection),^  ufari  rik  aiVd  II*  Bk,  and  p^  above  the  liiie,  Kara, 
rb  Ar.  (?)  II  M^Tf  before  roDro  Schneider,  ti-qU  IT  Uk.  |l  ff  n  T,  d  rt  M'll-  Bk.  and 
p*  in  the  margin,  17  Ar.  and  P^  (isl  hand),  cf  ri  rt  WeUdon  ||  ft  rt  Sia^poir  4^ 
rovrmy  h  corrupt :  *  *  iK  rotSTUf  Coming,  who  first  saw  that  from  ix  rovrwv  onwards 
Aristotle  is  s|icaking  of  ihe  senate  and  not  the  kings:  but  this  is  true  of  the  whole 
clause  from  tt  n.  With  approximate  coiTeclness  roi't  5i  yipovTat  np  Scbueider;,  Toi>t 
di  yipoiftai  Kar6.  irXoyro*  J.  Brandis  {Rkan.  Muj,  XI,  595  f.)  which  is  closer  to  the 
mss.,  €11  M  ytpci'ffiay  in  rXovalttiv  Bernays.  On  grammatical  grounds  I  prefer  Brandis* 
suggestion  with  Biicheler's  slight  change  in  Bi  roift  yipovTat  nar^  irXourai',  or  better 
stiH  in  Hi  yipofras  Karh.  irXouroii'j,  though  I  have  not  ventured  to  introduce  it 
into  the  text 

1173  a  t  Kopxv^^^^'^  oi"  «faXx"j5oP'f«j'  P 


the  magistracy  of  the  Hundred  and  Four 
answering  to  the  Epliors  (only  with  this 
advantage  in  its  favour  that  whereas  tbe 
Epbors  are  choMjn  from  quite  ordinary 
persons  the  Carthaginians  elect  to  this 
office  by  merit)/*  See  Excursus  IV,  pp. 
34O — 347,     SuSEM.  (3T8  9-Sl-a) 

36  Ik  twv  tvx6vt«v]  See  c  10  §  10  w* 
(369).     SuHKM.  taSO) 

§4  38  "And  it  is  a  further  advan- 
tage that  the  kings  (at  Carthage)  are  not 
a  distinct  royal  line  and  that,  too,  of  not 
riiore  than  avL'rage  capacity/*  like  the 
Hcracleid  royal  families  at  Sparta,  whose 
precise  relation  to  the  Dorian  Spartiataeis 
obscure.  Sec  Hdt.  v.  72,  Curtius  Hiitory 
I.  p.  f86  fir.  Eng.  tr.  and  Schoniann  Anti- 
quities p|).  loS.  226,  5 .i  1—^44  Eng.  tr. 

39  |i>i>lTi  Ka0'  avTO  ktXj  Com  p.  9 
§  30  n.  {\^h)  and  p.  34^,    SusEM.  (S&3) 

fC  Ti  fittti^pov]  See  the  Critifai  iVotci, 
The  sense  required  is  **  and  that  the 
senators  are  elected  for  wealth  and  not 
by  seniority." 


40  NaO'  i^XiicCav]  The  unsoundness  of 
the  text  is  felt  when  this  has  to  be  inter- 
preted of  the  Spartan  kings.  Congreve 
renders  boldly  *'  elected  rather  than  here- 
ditary": Cope  more  cautiously  'Vaccord- 
ing  to  age/*  But  there  was  no  limit  of 
age  for  the  kings,  though  there  was  for 
the  (Jerusiasts  at  Sparta. 

lUYoXwi^  ^lip  Kvpiot  ktX]  The  Spartan 
senators  were  venalj  9  §  16  «.  (331  b). 
But  the  conditional  praise  here  given  to 
the  constitiUinn  of  Carthage  is  sensibly 
mmi  i  5ed  §  8  tl     S  L'  s  E  M .  (3«4) 

41  fVTiXftf^  cheap,  of  bttlc  worth; 
intellectually,  in  A'hct*  n.  15  §  3;  here, 
in  moral  character  also. 

§B  fi73ai  Ttl  p4v  o^v  irXttcrrn 
ktX]  *'  Most  of  the  things  which  might 
be  censured  on  the  score  of  divergences  '* 
sc.  from  the  best  type  "  are  common  to 
all  the  constitutions  mentioned/'  And 
therefore  in  reference  to  Carthage  Ari- 
stotle pas^s  over  all  such  defects  in 
silence  (Kluge).     St  S£M.  (SB5) 
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Trapefc^a^iet^   *  *    /coipa   Tir/)(dv€C   wd<Tai<;   Sura   raU    elprjfievai^  (VIII) 

iroXireiais'     rmu    Ze     irpo^     T>ji>     viroBetTij/    rrj<;      a  pttrTOK parlay 

5  ical     TjJ*?    7raXn€ia^    *    *    rd    pL^p    €t?    ^fjpLOt*     ixxXivei   pLaWop, 

rn    S'     €49     oXijapji^laif*         TQV     p^ku     yap     ra     p^ev     7rpQadj€ti/  (p  54) 

ra     &€     p,rj     TTpoa-dyeip     Tpo^    tqp     Btjp^ov     oi    ^a<nX€i^    KVpiot 

perti     TcSi/     jepovTwVf     av     opoyvmpovwa't,     ^ai/re?,     el    5^      fiiy, 

§  ©  T«t/T&>i/    icai     Q     Sijpo^f     il     S*     ap    €la<f>€p(^<rtv     ovrot     ou     Bta^ 

10  tcovaac     p.6vop     dvoZihiaai     rat     ^^P'^     Ta     ho^apra     rot^     ap^ 

3  vapcK^datii  <r4r  r^t  d/i£m7f  Td^«u?r:>  or  something  similar  Susem.,  cp.  9  §  i. 
Fullebom  first  suspected  a  defect     f|     4  inr6Q€ifi¥  <:  ifw^am-ititp >   Bernays ;  cp,  also 

Thiirot,  who  discovered  the  lacuna  t|  /ir\/vet  P',  itixXl^eiv  M'  (corr.)  ||  6  ^dp  tA 
Mofcl  Bk.  Hcnmys  H  7  t^  3«  fA^  fl-Bk.  Bernays.  In  Q"  rb  is  a  correcUon  of  rd* 
nppurently  by  the  scribe  himself  [|  9  rovrutp  xal  Susenu,  kuI  rovTtaw  miik,,  xal 
ToJrow  Bernays  U  €lir^4pQVJiy  IP  (emended  by  corr,^  in  P*)  II  ovtm  omitted  by 
11^  fouroi]  Susem*^^  perhaps  rightly  U  10  T^d6^aPTa.]  rdiatfTo,  M*,  To^orro  P*  (ist 
hand,  corrected  by  p*),  rd^oyrt  F 


4  With  Twr  3^  supply  iwtTi^Tf&ifrtMf  ar» 
and  lake  F^M  =  when  jiulgcd  by, 

T4ilv  8i  trp6»  T^v  iWfl€o-t.v  ictX]  The 
whole  passage  requires  t^  be  read  in  i\\e 
light  of  c,  9  ^  I  where  the  two  standarrls 
of  the  cnticism  arc  more  dcfioittdy  staled  : 
jfiia  fiir  ft  rt  coXuSf  ^  fii}  Ka\m  Tpdi  ttjv 

dpiCFTTfV   ¥  €lf OflO&^TTir at  TO^Al',  (Ttpa  3'  f  f   T( 

rqs  Tpo/Cfi^ivrft  a^Toh  woXtTtiai.  Tlie 
jrt!Ci>nd*  then,  which  is  now  under  consi- 
deration is,  haw  far  the  Carthaginian 
coRStitutioop  although  not  the  best,  that 
15,  a  I  me  Arisiocracy,  nevertheless  remains 
faithful  to  its  own  distinctive  principle. 
It  is  slid  to  be  regarded  as  an  aristo- 
cracy:  i.e.  a  so-callcti,  or  mixed  aristo- 
cracy :  more  precisely  a  combination  of 
aristLM^racy  with  oligarchy  and  deuiocracy : 
see  viOv).  2  g  4  «.  (J  [41);  7  §  4  w,  (11.15). 
andcp.  Vfli(v)-  7^4  rr.  (1597)1 12  §  12  n. 
{1771)1  §  14  "'  ('7^):  *>r  f^l'-e  at  any  rate 
as  a  polity  {ToXirtla)  i.e.  a  mixture  of 
oligarchy  and  democracy.  Now  the  prin- 
ciple ur  fundamental  assumption  {iwo- 
(f£<n%)  or  proper  basis  of  eiery  aristocracy 
is  excellence  and  capacity:  see  esp.  §  9  r6 
irar'  d.peT7fif  alpetarBai  dfi,  1  |[  1  r  fioMiTra 
apiTi}  ri/iarai^  VI (tv).  8.  §  7  &pcf  dperij 
and  It.  (53'))  on  ill.  7  §  3,  Even  in  a 
nominal  aristocracy,  regard  at  least  for 
ihese  must  stand  highest  :  hence  the 
more  concessions  are  made  to  the  oligar- 
chical principle  of  vveahht  or  again  to  ihe 
democratic  principle,  at  the  cstpcnse  of 
excellence  or  merits  the  more  the  aristo- 


cracy  departs  from  its  own  s^andard* 
Polity  takes  for  its  standard  the  complete 
adjustment  and  neutrabzation  of  Oli- 
garchy and  Democracy  \  hence  the  more 
the  oligarchical  principle  on  the  one  hand 
makes  itself  felt  at  the  expense  of  the 
democratic  or  the  democratic  princi[>le  on 
the  other  at  the  expense  of  the  oligarchi- 
cal, the  more  violently  docs  a  Polity 
diverge  from  its  own  principle  in  the 
one  or  the  other  direction:  see  vj(n").  c. 
9.  Cato  quoted  by  Servius  on  Ver- 

Ifil's  Aeneid  iv.  6S2,  Polybios  vi.  ^r.  a 
and  Cicero  /.  c.  call  the  constitution  of 
CarthagCtless  accurately,  a  combination  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy  (Cato,  optimaiium 
potestas  :  Cicero,  genns  opt i mas),  and 
democracy.     Susem.  (386  | 

6  TOii  ^  yap  Krk]  *'  Fur  the  kings  in 
conjunction   with  the   senators  have  full 

{>ow'crs  cither  to  bring  certain  matters 
>efore  the  people  or  not,  provided  they 
are  Iwth  agreed  :  otherwise  in  this  case 
the  people,  too,  have  a  voice. "^ 

8  travTft  =  boih  ;  viz.  the  Shofetes  on 
the  one  side,  the  Senators  on  the  other. 
For  this  is  a  genuine  Aristotelian  use  of 
the  word:  **irdj'Tes  nbi  de  duobus  tantuin 
ngitiir,  i.  q.  d^Ln^iripot  oTrorepsxrwp^*  {/m/. 
Jr.),  Comp.  Atta/.  Priom  i.  18.  44  b 
11  o<ra  vaciv  JfireTo*  "h*e.  Arorept^i'*', 
et  maiori  termino  et  minori"  j,Wailr^: 
also  VI (IV).  4.  1.  See  also  Exc.  IV,  A 
5i7Mor,  p.  J47.     SlTSEM.  (587) 

Adil  Anal,  Priora  I.  27  §  11,  43  b  36, 
MeUoroh  it.  4  §  1,  359  b  33,  IV.  5  |  8, 
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-^pvatt^^      oKXd      Kvpioi    fcptpetp    etVl    fcal    r^    /9oi-Xofte//Q)     roh  (VIII) 
II  €LCxf>€po^€vots    avretireiu    e^eani^    <iw€p    iu    rat?    erepat?    TroXt* 


382  b  17,  and  B^  Anima  III.  6  |  2»  430  b 
4  (Vahlen). 

§  6  u  dXXd  tc^pLOh  Kfijvciv]  Here  then 
m  reality  ihe  final  decision  rests  wi.h  the 
popular  assembly  ;  and  Arisiolle,  judging 
by  the  standard  of  Arislt^cmcy  or  Polity , 
disapproves  of  this,  wliicli  furnishes  an- 
other indication  of  the  character  of  his 
own  best  state,  in  &o  far  as  that  also  is 
Aristocracy:  see  on  6  |  16  n.  (118)  and 
Exc-  I  10  R  u\.  In  keeping  with  this  (he 
says)  in  the  most  moderate  democracy  the 
people  are  best  restricled  to  electing  the 
councd  and  the  officers  of  state  and  to 
holding  them  respcnsibk%  VJl(vi).  4.  4  n. 
{1415IV  i>erhaps  with  a  share  in  legislation 
and  the  decision  upon  changes  in  the 
constitution  vi(iv).  14*  4  f . :  at  least  only 
the  most  indispensable  meetings  of  the 
popular  assembly  are  held  vi(iv|.  6.  i, 
the  administration  being  left  to  the  coun- 
cil and  the  officers  of  state.  Or  even  the 
magistrates  may  be  electetl  by  a  mere 
committee  of  the  whole  people  npon 
which  all  the  citizens  serve  by  rotation, 
vii(vi).  4.  4  ;  or  it  may  come  lo  this 
that  no  popular  assembly  is  held  but  it  is 
represented  by  the  aforcsaitl  conmuitee, 
which  moreover  has  in  many  coses  simply 
to  hear  the  resohitions  of  the  magistrates^ 
Vi(jv).  14.  4  n,  (1332).  And  these  are 
the  forms  of  democracy  which  Aristotle 
rcga rds  as  t he  best*     S  i '  A E M .  ( 3«») 

11  oirip  Iv  Tatf  4Wpais  ktX]  In  the 
Spartan  assembly  only  the  kings,  the 
senators,  and  at  a  later  period  the  ephors 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  debate  ; 
other  persons  needed  special  permission 
in  order  to  do  so  (see  Sclicimann  Aniiqui- 
tin  p.  135  Eng.  trj.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  similar  in  Crete,  Kut  when  Ari- 
stotle says,  or  seems  to  say,  here  that  in 
Sparta  and  Crete  the  popular  assembly 
had  merely  to  listen  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  government  without  really  having  ihe 
final  decision  in  its  own  hands,  and  10 
§  7  (cp.  H,  362)  that  it  had  in  those  slates 
mo  greater  powers  entrusted  to  it  than  to 
ratify  the  flecrecs  of  the  Cosmi,  or  the 
kings,  and  the  senators,  ail  this  certainly 
looks  at  first  sight  as  if  the  assembly  had 
not  the  right  to  reject  these  decrees,  and 
indeed  many  have  so  understood  it  [e.g. 
Hock  h'refu  IH.  59(T.,  Ridgeway  i^.f.  p. 
134].  Hut  that  these  expressions  shoukl 
iiot  be  thus  pressed  is  shown  by  the 
simple  consideration  that  if  the  assembly 


had  merely  to  *Misten  to"  these  resolu- 
tions, it  won  Id  not  have  been  allowed  to 
vote  even  in  ratification  of  them,  and 
thus  Aristotle  would  have  contradicted 
himself.  But  he  further  slates  that  at 
Carthage  the  popular  assembly^  once 
convoked,  imssessetl  far  larger  privileges 
than  in  Sparta  and  Crete,  nithough  in 
respect  of  being  summoned  its  rights  were 
smaller  because  there  was  no  need  to 
convoke  it  in  case  the  Shofetcs  and  the 
senate  were  agrcetl :  whereas  in  Sparta 
and  Crete  it  always  had  to  l>c summoned, 
in  order  to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  two 
ruling  bodies.  Now  if  it  had  always  to 
ratify  or  vote  afRrmatively,  where  is  this 
greater  right  ?  But  in  fact  when  nothing 
might  be  said  in  the  assembly  exce]it  by 
permission  of  the  government,  and  no 
amendments  might  lie  proposed,  there 
was  little  reason  to  fear,  so  long  as  the 
ktngSj  the  senators,  and  the  ephors  were 
agreed,  that  the  people  would  actually 
use  their  formal  right  of  rejection.  1 1 ence 
it  is  that  Aristotle  uses  these  strong  ex- 
pressions which  quite  answer  to  the  acluat 
stale  of  the  case,  hinally,  supjiosing  it 
must  V>e  conceded  to  Dncken  ft.  p«  i/yf.) 
and  Gilbert  (p.  137  f*)  that  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  Plutarch  Lycur^^ 
6,  which  was  added  to  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution (Rhetra)  by  the  kings  Thcojiom- 
pos  and  Tolydoros  (td  U  <r*aXtiv  6  da/tot 
*\«ro,  Toi>i;  -wpoT^i^tviat  kvX  apx^y^T&t 
dwoaTarijpas  rjffify]  is,  that  it  was  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  kings  and  senators 
whether  they  should  respect  a  vote  in  the 
assembly  refusing  rat  ili  cat  ion,  or  not ; — 
supposing  further  that  Arislotle*s  lan- 
guage really  agrees  most  easily  with  this 
meaning  (which  is  hardly  the  c^sc,  after 
what  has  been  said),  yet  the  whole  hypo- 
thesis Ls  simply  wrecked  by  the  fact  that 
Gilbert  himself  explains  this  to  be  a  quite 
almormal  Spartan  institution,  while  Ari- 
stotle asserts  that  the  powers  of  the 
Cretan  and  Spartan  assemblies  were  alto- 
gether similar.  Thus  we  are  forced  to  be 
content  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
additional  clause  given  by  Plutarch,  roir' 
JtiTTi  fXTj  Kvpi>i<v,  d\X'  dXtur  d^ffraa$ai  koI 

i.  e,  the  popular  assembly  was  restricted 
to  a  simple,  unaltered  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  proposals  made  Iry  the  king 
and  the  senate.    SusEM.  (a8«) 


ir.  iL  10] 


1273  a  11— 1273  a  31. 
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i  7  retat'^  ovtc  etrriv'    to    Bk   ra^^   7r€vrap^{a<i   Kvpia^    otaa^  woWwu  -i 
teal    p,€yoXmif    v(f>     avrmu    at  per  a^    €tvai,    Kal    rrjif    rmv    i/carou 

15  Tai/ra?  atpittrBair  rtjv  pLeyta'T'ijif  dpj^jjif,  ert  Se  rai/ra? 
TrXiopa  apj(€ty  ')(p6vov  tmp  aWmif  [koL  jap  e^eXrjXvffore^ 
apj^ovai  Kal  p>€\Xopr€^)  oXiyap^^tKOP,  T(J  Be  oftiaOov^  Kai 
JIT}  KXtjptard^  dpLOTOfcpariKCP  6€T€op,  xal  et  rt  rotovrov  m- 
poVf    Kai    TO    T«S'    SeW?    ltto    rtpmp     dp')(emu    StKa^6(T9ai    wd- 

10  aa^f     Kal    ^>J      dXXa^     vtt      dXXojPf     KaOawep    iv    AaKeBatjiopt, 

%B'7rap€K0aiifei    Sk    rrj^     dpiaroKpariaq     17     Teffi?    rSi/     Kap'^rjEo- s 
vta>p    pLaXiara    irpo'^    Tfjp     oXtyap^lap     Kara     riva     Bidpotap    fj 
trupBoKfl    Toh    TToXXol^*     ov    jdp     pLOpQP     dpKTripBijp   dXXd    /cal 

^^trXovrtpBjjp    otoprat     Beip     atpetuBai     TOi^^    tip^opra^'    dBvparoP 

§  fl  yap  rip  diropovpra  KoXm^  apx^irV  Kal  or^oXdfeti'.  ctTrep  ovp 
ro  fi€p  alpemdai  rrXovrivBrip  oXpyap-^iKop  to  5e  tear  dp€- 
Ti)p  dpiaTOKpariKoPt  aurrj  n^  up  etf}  rd^fi  Tplrify  Kaff*  rjp- 
wep  avpriraxrai  [«al]  rot^  Kapx^Boplots  rd  wepl  rrjp  iro- 
Xireiap'     aipovprai     yap     etV    Bvo     raura    0Xiwos^r€^,    Kal    pd- 

30  Xtara    rd^    fxeyiara^,    rov^    re    ^acriXctf    Kal    rot) 9    trrparrjyov^, 
§  10  8ft    Be     popt^etp     dfLapTTjfia     popodirov    tjjp     wapiK^aatp    elpatd' 

16  vXiixtf  M\  T\€hm  P2*^Q^T»*  Aid.  BL  Suscm,^  P^  (later  hanfl),  wMomi  P'  (ist 
hand)     |J     17  ^/rorrcf  ?  Sylburg  wrongly     ||     to]  rit  P"**"  and  p'  in  the  margin,  rodt 

Q^iy    II     r8  Kvd  tt iTtpw  Kluge  thinks  interi»tated  or  out  of  place    1|     19  TtrCif 

Koraes  (cp.  IIL  i,  lo),  r^v  U  At.  Bk.,  rwv  ^avTu^p^  Vettori  j  rQy  dpxfimv  wdvr^v 
P^""  Ar.  II  10  tcaddwip  kv  Aaxedaf^oi'i  Bender  thinks  not  genuine  ||  1%  [(ral] 
Susem.,  untranslated  by  Ar,,  jcai  ffyirrirtwrai  Congreve  Lranspo&ingi  #tai  <Ta^«<^rf- 
p7^K^>  or  something  similar  Thy  rot 


(VIII) 


§  7  13  Tdf  irfynifix^s]  See  Exc.  IV. 
p.  348  f.      SUSEM.  (390J 

19  ^6  T\,ymv  df»x*^H  AristoLte 
says  ** courts'*  in  the  plural;  see  Exc.  IV. 
He  regards  the  separation  of  jurisdiction 
from  administration  as  ari?»tocratie  pro- 
vided (0  that  the  courts  are  not  consli- 
luted  by  lot,  and  (1)  that  in  electing  to 
them  greater  attention  can  be  paid  to  the 
appointment  of  the  persons  best  tiualified 
for  the  office  than  is  the  case  when  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  administration  of 
justice  are  mere  appendages  to  different 
offices  of  state.     Further  cp.  HJ.  1  §§  10, 

2i  T^itiw  kqX  w(pl  Kapxv^^*'fi'  TcLrar  yap 
dpXal  rut€%  Kplpotxrt  rds  SUas^  nn.  (4431  4): 
also  «,  (335)  on  9  §  13  above,  p.  348 
and  IfttroJ.  p.  54  «.  3.     Sis  KM.  (391) 

10  ica0airfp  iy  AaKtSafjpovi]  On  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  senate  and  the  Ephors 
at  Sparta,  see  utt.  (525,  329  b]  on  9  §§ 


13»  15  J  on  that  of  the  kings  Schomann 
p.  7ig  Eng*  tr. ;  on  that  of  the  uther 
magistrates  op.  c.  150  ff.     S u s E\t.  (391  b) 

g  B  13  ciXXd  ical  irX.ovr(v8i|v]  \'et 
apart  from  the  ideal  slate — see  n.  (885) 
on  iv(vn).  13  §  9  TriMT€S  oi  voXlriu^ 
Aristotle  himself  approves  of  Solon*s 
moderate  census  in  this  respect  11  §§  5, 
G:  lit.  II  §  8.     SusEM.  (392) 

g  9  30  Tois  «rTp*Ti)Yoifs]  See  Exc. 
IV,  p.  349  f,     SusKM.  (392  bj 

§  10  31  SiL  S4  vo|fc(1[fiv  ttrX]  See  9 
%  in,  (279) :  compare  iv(vn).  9  g  3,  §  7, 
lO  §  9  n,  *'Uut  if  Aristotle  demands  of 
the  legislator  that  he  is  to  free  the  magis- 
trates from  all  anxieties  about  their  sup- 
porlt  this  can  only  be  done  by  paying 
them.  And  yet  in  §  7  above  he  had  him- 
self declared  it  a  belter  regulation  not 
to  combine  such  offices  with  payment/' 
(Fiilleborn).  See  however  Exc.  1  v. p. 348. 
SUSEM.  (393) 


J 
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T^?    a pttTTOfC parlay    TavTrjv.        i^    ^PX^^    ^^P    '^^^^^    opaif    iari  (VUf) 
Twu    dpajKatoTaTrnPt    ottoj?     ol     ^eXnarot    BupiamaL    o-j^oXafcti/ 

h  6  T€VOVT€^,       <fi€XTlOP    S\  Ct    xol    TTpoetTO    Tiqif    ClTTOplap    TcSj^    €Wl€iKWP 

h  7  <o   vofioOerij^^    aWa    dp')^6pT(ap    je   €Trifi€K€l(r0ai    Tf}^    cr^oX7?,> 

a  35  el      Bi      Set      ^XiTretv      teal       wpo'i       eiwopiaif      'xdpw      ^X^ 

Xf}^,     if>avXoP     ri     ra?     p^eyia-ra^     dvtjTa';     elpai     twp     dp^^v, 

§  11  ri^P   T€   .daciXetap    fcai   rr^p   a-rpaTfjyiav.       ^I'Ttpoi*   yap    o    vofw^ 

oJtO?     TTOiet     TOP      m^XoVTQP      p^ilXXoV      TtJ^      ap€TJJ'^     /COi     TT/i/     TToXil' (p-  55) 

oXtjp    (ptXoxpf^P'aTOP.       0    ri     yap    av    virnXd^jj    rtfitov    cti'at    to  7 

40  KVpioVt    dpdyKT}    Kal     r^v    TWi'     aXXmv    iroXiTOjv    Bo^ap    dfcoXov- 

0€iP    TOVTOi^.        Zttov    Be    fLfj    fiaXitTTa    dp€TT)    TipLaTat,    TavTi}V 

"Jl^  ov^    oJ*>^    T'e    0€^aim^    dpitrrofcpaTettjOai    ttjp    TroXiTetav.      idl- 

^€a-0ai    S*     evXoyop    tcepBaipew     Tov<i     aipovfiipou^^    orap    Baira- 

vrffravT€<i  ap^maip'    aTOirop   [p^^p]  yap  el  Trept}^  p.€P  mp  eTriUKf)^ 

Be    ^OL»XiJcr€Tat    fcepSalpeiP^    iffavX6Tepo<i    B*     wp    ov    ^ovXTjo'eTat 

5  Bawapijawi.      Bio    Bel    rov^    Bvpap>ipovi    apurr    ap^^tPi    tovtov^ 

31  ravB^  Bk.'t  a  mtsprint  probably     ||     33  ^\n<rrov  P*"'  H 

1273  b  6,  7  ^i\riO¥,,.,,,axo^^*  transposed  by  Siisem.p  IttftOfi^  p*  81  f,  [| 
6    eiwoplat^  I'l  Il«  Ar.     ((     7    dXXA  Kal  V  possiUy 

1273  a  35  Sei]  ^  T**  and  Q**  (ist  handj  cornectetl  by  later  hamlK  5^  fie*  P**'  II 
39  6  T*  P%  tfri  M*  P^  -*  Aid.  Bk,  and  perlmi^s  F*  |)  7a/>  Ar.,  3"  T  IT  ^for  which  H'  in 
Susem.^  is  a  misprint)  Bk.     ||     40   ToXiTfuIic  F  M" 

1173  b  I  re .Ti}v]  t'  eivat  ^^^aibif  upiaroKparurfiff  IPBk*     |J    ^   3*1  TovJ  Spengel  11 

rovT*  mwovptivws  V  M'  and  1'^  ^ist  Jiandj  corrected  by  p*  in  the  margin )»  \rQVT'  (avm^^i- 
pitvi]  Susem,^"*,  TotH  (Jri^M^i-ott  Ramus  ||  3  ^k»  is  rightly  omitted  by  II-  Bk,  l|  4 
ttfir]  ii*  TM"    II     5  apurr'  apx^tp  Speogel,  ifKorapxtty  Til  Bk. 

Te^TQit  =  Ttf  Kvpiiii*     In  c.  5  §  f5» 


35  ct  St,..irp^  fviropCiLV  x^?^^  It*' 
Xijsl  "But  even  supposiog  that  nic:ans 
must  t>e  taken  into  accounl,  in  order  to 
secure  leisure,"  i.e.  magistrates  who  can 
devote  their  whole  time  to  their  duties, 
*'it  is  a  grave  defect  that  the  highest 
oflfices,  like  thai  of  Shofele  or  general, 
should  be  purchascablc/'  Here  he  takes 
up  the  condition  postulated  and  justified 
above  §  H,  a  23,  dXXi  «ai  TrXovrlvSijif  kt\. 

36  tA  tos  lAfYtcrras  cwVT)Taf  ktX]  The 
same  thing  is  said  by  Poly  bios  vi.  56,  4 
(Schlosserf*  SUSEM.  (394)  Mr  Wyse  re- 
fers to  Plato  AV/y.  544  D  :  i^pTiral  ^affi- 
\tiai  and  such  like  intermediate  polities 
are  to  be  found  outside  of  Greece  {repl 

g  11  40  tA  Kvpiov]  the  supreme  autho- 
rity J  i.e.  ihegovcnmitnt :  ill,  6.  1  «-(r'»3)' 


7  g  8  he  has  dwelt  on  the  comparative 
weakness  of  direct  enactments  and  go- 
vernment interference.  But  public  opi- 
nion can  be  legitimately  educated  and 
influenced^  and  this  is  rd  v<ti3€tkff&ai  Trpdt 
r&f  TroXtTciaj^     See  Vll[(vb  9  §^  11  —  15. 

g  13  1 273  b  1  4ti|«rtai  ktK]  "  Nor  Is 
it  strange  that  ihe  purchasers  of  place 
should  be  accustomed  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  it,  when  it  has  cost  them  dear.*'  The 
article  with  the  participle  need  not  be 
suspected  ;  the  sense  is  **  buying  office  as 
they  do."  Cp-  c  8  §  10  ol  d^  yfUfrfoL 
wopi^Qwret  —  if  they  supply,  whereas  ol 
'Kopi\o¥Tti  would  be  *  supplying,  as  they 
do'=i/i  they  supply  (Tyrrell). 

5  810  Efi  ktX]  Cp.  9  §  *7  «t,  (335). 
SUSEM.  (390) 


IL  IL  15] 


1273  a  32— 1273  b  19. 
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§  13  ifiavXov   S*    av    So^euu    elvat^    xal    to    wXelov^    api^a?    rev  a 

avToif  dp')(€iv'  iwep   evSoxtfiet  Trapd  toZ?    Kap-)(7}8oviot^,     ii/    jdp 

lo  v(f>*   ei/d?   epyov  apta-r    QTroTeXelrat.     Set   Btj  Sttcijs'  yivr^rat  rovro 

ipav    TOP    vofio0£Tf}v,    fcal    /xtJ    TrpoiTTaTTCLV    Tos^    avTop    avXetv 

1 14  Kai  <7tcvT0T0fi€tv,  wa0  STToy  ^7}  ^i/cpd  7ro\t9,  TroXiTtfcmTepov 
TrXftWa?  ^€tI)(€IV  Tmv  dpx(^p,  xal  Sr}fioTiK(^T€pov*  tcoLVOTCpoif 
re  yapt  fcai,  Kaffd-TTcp  (iTTOfiep,  xaXXtop  mao-TOV  airoTeXet- 
J5  Tat  Twv  auTWP  Kal  daTTov.  hf}Xov  hk  tovto  IttI  rmv  woXn- 
fiixmv  fcal  Twv  vavTtK&v'  iv  TOi/rot?  yap  dfjL<poTipoi^  Bia 
irdvTmv  m<;  elirelif  Si€Xi]\v9€  to  (tp)(€iv  Kal  rti  apx^eaffai, 

§  15  oXtyapxif^^}-!    B'  ovarjii    ry^  woXiTeia^    aptcTTa  <a-Tdo-iv>  cV-  9 

tf^evyovcn    toS    TrXovTeiPj    ahl   rt    Tov    Byjfiou  fL€po<i    iKwifiwoPTe^ 

6  jSArtopr 7  ffx^Xn^.     See  on  1173  a  35     ||     to  ^  Suscm.,  3'  r  IT  {S^  M')  Bk. 

ff  14  fcat  before  ifa#{4ir#/D  Susem.,  koI  after  ttwQpLfv  TIlAr.  Bk.  Siisem.*:  Bender, 
wilh  Bcrnaj's,  accepts  Susemihrs  transposUion*  or  else  would  omit  kaBdwep 
etw9fitf  jl  15  T^ic  arrw*'  M*  (ist  band),  iJjtA  tw^  qi'tu*?  F,  u^  eisd^m  William  ; 
<:oiJrwf  ^  viro^Tw*'  aurwvl  Susem.,  tQv  ipywv  Bernays,  tempting  but  not  ccrlain  ; 
(twf  aiJrwv]  Bender,  na  due  lo  the  tw  pavritiQi^  (oMovtingi  not  bad  ||  1 8  Kal  in- 
serted after  otVt^s  by  P**Q^T**  If  -<ffTd(Tiv:>  Bernays,  fV/W  ^rfiTiMW/ Ar. :  Schnei- 
tler  saw  an  object  was  required  for  iK^pntyoinrt^  <ToyTa>  Kluge  after  Ar,*  <l/»5af  > 
for  Apttrra  Hampke.  Cp.  1 1  §  a  [|  19  t^^  TrXovrij^itf  Susem.*''  following  Schneider, 
misled  by  William's  rendering  indiiandcf 


(VIII) 


g  IS  Plato*s  principle  of  the  division 
of  labtiur,  with  ihe  slock  Socratic  ex- 
amples of  shoemaker  and  flute  player:  cp. 
c.  2  §  5,  J  fU  PI'  AV/;  H,  374  c, 

§  li  12  iroXLTiKirnpotr]  more  to  the 
advantage  for*  in  the  interest)  of  the  state, 
which  is  in  this  way  belter  administered 

ToKlTiKWit), 

r^  Kotv^Tfpdv  T«  ^Ap]  sc,  ^arfif.  For 
thus  the  government  concerns  \vider 
interests,  is  more  comprehensive.  This 
is  given  as  the  reason  for  5i7MaTi*ft^f/)w ; 
the  next  sentence  justifies  iroAiructtiTepoy. 
On  this  paragraph  consult  further  VJ{iv). 
15  S§  5— S  tt.  {i^^2).     SusEM.  (39e) 

15  TtoF  avTuv]  Each  of  tkg  inzHiriaide 
iasks  incident  to  government  is,  with  a 
proper  division  of  labour,  better  and 
more  qnickly  performed  (T.  L.  Heath). 

16  Iv  TcwToit  -ydp  ^'^X\  The  com- 
mander in  chief  alone  has  merely  to  com- 
mand ;  the  private  soldiers  alone  have 
merely  to  ol>ey;  all  ranks  between  have 
both  to  command  and  be  commanded 
(Piccart).     SusEM,  (397) 

I  IIJ  19  aUC  TV  TO 2  Sufftov]  Cp, 
Vll(Vl).  5.  9,  ^iXoi'  KiKTyivra.L  ti>¥  6i]fioif. 


Taf  wfpmtKlSaf  TToiovvir  tvw6povr^  The 
subjects  of  the  Carthaginian  rule  in  Africa 
may  be  classified  as  follows:  {1}  the  so- 
called  Liby- Phoenicians,  i.e.  the  old 
l*hoenician  settlements  and  others  re- 
cently founded  by  Carthage:  unfortified 
I  owns,  partly  no  doubt  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  Phoenician  and  Libyan  popula- 
tioOj  which  had  to  pay  a  6xed  tnbute 
and  furnish  contingents.  Utica  alone 
escape^!  a  similar  fate»  and  had  its  inde- 
pendence and  its  walls  pr<^ierved  to  it 
from  the  pious  fech'ng  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians towards  their  ancient  protectors, 
(1)  The  agricidtural  villages  of  native 
Libyans  who  had  been  trans  form  etl  fa>m 
free  farmers  into  fellahs:  they  had  to 
pay  a  fourth  part  of  ihe  produce  of  the 
soil  as  land-tax  (Polyb.  i.  72.  2)  and 
were  subjcctetl  to  a  regular  system  of 
recr\iiting.  (3)  The  roving  pastoral  tribes 
{mfidSet)  who  had  to  pay  tribute  and  to 
furnish  contingents.  In  the  treaties  of  the 
Carthaginian  state  preserved  by  Greek 
writers  (3)  are  called  iO^Tff  *'  tribes,"  and 
the  villages  occtipied  by  {2}  are  called  w6- 
Xexr,  ^Howns,*'  of  subjects  (Mommsen  u. 
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[II,  11.  15 


10  iirl   ra^    'jroXeiii,      roirt^    ytip    imvrai   koX   Trotovat   fiom^ov   rtjp  (VI 11) 

'TToXtreiaif.      aXXfi    rovTi    ixrrt    rv^V^    epyop,    Bel    Be    daraaid- 

§  le  crTou<?    eu'flt    Bia    rov    vofioSirr^i'.       ivt^    Se,    uv    dTV)(ia    yivTjrai 

Tt?    Kal    TO    ttXtJ^o?    dwotrrf}    Twif    dp^o^epdiPf    ovBiv    ecni    ff>dp- 

fiaKoy  Bid  rmv  po^mv  TiJ?  fjauxio.^, 

(12)  'rrepl     f^h*     ovif     rf]^    AaKeBmp^vmu    'rroXtreia^    Kal    Kpff- 

26  TiKt}^     Kol      Tt}^      Kapj^r}Soifi(i}pj     cLitTep      ZiKalm^      evBofcip^oviTt, 

12  TOVTOU     €^€t     TOP     TpOTTOV'      TttiP      Bk      dwOtpTIVafliuaJP     Tl     *irep\     TTO'  IX 

XtT€ta9     emoi    fiev    ov/c    ixoivwvTjaav    Trpd^e^p    'TroXtrttctZp    ovB^ 

wvTtvmvom%     dWd     SieTeXetjap      iBLcorevopre^     top     ^iopf     7r€^l(p.  5*) 

10  i^p    et    Ti    a^ioXoyop,    etpTjrac    trj^eBop    ire  pi    TrdprcDp^    eptoi    Be 

pOfiodeTai    yejopacrip^    ot    ^€P    Ta2<f  olxelat^   iroXeiTiP    ot   Be    teal 

TcSi^   offpemp  Tiaij    7roXtrev&€Pr€^   avroi*    Kal  rovTmp  ot  fMp   iye- 

VOPTO    B7}fJLiovpyol    pofLtaPf     ot     Be    Kal    TroXtre/a?,    ohip    Kal    At/- 

Kovpyo^    fcal  X6Xq}p'  ovtoi  yap  Kal    vofMQV^  Kat  woXtreia^;  Kare- 

§  2  aTTjaap,  irepi  fiep  ovp  rij?  AaKeBaifAopifap  eipTjratf  2dXa»Fa  S*  2 

36  €Ptot    fi€P    otoPTav    yepeaOai    vopo6eTt}P    crTrovBalop,       oXiyap'^tap 

36  irfpV...l37il}  26  av  (c,  13)  U  noticed  hy  Michael  of  Eplie«^  op.  c.  r.  188^ 
Gotlling  pronuunced  the  whole  of  c.  is  spurious.  See  Comm.  uh,  (399,  413,  427) 
II  Kp^Tit  M*P^  li  16  afrtp]  fi[Tf/>]?  Susem.  (r  may  have  omiUccl  wfp,  quae  Wil- 
liam) II  ^7  Ti  omitted  in  IP,  hence  [n]  Su&em,^'*  It  33  wh^wv  inserted  after  ^iv 
by  IP  Ar.  Bk>     It    33  v&i^iav\  ^wqv  H*  Ax,  Bk.     ||     36  ytp^^Bai  after  vofi^aBir-qv  IP  Bk* 


p.  9  L  Enp»  tr).  See  esp.  Diod.  XX. 
55.  4.  It  is  the  latter  which  are  bere 
meant  (iiri  ras  irAXrii).  We  are  nut  to 
understand  the  passage,  with  Heeren  (p. 
41)  and  Movers  (p.  35S),  of  the  foundation 
iif  new  coloni*is;  but  of  appoinlmenis 
like  I  hat  of  governor  and  as^ssor  of 
taxes  which  gave  the  holders  the  oppor* 
t unity  of  enriching  themselves  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  their  subjects.  (See  Klugc  p. 
igi  ffi,  who  however  incorrectly  as^^umes 
that  such  officers  were  sent  to  Li  by- 
Phoenician  cities,  indeed  chiefly  to  tliem.) 
It  was  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Carthaginian  policy  not,  as  a  rule,  to 
give  these  appointments  to  decayed 
nobles  {as  might  be  inferred  from 
Mommseu's  account  n.  p.  r7  Eng*  tr.), 
but  according  to  Aristotle's  explicit  slate- 
ment  to  plebeians,  or  citizens  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  ruling  houjies.  Susem. 
(3M) 

§16  14  ^d[p}uiicov  Tijs  ^ffvxCas]  "No 
spell  in  tlieir  laws  to  restore  peace/^  i.e. 
no  means  of  terminating  civic  strife. 
Comp.  the  judgment  of  Polyb.  VI.  51 
on  the  second  I'unic  War. 


c.  II  The  Soloniaxi  Oatxttltutloii :  §§ 
1—6. 

For  the  historical  bearings  of  this  pas- 
sage consult  especially  Grule  cc.  11,  31  j 
Schomann  .4 rtfit^Ht/it^s  pp.  ^12 — 541  Eng. 
tr.  antl  Aih^man  Ciinstiititkyttai  Hi  story 
translated  by  Bosanquel  (Oxford  1878), 
Also  Case  Af a  Uriah  for  the  If  (story  of 
Athenian  Democracy  (Oxford  1874): 
Oncken  A  then  und  Helios  pp.  161  — 173, 
Stoat siehre  1 1 ,  4 1  o  (T. 

§  1  ly  qvK  iKoivwrrjirav  ktX]  see 
I.  7.  5,  J  I.  7.  I.  l\€Tt  legiiilaiion  is  ap- 
parently a  hranch  of  practical  politics; 
cp.  ft.  on  TToXtrtffdyt  t-  i*  1. 

33  vd|jLwv,  ot  &I  imX  iroXixeCas]  This 
distinction,  which  is  quite  in  place  hcre^ 
induce<1  the  author  of  the  siuspected  pas- 
sage, §§  6—14,  to  believe  that  in  Aris- 
lotle*s  opinion  a  list  of  mere  legislators 
was  a  further  requisite.  W^hcrcas  in  fact 
Aristotle  intends  with  these  words  to 
dismiss  it  as  irrelevant.  Kiiiding  no  such 
list  drawn  up  by  Aristotle  the  interpo- 
lator supplied  the  supposed  want  on  his 
own  account.     Susem.  (399) 

§  3  36  fi^tot  |j^  oCovraL]  Introd,  p.  30 


II.  12.  a] 


1273  b  20— 1274  a  2. 
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re    yap     KaraXutratt    Xiau    afcparov    ovcrav^    Ka\    hovX^vovra    rip  (IX) 

i^fiov     wavfTai,    Koi      Zij^otcpaTtaif     Maraarija-ai     rrjtf     irarptQif^ 

fii^avra    KaXw^i    rrjif    TToXirelav*    elvai    yap    Tr}v    /xo'   eV    'Apetai 

40  Trdyw     j8o vXiJi'     6Xtyap)(tx6p^    to     Be    ras"    dp^u'f    atperu^    dpi' 

^  S  o-TOfcpartJcoPf    ro    he    hiKatTTijpiOP    Br^p^oriKOP.      eotxe    he    %6\mu 

[»7iA  efcelpa    fiev    virdp')(OPTa    irporepop    ov    xajaXvaai^    rrjp    re    ^ov 

X^v    teal    Tfjp   r^p   dpx^p   aTpetnp,    top    Se    SfjfLOP    Karaarffaai, 

37  >A/j  omitted  by  M'P^     II    41  t^  U  Sixaar^pta  U^  Ar.  Bk.,  but  sec  §  4^  wLere 
Schneider  restored  the  plurals  MVpia.,,Tk  duairr^pta. ,  .k\7}p<iiTt  6irra..,TavT^ 


H*  I .  The  context  shows  that  these  e\!t- 
Itigtsts  of  Solon  were  eulogists  of  a  mixed 
constitution,  and  not  of  iJcniocracy,  as 
U  nek  en  strangely  maintains.  Such  a 
comljination  of  uHgarcliical  and  aristo- 
Cratical  dements  they  found  in  the  "  okl- 
fashioncd*' ISolonian  democracy :  in  other 
words,  not  merely  a  itioderate  Democracy, 
but  a  nominal  Aristocracy  even,  or  at  leai»t 
a  kind  of  Tolity.     Susem,  (*00) 

fJicIs  U^ber  tiie  Bet'limr  Frai^mmU  der 
^Mw^^^  ToXtrcfa  (Berlin  iSSf),  p,  33, 
refers  to  Isocr.  Areop,  16,  Anihi.  131,  3i2t 
for  expressions  of  the  current  notion  that 
Solon  was  the  founticr  of  Attic  democracy; 

37  Xtftv  dttparov]  Tofj  onquahfied. 

38  ttIv  irdTpiov]  The  old  fashioned, 
OS  distinguished  fron  the  m-xlern,  de- 
mocracy (^  vvtf  S.) :  com  p.  §f  3,  4  ;  Vl(jV). 
6§  *.;  14  ^Sl  7.  "1  *^I  vji(vi),  4g^  1,  2, 
5  §  3;  Vlll(v),  5  §^  JO»  It  {fierafidWoi^i 

pttMirdTtiv}  with  the  references  in  the 
r  notes.  Com  p.  also  vnfviK  7  §  7  »* 
'  ** modern  oligarchies'*:  j  it.  6  |  cj  tr^  (531). 
Aristotle  quite  accepts  the  distinction, 
cp-  Ms,  ^:  iir.  It.  H;  vi(iv).  11.  irj  n. 
(J303).  For  he  has  no  objection  to  raise 
against  these  panegyrists  of  Solon ♦  except 
I  hat  they  referred  even  the  aristf>cratical 
nnd  oligarchical  elements  of  the  combi- 
nation to  Solon,  whereas  in  fact  only  the 
democratic  accession  was  his  doing.  With 
the  following  sentences  compare  Schii- 
mann  Thf  Soionian  Hdiiuaand  Ephialks* 
(&iip  dVitjfj  an  article  in  the  Jahrb,  f* 
PhiL  XCtfL  J 866,  585— 594:  and  R. 
Scholl  De  symi;ori5  Attic  is  p,  10  IT.  (Jena 
1876).     StrsEM.  (400b) 

** Inter  eos  qui  Solonem  laudant,  ni 
fallor,  Isocratem  in  Areopagitico  intel- 
ligit ;  ita  enim  lo»^uitur,  ut  Soloni  et  at- 
pt0i»  dpx<^v  el  ^i/XV  iribual,  a/  nihil 
tile  de  5uca<rr^plmf  **  (Spengel). 

39  *'by  a  happy  blending  (of  other 


elements)  in  the  polity." 

39 — 41  Parallel  to  the  acrrount  given, 
probably  by  the  same  writers,  uf  the 
Spartan  polity  6  §  17. 

§  3  On  this  battle-ground  of  con- 
tending opinions  there  are  at  least  three 
issues,  (a)  Is  Aristotle  merely  reporting 
the  views  of  the  panegyri-sts  of  Solon 
fGrole,  Friinkel],  or  is  he  correcting 
ihem  [Thirhvall,  Congreve*  Schomann 
Aih,  Const.  Htst.  p.  37  Eng.  tr.]?  (^) 
What  is  the  exact  sense  of  the  last 
clause  ?  [See  Exc,  v.  p.  350  ft-]  (7)  Is 
the  statement  it  contains  historically  inie? 
[tjrote^  Curtius  reject  it :  Thirl  wall,  Scho- 
mann accept  it. I 

41  toiKfJ  Schomann,  Frank  el />j^  a/- 
iischiti  Gcschioorfnengtriehte  62  f.  (Berlin 
1877.  8)t  and  others  lay  far  too  much 
stress  on  this  word  ^oue  =  *  seems**  here 
and  below,  §  5  1.  15.  Aristotle  often 
speaks  in  a  qualifying  manner  about 
things  of  which,  in  realiiy^  he  has  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  Thus  lociff,  L  15, 
comes  very  close  to  ipaivtrai  L  11;  the 
force  of  which,  as  often  in  other  writers 
be-^ides  Aristotle,  is  to  express  not  so 
much  what  is  merely  apparent  and  pro- 
bable, as  what  is  obvious,  what  has  come 
to  light.     SusEM,  (401) 

See  Imjff  r.  i*  6,  vii!(v).  3  §  t6,  9  g  1. 
"The  words  express  Aristotle's  own 
opinion,  because  (1)  the  construction  re- 
quires it  \titiOi  fi-iv  oifo*Tai._loue  1^), 
{i}  the  sense  requires  it;  some  thought 
that  Solon  established  a  mixed  const iiu* 
tion,  Aristotle  contends  that  he  only 
addc<l  a  new  element,  the  diKn^rifptu  * 
(Case) » 

1 2  74  a  T  Tif  V  Tf  PouX^ir]  What  powers 
Aristotle  might  ascrilie  to  llie  council  of 
the  Areopagos  which  Solon  found  existing 
and  left  unaltered,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
kom  this.     StTSEM,   (W2} 

1  *caTairrJj<rai  —  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  democracy. 
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rd    Stfcaajfjpta   woitjaa<i   ifc   TrdpTo^p.      Bto    Kal   fj^iiJ^^VTai   TiP€^  a 

\^avTw*     Xv<rai     yap      8  are  pa  ^     Kvpiop     TroiriiTavTa     to    St/facrriJ- 

5  ptQP    wdpTtapj    Kkripmrhp    op.       err  el    yap    lovr     itr'xyaep^    mo-rrep 

rvpdvp^     Tip    fi'?/i&>     xapi}^op.€PQt     rf}P     irokirelap     €h    rr^p    I'i/i' 

Sr^fioxpariap    p.€r€(Tri}<Tap*     Kal    rj}v    p.€p    ip    ^Apeim   Trayo)  ^ov- 

Xr]p    'Et^uiXriy?     eKoXovae     Koi     UeptfcX^^^,     Ta     Be    htKaarripia 

9  fimOo^opa    Kar€(r77}ae     XlepitcXrjif^     xal    toitop    B^    top   Tpoirov 

§6  etcacTTO^    rwp    BrjpLayiiiywP    irporjyayep    ai^t^p    eh    Tfjp    pvp    Bt}^ 

fiOKpaTlap.     <paiP€Tai    Be    ov    fcaTa    ttjp    "S^oXtopo^  yep iaffat  tqvto  4 

TTpoaipeatPt      ciXXd     fiaXXop     diro     (rvpi.7rTtJ\fiaT0^     (t^?     pavap' 

13  ^ta?     yap     eV    toi^    ^iTjBitcoi^    6    Bf}^o^    ahio^    yepofj^epof;    €^pa- 

1274a  4  Gdrepa  Koracs,  Saripav  11^  Suscm»*  in  the  text,  ddrtpoif  lUAr,  Bk.  \] 
5  fo'xi'ci'  n-Bk.  11  7  fMHar-fjiTav  Tegge,  KaHcTTj^av  rilAr.  Bk  Susem,^  |1  8 
iKw'Kuae  TAr.^  iK^Xinre  Q^  y  |*cai  IIc^^KXi?;]  Sauppe,  probably  rightly,  tA... 
9  ItrpcitXi??  omUted  by  FM' 


(IX) 


3  TcL  EiKOitrrrjpuDt  iroiiijcras  lie  vdvriey] 
Sec  Ex€,  V.  p.  550  0".     Sij.vKM.   (403) 

|ji|i<^VT«£  -nvcs]  See  Introil.  p.  10 
n.  I.  In  representing  that  these  critics 
of  Solon  were  adherents  of  the  oligarchy 
Onckcn,  n.  439,  440  «.  (1),  goes  beyond 
Aristotle's  own  words.  AM  that  can  be 
fairly  inferred  is  that  they  were  oppo- 
nents uf  absokite  democracy,  liul  that 
does  not  prove  ihtm  to  be  oligarchs; 
ihey  might  have  been  friends  of  a  mixed 
constjluliofi  no  less  than  Solon's  pancgy* 
rists  noticed  just  before  or,  comparatively 
speaking,    Aristotle    himself.       SusEM. 

4  XWoi.  ydp  ictX]  For  (they  think) 
lie  neutralized  the  other  forces  in  the 
state  by  making  the  coun  of  law,  a  body 
chosen  by  lot^  supreme  over  all  matters. 

§  4  5  6«cnrfp  Tvpdwiji  Tijt  Si]||J>«|*]  Cp. 
Vl(lV).  4  %  tj  #  6'  &iV  ToiovTo%  SrffMJS  aT€ 
fx6vapx^^  '*'*'  i'FJ'ft  fiovapx^if  5ta  rh  p-^ 
dpxfff^^i  virb  vA/xoLT,  Ktti  ytpfrat  fteo-irorifcAr 

payplSi,  with  notes.     SusEM.  (iO&} 

6  njv  vwv  6i)^K,]  *  The  democracy  of 
the  present  day'  i.e.  the  exlremest  and 
most  unfellercd  species  :  cp.  \l(iv),  4 
§15  ff,,  6  §  5;  J4  S  7i  §  "  :  viM(v).  5 
§  10  and  the  other  references  given  in 
ft.  (400  b).     SlStSL  (4061 

8  'B(t»i>aXTi)«  £ic6Xov^fJ  Schomann 
AntiquitiiS  p,  34 1  f.  ling.  tr.  SusEM. 
(407) 

ij  jiMrfc^i>|»a]  Bockh  En^nomy  of 
Aihtits  p.  131  l^'*g-  tr. :  also  notes  on 
v(vitO.  5   %  i\  (105-i),   Vl(iv),    13  f  5 

(1260),       SUSKM.  (40i) 


Aristotle  is  quoting  the  opinion  of 
others,  but  without  denying  it  (Case). 

§  6  II  ^aCvcTAL  St  ov  Kard  n)v  £.] 
Thus  while  Aristotle  agrees  with  Solon's 
panegyrists  in  respect  of  their  judgment, 
but  qualifies  the  historical  grounds  as- 
signed for  it,  n,  (400  b)  on  §  a,  he  etjtirely 
adopts^  the  historical  statement  of  So- 
lon s  critics,  but  attacks  the  censure 
which  they  inferred  from  it  as  not  justi- 
fied. Compare  furthermore  f^  %  11  «, 
{396),  §  21  (3^1  b).     SusEM.  (409) 

12  dird  cru^irTw|iiiToi]  accid  en  tally, 
**in  the  course  of  events"  (Susemihl), 
vavapxla  =  the  supremacy  at  sea,  like 
vtLVKp\Tio,%  not  found  elsewhere  in  this 
sense. 

13  Ji^povi]|iuaiT((rSi|]  acquired  over- 
weening confidence  in  themselves,  be- 
came aware  of  their  importance.  Eatoa 
compares  v(vtll).  6.  ii  fieTs  rd  Mij^icd 


i  This  U  strangely  overioaked  \tf  Odtken  11. 
440  ».(!>.  Ai  a^uinst  Schillinuinii  be  apfNeals  lo 
the  (act  ihnt  Ari'^totle  only  makc^  these  crititia 
Kpeak  of  Sokni  as  having  kitroduced  th«  aptiolnt- 
meni  of  the  Heliaea  by  Iqu  Onckeni  does  not 
sec  iha!  ju«il  on  ihis  occjt>ion  s*nd  in  !he  tnooth  of 
tbesc  coii^>rious  critics  the  forrti  nscd  i>i  the  *io- 
guLar,  t6  JucodTijV^o*',  which  hnd  given  some  tHow 
lo  llie  meanini;  which  Schnmaiiti  haji  nifuted: 
•jcc  Ekc,  V,  'W\\'\  tiefence  then  1*  fatal  to  Onck* 
en's  portion  Nor  is  there  any  firound  for  Hi* 
ra^ih  asv:riiLm  (fi.  494I  that  Arisirnlc  expressly 
exempt*  Solon  froni  the  reproach  of  having:  cre- 
ated anything  like  the  later  Heliaca.  On  the 
contrary  the  wntcr  of  thi»  paragraph,  whether 
Aristotle  himself  or  some  one  cl*e.  aRTces  with 
S<jIi.>ii's  critic*  and  admirers  in  thbltmij  that  it 
wa*  he  who  made  ihe  Kehaea,  but  that  Fericle* 
introduced  the  custom  of  paying  ihcm.  It  i«  a 
pity  to  spend  so  many  wiird»  on  a  matter  so  cIcAr. 


< 
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15  ^ipmif  rmv  ifrteiKmf)^  eVet  S6Xa>i/  76  eome  rrlv  dpayKaio- 
raTTjp  dirohihovai  tc3  8'j/i$>  Bvpa^tp^  r6  to?  op^ri?  alpel- 
a9at     Kal     eiBin^eiv     (fiTj^e     yap    rovrov     Hipio<i     wu    6    hrjfio^ 

§  6  Sat^Xo?  at^  €iT)  *cal  TroXe/xio?),  to?  S'  dpy(as  ix  rSp  ywaypi* 
pLtoP    teal   Tf^if   eviropmif   KariarTfae    irdaa^,    itc   rmv   Trevraxoaio-  (p-  57) 

50  fiehipivmv     Ka\     ^euytrmp     xal     [rpirov    t^Xolk?]    ttJ?    tcaXovfilvrii; 

14  dwrl  wo\iT€vofidi'UJv  F  T^  Ar,  |i  i6  diro5oi!i'ac  ?  Schneider,  perhaps  rightly  || 
17  (2*'  d  bTjfiat  Kvpioi  M'P^  Susem.^,  o  S^/ioi  oji^  *,'i'ptoi  [?]  F  Suscm.*  I1  18  [rot  5* 
ipxaf...2i  fiernt^]  Susem.  Jakrb.  /  PhihL  XCIII.  p.  331  Diels  H  19  ^jut^^wf 
ps^Qbjb  fi  ^f,,TaJcocrftJ>' Mf^^MJ'tJi'  TM'  II  20  [rp/rou  tAoh]  Suscm.  tloublfully, 
ToO  r^XoL'j  Spengel,  who  aflcrwartls  transposed  irai  lo  follow  T/>lroir  ri\m%\  \rpirm 
TAoLfs]  and  «tal  fSEiryirtln^  transposed  to  follow  at  Ww'khm  Oncken.  But  then  we 
shoald  expect  K^i-^TQ,¥>^ttjy^TQiif  amJ  might  criually  well  conjecture  leai  t^  icaXot/- 
jfiipyjt  iTTwdbos  Kal  rpirov  riXovs  -^rov  tQv^  ^ciQ'iTw 


<ifipov7jti(iTtffd^t^€t  ix  Tiir  ^pyu>Vt  '"lid 
%'lll(v|*  4.  8  TrdXiv  6  fanrmbs  oxAo*  Yfi'^' 
fjifVO%  alrw%  Ti^f  Tfpl  ZaAajiiiri'a  trlKijs  Kal 
^d  rai'TiTt  TTjf  ifftfiovlat  ita  T171'  ^ard 
tfoAarrai'  Sv^amv  t-^v  57ifiop>p<xTlav  i^x^P^' 
rifjpaif  iToly}(r€y^  where  see  h.  (1511). 
SUSEM.  (tlO) 

7'his  is  why  in  a  fragment  of  his  Policy 
cf  Athens  Aristotle  mentioned  Thcmisto- 
cles'  proixjsal  lo  create  a  fleet  from  the 
annual  profits  of  the  feilver  mines  (see 
Poljaen.  Sir.  I.  50  g  6)^  Diels^V*-^*  P-  34- 

r4  Here  as  elsewhere  Aristotle's  sym- 
pathies go  with  the  Athenian  opposition 
to  extreme  democracy :  the  Moderates 
{iinfLKKki\\  headed  liy  Aristeides,  Cimon, 
Thucydides  \h  MfXr^trtor),  Nicias,  and 
Theramenes  {Fra^.  369,  Pint*  AW.  7), 
who  opposed  the  democratic  leaders  from 
Themistocles  to  Cleophon. 

»5  liril  I16X«¥  yi  ictX]  But  above,  f  3, 
ATislotle  ha?^  ^aid  lh1!t  Solon  merely 
alio  wet  1  ihe  previously  established  mode 
of  electinj^  the  archons  to  continue.  In 
any  case  his  words  are  not  clear,  as  Scho- 
Hvann  remarks.  Either  before  Solon *s 
lime  Ihe  archons  were  elected  by  the 
whole  body  *■>{  the  people ;  and  then  Ans* 
totle  himself  commits  the  fault  he  has 
censured  in  Solon's  admiiers,  of  inaccu- 
rate I  y  di-'scrihing  him  as  the  author  of  an 
institution  which  he  merely  perpetuated. 
Or  else  he  intends  to  attribute  to  Solon 
the  transference  of  this  election  from  the 
nobles  to  the  whole  body  of  citizens  \  if 
so,  he  ought  lo  have  mentioned  this 
beforehand,  amongst  the  other  demo- 
cratic additions  which  Solon  made  to  the 
Athenian  confititution.  Which  of  these 
aitcrnatives  is  correct  cannot  tie  dcciiled. 


SUSEM.  (411^  ^ 

1 7  ical  cvduFtiv]  By  this  control  over 
the  magistrates  is  meantT  that  during 
their  tenure  of  ofhce  the  magistrates  could 
be  brought  before  a  popular  court  or 
perhaps  even  before  the  popular  assembly 
direct;  and  more  particularly  that  after 
ihe  ejtpiration  of  iheir  term  of  office  they 
could  be  brought  before  a  popular  court 
and  required  to  give  an  account  of  their 
conduct.  Cp.  Exc»  v.;  further  lit.  ti 
i  fi  n.  (5^9),  vMiv).  ir  §  19  w.  (1303)^  M 

16  §2;  and  vy(vj).  i  §  4  (J475).  Su- 
SEM.  (tia) 

"With  this  statement  of  the  aifayifati- 
Tara  of  democracy,  compare  the  sum- 
marj'  of  the  characteristics  of  true  ioro* 
TOM^a  which  Herodotus  iij.  80  puts  intrt 
the  mouth  of  Otanes:  riXy  ^^1^  ^PX^"^ 
Apx^^y  MTfi'tftvov  hk  ^ipyr\^  fjCft,  ^lAfi'- 
^ora  3^  rr&pra  i\  rh  Kn^vhv  dva<f^p€i  [sc. 
rd  TrXrj^o^Y'  (Jackson). 

|i.totJ  tlere  again  is  a  substantial  contri- 
bution  lo  Aristotle's  own  views  on  the 
requirements  of  a  good  constitution, 
SitsEM,  (4X3} 

§  6  rH  tAs  &'  «1?X"^«]  'TJie  right  of 
electing  officers  and  holding  them  strictly 
accountable^  which  the  commons  en- 
joyed^ is  opposed  to  the  right  of  office 
from  which  they  were  in  part  excluded. 

iQ  Ik  rmv  v€vr.  ^rk]  On  these  four 
Soloniaii  classes  sec  Scbomann  Anti- 
quities 1.  p.  339  ff.  Eng.tr.  Further  see 
Jli*  II,  8  /I,  (569),  VJllVi).  4.  5  (1417). 

SlJSEM.(41i) 

The  order  of  the  classes  is  not  correct 
even  if  we  omit  the  words  rpirov  rlXovt 
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[II.  12.  5 


tinrtiBor  TO  Sb  rhaprov  ro  fftjTtfcoVf  oh  oiJSc/if«9  dp)(^t}<i  ^erTft^,  (IX) 

[rofio0€Tai     Be    iyivouro    ZdXevKo^    re    Aoxpot^    toI<;    eVtJe-  b 

^upioi';,    fcal    ^aprnvBa^    6    KaTavaio<^    Tot<;    avrov   TroXirai^    koI 

14  rai^    aXXai<;    rat?    \aXictBiKai^    TroXea-t    Tai<$    Trepl  ^IraXtaif    xal 

%l%ix€Xiav,     wetpmn'ai  Se  [[^**0]  'J'*"^^  ^^^  avudyetv  m^  ^Oi^ofiaxpi- 

Tov     fL€P    yepofiipov     irpmrov     Seij^oi;    irepl     po/jLodea-lai^    jvftva- 

aOtjvai     S*     avTov     eV     Kpjjrj)     Aoxpop    Svra    real    €7rtSr}p.ovpra 

Kara    Ti')(y'rjP    ^atn'tjc^p^    tovtov    Be    y€piiJ$at    ^dXi]Ta    kralpoi\ 

0aXijTo<r     S'     GtcpoaTfji^     Avfcovpyov     tcai     ZdXevKov^     ZaXevfcov 

30  B^    XapdifBav,       dXXd    raBra    fieu    XeyovtFiv    da-K€WTLT€pop    rdov 

Xpovctiv      €')(pvT€f;*      €yii'€To      Bi      Kal     <t>t\oXao?     o      Koplpffto^  ^ 

It   [wQfjuoBirat b  16  cu']  Bojcsen     ||     13   ai'TtHJ  F  P\   atixev  M'll^    |i     14  Ta?t 

before  XoXtct^uaTi  Schmidt  would  omit  ||  ^5  kvU  omiltctl  by  IP  Ar.  II  27  airrbv 
omitled  apparently  in  T,  perhaps  righlly  fi  xaKti  or  Kal  <:4Kti^  Tegge,  per- 
haps rightly  I;  18  fiayriK^w  omitted  in  P  M*  ||  f^XtjTa  {in  F  after  iratpoif) 
and  19  BiXrrTos  FM*  II  30  tuJv  x^vbfv  Ar,»  rui  x/x^i-w  Flllik*  ||  31  ^X"'"''" 
Stisem.f  Xtymrret  FD  Ar.  Bk»,  cp.  Plat.  C<fr^.  foi  C  ciffxiitTiaf  txuw  rw  a^e^roiroT 


or,  with  SpengeU  transpose  them  to  go 
with  leiytrdtr,   Cp.  H,  Landwelir  in  /V/i- 
ioiogus  Supp.-Band  v.  1885,  pj>.  118  ft 
a  I      Comp.  Julius  Pollux  viin  130  oi 

A  list  of  kgishiors:  §§  6 — 14. 

Many  of  the  arguments  with  which 
Gotlling  Cifmm,  p.  345  f.,  impugned  the 
genuineness  of  tne  whole  chapter  were 
answered  by  Kickcs  D^  Arisfaklis  folifi* 
(crtitn  libris  p.  55  ff.,  and  S|>enge!,  UScr 
die  Poltfik  p.  1  t  note*  Arist,  i^itidit-n  IIL 
p.  18  f»  Gottling  was  followed  by  Bockh 
and  Bernays  G^s.  Abh.  i.  173*  The  case 
must  depend  mainly  on  the  language. 

21  Aoicpots  TOit  Jtn|€^aififoisJ  i.e.  the 
Locrians  living  on  the  promnntory  Zephy- 
rion  in  Lower  Italy.  The  laws  of 
Zaleukos  about  I?)  664  B.C.  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  which  were  committed 
to  writing:  sec  Schomann  p.  17  Eng.  tr., 
A Hfii/.  iur.  /« A/.  S9  /f .  ( N ) .    S U  s EM .  (#15) 

13  XiLpbivSas]  Mentioneil  I.  1  §  5  ft* 
(16),  Vl(iv),  1 1  §  15  «,,  13  §  ro»  SusEM. 
(416)  On  h  i  s  laws  see  Diod .  X I J .  15. 

34  Tuls  XaXiti8b»cais  itoVm-i]  i.  e. 
the  colonies  which  Chalets  in  Eiiboea 
planted  in  those  countries :  see  E.  Cur- 
tius  Hist.  I.  436  ff,  Eng-  tr.    Si  slm.  {417) 

§  T  15  "iTttpwiTTifc  M  Tivfi]  Ephoros 
Strabo  p.  482;  cp*  Plutarch  lyatrg.  4, 
Trieber  tfp.  f.  67,  72,  tot.     SrsEM.  (4ia) 

The  construciion  after  <TwAyti¥^  u?r 
and  genitive  absolute  in  the  one  clause 
balanced  by  an  accusative  with  infmitive 


in  the  other,  is  awkward ;  but  it  can  Ijc 
nearly  paralleled  from  Plato  Phikhus 
16  c  :  T^v   i^^M'W   wapiBooav   utt  i^  irox 

cvviipiat  Kr\.  Cp-  AV/.  ir.  383  a  \iyet¥ 
Kal  iroifti'  ujrt  pJjfTt  a,vTot%  yit^p-af  ^as, 
fL-^re  ijfiai  rapdyety, 

28  KCiTii  with  the  accus*  may  mean 
'*for  the  purtJose'*  *:ard  e^tiif  lyireir,  or 
"in  connexion  with,"  almost  ** prac- 
tising his  niantic  art," 

SdXitTO.]  See  Exc.  Vt.  p.  351  f,  Sir- 
5CM.  (419) 

29  *  To  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  genuineness  of  thi*  portion 
of  the  chapter  may  be  added  one  derived 
from  the  fact  that  here  we  have  8dXt|Ti)s 
as  the  form  of  the  genitive,  and  ©dXr^ra 
of  the  accusative.  Aristotle  elsewhere 
uses  the  proper  dialectic  form,  the  Ionic 
gen,  BdXdj  1759  a  7,  the  Doric  ^ApxiTu 
1 340  b  26  ;  comp,  also  the  quotation  from 
Alcaeus  in.  14  §  10.  Plato  on  the  other 
hand  regularly  changes  quotations  from 
other  dialects  into  Attic  ;  cp.  G'orj^.  4B5  E, 
505  E,  with  Dr  Thompson's  note  '  (Ridge- 
way  i?/.  r.  p.  t:^?.). 

30  dXka  Tavra  ^Iv  ktX]  This  criti- 
cism is  very  just.     Sl'sem*  (419  b) 

The  same  date  airtj  01.  20  or  664  B.C. 
is  the  liest  attesletl  for  Tnaletas,  who 
comes  second,  and  Zaleukos,  who  comes 
fourth,  in  this  succession,  with  Lycurgus 
lietwecn  them  whom  the  Litest  estimate 
only  bringH  down  to  776  ! 


1L12.  11] 


1274- a  21— 1274  b  7, 
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%  B  mfio0€T7j<?    €>ijj9ami9.       fiv     5'    o     ^t\6Xao<?    to   pLcv   jipo^   tc5v(1X) 
BaKy^iSwVf     ipaa-Tt}^     he    yevofievo^     AioxXiov^    rod    viK7)tTavT0<; 
^OXvpLTTtaaiVf    m    ifceti^o^    Ttjp    iroXtv     IXtwe     Smfttff  »}<Ta9     rou 

35  epiMira    top    Trj^   /iT^rpoif    WXfcuoPTj^,    dirffXffep   €i^    %j]/3a^*    K(iK€i 

§  9  rov   ^iop   iriXevTrfaav   a^tf^orepoL     teal  pvv   en  BetKPVovai   toi)? 

Td(f)av<:    avjwp   dWi^XoL^   ^ep   evtfvpoTrrov^    opTa^t    irpo^    Se   rrjp 

Twp    KopipSimv    '^mpav   rov   p,€p   tTvpairrov   tov  S'   ov  avvo'trrov' 

pLvSoXoyovdi    yap    avrov^    ovrm    rd^aaOat  Trjv    ra<f>}^p,    top   p€P  7 

40  AtoKXia     Bid    ttjp     dire^Omap    tov    TrdOovif   ottim?    /it;    dwOTrro^ 

eo'Tat    ij    Kopii'Sia    diro    rov   ^ttS^firof,    top    Be   <PiX6Xa0Pt   tTrt^^ 

'^^^10  ^'^o'^'^^'i-        (pxr^aap    ft.€P    ovp    Bid    ttjp    Toiavrtjv    alriap    wapd 

Tot9     Sij^aiot^f     pofioOirTj^    S*    avToU    iyepeTo    ^tXoXao^    wipL 

T      uXXmp     TiPWP     ftal     'jrepl    ti}?     TratSoTTOi/ay,    01/?    KaXova-iv 

4  ifceipoi     POp.ov<;    ffeTtxov^'      xal    tout     iaTiP    tS/w?    vtt'     iiceipov 

§  11  ptvopLoS^TfipLipoVy    Zirm^     o    dpiBp^o^    cr^fj^Tai    rtui/    icX'J/?gjj'.     Xa-  b 
pmpBov     S*     oifBip     icrrip     tBtop     TrXrjp     ai    BUai    toSi'    ^^€pBo' 
^aprvpiwp    {wpmro^    yap    i7rotT}<r€    rtfp   iTria/crjylnp),   tPj   S'    uKpt- 

33  ^aKX^Swv  r  M'  (iiiiless  T  had  ^ax*Swir) /Sa^x^o^^*'  I'^ft'  Ar.  Bk,  Siisem,  i'^  1| 
34  *0\vfiwidffi»  Gottling,  perhaps  riglitJy  |J  55  fjijfTpma.s  ?  Spengel  II  39  ypa^fn-^v 
U'f  corrected  in  the  niargin  of  I** 

1274  b  I  r^  omitted  hy  F""*^  l|  5  <r<^s''f  rat  Biidieler  ||  6  ovBiv  i<m]f  3iQv  V\ 
Uioif  ovBiv  icTTt  P*,  t6iov  piiv  QbMv  icri  p-f'SQ"^  T**  Aid.  Bk.  i|  ^fftv^o^apTvpiUiv  Scaliger 
and  Fkntlcy  {P/ialaris  p.  358  Lcip,  ed.)|  iptv^o^txprvfaav  T  H  An  ||  7  iiriaKyi^  Scaliger 
and  Bentley,  iwlffKefar  T II  (in  P'  the  scriljc's  correclbn  conceals  the  original  reading) 


§  &  35-.^3  Twv  BcuicxtRwv]  The 
ancient  royal  house  at  Corinth ;  see  E, 
Cmtnis //isf.  j;  171 — 177,  434,  Eng.  tr. 
Schumann  pp.  114^  i=f^  Kng*  tr.  Com- 
pare also  ftn.  ( 5  ^3 )  on  1 1 1 .  ^  JS  9,  ( 1 658)  on 
vni(Vl.  10  §6.'  Si'SKM.  (420) 

54  'OXvfLiriouriv]  In  the  r^th  Olym- 
piad B.C.  728.     See  Grole  II.  394. 

§  9  40  ttirffmrof  =  *  seen  from  far' 
may  be  used  lor  visi6/t\  as  here»  or  i«- 
visibie ;  but  the  former  in  late  writers. 

§  10  1 174  b  I  ipKT|«iav  fiiv  owv  ^rrX] 
The  interpolator  here  explains  why  he 
has  related  the  hi^slory  of  Philolaos  at 
such  leiigtht  namely  to  make  clear  how 
this  Corinth  I  an  came  to  Thel>es,  But  li 
he  really  considered  such  a  detailed  ex- 
planation  nccessaiy\  when  its  necessity  or 
even  utility  is  not  further  discoverable, 
then  he  ought  at  any  rale  aforihri  to  have 
shown  how  a  Corinthian  stranger  came 
to  give  laws  to  the  Thebans.  Sitsem.  (421) 

4  fttriKcwsl  laws  of  adoption*  The 
Cretan  term  for  adaption^  we  now  learn, 


was  AifAtpaif<Tts^  ava*paii'«i&a.i. 

ica.1  TOVT  I^ttIv  IBCtfs  icrX]  Aelian 
Viir.  //hL  11.  7  relates  that  at  Thebes  it 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  death  to 
expose  a  child  j  but  in  case  of  pressing 
poverty  the  father  might  bring  his  child 
in  its  swaddling  clothes  to  the  magistrate, 
who  then  sold  it  by  a  regular  contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder  (t^j  rifi^  iXaxicrtf^ 
^oyn),  whom  it  had  lo  serve  like  a  slave 
when  grown  up,  in  return  for  its  mainte- 
nance. Perhaps,  thinks  J.  G.  Schneider^ 
there  is  here  a  survival  of  the  old  laws 
which  tended  lo  preserve  the  original 
family  estates  unaltered  by  means  of 
adoption.  Hardly  so,  for  the  purchased 
chdd  is  bought  as  a  kind  of  slave. 
On  the  further  constitutional  history  of 
Thebes  see  Exc.  I  to  B.  viii(v), 
Sb'SKJtf.  (422) 

§  11  7  4irCe«n]4'^v|  sc.  ^^fijSofxap- 
Tipimt^  (Stobatus  says  tn/KQtp^avTiQy]  pro- 
secution for  perjuiy.  Editors  quote  PL 
Aatvs  XL  937  n,  [Dcm.]  ii39»  7. 
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^€iq    rwp    vc^mp    iarl    yKa<f>vpojT€po^    teal    rmp    vw  popLoBermp,  0^) 
)  la  <l?a\iov    K    ihiov    ri    rmp    ovaiciv    apofid\tatri<;,    UXdrmuo^    S*    fj  (p-  s8) 
lo  T€    rmp    yvpatKwv    Kal    'jralSwp    /cat    rrj^    ovaia^     koipott}^     teal 
ra   a-ua'airia    rmp    yvvatK^Py    ert    S*    o    w€pl    Tf}P    iiiQijP    pofta^^^ 
TO    rov^    vij<f>0PTa^    avfiTraatap^eLpf     xal    rrjp    ip    rot?    iroXe/n- 
Koli     ao-K7}aiP    Sttci)?     a^tpiBi^toi    yipotin^ai    Kara    rrjp    ^eXerfiP, 
14  <t?     Biop    fit)     TJ]P    fi€P     '^(prjdifiop    eJpat    raip    ^^po tp    Ttjp    ok 
;  13  a^pfjaTOP.       ApaKOPTo^    Se    po^ot    fiep    eicl,    TroXtreia     S*     virap-  ^ 

X^^<^Ji       TOl)?      POp-OV^      €67}fC€P*       tStOP       S'      €P      ToU      p6flOl<?       Ovli€P 

8  Twi*  I'i^wi' omitted  by  n' At.,  perhaps  rightly    ||    0   ^tXoXaou  11^*^  Ar.  and    isi 
hand   of  P'*'   (conccted   by   corrJ)      ||      dpa^dXuHrts   Bk.^   avw^dXwa-ij  II,  o/noXonjf 

Spengel,    o^Xwcru  Ctiandter      ||      11  r^p ^13  dffKijriv}  Vetlori  first  ol>scn'ed  the 

harsh  construction ;  either  ly dtrKUffftx  or  <o  Tnpi>  before  rijv  would  be  expected. 

Schneider    proposetl    to    read  the    former  and   Schmidt    the   latter     II     S3  ylvot^Tat 
p5^.j  Qh'ib    II     ,^  ^^^  pS'flQbT'*  Aid.  Bk.  (perhaps  right),  r^r  M'  (ist  hand) 


§  12  9  #aXI»v  8'  tBitiv  ktK}  Even 
Fiilleborn  with  good  reason  wonders 
what  we  want  wiih  Phaleas  and  Plato 
here  over  again,  and  is  surpriAed  that 
their  original  ideas  arc  presentetl  so  im- 
perfectly and  in  a  manner  which  agrees 
so  ill  with  the  preceding  criticisms*  Cp, 
fUfU  (435).  The  interpolator  did  not 
reflect  that  Aristotle  himself  expressly 
tells  us  in  §  i,  that  in  the  above  review 
of  Plato  Phalctis  Hippodaraos  he  has  said 
enough  of  the  political  ideas  of  mere 
theorists  {etprfrai  crxft&dv  nrepl  rdyrLt^) ; 
also  that  in  g  i  C  he  has  given  us  to 
understand  no  less  clearly  that  amongst 
practical  statesmen,  whu  created  not 
merely  a  code  of  laws  but  a  constitu* 
tioiXt  he  has  only  Solon  to  consider^  since 
Lycurgus  has  already  been  taken  along 
with  the  criticism  of  the  Laced aemoDian 
const iiut ion.  Accordingly  if  the  interpo- 
lator, contrary  to  Anstotle^s  intention  (see 
on  §  1  «.  39(j)j  wanted  to  append  a  lijit  of 
legislators  simply,  this  oii|»ht  at  least  lo 
have  consisted  of  practical  men,  who 
neither  changed  nor  desired  to  change 
the  constitution  in  any  respect.  Both 
limitations  are  inapplicable  to  Plato  and 
Phaleai.,  From  this  may  be  seen  what  a 
misconception  it  would  be  lo  deny  to 
Aristotle  §g  1—6  and  assign  them,  with 
Goltling,  to  the  same  interpolator  as  ilie 
rest  of  the  chapter.     Suskm.  (423) 

livojAiiXiiwi*]  equalization:  Rhct,  in. 
If,  5  Kat  t6  ay<i>^a\iffOai  (*iead  dfOfxa.- 
XiffttTjvai  ;  A*^,  our  almost  unique  auiho- 
rity,  has  a*'w  fidXtara  chm'  SUSEM.)  rar 
witXns  iv  ?roX«>  diixoi^n  tuM^  iv  iifupavd^ 


Kal  3i»wMif<ri  T^  Kfoi'.  See  Co|ie*s  wi^/*** 
Not  a  /res/t  equalization,  but  a  brtakin,^ 
§4p  of  the  present  distribution  to  restore 
equality;   so   dUaWficu^,    dj/adair^f,   dra- 

f  o  jj  Tf  T«v  '^(v^nAKmv  ktX]  Cp.  6  §  2 
n*  (153)  J  6  §  5  3t.  (i0)>     SlsEM.  (*a4) 

11  Itl  &*  A  iTfpl  TTiv  |JL^v  lerXJ  Laips 
I  637  fir.,  643  fl ,  It  6<H— 672,  673  D  if. 
The  fancy  is  strange  enough ;  and  Plato 
insists  so  much  upon  it  tl^at  there  is  some 
justilication  for  adducing  it  amongst  Ihe 
special  peculiarities  of  his  legislation. 
The  next  point  however  is  not  material 
enough  for  this,  and  much  l>esides  would 
have  far  greater  right  to  be  mentioned: 
cp.  tt.  (425)  just  above.     Sl'sem.  {426) 

12  Kul  TT^v  iv  rol%  •axkk.  »ctX]  Laws 
\\\  7(J4  D— 795  D.     SlseM.  (426) 

Fuu  auctor,  cjuod  ad  struct uram  vcrbo- 
rum  facit,  durior:  vjdcbatur  cnim  vel 
codcm  casu,  quo  prima  duo  protulit,  di- 
ce re  debui&se  kqI  ij  iv  rais  toM fAtKoU  d<r- 
hTfaii  vel  plcne  loi^ui  hoc  pacto :  ifal  -co 
Tfpl:>  ripf  itf  toU  it.  ^ffxiycrty  (Vcttori). 
One  of  these  suggestions  was  taken  up 
by  Schneider,  the  other  by  Schmidt.   Su- 

SEM. 

Ffom  Tt,  (413)  the  irrelevance  of  this  re* 
mark  is  obvious.  It  wouhl  imply  that 
the  same  statement  was  not  true  of  Za- 
ieukos  Charondas  Philolaos,  in  which 
case  it  follows  from  the  explanation  given 
in  w.  {413)  that  they  should  not  properly 
be  included  here-  It  may  l>e&aid  that  the 
remark  series  to  distinguish  Draco*s  laws 
from  those  of  Phaleas  and  Plato,  which 


* 


II.  12.  14] 


1274  b  8— 1274  b  26. 
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iariv  o  ri  koX  fiv€ia<;  a^tov,  irXrjv  ^  ^^aXeTrdri;?  Sid  to  t^9  ?»?-  (I^) 

fita^    fiiyeOo^.       iyivero    Se     koX    HiTraKos     vofioav     Srjfiiovpyof; 

a\V    ov    TroXtreta?*     v6fio<;    S*    tSio<i    avrov    t6    toi)?    fieOvovra*;, 

2o  dv   Ti   irraLtTtoo'i,   irXeUo    ^rjfiiav    diroTLveiv    r&v    vf)<f>6vT<Dv'    Sid 

yap   TO    TrXeiov^    v/3pL^€iv    fi€0vovTa<;   ^   vrj<f>ovTa^    ov   irpo^    rrjv 

avyyvdjuLrjv   direjSkeyfrev,   on   Set  fieOvovaiv   ?x^'^   fiaXKov,   aXXd 

%  14  7rpo9   ri   a'v/i(f>ipov.      iyivero    Si    xal   ^AvSpoSafia^  ^Vrfyivos   vo- 

fioOirr)^   XaXxiSevai    roi^    iirl    SpaKtj^;,    oS   irepi   re    <Td>    ^o- 

«5  viKd   Kal   Ta9   iiriKKrjpov^    iariv    ov  firjv    dXXd    ISiov   ye    ovSiv 

avrov  Xiyciv  e;^oi  ta9  avJ] 

2o  Ti  TTolffUHrt  L',  rt  TTcUwai  C«,  rvxr^crwcrt  rpi"''*  Q  M''Q»»T»>  Ar.  Aid.  Bk., 
r\nrr4fffaci  \5\  rvirricwn  M',  ri  Tovfjircjai  Bas.'  ||  oVot/fcii'  F  (?)  Ar.,  aworcLvuv 
M«pi-8^Qbxb  Aid.  dxoWweu'  P«  II  ^i  y^p  omitted  by  T  M»  ||  22  oW/3Xc^ar  P* 
Q»»T»»    II     24  <rd>  Koraes    ||     25  dtXXo  Koraes 


were  made  for  an  ideal  state.  But  this 
does  not  mend  matters  because,  as  Draco 
was  not  the  author  of  a  constitution,  there 
is  a  marked  antithesis  between  them  of 
quite  another  kind.     SusEM.  (427) 

1 7  irXi)v  ij  xoXcirdrris  ictX]  Cp.  Rhei, 
IT.  23.  29,  1400  b  2iKal  Apducovra  rbv  pofio- 
diriiv  8ti  oifK  AvBpdiiirov  ol  vofjuoi  iXKa,  dpd- 
KOPTOf  xO'^^^o^  y^P'  Suidas  s.v.  Apd- 
Kw  (Eaton).  Aelian  Var.  Hist.  viii.  10, 
Plut.  Solon  17,  Cell.  xi.  18.  1—4  (J.  G. 
Schneider).  On  Draco,  the  Athenian 
legislator  shortly  before  Solon,  see  fur- 
ther E.  Curtius  History  of  Greece  I.  p.  301 
f.,  663  «.  115  [Eng.  tr.  I.  313].  SusEM. 
(428) 

18  On  Pittacus  see  iii.  14.  10  with 
Exc.  II.  on  B.  III.     SusEM.  (429) 

v6)iMV  8i||uovpY^  has  l)een  objected  to ; 
but  Nickes  cites  txperrp  Svifi.  iv(vii).  9.  7. 


20  Sid  Y^p  rb  irXcCovs  ktX]  Cp.  /^Aet, 
II.  25.  7,  1401  b  II  iperaait  Sri  oHkow  6 
n.  cUp€t6s'  od  yap  dp  /xcifouj  iii/das  ipo/u}- 
dirrjcep  idp  rit  fieOuup  &fMpTdp'(i:  JVic, 
Eth.  III.  5.  8,  1 1 13  b  30  KoX  €ir*  aiJT<J>  rf 
aypoctp  KoXdt^wriP,  idv  airiot  cTpcu  SoKy 
rip  dypoiatf  olo»  to':s  /uLeBOovtri  SiitXSl  ra 
iiriTlfua'  Kipias  yap  rod  fi^  t^cOvtrdrfpai 
(Eaton).     SusEM.  (430) 

§14  24  XoXKiScvo-i  Tots  firl  8p^t|«] 
The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  Chalci- 
dice,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
colonization  by  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  This 
took  place  before  the  settlement  of  the 
western  colonies  of  Chalcis,  noticed  in  § 
6  /I.  (417) :  see  E.  Curtius  I.  428  ff.  Eng. 
tr.     SusEM.  (431) 

25  Laws  of  Charondas  respecting 
heiresses  are  mentioned  by  Diodoros  xii. 
18. 


ir. 
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Note  on  Arcadia, 


**  It  is  well  known  that  the  entire  population  of  Arcadia  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  city  communities  politically  independent,  nor  was  this  altered 
by  the  subsequent  foundation  of  Megalopolis  (see  «.  459).  They  were  held 
together  by  a  tribal  league  sometimes  more  looselyj  sometimes  more  rigidly 
organized^  which  left  the  political  sovereignty  of  the  various  cities  pretty 
nearly  intact.  Clearly  a  race  or  tribe  thus  organized  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  a  trvfi^axia,  or  league  offensive  and  defensive,  and  Aristotle  is  right  in 
remarking  that  qualitative  differences  between  the  members  (which  are  the 
separate  towns)  are  not  required  in  the  one  case  any  more  than  in  the  other, 
but  that  the  essential  advantage  depends  upon  something  quantitative.  To 
this  kind  of  IBvos,  however,  conceived  as  analogous  to  a  trvpfinxtaj  is  opposed 
another  which  Aristotle  excludes  from  this  analogy  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  oraif  jtii}  Kara  Ktij^as  lucri  Kf^'^pttrfitufoi  to  nXfjBui^  *  provided  their  popula- 
tion he  not  dispersed  over  a  number  of  villages/  By  the  latter  he  means 
the  iBifot  which  forms  a  political  unity  (usually  with  monarchical  constitution), 
which  is  not  divided  into  a  number  of  city-states,  nor  centralized  in  a  single 
city,  but  where  the  people  Jive  scattered  all  over  the  territory  in  detached 
villages  or  unwalled  towns  without  political  independence  (jtcS/xat)*  ^^  other 
words  it  is  the  organization  with  which  the  Greeks  became  acquainted  in 
most  of  the  neighbouring  non-Greek  nations  :  whereas  tribal  federations 
composed  of  separate  city-states  were  a  somewhat  more  Hellenic  develop- 
ment. It  is  obvious  that  a  non-Greek  tribal  state  of  the  kind  certamly  bore 
no  analogy  to  the  (rvfi^axlftf  and  that  in  its  case  the  qualitative  distinction 
between  the  individual  members,  the  rulers  and  those  whom  they  ruled  (see 
n.  133),  was  as  essential  as  in  the  separate  Hellenic  iroX*f."  Dittenberger  in 
GotLgci,  Ans.  1S74,  p*  J 382.     SuSEM.  (133) 

To  Dittenberger s  explanation  of  this  obscure  passage  it  may  be  weO  to 
append  a  short  conspectus  of  other  interpretations.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  (l)  that  there  is  a  reference  to  some  <n;fotiti(r^op  of  Arcadians,  and 
that  the  iroXir  is  distinguished  from  iSifoi-the  tmorgaHisal race.  Then  if  it 
be  granted  that  Zrav  firj  J<r4=5flia  tq  ^^  ^tJ^at  or  tm  ^7  dvatj  the  words  will  be  \ 
rendered  :  "A  city  will  differ  too  from  a  tribe  by  not  having  the  population 
scattered  over  vill.igcs  but  centralized  like  the  Arcadians."    Thus  fiff  icarA 
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itiM^as  Kt^tapitr^imi  will  denote  the  previous  condition  of  Arcadia^  the  primitive 
stage  of  village  life,  which  long  lingered  there  as  in  Epirus,  Aetolia,  Acarnania. 
The  analogy  between  this  slate  of  things  and  the  (rv^iiaxla  must  consist 
in  the  isolated  independence  of  the  villages  :  the  t&ifO£  'ApKahKoi^  being  com- 
posed ii  ofAolmVi  of  unorganised  units,  submitting  to  no  central  authority. 
The  foundation  of  Tegca  and  of  Man  tinea  absorbed  eight  and  live  villages 
respectively :  hut  Megalopolis  was  the  most  recent  example  of  centralization 
and  on  the  largest  scale,  as  it  absorbed  no  less  than  forty  pre-existing  town- 
ships* After  their  Great  City  was  settled,  it  may  be  argued  that  there  was 
no  part  of  the  Arcadian  race  which  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  city  life. 

It  would  appear  that,  though  this  interpretation  is  open  to  the  serious 
objections  enumerated  in  the  note  aif  hc.^  it  can  hardly  be  directly  refuted. 
Aristotle  ffiay  have  interposed  at  this  point  the  remark  that  as  the  iruKis 
diflfers  on  the  one  hand  from  the  larger  aggregate,  a  confederacy  of  cities^  so 
too  it  differs  on  the  other  hand  from  those  more  primitive  elements  of  which 
it  is  itself  an  aggregate.  But  such  an  interposition  is,  on  other  grounds, 
unsatisfactory.  "No  one,"  says  Mr  Postgate,  ** could  mistake  a  disunited 
and  unorganized  community,  with  nothing  but  race  in  common,  for  a  slate  ; 
but  when  it  has  received  a  sort  of  union  and  organization,  and,  so  to  speak, 
simulates  a  state,  confusion  may  arise  and  discrimination  is  neccssar>'.  In 
other  words,  the  state,  an  organized  coiTihi  nation  of  paits  for  a  common  end, 
requires  distinguishing  from  similar  combinations,  the  confederacy  and 
the  organized  race,  but  fioi  from  the  non-organized  race,  which  conforms 
to  none  of  these  conditions"  {Notes  p.  3).  Yet  on  the  above  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  the  organized  race  h  the  nokti  \  Aristotle  has  distinguished 
between  race  and  state  where  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  them  and 
has  omitted  to  distinguish  ihem  precisely  where  one  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  other. 

Another  solution  is  (n)  to  understand  by  tBvo^  the  organised  race  or 
tribe,  as  something  distinct  from  the  TroXtr,  retaining  the  reference  to  the 
events  of  370 — 369  B.C.,  but  primarily  to  the  rise  of  the  new  Arcadian  league, 
or  federal  state,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  the  contemporaneous  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  to  serve  as  the  federal  capital.  The  principal  references  to 
ihc  constitution  of  the  league  are  as  follows^;  Xenoph.  HeiL  vr.  5*  6  rciv  hi 
Ttytarmv  ol  fjJv  wipi  rhv  KcihXi^tov  peal  TLp(i(tvov  (Tvy^yov  twt  to  ^vviivat  rt 
wav  TO  *Apicad(Ko>f,  J«at  o  ri  ftKmri  fV  t«3  Kotv^j  tovto  Kvptov  ttvat  kqi 
TeSi'  7r6\fav'  oi  Se  nfpt  rhv  ^Taartjrwov  twpatrov  tav  rt  Kara  )(tapav  Tt}v  t^oXiv 
leot  TO  If  irarploit  yo^ots  xP^^^^*^  *  '^-  ^ '*  5*  ^- ^  ^^  'AyijaiXaof,..it(iraXai3«ij' 
TToXtF  opopov  o^uay  ^vrmav  *ai  (vpcav  Toifs  iv  ttj  arpanvo'ipta  ^XiKm  otj^ofnivov^ 
tlf  TO  *ApKaBiKov  ojucuff  ovK  iJfit*cTj£rr  ri7t*  ttoKiv  :  sb,  VII.  4.  2  o  AvKGpqhfi^  wet&ti 
Tovs  p^vpiovf  iFpaTTtiP  wrpt  trvp.paxt'^f*  (Com p.  Harpocr*  p.  iSofivpiot  «V  MryaXrj 
nvik(i...(rvP€^pi6tf  cVrt  koivov  'ApdrtSwi*  airdirr<i3P*  difiXtKrat  di  Km  Trtpl  avr<i>v  xm 
'Apiororfkt^t  tv  rji  Kmiji  \\pKa&iiiv  7rfjX<T*in.)      Xenoph.  Hi'ii,  VII.  4.    l^  Jfrtrri- 


^  With  what  follows  compare  Frccniait  Fidtrat  Gcvtrnmmt  pp»  19;' — 107. 
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iirayytWovTts  ort  ^  t^¥  Matrnvt^b^v  noKn  tyyv^ro  17  fifiv  Traptl^ttv  tts  to  koivow 
r^v  *A/3itn5ficn'  ojrotrovi  rtr  irpoarKoKotTo  :  VI L  5.  5  **  'Eiro^fiMttli'^aj?  t^oylitro 
triplaiv  vnap](tiv...^ApKa^av  rov'S  to  <r(^tTfpa  ^po^^ouiia'ar.  ijixaF  fl  oijToi  Tfyfarat 
iral    Mf-yaXoTroXtrat  Jtat  *Acrcara4   leai   IliiXXa^rifir^  fcai  ti  riFfr  JJ>j  woXfts^  ^la  tq 

From  these  passages  it  may  be  inferred  that  to  (cotvop,  the  League,  was  a 
federal  state,  trenching  in  some  respects  upon  the  autonomy  of  its  constituent 
members,  the  individual  communities.  It  had  a  orpariyyor  and  other  officers, 
an  assembly  (ftvpiot)^  a  federal  army  (InapiToi)  paid  out  of  a  common  fund 
(Xen.  /Ml  VI L  4.  33,  34),  and  a  common  foreign  poUcy.  It  would  appear 
that  the  League  is  something  distinct  from,  and  politically  superior  to, 
its  members,  not  excepting  Megalopolis  the  greatest  of  them  all.  It  is  not 
impossible  then  that  Aristotle  intends  here  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  organized  race,  as  illustrated  by  ra  koivop  roav  'A^KaSajv,  and  the  ordinary 
autonomous  canton-state  (TroXti),  yet  this  solution  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  especially  those  of  an  historical  nature,  (r)  An  Arcadian  league 
of  some  sort  existed  from  ancient  times,  as  attested  by  coins*  Vague 
notions  of  tribal  kinship  and  some  degree  of  unity  had  been  kept  up,  as 
in  Ionia,  by  common  religious  rites.  It  is  true  that  this  secured  no  real 
political  union,  and  that  the  leading  states,  Tegea  and  Mantinea^  were] 
generally  hostile  to  eacb  other.  But  in  this  respect  the  events  of  369  B*C. 
made  no  permanent  alteration*  (2)  Within  eight  years  of  its  formation  tbe 
new  Arcadian  leagiie  was  broken  up  :  after  the  party  strife  of  the  years  364^ 
362  it  ceased  to  exist  as  a  federal  union  of  all  Arcadians,  who  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  ever  again  one  as  towards  other  states.  Arcadians  fought d 
on  opposite  sides  at  Mantinea  (362  BX.)  and  in  the  struggle  between  Agis 
and  Antipater  thirty  years  afterwards  (Aesch,  HI.  165,  Quint.  Curt  vi.  i.  21), 
Indeed,  not  long  after  Mantinea  many  of  the  smaller  townships  incorporated 
in  Megalopolis  demanded  autonomy.  The  Great  City  would  have  been 
dismembered  upon  the  disruption  of  the  League  but  for  the  timely  interference 
of  3,000  Thebans  under  Pammenes,  who  compelled  the  seceders  to  return^ 
Diod.  XV.  94,  About  a  century  and  a  half  later  Philopoemen  actually  made 
Aliphera,  Asea,  Dipaia,  Gortys,  Pallantion,  and  Thcisoa,  independent  mem- 
bers of  the  Achaean  league,  thus  putting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon 
Megalopolis  (194  R.c)«  Iri  the  time  of  Pausanias,  all  except  Aliphera  and 
Pallantion  were  again  reduced  to  the  condition  of  *  villages'  of  Megalopolis^, 

Bearing  these  facts  in  view,  we  proceed  to  inquire  about  the  meaning  to 
be  assigned  on  this  hypothesis  to  the  words  t^ara  KtafMi£  Kfj^wpitr^^Vot.  Sinc^ 
its  supporters  would  probably  not  take  them  as  Dittenberger  has  done,  theyl 
may  be  presumed  to  fall  back  upon  the  former  suggestion  that  they  describe 
the  UNorg{mi::i'Li  race,  which  lives  koto,  xm^ai  rw  iraXat^  rijr  'EXXaSor  rpofr^. 
And  doubtless  such  was  the  mode  of  life  of  certain  districts  in  the  south- 
west of  Arcadia,  down  to  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis.    But  just  as  certain 


*  rUil.  P/it7it^^  13;  Taus.  XW.  17,  71  Freeman  p.  6^6  n,  4 
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is  it  that  (a)  the  league  embraced  Tegea,  Orchomenos,  Mantinea,  Heraea, 
iroXeiir  which  were  not  absorbed  in  Megalopolis:  while  {0}  most  of  the  town- 
ships or  tribes  whose  coalition  provided  the  population  of  the  capital  are 
unmistakably  called  jroX^if,  not  icw^ai,  in  respect  of  their  previous  existence^ 
It  was  after  the  foundation  of  the  capital  and  ihe  formation  of  the  new 
league  that  these  places  became  jtitJ^fi* :  previously  they  had  been  wuktis-.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  difficulty.  For  if  Aristotle  is  really  desirous  of  distinguishing 
the  TToAir  (i)  from  a  a^viiiiayfla  or  federation  of  stales  (Staatcnbund)  and 
(2)  from  a  federal  state  (Bundesstaat}^  and  if  Arcadia  is  the  illustration 
of  (2)  which  he  has  chosen,  he  must  regard  the  federal  state  as  still  cxistin*; 
in  his  own  times,  which  in  face  of  its  manifest  disruption  would  only 
be  possible  if  he  judged  Arcadian  politics  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Megalopolitan  interests,  A  zealous  partizan  might  hold  no  doubt  that  the 
opposite  faction  had  cut  themselves  off  from  the  Arcadian  race.  Yet  even 
with  the  scanty  evidence  at  our  command  we  can  discern  that  the  league  of 
all  Arcadia  must  have  been  reduced,  at  certain  times,  to  the  single  federal 
city  Megalopolis,  in  which  case  the  distinction  between  the  organized  tribe 
and  the  TroAtr,  ex  hypot/tesi  all-important,  disappears. 

([ii)  Some  of  the  older  commentators  inferred  from  the  passage  that  the 
condition  of  Arcadia  was  one  of  extreme  disintegration ^  an  organization 
so  low  in  the  scale  as  to  contrast  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  village- 
community*  Bernays  perhaps  adopts  this  view  when  he  translates:  *  when 
the  tribe  is  not  divided  into  villages  with  a  definite  number  of  inhabitants, 
but  lives  scattered  and  without  political  organization.' 

The  obscurity  of  the  passage  is  increased  by  the  uncertainty  of  those 
who  have  examined  it  as  to  whether  the  Arcadians  are  cited  as  an  example 
of  a  TToXtr  or  an  tBvos.  The  view  cited  as  (I)  makes  them  both.  Victorius* 
and  Camerarius  apparently  consider  them  adduced  as  exemplifying  the 
iraXic,  implying  that  distribution  of  the  population  over  villages  or  *demes** 
(jcora  (tw^ar)  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  normal  Greek  state.  But 
apart  from  other  obvious  difficulties  one  fails  to  see  how  any  tribe  or  region 
of  Greece,  whether  it  had  towns  or  not,  can  have  been  without  villages. 


*  Paus.  VI N.   27  §§  3,   4,  describing 
the  founding  of  Megalopolis :   iri3X«tf  U 

iK\tT€i¥  i^d§QifTo  ol  'ApKddei,  Then 
follows  a  list  of  forty  names.  Mr  Wy?e 
however  rightly  remarks  that  not  much 
stress  can  be  laid  on  the  lenn  woXut  which 
is  often  interchanged  with  icw^cu :  cp» 
Thuc.  U.  15  icarA  rdXrif  tfKfiTty,  but  J  so- 
crates  X,  35  ^wopdS'riv  Kal  Kurk  Kw/i^a; 
clKooffaf  (both  of  Attica  before  Theseus), 

'^    lb.     Vrn.     17,     7t     Tiiv     KVi'T€ik%'^y.ivwV 

*ttf/Aar,  Fopri/^'a,  Aiiroli-aj,  Bfttroar  T^y 
XIar,  'fiXitrffCMTa:  tl  §  ^  Mcdi;i5piai^  roXcr 


TiKhw  <ri/irrcXoy«raj'  (cp.  the  similar  lan- 
guage of  Xen*  Ifdi.  vii,  4,  i2«  as  quoted 
above,  with  regard  to  a  single  city, 
Lasioiii  as  n  member  of  the  Arcadian 
League), 

*  Excipio,  inquil,  aim  cives  ipsius  tota- 
quc  ilia  muUitudor  quae  civilatein  cooflat, 
non  foerint  per  pagos  distincli;...ut  sunt 
autem,  addidit,  nunc  Arcades,  c  quibus 
distanlibus  inter  ae  intervallis  locorurn, 
dotniciliaque  habentibus  valde  diiuncta, 
conficiebatur  tameti  civilas.  Victorius 
Comm.  p.  78. 

*  mrm  [sc,  ol  h  IIcXoiroyi'Tiof*^]  ^,kv  7 dp 

Kimt  hi  di^^oi't,  P&et.  3  §  f»,  1448  a  36, 
Dr  Jackson  has  supplied  ihii  reference. 
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otrtp  (f^airl  xal  <ru|ip«LCv€LV  Tiy\^  rmv  tcls  tt].;  ^yirjs  iripi^ovs  TpayfiartvoiJi^itfv' 
ftvav  yap  tlctl  tuv  airii»  AvfixKav  Koivds  rds  y'^vaticas,  rd  ^wroi  ytv6^tva  ritcya. 
Sitaipciirdai  Kard  rdf  o|&Ok^rt|Tas.      IK  3^  9. 


'Certain  of  those  who  have  written  books  of  travel  round  the  world  assert 
that  this  is  actually  the  case :  that  there  are  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
who  have  community  of  wives,  and  assign  the  children  that  are  born  to 
different  fathers  by  their  likeness  to  them.'  From  the  fragments  by  writers 
of  this  kind  anterior  to  Aristotle  nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  adduced; 
only  Herodotos  (IV.  130),  who  is  in  a  way  at  least  to  be  ranked  with  this  class 
of  authors,  tells  this  story  of  the  Au  scans  (AvcFits)  living  near  Lake  Tritonis, 
west  of  the  Lesser  Syrlis.  Of  later  writers  Mela  L  8  relates  it  of  the  Gara- 
mantians  (Schlosser),  for  which  compare  Pliny  V,  8.  45  (Gottling):  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Fny^j-.  in.  in  Stob.  F/ar.  Xl.iv.  41  (M tiller  Frt7£:  hist  Grm-c  ill. 
p.  458),  of  the  Liburnians*  (Eaton).  Diodoros  liL  15.  2  does  indeed  attribute 
community  of  wives  to  the  Troglodytae  on  the  Red  Sea^  but  he  says  explicitly 
that  they  have  community  of  children  as  well.  Herodotos  (iv.  104)  ascribes 
to  the  Scythian  race  of  the  Agathyrsi  community  of  wives,  but  without  a 
distribution  of  children  and  for  the  same  object  as  Plato  had  in  view  *iii 
order  that  they  might  all  be  brothers/  im  Kacr/yvijroi  rf  aXX^Xwy  €«><ri  koI 
oiK^iot  €oyT€s  navTft^  fiJjrf  (fi&uve^  /i>jt'  «x^**  xP'*^ *'''"*  *f  aAXrJXoyf.  The  case 
of  the  Massagetae,  cited  by  Congreve,  Herod,  i.  216,  is  still  less  in  point. 
Other  stories  of  community  of  wives  and  children  adduced  by  Oncken, 
I.  p.  134  r,  p.  178  u,  I,  border  on  the  fabulous;  as  those  related  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  by  Theopompos  Fra^,  222  in  Alhen,  xir.  517  D,  E,  Miiller 
/-Vviif.  //fsf.  gr,  L  3r53,  and  of  the  Scythian  Galaktophagi  by  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  Frag.  123  in  Stob,  Fior,  \\  73,  Muller  Fmg.  h, gp%  Ml.  460*. 


KoX  rd  TtKva.  i¥  KUtiv^  rp^tffovci  fi^xp^  iruiv 

TO  wmhia  rai  o/Jtoi^Tjraf  Tpht  roi'^t  uvhpa,^ 

war  pi. 

KoX  v6fioi>  tha.L  ^Tffft  irapd  roil  Tvppjjifoti 
Kotvki  vwapxcit^  Tdf  yvifdiKai*  rai'Vat  3^  ivt' 

^ccr^at  iroXXaifty  Kal  fxtr  cUdpiicr,  ivlore  Si 
Kal  Tpbt  iavTai'...Tp{ipf€iv  ^i  Tod%  Tiippr}- 
ypvi  TTOMTa  rd  ytyofitva  vai&ia  ovk  f^^oraf 
Srcv  irarpoi  i<mp  iKanrrov.  j'^Dtrt  Bk  Koi 
ofTW  ^b*f  avrhv  rpdwov  rott  &p€  ^api^voii  rrX, 
The  description  seems  to  owe  much  to 
Plato's  republic. 


ri  Tt  KTrfnaTtt  Kal  rdf  yvratKatj  Cmt€  rain 
pivvpeo^uHpovj  avrutv  raTipas  St^ofid^uf, 
roCf  Si  P€U}Tipovt  iraiSat^  Toit  S'  yjtTuKat 
dSeXipovf.  [This  is  the  system  of  nomen- 
claiuic  (in  use  in  Hawaii  and  Roluma 
and  other  Islands  of  the  Pacific^  classify- 
ing and  not  describing  the  person  ad- 
dressed, which  Morgan  calls  Malayan. 
See  A*umi{  S(Kiffy  pp.  401 — 423.  If 
there  is  anything  fabulous  in  the  account 
of  Nicoloius  it  must  be  sought  in  his 
further  statements  iraph.  roi^rotr  ovU  tU 
o&T€  ^oviiiPf  wr  0aflrfr,  or* re  fuc^  o't* 
i^a^ovfitvos  iffTopTfOrj  Bick  TTjif  Tou  fiiov 
KOinoTifTa  Kol  StKaiQffvVTir.  ^^x'M^'^  ^*  ovx 
^TTQv  avTi^f  ai  71'j'aiicfi  17  ol  dySpft^  Kal 
ffvpwQ\€^ovew  avToii  oray  Si^.} 
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It  is  worth  while  to  rcprocluce  the  remarks  of  Oncken  L  pp.  179 — iSi. 
*Here  Aristotle  touches  the  surface  of  a  profound  problem.  Unquestionably 
there  is  a  maternal  instinct  which  assures  the  mother  more  than  any  external 
likeness  that  the  child  is  hers;  and  though  Aristotle  is  here  looking  at  the 
whole  matter  from  the  outside^  a  passage  in  the  Ethics  shows  clearly  that  at 
least  this  is  not  due  to  the  want  of  a  right  conception  of  the  moral  dignity  of 
marriage  and  the  inner  relationship  between  parents  and  children.  On  the 
contrary  he  regards  both  relationships  as  altogether  moral  and  spiritual  in 
thoroughly  modem  fashion.  Between  man  and  wife,  he  tells  us^  AW.  Eih. 
VHI,  12,  7,  1 162  a  i6j  there  is  a  natural  tie  of  love  and  friendship;  for  man  is 
by  nature  even  more  designed  for  fellowship  in  marriage  than  in  the  state, 
inasmuch  as  the  family  is  prior  in  time  and  more  indispensable  than  the 
state,  and  propagation  a  characteristic  common  to  all  living  beings,  whereas 
the  social  life  of  a  community  is  only  found  in  a  few  other  cases.  But  in  the 
animal  world  pairing  is  restricted  to  one  purpose;  whereas  human  beings 
do  not  marr>^  merely  to  bring  children  into  the  world,  but  to  share  their 
lives  together.  From  the  outset  the  functions  of  man  and  wife  are  distinct ; 
by  making  their  different  endowments  common  property  they  mutually 
assist  each  other.  Hence  such  a  relationship  of  love  and  friendship  com- 
bines utility  with  pleasure;  and  this  pleasure,  provided  both  are  excellent 
in  their  own  way,  rests  on  the  mutual  delight  of  each  in  the  others  diverse 
excellence^  Children  are  the  bond  of  union  as  being  the  common  properly 
of  the  parents;  for  what  is  possessed  in  common  strengthens  their  union: 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  marriage  is  more  easily  dissolved  when  there 
are  no  children. 

*  Further,  §  3  of  the  same  chapter,  1 161  b  27 ;  parents  love  their  children  as 
themselves ;  for,  owing  their  origin  to  their  parents,  children  become  by  the 
separation  as  it  were  a  second  self.  Children  love  their  parents  as  the 
source  of  their  being;  brothers  and  sisters  love  one  another  on  account  of 
their  common  origin ;  for  their  common  relation  to  their  parents  unites  them 
to  one  another,  whence  the  expressions  one  blood,  one  stock,  and  the  like. 
Again,  §  5,  1 162  a  4;  the  relationship  of  children  to  their  parents,  like  that  of 
men  to  the  gods,  rests  on  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  benefactors  and 
superiors;  for  they  have  received  from  them  the  best  gifts,  life,  sustenance 
and  education :  enjoyment  too  and  utility  make  this  a  closer  tie  than  that 
between  strangers,  since  it  has  in  it  a  greater  and  more  intimate  fellowship 
in  life/  Comp,  also  Zellerj  ^/.  r.  11.  ii,  p.  6SS.  *  Hence  it  is  not  simply  its 
impracticability  that  Aristotle  urges  against  community  of  wnvcs  and  children* 
Whereas  in  Plato's  view  human  marriage  is  no  more  than  the  pairing  of 
animals'— and  to  use  Zellers  apt  expression  IPIalo  p.  478  Eng,  tr.)  his  pro- 
posals *  degrade  it  to  a  mere  economic  breeding  of  population*— 'Aristotle  has 
upheld  against  him  the  right  and  dignity  of  marriage  in  its  relation  to  civil  life, 
has  shown  what  is  at  stake  if  marriage  be  abolishedj  the  loss  of  the  most 
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prim  I  live  and  sacred  ties  which  bind  man  to  man  before  a  state  arises  to 
develope  out  of  the  family  a  higher  unity '.  That  these  considerations  do  not 
recur  in  the  Po/i//cs,  when  he  is  expressly  refuting  Plato,  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  wish  to  repeat  himself;  partly  and  more 
especially  it  is  because  his  object  is  only  to  meet  Plato  with  arguments  which 
the  latter  must  himself  concede.  A  thinker  who  once  took  such  a  view  of 
marriage  as  Plato^  could  only  be  opposed  with  arguments  deducible  from  his 
own  premisses.  He  who  roundly  denies  that  marriage  has  any  but  a  political 
aim  is  safe  from  attack  on  the  side  of  its  moral  purpose/     SuSFflt,  (142) 

[Clearly  Onckcn,  writing  in  thorough  sympathy  with  his  authors  concep- 
tions*, understands  by  the  family  which  is  the  ultimate  social  unit  approxim- 
ately the  modern  or  monogamous  family  \  From  the  time  of  Plato*  and 
Aristotle  down  to  the  present  generation  this  belief  has  been  almost 
universal^  But  two  causes  combioe  to  render  the  Aristotelian  theory  un- 
tenable. The  comparative  study  of  customs,  ceremonies  and  social  usages 
discloses  facts  In  abundance  which  will  not  square  with  it :  while  at  the 
same  time  the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  from  man's  physical 
to  his  mental  and  social  condition  shows  us  what  interpretation  to  put  upon 
these  facts.  In  short,  when  Aristotle  derives  other  social  forms  from  the 
monogamous  family,  he  commits  a  mistake  in  scientific  procedure  :  for  the 
family  is  a  no\kax<^i:  Xfyo^fi^ov,  and  what  he  assumes  to  be  its  simple  and 
primary  form  turns  out  to  he  a  product  of  long  elaboration. 

The  facts  tell  against  a  primitive  monogamous  family  exactly  as  they 
tell  against  innate  moral  ideas,  Locke  showed  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  men  lived  apparently  destitute  of  such  ideas.  Ethnologists  are  busily 
at  work  collecting  notices  of  varieti^cs  of  men  who  are  equally  without  the 
monogamous  family  and  apparently  destitute  of  the  ideas  on  which  it  rests. 
Beginning  with  the  Auseans,  Troglodytes,  Sec.  adduced  in  this  Exctirsus, 
nearly  all  the  stages  of  social  progress  can  be  illustrated  from  the  ancient 
world,  many  of  them  from  facts  within  the  knowledge  of  Aristotle  himself*. 
The  phrase  ttvat  Kotvas^  ras  yvt^aUas  is  not  likely  to  have  been  literally  true,  or 
to  have  had  one  and  the  same  meaning,  in  all  cases ^     Few  tribes  arc  so 


*  It  is  well  known  that  Plato  was  a 
bachelor,  wliiht  Arislotle  hud  been  twice 
hajppily  married. 

*  Prof  Susemihl  is  in  no  way  respxin- 
sible  for  the  remainder  of  this  excursus, 
and  he  would  perhaps  consider  the  sub- 
ject hardly  relevant  in  an  edition  of  the 

*  But  for  this  limitation  of  his  view 
One  ken  would  have  ohserved  that  maler* 
nal  instinct*  however  important  in  Calli- 
polisj  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Libyan 
custom  in  question  which  attempts,  in  a 
rough  fashion,  to  settle  paternity. 

*  B  in.  of  the  La-ivi  is  a  most  interest- 
ing study  in  the  history  of  civilisation* 

*  McLennan'a    epoch* making   work 


Printiikff  Marriage  is  here  followed* 
Down  to  the  year  1857  its  author  accept- 
ed the  Aristotelian  account  of  the  origin 
of  society.  See  £ttc,  Brit.  (8th  ed.) 
Art.  Law,  vol.  xni,  p.  155  f. 

"  That  is,  assuming  the  reports  to  be 
trustworthy.  There  must  have  been  a 
rich  harvest  for  a  scientific  observer  in 
Greece  about  330  B.c,  How  much 
Aristotle  collected  in  No/ti^*  ^ap^afHKd^ 
we  cannot  tell:  the  few  extant  fragments 
are  of  little  value* 

'  What  d'ye  it  may  have  meant  we  can 
conjecture  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  infor- 
mation we  possess  respecting  Itawaians, 
Nairs,  and  Tibetan.^. 
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backward  as  to  have  no  rule  of  incest  at  all ;  they  mostly  follow  definite 
rules,  but  not  our  modem  ones.  Thus  over  a  wide  area  it  is  incestuous  to 
marry  within  the  group  to  wliich  one  belongs  (Exogamy)t  tlie  *  group'  being 
constituted  by  all  of  the  same  blood  who  trace  their  descent  ihrough  females 
only  from  a  common  ancestor  {who  is  often  an  animal^  a  vegetable  or 
inanimate  object)*.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  working  of  this  rule  conferred  great  powers  upon  women.  Of 
such  a  state  of  things,  known  as  the  Matriarchatc,  there  is  evidence  in  the 
important  place  of  the  Greek  female  divinities,  in  certain  legends  (c.g,  of 
the  Amazons  and  the  Lemnian  women),  in  eponyms  like  Oenone,  Thebe, 
and  Messene,  in  the  use  of  ^^rpiV  for  *  motherland'  by  Cretans  and  Messe- 
nians'*  Down  to  historical  times  it  was  in  force  in  Lycia  (amongst  a  people 
possibly  of  Indo-European  race)^  and  amongst  the  Cantabrians  of  Spain*. 
Athenian  traditions  assert  that  children  were  once  named  after  their  mothers; 
amongst  the  Locrians  nobility  came  on  the  mother^s  side*.  Kinship  is 
traced  through  females  in  Homer  and  succession  to  property  is  so  regulated 
in  the  legend  of  Meleager^.  Exogamy  must  anciently  have  been  the  rule  of 
the  Roman  gcntes^  The  Attic  law  permitted  a  man  to  marr>'  his  half- 
sister  by  the  father^s  side.  The  levirate  is  found  in  Sparta  and  in  legendar)' 
Troy« 


*  Called  a  toteoi  in  North  America 
and  a  kobong  in  Australia,  Reverence 
for  it  is  the  rudimentary  germ  to  which 
the  worship  of  animals  and  plants,  of  ilic 
animal  goclsand  the  heavenly  bodies,  can 
be  traced.  The  asparagus  ua^  the  totem 
of  an  Attic  ^^to?;  Plut,  Theseus  c.  8^7 
W«r  *I(#^ii3a«  iral  'ItoffVt  irdrpto*'  icaWcrri? 

KOiieuf^  aWdr  {f^l^itr&ai  kai  TijuaU*,  See  '  Tlie 
Worship  of  Animals  and  Plants'  in  the 
Forttii^hiiy  Reviav  Oct.  1869 — Feb.  [870. 
=*  V\3X.o' Rep.  jx.  57;  13,  Pausan,  iv. 
^683. 

•  Herod.  I.  175*  Nicolaus  Damasc, 
Frag.Hisi.  Cr,  ttl^p.  461  (Muller)  Ayictot 
rdf  7i''j'arAas  pJaWo*  ij  toi'S  Wfhpa.\  nfi^tn 

rait  Biiy tiTpdffi  Xflwavtnv^  oi>  roU  dw». 
Comp,  the  genealogies  of  Sarpctlon  and 
Gtaucus,  Horn.  //.  VI.  150  ff. :  the 
daughter's  son  succeeds  before  the  agnate. 
The  bilingual  Etruscan  inscriptions  prove 
that  Etruscans  were  named  after  the 
mother. 

-*  Straljo  m.  4  i  18,  p.  165  t6  ira^  toU 
Karra^patt  rah  dvSpat  iiHvai  rah  yv- 
vtLi^i  TpoiHa,  t6  raj  6i<yiiTipat  KXtipotrofievs 

ixdl^QiTdai  yvvai^lv.  ^x^*  l^P  '''**'**  7wa<- 
KOKparlav.  The  couvade  among  the 
same  people,  t'A.  §  17  p.  164  TtKovirat  tt 


rCtv  icaraifXi*^Q<r£u.  From  Herod.  II,  35 
matriarchatc  and  female  kinship  were  sus- 
pected amongst  the  Eg>'ptians*  Ihis  has 
!>ecu  conlirmcd  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monuments. 

^  VaiTO  a  pud  Augiustin.  Dc  cizk  Dei 
XVI 1L  9:  cp.  Justin  18-  ij  Suidas  p,  310J. 
For  the  Locrians,  Folyb.  xjt.  5  wdvra  xd 
6ia  Tiii'  wf^rfhvbjv  fvdo^n  Trap*  avroti  dir6 
Twv  yvvaiKUHf^  ovk  dvo  raJp^  djfSp-2y,  ettj : 
Aristotle  apud  Polyb,  xil.  6,  1560  b  8  ff . 
dtb  Kat  TTjtf  6yofj.affia»  ry  f^Xci  tiji'  dw6 
Twy  yvpaiKuiv  tiK^Tun  (wiBi<fav  koI  tj\¥ 
oiic€t6T7fTa  rifv  Kard  ras  yi'^atkaf  vpaa- 
tiroti/jBrfcTaif^  fTi  Hi  t6.i  ^\lat  koI  r&t  ffvpk- 
^ax'ar  rAf  wpoyotfixat  rds  dwh  twv  yvvcu* 
Kiof  dveif(oi;vT&. 

*  Horn.  liiad  \i.  661  if.  (Tlepolemos), 
xxi.  95  cp.  XXII.  49(Lykaon).  Hyginus 
FaL  210,  174  implies  that  Mcleager's 
niatemal  uncles  were  his  lawful  heirs, 
and  hence  arose  the  feud  narrated  in 
Homer  /Had  ix.  562  ff. 

^  Philarch  Quaest*  Rum,  %  6  p.  16^  D 

irpdrtpot^  yip  ovk  lyifnnw  rdt  d^'  af^rof, 
iSffTtp  ovBi  Tttf  TtT^fSar  ovSi*  dStXtpdt 
yapLovffuf^  dW  6\f/i  ffvy€X<*fprf<ray  a,v€-\piah 
iFifvtHKttin  §  108  p.  289  E  3td  rl  5i 
Tat  ifyyt'f  yiyovt  av  yapioturi ; 

*  Deiphobos  is  an  instance.  Lycorgus 
declmed  to  take  his  brother's  wife.  This 
is  a  survival  of  polyandry  which,  though 
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The  prcsuniption  is,  then,  that  the  system  of  male  kinship  established  in 
Greece  (as  amongst  other  Indo-European  peoples)  in  historical  times  had 
superseded  an  earlier  system  of  female  kinship.  And  if  so,  the  Stocks'  {yiv^) 
and  *  brotherhoods '  ((j}paTf)iai)  which  when  we  discern  them  already  appear 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  decay,  or  made  subservient  to  political  ends,  are 
the  survivals  of  the  ruder  tribal  associations,  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the 
family  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  which  were  formerly  the  only  recognized  ties 
of  blood.  Their  common  riles  and  burial-place,  the  obligation  on  all  the 
members  to  succour  and  avenge  one  another^  their  right  (in  certain  cases)  to 
inherit  property,  all  point  to  close  tics  of  kinship,  though  of  a  rudimentary 
form.  Certainly  in  no  other  way  is  the  intermixture  of  alien  blood  and  alien 
rites  in  the  same  city  and  local  tribe  so  naturally  explained.  Aristotle, 
apparently  transferring  to  ruder  limes  the  freedom  of  communication  and 
voluntar)''  action  of  his  own  day,  leaves  it  to  be  accounted  for  arbitrarily,  by 
contiguity  of  residence.  Others,  not  more  successfully,  bring  in  the  fiction 
of  adoption  and  artificial  extension  of  homogeneous  groups.  Unfortunately 
these  questions  have  been  only  recently  investigated,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  we  must  be  satisfied  with  provisional  results,  leaving 
many  nnatters  of  detail  in  uncertainty.  The  Greeks,  when  they  first  become 
known  to  us,  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  recognise  kinship  both  by  males  and  by 
females ;  they  have  marriage  by  contract  or  purchase  (see  «.  271 ),  though  traces 
of  the  custom  which  was  superseded  by  purchase,  viz-  wife-stealing,  are  parti- 
cularly well  preserved  K  What  internal  separated  them  from  the  matriarchal 
period.^  To  what  age  belong  the  terms  cited  from  Charondas  and  Epi- 
menides,  ofioatTn'ot  and  op-oKanoi  or  ^^okojtvoi  ?  And  which  is  the  true  form 
of  the  latter  word  ?  Something  of  more  than  usual  importance  is  involved 
in  this  V.  1.  The  afxoyakaKTfs  (i.  2  §  6)  were  undoubtedly  united  by  female 
kinship;  i.e.  all  the  members  of  a  yeWf  (for  o/ir>ynXiirrff  =  yfi^iJTm,  though 
Aristotle  brings  in  the  term  to  explain  the  village  community)  might  be  said 
to  be  nourished  on  the  same  mothers  milk.  On  this  analogy  the  members 
of  a  primitive  yjf /////>'  (otKot:  L  2  §  5)  may  have  been  known  as  *  sharers  in 
one  meal- sack  and  the  smoke  of  one  hearth.*  This  can  be  supported  by  two 
Gaelic  words  for  family*  one  meaning  *  those  who  eat  together  *  (coedichc), 
and  *tbose  who  have  a  common  residence'  (teadhloch)^  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  blood  tie,  which  is  particularly  emphasized  in  o^oyaarpto^  and 
d^eXtposy  the  latter  word  having  superseded  in  Greek  the  earlier  tftparratpy  as 
we  see  by  the  cognate  languages.  In  Greek  (fyparaip  continues  to  designate 
a  member  of  the  older  and  ruder  association  \ 


outraging  all  our  instincts  of  decency,  is 
an  cjilabli-ihed  inslitulionof  semi-dvilized 
tribes^  supersediiig  still  ruder  arrange- 
ments and  itself  gradually  decaying  as 
monandry  increai*es.  Com  p.  Polyb.  xil. 
6  trapa  jfjtiv  yap  roll  Aaxtdaiuoviott  kolI 
wdrpior  ^v  xcd  airvT^G^v  rptis  ApSpas  I'x*^*' 
yuinuKa  Kol  Terrapar,  tot^  3^  teal  w\dot'i 
<idrX^oOf  (SfTot,  Kol  Hkvh  tovt^p  ilvat  tcotvd^ 


y waited  Ttvi  tQv  iptXtiitr  KoKhif  Kal  ff('V'rj0€t. 

*  The  form  of  capture  a  marriage 
ceremony  at  Sparta,  Herod,  vi.  65, 
Plul.  //*-.  J  5,  Xen.  AV/.  I^c.  i  §  5.  In 
Crete,  Ephoros  apud  Strab.  X.  p.  481  D. 
The  Ionian  etiquette  (one  consequence  of 
capture),  Herod,  i.  1^6, 

-  Sftttiiex  in  Andcni  History  p.  133: 
Lang  Essays  p.  97  «. 

*  This  explanation    seems    the    most 
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V^^\ 


Aristotle  with  his  healthy  respect  for  facts  would  doubtless  have  modi- 
fied his  own  tlieor}%  if  this  line  of  inqiiir>^  had  been  suggested  to  him.  He 
had  a  poor,  though  Just,  opinion  of  the  lower  varieties  of  mankind' ;  he  has 
to  admit  that  yo/iof,  ynp^inm  fail  to  express  his  own  conception  of  marriage 
(L  3  S  -) «  'ii^d  he  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  itoirwi/ta  douXrif  Km  SouXov,  the 
different  species  of  which  he  can  hardly  have  examined  with  attention. 
Here,  therefore,  as  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  while  the  advanced  thinkers 
of  Greece  had  caught  an  early  glimpse  of  truth ^  he  is  content  with  a 
cautious  conservative  attitude,  partly  idealizing  the  actual  relations  of  husband 
and  wife  and  assuming  the  social  development  to  have  begun  from  a  point 
where  its  course  was  well-nigh  complete.] 


EXCURSUS IL 

HlPPODAMOS  OF    Mn,ETUS  :   TT.   7«    I. 

Hippodamos,  one  of  the  most  famous  architects  of  his  time,  the  first 
to  introduce  the  fashion  of  laying  out  towns  on  a  regular  plan  with  broad 
straight  streets,  see  iv(vn),  ii  §6  «.  (850),  was  born  at  the  earliest  about  475 
B.C.  His  oldest  work  appears  to  have  been  the  construction,  on  the  plan 
described,  of  the  port  town  of  Pciraeeus,  near  the  fortifications  which  had 
already  been  made  by  Themistocles.  The  market-place  in  the  Peiraeeus 
was  called  after  him  jj  'ImroSci^fior  riyopa;  Xen.  lit'll.  it.  4.  if,  Andoc.  L  45, 
Harpocr.  p.  154.  Next  it  was  he,  in  all  probability,  who  directed  the  building 
of  Thurii  444  B.C.,  since  only  a  long  residence  there  would  account  for  his 
being  called  a  Thurian,  Considerably  later  in  406  bx,  he  built  Rhodes,  Strabo 
XIV.  p.  654^  Through  the  outline  of  his  ideal  state  there  runs  the  same 
striving  after  mathematical  regularity  as  in  his  tow*n  architecture,  the 
persistent  employment  of  a  threefold  division  especially.  It  is  quite 
possible,  although  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Hilden brand  and  Oncken 
assume,  that  this  was  due  to  Pythagorean  influence  and  that,  at  least 
in  a  certain  fashion  and  to  a  certain  extent^  Hippodamos  was  an  adherent 


satisfactory,  though  we  might  have 
expected  some  nider  mark  of  comrade- 
shipi,  such  as  tattooing  (or  better  still  a 
common  totem)  to  have  come  down, 
rather  than  the  iriirt'iy,  from  the  times 
before  the  idea  of  blood  relationship  bad 
arisen.  **The  apparent  bond  of  fellow- 
ship between  the  members  of  such  a 
group  would  be  that  they  and  theirs 
hat]  always  been  companions  in  war  or 
the  chase — joint- tenants  of  the  same  cave 
or  grove."  S/udits  in  A  tie.  Hist.  p.  113. 
1  See  I.  2  §i3»  IT.  8  §  10 f,  and  ill.  11 


'  An  Orphic  poet  had  described  primi- 
tive men  as  cannibals,  Scxt.  Emp,  ix* 
1 5.  Kritias  began  his  famous  analysis  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  origin  of 
religion  thus ;    1511^  XP°*'°^  ^^  W  ^^tucrot 

vwi}piTfft,  /'m/.  I,  2  of  SisyphHS^  Sext, 
Emp,  IX.  54.  Cp*  Moschion  Fraff.  int. 
VI  (9)  apud  Stob.  EtL  i.  g.  j8  p.  140  ff, 
Epicurus  pursued  further  the  same  line  of 
intjuiry:  Lucretius  v,  921  ff. 

^  iKrl^Oij  /cari  ret  lleXowovyijinaifh.  vwh 
rod  avToi'  dp\tT€KToyof^  wr  tp^3^cllf^  vtp*  o(> 
Kai  0  lUiftcufi't.  [A  very  cautious  state- 
ment.] 
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of  tbe  Pythagoreans.  During'  his  residence  at  Thurii  he  might  easily  have 
come  into  personal  relations  with  the  sect,  as  also  with  many  other 
philosophers  and  sophists.  At  all  events  this  is  the  easiest  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  subsequently  two  works  were  ascribed  to  him^  one  on 
Happiness  {ntpX  fvdmfjtoviaa)  under  the  name  of  Hippodamos  the  Thurian, 
and  one  on  Government  (retpX  iroXtrf las)  under  the  name  of  Htppodamos 
the  Pythagorean :  we  still  possess  extracts  from  these  works  in  the  F/orr- 
It'j^ium  of  Stobaeus.  Both  betray  their  spuriousness  by  a  frequent  use 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  that  the  second  is  not  the  genuine  work  of 
Hippodamos  which  Aristotle  criticized  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  contents  of  its  fragments  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Aristotle's 
statements. 

The  genuine  ideal  of  a  polity  set  forth  by  Hippodamos,  Henkel  (p,  164  f.) 
rightly  places  amongst  the  attempts  to  effect  a  compromise  between 
democracy  and  oligarchy  or  aristocracy.  *It  is  a  democratic  feature  to 
allow  the  whole  body  of  citizens  a  share  in  public  affairs^  (i^  2,  7,  9  ttn.  253 
261,  262),  *to  restrict  legislation  to  the  negative  function  of  the  protection  of 
person  and  property'  (S  4  s.  f  //,  255  b)  'and  to  attach  especial  importance  to 
the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice'  (§5).  *lt  is  characteristic 
of  aristocracy  to  adopt  the  vote  instead  of  the  lot  as  the  normal  mode 
of  appointment  to  oflices  of  state'  (§  7  n.  260b),  *to  subordinate  the  popular 
tribunals  to  a  supreme  court  of  appeal'  (§4  n.  256),  'whereas  the  genuinely 
democratic  popular  tribunals  exclude  the  very  idea  of  an  appeal,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  committees  and  representatives  of  the  highest  power  in 
the  state.  This  same  tendency  to  mediate  is  perhaps  discernible  even 
in  the  regulation  of  professions.  Democracy  strives  after  an  economic 
development  of  the  nation,  with  which  a  prolonged  service  in  the  army 
is  regarded  as  more  and  more  incompatible :  hence  a  growing  inch  nation  to 
hand  over  military  service  to  foreign  mercenaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
warlike  character  of  aristocracy  which  sees  tn  military  service  a  science  and 
a  lifework  (Xenoph*  Oectm.  4  §  3)  leads  its  partizans  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
political  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  the  producing  classes;  the  productive 
labours  of  peace  arc  considered  irreconcilable  with  the  fulfilment  of  political 
duties  (Xcn.  De  Rep,  Lac,  13  §  5,  Flut,  Pel.  23).  Hippodamos,  then,  com- 
bines the  two  opposite  tendencies  by  granting  political  privileges  to  the 
labouring  and  producing  classes,  and  by  handing  over  the  profession  of 
arms  to  an  independent  military  caste  in  the  nation,  which  is  in  return  to 
derive  its  sustenance  from  the  pubhc  land  and  possess  no  private  property.' 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  the  Greek  democracies  the  state  had  more  and 
more  laid  aside  its  paternal  character  and  had  applied  itself  to  the  improve- 
ment of  positive  law,  in  order  to  safeguard  person  and  property  on  all  sides 
against  attack  Yet  it  was  after  all  something  novel  for  men  like  Hippo- 
damos and  the  sophist  Lycophron  (ML  9,  8  n,  552)  to  give  exphcit  and 
conscious  utterance  to  this  truth  in  theory;  and,  in  place  of  the  positive 
educational  function  which  more  or  less  Lac  on  i  zing  theorists  hke  Xcnophon 
(see  Henkel  p.  137  ft.)  Plato  and  Aristotle  assigned  to  the  law,  either  to 
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attribule  to  it  a  purely  negative  function  as  Hhe  mere  surety  of  mutual 
rights*  in  Lycophron  s  phrase,  or  with  Hippodamos  to  reject  all  laws  whose 
aim  is  not  solely  the  prevention  or  punishment  of  injuries  to  one's  neighbour 
in  honour,  property^  or  life.  We  do  not  know  for  certain  whether  Hippo- 
damos preceded  Lycophron  in  the  declaration  of  this  opinion,  but  it  is  highly 
probable:  still  less  do  we  know  whether  he  was  the  first  to  put  forward 
theoretically  this  new  principle  of  legislation,  which  broke  altogether  with 
old  Greek  notions  of  law  and  justice;  but  the  supposilion  that  this  is  so 
derives  support  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  devise  a  theoretical 
scheme  for  a  pattern  state  at  all  If  this  is  the  case,  then  in  spite  of  Hcnkel's 
dissent  we  must  credit  him,  as  Oncken  does',  with  originating  an  important 
idea  when  he  separated  morality  from  the  department  of  law,  although  after 
what  has  been  said  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  Oncken,  who  thinks  that  by  these 
conceptions  Hippodamos  had  left  his  age  far  hehind.  According  to  the  old 
Greek  notions,  to  which  Socrates  Xenophon  Plato  and  Aristotle  adhered, 
'religious,  ethical,  and  political  duties  arc  inseparably  blended  and  united 
in  law:  nothing  can  be  immoral  that  is  not  also  illegal,  and  nothing  can  be 
morally  right  and  yet  at  the  same  time  illegal.'  The  later  development 
of  democracy  had  considerably  loosened  this  unity;  after  which  Hippoda- 
mos, it  would  seem,  w*as  the  first  to  make  its  dissolution  explicitly  a  funda- 
mental principle,  rendering  impossible  all  such  extravagances  as  those  *in 
virtue  of  which  Aristotle  goes  the  length  of  requiring  the  law  to  fix  an  annual 
budget  of  children^  (IL  6  §  lo  0".  cp.  nfi.  209  and  21  j).  After  its  full  and 
logical  development  by  the  Roman  jurists,  this  principle  passed  over  into 
the  modem  state,  so  that  in  the  law  Sve  see  no  more  than  the  barrier  against 
disturbances  of  the  social  order,  and  leave  to  the  forces  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion the  training  of  citizens  in  virtue;'  The  Greek  political  theories  would  be 
ver>'  imperfectly  appreciated  if,  side  by  side  with  the  conceptions  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  we  did  not  recognise  the  full  importance  of  such  ideas  as  these,  which 
had  their  origin  in  democracy.  In  such  spheres  of  thought  there  arose  that 
repudiation  of  slavery  as  the  law  of  nature  which  in  a  certain  respect  is  all 
the  more  deser\'ing  of  admiration  for  being  so  premature.  In  such  spheres 
too,  it  is  true,  there  arose  doctrines  and  ideas  which  were  not  merely 
instrumental  in  disintegrating  the  Greek  state,  but  in  their  tendency  destruc- 
tive of  all  political  structures;  and  these  were  especially  employed  by 
Sophists.  In  opposition  to  these  ideas  even  we  moderns,  although  we  look 
at  the  state  as  a  mighty  engine  for  dispensing  justice  rather  than  for  educa- 
tion, are  obliged  to  range  ourselves  on  the  side  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
so  far  as  we  violate  our  principle  by  compulsory  education  and  the  universal 
obligation  to  military  service.  It  is  significant  that  even  fsocrates,  the 
admirer  of  an  idealised  ancient  AthenSj  assumes  this  separation  of  Jaw  and 
morality:  hut  just  for  this  reason,  since  he  too  regards  the  state  as  exclu- 
sively an  educational  institution,  he  thinks  but  little  of  a  written  code  of 
laws:  see  Henkel  p.  149  ff.     From  the  above  point  of  view  we  see  why 

'  Stttatdfkrt  I.  it+flT,  whose  account  is  in  the  main  followed  here,  the  quota- 
tion marks  indicating  actual  citations. 
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Hippodamos  occupied  himself  so  minutely  with  the  improvement  of  ihc 
judicial  system  (^  4  f.)»  And  his  political  theory  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  that  of  Phaleas  *by  its  pervading  ethical  features,  while  in  the  scheme 
of  Phaleas  socialistic  tendencies  are  prominent^  (Hcnkd) :  see  7  §  *» 
SusEii.  (2ao) 


NOTK  ON  THE  CEt/iAt::   u.  9*  7. 

On  the  Kehs  see  also  iv(vri).  2  §  10  n.  (722)  and  17  S  3  (953)  ^Lnd  iV/V, 
Eik.  IIL  7.  7,  1115  b  26  ff.  where  we  are  told  the  Kelts  fear  nothing*  neither 
earthquakes  nor  waves  of  the  sea.  *  De  Celtorum  amoribus  puerorum  testa, 
tur  eliam  Athenaeus  xin.  603  a'  (J.  G.  Sdmetder).  *  See  also  Ammian, 
MarcelL  XXXL  9*  (Fiilleborn).  Plato  Laws  I  637  D  f.  describes  them  as 
warlike  but  fond  of  drinking.  It  is  known  that  at  this  time  there  were  Kelts 
in  Western  Europe,  whence  came  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysios 
the  tyrant  who  aided  the  Spartans  against  the  Thebans  369  or  368  B.C., 
Xenoph.  Hiil.  VI i.  I.  20.  There  were  others  again  in  Hungary  and  Servia, 
who  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  had  crossed  the 
Danube,  Arrian  AnaL  i.  4.  6  ff. :  at  a  later  time  they  repeatedly  made 
incursions  into  Macedonia  and  at  last  sent  out  a  band  of  immigrants  to  Asia 
Minor,  which  finally  remained  settled  there,  in  the  country  called  after  them 
Galatia.  Hence  Aristotle  Meteor,  i.  13  §  18,  350  a  36  ff.  makes  the  Danube 
rise  in  Keltic  territory  in  the  mounlam  Pyrenc  i.e.  the  Pyrenees.  Still  greater 
is  the  inaccuracy  of  Herodotos  (n.  33)  a  hundred  years  earlier;  he  is  only 
acquainted  with  Kelts  in  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  but  nevertheless 
makes  the  Danube  rise  in  their  countr}^,  and  near  Pyrcne  which  he  turns  into 
a  town. 

To  all  appearance  Aristotle,  like  the  earlier  Greeks,  does  not  as  yet  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Germans  and  the  Kelts.  While  he  mentions  the  story 
that  the  Kelts  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  sea  AV^r.  Eik,  it  I.  7.  7,  his  pupil 
Eudemos  iiL  i  §  23,  1229  b2Sr,  speaking  more  precisely,  says  that  *lhe 
Kelts  go  forth  fully  armed  to  meet  the  waves  of  the  sea.*  The  same  story 
was  told  by  Ephoros  Fr.  44  (see  NicoL  Dam.  Fr.  104,  A  el  i  an.  l\  //.  Xll.  23) : 
Strabo  (viL  p.  293)  says  he  told  it  of  the  Cimbrians;  but  here,  as  Casaubon 
saw,  there  is  a  mistake  on  Strabo's  part.  Miillenhotf  Deutsche  Alter thums- 
kunde  I.  231  ff.  (Berhn  1870)  rightly  remarks  that  this  stor>^  could  only  refer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea:  he  thinks  it  quite  conceiv- 
able that  *  there,  at  times  of  inundation  and  high  tides,  when  no  escape  was 
possible,  the  men  put  on  their  armour,  not  indeed  actually  to  do  battle  with 
the  invading  waves,  but  in  order  that,  in  their  best  array,  like  heroes  and 
warriors,  they  might  meet  the  death  which  had  not  been  granted  them  on  the 
battle  field.  These  stories  must  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  through 
Massalia,  Sicily,  and  Italy.'  The  first  Greek  who  made  his  way  to  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Germans  was  Aristotle's  contemporary  Pytheas  of  Massalia:  he 
at  any  rate  recognized  that  they  were  different  from  the  Kelts,  but  at  the  same 
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time  undoubtedly  fell  into  the  other  mistake  of  taking  them  to  be  Scythians  : 
see  Miillenhofir  op.  c.  474—495.  Although  Mullenboflrs  views  in  regard  to 
the  amber  island  described  by  Pytheas  and  the  neighbouring  coast  of  the 
Teutons,  and  their  position  in  and  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Eider,  allow  of  considerable  doubt,  yet  this  much  at  any  rate 
seems  certain,  that  in  Pliny  A' //.  xxxvu.  35  Pytheas  Gutonibus  Gcrmaniae 
genti  etc.,  the  words  Germaniae  genti  are  an  addition  by  Pliny  himself,  and 
the  word  'Gutonibus*  is  wrong.  Pytheas  himself  meant  the  same  tribe 
*Teutones'  who  arc  mentioned  further  on  in  the  passage  (proxumisque 
Teutonibus).    Suseac,  (28T) 


EXCURSUS   III. 


The  Efhors  and  the  K6cr|tm. 

ol  iiif  "y^p  f4K}pOk  tt\v  avr^v  fx^^^^  l<^va|ilv  tols  (v  tJ  Kfi{T^  KaXov|j.Ji/oi,f 
Kdfl-poLs,  irX^v  ol  |Jiiv  14^0 j>o I.  irlvTi  r^v  apiOf^v  ol  £4  K^trjiOL  Siica  ilo-£v :   H.  10.  6. 

The  resemblance  between  the  Ephors  and  the  Ko^rfiot  is  certainly  far  less 
than  that  between  the  senators  of  the  two  slates.  For  the  Ephors  are  a 
democratic  element;  but  the  Koir/ioi,  being  elected  out  of  certain  noble 
families,  are  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic  element,  §  10,  But  the  similarity 
lies  in  this^  that  the  Kocr^o*  ton  are  changed  year  by  year,  unlike  the  senate 
which  sits  for  life;  that  after  they  have  resigned  office  their  conduct  is 
subjected  to  a  scrutiny :  and  that  in  spite  of  the  restricted  election  no  pains 
are  taken  to  exclude  all  from  the  office  but  men  of  especial  merit.  That  the 
ofBcial  powers  of  the  two  magistracies  axe  (with  the  exception  of  the  differ- 
ence afterwards  pointed  out)  the  same,  we  must  believe  on  Aristotle's 
authority:  the  only  other  difference  he  finds  is  in  their  respective  numbers. 
Both  indicate  a  contrast  between  the  proper  governmental  authority,  the 
activity  of  the  executive  or  the  administration  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  and  deliberation  on  the  other:  both  magistracies  share 
the  idea  that  younger  and  more  energetic  force  belongs  to  the  former^  while 
the  latter  is  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  age.  Lastly,  while  the  power  of  both 
has  grown  at  the  expense  of  the  enfeebled  monarchy,  only  the  Kuo-^ot  have 
entirely  absorbed  it,  so  that  the  supreme  command  in  war  is  transferred  from 
the  kings  to  them,  whereas  the  Ephors  were  content  to  direct  all  military 
operations  from  home  or  else  to  superintend  the  execution  of  everything  by 
means  of  two  of  their  number  who  were  present  in  the  camp:  see  n,  340  on 
9  §  30  (Trieber).  Compare  «.  (343)  on  9  §  ^^^  Yet  after  all  there  remains  a 
difference  which  is  by  no  means  unimportant,  viz.  that  the  Ephors  ne%'er  come 
forward  as  generals  or  superior  officers ;  all  they  do  is  to  observe  the  com- 
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manders  in  the  field.  By  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms  themselves  tKe  fifiopo* 
are  *  overseers',  the  t^otf^im  are  ^orderers'  (Oncken),  E  photos  (Strabo  p.  48 1  f.) 
also  maintains  the  similarity  of  the  functions  of  the  two,  although  the  offices 
have  different  titles:  but  he  diverges  from  Aristotle  in  arguing  from  the 
similarity  between  the  senators  in  the  two  states  to  that  between  the  Ephors 
and  KoiTfio*,  It  may  be  that  his  judgment  on  the  Cretan  constitution  is  that 
of  romantic,  uncriucal  admiration  and  that  Aristotle's  is  far  less  favourable 
and  severely  critical :  still  that  does  not  justify  us  in  inferring  with  Oncken 
(ir,  4or)  that  Aristotle  coidd  not  have  derived  his  facts,  for  the  most 
partj  from  Ephoros.  Indeed  the  conclusion  that  he  did,  receives  decided 
support  from  the  great  similarity,  which  even  Oncken  (II*  405)  points  out^ 
between  the  account  of  Crete  by  Ephoros  and  that  in  the  so-called  HoXtTf Za* 
which  we  have  under  the  name  of  Heracleides*  of  Pontes:  for  probably 
these  are  for  the  most  part  excerpts  from  Aristotle's  IIoXiTflai,  as  Schneidewin 
who  edited  them  has  shown  j  and  in  this  instance  from  his  Cretan  Polity. 
It  is  less  likely  however  that  he  could  have  taken  from  Ephoros  the  facts 
which  stand  in  strong  opposition  to  the  latter"s  verdict  of  approval,  like  most 
of  those  in  5§  12—14.    Susem.  (mo) 


The  Cretan  ir^^Coiieot, 

4>6p«»v  o&$  ^povoTv  ol  iTfpCoLKai :  IL  10.  8. 

It  is  in  itself  surprising  that  Aristotle  does  not  compare  the  Cretan 
frrpioiKot  (see  n.  355)  with  the  Spartan  irrpmijcoi,  but  rather  with  the  Helots 
(§  5,  cp,  fu  357);  and  this  becomes  still  more  strange  when  we  learn  from 
two  later  writers  on  Crete,  Sosikrates  and  Dosiadas  {Frag,  6.  2),  as  quoted 
in  Athcnaeus  Vi.  263  £  f.,  that  there  were  three  dependent  classes  of  the  Cretan 
population,  viz.  (1)  the  slaves  or  serfs  belonging  to  the  state,  the  Mnoitac, 
(2)  those  belonging  to  private  individuals,  the  Aphamiotae,  and  (3)  the 
fTfpiouto*,  with  the  additional  information  about  these  last  that  the  Cretans 
called  them  ^^ subjects '^J^  Further,  in  a  skolion  quoted  in  Athen.  XV,  695  f 
(in  liergk  Poet,  lyr.  Or,  no.  28  p.  1294),  the  Cretan  poet  Hybrias  boasts  that 
the  Mnoitae  call  him  their  lord^.  Kallistratos,  the  disciple  of  Aristophanes 
of  Byzantium,  as  quoted  in  Athen,  vi.  263  E,  describes  the  Aphamiotae  as 


^  lleraclcitles  was  not,  as  Oncken 
thinks,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  but  of 
Plato. 

KoXnmi  pLPotav^  rrpt  Si   idiav   d^afuurraf, 
T^)t  &i  wfpiolKOifi  ifwrt»c6<nn. 

*  Spear  and  sword  are  my  great  treasure 
and  my  goodly  sliield  withal,  my  Liotiys 
safeguard :  for  therewith  I  sow,  therewith 
I  reap,  therewith  J  am  called  lord  of  the 
slave-folk.      But   whoso  durst  not  carry 


spear  and  sword,  r11  !>hall  fall  down  and 
worship  (ii^e)  addressing  me  as  lord  and 
mighty  prince. 
icTi  fxot  wXoirrof  pjyas  B6pv  nal  ^l^i 

Tcvr(fi  Stffw&rat  ftvota^  Kix^rffiat, 

rat  di  fi^  TcXfiCtifT  ^*i>'  S^pv  Ktd  ^i^pof 

,.,wpo<TKxv(V¥  rl  (;a€)  fffinrdrajf 
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'  the  slaves  or  serfs  on  the  estates,  of  native  birth  but  enslaved  in  war,  who 
are  also  called  Clarotae  '*:  and  earlier  still  Ephoros  {Frag.  32  a,  in  Athen.  VL 
263  F)  says,  not  quite  correctly,  that  the  Cretans  called  their  slaves  Clarotae*. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  estates  in  the  private  possession  of  the  Dorian 
masters  were  called  fi<|)a/jitai,  as  well  as  *rXa/>u£,  which  is  the  ordinary  term  for 
allotments  of  land  :  see  Schomann  Antiguiiies  p.  298  Eng.  tr.  Accordingly 
we  should  expect  Aristotle  to  compare  with  the  Spartan  Helots  either  (a) 
both  the  clarotae  and  mnoitae  \  or  O)  the  mnoitae,  the  villeins  who  tilled  the 
state  land  or  public  domain  \  or  lastly,  if  this  seemed  inappropriate  because 
at  Sparta  there  was  no  public  domain,  (y)  the  clarotae  alone,  as  being  the 
serfs  on  private  estates.  And  a  closer  investigation  unquestionably  shows 
that  this  last  is  what  he  has  actually  done.  He  has  used  the  tenn  irfptWot 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  Sosikrates,  not  for  the  inhabitants  of 
dependent  Cretan  towns  liable  to  pay  tribute^  but  for  the  clarotae.  It  could 
not  possibly  be  said  of  the  former  that  they  tilled  the  land  of  the  Cretans  : 
nor  could  Aristotle  possibly  have  beheved  (§  8)  that  the  cost  of  the  mess  was 
defrayed  by  the  state  out  of  the  public  domain  and  the  tributes  of  their 
subjects  (which  is  the  meaning  that  the  words  (^opwp  oW  (f>€f)ov<Ttv  oi  ntpioiteoi 
would  then  have)  but  that  private  individuals  contributed  nothing  to  iheni 
from  their  own  estates.  Moreover,  a  passage  of  Dosiadas  {Fr.  i )  in  Athen, 
IV  143  A,  which  has  unfortunately  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  epitomist  and  has  probably  come  down  to  us  in  a  corrupt  text,  un- 
questionably attests  thi'>  fact  at  least,  that  at  Lyktos  every  citizen  was  bound 
to  contribute  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  estate  towards  the  mess- 
table  to  which  he  belonged*  The  remainder  of  the  passage^  I  interpret  to 
mean  that  out  of  its  own  revenues  the  state  assigned  a  fixed  portion  to  every 
family  of  citizens  and  accordingly  distributed  these  its  contributions  amongst 
the  various  mess-associations  ;  and  lastly,  we  read,  each  slave  hnd  to  pay  a 
poll-tax  of  an  Aegineian  stater.  Putting  on  one  side  this  last  point  (see 
ft,  366  on  §  8  ^.r/r.),  Aristotle's  account  in  the  main  agrees  with  this,  as  soon 
as  we  assume  him  to  mean  by  his  ntpioiKoi  the  clarotae.  Only  his  text  too, 
as  it  has  come  dow^n  to  us,  is  evidently  not  sound.  For  if  fj>i\poi  ovv  fjiepovfrtv 
ol  fTfplotKoi  can  only  mean  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  cultivated 
by  the  clarotae  which  they  pay  to  their  lords  as  rent  in  kind,  it  is  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  citizens  should  have  been  obliged  to  pay  away  the 
fitll  rent,  from  which  they  had  to  provide  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  to  the 
state  in  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  mess,  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
the  public  burdens.     Dosiadas  says  that  only  a  tenth  part  went  towards  the 


^  jiraXol'a'i  Bi  ol  Kp^rcr  rout  ^iv  it  ax  A 
w6\i»  ol  Kir  at  XP'^"'^^<'^*^»  d^^wrcts 
&i  Tovs  KaT  dypoitf  ^■yxw/j^ot'S  fxlv  rf^ras 

ptad^QA  hk  icXapurrai. 

*  KKapuntii  KpTTet  iraXoDcfi  roiH  M%ovt 
dri  TQV  ytmp.4vov  Tfpl  airrQv  KKiipotK 

'  1  read :  ^ivoirrof  twm  ytvoijAywv  tiapvut^ 
(ba^pci  T^r  Sc/cdrip  eis  rrjv  iraiplav,  K<d 
rit  T%  ir<SiXeti;i  irpoff6$ov%  [as]  iiiay4j±oi>fftif 


uifKOL'E  with  Haa5e(MiscelL  Philol  prefixed 
to  the  Brtfslau  lVinUrkiUaIi>g  in^d — 57), 
being  unable  to  accept  either  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage  which  Schomann 
doubtfully  advances,  for  the  reasons  given 
by  Haasc,  or  Haase^s  own  explanation  of 
his  conjecture  Jor  the  reason  advanced  by 
Schomann  p.  307  «*  3  Eng.  tr. 
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common  meals,  btit  the  extract  is  our  sole  authority  for  this  statement. 
And  on  grammatical  grounds  merely  the  assumption  of  a  lacuna  before 
^<J^<D*'  is  unavoidable,  whether  we  supply  <a»ro  ^op/ou  rmv:^,  or  in  agreement 
with  Dosiadas  <ti7ro  rr^t  ^tKorfis  t^v>  <^opmv» 

The  term  frtplmmi  is  adopted  by  Aristotle  in  order  to  characterize  the 
freer  position  which  these  peasants  occupied  (cp.  IL  5  §  19  '/*  171, 9  S  3  ^/t  281) 
as  compared  with  the  Spartan  Helots,  since  they  were  not  obliged  to  con- 
tribute to  their  landlords  anything  beyond  the  rent  before-mentioned^  and 
in  particular  tliey  had  no  personal  service  to  render.  For  this  latter  pur- 
pose, in  fact,  the  Cretan  Dorians  in  the  cities  made  use  of  purchased  slaves  i 
Schomann  p,  29S  Eng.  tr.  In  iv(vil).  9  g  S,  10  §  13  (cp.  nn,  8J5,  840  and 
282  on  II.  9.  4)  Aristode  expressly  draws  a  distinction  between  tlie  two  cases 
when  the  land  is  cultivated  by  SoGXo*  and  by  irtpioiitm :  and  this  would  be  a 
reason  for  invariably  rendering  the  term  TrtplotKoi  by  *  villeins'  or  'vassal- 
tenants*,  which  is  just  what  the  Cretan  irfptoticot  are,  whereas  the  Helots  are 
^vXot  pure  and  simple  ^  The  former  might  very  well  get  the  name  7r*^toticot, 
i.e.  ** dwellers  around'-,  from  living  in  the  flat  country  round  the  cities  which 
the  ruling  Dorians  inhabited;  as  Schomann  suggests  p.  229  E.  tr.^  And 
seeing  that  Aristotle  never  mentions  the  Laconian  wtploiKoif  the  attentive 
reader  will  be  less  likely  to  misunderstand  him  as  meaning  by  the  Cretan 
nfpioiKoi  a  class  corresponding  to  them.     SUSEM.  (364) 

[The  discovery  of  the  civil  code  of  a  Cretan  state  (for  so  the  Gorty^ian 
inscription  copied  in  1884  by  Halbherr  and  Fabricius  may  roughly  be  de- 
scribed) has  thrown  fresh  light  upon  these  problems  I  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  the  conclusions  of  the  Excursus  confirmed  by  most  unimpeachable 
authority*.  We  recognise  the  TrtpioiKoi  of  whom  Aristotle  speaks  in  the 
fiiiKus  of  the  code^,  and  the  rr(pimKoi  =  iin}Kooi  of  Dosiadas  and  Sosikrates 
in  the  a<f>€raipm  of  the  code,  both  these  classes  of  the  population  being 
legally  distinguished  from  the  full  citizens  (woT^^tarm)  and  from  purchased 
slaves**:  of  the  pvmToi  the  inscription  says  nothing.    Thus  the  threefold 


*  [Blackslone  himself  cotoparcs  un- 
em  and  paled  villeins  with  the  helots, 
Ci>m  nun  fat  it's  B,  IL  c,  6  voL  IJ.  p*  92* 
Prof.  Suivcmihl  renders  ^ot^Xoi  by  Leibei* 
gene,  rcpfoiffot  by  Hintersasseii.  'Ilie 
Gortynian  oUiti^  though  a  specially 
privileged  clasiS  of  villeins,  are  neverthe- 
i^s  called  ffwXot:  vU.  in/mJl 

*  But  when  Schomann  continues  *'  and 
are  actually  once  so  called  by  Aristotle/' 
he  should  liave  dropped  the  *'once'\  for 
the  term  occurs  three  tinies,  viz.  10  %  5, 
fi  8,  §  16  as  well  as  tn  the  iiiteq»olated 
passage  %  3  [also  in  c.  9  §  3].  It  is  only 
in  c,  5  §  19  that  Aristotle  calls  them 
SouXou  Hock  {Krtta  iii.  p.  38)  should 
not  have  censured  Aristotle ;  he  had 
simply  his  own  misapprehension  to  com- 
plain of:  and,  as  a  climax » the  mistakes 
of  Onckea  11,  381  f.  387  If.  may  be  taken 


to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  atiove. 

'  The  text  widi  English  translation 
and  commentary  was  published  by  A.  C* 
Merriani  in  the  Ameritoft  JourneU  0/ 
Atthanohgy  u  pp.  534—350.  It.  34—45, 

*  "Suscmihl  rightly  recognised  that 
Aristotle's  irepfaiJtot  are  not  the  wtpituKQi 
of  Dosiadas  and  Sosikrates,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  ifXaprrat :  i.e.  those  who  in 
the  code  are  called  fmKies.'*  Zitelmann 
in  Das  Uttht  voh  Gortyn  p.  63  «.  56. 

^  We  find  tsintxfi  for  olKirrfs  in  Homer, 


Sophocles,  and  an  Attic  law  quoted  by 
Lysias  X>  to,  oiK^^  ural  5ovXT}i  (Uiicheler). 
Comp,  Kallistratos  as  cited  above  p.  337 
ft.  I. 

*  The  ivBoBMa  SwXa  or  "  maidservant 
that  is  within  the  house,'*  mentioned  in 
the  code  JK  11,  is  obviously  a  *purcliased 
slave'  (xFLNT(iy)jTOf ) :  Zitelmann  ii^.  p,  64, 
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distinclioii  of  iroXifiTm,  fi(^€T£i4^oi|  FotKf€s^  answering  to  that  of  2w(ipTiarait 
wtploiKoty  fXiitrtT  at  Sparta^  is  vindicated  against  the  doubts  of  Hock,  (kote, 
Oncken,  and  others. 

Tfie  full  citizen  of  this  Cretan  city  was  necessarily  a  member  of  an 
Sraipia;  he  lived  In  his  house  in  the  town,  this  house  and  certain  cattle 
{to.  Kaprmwoda^f  Code  IV,  36),  which  he  pastured  doubtless  on  the  coramon 
lands  (hrip^o<nm\  passing  at  his  death  to  his  sons-  He  had  besides  an 
estate  ((cXapor)  outside  the  town,  consisting  of  a  certain  allotment  of  land 
and  the  foiKifs  who  tilled  it.  To  these  FoikUs  he  stood  in  the  capacity  of 
fTcioTar,  *lord^  ot  patron  us.  The  rent  in  kind  which  they  paid  him  secured 
him  leisure  to  devote  to  the  civil  and  military  duties  of  political  hfe. 

The  ri^fVmpor  was  also  a  freeman  like  the  irokmr-q^^  but  his  name  implies 
that  as  he  did  not  belong  to  any  frmpla^  he  was  excluded  from  the  citizen- 
ship. The  law  ordained  that  the  money-fine  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
compensation  for  an  offence  committed  against  him  was  only  one-tenth  that 
of  a  full  citizen,  but  four  times  that  of  a  foiKiCs  (100  staters,  10  staters, 
5  drachmai  =  2^  staters,  Cod^  ll.  3—9:  in  other  cases  the  proportion  between 
the  serf  and  the  freeman  is  I  :  2  and  1  : 5,  Zitelmann  p-  102  n.  8). 

The  Fmtcfts  were  not  free  men  :  FotK€V£  and  dmXot  are  used  indifferently 
in  the  code^  and  the  terms  dtfia^i^rm  and  icXa^ftjrai  do  not  occur.  The 
Cretan  peasants  were  in  a  state  of  viUenage  or  serfdom,  but  assuredly  their 
condition  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  bondman  or  slave*.  They 
were  annexed  to  the  lands  which  they  cultivated,  on  which  they  had  houses : 
they  arc  accounted  as  part  of  the  household  and  together  with  the  lands 
which  they  tilled  are  entitled  KXa^cr^,  They  could  acquire  property  and  are 
assessed  at  a  money- fine  for  the  offences  they  commit.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  a  villein  possessed  a  subsidiary  right  of  inheritance  to  his  lord's 
property  in  default  of  nearer  heirs".  His  family  rights  were  legally  pro- 
tected, and  he  could  marry  without  his  lord*s  consent.  He  could  even 
marry  a  free  woman,  and  if  he  was  received  into  her  house  the  children  of 
the  marriage  were  frcc'^.  In  legal  proceedings  he  was  represented  by  his 
lord.  Thus  his  status  was  something  altogether  far  removed  from  that  of 
the  servHs,  if  indeed  it  be  not  that  of  the  ciu-nSf  at  Rome.] 


^  By  the  *slrong-footetr  may  he  meant 
(i)  all  large  beasts^  as  opposed  to  sheep 
and  goats;  or  (a)  oxen  (cp.  Find.  Ol. 
XI J 1.  8 J,  where  the  scholiast  says  the 
word  means  a  bull  in  the  Delphic 
speeeh);  or  (3)  horses  and  mules,  like 

"  it  is  probable  that  the  haipia  as  a 
division  of  the  ^v\fi  ansuered  to  the 
Attic  4^parpia^  and  that  admission  to  it 
was  an  indispensable  condiiion  before 
liny  one  could  become  a  full  citizen.  See 
Athen.  IV-  21  p.  143,  Zitelmann  pp,  55, 
161.  In  the  Dreros  inscription  fines  paid 
by  ihe  KoiT^ci  are  to  be  divided  amongst 
ihc  iraipim  (p-  337)*     At  dve  foundation 


of  these  close  mess- companies  lay,  no 
doubl,  an  earlier  and  ruder  tribal  associa- 
li^on  (p.  330  f.);  cp.  Hock  Kr^fa  in.  p.  136. 
^  In  the  code,  as  by  Anstotlct  3u\oj  is 
used  to  include  any  form  of  servitude. 

*  Their  tenure  of  the  land  might  almost 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  privileged 
villeins  who  by  gradual  emancipation  arc 
on  their  way  to  becoming  copyholdenv. 

*  Coili  V.  16  raf  foiKias  ol'  ri^is  k  torn 
(  =dy  uxn)  a  irXajpor. 

*  V,  17,  Zitelmann  pp.  64,  144. 

7  vn.  I,  1  Zitelmann  p.  65  f.  That  the 
children  follow  the  status  of  the  mother 
is  probably  a  survival  of  the  matriarchatc 
and  female  kinship  j  see  above  p.  319. 

22 — 2 
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The  Constitution  of  Carthage:  u.  n  §§  3—8, 

Movers  tries  to  show  that  the  class  of  full  citizens  at  Carthage — patri- 
ctans,  nobility,  optimates — was  divided  into  three  tribes  and  thirty  gentes, 
the  former  answering  to  the  Greek  (pvXal  and  the  three  ancient  Roman 
tribus^  the  latter  to  the  Greek  <ppaTpim  and  the  30  Roman  luriae  (see  below 
on  yrpoi/crm,  and  compare  HI.  2  S  3,  9  §  '3)-  According  to  him  it  is  these 
latter  divisions  or  *  gentes'  that  are  here  called  haiplm,  *  mess-associations*. 

This  explanation  has  the  great  advantage  of  presenting  a  real  similarity 
with  the  ^iSma  in  the  Spartan  state,  although  it  is  altogether  a  false  opinion 
of  Movers  that  the  a^l,  the  sub-divisions  of  the  Spartan  tribes  (see  Sch5- 
mann  Aniiguiiks  of  Greece  L  p.  211,  p.  231  En g.  trans,)*  were  called  (ruo-a-tVia: 
we  are  unable  to  suppose  the  existence  of  any  systematic  organization  of  the 
separate  Spartan  mess-tables* in  accordance  with  tribal  divisions, or  districts 
and  places  of  residence*  {Hk  p.  27 1  E.  tr.)>  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of 
the  dvbptia  in  Crete.  It  might  indeed  have  been  the  case,  as  Movers  himself 
observes,  that  the  dinners  of  the  Carthaginian  associations  were  not  held 
every  day;  yet  they  must  have  taken  place  frequently  and  at  fixed  times  and 
were  attended  by  all  the  members  of  each  association,  out  of  whose  common 
property  the  costs  were  undoubtedly  defrayed,  *  In  the  ancient  world  feasts 
wiiich  were  held  at  stated  times  by  whole  families  or  by  poUtical  corporations 
acquired  a  politico-religious  character  and  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
sacrificial  feasts  celebrated  by  every  family  at  stated  times  which  are  men- 
tioned even  in  early  Jewish  history  (i  Sam,  c.  20.  6,  29;  c.  9.  12,  23 :  I  Kings 
I.  9j,  In  this  respect  we  shall  most  suitably  compare  the  wvctetrm  of  the 
Carthaginian  associations  with  the  banquets  likewise  held  on  certain  festal 
occasions  by  the  tin  tales  in  their  places  of  assembly  or  curttieJ  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  iraipia  was  actually  the  name  in  Crete  for  any  division 
of  the  citizens  who  dined  together  at  the  same  table  :  at  least  Dosiadas 
specially  used  the  term  in  reference  to  the  Lyclians,  dt^privrat  d*  oi  iroXirat 
ira*TfS  KaS*  iVatpfci^  Kokovin  5e  ravrai  avhptm  (I**ra^.  t  in  Athcnaeus  IV.  1 43  B). 
Mommsen  too  takes  the  Carthaginian  clubs  to  have  been  at  least  public  cor- 
porations, though  not  composed  of  the  privileged  citizens;  *  probably  guilds 
under  oligarchical  management'  (U.  p*  17  Eng.  tr.).  But  the  crvo-o-ma  at 
Sparta,  with  which  Aristotle  compares  them,  consisted  of  none  but  fuU 
citizens. 

Kluge,  Heeren,  and  most  of  the  other  commentators  prefer  to  understand 
by  this  phrase  the  banquets  of  the  pofitical  party-clubs,  since  such  oligarchi* 
cal  chibs  were  certainly  called  irmpmi  in  Greece  (cp*  «.  157),  If  we  were 
obliged  to  share  this  view,  Aristotle,  who  is  professedly  comparing  the  public 
institutions  of  the   two   states,  would   be   convicted  of  the  huge  mistake 
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of  having  compared  a  Spartan  public  institution  with  the  arrangements 
of  merely  private  associations  at  Carthage,  two  things  moreover  in  which 
one  does  nol  at  all  see  how  there  can  be  any  similarity. 

The  circuit  and  amvivia  at  Carthage  are  further  mentioned  in  Livy 
XKXIV,  6l  §  5;  their  *  meetings*  (cri!»'odot)  also  in  Thcodoros  Melocliita 
Hyponin.  c,  104  §  n  (cited  by  Kluge  p.  215):  but  from  neither  passage  can 
more  exact  information  about  them  be  obtained*     Susem.  (378) 


Klugc  and  Heeren  incorrectly  bold  that  this  is  a  difTerent  board  from  that 
of  *The  Hundred'  mentioned  §  7.  The  latter  however  is  only  the  shorter  and 
less  exact  form :  or  possibly,  as  Movers  conjectures^  p*  552,  the  number  of 
members  proper  was  really  only  a  hundred  (he  conjectures  more  precisely,  ro 
from  the  larger,  90  from  the  smaller  senate:  but  is  this  right?):  to  these  were 
added  the  highest  magistrates,  the  two  Shofetes  (see  below  jSacrAcir)  and 
perhaps  the  two  high-priests.  It  is  not  true  that  Aristotle's  statements  about 
the  Hundred  in  any  way  oblige  us  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hundred  and 
Four :  if  they  were  elected  by  the  Boards  of  Five,  why  should  this  exclude 
the  latter  from  taking  account  of  personal  merit?  Now  we  learn  from  Justin 
XIX.  2  that  the  Hundred  was  not  an  original  element  of  the  Carthaginian 
constitution,  but  was  introduced  as  a  protection  against  the  dynastic  govern- 
ment of  a  few  families  or  the  usurpation  by  a  single  family  of  despotic  power, 
about  45a  B.C.,  when  the  bouse  of  Mago,  which  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Carthaginian  power  and  had  exclusively  filled  the  office  of  general  for 
three  generations,  had  become  so  overbearing  as  to  threaten  the  liberty 
of  the  state*  For  this  reason,  as  Justin  tells  us,  a  hundred  judges  were 
chosen  &///  cf  the  number  of  the  Senators,  to  demand  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  from  the  generals  on  their  return  home,  in  order  that  the  latter, 
thus  possessed  with  a  wholesome  fear,  might  in  their  command  abroad  keep 
before  their  eyes  the  laws  and  the  tribunals  awaiting  them  at  home :  dein 
cum  familia  tanta  imperatorum  gravis  hberae  civitatt  esset  omniaque  ipsi 
agerent  simul  et  iudicarent,  centum  ex  numero  scnatorum  iudices  deliguntur, 
qui  reversis  a  bello  ducibus  rationem  rerum  gestarum  exigerent,  ut  hoc  metu 
ita  in  bello  imperia  cogitarent,  ut  domi  indicia  legesque  respicerent.  Thus  it 
was,  as  Heeren  says,  a  high  political  tribunal  exercising  powers  of  police  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  constitution,  which  however  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  soon  degenerated  into  espionage  and  tyranny :  hence  he  in  every 
respect  rightly  compares  it  with  the  Council  of  Ten  at  Venice,  and  the 
political  inquisition  connected  with  it.  Before  long  the  power  of  the  Hundred 
rose  above  that  of  the  senate,  so  that  Aristotle  g  7  calls  it  the  highest  magis- 
tracy of  all,  since  it  summoned  not  only  the  generals  *but  beyond  doubt  the 
Shofetes  [kings]  and  Gerusiasts  [senators] also,  when  circumstances  required, 
on  resigning  their  office  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  even,  if 
they  thought  fit,  inflicted  capital  punishment,  often  with  the  most  reckless 
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cruelty/  comp.  Diod.  xx,  103:  since  moreover  as  a  general  rule,  ^m  ihis  as  in 
every  instance  where  administrative  functionaries  are  subjected  to  the  control 
of  another  body,  the  reality  of  power  was  transferred  from  the  controlled  to 
the  controlhng  authority;  and  no  doubt  the  latter  came  to  interfere  m  all 
matters  of  administration/  so  that  *the  fear  of  the  board  of  supervision  at 
home,  which  regularly  meted  out  its  award  according  to  success,  hampered 
the  Carthaginian  statesman  and  gt-ncral  in  council  and  action/  Mommsen  11 
p,  17  Eng*  tn  But  there  is  no  authority  for  Mommsen^s  assertion  {ibid.)  that 
the  Senate  submitted  important  despatches  first  to  the  Hundred  and  then  to 
the  people ;  and  Heeren  is  decidedly  wrong  in  thinking  that  generally  the 
most  important  state  affairs  were  first  discussed  in  this  committee  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  larger  senate^ :  see  below  ytpovtria  and  ft.  (387)  on  S  5,  During 
the  second  Punic  war  and  the  period  immediately  following,  Livy  (XXXIII.  46) 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  describe  these  ^judges*  as,  properly  speaking,  the 
supreme  body  in  the  state,  whose  arbitrary  power  respected  neither  the  laws 
nor  the  magistrates  and  extended  lo  the  property  the  reputation  and  the  lives  of 
all,  while  its  members  were  so  closely  united  that  whoever  offended  one  had  to 
face  the  hostility  of  alL  Thus  the  state  treasurer  (quaestor)  195  B.C.,  because 
he  would  be  elected  to  this  board  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office, 
ventured  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  to  disregard  the  summons  of  Hannibal  who  was 
then  Shofete  and  probably  invested  with  extraordinar>^  powers  (praetor,  cp. 
Justin  XXXI.  2. 6»  turn  temporis  consulem:  see  below).  This  induced  Hannibal 
on  his  side  to  appeal  to  the  popular  assembly  and  to  carr}'  a  law,  that  these 
•judges*  instead  of  serving  for  life,  as  formerly,  should  only  be  elected  for  a 
year,  and  that  no  one  should  be  'judge'  two  years  in  succession :  iudicum 
ordo  Cartbagine  ea  tempestate  doniinabatur,  eo  maxime,  quod  idem  perpetui 
iudices  erant.  res  fama  vitaque  omnium  in  lUorum  potestate  erat.  qui  unum 
eius  ordinis  obfendisset,  omnis  adversos  habcbat,  nee  accusator  apud  infcn* 
SOS  iudices  deeiat*  horum  in  tarn  impotenti  regno... praetor  factus  Hannibal 
vocari  ad  se  quaestorem  iussit.  quaestor  id  pro  nihilo  habuit,  nam.,. quia  ex 
quaestura  in  iudices,  potentissimum  ordinem,  referebatur,  iam  pro  futuris 
mox  opibus  animos  gerebat.  enimvero  indignum  id  ratus  Hannibal  viatorem 
ad  prendendum  quaestorem  misit  subductumque  in  contionem  non  ipsum 
magis  quam  ordinem  iudicum,  prae  quorum  superbia  atque  opibus  nee  leges 
quicquam  esset  ncque  magistratus,  accusavit.  et  ut  secundis  auribus  accipi 
orationem  animadvertit  ct  infimoruin  quoque  libertati  gravem  esse  superbiam 


'  In  Diod.  XIV,  47.  2  the  declaration  of 
war  which  the  elder  Dionysius  sent  to 
the  smaller  senate,  was  not  read  as  Kluge 
states*  p.  103,  first  there,  then  in  the 
larger  sen  ale,  and  then  in  the  popular 
assembly;  nor,  as  Mommsen  seems  to 
suppose,  first  in  the  Council  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  Four  and  then  in  the  popular 
assembly.  On  the  contrary,  the  words 
are :  rfs  dyaytFwaOei^Tif  tv  re  rp  <TvyKKrp-t^ 
kqX  fJLfTa  ravr  iv  r^  d^^pK^n  and  au^^cXiijrof 
is  therefore  the  same  as  ^e^ouda,    the 


smaller  senate  of  thirty  (see  !)elow)>  just 
as  the  Roman  senate  is  ireqnenlly  called 
avymXyp-as  by  Poly  bios.  Conseauently  the 
smaller  council  first  deliberated  nnon  the 
document,  and  then  laid  it  before  the 
popular  assembly.  As  to  Pol ybios' gene- 
ral usage  (when  he  is  speaking  more 
exactly)  of  -ytpcutrftt  for  the  small  council 
and  avyKKrp^M  for  the  Great  Council  of 
Carthage,  see  below  (m.  ShSi),  But  the 
council  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  is  never 
called  ffvyK\T}fTQt, 
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conimy  legem  cxtemplo  promulgavit  pertulitque,  in  singulos  aiyios  indices 
legerentiir,  neve  quis  biennium  continuum  iudex  csset.  After  all  this,  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  board  and  the  Spartan  ephors  are  so 
great  that  it  would  be  quite  inexplicable  if,  notwithstandingj  Aristotle  had 
compared  another  Carthaginian  magistracy  with  the  ephoralty.  The  only 
remaining  point  which  could  render  another  comparison  possible  would  be 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Ephors  (9  §  23  n.  325) :  and  as  such  civil  judges 
the  Hundred  and  Four  are  regarded  by  Kluge  and  Heeren,  who  insist  that 
they  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Hundred  and  existed  before  them. 
But  their  own  admission,  that  there  was  no  further  similarity  between  the 
Hundred  and  Four  and  the  Ephors,  is  sufficient  to  refute  their  hypothesis. 
To  make  matters  superfiuously  clear,  the  Ephors  arc  called  the  highest  office 
in  the  state  (^fyttrnj  apx^ii  9  §  21)  in  precisely  the  same  words  as  are  used  of 
the  Hundred,  11  §  7  (comp.  also  9^197  -yop  u^^r\  tcvpla  r^v  fitylarmv  avroh 
ttrrt).  In  particular  what  is  said  of  the  Eplmrs,  9  g  26,  that  they  control  to 
some  extent  all  other  magistrates  (fiogctf  d*  av  ^  rmv  f(j>ap(iiv  apx^j  Tratra^  rvBv- 
I'ftv  rat  apxat\  IS  exactly  applicable,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to  the  Hundred* 
Even  the  remark  (9  §  20)  that  in  order  to  find  support  and  protection  against  the 
Ephors,  the  kings  themselves  had  been  forced  to  flatter  the  people,  reminds 
us  forcibly  of  Hannibal's  procedure  on  the  above  occasion,  when  he  had 
recourse  to  the  popular  assembly.  In  Aristotle's  time,  moreover^  the 
members  were  not  as  yet  chosen  for  lifCr  since  according  to  his  statement  the 
Boards  of  Five  exercised  their  powers  longer  than  any  other  officials:  thus 
we  should  be  obliged  to  assume  that  the  nomination  for  life  was  of  later 
introduction.  But  even  Livy's  account  allows  of  no  other  interpretation  than 
that  the  quaestor  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Hundred  and  Four  and 
after  resigning  his  ofEce  again  entered  this  body  or  at  least  (see  below)  had 
the  right  to  enter  it ;  and,  as  the  number  of  members  was  strictly  limited,  this 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  their  holding  office  for  life  by  the  assumption 
that  in  such  cases  a  substitute  was  appointed  for  the  jntcn^'ening  time. 
Probably  then  Liv/s  statement  simply  means,  as  Mommsen  assumes,  that 
for  the  most  part  the  same  individuals  were  always  on  this  board,  because 
each  retiring  member  could  be  immediately  re-elected,  and  that  Hannibal's 
reform  only  provided  that  no  member  of  this  Council  of  the  Hundred  could 
be  elected  to  hold  office  for  two  consecutive  years.     Susem.  (3T9). 


ot  paiTiXfts. 

Greek  and  Roman  writers  as  a  rule  call  these  officers  'kings'  and  seldom 
by  their  proper  official  title  shofetes  (suffetes),  i.e.  Judges,  the  title  borne  by 
the  heads  of  the  Israelites  before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  That 
there  were  two  shofetes  is  expressly  attested  by  Cornelius  Nepos  alone 
{Hanuik  7.  4),  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  with  the  consuls 
at  Rome  (Livy  xxx.  7.  5,  Festus  p.  309  b  29,  Orosius  v.  ii,  Nep.  L  c,  cp. 
Justin  XXXI.  2.  6) :  and  Polybios  also  vi,  51,  2  speaks  at  least  more  vaguely 
of  kings  at   Carthage  in  the   plural,  as  does  Livy  of  shofetes  at  Gades 
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(xxxviir.  37,  2),  remarking  thai  this  is  the  highest  office  amongst  all  the 
Phoenicians.  All  the  more  apposite  is  the  comparison  made  with  the  dual 
kingship  at  Sparta,  But  that  these  two  Shofetes  were  elected  from  different 
families,  is  a  statement  which  Movers  through  a  strange  mistake  attributes  to 
Aristotle,  who  only  says,  that  \Vhile  at  Sparta  the  royal  dignity  was  hereditary 
in  the  same  family,  that  of  the  Heracleidac,  which  moreover  was  not  dis- 
tinguished  by  any  special  excellence  above  all  the  other  Spartan  families, 
the  Shofetes  at  Carthage  could  be  taken  from  any  of  the  gentes  of  the  citizens 
witli  full  civic  rights,  Comp.  9  §  30  w.  (339).  Further,  Movers  thinks  that 
the  consistent  mention  in  historical  narratives  of  only  one  Carthaginian  king, 
even  in  notices  of  the  annual  election  *of  a  king*  (Zonaras  Ah/i.  viiL  8)  in 
ancient  writers  must  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  second  Shofete  was  to 
a  certain  extent  subordinate  to  tbe  first  and  appointed  more  to  act  as  a  check 
upon  him,  and  for  that  reason  mostly  elected  out  of  another,  and  prefer- 
ably a  hostile,  family  :  an  opinion  which  may  indeed  be  correct  but  cannot 
actually  be  proved,  though  this  kind  of  policy  would  be  in  further  accord 
with  the  Spartan  belief  that  discord  between  the  two  kings  was  advantageous 
for  the  state  (9  §  30)  and  was  largely  put  into  practice  at  Carthage  on 
other  occasions  also  (Diod.  XX.  10.  i  h.  1597  ;  comp.  however  on  the  other 
side  Diod-  XIIL  80.  2)^.  It  is  readily  intelligible  that  only  one  of  the  two 
Shofetes  conducted  the  business  referred  to  in  the  above  historical  narra- 
lives;  besides,  it  frequently  happened  that  one  of  them  was  absent,  because 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state  abroad*.  It  is  indeed  very  surprising 
that  Aristotle  should  designate  the  command  in  war  as  a  distinguishing 
prerogative  of  the  Spartan  kings  and  of  the  ancient  kings  in  Crete  (lo  §  6) — 
see  the  parallel  passages  given  in  ft.  (343)  on  9  §  33 — while  at  the  same  time 
expressly  noting  that  the  generals  at  Carthage  were  distinct  from  the  kings 
('I  §  9j  §  '2),  so  that  here,  generally  speaking,  civil  and  military  powers 
were  dissevered  However  it  was  not  infrequent,  especially  as  the  accu- 
mulation of  several  offices  in  the  same  hands  was  customary-  (S  13),  for  one 
of  the  two  Shofetes  to  be  invested  with  the  generalship  at  the  same  time ; 
but  then  the  supreme  command  had  to  be  conferred  upon  him  expressly  by 
ihesenatefJustinXXiT.  7,7,  Diod.  xiiT.  43.  5,  xiv.  §4.^^^^-  ^S-  2» XX.  29. 2,  cp* 
33.  2,  Polyaen,  1.  37.  2),  The  office  of  Shofete  was  held  by  the  celebrated 
Hanno  who  at  the  command  of  the  state  undertook  a  voyage^  with  60  ships 
and  30,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  to  found  settle- 
ments of  Liby-phoenicians,  and  wrote  a  narrative  of  this  voyage  which  we 


^  1 1  is  a  curious  pamllel  that  Xenophon 
in  his  pamphlet  Ih  Rip.  IjuetL  speaks 
throughoul  of  the  king  in  the  singular, 
except  once,  e*  15  §  5  (Wyse), 

*  Only  the  incurrect  statement  of  Zo- 
nares  I.e.  remains  without  justification  on 
this  view:  but  in  fact  neither  is  it  justified 
upon  the  hypothesis  of  Movers. 

•-Comp.Oros.  IV.  6»  The  words  irarA 
vh^kw  added  to  tlie  title  of  King  in  these 
passages  of  Diodoros  (jcarA  w/ioify  norc 


jSftfftXeiwi'ra  and  ^offiKia  irord  i^/ior)  have 
been  wholly  misunderstood  by  Kluge  p. 
91,  nnd  Heeren  p*  13^6-  They  denote  an 
elected  king  as  distinguished  from  an 
hereditary  king  /3acrt\«^iH  ^rari  7^11*0?,  a^  is 
clear  from  pseudo- Plato  in  Dtog.  Laert. 
tri.  82  f.  T^*  6^  ^a(Tt\eia.s  ij  fiir  /carA  f6- 
^o*-*  V  8^  Kara  ylvov  iffriv.  ^  fih  o^¥  4p 
KapxV'^^^^'f  ito-T^yofj^v  woXtTiK^ydp  iffnv. 

y€¥Q%, 
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still  possess  in  a  Greek  translation.  The  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Spartan  kings  were  as  follows :  (i)  the  Carthaginian  Shofetes  may  be 
assumed  to  have  had  like  the  kings  (iri.  14.  3)  a  sort  of  priestly  office:  (2)  in 
any  case  they  had»  as  their  title  denotes,  a  kind  of  supreme  judicial  office; 
although  after  the  appointment  of  the  council  of  the  Hundred  and  Four, — 
whose  members  were  also  called  ^*  judges"  or  shofetes  (see  above,  also  Cato 
as  cited  by  Festus  s.  v.  manmcs)^  but  no  doubt,  with  some  distinguishing 
addition,— this  would  he  mainly  restricted  to  the  duty  of  presiding  at  that 
board  fwhich  though  not  expressly  attested  can  hardly  be  doubtful)  and  in 
the  full  session  of  the  ordinary  courts  (see  below) :  further,  (3)  they  held 
meetings  of  the  senate  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  one  of  them  di- 
rected the  business  of  these  meetings  (Polyb,  IIL  33.  3,  Livy  xxx.  7.  5, 
46.  5  f. ).  Mommsen  asserts  that  the  Roman  writers  also  called  the  kings 
praetors :  but  without  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  Nepos  L  c.  expressly 
distinguishes  the  Praetor  at  Carthage  from  the  King  in  a  passage  which  is, 
it  is  true,  in  the  last  degree  confused \  we  find  that  the  term  praetor  is  only 
used  by  Livy  and  Nepos  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Hannibal  B.c\  195 
and  thus  in  any  case  denotes,  as  Heercn  and  Kluge  assume,  the  devolution 
of  extraordinary  official  powers,  although  only  in  combination  with  the 
dignity  of  shofete  (Justin  XXXI.  2.  6  turn  temporis  coftsulem^  Zonar.  ix.  14  sJ, 
T^i"  iktyifrryiv  jthv  Kapx^^*^*'**^*'  ^I^X^^)*  According  to  Cicero^s  statement,  De 
Rep.  II.  23.  42,  if  indeed  this  is  really  what  he  means  to  say,  one  could  easily 
suppose  with  Heercn  that  the  shofetes  were  elected  for  life :  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  what  Aristotle  says  of  the  Boards  of  Five  (§7)*;  and  not  merely 
Zonaras  vui.  8,  as  was  already  said,  but  Nepos  also  he.  definitely  states  that 
the  election  was  made  annually,  although  it  is  very  surprising  that  Aristotle 
has  not  emphasized  such  a  pronounced  deviation  from  the  Spartan  kingship, 
SUSEM.  (381). 

11  7t|>ov<r£a:  §  3. 

Mommsen  says  (IL  p.  15  Eng.  tr.),  it  is  doubtful  whether  along  with  the 
senate  there  existed  a  larger  one,  as  Heeren  and  others  assume.  But  at  any 
rate  Livy  xxx.  16.  3  says  unambiguously  that  thirty  leading  senators  formed 
a  smaller  council  which  had  the  real  direction  of  the  senate :  triginta 
seniorum  principes,  id  erat  sanctius  apud  illos  concilium  maximaque  ad 
ipsum  senatum  regendum  vis.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  one  of  these 
thirty  was  chosen  from  each  of  the  thirty  Carthaginian  families  (see  above). 
And  as  Mommsen  himself  actually  limits  the  number  to  thirty  on  the 
authority  of  this  ver}^  passage,  there  must  have  existed  another  larger  senate, 
because  the  Hundred  were  elected  out  of  the  number  of  the  senators  (see 
above).  Such  a  larger  council  is  usually  calied  mJyieXjjror,  even  by  Aristotle 
III.  I.  10  (cp.  H,  442),  and  although  the  terms  ytj^v^ila^  <niyicXijTOi:,  and  ^wt- 

*  Praetor    factus    est,    postquam    rex  fore  unnecessary  is  5hown»  apart  from  all 

fiierat  anno  secundo  et  vicesimo.      Hee-  other  reasons,  by  the  very  next  words: 

ren,  p.  i^^Ba.,  proposed  to  alter  rex  into  ut  enim  Flomae  Consules  sic  Cartha^ne 

dux  :  but  that  here  also  rex  denotes  the  quotanni<i  annul  btni  reges  creabantur. 
Shofcte  and  that  the  alteration  is  there-  *  TrXio^a  apx^tr  x/mw'o*'  tcS^  <£\XaiJ», 
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dpiQv  are  indifferently  used  with  the  same  meaning  for  even  the  smaller 
senate  at  Carthage \  yet  Polybios  expressly  distinguishes  the  smaller  and 
the  larger  senate  by  the  terms  yepovtria  and  trvyKXriros  X.  l8.  i  duo  fA€v.,.r^v 
€K  r^r  yrpovtriQSf  jtivrt  kqI  hi  tea  t^p  eV  r^f  iryyifXjfrou  and  XXXVI.  2.  6  rpta- 
tconiov^  Dft^poLfp... TO tiy  vlovi  ToiU  §K  r^f  avyKK^Tov  koX  r^t  yfpQv<Tlas.  Possibly 
from  ihe  last  passage  we  may  infer  with  Movers  that  both  senates  together 
consisted  of  300  members,  so  that  the  30  gentes  were  again  divided  into 
300  families,  the  heads  of  which-^if  this  supposition  is  correct — were  Hfe 
members  of  the  full  senate^  and  presumably  elected  from  amongst  themselves 
(and  probably  only  for  a  year)  the  smaller  senate  and  the  shofeles,  unless  we 
prefer  to  assume  with  Mommsen  that  the  popular  assembly  had  the  right  to 
elect  the  members  of  both  senates  and  the  shofetes  out  of  the  privileged 
gentes  (see  below).  At  any  rate  if  we  except  this  point,  Mommsen  is  right 
in  observing  that  the  larger  senate  was  not  of  much  importance  j  and  ac- 
cordingly Aristotle  evidently  does  not  notice  it,  but  in  his  comparison  with 
Sparta  is  thinking  of  the  smaller  senate,  especially  as  the  number  of  members 
either  tallied  exactly,  if  we  follow  Mommsen  in  the  assumption  (which  is 
however  wholly  unsupported)  that  the  two  shofetes  were  included  in  the  thirty 
as  the  two  kings  were  at  Sparta  '^;  or  at  any  rate  corresponded  approximately* 
supposing  the  shofetes  to  have  been  added  to  this  number.  *  It  was  this 
senate  of  Thirty  which  mainly  transacted  the  business  of  the  state,  making  for 
instance  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  war,  directing  levies  and  enlist- 
ments, nominating  the  general^  and  assigning  to  him  a  certain  number  of 
Gerusiasts  [senators]  from  whom'  *  probably,  sec  Polyb.  l.  21-  6,  ^the  subordi- 
nate commanders  were  taken  ;  to  it  despatches  were  addressed '  (Mommsen 
II.  p.  15  E.  tr.),  *to  it  reports  were  made  through  the  shofetes,  and  it  received 
foreign  ambassadors'  (Heeren).  If  it  agreed  with  the  shofetes,  see  1 1  §  5j  ''■ 
(387),  it  undoubtedly  possessed  full  legislative  powers  and  even  the  power  to 
decide  upon  war  and  peace  {n.  ^Zy\  although  in  this  respect  it  might  seem 
advisable  often,  if  not  in  most  cases,  further  to  lay  the  question  before  the 
popular  assembly.  Lastly,  it  certainly  had  the  control  of  the  financial 
administration.  Over  and  above  the  common  baths  for  the  citizens  there 
were  at  Carthage  special  baths  for  the  senators'^  (Valen  Max.  ix.  5.  ^.ext 


^  As  in  the  passages  which  Kluge  pp. 
(03,  105  f.  has  misunderstood,  viz.  Died* 
XIV.  47,  1  (see  p.  342  ft.  i)  ami  XX.  59.  i 
/urd  5#  ravra  r^  ytpovcFia^  iv  Ka.px'^^^**^ 
fiovXcvcafiivyif  wfpl  rod  ttcM^qv  [icaXw*] 
fdv^f  Toh  ciftt^Zpoif  rpia  ffrparoTreSa... 
iKwifi^'^,  The  avitiBpQt  are  the  members 
of  the  ytpoifffta  itself:  the  transaction 
takes  place  in  the  ytpovtrta  alone  and  not, 
as  Kluge  thinks,  first  in  the  smaller  senate 
and  then  in  the  two  senates  combined. 
The  word  inv^ipiOf  is  not  found  at  all  in 
the  sense  of  such  a  full  sitting  of  the  two 
senates,  as  he  asserts ;  when  applied  to 
Carthage  it  everywhere  denotes  the 
smaller  senate  only. 


^  Dunckcr  (MV/.  0/  Antiquity  ir.  p. 
185,  ed.  4,  1875)  formerly  agreed  with 
Mommsen*  But  in  the  English  transla- 
tioD  of  Duncker^  Vol.  H.  p.  275  (which 
follows  the  5th  Gemmn  edition),  this 
assumption  is  withdrawn  and  30  is  given 
as  the  number  of  senators  exclusive  of  tht 
kings. 

*  See  above  n,  (381),  also  if.  (391  b) 
below- 

^  Whether  it  was  so  **  regularly  *\  as 
Mommsen  writes,  can  hardly  be  proved. 

^  For  the  senators  Mommsen  (ii.  p. 
16,  E.  tr.)  arbitrarily  substitutes  the 
judges,  namely  the  Hundred  and  Four, 
although  it  may  certainly  be  quite  true 
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insolentiae  vero  inter  Karthaginiensem  et  Campanum  senatum  quasi  aemu- 
latio  fuit :  ille  enim  separate  a  plebe  balineo  lavabatur ;  cp,  Juven.  v.  90 
propter  quod  Romae  cum  Bocchare  nemo  lavatur,  also  Movers  p,  501  //.  57). 
The  deputies  of  the  senate  (triVffipoi)  with  the  army  formed  part  of  the 
general's  council  of  war,  Polyb.  in.  71.  5;  and  in  the  oath  ratifying  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  next  to  *  Hannibal  the  generaP  and  his  three 
lieotenant-gencrals  mentioned  by  name,  all  the  senators  in  his  camp  and  all 
the  Carthaginians  serving  under  him  are  introduced  without  mention  of 
their  names,  jcnl  izmntt  m.  yt^otio-tatrTal  Kap^iJ^'**'***'*'  ^'^'^  tivrov  Km  ^avn^ 
Krtpxi^Soi'tot  m  (TTpoTfvo^ifi'ot  ficT*  <ii*Tfjt^  Fotyb*  VI L  9  S  ^  S  4-  Movers,  p.  498^ 
prefers  to  understand  members  of  the  smaller  council  by  the  three  former 
names,  and  only  members  of  the  larger  council  by  the  yfpot^o-iqo-rat ;  but  this 
title  is  not  suitable  for  the  latter,  nor  can  it  be  shown  to  have  been  given  to 
them  anywhere  else.  It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  for  Movers  to  assume  (p.  522 
n,  308)  that  these  plenipotentiaries  of  the  senate  also  belonged  to  the 
Hundred.  These  deputies  strongly  remind  us  of  the  ephors  sent  into  the 
field  along  with  the  Spartan  king  (cp.  nn,  340,  360).     SUSEM.  (382) 


^The  kings  and  the  senate,  if  both  are  a^^reed,  have  it  wholly  in  their 
own  power  to  bring  any  given  question  before  the  people  or  not  r  if  however 
they  are  not  agreed,  the  popular  assembly  must  decide  the  question.  But 
whatever  is  submitted  to  the  assembly,  the  people  are  not  merely  allowed  to 
listen  to  the  resolves  of  the  government,  but  have  the  supreme  decision^  and 
any  citizen  who  likes  may  oppose  the  propositions  submitted,  which  is  not 
allowed  under  the  01  her  constitutions,'  at  Sparla  and  in  Crete:  §§  5,  6» 

Kluge  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  passage  to  mean  that  unless  the 
whole  body  of  the  senators  was  unanimous,  a  question  had  to  be  brought 
before  the  popular  assembly  ;  that  this  was  not  the  case  may  be  seen  from 
Livy  XXI.  c  3  f,  c.  9  §  3— II  S  2i  xxill.  c.  12  ff.  However  the  senate  and 
the  shofetes  might  often  find  it  advisable^  as  was  remarked  above  {n.  382 ), 
to  bring  important  and  critical  matters  before  the  people  of  their  own  free 
wilL  Gradually  this  would  become  more  and  more  frequent ^  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  according  to  Polyb.  VI.  51,  6,  the  popular 
assembly  at  Carthage  already  had  the  greatest  inilucnce  on  deliberations, 
whilst  the  senate  held  this  position  at  Rome  (rij*  TrXrtcmji'  hyya^w  §»  rols 
hm^Qvkimi  irapa  ^iv  Kapj(i]hoitiQis  0  SiJ^p  ?5ij  ^fTftXj7<f»fi,  wapa  St  'Pw^/oir 
dicpATfv  *ix(v  ij  (TvyKXijTOi),  And  yet  even  this  very  war  was  decreed  by  the 
shofetes  and  the  senate  alone,  Polyb.  11 L  ;i3^  Livy  xxr.  18.    Susem.  (387) 


that  the  latter  are  ako  calletl  "  senators  ^* 
by   the   Greek  and   Ronuin   writers,   as 


being  elected,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  (smaller  and  larger)  senate. 
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at  iTiVTopx^^ 

This  is  all  we  know  of  these  Boards  of  Five  ;  we  are  therefore  reduced 
to  uncertain  conjectures  respecting  them.  But  above  all  nothing  should 
be  read  into  this  passage  which  is  not  contained  in  it.  Now  it  says 
that  there  was  not  merely  one  such  corporation,  as  Movers  makes  out 
(p.  499  f  n.  53),  but  a  number  of  boards  :  it  does  not  say,  as  Kluge  and 
others  state*  that  the  members  of  these  boards  afterwards  entered  the 
council  of  the  Hundred,  but  only  that  they  ekcUd  that  council  :  nor  does  it 
say  that  before  entering  upon  office  they  had  invariably  filled  another  office, 
and  after  the  expiry  of  their  term  again  filled  such  an  office,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  they  discharged  the  duties  of  the  same  office  as  members  elect 
beforehand  and  as  members  retired  for  some  time  afterwards,  probably  in 
the  capacity  of  assistants,  substitutes,  or  assessors. 

Further  Hceren  has  shown  that  the  government  of  the  provinces 
did  not  belong  to  this  office,  as  Kluge  assumed  :  but  Kluge  and  Heeren 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  total  number  of  the  officers  requisite  for  the 
special  administration  of  Carthage  itself  were  included  in  them  :  conse- 
quently the  state-treasurer  (see  above  p.  342),  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
the  shofetes  at  Gades  and  therefore  as  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  state 
(Livy  xxvtit.  37.  2),  and  the  censor  (praefectus  morum  :  Nep.  Hamilc*  3,  2) 
would  have  belonged  to  them.  And  then  certainly  by  principibits  quihndam 
et  magisiraiibus  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the 
events  of  b,c  195  (cited  above  p.  342),— vectigalia  publica  partim  negle- 
gentia  dilabebantur  partim  praedae  ac  divisui  principibus  quibusdam  et 
magistratibus  erant,  xxxin.  46,  8^ — ^w^e  should  understand  with  Movers  the 
magnates  of  Carthage  employed  upon  the  Boards  of  Five, 

But  there  is  at  least  as  much  probability  in  another  conjecture,  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  fact  that  the  Boards  of  Five  elect  the  Hundred,  According 
to  Aristotle's  own  statement  (11  §7  s.  f.,  in.  i  §  n  cp.  /;/;.  39r,444)  there 
was  more  than  one  board  of  judges  at  Carthage,  and  thus  far  there  is  some 
truth  in  Heeren's  and  Kluge's  mistaken  severance  of  the  Hundred  and 
Four  from  the  Hundred  (see  above,  p.  341).  The  Hundred  was  one  such 
board  and  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  the  Boards  of  Five  constituted  the 
others  ;  that  they  had  exercised  high  political  jurisdiction  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Hundred  for  the  loss  of  which  they  were  compensated  by  being 
at  least  allowed  to  elect  the  members  of  the  new  court  of  justice,  while 
they  retained  the  ordinary  criminal,  as  well  as  the  entire  civil,  jurisdiction, 
its  different  branches  being  assigned  to  different  committees  each  of  five 
men,  while  cases  of  special  importance  were  no  doubt  definitively  decided 
in  ftill  session  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  two  shofetes  as  chief 
justice.  This  conjecture  further  receives  considerable  support  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  these  Boards  of  Five  that  are  said  to  have  discharged  their 
duties  without  pay  and  not  to  have  been  chosen  by  lot,  which  is  not  easily 
intelligible  except  as  in  contradistinction  to  the  popular  courts  in  democratic 
states.     Also  immediately  after  (r)  the  Boards  of  Five  and  (li)  the  Council 
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of  the  Hundred  Arislode  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  exclusive  administration 
of  justice  by  boards  appointed  expressly  for  this  purpose  ;  and  this  fact 
favours  the  supposition  that  these  boards  were  simply  and  solely  the  two 
already  mentioned  together  with  the  two  shofetes  or  chief  judges.  Moreover 
in  their  election  of  the  Hundred  and  Four  the  Boards  of  Five  were  by  no 
means  entirely  free,  btit  obliged  at  least  in  part  to  select  from  certain  officials 
of  the  previous  year :  at  any  rate  it  appears  to  follow  from  Livy's  account 
(see  above  //.  379),  that  the  state  treasurer  had  a  right  to  be  elected  to  the 
Hundred  and  Four  in  the  following  year,  and  the  Boards  of  Five  could  only 
pass  him  over  for  very  special  reasons-  But  they  evidently  could  not  elect 
members  of  their  own  body  to  the  Hundred  and  Four,  as  would  else  have 
happened  frequently;  and  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  may  perhaps  have 
been  that  in  the  following  year  they  had  to  continue  to  discharge  their  own 
official  duties,  as  described  above :  unless  we  arc  bound  to  suppose,  that  here 
too  the  principle  of  concentradug  various  ofEces  upon  one  person  (§  13) 
was  applicable.    Susem.  (390) 


I 


01  crrfKLTTiyciC 

The  powers  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable and  in  purely  military  matters  perhaps  unlimited,  although  they 
were  also  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  council  of  war  (see  above  //.  382)* 
But  state  affairs  were  undoubtedly  managed  by  the  general  in  conjunction 
with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Senate,  and  alliances  were  hkewise  concluded 
(as  above  //.  382)  by  him  in  the  name  of  the  Senate  (Heeren).  Isocrales  (iiu 
24)  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Carthaginians  had  an  oligarchical 
government  at  home  but  a  monarchical  government  in  the  field  r  which 
means  of  course,  that  the  generals,  not  the  Carthaginian  'kings  ^,  exercised 
such  a  government;  whereas  Movers  (p.  540)  takes  it  to  mean  that  *thc 
Shofetes  were  not  held  to  be  kings^  unless  they  were  also  generals.'  The 
Carthaginian  generals  are  moreover  called  dictators  by  the  Romans,  Justin 
XIX.  J.  7^  Cato  cited  in  GeUius  X.  24. 7,  Frontin.  Strateg,  ll.  l  \  as  well  as  that 
one  of  the  generals  who  discharged  his  duties  in  Carthage  itself  as  director 
of  the  entire  military  administration,  or  war  minister,  Livy  XKill.  13.  8*.  The 
fact  that  state  appointments  at  Carthage,  in  particular  the  offices  of  shofete 
and  general,  could  be  bought,  which  is  likewise  attested  by  Polyb,  vr  56.  4, 
seems  to  point  to  a  right  of  election  or  confirmation  by  the  popular  assembly: 
yet  possibly  the  smaller  or  the  larger  senate  may  not  have  been  inaccessible 
to  bribery,  in  spite  of  the  fact  ihatj  in  order  to  guard  against  it,  only  the 
richest  citizens  were,  as  a  rule,  elected  into  the  smaller  senate  (§  4)*  This 
much  seems  certain,  that  the  election  of  the  generals  rested  with  the  smaller 


I 


*  There  is  no  ground  for  asj*uming 
with  Kluge,  p.  gif.*  Umt  the  Lenn  dic- 
tator was  especially  applied  \o  those  who 
were  at  once  shofcles  and  generals,   or 


that  the  Hasdndial  in  question  filkd  both 
offices  in  conjunction  eleven  times. 

-  At  least  L  take  this  to  be  the  most 
probable  view. 
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senate:  see  Diocl.  xiii.  43.  5  {Karitm^aavi  cp.  above  n.  381),  XX.  la  1 
(ij  y§pQV(rla,.,irrfivmiym^„,ht€bfi^€).  But  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
election  required  to  be  coniirmed  by  the  popular  assembly.  At  least  when 
Hannibal  was  elected  by  the  army  the  Senate  was  not  satisfied  with  an 
approval  of  the  act  on  its  own  part,  but  inviled  the  popular  assembly 
to  confirm  it,  Polyb.  IlL  13*  4;  and  such  a  confirmation  may  have  been 
requisite  for  the  appointment  of  the  senators  and  shofetes,  in  case  it  did  not 
entirely  rest  with  the  popular  assembly  to  elect  them  (see  above  n,  382). 
SUSE&L  (392  b). 


EXCURSUS  V. 


The  Solonian  Constitution:  u.  12,  3. 

The  question  whether  in  reality  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubting 
this  slatementj  as  Schomann  tries  to  show*,  must  in  this  place  be  left 
undecided-  Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  words 
and  the  question  whether  they  are  really  by  Aristotle.  In  the  first  place 
Schomann  has  sufficiently  refuted  the  monstrous  construction  which  Em. 
Miiller  and  Oncken^  have  put  upon  the  singular  form  to  ducflonipio*'  here 
twice  used,  as  if  it  did  not  mean  the  Heliaea,  but  the  whole  community 
assembled  to  demand  an  account  of  their  stewardship  from  the  retiring 
officials— *a  general  assembly  of  the  people  before  which  the  judicial  autho- 
rities were  brought  to  render  an  account  of  their  office^  appeals  were  entered 
against  their  decisions,  and  these  decisions  cancelled  confirmed  or  amended 
at  pleasure.*  It  is  another  matter  when  Frankel  The  A (ik  ^tKaurripta  p.  63  C 
infers  from  IJI.  1 1,  8  that  the  genuine  Aristotle  did  not  intend  to  ascribe  the 
establishment  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Heliaea  to  Solon,  but  regarded  the 
matter  essentially  in  the  same  light  as  Frankel  himself,  who  was  partially 
anticipated  by  Em.  Miiller  and  Oncken.  His  view  is  that  in  certain  cases 
Solon  gave  the  assembled  community  the  right  of  rejecting  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  their  magistrates ;  that  he  compelled  the  magistrates,  when 
their  commission  expired,  to  render  an  account  of  it  publicly  to  the  people  in 
their  assembly,  where  it  was  open  to  the  people  to  bring  a  charge  against 
them  which  the  Areopagus  had  to  decide.  Now  this  hypothesis  respecting 
Solon*s  legislation  may  be  correct  or  not  j  but  at  any  rate  let  the  critics  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  for  it,  and  leave  Aristotle  out  of  the 
qviestion.  Even  he  was  by  no  means  infallible  in  matters  relating  to 
Athenian  constitutional  history,  Had  Frankel  not  severed  the  passage 
in  B.  III.  from  its  context,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  Aristotle  is  saying 


^  This  exposilion  Frankel  has  not 
quite  fairly  passed  over. 

*  The  rcfutaijon  has  not  prcvente<l 
Oncken  from  simply  repealing  his  asser* 


tions  over  again*  Cp.  n.  (409).  I  do 
not  defend  cveiylhiug  which  Schomann 
has  stated*  as  is  clear  from  Ihe  sequel. 
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precisely  the  same  ihin^  as  here,  only  in  fewer  vNords,  There  he  says  that 
the  people  must  be  suffered  to  participate  in  the  deliberative  (or  decreeing) 
and  the  judicial  functions,  and  these  only;  and  therefore  Solon  rightly 
ordained  that  it  should  merely  elect  officers  of  state  and  require  them 
to  render  an  account  *.  Here  he  says  that  Solon  allowed  the  people  these 
two  most  indispensable  rights  and  accordingly  instituted  tribunals  taken 
from  the  whole  people  with  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  without  exception. 
If  then,  as  Frankel  thinks,  it  is  really  a  contradiction  to  say  both  in 
one  breath,  at  least  the  mistake  has  been  committed  not  merely  by  the 
assumed  interpolator,  but  by  the  genuine  Aristotle,  Furthermore,  if 
Frankei's  explanation  be  consistently  applied  to  vi(iv),  14  §  3,  §  6,  §  lo 
(see  mu  1319,  1325,  1332)  it  must  lead  to  this  absurdity;  that  wherever  a 
popular  assembly  took  into  its  own  hands  the  control  of  responsible  officers 
of  state  Aristotle  was  only  acquainted  with  two  results,  one  of  which  in- 
variably followed,  either  condemnation  by  the  assembly  itself  or  a  reference 
to  the  Areopagus  or  some  similar  board;  and  that  in  no  case  was  the 
matter  referred  to  a  popular  tribunal.  And  since  Aristotle  regards  those  two 
fundamental  rights  as  the  most  indispensable  concessions  to  the  democratic 
principle,  without  any  indication  that  they  should  be  limited,  it  is  in  itself 
scarcely  conceivable  that  he  should  nevertheless  have  tacitly  introduced 
the  limitation  that  it  is  sufficient  for  the  people  to  frame  the  resolution  of  ac- 
cusation without  either  proceeding  themselves  to  give  a  verdict  or  to  pro- 
cure the  verdict  of  condemnation  through  a  popular  court ;  but  that  the  case 
must  be  referred  to  a  n on- democratic  board  neither  taken  from  the  whole 
people  nor  even  directly  elected  by  the  people*  But  if  he  regarded  those  two 
concessions  in  the  sense  explained  above,  it  is  not  only  not  *  obscure^,  but 
from  this  point  of  view  even  strictly  consistent  that  the  gradual  development 
of  absolute  democracy  should  be  characterized  as  their  result  in  Athens, 
brought  about  not  through  Solon's  fault  but  by  the  course  of  events^:  though 
Frankel  may  again  object,  rightly  or  wrongly,  from  his  point  of  view*  that  to 
entrust  popular  courts  with  power  must  he  regarded  as  the  consequence 
and  not  the  cause  of  the  democratic  state  principle.  Lastly,  the  Athenian 
Heliaea  consisted,  as  Frankel  very  ably  proves  (pp.  t — 21),  of  all  Attic 
citizens  over  30  years  of  age  with  full  civic  rights,  not  legally  hindered  by 
other  employment  from  entering  their  names  in  the  list  of  judges  for  the 
year,  who  had  actually  had  their  names  so  entered  and  (p.  51  ft,  cp,  pp. 
21  —  51}  not  only  this  Heliaea  as  a  complete  body  but  even  each  separate 
court  of  justice  formed  out  of  it  was  similarly  regarded  as  another  eVKAjjcrta^  as 


*  Fninkel  himself  observes  (p.  47)  that 
in  the  tTeaty  of  peace  with  ChaJcis  (445 
B.C.)  €udv»a,i  has  the  wider  sense  of 
**trijils"  generally,  and  not  the  later, 
narrower  sense  of  "trials  "  of  state  ofTicers 
because  when  presenting  their  accounts 
they  have  not  been  granted  a  discharge; 
Wilamowitz  Am  Kydathcn  p.  88  f.  shows 
that  the  word  has  not  even  the  furmer 


sense  in  that  place  but  means  **  punish* 
ments.** 

^  For  in  any  case  it  is  not  from  such 
point  of  view  that  we  can  decide  what 
Aristotle  may  or  may  not  have  said* 

*  It  is  indeed  more  than  questionable 
whether  hXin  — inKky^ixk^  popular  assem- 
bly, is  really  only  a  shorter  form  of  TJXiala 
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a  representation  of  the  popular  assembly '.  All  the  more  readily  and  fittingly 
could  Aristotle,  if  he  ascribed  their  foundation  to  an  author  so  early  as 
So!on,  characterise  them  as  a  boon  granted  to  the  people  itself  and  to 
democracy^.  All  this  however  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  on 
Ariiatotlc's  view  even  Solon  at  the  same  time  granted  to  the  popular  assembly 
also  certain  plenary  powers  wiih  reference  to  the  deposition^  punishment, 
and  control  of  the  officers  of  state :  indeed  on  the  analogy  of  Yl(iv}^  14,  6 
{iu  1325)  there  is  a  certain  probability  even,  that  by  his  remarks  in  IL  12  §  5 
Aristotle  intends  to  refer  back  to  Solon  the  right  of  laying  complaints  or 
information,  brought  against  officers  of  state  during  their  time  of  office, 
directly  before  the  popular  assembly  for  immediate  decision  or  with  a  view 
to  further  proceedings''*     SuSEM.  (iOa). 
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THALETAS:     II.    12*  7. 

Thalctas  or  Thales  was  in  reality  a  lyric  poet  (as  indeed  we  are  told  in 
Plutarch)  and  musical  composer  of  Gortyn  (or  according  to  Suidas,of  Elyros) 
in  Crete,  younger  than  Archiiochus  j  the  first  to  introduce  the  paconian  and 
Cretan  rhythms  into  artistic  lyric  poetry  and  vocal  music  (Glaukos  cited  in 
riutarch  Dd  Music.  10.  1 134  D,  E»  Ephor.  in  Strabo  p.  480  f ).  These  he  bor- 
rowed from  the  sprightly  native  dance  tunes  sung  to  the  dance  in  the  worship 
of  Apollo  in  Crete  (Athcnae.  v.  iSi  u),  which  were  called  Paeans  and  Hypor- 
chemes,  and  it  was  songs  of  this  kind  which  he  himself  wrote  and  set  to  music 
and  brought  to  their  artistic  perfection  (Heracleid.  Pont,  quoted  in  Pint. 
A*  Music,  9,  1134  e\  SchoL  on  Pind.  Pyth.  n.  127)*  availing  himself  in  them 
not  only  of  paeonian  rhythms  and  metres,  but  probably  of  dactylic  rhythms 
and  rhythms  compounded  of  successions  of  dactyls  and  trochees.  According 
to  the  stor>'  which  dates  from  so  early  a  writer  as  Ephoros,  Lycurgus  while 
staying  in  Crete  despatched  Thai  etas,  a  man  well  versed  in  politics,  to 
Sparta,  in  order  that  he  might  by  means  of  his  songs  spread  the  spirit  of 
political  harmony  there  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  Lycurgean  reforms  in 
the  constitution.  But  another  and  far  more  credible  legend  informs  us  that 
Tbaletas  was  summoned  to  Sparta  by  the  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle  in  order 
to  jissuage  a  pestilence  by  his  musical  art  (Fratinas  fr.  8  in  PluL  De  Music. 
42.  1 146  C,  Plut  PAiios,  cum  prindpi^HS  5  p»  779  A,  Aelian.  P\tr.  HisL  XI L  50; 
C|K  Strabo  p,  482)*    It  can  hardly  be  decided  whether  the  only  signiticatioa 


or  indeed  whether  the  two  words  me 
at  all  oonnected  in  their  dcri^^tion :  sec 
WikuBOwiU  #/*  t.  pp.  87^^. 

*  Ftinkel*  pp^  it — 97,  «ideairoiir»  to 
dK>v  that  the  lieltaeii  possessed  tmpor- 
tHtt  fooctkMis  besides  tliose  of  a  jodicml 
witure,  but  he  can  hardly  be  sadd  to 
hare  sofccccded* 


'  And  that  they  were  at  leist  earlier 
than  Clebthenes,  and  may  iImis  vefy  vrcU 
have  existed  tn  Solon's  tiines  or  even 
hefince  them,  b  shown  by  WiLunowit% 
pp.  «4— 9^ 

*  E.g.  to  indiioe  the issemhly  lot 
the  migtstnte. 
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underlying  these  legends  is  one  which  belongs  to  the  history  of  literature, 
symbolizing  the  healing  and  soothing  powers  of  poetry  and  music^  or 
whether  Thaletas  was  actually  a  priest  wielding  expiatory  powers  like 
Epimenides  (Exc  i  to  B.  i) :  the  latter  explanation  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  at  his  home  of  Gortyn  there  was  really  a  shrine  of  Apollo,  to  which 
embassies  were  sent  from  foreign  states,  to  obtain  aid  in  case  of  pestilence 
(Stephanos  of  Byz.  s.  v.  Tofmnf).  In  any  case  Thaletas  was  also  employed  in 
Sparta,  perhaps  about  665  B.a  (?),  and  introduced  the  Cretan  paeans  and 
byporchemes  there  also:  the  Laconian  Sosibios, /r^igr.  5  in  Athenae.  xv. 
687  C,  relates  that  his  songs  were  sung  even  at  a  later  time  at  the  Gymno- 
paedia  along  with  those  of  Alcman.  In  Crete  he  composed  in  Knosos  as 
well  as  in  his  native  town :  for  in  all  probability  he  was  the  same  as  the 
Knosian  rhapsode  Thaletas  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  in  Suidas 
(Suidas  asserts  that  Thaletas  of  Gortyn  lived  before  Homer),  and  the  same 
as  the  Thales  who  is  said  by  Demetrios  of  Magnesia,  in  Diog.  Laert  i.  38, 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  likewise  Lycurgus. 
See  on  Thaletas  Litzinger  De  Thaleta  poeta  Essen  1851.  4,  H6ck  Kreta  iii. 
339  ff.,  Bemhardy  History  of  Greek  Literature  3  ed.  i  p.  378,  Christ  Metrik 
p.  415  ff.,  also  E.  Curtius  History  of  Greece  I  p.  182  Eng.  trans«    Susem. 
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a 8  VTTo  rwwi/  elpfjpLtva^,  ea-im  T£$€Ci>p7}p.ijja  top  rpLirov  rov^ 
31  §  1  TOP*  rw  Trepl  woXireia^  iiria-fcoTrouPTij  zeal  rh  iKaarri  *cat 
TToia  ri^t  a^eSov  wpmrrf  a-xi'^i^  wepl  TroXfca?  IBeh*,  ri  irori 
ia-rtp    r)    TToXi?.       iw    ^ap    a^(f»t^0rfrovinif,    ot    fih    <fyaa-fcoi/T€^  I 

35  T^i^  TToXtJ/  7r€irpa)(ivai  rrjv  Trpa^u*,  ot  S'  ov  n}p  woXiv  dWu 
Tf}p  dXtyapxt^P  ^  toi/  rvpauvop*  tov  hk  wokirtKov  ical  rou 
vofiodirov  TToaap  ipm^^p  Ti}v  7rpajpiaT€iav  ovaap  W€pl  woXiP, 
f)     S^     TToXtTc/a     rwp    t7}p    itoKip    oIkovvtojp     iarl     rd^i^    rh* 

In  the  notes  to  this  book  fr.  denotes  the  palimpsest  Vat*  gr-  ugB,  collate*!  by 
Hcylbut  in  Rhnn.  Mus,  xui.  1887.  p.  loa  ff.  See  Exc.  ill*  p.  454.  As  a  rule  it  is 
without  accents  or  breathiiigSj  nor  are  the  words  in  a  sentence  separated- 

1174  k      The  first  sentence,  17  ra  y^i»  ovtf 18  Tovrsf^  was  by  all  previous 

editors  appcndetl  to  II.  11  ||  iS  eirfn^^^vat  Koraqs  ;  cp.  If.  1. 1,  but  see  Diltenberger 
ij/,  r.  ijf58  £  II  TovTdv  *  *  Thurot;  t^  <;3^>  ?  Susem.  This  M  is  all  that  we 
require  ;  whether  its  loss  is  due  to  the  copyists  or  to  some  ulterior  cause  is  uncertain, 
see  Introd,  p.  14  if.  3  |1  31  ifal  before  t(i  ^*f<wnj  omiitc<l  in  F  Ar.,  perhaps  rightly  jl 
38   17  re  ?  Susem.     |1    ivriv  {iirrtM  P*)  after  ro^if  ti$  U*  P^ 


B*  111  includes  two  parts:  a  statement 
of  General  Prlnclplei,  cc.  1—13,  followed 
by  a  review  of  Monarcliy,  cc.  14 — IS, 
the  first  of  the  forms  of  government  exa- 
mined in  detail.  See  Analysis  p.  108  ff., 
IntroiL  37  fT-  The  former  part  is  the 
most  valuable  exposition  of  AriHtotle*s 
positive  pohtical  theory  to  be  found  in  ihe 
whole  work.     Comp.  Oncken  11  pp.  1 1  7 

—  •74* 

cc.  t,  1.     The  definUion  af  consfitttiian 

i0  ht  obtained  by  n fir  met  ta  a  city  and 
citizfti:  §§  r,  a.  Ndther  (i)  nsidcme, 
%  3i  ^^^f"  (ii)  f^^  €njoymmt  oj  Ugal  rights ^ 
§  4,  constituUs  dtizcnshij^,  biti  a  share  in 
executive  functions  §§  5 — 7.  The  defini- 
tion applies  to  a  zHstying  extent  in  dif- 
feretU  states :  §§  8 —  1 1 .  /Remarks  on  a 
rough  mode  of  defining  citizens  by  descent 
I  §  II— ^§3t  iiftd  on  the  exercise  of  civic 
rights  by  persons  not  entitled  to  them :  t 


Mr  A.  C.  Bradley  has  some  valuable 
remarks  on  Aristotle's  conception  of 
cilixenshi  p  in  Helieuica  pp*  1 1 3^1 1 8. 

1174  b  27  KvpCttf]  Constitutions 
**  proper,*'  i.e.  those  actually  in  force 
or  *  valid  *  in  existing  states  as  opposed 
to  schemes  on  paper.  So*t'p^4J!  with 
^ir/crratf^ai,  to  know  properly  or  uncon- 
ditional ly«  is  opposed   like  dirXJf  to  i^ 

^^  aXXd  T^v  iXtY*PX^*'l  **  '^^t  it  is 
not  the  sfate  which  has  done  lhi*j  or  that 
but  the  oligarchy."  Comp*  Time.  111. 
61  g  4  (Eaton)  and  «.  (455)  on  C  3  §  1 
below.     StTSEM.  (433) 

36  iroX.  Kctl  Tov  vajv.]  See  above  on 
1.  I.  1,  u.  n.  1. 

T^S  T(i|tf  Tisj  **a  certain  ordering  of 
the  inhabitants.'*  The  character  of  this 
organ iiation    h  explained  6  §   1   irAfwt 

T^  Kvptat  irdiTwr,  «.  (511),     Comp.  Vi 
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40  /iCf    iTVV€(TTtidTmv    S*    cV     TToXXcyi/    ^QpmVj    hrfKov    on    irpQT^pov 

o    TToXtTTj^    ^7}Tt}T€0^'    ij    ydp    woXt^;    TToXiTwv    TL    7rX^f$o<i    etrnv, 

ia75a  cucrre    TiVa    ^p^    ^aXeu'    iroXirrjv    koX    t/?    o    ttoX/tt^v    eVrl    tr^c- (p- 59) 

wriov.       teal    yap    6    ttoXitt}^    ap,<f)ia'^7}TUTai    TroXXaKi^'    ov    yap 

TOP    avTOP    ofioXoyovat    wdpre^    elvai    woXittjv*     €(TTt    yap    rt? 

o?     ip    ^rjfiGfcpaTia    ^oXiTT??     mp     ip     6Xiyap')(^ta    TroXXaKi^    qvk 

§  3  €<TTt>  TToXtTf}^.  rov^  fikp  ovv  aXXw^  TTCeJ?  TvyxdvQPTa<;  rav'  8 

6  Tij^    T^v    wpocT'fjyopLa^,    olop    roi/^    Troi^roi)^    iroXlra^,    u^criov' 

6    Sh   TToXiTijs    OV    Tw    oifcetp    wou    TToXiTT}^    icTtp    (fcal    yap    fii-- 

^^TotKot     Kal     hovXoi     KOtpti^vovo't     T17V     otKjjaecj^),    oi'S'     ot     rwp 

BtKai(i>p    fjLeT€j(OPT€^    oJ/Tfi}?    CfJCTTe    Kal    hifcijp    vwej(€iv    Koi    Bifcd- 

10  ^eaOat    (tovto    yap    vwdp)(^t    Kal    rot9    diro    avp.^6X<oP    Koitm- 

1275  a   10  Kal  Toit   ^p.€ToiKOit  tcul  roci^   Biicbeler,  most  likely  right. 


(iv).  I.  10  rd^ii  7}  Ttpl  rdj  apx^^t 
rlra  rp6irov  trevifXTjvrai^  xal  ri  rh  Kvptov 
kt\  n,  (in9)»  Vitrv).  3.  5  n,  (1156). 
SL'SEM.  (432  b) 

§  3  39  liril  E^  ktX]  '*  Since  the 
state  is  an  aggrej^ate  of  intlividuals,  like 
jiny  other  whole  made  up  of  parts" 
(Jebb). 

41  Ti  vXtjBos]  **  a  body  of  citizens  "  : 
namelyt  a  body  numerous  enough  for  in- 
dependence of  lifCj  iKQi^bw  fft  ttt^ra/3(fftai' 
^m^%^  S  1 1  ^EalOD).  See  fmtes  (434 J,  (447). 
SUSEM.  (433)^ 

117531  wirTt  Tfva  ictX]  Schlosser's 
censure  of  Ansloile  is  not  altogether 
without  reason.  The  synthetic  method 
which  was  applic<i  before^  i*  i  §  3  «*  (4), 
3  §  I  (29),  8  §  1  (66),  is  certainly  out  of 
place  here.  **  There  is  far  more  truth 
in  the  remark  at  I*  %  %  12'*  where  see 
noU  **thai  ihe  conception  of  the  state 
must  precede  that  of  its  members.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  we  have  to  define 
1r^^lJ  by  reference  to  )^l>^fr17s;  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  relative  conception  of  the 
citizen  must  be  explained  by  reference 
to  that  of  Ihe  stale"  (Schlosser  I.  n8). 
In  reahty  it  is  the  latter  course  which 
Aristotle  adopts.  He  lakes  the  concep- 
tion of  the  slate  obtained  in  cc.  i,  1  as 
the  foundation  for  his  definition  of  the 
citizen,  as  Schlosser  jusily  observes:  so 
that  he  is  involved  in  a  formal  circle, 
when  he  afterwards  defines  the  slate  (see 
lit.  I.  11  rr.)  as  a  body  of  citizens  ade- 
quate for  independence  of  life,  i»e.  com* 
paring  I,  %.  8  #f.  (u),  tidtquate  ff>r  Ihe 
end  of  the  state.     And  just  because  this 


is  so,  in  spite  of  the  grave  formal  blunder, 
the  definition  of  the  citizen  has  not  in 
^nj  way  suPFercd.  Schlosser  assumes 
that  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  most 
advanced  democracy  and  not  to  the  best 
constiiulion,  and  that  it  restricts  the  no- 
tion of  the  state  obtained  in  1  cc.  i,  1, 
Jlut  this  is  a  misapprehension.  On  the 
contrary,  Aristotle  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ideal  exactly  answering  to  this  con- 
ception is  never  completely  realized  until 
all  who  are  actually  citizens  have  eoual 
rights  and  duties.  Herein  he  is  certamly 
ritjht :  the  error  is  in  looking  for  any  such 
realization,  because  facts  never  do  com- 
pletely answer  to  conceptions.  See  nn. 
<44o)  '(44O011  §  JO  below.  SUSEM.  (434) 
§  3  6  To^  trotijTOvs]  *'  honorary  citi- 
zens'* (Suseraihl).  liui  probably  cases 
like  those  of  5  §g  7,  8  are  contemplated  : 
^*  those  on  whom  the  franchise  is  con- 
ferred.''   [Demo5th.lf»  iV«i^,  1376,  15, 

7  ov  T«p  oUtCv  wov]  * '  Domicile  docs 
not  make  a  citizen."  Comp.  on  the  one 
hand  9  §  II,  QUK  f<TTi¥  i{  w6\i%  tcotvutvla 
rdiroLf,  with  ft.  (357) :  on  the  other  9  §  ro 
n.  (554).     SusEM.  (434  D) 

§  €  8  «>^8*  ol  rmv  Siicafww]  "  nor  the 
advantages  of  commoi^  jurisdiction,  in 
the  sense  of  the  capacity  to  bring,  or 
defend  a  civil  action":  iiJcota=iura. 

ro  tovto]  these  civil  rightSj  HitHjif 
vwixfiv  Kal  5n(a^ffifat, 

roi<i  diT^  irv|xpldXttv]  ^^ihe  parties  to 
a  commercial  treaty."  More  fully  ex- 
plaineirl  below  9  §§  6,  7  (Schneider)  /i/i. 
549t  55O'    SusE.\i.  (435) 

2^—2 
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vovciv — teal   yap    ravra   toi5tok    vrrdpx^t' — *    woXKaxov   piv  ovp  (I) 
oJSe     TQvrmp     TcXetJ?     ot     filroixoL     fjL€Ti)(ov(TtPf     dXXa     vifieip 

§  fi  difdyfCT]  irpoardrTjVt  iUn€  drekw  tto??  /Aere^^of <r^  T79  ro^ai)- 
T';*?    ^o*i'&j^m<f)»    aXXa     Kaddwep     Kal     TralBa^     rot)?    /ii77r(i>    Bi  * 

J5^Xt/c/ai/  iyyeypapifiepov^  koI  tqv^  yepovrafi  toi/9  dtf^eip^ei^ov^ 
^T€ov  elvai  filv  x<u?  TroXtra*?,  01';^  aTrXaJq^  Be  Xtav  aXXa 
irpo^riQivra^    tqv^    piv    drekel^     rov^    Bk    TrapTjtcp^xoTa^    y    ti 

TOtOVTOP      €T€pOP      {ovBtP      jap       Bia(f>€p€i'        Bf}\oP      yctp      TO       X€70- 

fiepov).  i^fjTovpjep  Bk  top  GTrXcS?  TroKlrrfv  Kal  p^fjBkp  e^ppra 
-o  TotQUTOP     eyfckijp^a     Btop6m<T€mfi     Beofiepop^    ifrcl    fcal    Trepl    rcov 

dripmp  Kal  (pvydBmp  mrt  rd  roiavra  Kal  BtaTrapeip  xal 
§  6  Xveip,      woXIttj^    S*    dwXSf;    ovSepl    rmp    aXXmp    opl^erat    p^X' 

Xop    tJ     t(Z    p,eT€j(€iP    {Kpiaeay^    /ca!]    apj^jjy.      rSp    S*    dp-^^P   at 

flip    €iat    BiTjprjp^ipai    Kara    ^POPOPf    Sar     ipla^    P'€P    oXm<;    BU 

fi  teal  yap..,.,.ifwdpx<£i  omitted  by  n^Ar.:    [70^1]  Gdltling,  [koI  yap vrdpxti] 

Susem,*:  Thurot  proposed  to  Iranspo^  the  words  to  follow  11  ^Wx'*'^*'-  Bender 
considers  the  whole  passage  ii  teal  yhp...,..2i  \iki»  spurious  |!  fxiir  oiV  here,  as  in 
iv(vii).  10  §  7,  in  the  sense  o(  /Uvtoi^  which  Schmidt  proposed.    This  makes  Bucheler*s 

insertion  all  the  more  necessary     II      11   dXXA  p^/xcic 13   /icr^x**^*^*  omitted  in 

Q'*T''  AM*  and  P^  (rst  hand,  inserted  in  the  mar^n}  ||  15  uHrrt]  $i^  Vettori  Bk.  || 
16  Xi'i*'  untranslated  by  Ar.,,  [Mai»]  Koraes,  TroXtrai  Spengel,  ir\»j»'  Gbltling  (in  his 
lectures),  Schmidt  would  transpose  \l<uf  to  follow  17  rot's  S^,  Possibly  due  to  a 
variant  wX^tr  of  dXXi :  yet  1  do  not  venture  to  decide  against  Xlof  dirXws^*  quite 
absolutely'  ||  17  drfXcti'  p^-aQb-p  ||  *  ♦  ^  Thurot  Susem  J :  Conring  assumed 
a  lacuna  higher  up  before  14  dXXdj  Spengel  proposed  to  omit  xaddxtp  there:  bot  see 
Vahlen  PiH'iks  p.  576  ed.  3,  cp,  Comm.  ||  t^U  Ar.  Conring^  ynp  V  U  (including  fr.)  Bk. 
11  33  Kpineuji  KoX  Ap-xy^i]  TToXiTtjr^t  Stobacus  p.  328,  [jf/>ure<i«  jcaij  Thurot  ||  34  Stppiy- 
^rac  r  n  Bk. ,  6ii»ipi<rfiivai  S  c  a  1  i  g  e  r,  S  use  m  .*♦  probably  right :  determinatoi  Ar.   |1 


The  treaties  would  contain  provisions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  charges  might 
be  brought  and  cases  tried  when  disputes 
arose  between  members  of  the  different 
con  trading  states:  such  perhaps  as  ^tj  i^- 
emit  ^Tjff*  elp^cu  ii'^r^  hr\9m  i  Xeu^epor,  Pseud  - 
Andoc.  4*  18.  See  [Demosth.]  JDe  Ha- 
hmum  §§  9—131  Poflux  vm.  63,  8S ; 
Harpocration  s.  v.  and  Aris.  Fra^.  380, 
1541  b  1 :  whence  some  infer  thai  oi  |i\^- 
jSoXaiai.  Tpdr  roi^r  fc'ft^dxDi-'r  hlK^i  ofThuc* 
1.77  are  analogous^  but  this  is  denieti  by 
Boeckh  PubL  Efon.  of  Athetts  pp.  ^o, 
403  Eng.  tr.  and  Grotc  c,  47  VI.  57  n. 
See  also  Cope's  note  on  Rhct.  1.  4.  it, 
and  W.  W-  tioodwin  in  Amer.  ypurttal 
of  Phil.  iSRo.  K  op.  3—1  r. 

1 1  W|J4i.v  dv<ryKi|  wpo«rTdTT|v]  **  they 
must  procure  a  patron."  So  at  Athens: 
Meier  and  Schomann  Aft,  Pr^fsip.  3 1 5  f^* 


56 T»  t^7j:  Schbniann  Antiqmtm  f.  p.  353 
Eng.  tr.  SusEM.  (436)  Cp.  Harpoc,  rOtv 
T/jotfriinjv  p,^  vfjp.Q¥Tiav  fi^ToUsitf  (Wyse). 

§5  13  TTJs  TO«MrrT|f  KoiVMvCei?  =  a:d 
franchise  limited  to  participation  in  Icgal'^ 
rights. 

14  KtkBdwtp  KoX  iraiSas  ictX]  It  is  the 
same  m  ilh  common  jurisdiction  as  it  is 
in  the  cases  adduced*  vh,  children  too 
young  to  l)e  enrolled,  and  superannuated 
old  men  exempt  from  service :  those 
who  can  bring  or  defend  a  civil  action 
may  in  a  certain  approximate  and  re- 
stricted sense  be  termed  citizens,  but  only 
with  a  qualification.      Susem*  (437) 

17  T*^  |Jl4v  ttTlXfts]  Cp.  5  g  5,  n, 
(505)'     SusEM.  (437  b)     Addi.  13.  7.      . 

10  IykXt|^  Siopdtt^^^  Sta^.J  flavrl 
or  defect  requiring  correction,  viz.  by  anj 
added  qualification,  as  citizen  ww^Ar  <^. ' 
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5  5  TOF   avTov    ovfc    €^€<jriv    ap^etp^    t)    Btd    Tiimv    mpt(Tp,€pmv   X/>o-  (0 

§  7  i/o>p'    o    B    dopicTTo^t   oloif    6    Bifcaari]^   Kal   ifCKXTjaiaaTJ]^,      "^^X^  ^ 
pL£v    olv    ap    <f>ai7}     Tt?     ovS*    op^opTa<;     ehfai     roi)?     toiovtov^, 
ovBe  fierix^^^   ^^^   Tavra   dpx^}'^'    Kairot   y€\otop   rois   KupKOTa- 
Toi/9  dwo<TT€p€lp  dp^Pjq,     dWd    Btatpepiroi    fiffhep'    'rrepl  oi-o/iaro? 

30 'yap     6     X6yo<;'      dpmpvfiop    yap     to     koii^op     iirl     Bifca(rTOV     Kal 
€feK\7ia-ia€rroVj   ri   Set    ravr    ap,(f>oa   KaXetp.      ea-rm  Sj)  Btopttrfiov 

§  8  xdpiP    dopKFTo^    ^PXV'      Ti0€fi€P    Br}    TToXlrm    Tov<;   ovru}   fieri- 
j^OFTa^,  o  fi€P  oup  ftdXio'T   dp  it^app^oaaK  iroXiTT}^;  iirl  irdp'  <p.  60) 

Ta?    Toi;?    Xeyofieuov^    TroXiraff    ax^^op    roiovro^    eariv*     Bel   BeQ 

35  /*7     XapddpeiP     ort     twp     Trpayfidra^p     ip     oh    rd     itroKeip^va 

Itkv  otnilted  by  T,  perhap**  rigliily,  unless  it  be  clmnget!  to  17  with  Spcngel :  Ar,  leaves 
It  untranslated     ||     27  a*-  ^aiij  T  Pi  *«*  fr,t  ^afij  W,  at^n^tit^  ?^^*Q^T^AM.,  Ik  ayrt- 
^tai-Ji?  Gotlling      ||      28   jca^roi......    19  dpxv^  omitted  by  11*,  added  by  corrJ  10  the 

margin  of  P^      ||      31    ourta]  to6tu¥  or  Ta&rrft?  Spengel     ||     34   toXItoi; -c Xo'yof >  ? 
Schneider, 


other  cases  the  officer  holds  an  undefined 
ofEce;  i.e.  one  of  uncerliin  or  indcliniie 
diiratiori  and  frequency.  The  context 
would  be  equally  well  suited  by  *  life- 
long' or  *  perpetuar:  but  from  c.  11 
§  13  r,  I  18  f.|  we  learn  that  even  when 
discharging  judicial  or  legislative  func* 
lions  no  one  would  regard  the  SitcaoT'^i 
and  iKK\T}<fiairrrft  as  Ihcmselves  dpx^'^^^ 
but  only  as  parts  of  the  complex  dpxf^'»$ 
the  SixatFTTjpwif  or  iKKXyjaia.  A  fortiori, 
the  mere  qualification  for  discharging 
these  intermittent  functions  cannot  moke 
nn  dpx*^^  when  the  actual  discliarge  of 
them  is  not  enough  fShute).  In  Ari- 
stophanes o^xctj' =  Jutdfct*',    e.g.    Pluftis 

&.pX€iif  KaBtartfaiv  *  cp.  n.  (438). 

§7  28  o^fii.,.8uttTauTa]  that  to  serve 
on  a  court  of  justice  or  a^^  mendier  of  the 
legislature  does  not  constitute  ofhce ;  and 
yet  it  seems  absurd  to  deny  to  those  who 
wield  the  highest  authority  a  claim  to 
hold  office. 

(caCroi  ^tXolov]  Com  p.  Plato  La^cf 
767  A,  B:  **  in  a  certain  sense  to  appoint 
courts  of  justice  is  to  choose  officers  of 
state.  For  every  member  of  the  execu* 
tive  must  needs  be  a  judge  of  sundry 
matters,  and  a  dikast*  without  really 
holding  office,  does  virtually  assume  an 
office  of  no  mean  importance  on  the 
day  when  he  decides  the  suit  he  is  tr)'ing 
{diKUffT^  a  QvK  dpx<*>*'  Kai  Tifa  rpO' 
row  dpx^^  01^  wdfv  tpttvXos  ylyveTtit  nj-r 


T«X^)*  Hence  the  dikasts  may  also  be 
regarded  as  holders  of  oRice/'  For  **  at 
Athens  the  obligation  to  render  an  ac* 
count  of  his  comluct  was  necessarily 
presupposed  in  the  case  of  every  state 
official  (cp.  Aeschines  lit,  17),  but  the 
heliast  is  not  obliged  to  render  an  ac* 
count    (Arisloph.    F<rjf/rw   587   Kal  toBt* 

itefAl*  dpxv}'  Again,  no  one  could  hold 
an  office  for  two  terms  in  succession,  as 
in  that  case  he  must  have  been  reelected 
before  he  had  rendered  his  account,  which 
was  illegal:  whereas  the  heliast  could 
go  on  discharging  his  functions  time  after 
time,  uninterruptedly"  (Frankel  p,  11  f,). 
SUSEM.  (iM) 

39  dXXa  6*a4*P^'''"  '""^l  **  But  let  us 
waive  the  point,  which  after  all  is  verbal, 
since  we  can  hnd  no  common  term  ap- 
pjljcable  alike  to  the  judge  and  the  ekkle- 
siast.  For  the  sake  of  dii»tinction,  we 
will  call  theirs  an  indefinite"  magistracy^* 
Qebb). 

§  ^  33  ^ap|j^a-af  is  intransitive* 
"Such  then  is  [ihe  notion,  or  definition 
of]  the  citizen  which  best  applies  to  all 
who  are  so  called/*  We  find  (wl  with 
gen.  after  this  verb,  3  §  3  and  it  §  5 
below  r  but  the  dat.  (4  §  t)  or  rp6s  with 
ace.  is  more  usuaL 

35  T*3v  TrpaYjMtTwv  h  ot»  ktX]  "Where 
classes  of  things  (like  n-oXirT/s)  contain 
individual  members  distinct  in  species" 
i.e.  essentially  dificrent,  like  the  several 
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&ta<f>€p€i     Tfp    etSiti     Kal     to     fjt€P    avrmv    fcrri    wpmrov    ri    Bk  (I) 

B€VTepov     TO     S'     i')(^6fiepoUt     t}     T<i     Trap  air  ap     ovh^     epecTtVt     ») 

g  9  Tomvra,    TO     Koiim',    t}    jXier^o}^,       ra^    Se    iroXinia^    opc^fjL€v 

etBei     Bia(ff€povaa^    dXX^Xmif,     fcal     ra<;     fi^p     vnripa^     Ta<i     hi 

lajs^Trporipa^    oveat;'     ra?    7^^     {jfjuiprri^ipa^    teal    TrapeK^e^rjtcviafi 

dpayxaiop    vtrripa^i    elvai    rmp     dpafiapTijrmp     (ra?     Si    Trape/c 

fieffrjicvia^    ttoS?    Xiyofiep^    harepov    iarai    <paif€p6p),      mare    Koi 

4  TOP    TToXiTTjp    €T€pov    dpayKolop    elifat    top    Kaff    exdarf^v   froXt- 

1 10  Telap.       Swwep     o    Xe'^^Oel^    iu     fiiv    BijfiOfcpaTta    fiaXterT     iarl  7 

wdXiTT}<;,    eV    Be    TaU     ilXXaiq     ivBe^(^€Tat    fjieif,     ov     fiijif    dvay* 

37  oC'6'  i¥((ni»  Madvigt  ovUi^  iffriv  TU  Ar.  Bk.,  avZfyftmw  fr.    |l     [j  rotaDfo]  Bas»* 


iroXiTCiai  aiicK  consequently,  the  voKlrvit 
as  deter  111  in  ed  in  each  of  them,  '*one  of 
these  being  primary,  another  sccondaiy, 
a  third  yet  more  subordinate,  in  such 
cases  the  generic  aitribute,  in  ri^jht  of 
which  ihey  beloni^  to  the  class  [lit,  are 
such],  is  either  altogether  lost  or  barely 
$een*"  If  altogether  lost,  the  things  are* 
in  technical  phrascj  o^uvr^n.  Here 
however  TruXfTijs  is  probably  irapiLvvtAOV^ 
like  Ay^iBm  in  Nk.  Eth,  I.  6  §§8— la, 
where  also  it  is  explained  that  there  is  no 
common  attribute  in  virtue  of  which  all 
the  things  denoted  as  *good^  are  such. 
See  Zeller  Phto  p.  259  «.  105  Eng.  tr. 
In  Ind.  Ar.  i}-wQKt{pk.t¥^  is  explained  \\\ 
res  singulae  quae  contincntur  nolionis 
alicuius  universalis  ambitu,  (2)  vcl  ad 
quas  ea  notio  refertiir  et  a  quibus  sus- 
pensa  e?<t :  e.g.  Mti.  A.  1,  4,  981  a  %}^y  6 

roMTa  rA  CwoKflfirva.  But  Bonit2  adds: 
Tuiv  irp&ytidTwv  (ut  toMtov)  iv  oh  t4  \nro- 
atlp^tva  (singulae  xoXtrfia*  ad  quas  rcfer- 
tur  Tov  iroMrou  notio)  Biat^ipu, 

35—58  **Sce  Categ.  1,  1  f.:  things  are 
said  to  be  homonymous  or  equivocal  when 
ihey  have  merely  the  same  name,  the  sense 
or  meaning  attached  to  the  name  l>eing 
different  {Qfxu>vvpt.fi  \iy€rQ.i.  wi»^  QVQ^a  fiavop' 
Kotvov^  6  S^f  Karh  rovvofia  X6yo%  frepm)* 
Things  are  said  to  be  synonymous  or 
univocal  when  they  arc  not  only  called 
by  the  same  name,  but  also  in  the  same 
sense  (J.  G.  Schneider),  Comp.  Waits 
a  J  /<?<*.,  Bonjtz  /W,  Ar.  s.  v»  0fnl3i''VfjM9 
[Grotc  Ar/s^  I.  81  f.]:  also  I.  2.  13  above 
w.  (i8)/*  SusEM,  (isato)  Hence  ob- 
viously Tpay^ara  'thing**'  must  be  taken 
in  the  not  uncommon  sense  of  'classes': 
comp.  J?e  Initrprd,  c.  7  §  i,  17  a  38,  iifti 
h"  ierl  ri  nlv  Ka&&\nv  tu>v  wpayftiiTtdr  t4 
di   Ka&'  ixoiTT^y.    Any    general    notion , 


however  loose  the  connexion  between  the 
particulars  which  come  *  under*  it,  is 
treated  as  a  whole  or  ^ thing/  if  it  is 
denoted  by  a  single  term. 

§9  51;  t»frTfpas...irpoT4pa«]  Logically 
•posterior*  and  'prior."  Not  *  later*  and 
^earlier*  in  lime  or  historical  develop^ 
raenl^  but  *  lower'  and  *  higher'  in  the 
order  of  thought  and  of  real  existence: 
the  former  less  really,  the  latter  more 
really  a  form  of  government.  See  I.  «» 
13  H.  (17).     Sl-^sem.  (4S») 

1175  b  I  ijftapTTijUvas]  Plato's  word 
/V/.  V  449  A,  vui  544  A.  The  participle 
'pcn'erted'  has  been  converted  into  an 
adjective  *  wrong,  perverse^:  cp.  6  §  1 1, 
voi(v).  I,  5,  A^.£,  IV.  9.  S5*  vni.  10.  4* 
In  vm(v).  I.  t^  it  IS  a  true  pa.^sive  par* 
ticiple.  Compare  cLiro^fi^(»j^ii'05  =  despe- 
rate, 

3  {ro-rcpoi']  cc.  6,  7.  Comp.  3  §  a  if. 
(456).     SuSEM.(439b) 

§  10  5  o  Xtx^eVsJ  The  citizen  as  thus 
defined. 

Iv  \Lkv  $r\\i^KpaTCi^  ktX]  But  demo- 
cracy is  one  of  the  degenerate  forms.  If 
then  Aristotle's  conception  of  the  citizen 
is  particularly  applicable  to  democracy, 
then  clearly  under  the  best  constitution 
the  position  of  the  citizens  will  be  just 
the  same  as  under  a  democracy,  and  all 
will  enjoy  equal  rights  amongst  them- 
selves. Sec  13  §  11  nn,  {598,  599)1 
iv(ViO.  9  §§  T-Q*  13  §  9'  14  §§  3—5 
with  nn.  (816,  8t7.  S85).  Aristotle  can- 
not make  his  meaning  clear  by  reference 
to  the  best  constitution  because  he  has 
not  yet  determined  in  what  it  consiists; 
thus  he  is  compelled  to  take  an  illustra- 
tion from  democracy.  Cp.  also  5  §§  4* 
5  nn.    StrsEM.  (440) 

6  Iv  St  TaEv  (£XXaif]  With  the  tacit 
exception  of  the  best  constitution,  which 
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Kaioi'.  <ip>  epiat^  yap  ovx  €(TTt  fi^/i-o?,  ovS'  efCKkijclav  vofii-  (I) 
^ovtTii^  dWa  (TVyicXTJroviif  Kal  ra?  SiKa<i  Bixd^ovaL  Kara  fii^ 
po^^  oloif  iv  AaKehatpLOvi  ra?  Tmu  (TufL^oXalcav  Btjcd^et 
lo  rwv  €<fi6ptt>v  ak\G<i  «XXa<?,  ot  Be  jipoin-e^  tu?  ^oi/;/ca?, 
%  11  €T€pa  S*  fcrwv  dpx^  Tt9  €T6pa9.  tcp  avroi^  Se  rpowov  fcal  Trepl 
Kap)^'t}S6pa*  7rdcra<:  yap  dpjfai  nm^  Kphmv<n  ra?  hUa^, 
dXyC  €^€i  yap  BiopdiDaiif  6  rov  ttoXLtov  BiopiCfLOif.  iv  yap  s 
rai^  aWai^  TroXireiat^  ov)(^  6  dopiaro^  ap-^mv  €fCfcXr}(TiacrTi)<f 
eart  Kal  SLKa(TTri^t  aXV  6  tear  a  Tr)v  dp')^rjv  c5pt(7/i,a/09*  rov^ 
Twu  yap  17  wdtriu  fj  rierlp  aTroBiBorat  to  ^ovXeveaOai  koI 
Bixd^eiv  f}  Trepi  wdpTo>if  ij  wepl  rtpav.  rk  /xey  ovi/  ia-rip 

o    TToXiTT}^^    €K    TovTmp    <j>ai>€p6if    («tS    yap    i^ova-ia    Koivrnvup    dp^ 
j(rj^  ^ovXevTifCt}^    Koi   KpiTitcP}^,   ttoXItijp  ijBr}  Xiyop,€P  elpat   rav- 

1275  b  7  <^>  Komes  [|  it  <:oi)>  rbv?  Schneider  (aftenvards  rejected  by 
him)^  Koracs^  Tricbcr;  [Kal]  Trieber.  But  see  Comm.  n.  (444)  II  13  y^p  after  (xu 
omitted  by  P^  Q**!  possibly  by  T  ;  eraseti  in  P*  ||  16  aweBl^rat  Vf  perhaps  right  j| 
^ovXwffOai  W  (emended  by  corr.  of  P^)  ft.  ||  17  wtpl  before  TiPu^r  omitted  by  M*P*^ 
perhaps  rightly    [j     19  ifoi  Ar.  Spengel,  ^  FH  (inchidbig  fr.)  Bk.  Susem.*  (in  text) 


(2) 


would  otherwise  not  become  perfectly  ad- 
justed to  the  real  nature  of  its  citizens,  as 
however  it  must  be  in  order  to  be  actual- 
ly ♦*  the  best/'     SUSEM.  (441) 

8  OTiYtcX-i^'rowsl  Meetings  of  a  great 
council  specially  convened  upon  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  It  may  be  shown, 
as  in  Exc.  iv  to  B.  n  p.  345  f,,  that  there 
existed  at  Carthage  a  great  council  of 
this  kind,  side  by  side  with  the  smaller 
council  and  the  popular  assembly,  SusEM. 
(443) 

KtLti,  u/pof]  not  '*in  turn*^  but  *'by 
sections,  ' 

Ka\  Toa  8£icii«...ic«»tA  |Upot]  *'  They  try 
coses  t^Jbre  special  courts.*  Thus  of  the 
two  'indefinite  magistracies \  the  jvopular 
assembly  and  the  popular  courts  of  justice, 
neither  is  here  found :  the  larger  council 
specially  convened  (trt^itXTjTor)  replaces 
the  one*  and  the  other  is  supersedled  by 
the  conversion  of  the  judicature  into  a 
special  government  department*  Susem. 
(443) 

9  iv  AafCeSafp^ovi]  Comp.  n.  9.  15^ 
VI(IV).  9.  9  nn.  (339  b),  (1166).  SUS£M. 
(443  b) 

T«Sv  im|fcpoX«£*»vj  n.  5.  II,  Cp.  Cope's 
note  00  Rhct,  I.  i.  lo,  **any  private 
every -day  transactions  as  opposed  to  avft- 
/3oXa  which  are  if«#d.*'  56fttf  ruiv  irvpt.^ 
civil  suits,  nisiprius  cases. 

§  11  fi  KapX'H^^^]  If  we  bear  In 
mind  what  is  said   in  «.  (443)  we  shall 


discover  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  passage  and  n.  ji.  7i  nai 
rh  tAw  SUai  inrA  nvuiy  d:p)((ib»»r  diKd^a&ai 
rdffat  Kal  fx\j  aXXar  vir*  iXXwi*,  Ka6aTr€p  if 
AaKiSatfXQVi  (cp*  Exc.  IV.  p.  348  f-  and 
nft.  391,  39?  b)*  The  more  subtle  distmc- 
tion  that  at  Sparta  the  administration  of 
justice  was  distributed  over  the  different 
branches  of  the  executive,  while  at  Car- 
thage it  was  separated  from  them  all  and 
entrusted  to  a  special  judicial  depart- 
ment, is  not  here  taken  into  account,  but 
merely  that  which  is  equally  a  feature  of 
both  <»ystems,  viz.  the  jurisdiction  of 
special  boards  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  ZtKaffTai  annually  chosen  for  this  pur- 
po^  as  a  committee  of  the  entire  civic 
Ixjdy.  See  further  11.  9.  13  «,  325. 
S  USEM.  (444) 

15  o  icaTd  TT^v  apX'4^  ttpie^vo^] 
*^  the  officer  defined  by  his  tenure  of  the 
office"  (of  judge  or  legislator).  And 
therefore  in  such  slates  Aristotle  regards 
as  citizens  only  those  'who  have  the  un- 
restricted right  of  lieing  elected  to  these 
definite  offices.  (Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  O  nek  en's  assertion,  ti.  p. 
Ill  n.  t,  that  presumably  Aristotle  has 
in  mind  the  division  of  responsibility  in 
the  Athenian  democracy  between  ix' 
K\fi<rla  and  jflfoi^Xij  on  the  one  band, 
Heliaeat  ifofioBiraif  and  Areopagus  on  the 
other.)    Susem.  (445) 

§  12    18   apx^s  pouXfUTVK^s  ical  Kpvrt' 
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TT/V       J^pr}<TtV       'rroXlTTJV       TOP       ff      a^<f>OT€pmV       TToXlTC^V       KoI       flTJ 

6aripou  fiovop,  olop  waTpo^  tj  fi7}Tp6<;,  ot  Be  fcal  tout" 
€Trl  ttXgop  ^rfTOvatPj  olop  iiri  wawTrov'?  hvo  tj  rpet^i  fj  irXetov^, 
5 5  ouTfi)  Sk  opi^opLeprnp  woXitikw^  koX  Ta^€&i?i  airopov<ri  nvei  rop 
t  2  TpLTop  €K€wop  f}  rirapTOP^  TTcSs'  iiTTai  TroXiTT}^.  Topyiaq  p.iP  (p  6i) 
oifp  6  Aeoi'TLPO^,  Ttt  fL€P  ta-co^  diropwP  rd  S*  etpdipevOfjLepo*;, 
€ipi},   /cadaTrep   oA/i-oi;?    ehat   rov^    vwo    rwv    oXpLoirotrnp   ircTroirj- 


71  di  FAr.,  B^  n  (indurling  fr.)  Bk»  ||  13  Todr*  iwl]  toOtov  in?  Koraes  1! 
54  iTFiwdwTQvt  P'  and  corr.  of  P^,  in  wdmrovt  Camerarius,  accepted  by  Schneider 
and  Kuraes  ||  35  BJj  P' IP  Ar.  Bk.  l|  vax^<^i  Camerarius,  apparently  right: 
sroXtrtifWTfi  rax^f^  avopQBffl  Spengel 


lajs]  **  He  wbo  is  enlUled  to  a  share  ia 
legislative  or  judicial  office."  But  this  is 
not  (^uite  exact,  for  by  what  precedes  Ari- 
stotle ought  to  include  **executive  office/' 
as  in  fact  he  docs  viitually  in  §  7  (dw^icrror 
«ipXV}-     SvsEM.  (446) 

iqSti  is  simply  un  I  ran  si  at  cable:  without 
going  further^  without  anything  more 
being  necessary. 

7 1  irpds  a^cLpKcuku  tonff]  **  a  body  of 
such  ciii^cns  adequate  to  secure  independ- 
ence of  life."  Cp.  tt.  (11),  11.  "3.  8  «. 
(ij6)  and  the  passage  there  cited,  Su- 
SEM.  (447) 

c.  1  irpif  T^v  xp*iy''*']  **  for  practical 
purposes.  *  This  definition  was  adopted 
by  Pericles,  according  to  Plutarch*  for  the 
famous  law  which  disfranchised  5,000 
out  of  19,040  citizens  :  ►V*"'  ^P^^*  m6- 
ifott '  A&rj^'td&in  dtfai  roin  iic  Svtiv*  ABTjvaiufP 
7C70i'yTaf. 

a 5  iroXiniews]  Like  our  word  *  popular ' 
or  popularis  in  Cic*  Dt^  fin*  iv.  §  34.  v. 
g  la;  i.e.  su|>erficially.  Com  p.  for  the 
emendation  irax^<^*,  pingui  Minerva. 

§  a  16  FofY^s]  The  celebrated  orator 
and  nihilistic  philosopher,  already  re- 
ferred to  I*  13.  m  (cp.  «.  iiS),  who  lived 
between  483  and  375,  visited  Athens  on 
an  embassy  from  his  native  city  Leon- 
lini  in  427,  and  a  second  time  soon  after- 
wards* There  he  enchanted  every  one 
with  his  florid  and  rhythmical  periodic 
eloquence  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  formation  of  an  Attic  proiie  style:  at 
a  later  period  he  lived,  and  perhaps  died, 
at  Larisa  in  Thessaly.  Isocrates  went 
to  Larisa  to  hear  him.  He  trained  a 
considerable  school  of  rhetors,  which 
subsequently  had  rivals  in  the  schools  of 
Isccrates,  of  Polycrates,  and  of  the  Cynics : 


Alkidamas  («.  5i)»  Polos^  Likymnios, 
Protarchos  and  Lycophron  {nn,  ^97,  55a) 
were  its  most  eminent  names.  See  Foss 
De  Gorgia  Leoniitw  (Italle  1838),  Frei  in 
the  Rhtin.  Mus,  vii.  1850.  say  flV,  viii. 
1853.  it%  fl".,  Zcller  Prt-So^ratks  vol 
II.  pp,  412 — 416  En|T.  tr.,  Blass  Z>i>  <?/- 
tiuke  Bercihamkiit  (Attic  Oratory)  L  pw 
44^  It  I.  1.  333  ff,  Suseraihl  Gorgias  and 
Atik  prose  in  Jahrb,/.  I^tiL  cxv.  1877. 
pp.  793 — 799,  De  viiis  Tiiiat  etc.  (Greifs- 
wald  1 884)  p.  XX  fit.,  Diels  *  Gorgias  and 
Empedocles  Silzungsher,  der  Bifiiner 
Akad.  1884.  p.  343  ff.  SUSEM.  (448)  Also 
Cope  in  you  mat  of  Scuired  and  Cioji, 
Fhti,  HI.  65—80, 

The  following  passage,  tl.  26 — 30,  \% 
elaborately  treated  by  Prof.  Ridgeway, 
in  Trafum/iims  cf  the  Camb.  PAiI&- 
logieai  SiK.  vol.  11  pp.  135 — 138.  His 
results  arc  here  accepted.  He  further 
suggests  {ymirnoi  of  Philology  XV.  p.  164) 
that  the  particular  occasion  of  creating 
new  citizens,  which  called  forth  this  jest, 
was  a  defeat  of  the  Lartsaeans  by  Ly- 
cophron of  Pherac  in  404  B.C.,  ns  re- 
lated by  Xcnophon  Helkn.  ir.  3.  4. 

27  flfMflvtwjwvos- ironically,  though 
the  word  could  have  the  meaning  **jest- 
iiigly."  But  we  are  told  Rhet.  tii.  7.  1 1, 
1408  h  10»  17  p^irh.  elpwvtiat  Airep  Pop- 
7iai  iwolti,  thai  Gorgias  uswl  to  be 
ironical  in  his  speeches.     SUSEM.  (449) 

38  i^r[  KciBdtrtp  &X|iavf  icrX]  '*sald 
that  mortars  were  the  staple  manufacture 
of  the  place  and  freemen  of  the  magis- 
trates." This  untranslatcable  play  upon 
words  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  8iy- 
puovpyoit  which  was  (t)  the  title  for  the 
chief  magistrates  in  many  places  {cp»  «, 
1586),    thus    answering    to    *  mayor'   or 


n 


IIL  2,  4] 
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7^  p,epov^,   ovrm  koI  Aapta-uiov^   rov^  vtto  twv  Sfffiiovpjmp  ir^iroiy}-  (I) 

§  S  ^tVouf  [,  €lpai  yap  rtpa^  Xapiaoiroiovs:]'  ecTTi  S*  airXovif*  (i 
yap  pi,€T€iXOif  KUja  top  pf)0€PTa  BioptapLop  rf)^  7roXtT€wi9,  rjaav 
[ap]  TroXlrar  xal  yap  oiBk  Svparop  €<f>apfj^6Tr€ip  ro  €/c  ttoXltov 
fj  €K  TToXiTiBo^  eVl  tSp  wpoirtMip  oitcTja-dprmp  rj  KTiadprmp. 

aXX       Tercy?      etceipo       pJiXXop       e;3^et       dwopiap^      icot      /ac-  i» 

35  rea'^op  fiera^oXi}^  yeuofLein^q  woXtTela^,  olop  *Adrjpi)<^tP 
ifroiriae    K^XeiaSivi^^    /jtera    t^v    twp    Tvpdi*pa>p    exfioX^jP'    ttoX^ 

1 4  Xoi)?    70:^    i<f^vXiT€ua-€    ^ipov^    teal    SovXov<i    p.€rotxov^.      to    S* 

29  XafHffoiovf  fr.,  Aapwrolovi  not  Aafmrffalovt  Bk,^  {so  throughoul)    11    rdt^  omitted 

by   M*T^     [|     30  [ihfat Xapiffoxmom]  RiiJ|jeway      |      XapurcuoTroioOi  Camerarius, 

ii^rissQiorum  factor^s  Ar.,  Xapiffo-oTotot't  FIl  (including  fr.)  Bk**  f!  32  riiiix»  i» 
p2*3Q«'T»'Ar.  Bk.,  f,<ray  II'  fr.  Aid.  ami,  over  an  erasure,  P^  17  a»  U»*  ||  koX  y^ 
ov  P*Q'*'P*  L"  Bk.,  otf9i  fkp  Susem.*  misled  by  William's  translation  Hcpti  ettim  \\ 
7^^  Ik  omitted  by  P*  and  perhaps  by  F,  [i^]  Susctn.  *'*»  perhaps  rightly  ]|  o^xtcdUrruv 
[17  ifTiffdti'rwv]  Bender  |j  34  ^Ktrfo  Vettori  (ms.  correction  in  the  Munich  copy  of  his 
tst  cd.)  and  an  unknown  hand  in  the  margin  of  the  Aldine  at  Munich,  lutivjiv  P* 
andi  ivilh  an  erasure  over  et^  P^ :  iKdvti  Susem,*  in  text  and  perhaps  ;\1%  iKtivfiP 
?='«  QMM^T"  Lf^Ar.  Aid.  and  P^  (currector),  probably  also  M".  accepted  by  Bender  ; 
iK€l»<ii,  apparently  P'  (isL  hand)  :  V  uncertain,  Hit  magts  habatt  William,  whence 
#(CC&''Ot...*.*^X*'^'  ^^^  editors  from  Vettori  and  Morel  to  Bekker  [|  35  oTo*  <:!> 
Chandler  ||  37  t^xiK^vi  ira(  ii¥Qv\  M'  (1st  Tiand)  and  V'alckenaer  (notes  on  Herod. 
p.  404)  It  Kikl  Joi/Xoyj<*tal>  /irrofifoyf  Ar.  Bk,^,  k^I  [^oi'Aoi'j]  jttfrolitot/t  or  kqX  iroX\ot>f 
/ieraiicouE?  GotUing,  ^froUotj't  irol  ^oL^Xoi't  Nlebuhr  (ll»  305  «.  1,  Eng.  tr«), /ieroj^cot/r 
^^Foi's  Spengel,  See  however  Meier  Di  gtntiL  Ait.  p.  Ci»  Bemays  H^rakl,  Brief t 
p-  155  f-i  and  on  the  other  side  c,  5  §  1  with  «.  (503) 

*  burgomaster,'  and  as  ihis  was  so  in  {1188).  SusEM.  (490)  Cp.  Thuc,  I.  56 
parts  of  Thessaly  (see  Schomann  Antiq.       iirtSttfxcovpyoL 


lur,  fti&i.  p,  84  n.  10,  Anti^Hitks  of 
Greece  p,  143  Eng.  tr.  |  it  may  have  been 
also  at  I^risa:  while  (1)  at  the  same  time 
in  Altica,  and  the  common  language 
generally,  it  was  the  term  for  workmen 
or  mechanics  (J.  G.  Schneider).  The 
jesl,  when  cited  in  this  context,  raises  a 
presumption  that  the  magistrates  of  Larisa 
bore  this  same  title  at  the  foundation 
of  the  city  and  had  full  powers  to  make 
citizens  of  whom  they  pleased  :  yet  who 
in  the  world  would  spoil  such  a  joke 
or  pun  by  inquiring  whether  this  was 
historically  true?  (Hut  the  jest  would 
lose  all  its  point  if  h^iiovpyoi  be  taken, 
as  Oncken  suggests,  to  mean  the  found ers» 
not  the  magistrates,  of  Larisa.  For 
every  town  has  its  founders,  and  not 
merely  Larisa  and  certain  towns  like  it: 
nor  does  the  word  bear  this  meaning 
unless  some  more  precise  phrase  be 
added.)  Further  comp.  VMi(v).  6  §  6  w. 
(i575)i  lof  5«.  (i6ft)t  vi(iv).  4.  16  fi. 


30      ttvaL    y^    Tivas    XapuroifokOvsj 

*  *  For  {he  said)  some  [of  ihcm]  are  Larisa- 
makers/'  i.e.  hardware  manufacturers. 
Why  should  Gorgias  interpret  his  own 
joke?  It  is  far  more  likely  that  this  is  a 
gloss  by  some  one  who  did  not  see  that 
oX^i/f  goes  with  Xapt^alom  above ;  or 
perhaps  believed  that  Xd/Ktra,  Xct/M(r(f  meant 

*  a  kettle '  on  the  analogy  of  rivaypa^ 
Tovaypii.  In  AnthoL  Pal.  vl  305,  t***! 
Aapieaim  KVToydaTopas  i^ijrqpas,  Aapi- 
ii-ai«r  is  an  aJJei/izY,  and  this  makes 
against  its  supposed  use  as  a  substantive, 
and  therefore  against  the  emendation  of 
C  amerari  us  ( R id ge  way) . 

§  3     30    dirXovv]   a  simple  qycstion^ 

37  iroXXovs  yAp  l^^vX^mNTt  f^FOVf  icaJ 
SovX^ovs  fitTo^Katfs]  "for  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  many  resident-aliens  of 
foreign  and  servile  extraction"  i^vKovt^ 
freed  men).  It  is  well  known  that  Cleis- 
thenes  al>o]ished  the  four  ancient  tribes 
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nOiUTJKHN  r.  2. 


[Ill  2,  r 


poi/   «St«a>9    ?)    liiKaiw^,      fcatroi    kAp    tovto    Ti<?    ert    vpoo'a'n'oprj- 

1^76 a  a-eiePt   ap^    el   (xtj    Bitcam^   iroXlrr}^,   ov   ttoXitt;??,  m<:  raCro  Bvt^a- 

§  5  fiepov  rov  r*   dBifcov  xal  rov  -^ei/Soi)?.     iirH   S*  6pwfi€v  xal  ap* 

j(OPTd^  Ttva^  dhifcm^y  om  ap^etv  fiiv   <f>i]iTOfi€V  dXK*  ov   Bifcaim^;^ 

6    Se    ttoXltt}'^    ^/>xS    ^^^^    BimpitTfjLipo^    icrriv    (o    yap    Koivmvmv 

5  T^?   Toiaa-he   dpx^^   irokiTt}^    iaTiv^    o5?    tf>afiip)t   BijXov    on   tto^ 

3  Xltus    ^€p    €ipai    <f}aT€op    koI    toutov<^,   wepl    Se    rov   Btxaiti}^    t) 

fiij     Bttcaim^;     irupd'TrTei     tt^o?     T})p     eipjjp.evfjp     irporepop     dfjjpi- 

aff^Tr}(Tip.  diropova-i  yap  riue^  ttoA*  17  ttoXi^  €7rpa^£  Kai  irore 

9  ov')(    ?/    TToXt^f    olop    irap    i^    oXiyapxm<!    ij    rvpappiBo^    yhfTjrai 

%2SrffiofcpaTia.       t6t€    yap    aire    Ta    cv/x^6Xata    einot    ^ovXoprat 

BiaXvetPf    m9    ov    t^9    7ro\et»9    dXXa    tov    rvpavpov    Xa^oPTo^, 

39  itwf  Bk,',  Koi  rn  Ar.  Bk.\  Trpo^avrop^ettp  <:a*':>  Gotlling,  tii  ^dv:>  Spcngel 
II     tovtS  W-  L-  Aid,  Bk..  rt^Cro  W  ( ist  hand),  rmVw  T  Pi^'*'-^  Q»^  T**M'  (cwr). 

n;5  a  5  tt}*  omiltcd  by  M' PS  [r^t]  Suscm,^  ;[  i(pafi€v  P^Il'"Ar.  Bk.  ||  7 
ffv¥d.irrettf7  Komes    j]     9  yiifip-ai  T  Ar. 


(see  p*  J40)  and  established  in  their  place 
ten  local  divisioni>i  for  which  he  retained 
the  name  ^yXai:  Curtius  MrsL  I  pp. 
381 — 387  Eng*  tr«,  Schomann  pp.  336, 
365  Eng.  tr,  Comp.  «,  (588)  on  9  §  13, 
Vli(vt).  4,  19  n.  (1417).     SUSEM.  (451) 

Congrevc  supports  the  reading  of 
Bckkcr^  and  Thirl  wall  {u.  74)  by  a  com- 
parison of  iv(vxi),  4  §  6  JoAwv  dptBfibv 
voXXt^jf  Kat  fi(ToiKUi¥  xai  ^vtifv^  §  14  f^vott 
jcai!  ^(Tofiroif*  But  this  is  nullified  by 
Arislnph.  /fr//.  503—8,  £V»   347  ef  fai/ 

597  /i^roiKot  ^ai  I^KOi.  That  SofXcit  may 
be  used  of  freed  men  is  capable  of  ahun<^ 
dant  proof:  Alhenacus  vi,  93,  267  H,  c 
iitatfi4p«tv  Si  ^ijffi  XpifJirfTOs  S>jC*\oy  oUi- 
rov  ypaiputv  iv  ^'  lit  pi  ^pMyaiaf,  ?td  t6 
ToiW    dwf'hfvdipovt   fiiv  Sov'Xovt  in 

d^dftivotft :  Lysias  c,  A^rat.  §  64  JSoCXor 
nol  iic  iovXotv  deny  (of  a  citizen) :  Isaeus 
^"t  §  49i  ourtof  6tm\oyov^i»r}  o'<Ta  801' Xiy 
(of  a  freedwoman) :  Harpocration  j.  r. 
^troUioVt  cp.  Boeckh  /If/M  Ecmtomy 
p.  48  Eng.  tr,  (the  freed  men  paid  iliis 
lax).  The  proceeding  of  Clcislhenes  was 
not  more  violent  than  that  of  Euphron 
at  Sicyon:  Xen*  //«?//.  vii.  3.  8  m  Im^om 
fxiv  01''  fi&VGP  iXtii^ipovt  4XX4  Kal  voKirai 
iiTQiti:  and  the  two  commonest  sources 
of  an  artizan  populalion  are  cited  side 
by  side,  itt/ra  c.  5  §  3  Tap  ivlott  ^i» 
doGXoy  T^  ^dvavew  ^  ^tv(K6y.     There 


15  no  authority  for  ^oi'Xotf  pLfroUovt  and 
if  any  change  were  needed  Niebuhr's 
would  be  the  simplest*  See  also  Grote 
IV*  J  70  w.  1^  Scho matin  C^miituiwHal 
History  p.  69  f,  Eng.  tr* 

§  5  1 276  a  6  ical  toWovi]  Even  those 
who  ha%'e  receivetl  the  franchise  m  con- 
s-equence  of  a  revolution*  Slsem,  (463) 
7  -irpoTcpw]  I  g  i  »,  (433).  SusEM.(463) 
c.  3  'J he  idattiiy  €>/  the  state  dtptnds 
not  upim  its  tctritory  but  upon  its  c<m- 
stifutiaft. 

§  S  fO  Ivtoi]  Possibly  writers  who 
advocated  repudiation  are  meant :  In- 
trod.  p.  20  n,  I*     SUSEM,  (464) 

1 1  8taXv€tv  =  discharge,  pay  in  full* 
ws  ovrtjf  TrdXiiitt  lerX]  **on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  loon  to  the  tyrant  and  not 
to  the  state* '^  This  question  was  really 
raised  in  u.  c.  403,  when  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  thirty,  the  Athenian  slate 
debated  whether  it  was  obliged  to  repay 
a  loan  of  too  talents  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  Spartans,  Demos th,  XX*  11  f,» 
Isocr.  vn»  68  f.  (Vettori)*  ITie  con- 
verse case,  VI?..  that  the  credit  of  a  service 
rendered  by  the  expelled  tjTanls  was 
claimed  by  the  slate,  arose,  when  the 
Corinlhians  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Cypselidae  demanded  that  the  offerings 
dedicated  by  this  family  at  Delphi  and 
Pisa  should  be  inscril>ed  with  the  nnme 
of  the  town,  and  the  acts  of  their  tyrants 
be  thus  regarded   as  acts  of  the  state. 


III.  .1  4] 


1275  b  38— 1276  a  21 
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ovT    aXXa   woWa   rtiit/   roiovTotp,    w<!    ivla<^    ToiJp    TrdXiretmp    rw  (I) 
KpaT€w  ova-a^^  «XX'   ot/  hia  to  xoiprj    (TV^<f>€pop.  *  *,       eiwep    ovv  n 
Mai    Brjfjt^otfparovPTai    Tii/£^,    /caT«     rov     rpoTTOJ/     tovtop     op^im<: 
'?  <oif>  T/}?  TToXecy?  ^armp  €ivai  [Tai/TJ?-?]  ra?  r^?  irokir^lm  rav- 

§  3  £oia:£  S*  o  Xo7o<r  ot«€io<?  eli/at  t^?  dwopia^  ravTTj^t  wm^ 
wore  ypf}  T^eiu  rrfp  woXiv  €ipai  Tf}P  atrr^v  ij  /*'/  ''"'I*'  ^^' 
TvfV    aXX'     eripap,        17     /xet'     chJm    eTrtTroXaioruTTj    Tfj<i    aTToptat;  (^  6t 

20  ^tjn^a'is  Tr€pl  top  towou  teal  rov^  dp6pmwov<i  itrrtp*  eV8e;^€- 
rai    yap    Bia^^vxSrjPOt     [top   tottop    xat    roil?    dp0pwTrovff\,   Kai 

§  4  Tov<;  p.€P  ^epop  Tov^  Be  €T£pov  oifctjaai  tottov.     TavTijp  flip  ovv 

11  iraWi  omilted  by  AhL  and  P*  (ist  hant],  added  in  the  margin)  [[  <^Ti:>  t^ 
Litidau  II  ij  ffitfi^pov,  ^aXXd  xal  ^  S^rj^ioKpnTla  ov  incowci  t6  tcotr^  vvpL^p^^  or 
something  similar  ?  Suseni.  ||  14  Kal  Z'rip^t>Kpa,Tov»rtii\  Kar^  SfffiOKpttriap  irpdwovH 
Susem.*-'-*  following  William's  incorrect  verision  in  dctttccratiam  versae /ucrtmt  \\  15 
-coiJ^  Hayflyck  ||  "TaiSriyf  k  pleonastic"  Eaton;  [ra^rrijf]  Thurot;  rijf  auTT^t 
Koraes  (with  mark  of  interrogation  after  16  Tu/jayri5o»  and  a  comma  after  14  roTnw 
instead  of  l>efore  Kora)     ||     176  X6701  after  ol^em  P^  IP  Bk.     I]     [rwt]  whrt  Spengel 

Susem.*,  see  §  5     !l     11  Ijhv, aj'^^unroi^f]  Susem.^  dittography  from  ao,  \rh^  th'w^ 

/cai]  Biicheler 


The  Delphians  admitted  the  claim,  the 
E leans  rejected  it:  see  Plut.  Dt  P\'(h* 
&rac*  13.  400  E  (Scblosser).  Comp. 
further  «,  (433)  on  I  §  i.     Susem.  (455) 

Brought  on  (p,  171)  cites  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  the  bonds  issued 
by  the  abortive  Confederate  government, 

XcLpovTos]  Comp,  Thiic*  in.  8t  dW- 

ha»utfti}i(vum  SchoL), 

11  m  k»ia%  ktX]  *Vfor  some  forms  of 
ibe  stiate  rest  u^wn  superior  force  and  are 
not  due  to  pubhc  expediency."  This  is 
the  second  time  that  Aristotle  refers  be- 
forehand lo  his  doctrine  of  'degenerate* 
forms  of  government,  more  precisely  laid 
down  in  c,  6 :  see  above  nn,  (459  b,  440). 
SUSEM.  (f»6) 

13  9Ti|*4^v,  •  *]  The  lacuna  may 
perhaps  be  thus  supplied:  <c  But  de- 
mocracy also  is  a  government  of  this 
sort.  >-      Sl-sem.  (4S7) 

14  $f)|ioKpar$vtrfat]  Ridgeway  sug- 
gests that  William  of  Moerbeke  took  this 
word  to  come  from  hr^pk^Kpar^uif  and 
hence    his    rendering:    in    dtmocraiiam 

§  3  17  loucf  V  ktX]  But  the  true 
grounds  of  this  controversy  lie  deeper  in 
another  question  which  now  needs  to  be 
investigated.    Suskm.  (4iS8) 


la  tilTtto'is]  The  most  obvious  mode 
of  investigation  is  concerned  with  the 
place  and  the  inhabitants. 

i[  Siatfujtftijfiw]  *'di&joinedt"  "sepa- 
rated," Aristotle  has  in  view  the  mea- 
sure which  the  Greeks  called  ^iqikI^w^  cp. 
viir(v).  10.  II  «.  (1668),  when  a  town 
was  destroyed  by  its  conquerors  and  the 
inhabitants  were  driven  to  seek  new 
homes  in  the  neigh bourhooil  in  a  number 
of  unwalled  villages  and  hamlets,  as  was 
done  to  Man  tinea  by  the  Spartans  in 
385  B,  C.  This  was  an  oligarchical  mea- 
sure: for  the  custom  of  living  together 
in  a  walled  town  was  usually  favourable 
to  democracy.  The  opposite  and  de- 
mocratic a  I  procedyre,  the  union  of  several 
country  places,  hitherto  unwalled*  in  a 
single  town  was  ^w<^iui^^iv  :  and  directly 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  this  was  done 
by  the  Mantineans  who  rebuilt  their  city 
B.C.  370  and  moreover  gave  the  impulse 
lo  the  foundation  of  a  common  capital 
of  all  Arcadia,  namely  MqgalopoUs,  See 
Curtius  Hist,  iv.  pp.  305,  4r7  AT.  Eng.  Ir,, 
Schomann  Aniiq.  p^  171  Eng.  tr.  Cp* 
also  I.  1.  8  n.  (10  bK     S^sem.  (45&J 

§  4  11  TttuTTiv  ptiv  oiiv  wpaorlpav] 
In  this  form  the  prol>lem  must  be  re- 
garded  as  easier  to  solvCr  for  the  variety 
of  meanings  of  the  word  *state'  facilitates 
a  solution. 
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nOAITIKfiN  r.  3. 


[Ill  3.  4 


irpaoripav    Oeriou    Tfjif    aTToplav    (iroXXa i^cS?    yap    rrj^    ^oXcw^tl) 
X€yofA€ifTj<;,    i^rl    tto??    €Vfidp€ta    rtj^    rmavrrjii    fi^TJ^crem?)*    ofiol-  it 
15  c»>?    *  Be     xal     Twp     TOP     ainov     tcaroifCovvTsiop     avSpmirmv     Trore 
§  s  Set    vofLtX^iv    p.iav    eZrat    tjJi'     -ttoXu'  ;     oj    yap    ht)     rotfi    rei')(€^ 
<Tiv*    €iTf    yap    atf    UeXoTTOPPjjcrfp    irept^aX^lv    €v   ret^os.     TOtavrrj 
5*    t<ra>^    eWt    Kol    Ba^vXwp    xal    wda-a    ^Tt<i    e;^ei   7repiypa^t)v 
19  fitlXXov    eOvov^    17     TroXeaas*     '^^    yi     ^atrip     iaXoJtcvta'i    rptrtjp 
%  6  rjfi€pap   ovK   ala04a0ai   tl   /A€po9   T*;9   TroXeoJV.      dXXfl.   xcpl   ftei^ 
ravTTj^    r7}<;    aTropia^;    et?     aXXoi'     Kaipoif     y(^pi)aifjLO^    »}     a'Ke^}rl<: 
(irepl    yap    fieyldovf;    rfj^    ^roXew?,    to    re    iroaov    Kal    irortpov 
effpo^     €P    r}     TrXe/oi     avfi<p4p€t^     &€t     fit]     XapOdveiv     top    woXi' 
Tixovy     aXXa     rwp     avTWP     xaTOtxovvrmp     top     avT^v     tow  op  ^  is 
35  iroTcpop    eciJ9    itP    J}    TO    yivo^     ravTO     rt^v     xaTotKovinwv,    ttjp 
avTijv    elpat     tpariov     iroXiv^    Kaiwep     aiel    rmp    fiep    ip0€ipofi4- 

^3  wpwrif^av  Q^T\  S]>engel  tliitiks  ihe  word  corrupt     11     15  avrby  rdwiMf  P^-'W^ 
L'Ar,  AUL  Bk- Susem.*;  perhaps  also  r»  ttindcm  locum  William     fj     16  tt»ai  ^av 

M'pl     II     16  517]  ^erplQ*-     II      27   Tr€\oirori7tfw  F  M'  P*     ||     28  xal  Taira 29  irA- 

Xecdf  transposed  to  follow  30  irAXittfj  Ramus     ||     31  iro<rA»' M' P*     |]     33  fdj^ot  omiLted 
by  H'  Ar.  and  in  P^  where  a  lacuna  of  twice  its  length  is  left 


33  troXXa^ws  XcyojiivTif]  As  in  Greek 
there  is  only  the  one  word  roXti  for  *city ' 
and  *  state/  in  such  a  case  as  that  just 
cited  in  /i*  (459)  it  might  well  be  asked, 
whether  the  ifaU  of  Man  tinea  continued 
to  exist  at  all  in  the  inlenal  between  the 
destruction  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  d/y. 
In  fact,  the  dispute  did  not  merely  turn 
upon  difierent  meanings  of  the  word  3ro\n, 
as  Aristotle  thinks:  but  the  imperfection 
of  the  Greek  conception  of  the  state, 
which  even  Anstotle  has  not  suraiounled 
{lN(roii,  p.  23),  is  brought  clearly  to  light. 
See  howevet  9  |  10  n.  (  =  h4).  Susem. 
(460) 

Unquestionably  it  would  be  a  great 
gain  if  we  could  keep  this  limited  con- 
ception always  before  us,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  iroXift  TruAtrtirot,  by  *city*  *civic* 
rather  than  'state'  'political*  is  in  many 
cases  desirable  on  that  account.  But  one 
uniform  rendering  is  clearly  impossible. 
To  bring  home  the  fact  that  the  citizens 
of  Rome  formed  what  we  may  call  a 
*  municipal  corporation '^  we  cannot  be 
always  styling  them  the  *  burgess- body.' 

Editors  compare  Thucyd.  \'1J.  77*  7  ^v^p€% 
7 dp  TiiXts  ttal  m  Tfixv  ^'^'^^  vaiii;  Sopb. 
O^d*  ViV-r  56  t*}f  ovi^iv  i^ruf  QGrt  wvpyof 


iffij;  Tac.  //is/.  J.  84  quid?  vos  pulcher- 
rimam  banc  urbem  domibus  et  tectis  et 
c  ongesl  u  1  apid  urn  s  tar e  c  r ed  i  tis  ?  *  Susem. 
(461) 

27  niXowovinJcr^]  Cp.  Pseudo^Lysias 
U  iiwiTct4not)  §  45,  TTtpl  drmray  nji'  lUXo- 
wopyT^op  ruxot  irepiliaX€t*',  viz,  the  wall 
across  the  isthmus  proposed  in  the  Per- 
sian wars. 

28  i\§t  trfpi.ypik^r^v]  has  a  circumfer- 
ence of  a  nation;  i.e.  encircles  a  nation 
rather  than  a  state, 

29  f&dXXov  Wvovs]  Comp.  n.  (u) 
and  the  passages  there  cited,  SusEM. 
(463) 

iff  yi  ^Murtv  laXfitimfos]  The  capture 
by  Cyrus  is  meant:  Herod,  r*  178,  191. 
Nothing  is  there  said  however  of  an 
interval  of  three  days,  but  we  arc  told 
that  when  the  extremities  of  the  town 
were  captured  the  Babylonians  who  lived 
in  the  centre  had  not  yet  discovered  that 
it  was  taken.  See  also  u.  6.  6  «.  (200), 
Susem.  (462) 

§6  3  [  (ts  £XXov  KAipdv]  The  ske  is 
discussed  in  iv(Vii),  c,  4;  the  uniformity 
of  race  in  VJii(v}.  3.  ji  f.:  cp.  rt.  (1531). 
See  however  /ntrod.  p.  56,  SuSEM,  (i84) 
Comp*  for  the  phrase  lahtrt  in  aiittm 
ditm* 


^ 


III.  a  Q] 


1276  a  23—1276  b  9. 


S6S 


Toi)<f     avToi/^    fcal     Kptjva^     rrl?     avra<^,     tcacTrep     del     rov     fiki* 

iwt/yipofiepov    vrijiaro^    tqv    S*    uTrefiwro^,    f}    toj)?    fiev    tivBpm* 

40  7rou<?    <f>arioP    elvat   rom   avrov<?    Bid    t^f    roiavrriv    atrtav,   rt.v 

"^g  7  5e  TToXfi'   irepav ;   €?7rep  7«p  eVxi   KOivaaina  Tt^  7;  TroXt?,  ecrrt  he 

Kowt^pia    itoXiTwp     'n'o\iT^la%    ^iPoft£pi}'9     cripa^    r&    eXhei    kol 

IBta^epova-f}^    T?/<f     TroXireta?     dvayKotov     elpat     Bo^eiep     av     koX 
TTfp    TToXtp    etpai    firl    ttjp    uvt^p,    mawep     ye    kqI    X^P^^    ^'^^ 
S  fi€P    Kw/MiKOp    6t€    St    Tpayifcop    €T€pop    clpal    <f}afiep,    tcSi/    av- 
§  a  rmp    woXXoKi^;    dvdpmirmp    optwp^     DpLoio)s    8i    fcal    iratrap    dX'  1 1 
Xtjp     KoiP(t}ptap     xal     avpffea-ip     ere  pap  t     dp     elSo^     erepov     rl}^ 
irvp0ta-€rj>9    7}y    olop    dppLOpiap    twp    avrwp    <l>86yymp    ere  pap    e?- 
g  9  pat  XijofjL€Pf  dp  6t€  fjLkp  r}   ^fvpio^   ork  hk  ^piyio^:,     el  Sj)  rov- 

1176  h  1  "roXiTefas  is  plcon.islic  or  thclcxt  is  corrupt*'  Eaton,  woXtrtta  Congreve, 
[woXiTiiv]  ?  Susem.  l|  3  av  omitted  by  n\  U^tu  M'  1!  6  ay&fn^wuty  omitted  by 
p4.«Qb  'fb  II  'Yhe  punctuation  (comma  for  full  stop  after  ^mwA  Wclldon  II  7  f  r^^ 
ffwBietwt  n^Bk  11  8  clvtu  omitted  by  Q""!"*  and  P*  {lit  hnnd)  ||  9  Myofxttf 
Albert  Ar.  Morel,  Xiyoifitv  T  U 


37  iroTft^i.oOf]  The  alluMon  is  to  the 
dicfa  of  lieraclitu^  wurafiotai  dls  rmin. 
aitToTin  WK  ov  ipij^aiinf,  f'f<^^-  41 »  42,  81 
ed.  Bywater  (Eaton»  KidgewAvK 

§7  i276bi  KOivMvCa  -jroXtTwrv  tro- 
XbTt(af]  Kidgcway  rightly  defends  this^ 
translating  *'  For  if  the  slate  is  a  kind  of 
community^  but  It  (r^  irdXa)  is  in  fact  a 
community  possessetl  by  cili2ens  in  a 
const ilution,'*  and  aikiucing  the  MS.  text 
of  9  I  14  a.s  another  instance  of  the 
double  genitive  with  Kni¥it>Aa,  If  any 
change  is  to  be  made  at  all,  we  should 
omit  ir^XiTuof^  which*  though  grammati- 
cally unobjectionable,  is  superfluous  and 
somevi'hat  obscures  the  sense.  Usually 
nnivwvia,  ir<i\irCi¥  or  k^ivvpI^  has  been 
made  the  sulijccl  of  the  Sfecond  sentence* 
and  A'owwr/a  iroXtre/oT  or  wnKiTtlo,  lis  prc' 
dicatCt  *'and  fellowship  (of  Ibc  citizens)  is 
fellowship  in  a  constitution'*  or  ** consists 
in  a  constitmion."    SusEW. 

§  8  7  il&of  trtpO¥  TTjf  fl-wWo-fwi] 
"if  the  kind  of  combination  be  difl'erent/' 
i,e.  if  the  elements  be  differently 
combinctL 

8  dpfiOFtftv]  See  Exc.  IV  on  B, 
V(viii).     SusEM.  (465) 

In  these  two  modes  the  notes  (^Wyyoi) 
are  the  same:  but  the  Dorian  mode  is 
from  E  to  Ct  and  b  natural  is  fx4<fq  or 
key-note;  white  the  Phrygian  mtxle  is 
from  D  to  d  and  a  is  t^ian.  Com  p.  Dio 
Chrysost>  tt.   p.   It    a/>Aior(a   £^wpio%   kaI 


^pCtyiM  oXXtj  kqI  AvdiOi. 

§  9  9  iL  Si^  ToiiTov  lx<i  rhv  rpmrov] 
**  On  these  principles  then  it  is  plain  that 
we  must  affirm  the  identity  of  the  city  by 
a  reference  to  its  conslitution.'*  It  would 
be  unjust  to  Aristotle  to  apply  to  this 
conclusion*  in  its  literal  sense  his  assertion 
6§  t  tt.  (513).  J  §  2  {y^5h  \,\  §  5  (59^)* 
tha;  the  constitution  is  nothing  but  the 
form  of  government,  iroXfreujfta,  Kvpiov. 
For  the  truth  is  that,  like  Plato»  he 
includes  under  -roXirda.  all  which  goes  to 
condition  the  form  of  government  as  well 
as  all  that  is  directly  conditioned  by  it. 
Thus,  as  Zellcr  it  ii  p.  $$i  rightly 
observes,    he  includes    *even   the    maiu 

*  features  of  the  commonwealth  which 
'find  expression  in  the  spirit  of  the  state 

*  administration  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
'the  end  of  the  state  is  conceived*:  see 
tv(vii>.  8  §  5  w.  (80c),  8g  3  (806)*  Thus 
his  notion  of  a  polity  or  w^Xirda  is  not 
narrower  but  wider  than  our  notion  of  a 
constitution.  For  when  we  si>eak  uith 
scientitic  precision  the  term  'constitution* 
usually  denotes  only  the  particular  form 
which  the  political  organism  iissumes,  or 
the  sum  total  of  the  rules  regulating  the 
distribution  of  political  functions:— al- 
though no  doubt*  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  text  of  a  modem  constitution  does 

*  Onckcn  0^-  t^t — (3°)  A^MCribci  fo  him,  ju  hi* 
real  view,  &lino«t  the  exact  opposite  of  thi«  con- 
clusioD. 
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nOAlTIKHN  r.  3. 


[III.  a  a 


lOTOP     ^;^€t    TOP    rpoTToir^    (f>avip6v    ort    fxaXtara    X^fcriop    rr^u    ai;- (I) 
rr^v    TToXw    ck    rrji^    woXtT€iaif    ffXiTrovra^i'      ovopa     h^     KaXelp  {p.  63) 
erepop    ^    ravrap    e^eari    Kal    rmp    avrmp    tcaroiKovprmp    avrriv 
KoX    wafiTTav    iriptiyp    dpdp^irtifP,       el    he    tifcatop    hiaXveiP    fj    p>f) 
hiaXv€u%    orap    €i?    kripap    iroXirelap    fiera^dXf}    »}    mXt^i^    X6' 

15  709  €Tepo^, 

4        Tc^p     Be      pvp      €tpr}fi€Ptt}p      i)(opL€p6p      €(rrti*      €7naKiy^aa0ai  II 

14  /xera^dXi;  iro\LTtia»  II*  Bk,  ^iTafidWif  IF  Bk. 


not  fully  or  exclusively  contain  constltu- 
lional  nil«rs  answering  to  the  definition 
just  given ;  but  atimils  all  those  laws  in 
general  which ^  as  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  state,  appear  to  demand  &}>eciai 
guarantees.  Hence  it  is  that  to  Aristotle 
no  less  than  to  Plato  the  regulation  of 
eduoitLOti  in  the  spirit  of  the  consliliuion 
is  eminently  and  es-icntially  a  part  of  the 
constitution  :  see  v{vin).  j  §  i  f*  ft.  (975), 
vin(v),  9  §  11  (1641).  Thus  he  Ijy  no 
mieans  ignores  a  state  of  things  in  which 
the  prevalent  morality  and  education  are 
out  of  harmony  with  the  existing  conslilu- 
tion,  but  where  such  is  the  case  he  firmly 
maintains  that  thi^  existing  constitution 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realized,  vi{iv). 
5  §  3t  *f-  {tn6}.  Again,  that  he  includes 
under  the  *  constitution'  the  regulation  of 
property  relations,  is  perfectly  clear  from 
iv( vii).  c.  9, 10  §  9-   Consult  also  w.  (190). 

But  even  when  these  admissions  arc 
made,  our  judgment  must  be  that  in 
coming  to  tnis  conclusion  he  has  again 
(see  nn.  81,  196,  3 59 J  left  too  much  out 
of  sight,  nay  utterly  rejected,  *the  concep- 
tion of  the  nation  as  a  natural  whole,'  to 
use  the  words  of  Hildenbrand  p.  416. 
However  the  union  of  a  people  into 
one  slate  may  have  been  brought  about, 
whether  there  is  mixed  nationality,  or  all 
are  of  the  same  stock,  we  shall  never 
cease  to  regard  its  constitutional  history 
as  simply  a  main  element  of  its  history  as 
a  people:  and  therefore  we  shall  always 
find  It  impossible  to  separale  e.g.  the 
English  constitution  from  the  English 
nation.  To  us  the  sentiment  here  ex- 
pressed will  appear  outrageous:— that  the 
English  nation  might  be  superseded  by 
another  race  and  yet  that  so  long  as  the 
same  constitution  was  prcsenetl,  there 
would  still  remain  the  same  state*  See 
further  Isocr.  vii  §  14,  who  calls  the  con- 
ititution  the  soul  of  the  state.  SusEM.(ifi6) 

13  %ihk  Gticaiov  . ,X^Y^  Iripot]  'But 
whether  justice  requires  us  to  discharge 
or  to  repudiate  our  obligations  (§  i)  when 


the  state  changes  to  unother  constitution 
is  a  different  question.*  The  point  is  not 
resumed  in  the  seriuel. 

*  •  This  shows  at  once  the  defectiveness 
of  Arislolle*s  decision.  He  feels  himself 
that  after  so  deciding  he  could  only  con- 
sist en  I  ly  answer  the  present  question  by 
affirming  the  justice  of  repudiation  and 
guards  himself  against  dioing  so  because 
at  the  same  time  be  does  not  want  to  say 
this  right  out.  But  in  oriJcr  to  have  a 
scicnlilic  justification  for  this  course  he 
should  at  least  have  indicated  other  in- 
stances favouring  the  other  side  of  the 
question."     Susem.  (*e7) 

cc.  4,  5  Is  tht  virtue  oftht  go&d  man 
idenikal  wiih  that  of  the  good  citiseft  t 
See  Attai.  p.  1 09,  and  Thurot  Etudes  pp, 
J05— 117* 

Plato's  identification  of  them  is  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  Kepuhikt  im- 
plied in  the  analogy  of  the  state  and  the 
mdividual  and  particularly  evident  in  the 
treatment  of  imperfect  stales  and  imper- 
fect individuals,  B.  vitl,  tx.  Aristotle 
admits  it  in  seme  cases  (4  §  9),  i.e.  in  the 
perfect  stale;  and  he  no  less  precisely 
asserts  (hat  in  most  consiUuiions  they  are 
distinct  (6 1 1)»  the  identity  of  thegoodncsA 
of  the  man  and  of  the  ciiizcn  being  only 
coextensive  with  the  active  exercise  of 
the  administrative  powers  which  he  en- 
joys. This  is  in  accord  with  ^V.  E.  v.  1. 
1 1  :  01/  yvtp  fffort  Taitrhv  afdpi  r  ayaBtft 
tlvat  jroi  woXirj}  wayrl*  on  which  see 
Jacks<:kn's  note  which  disposes  of  Grant  s 
strange  view  that  the  author  of  the  *  Eu- 
demian '  Book  V  used*  with  essential  dis- 
crc[mncies,  the  present  chapter  and  other 
sections  of  the  Politics* 

avniv]  Schlosser's  assertion  that  this  is 
out  of  place  is  quite  groundless.  On  the 
Aristotelian  conceplion,  the  state  is  an 
insliiution  for  educating  a  human  being» 
or  more  especially  a  man  (see  «.  on  §  3), 
at  once  for  happiness  and  for  the  greatest 
possible  fitness  or  excellence.     Hence  to 


* 


III.  +.  3] 
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TTorepop   TTfif    avT*)if    dperriif    avBpo^f   djaOov    koI   TroXiTov   awov*  (^U 
halou    O^jiov^    >;    /i*/    rt]V    avrriv.       dWd    p.7}p    el   j€    toCto    tv- 

^€il/     B€i      fl/T^Jcr  €&><?,     Tt)if      TQU      •TToXtVoV      TVTT^      Tipl     WpWTOP     X17- 

ao  irjiov^       £(rw€p    ovi*    6    irXmri^p    cl^    Ti9    rmv    Koivtx^vmv    earh^ 

%  3  OVTO)  Kol  TOP  woXIttjv  ^a/xtV.  Tcwi'  Be  irKitiTT^pa^j/  Katwep  dpo- 
fLOidiv  oirrayv  tiJv  Bvifafiii/  (o  fAet^  yap  iarti*  ^pirtj^,  o  Be 
Kv^epVYfTTi^,  0  Be  wpq>p€V<;,  S  S'  ^XXt/i^  Tiva  e^tai*  roiavrijp 
e-nmpvp^iav)     BtfKop     m^     a     p,iv     dxptfBeararo'i     eKaarov     \ojo^ 

^5  IBio^  e<rrat  ri}^  dpert}^^  ofLoiii)^  Be  koI  koipo^  rt^  itpappLo- 
aet    IT  a  a  it'.     ^    yap    {Ttor^jpta    T179    vavTiXia^    epjop    icnlp   avrmp 

1 3  wdpTwp*    TovTov   yap   efcaaro^    opeyeTai   rmp  irX^rr^ptap.     opLOitti^  2 
Towvp    Kal    r£p    TroXiTWVf     tcaiirep    d  pop,o  t(OP    ovTtop^    tj    amri}- 
pia   rrj^    tcotpoyvia^    epyov    early    Kotimpia   B^    iarlv    7}    woXireia' 

30  Biowep  T^p  dp€TT)P  duayxalop  eVai  tov  TroXtrov  wpof;  rr^p  'rro- 
Xvrelap.  etwep  01  p  eart  TrXe/w  'TToXtrela^  eiBif^  BrjXop  ci?  OVK 
epBi^erai    tov    c-TravBaiov    iroXhov    fitap    dpenjp   eJvai    rtjp   re- 

17  070^00  m^Spht  M*  Susem.^"^  and  perhaps  F  ]|  ig  rfKh'ov  omitted  in  F*  (ist 
hand»  adilcd  by  coir  J  in  the  margin),  wp^Ttpoi'?  Spengcl  needlessly  ||  20  kodh^v  IV  || 
»3  TTfv  nuavTyj^  fr.   ||    15  o^wt  Vettori  It   a8  mxl  omitted  by  TM'  |]   30  ^li  P^Il'fr.Bk, 


inquire  how  far,  under  :iny  const! tntioni 
the  state  can  reach  this  goal  touches  a 
fundamenlal  point  in  constitutioiial  theory 
of  the  utmost  generality;  and  constitu- 
tions may  be  classified  as  (i)  better  or 
best,  {1)  worse  or  worst,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  adapted  to  this  end. 
The  present  inquiry  accordingly  serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  classiiiication  of  constitu- 
tions in  order  of  merit  which  follows  in 
c.  6,  and  of  the  entire  theory  of  the 
separate  constitutions.  This  then,  and 
this  alone,  is  precisely  the  right  place  for 
cc.  4,  5.  That  they  have  defects  in  the 
execution  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny, 
since  Aristotle  must  have  himself  intended 
materially  to  recast  them  subsequently 
(sec  ft.  471 ;  compare  hn.  475+  47^)J  but 
this  intention  was  never  carried  out. 
SusEM.  (46a) 

One  glaring  defect  in  the  execution  is 
the  frequent  violation  of  the  rule  forbid- 
ding the  hiatus,  which  is  fairly  well  ob- 
served in  the  rest  of  B*  in.  There  are 
40  bad  cases  in  c,  4  alone  out  of  a  total 
of  90  odd  for  the  whole  of  the  bo<jk- 

19  TVTTcpTivl]  in  outline,  A  frequent 
expression:  iv(vil).  16.  11,  v(viii).  7.  i, 
vii(vt}.  8.  14,  vni(v).  1.  1  :  Ate.  A/A.  i. 
§  3>  3  §  4  ^raxfXwf  Kal  T^txtp, 

20  The  simile  of  the  crew  is  much 


used  by  Plato  :  ^f/.  vi,  488  A  fi".,  Pif/i- 
(icui  197  Hi  E  AT. ;  in  the  latter  passage 
joined  wi(h  that  of  the  physician  which 
is  perpetually  recurring  in  B.  iir. 

I  2  11  njv  8vv(Lpv  is  an  adverbial 
accus.    See  ft,  on  fpvttiv  I.  n.  a. 

^3  Kvp^i^-^TTisJ  steersman,  or  pilot, 
answers  in  some  rcsj>ecls  more  to  the 
shiip*s  captain,  as  he  is  skilled  in  naviga- 
tion (Plato  //.  ic.)  and  responsible  for 
the  course  of  the  vessel.  Whereas  the 
fftujcXiypix  or  skipper,  usually  the  owner 
of  the  ship,  ah  ho  ugh  nominally  in  com* 
mandf  need  not  be  a  practical  searnian. 

§  3  27  6|io£4tf$  ToCwv  ktX]  Some  of 
the  citizens  take  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  state  merely  as  members  of 
the  popular  assembly,  others  merely  as 
judges  in  the  law  courts  or  members  of 
the  council;  others  agnin  in  a  higher 
degree  by  filling  various  official  posts, 
(^chlos^er  has  strangely  mistaken  the 
sense:  he  thinks  that  the  skill  of  the  cap- 
tain, hehusman,  helmsman's  assistant  in 
the  simile  answers  to  the  excellence  of  the 
man  ;  and  the  performance  of  a  successful 
voyage  to  civic  excellence.)   SusfciM.  (4i69)< 

iH  i\  <rci»rT|p£a  Tijs  noiV.]  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  (political)  union. 

30  irpis]  relative  to,  Congfcve  com- 
pares 1.  13  §  J5< 
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[III.  4.  3 


l^lav     rov    B*    ayaShp    aphpa    ^a/iev    tcara    fitav    dp€Tf)u    elifat  (il) 
§  i  TTJif   T€k€lai\       on  fi€P   ovp   ii^Bix^'^^*'   "^okiri^p   opra   (rirovBatop 
35  fiy}    KefCTijcdai    r^p    dp€Tt)p    KaS"    rjp    (nrovBato^    dpiqp^    ^avepov* 

ov    p.t)p    akXd    Kal    xar    dXkov  rpoirov   €<rTi   hiawopovpra^   iireX-  5 
1 5  0€tP    TOP    avTop    Xoyop    wepl    t^9    dptaTT}^    iroXneiafi.      €t    yap 

33  TOM  a* 34  Tt\eia¥  omitled  by  M"  ?»••  Q"*  T»*  fr.  Aid.  and  P«'*  (ist  hand,  added 

by  coTT?  of  P*  and  in  Ihe  margin  of  I'"*,  and  there  t^  Js*  ^^so  above  ihe  line)  H 
pdatf  omitted  by  Allicrt  Ar.  (?)  Bk*  (who  writes  Kar)  \\  dvai  Kara  V  Bk,  li  34  ttjj* 
omiUcd  by  Bk.  and  P*  (ist  hand^  added  by  corr.'l,  for  ?*  see  above  II  36  aXXd 
omitted  in  fr.  II'  (added  by  p')     ||     37  ira/>d?  Susem.,  <«ara  t6v>  wepl  Schmidt 


33  rhv  8'  dYoMv  dtvfipa]  Aristolle 
gpeftks  here  coniiiiuously  of  the  virtue 
pLiid  fitness  of  the  man  {dMTjp}  rather  than 
of  the  humoin  being,  because  he  regards 
the  dp€rii  of  the  woman  as  inferior  and 
belonging  to  a  separate  spcctei  :  see  4 
H  15—18  tin.  (49 1 »  495);  1.  13  g§  f/— III 
MM.  ( [  1 4  bf  t  [  7,  1  f  ()).     Sus EM.  (470) 

f  4  36  ^fXOttv  Tt  or  Iff  pi  Ttvoi  are 
separately  found:  while  vju(v).  ro*  1 
4wt\dti¥  Ktd  irfjpi  fn}yapx^(^%  tk  **>^  tpdti- 
fffrtu  is  equivalent  to  a  conjunction  of  the 
two*  The  meaning  would  then  l>e  *'to 
review  the  same  cjucjition  in  the  case  of 
ihc  model  state/'  Spcngel  takes  irtpl 
with  3*air«pot>rat ;  **by  raising  objcc- 
linns  to  the  jK»s.sibilily  of  the  model  stale.*' 
**  Bnt  the  sense  seems  to  rcqnirc  that 
iwt\6uw  r6p  avrbif  \6y9v  should  mean 
here  *to  arrive  at  the  same  rcsidt';  and 
if  so,  wapiL  might  be  nccessar)'=  *  starting 
from  the  best  consliltUion*  or  *  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  constitution'." 
btJSEM. 

§  5  37  A  Y^  dLSvvaTov]  *•  For  if  it  be 
impossible  that  a  stale  should  contain 
none  but  virtuous  men,  since  it  is  im- 
pttssible  for  its  citizens  to  he  all  alike.*' 
But  how  does  this  agree  with  the  passapies 
quoted  in  ft.  (133)  on  II.  4.  4,  according 
10  which  at  least  approximate  equality  of 
the  citizens  must  be  assumed  in  the  be^t 
slate?  Further  fas  Thurot  p.  108  rightly 
observes)  we  are  told  at  c.  18  §  1  that 
it  had  lieeii  shown  at  the  outset  of  the 
discussion  (ir  roct  irpdnoit  \6yiKi)  that 
the  virtue  and  excellence  of  the  man  and 
of  the  citiicn  of  the  best  stale  is  neces- 
sarily the  same«  and  the  reference  can 
only  be  to  cc.  4 — 6  |  I ;  see  «.  (684)  on 
t8  §  I.  We  might  try  to  get  over  the 
contradiction  by  assuming  that  at  this 
present  stage  of  the  discussion*  4  I  5»  the 
arguments  frv  and  c^n  had  not  all  been 
weighed  dialectically  and  the  6nal  cor- 
rect km,  to  which  c.  18  §  I  refers  os  back. 


may  have  fallen  out  either  at  the  end  of 
c,  4  *  or  in  the  lacuna  at  c.  13  §  6  (see 
Inlrod,  p,  43  ff-  w.  599)-  But  at  c.  6t  §  I 
the  statement  here  made  is  expressly  set 
down  as  a  part  of  the  final  result,  while 
15  §  6  is  too  near  to  18  §  1  to  be  meant 
by  the  words  ^m  rwr  trpurrois  \6jai$^ 
Should  we  then  rather  beheve  that  Aris' 
tolle's  genuine  discussion  is  wholly  or 
for  the  most  part  lost  and  that  cc.  4,  5, 
which  replace  it,  are  wholly  or  in  part  a 
spurious  interpolation?  Sober  inquiry 
will  not  easily  be  reconciled  to  such  a 
desperate  and  violent  step,  although 
there  is  certainly  much  l>csidcs  that  points 
in  this  direction:  see  §  6  ».  (473h  §  8 
U7**)i§  '6(+9i)»§i7(496);  5§i  (501). 
But  then  the  only  possible  aticmalive  is 
to  assume  that  when  Aristotle  wrote  this 
he  was  not  yet  clear  about  his  model 
state,  and  that  when  making  the  refer- 
ence in  18  g  1  he  had  in  view  not  the 
part  at  present  execuletl  but  a  revised 
version  which  he  intended  to  make  sub- 
sequently but  never  actually  completed. 
For  18  §  t  is  in  agreement  with  his  re- 
peated deck  ration  subsequently  iv(viij. 
9  §  3.  13  §^  9.  1O1  M  §  ^'  Vt(iv).  7.  1 
(«i*.  684,  S08  and  iH(r<yd.  p.  51),  that  in 
fact  the  best  polity  is  that  in  which  the 
virtue  of  the  citizen  coincides  with  the 
virtue  of  the  man,  and  the  citizens  arc 
not  merely  virtuous  when  judged  by  the 
standard  of  their  polity*  but  absolutely 
virtuous  and  excellent  men:  and  this 
alone  is  reasoned  out  logically  (see  h. 
468}.  This  of  course  does  not  at  mil 
affect  the  proposition  that  in  the  best 
state,  as  elsewhere,  Ihe  citij^ens  are  not 

•  No*  directly  ifter  4  ft  5^  u  Thurot  thinks. 
for  the  rest  of  chmpHter  4  from  I  7  to  th«  ena 
wotild  fiot  afree  wriiH  that  «it>po^t*ci>'  Hieii  it 
is  presupposed  tliAt  hitherto  the  two  sorts  ol"  ex* 
cellence  luve  been  dedared  m  be  AOl  abaoluidy 
the  laftie  even  in  the  ideal  ttate. 

t  As  sn^gested  by  SoMaihl  in  C0m^m^  dir 
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3y  fiTTOv     tA     koB*     4atrrAv     l^prYov     ti     iromv,     tomto     8i     ixtt'      tCpfTijs,      €7r€l- 

40  SiJ    aSi/i^aro*'   o//o/ot/?   ca'at  xavra?    rot)?   TroXtVa?,  <£€t   S'   &a- 

59  (TTOv  TO  ^afl   lauTot/  epyoif  ev  ttoicip^  tovto  Be  utt  Qp€Tp)^i*>  ovx  au 

177  a  €/T^    aperrj    paa    woktrov   xai    avSpos    dyaOoO.      Ti}P   ^kp  ynp   rov 

(TfTOVoalou    TToXtTOV     Sft    watTiv     virap')(€iv     (oyTG)     *^ap     dplaTTfV 

fipajKaiov     elvat     ttjp     woXn*),     rip     Se     rov    dptpm     rov     a^a-^p  64) 

4  Sou    dhvparov,    el     fii^    irdpra*;    dpayjcatop    dyadom    eh'at    rod^ 

§  fi  iif  Ti)  (TwovSaia  woXei  TroXiVas".         [It*    eVct   cf   dvo^oimv  ?J  tto-  4 

\ayov     teat     ope^em^     teal     oiKia     i^    di>Sp(\     teal     yvpatKo^     seal 

fCTrjati;    ifc    Bea-TroTov    fcat    BovXov,    rov    avrojf    rpoirov    Kal    tto- 

9  Xt9  cf  airdvrmp  re  rovrti^v  koX  irpu^  rovTOi<i  ef  aXXmv  dvofioimv 

38   Bvvar^v   Bernays     11     htX   5* ^^9   apiTiJj    transposed    to    follow    40 

xoXiras  Thurot  \\  40  ^rrt?^  1^  P^  /irfi  3<*  IlTr.Ar.,  /irti  J'  Bk.  Bcmays,  ^rci 
Spcngel     1:     6>itoiw«  P**Q**T*     I!     3y   enVor  11- Bk.,  auro j*  F,  a trroi' fr. 

iaj'7a  I  ^/o  aperij  IlTr.Bk,  ||  ^oWroi'  <:rt  ffimv^tdov^  Schmidt  \i  3  iroKirtltiv 
P^  (ist  hand),  perhaps  right:  yfi.  wh\iv  corrJ  in  the  margin  of  P^  |l  4  <^5/>tt5;* 
d^a^oiVf ?  Su^m-,  oftoiot^j  Bcmays,  perhaps  right  [|  5  iroX(rai  *  *  Thurot;  but  sec 
Coram*/;. (471)  and  (471  *)  \\  {tniird.,.,.  it  ira'riurroTov]  Susem.;  sec  Comm.  «. 
(473).     Thiirai  siiHj>ected  the  §     ||     8  [nriitnt]  Bcrnay^r  [ktij^tu  Ik\  Welldon 


all  ecjually  virtuous  01  en.  but  it:  docs 
nffect  the  much  more  illogical  inference 
(hat  the  inferior  citizens  of  the  liest  stale 
Imve  only  civic  virtue.  On  the  contrary 
here  the  degree  of  civic  excellence  also 
mu5t  be  regulated  by  thai  of  individual 
excellence,  and  the  special  nature  of  the  one 
by  the  special  nature  of  the  olher :  and  one 
conse<|uence  of  this  is  that  which  Aristotle 
in  complete  accordance  with  the  facts 
lays  down  as  a  criterion  of  the  best  state, 
viz»  that  in  its  administration  each  is 
employed  according  to  his  special  faculties 
and  capacities  and  assigned  to  his  right 
place.  It  may  thence  be  inferred  that 
Aristotle  ha<l  no  intention  of  permitting 
all  the  members  of  the  governing  civic 
body  in  the  pattern  s^tate  to  fill  all  the 
various  public  offices  in  rotation,  but 
that  he  assumed  that  this  most  virtuous 
civic  body  would  always  elecl  to  par- 
ticular state  oRices  the  Httest  and  most 
virtuous  of  its  members.  Cp.  J  i  §8/1. 
(5%).  Consequeniiy  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  olTicers  of  stale  in  the  perfect 
city  do  not  represent  the  union  of  the 
virtue  of  the  citizerv  and  of  the  man, 
as  is  here  stated,  but  rather  that  they 
represent  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
degree  of  this   union :    and  so   far  fioui 

IL 


being  erroneous  it  is  quite  correct  to  say 
that  Aristotle  includes  in  thi^i  polity 
tho)ie  who  are  not  yet  elected  but  are 
still  eligible  to  such  a  position.  Only  they 
(to  not  actually  attain  a  complete  con- 
firmation of  this  highest  individual  virtue 
(which  is  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
civic  virtue)  untd  they  are  elected  to 
office:  cp.  further  «.  (5^1)  on  lit.  ^.  10, 
Nor  should  we  forget  that  at  iv(vii).  14. 
8  ft.  {901)  Aristotle  makes  cmly  the 
virtue  of  the  ruler  (iroXcrtjcotJ  ntd  Apx^^" 
rof\  equivalent  to  the  virtue  of  the  man: 
in  the  best  slate  the  rulers  are  primarily 
I  he  jjopular  assembly  composed  of  the 
elder  citizens,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree 
I  he  men  selected  out  of  it  who  are  elected 
to  offices  of  stale.     StfSKM.  (471) 

40    A|Ao£ovsJ  See  n.  on  II.  i .  3^  1 16 1  a  24. 

§  S  1 2  77  a  6  tv0vi  -  for  instance^  like 
aiVUa.  The  first  instance  that  comes  to 
hfiml. 

7  i5pl|iirtf]  Appetite,  or  impulse;  here 
put  for  the  irrational  part  of  the  sout  in 
general  i  Eaton  K  See  rt,  (40)  on  1.  5.  6. 
SijSEM.  (472) 

9  l(  dirdunrctfv  Tf...flSaiv]  Hut  these 
consliiueols  are  not  all  citircns  in  the 
sense  of  the  defuution  given  c.  i  %  i,  and 
yet  this  alone  is  material  here  ^TlnirolK 
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irdvrmv     tipeirip,     wairep     orSe     twv     '^opevrmu     Kopv<f>a{ov     Kal 

§  7  irapacTTdrov.l  &i6ri  fiip  roivvv  airXw's  ovx  V  f^i^T?;,  ^avepou  ^ 

^K   TOVTftiv*     dXyC    tipa    Je^rai    rtvo^    rj    aiTrj    dperrj    ttoXItov    t€ 

(Tirovhalov    xaX    dpSpis    airovSalov ;    <f>afihf    Bi)    rov    dp-^ovra    top 

15  fJirovhatoif    elpctt    *  *    (lya06v    Kal    ippopipLOP,    top    Be    TroXtTifCOP 

g  8  (ivayrcalop  elvai  (ppoPifiop.     koI  Tt)P  TraiBetav  S*  cvBd^;  ir^pav  el- 

pai  Xiyoval  rwe^i  tip-^opTo^^  waiT€p  fcal  {palpovrm  oi  tc3j/  ^aatXicop 

vUi^   !7r7nKt)p    Kai   7roX€fj,iKr)p   TratSeurfMerot,   fca\    ErpiTrtSi??    <pt)al 

^7  ftoi  ra  H€t^}^^tl . . . ., 

I  §  c5<f  ova- (IP  Ttra  ap)^0PT0<s  TraiS^iap.  el  Btj  tJ  murrj  d^erf)  ap-s 
11  '^(^opTO'i  re  dyaOou  fcal  dvBpof;  dr^aBov^  TroXt^ij?  6'  iarl  Kal 
o  ap-^ofjLCPo^^  ov^  n}  avTr}  up  etiy  d7r\t3<i  'rroXiTOV  Ka]  dpBpo^^ 
TlPO^  pL€PTOi  'rroXlTOV  ov  yap  t}  avrri  Qpy(opTn^  moX  iroXtrov^ 
13  KavpooTOLTov?  Schmidt  |!  drXwi  omitted  by  11*  \]  15  dyadov  tlvai  Il-fr.  Bk» 
II  <:itf6pa^  dytL$6»  Bilchtler,  winch  I  accept  ||  T6f  tc  Susem.  ||  woXirtiiov} 
ttoAlTTjp  ouK  Congrcve,  folkwctl  by  Iicriia)'s     \\      17  toD  added  before  <f/>x'**'^o!  by 

II*  Bk.     tl      18  woXf^nw]  voStTiKffP  Gottling    ||      19  ieo;i^A Spctigel,  *0/u^'  11"  fr» 

Bk.  f|  50  ff#  ri'*  Af.  llk.,a  3e  01^7^  fr.  ::  dpcv}  omitted  in  II*  ||  22  avXm  dy  €tit 
11^  fr.  Bk,  II  33  rov  J^vi^aiaifoi*  opxe*"  f^vov  inserted  after  fiivru  by  T  M*  and  P' 
(ist  hand»  but  ftoFou  is  added  by  coit.*,  and  the  whole  erased  by  p^  in  the  margin), 
7p.  rod  BwafUtfov  apx^if  ^mov  V^  in  Ibc  mar^jin.     Evidently  n  gloss 


In  fact  this  whole  arpmicnt  is  so  absurd 
that  1  cannot  bring  myself  to  attribute  it 
to  Ari&ioile.  In  the  case  ireateil  in  n. 
(5,01)  on  in.  5.  I,  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  The  inter].)oLition  may  be 
due  to  a  g^o^^s  misajiprehenNion  of  1 L  1.  3 : 
comp.  n.  (1J3I.     SiisKM,  1473J 

§  7  1,^  4XX*  apa  lo-ra*  Tivdf  ktV] 
"Shall  we  say  then  thrit  there  is  a  par- 
ticular case  in  which  theie  ii*  the  same 
excellence  in  a  go^xl  citizen  and  a  good 
man?" 

15  i.^n,^¥  noX  ^p^yi^v]  As  dislin- 
ginshed  from  ^p^t^/oj,  dya^ot  refers  to 
moral  virtue  |cp*  w»  40),  Jii.t  in  the 
5iame  way  at  r  r  §  2  we  have  dptr^t  wai 
^fiQviiiftiji^  in  combination;  where  dperij 
is  'virtue'  simply,  r.  ^.  ranral  virtyc.  t  [>* 
n,  {56,^)  and  tt.  (jojl  on  ivivii|.  r.  10. 
On  the  relation  of  ipp^vTt<ni  (Prudence, 
Insight)  as  the  virtue  of  the  practical  in- 
tellect to  the  moral  virtues  see  tift.  (4^^, 
in,  J 15).  Further  comp.  ni.  4  §  iH 
with  mi\  (493.  4<57t  49^ V-     Slsem.  (474) 

\fy    ^poviffcov]  Cp.  AW.  Effi*  VI.  f.  <s» 

^th,  TQVTQ  {\€p<K\ia  Kai  T3tVf  TOiOVTOVi  0pO- 

yifJLav%  Qioii,tOa  klvat^  on  rd  oi'roir  dyaBd^ 


^tfc'oi'f  Kai  T&t'f  iroXtrocot't :  i^.  Vt,  c.  8^ 
which  t reals  fully  of  tf>p6*rf}<rtt  or  Praciical 
Wisdom:    IMato    Patitic.    igi    D,    1^4 A 

(Eaton).     SrsKM.  (470) 

^8  1 7  Xryoiw^t  Tiwf  ]  Whether  these 
were  au thorn,  5s  doubtfuL  SrsEM.  (47$ ► 
Mr  Wysc  finds  the  reference  in  P*  -Plato 
Firs/  Ait\  III  i>fT.;  the  special  education 
of  the  Persian  ami  Spartrtn  kings. 

iH  EvpiirtBiis]  In  the  AtSus,  ffo^' 
16  Nauck*  Further  comp.  iv(vn).  14. 
I,  /*,  (891 K     SistiM.  (477) 

[9  TcL  ico|i^a,  sc.  iroiicfXok  ^cvoCaTo] 
let  ihem  not  become  versatile  in  accom- 
plishments. 

^9  10  it  &i^  1^  avTtj  ktX]  Far  more 
ju-^t  is  Aristotle s  admission  viii(v).  9.  1 
I  hat  the  moral  virtue  of  the  ruler  also 
varies  with  ihe  different  consEilutions,  so 
that  except  in  the  best  stale  he  does  not 
possess  the  singleabsobjie  moral  virlue  ol 
the  man,  but  only  a  virtue  conditioned  in 
such  and  such  a  way,  ^¥  **fa<rT^  wdKiriiq^ 
rrjv  wpCi  rriv  -roXiTdap  (Thurotb  Cp. 
tf.  (1630).     Sl'SKM.  (478) 

ij     nvhi  jAivToi  woXCtov]    'Inil  in  & 
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24 /cat    &ia    TOirr     laoj^     'iarrtoi/    €<f)7j    ireivrjif    2t€    fit)    Tvpavi/olt    c^s"tIl)J 

SutmaOai  ap^€iv  Kal  apy(e<j'6ai,  koX  ttoXitov  BotcifMov  ?J  dp^rrf 
€ivai  TO  BvuaaOai  kqX  ap^€iv  Kal  ap')^€a'dai  KaXw.  €l  mp 
Tfju  p.€v  Tov  dyuBov  dvBpo^  TtO^fin*  dp^iKt}i\  ti)i/  ti  rov  tto- 
S 11  \ltov  afjL((>(t),  ovfc  tiif  €iri  iift^m  iiraivera  6p.oiM^,  cVel  ovv 
30  wore  Sotc€i  dficf^oTepa  kuI  ov  ravra  help  top  ap')(0PTa  fiap- 
6di*€ip     Kal     TOP    dp^ofiei'op,    top     Be     woXtTrfP    dp.<puT€p*    iiri- 


24  t<F0S  omilleti  in  IT*  (added  hy  ihe  corrector  of  P*),  [tffwi]  Siisem,*  [1  rvpayyti 
TV  and  P*  (ist  hand,  altcret!  by  corr.*)  ||  76  SokIhov  17]  dotcti  ij  Giphanius,  BoKei 
fih  ri  Zwinger,  SoKti  irov  -7  Welldoii  fol low mg  Jackson >  3oK£t  ai^TTj  Rassow  (cp- 
I  *5*  '^77  ^  '5)1  ^*ff^  doxlfiov  rf  Bcrnays.  On  this  whole  paragraph  cp.  Qtmest.  crii^, 
ct>li.  p.  3S7  f.  11  37  ori^]  U  ?  Su&em,  |j  39  i7rt(\  Iwr  Schloaser,  ori  Koraes,  r^  tiktt 
RaiisoWj  <i?  Susem.  Vel  iirtX  may  be  HglitT  if  the  lacuna  after  31  a^xtpc^v  is  much 
larjjcT  tli^n  the  mere  loss  of  ral^rti  vvv  ffxowuifietf  or  something  equivalent ;  or  If 
WcHdon's  conjecture  below  h  right      II      30   ntrri  $OKii   srA]   npparently  corrnpl, 

Rernays  translales  as   if  he   read   wori  fxiv  5oh€i jr    -work   hi   row   iroAfriji'    kt\; 

dr&S^X^cri^at  3fi  ?  Su^^em,^  doubtfully;  <:i»'oW^  ow  raiVA  Welldon,  ninch  more 
probably,  if  19  ivtl  U  right  tl  dju^irejoo]  frf^  Koraes,  d/x^u  Ire/ia  Be  mays, 
highly  probable  f|  KaX\  K^if  Schlosscr  H  [oiV]  Rassow»  [ffal]  Spengel :  if  io, 
tAt  t*  in  plficc  of  rbv  5i     H     31  d^ip&T^pa  r^^^*^  ^it^Wfpov  Q**T** 
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spectiic  citii^en.'  The  gloss  fairly  gives 
tlic  sen«:e. 

24  *Id(r«v]  The  famous  tyrant  of 
Pherae  in  Thessaly,  who  at  tempted  to 
carry  out  a  |»olicy  in  (.Jreece  siiiular  to  that 
afterwards  followed  by  Pliitipof  Macetlon. 
He  came  to  the  throne  before  Fi*c.  378 
and  was  assassinated  in  370*  See  Cur  tins 
///>/*  tv.  pp,  443 — 45  r  E.  tr*,  and  KraflVs 
Art,  'Jason  of  Pbejac'  in  Pauly's  AVvjA 
ttuyihpadie.  tiotlling  recalls  another 
saying  of  bis  cilcti  by  Aristotle  kkd*  1. 
11.  31,  1373  a  35,  thai  he  mttst  rifi  some 
wron^  in  order  to  have  the  power  lo  *1ii 
m  uc  h  righ  t .     S  t -  s  p.^T ,  ( 47 ») 

l+T|l  Not  ^ijir^  as  it  would  l)e,  if 
the  quotation  caint*  from  a  traf^edy. 

iffivtj V. . . tSuMTT^f  f Ivav]  ' '  he  must  starve 
if  he  were  not  on  the  throne,  implying 
that  he  bad  never  learnt  the  trade  of 
being  a  subject/*  Eaton  compares  the 
saying  of  Astyages  to  Harpagos,  and  of 
Demaratos  to  Leolycbidcs  liertHi,  i. 
1 19,  VI.  67  and  what  is  related  of  Theras 
ih.  IV*  r47:  and  Aeschyl.  Prom.  926;  but 
in  all  these  cases  the  point  is  essentially 
rlifferent*  Slsem.  (4B0^  Even  (J rote 
is  caught  napping  here,  for  he  represents 
Jason  as  saying  that  he  felt  hunger  until 
he  became  de^pttl  (lit.  p.  36  w.b 


$  10  35  dXXa  pii^  V  .  3  7  KoX^t]  Eaton 
compares  PI.  I  iiivi  u  643  e:   rT\¥  Trpdt 

iiri6ufX7iTi^if   Tf    Kai   fpa(rr'fjv   tqQ   woXiTTjp 

17  <l  ouv . , ,  39  ovtc  av  «ti:]  ^^¥^ 
lirouvextL  i^U>«]  '*if  then  we  lay  down 
that  the  t\ct:ilciice  of  a  good  man  is  that 
of  rule,  while  the  excellence  of  a  citizen  is 
that  of  both/'  ruling  and  l>eing  ruled, 
**they  cannot  both  be  equally  praise- 
worthy.'* It  is  the  virtue  of  the  gw>d 
man  which  alnne  is  one  and  perfect,  §  3 
TOf  dyatb¥  avS^^a  ipo.^4if  mariL  pda*'  d^rfjic 
(tvai  Ttft^  TtXtiav,  Of  civic  virtue  this  is 
tnie  oft/j'  in  stt  far  as  it  denotes  the  ex- 
cellence of  rule  (here  declared  to  be  the 
excellence  of  the  citizen),  hut  not  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  excellence  displayed  in 
due  ofjedience.  This  latter  then  is  « 
subordinate  excellence.     St^SKM.  (48S) 

^  11  VVelldon,  reading  39  Wf\  oiSv 
iroTi  SoKCi  dp^H&Tcpa  Ka(  <  irore  >  oil 
Tuvrd  Sciv  ktX,  translates  "Since  then  it 
seems  that  there  are  some  cases  where 
niler  and  subject  ought  to  leam  both  fnile 
and  subjection)  and  other  cases  where  they 
ought  [each]  to  karn  only  one/'  But  thi» 
strains  cv  Tmrd—nvi  bf>tb  the  *ame- 

24 — 2 
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eari    jap    ap^rj    BecTTroTtfCjy     Tavrrfv    Se    rrjif    W€pl    tA    avwyKola  ** 
34  X€70/jt€p,     a     iTOi€iV     iwicTTa^ffat     top    ap)(pvT     ovtc     dvayKawu,  (p-^j) 
§  13  aXXd    ^ptjdSat    p,aXKov'     Bare  pop    8^    teal    npEpairoBwSe^.      Xiyti) 
fit      0/trepov      TO      hvvafrBai      KaX      VTnjpeTelif      rriv      BiatcoviKa^ 
Trpaff*?.        Bou\ov    Sc     etSf}     irXetot    Xejofiev*     at    yap    ipyao'iai 
wXelov^,         mp     ^v     fiipo^     KaTe^^ovatv     ol    ')(€ppi}r€>^'      ovtoi     S* 
€icivt     &air€p    (TTjp^aivei     Kal     TOvvopLa     avrovK,    oi     fwrre?     a^ro 
i77yhTmp    ')(€ipu.v^    €p    ol?    o    ^dvavcTos    T€')(ylT7i^    iarip.       hio    Trap 
ivioi^    ov    p€TU)(op    ol    Brfp^tovpyol     TO     iraXaiop     ap^wp^    irplv 
%  13  hi}^op    yeveadai    top    efT)(aToiK       Td    fjiip    ovp    €pya    iwv    ^PX^~  ^ 
piivmp    ovrw^    ov     Set    [top    ayaBop]    ovBe    top    ttoXiti/cop    ovBe 
5  top   TToXiTTiP    [top    djaBop]  pLavddptiPf   e*^   /i?/   7tot€    'xpeia^;  x^P^^ 
avTi^    irpo^    avTOP*     ov    yap    ert    avp^ffalpet    yweadai    tot€   fiep 

33  KarivBtP  M\  ToiWtwflf  if  fPfr.  Ar.  Bk.  Bern  ays— evidently  a  mistaken  conjecture 
for  KAyt€v$tv  obliteraiing  Llie  clear  traces  left  of  a  lacuna ;  ivrd^ev  Koraes  Rassow 

II     33  [ifTTi. iJ77b8  i\€v04puip]  Con-greve     |l     34  Xiyofj^ctf  d  Lambin,  XeydfMfva 

r  II  Ar,  II  38  x^pf^V''^  P^  3-i^d  i^*  (corrector)  ||  39  (ti/Tbi  F^  (ist  hand,  emended  by 
a  later  hand),  aiVwr  or  avrh  MontecAlino 

I J 77  b4  a^a&bv]  apxi^f^Tu  Rassow,  [r^  dyad^v]  Siisem»*,  [070^^1'  w3i  t6v}  Susem.-', 
oi"r€  woKirtKbv  or^re  woXlriiw  row  ayaSmf  Spcngel,  [ovSi  rot^  TroXlryiP  tw  aya^op] 
Thurot      I'l     5   [to*'  dYtt^ov]  Welldon  Suscm.*     l|    6  ydp  Ixi]  >dp  rw  Riese     1,     roW 


,...,, 7  Tori  Riese,  tov ror  F  IT  A  r.  Bk , 

133a  li  37,  Tui¥ tQv  LindaUt  wrongly 

31  •  •  ndvTtvflfv  ictX]  Quile  apart 
from  the  distinct  |x>ssibility  of  a  lonjjer 
omission,  we  may  eke  out  the  sen.se  as 
follows:  "bui  the  citizen's  knowledge 
and  experience  of  lx>tli  -=  is  now  the 
qucslion  before  us,  >  and  may  be  umler- 
stomi  fri^m  ifthal  follows/'     St'SFM.  (483) 

33  IcTTi  ydp  dpxr\  ScnrOTurtiJ  Not 
'debpotic'  rule,  which  would  mean  in 
English  rule  over  a  stale.  '*  For  there  h 
a  rule  of  master  o%'er  slave  and  this  we 
viay  is  concerned  with  the  drudgery  which 
the  ruler  need  not  necessarily  know  how 
to  {perform,  Inii  rather  lo  employ;  the 
former  would  even  l>e  deluding.  I 
mean  by  the  former  Ihe  ability  actually 
((cal^even)  to  serve  in  domestic  func- 
tions." 

T«l  dvayKala]  More  clearly  expressed 
n.  6  §   s,   Ti  ^py^  T^  dvayKaia:  cp.  1.  7 

§3-        ' 

35  dlXXd  xp^o"^  jiaXXov]  Cp.  I*  7 
8S  3*  4»  ^  ^  ^  "''•  (^3*  ^^^^  •  ^^so  Xen. 
Oecim.  c.  II.     Susf-tM.  (4fi4) 

Plato  P&litic.  259  c  u)%  pfaffiXf^  awas 


SwsemJ,  cp.  the  variants  iv(vjl).  14  §  5 

rij?  ^i*X^^  aiL>f€(Fiif  Kal  ^iltpLtjif^ 

Odrtpov  84  leaV  dvS,]  The  other  (the 
former)  would  inspire  the  servile  spirit 
mentioned  in  ft,  (4^1  on  l  5.  8,  See  rn. 
5  §§1,3.     .StrsEM.'|486) 

§  13  38  <Sv  tv  ^po%  KaT^dvo-iV  ol 
XtpVTJTfi]  Cp.  t.  13  gg  1^,  13  vviih  ««. 
(103,  Hi)  and  ni.  5^4  with  tt,  (507). 
SLfSEM,  (486^ 

1377  b  1  ri  iroXaiov]  An  adverbial 
accus.  of  time,  as  rd  d)xaioy  i.  a  |  7, 
This  was  the  state  of  things  at  Athens 
un<Ier  Solon*s  conslitution. 

3  &ti|ioir  tAv  ferxttTOvJ  The  ii^ost 
advanced  democracy  Vi^hich  by  gradual 
development  was  usually  the  final  out- 
come of  the  more  moderate  democracy: 
see  II.  M.  3  ;/.  (406)  and  the  passages 
cited  in  ftn.  (400.  406).     SOSEM,  (487f 

g  IS  5  fl  H^i)  iTOTi  %p*^9  ictX]  **  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases  for  his  pitvatc  use/' 
Comp.  iv|vji),  14.  7  uith  rift.  (900»  901) 
and  V(vi[t),  it.  6  with  m.  (9S3).   SusKM. 

6    ov  y^^  Irt]  for  (if  he  learns  ihem 


III.  4.  Hi] 
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6€o-7r6Tf}P    roT€    Be    SovXop.     aXX'    eari    rt^    ^PX^    /fatf*   i^i^   «/^X^*  ^^^' 
§  14  Ttwi/    ofjLOiwv    Tw    y£V€t    tcaX    T(i>v    iX^vBep^Hf.        ravryj/    yap    Xi- 

yop.€if    elt^at    Tt)p    TroXiTiKfji*    api^t)v,     (ji^     &?    rov    dpyopra    ap- 
lo  j^p^evou      fLa0€iP,      olov       lirirap-^^jEiP      iir^jrap-^T^dhfTa^       arparr}- 

yelif     <TTparfiyT]0€PTa     koI     Ta^tapy^^a-avra      teal      Xn-^ayriaavra. 

hiO    Xeyerai    xal    tovtq    ^aXriJ?,     mq    ovk    lariv     eS     ap^ai     p,}} 
%l^ap^8€VTa.       Tovrwv    St"    aper^    p.€P    erepa,    Set    Be    to*/    TroXivrfp  m 

Tov    dyaBop    iwitTTaadat    teal    bupatrBai    teal    ap^€ip    teal    flEpve- 

tiftrffaif    Koi    avri}    aper^    'rroXirov,    rd     ttjp    r^if    iXeoOepmp    dp- 

§  16  X^"    iwlo-raaffaL    eV    dfLtporepa.     Kal    diBpo^i    S?)    dyadov    dpL<pa}. 

7  <:*(rai^Tif?  Susem.     f|     lo  koI  before  ^Tparrfytit'  Siis^nm^*',  mUJed  by  the  ver- 
sions of  William  and  Ar.     ||     Ji  3to<ffai>  P*  Q"*  P  Bk. 


for  his  private  u^iel  the  objection  that  he 
is  al  one  moment  master  and  at  anolher 
slave  no  longer  applies. 

8  6|)Lo£uv  Ttj^  yivti  =  h'i&  pneers,  his 
etjuak  by  birth.  This  healthy  conception 
of  Tro\t7 tK-ff  apx^  is  in  accord  with  the 
soundesit  traditions  of  Greek  political  life 
and  the  presuppoMtionof  the  free  state  or 
republic  in  the  widest  sense. 

§  14  JO  tTfTTftpx*^^  i*^^]  I^  Athens  (and 
here  too  Aristotle  has  before  him  especial- 
ly the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian 
state)  the  infantry  of  the  city  mifitia  con- 
sisted of  ten  reifftj^  one  from  each  tpuX^ 
(sec  tt.  451),  and  perhaps  themselves 
called  ipvXal.  Tliey  corresponderl  to  our 
battalions  or  regiments,  and  were  each 
under  the  commanti  of  a  ra^iapxof'  Each 
such  reifAt  was  divided  into  \6xoi  or  com- 
panies, as  we  shoulfl  call  ihetn,  and  their 
commanders  were  calleti  \ox<tyoi.  The 
command  of  the  cavalry  was  given  to  two 
twirapxo*^*  and  vmder  them  were  ten 
tpifha^X'^^^  one  for  each  tribe.  The  gene- 
rals, arpamiyoi^  were  ten  in  number 
elected  annually.  Orighially  they  com- 
manded the  ten  rtifffii :  but  between  460 
and  455  B.c%  they  look  a  wholly  different 
position  and  became  from  that  time  the 
highest  executive  politico- military  officers. 
Evidently  it  was  at  the  same  time  that 
the  To^fapx;*'*  were  created,  to  assume 
wlmt  had  l>een  earlier  the  functions  of  the 
ffTpaTi7>oJ:  of  whom  after  this  perio<l 
only  a  few  look  the  field,  ^n^  having 
the  supreme  command,  if  it  was  not 
divided  amongst  them  :  or  one  might 
carry  on  war  in  one  diHtrict,  another  in 
another.  Subsequently  as  a  rule  only 
one  took  the  fieltl  each  year.  See  Scho- 
niann  Atidt/tiftia  p.  420  f,t  423,  424  f , 


J.  G.  Droysen  Ohf/t^tithns  on  the  Atlu- 
nhn  (TTpaTtryo^  in  Hermes  IX.  1874.  pp. 
I— 3i,  V.  Wilamowiiz  Aus  Kyiiaihen  pp, 
57-6;,  and  Vir(vi).  »,  15  n.  (1473). 
.St  sIlM.  (489) 

1 1  Xi^rrai  ktX  ]  Com  p .  I  v  ( v ! ! ) .  14. 
6  f,  n.  (SyK)  fir.  This  saying  is  attrilmted 
to  Solon  by  Apollodorus  in  Diog,  Laert»  1. 
60,  Stob.  Fhr.  XLVi.  ai  (Eaton),  but 
hardly  on  good  evidence.     Su sem.  (490) 

§  IS  16  Kal  dvS^s  Sij  ictXJ  iJoth 
belong  to  a  good  man,  l>eca«se  individual 
excellence  is  one  with  the  political  excel* 
Jence  of  the  ruler:  but  this  cannot  be 
attained  without  the  previous  acquisition 
of  excellence  in  obeying  as  a  subject* 
But,  Thurut  objects,  in  that  case  the 
excellence  of  the  man  coincides  with  the 
complete  excellence  of  the  cittxen.  And 
it  is  meant  to  be  so,  and  the  best  consti- 
tution lends  to  this  end :  only  here,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  view,  the  virtue  of  the 
citizen  who  is  governed  is  as  such  in  all 
cases  a  civic  virtue  ami  yet  does  not  amount 
to  true  individual  virtue.  It  was  shown 
in  M.  (471)  that  this  latter  is  an  untenabk- 
position,  given  up  by  .\ristotle  himself  in 
the  course  of  his  exposition:  but  ihe 
censure  which  may  be  proi>erly  pro- 
nounced upon  him  here  is  also  confineil 
to  this.  This  mistake  is  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  fact  that  AHhtolle,  going  in 
truth  l>t;yond  his  own  real  opinion  (>^e 
w.  iioj  represenis  the  specific  difference 
l)etween  the  lower  virtue  of  the  woman 
and  the  higher  virtue  of  the  man,  I.  t^ 
§^  7*  9'  lo*  '^«-  (» *4  L't  I J  ;♦  ''9)  so  as  to 
imply  that  the  former  is  shown  exclu- 
sivcly  in  ol^eying  and  ser\'ing»  and  the 
latter  in  ruling  and  commanding.  Comp. 
n.  (470).     StTsEM.  (4n) 
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[Ill  4.  Ki 


KaX     €1     erepoif     eJ8o?     <ja}(f>poa'vv7}^     xal     ht/ca  oavtT}^     dp^iKrj'i  Hi) 

ital    [yap]     dp^op^ipov    piif    eXevBipov     Si,    8f)\ov    'in    ov    p^ia 

&v      €if}      rou      rjdov^      dpenj,      olop      hiKaioavifT},      dXX      eihfj 

lo  exovaa    KaS*     a     Sp^u     koX     ap^rrai,     iocwep    dt/Bpo^    Kal    71/- 

S 17  vat/co'^     kripa     aoxppoavvif     teal     dvhpta     (&6^ai     jdp     av     €11' cu 

heiXo^     dpTjp^     et     o'vrm^     dvSpEio^i     e^rj     mairep     yvpr}     dtBpeia, 

KoX  yvpr)  aKoXatfTosi  el  ovrm   tcoapLta   euj    mdirep  6  di/tjp  6  dya- 

Sov,     iirel      teal      oiKo^opia     €T€pa      difSpoq     Kal     yifi/atKos*      tou 

^$  p.€if   yap    Ktaadat   rrjq    Se    <f>u?uiTT€itf    epyoif    eVrtV)'      r}    Bk    <pp6-  '* 

i^iTifi     dp-^oifTo^     tSio^    dp€TT)     fiopTj.        TrJ?    ydp     dWas     eoncep 

18  [ydp]  G  Hlfing,  r^r?  Su>jcm»,  >i/j  -,dpx^'^oi  nal^  Ikruays.  llie  btlcr  fnl- 
Unviiig  all  previous  cvlitors,  except  GtitUing,  punctuates  with  a  comma  after  j6  aM^uf 
and  a  colon  afttr  17  dpx^*^^  l\  19  tov  i7<?o(/t  Suseni.,  rov  dya&Qi*  V  (l)cft*re  S^f^OM  ort) 
II  Ar.  Bk,,  ^ol  a.px°''7<fi  Kassow  ||  20  wj  ydp  11*,  dWojr  fl^Ttp  p*  in  the  mari^in  (| 
ij  dfc6\a(FT9t  Siisem-,  Trit;l>er  in»lcpt;nLlcnlly,  apparently  also  Ar.  itt/i&n^sia :  sec 
Jionitx  Zti/stA./.  Cyntfrnsialw,  xxvi,  1K72,  K93 — 895,  Susem.  antl  Boniti  /i'*.  xxvii. 
"^73-  797 J  a^«^of  P*  Sii*enu»  (in  the  text),  \d\m  n*BL»  aXXor  r«i»Q«»T\  dXXwt 
Aid.  Schmidt  saw  that  the  text  was  corrupt,  and  what  sense  the  context  required  : 
see  Comm.  and  Suseniihl  Quittsi*  crii^  e^M,  p.  389 


17  o-w+fCHTUVTjs]  See  w.  (106  b)  on 
It.  6>  9.     SisK.M.  1492) 

ig  rav  T)8ovii  dpfmj]  Moral  virhie  as 
disilinguished  from  the  practical  vviwtomi 
aii  17-  Sec  on  1.  5  ^  6  n.  (40),  §  9  (45^ 
13  §6  (in),  ^  j8  1u5)j  III.  4  §  7  U74 
flr.|.     StisRM,  (493) 

•tSt)  l^o^ftra  »ctX]  "Clearly  there  \siU 
not  be  siuiply  one  form  of  a  moral  virlue 
like  justice  but  it  will  have  branches^  one 
to  regulate  ruling  aud  the  other  to  regu- 
late btrinij  ruled,"  A  distinction  quite 
CQrrecl  i  n  itsel  f  ( S  chl  f >s.se  r).    S  i:  s  t  M .  (494 ) 

The  ad  op  I  ion  of  Iternays^  suggestions 
would  slightly  modify  the  translation  of 
§  16:  **  And  both,  viz.  to  rule  and  to  be 
ruled,  belong  to  the  honest  man,  although 
a  different  sort  of  temperance  and  justice 
is  shown  in  luling  <and  in  being  ruled  >. 
Korit  is  clear  that  a  viftue,*-,^.  justice,  is  not 
one  and  the  5ame  in  the  ruler  and  the  free- 
man who  is  stibje«'t  to  rule  [hai  ydp <  dp- 
Xovrm  Kal  >  dpxopu'¥ov)^  Imt  has  branchts 
which  regulate  rule  and  obedience,  just  as 
temperance  and  courage  are  distinct  when 
shown  in  man  and  in  woman/*  Anlis- 
thenes  maintained  the  contrary  :  that  the 
virtue  of  both  is  identical. 

§1T  IT  ff^#<^po(rvvT)  here=:  jiarsimony, 
like  ifia^plrtHat  II-  6  ?>§  8,  y.  So  also  23 
ko^\l(vl  '  orderly  *  =  parsimonious^  frugal, 
and  aK^Xaa-rot  (the  opposite  quaUiy)  - 
prodigal,  extravagant. 


13  ovTia  Koo-p(a]  "  only  juxt  as  fru- 
gaL"  h  fit! tows  that  the  difference  of 
degree  between  the  virtue  of  the  man 
and  of  the  woman  (see  on  I.  15.  7  «. 
114  b,  lit.  4.  ^  n.  470)  is  not  of  such  a 
kind  that  all  particular  moral  virtue*  .ire 
\c^s  developed,  or  netxt  to  be  less  de- 
veloped, in  the  woman  but  such  thai  in 
some  caiies  the  woman  must  possess  a 
larger  share  than  the  man.    SUSEM.  (490) 

14  oticoi'oiiia  irlpa]  It  k  only  with 
difficulty  that  this  assertion  can  be  har- 
monized with  B.  I.  cc.  8  —  10:  see  Exc. 
III.  to  B.  I.  p.  no.  *'  Sec  aUo  Xenoph. 
Ahm,  II.  7.  11 — J4,  Ot'ton.  7"  (l£aton). 
SustM.  (456) 

15  1]  64  +f»vnff\sl  By  this  must  of 
course  be  understood  simply  ukill  in 
governing  ;  that  is,  practical  wisdom  only 
s<3  far  as  it  has  to  ilo  with  life  in  the 
house*  a  community  or  a  state,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  private  life  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  There  can  he  no  moral  virtue  in 
social  life  without  this  kind  of  intellectual 
virtue  (Scldosscr).  See  I.  5,  9  w.  (46), 
i.  ta  §  6  (in),  §  8(115):  HI-  4'  7  W'/* 
(474-5).  Com  p.  iVtc.  I'Ak,  \i.  10,  3  17 
ikkv  ykp  ^pSvf^cTK  ^jriTaxTiiCjJ  ^jrif,  ij  5} 
<svm^%%  KpLri,Ky[p£i^t^¥\  also  y#.  (498):  VI.  4, 
14  «,  in85),  and  Rhtt,  t»  11,  27,  1571  b 
37,  dpxtKhw  rd  ^pmthf.  Further  refefcncts 
arc§8of  this  chapter  and  iv(vii),  9.  5  w. 
(810).     St  SKM.  (497) 


* 
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un 


dWa      So^a      dXijfftj^*       mcirep      yap      avXojroio^      6      (fpy^opie-        ! 
30  i/f??,    o    8'    api^mp  aiXt^Tf)^  o    j^pdfiet 09.  irorepop    fiev  ovv 

fj     avrrj     dptrrj      di'8po<:     dyaOov     /cat      TToXtTOV      tTTTovBaiov     tj 

€T€pa,     fcal     TTOtJs^     3}     avT}}     fcal    ttoSv     iripa,     ^avepop     €fc     rov- 
5  Twp*      Trepi    Be     top    TroXirrjp    en    Xeiirerai    ti^    twp    diropmiK  U\ 

W9     aXi}0wK     yap     TTorepotf      ttoXItt}^     icTiP     t^     tconttovtiP     e^- 
^^  etrrtP    «p%'/?,    v    teal    rov^    fiapavaops    TroXira^    Beriop^     et    ^kp 

01 P      Kal      TOVTOV^      0€T€OP       oU       p-^       piT€(TTlP      dp^fh*,      Ot*T^      oIdV 

re   fraPTQ^i    elvat    ttoXItov    rrjp  Toiaintjp   dpertjp   {ovro^  y^^ip    tto- 
Xirij^y     el    Si    p.TjheU    twp    roiovriop    woXirrf^i,   iv   rivt    p^ipei    &€- 

29  aL'Xoiroiof  70^  P^**  Q'"  T*"  AliL  Bk*  and  P^(jiit  hami)  II  37  oi>rot  yap  TroMrijt 
ttntramlalecl  by  Ar.,  suspectedl  by  Sclideider ;  oiVot  7a/?  iroAtTTjir"  -cd^a^Mr  o  oififie- 
ifot  dpx^**'^  or  something  cquivaleiu  'Ihurot 


I  IB  29  8fl|tt  dXiiftijs]  *  Rifi!it  c>i>i- 
nion  '  here  demHes  mnic  precisely  Hie 
capacity  of  rightly  appreliending  llie 
order  given  in  order  to  execute  it  aright, 
for  which  the  person  who  executes  it  is 
ofieo  obh'ged  to  discover  the  ways  and 
means  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  him- 
self. *  Right  ojHni  jn  *  of  tfiis  sort  does 
not  by  any  means  corres|K>nd,  as  Eaton 
thinks,  with  that  to  which  Plato  applies 
the  term,  simply  because  the  ^plvii)<Ti%  to 
which  Plato  often  opposes  it  (as  in  Laws 
1.  6j{i  c)  coincides  with  philosophic  know- 
ledge. Ilencc  Plato  would  not  concede 
lo  right  opinion,  as  Arij^iotle  does  Nk, 
Efh^  VI.  10.  5,  that  tftW<Tti  consists  in  the 
right  application  of  opinion  so  as  to  judge 
upon  the  report  of  another  a  matter  com- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  prmlence,  iv  ri^ 
Xpijiit Bfxi  r^  ftd^iy  iwl  r6  Kpiv ftr  wfpi  ToiTUfif 
TTfpl  (i^v  Tj  (ppovrfCFk  lanif,  dWov  Kiyoyrot. 
Comp.  the  last  note*  See  further  1.  13* 
8  w.  (115).^   Strsi-M,  (498) 

aijXoiTQili}  This  comparison  is  taken 
frnm  Plato  /if/>.  x.  631  D.  Cp.  1 1  f  14  «» 
(574)*     SusKM.  (499* 

c*  5  §  1  33  """cpl  tl  tAv  tcoKtTr\v 
ktK]  **  It  is  an  erroneous  assumption  to 
think,  as  Thurot  and  others  do.  that  this 
is  an  altogether  different  question  from 
the  one  discussed  in  the  lant  chapter. 
These  opening  words  at  once  prove  that 
Aristotle  looks  upon  the  riiscii^oion  of 
c.  5  as  most  closely  connected  with  the 
chapter  preceding.  There  It  was  decided 
that  ihc  virtue  of  the  citizen  in  re|niWican 
states  consists  in  bis  being  ipialihcd  both 


to  rule  and  to  be  ruled :  but  in  fiicl  a  re- 
striction was  neetlcd  in  tho>c  cases  where 
full  participation  in  civic  rights  is  granted 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  who 
live  by  manual  labour,  the  mechanics  and 
day-labourers.  Aristotle's  theory  is  that 
owing  jjartly  to  their  want  of  leisure, 
partly  to  their  degradingoc[;upation,  they 
cannot  raise  themivelves  to  a  higher  lile 
of  virtue :  and  that  therefore  they  arc  just 
as  umpialifietl  to  rule  as  they  are  unable 
to  claim,  in  the  full  sense  oT  the  words 
the  title  of  dyadol  av^pf^,  virtuous  and 
capable  men^  To  append  this  re*ttrict ion 
is  the  main  object  of  c.  5,  and  goes  more 
dinfuscly  into  details,  ^^  4 — 7,  respecting 
the  position  oft  his  class  "  ( Ras»o  w  Betfur- 

34  ii%  AXTjBis  y*^p1  '  whether  he  only 
is  really  a  ciiizcn  who  has  the  right  lo 
share  in  office  or  whether  the  working 
men  also  ought  to  rank  as  citizens  ':  as 
was  indeed  the  case  at  Athens. 

TroTtpov  "irttXCrnsJ  It  is  true  that  Aristo- 
tle outjJjl  nol  to  have  raided  the  question 
in  this  form  after  deducing  the  definition 
of  the  citizen  given  in  1  §  1  IT. :  Cf>mp.  4 
§  6  n.  (473K  i^ut  in  the  following  dis* 
cussion  he  has  taken  care  that  no  material 
disadvantage  results  from  this  formal  de- 
fect.    SrsEM,  (601) 

36  ol6v  T<  sc.  ((rri. 

37  T^v  To-iavrtiv  opcn^v]  r^v  iroXt- 
Ttmjr*'*  including  ttji'  d;3;j^iicij»',  to  command 
as  well  as  to  obey, 

o^^f  -  6  jfJirttL^oT:  here  would  he  an  in- 
stance of  a  citi/cn  nt>t  qualified  to  govern. 
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f  3  reo<?  CfceiaTo^ ',    ot/St'    yap    fiiroiKO^    ovBe   ftVo^.     ij   Bid  ye   rourov  ill  I) 
1378*  rov    Xoyoif    ovSsp    cfitjaopeu    (rvfi0atpeip    utottop  ;     ovBk    yap    oi 
SovXot     Twp     €tp7}^€pa>p     ovheVf     ovS*     ol     aTrcXevBepoi,        tovto  i 
yap  aKr}0€*;,  <w<r  ou  irapra^  deriotf    TroX/xa?   wu    aP€v   ouk  qp  etrj 
TroXi*;^  €7rel  ovK   oi  walBe^  waavrw^  'TroXlrai  Kal   oi  apipe^,  aXX* 
5  ot    p.€P    airXSq    ot    S'    i^    virodecreoi^*     woXiTai    piv    y/tp    eiaiv, 
§  3  ciXX*    dreXei^.      iv    pkv    ovp    rot?    dp^aioi^    '^povoi^    irap*    ipioi^ 
fjp    BovXop    TO    ^apavaop    rj     ^epttcoPf    Biotrep    ot    '^oXXol    roiov- 
rot  fcal    pvv*    tJ   Se  ffeXriaTr}    TroXt?  ov   'iro liquet    ^dvavaop    iroXi- 
Ti?F.     €t  Be  Kal  ovro^  ttoXIttj^,  dXXoL  woXitov  dp€Tr)p  ijp    etirop.ep 
10  X€tCT€OP    ov    TraifTo^t    ovB^    iXevffipou    fiovov,    AX>C    otjot    rmv    ep- 
^  4  yo^P  eialp  d^€iixivoi  tcSf  apayKaimp.     tcSj^  S    \jlpayKaimp^  oi  p,€V  a 

1178  a  5  iK  wpo&ifftiai  Bas.'  in  (he  margin,  (k  vpQtr&iatm  Casaubon  I  9 
iroXiriji'  *  *  Oncken,  wrongly  II  1 1  3'  [o^a-yjca/wi^]  Susem.*,  b^  jut}  oflki^crwi'  ? 
Congrevc,  ii^  avroi^p^wi'  Schmidt,  3^  -^m'J  Q.tp€ttxivww  riliv^  ayaykaicjv  or  simply 
Si  </t'i>  ?  Susem.,  5*  GtXX(4;«r  Bemays  (peihaps  righily).  The  text  may  be  defended 
{tQv  ayayKvUojy  neuler,  Fustgate) 


39  iKa^TOt]  each  native  n^rtizan* 
**  What  are  wc  to  call  him  if  wc  ei>icludc 
Inm  from  the  franchise?  Even  then  he 
need  not  be  classed  as  a  resident  alien  nr 
a  foreigner/*  in  so  far  as  he  may  still 
retain  the  right  to  speak  and  vote  in  the 
assembly,  and  to  sit  in  the  dicasleries,  as 
under  Solon's  constitution:  &ee  lt>  12  ^  a* 
§5:  Jit.  II  §8.     SusbM.  t603) 

§  2  This  question  may  however  be 
said  to  involve  no  difficulty ;  for  neither 
slaves  nor  freed  men  come  under  the 
above  mentioned  clas*>es  (of  aliens  and 
foreign ersji*  The  indi^ipen sable  elemenls 
of  a  slate  (tTv  dvtv  oitK  dy  ttif  ToXit)  need 
not  be  all  diiz^ns. 

1178  a  I  ovSi^dp  rrX.]  This  reason 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  slaves 
cannot  come  into  the  question:  while 
the  freedmen  ivere  regarded  (and  with 
good  reason)  as  a  special  class  of  ibe 
resident  aliens^ :  see  Schomann  p.  35*  of 
Kng.  tr.  And  st)  Aristotle  himself  con- 
siders  ihem,  if  the  reading  is  correct, 
c.  a  %  I,  *'  But  in  the  strict  »ense  of  die 
term,  m  accordance  with  its  ctymolog)' 
ftriTotKot  denotes  only  a  i>ernianent  resi- 
dent in  a  town  of  which  he  is  not  a 
citizen,,  though  he  iV  a  citizen  somewhere 
else  [ep.  Eur.  //f/,  %j] :  and  this  cowli- 
lion  is  not  fulhlled  in  the  case  of  the  freed- 
men *'  { UiUeid jcrger  L     H  i  s K M .  | W»a) 

J  totSto  yap  (iXT{0^s<  ktXJ  *'  1  or  this 
is  f[uile  Iruc  that  not  all  who  aic  iiKiis- 


pcnsable  to  the  city  onghl  to  tic  classed  as 
citizens/'  A  ver>'  important  point  for 
our  view  of  Aristotle's  ideal  state:  ste 
iviVH).  «  §  I  ff.  «.  (795),     SUSEM.  (IMH) 

4  ttHravTttfs  KaVJ  equally  with.  See 
on  H.  B    3  1  oMoiott  Kai, 

5  ot  \Lkv  dirXws]  the  one,  vit  adults, 
are  citi/cns  in  an  unrestricted!  sense;  the 
others,  viz.  chiklren*  only  in  a  qualifietl 
sense;  i.f.  on  the  supposition  that  they 
grow  np. 

6  rfXX"  dTfXtls]  "but  under  agc/^  See 
c.  I  §  4  ft.  (457  hh     ^V^iLM.  (505) 

§  3  Formerly  the  mechanics  in  some 
places  were  slaves  or  foreignei^,  Bvit 
&ee  Herod.  II.  167,  where  contempt  fur 
handicrafts  is  said  to  l>e  common  to  Egy]i 
lians,  F*ersians,  Lydians,  and  Thracians, 
and  to  have  been  '  learnt'  from  I  hem  by 
the  Greeks. 

8  ij  Si  PeXrCimi  lerX]  Comp.  IV(vn), 
9§  5^  ¥f7.  ".  (BcKj).     SlsKM.  (0M) 

9  fl  SI  Kal  ojrrof  troXCrrit]  **But  if 
the  artizan  too  is  a  citizen*  then  the  virtue 
of  the  citi?-enj  as  detined  by  us,  must  not 
be  affirmed  lo  belong  to  every  citizen,  nor 
even  to  the  free  man  as  snch,  but  to  those 
only  who  arc  released  from  meniil  func- 
tions" [including  bee  ;ini/ans], 

§  4  It  tJ^v  S'  [livaY^ctftt^v]  oL  f^  ktX] 
Poslgate  i]\  36)  treats  dir ay Kdliatf  as 
neuter  (in  snpjxtrt  of  this  use  see  ii«  9  |  2 
riir  Tutif  d>'a>iralb;i'  ax^^^*  and  I,  7.  3, 
It.  6.  s,) :  'in  respect  of  com|iul:!j<iry  work 
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iifl    \€iTovpyovi*r€^    to.    roiavra    &ovkot,    oi    St    koipji    ffdvavaot  (111) 
xal    ffqre^,         ^avepov    S*    iprevSeif   fitfcpov    iiriaKe'iJrap.ii^ot^    w^^ 
14  €)(€t     wepi     avrmp*      avro     *yf)p     <f>ai^€P    to     Xe^ffev    ^rotet     Srj- 
§  e  Xoj/.      iirel    yap    'rrXelov^    eltrlp    at    iroXtT^taty    xal    €1^7}    ttoXi- 
Tov     apayKatop      eipai      TrXetw,     xal     pidXicTTa     7ou     ap^opiepou 
TroXiTOVf    wtTT     ip    fjiip    rtpi    TToXireia    top    ^dpavaap    dpaj/calop 
eipat    Kal    top    Otjra    iroXtTa^,    €P    rial     5*    dBuparop^     olop    ei 
TiV    €(TTiv    rjp   KoKovdiv    dpttnoKpariKrjp    /cat   ip    ij    kut    dpcTTjp 
"id  ai   rip^ai   BiSoprai    teal    /car    d^lup'    ov    yap    oIop    t    eViTT/SeS-   r.  67) 
§  6  era*    rd   t?J?    apeT/J^r    fwi/ra    0top    fidvavaop    jj    BrjTiKOp,       ep   Bd  \ 
Tat?    oXtyap'^iaifS    0t}ra   p>€p    ovk     eVSe;^€Tat    elpai    7roXiTV}P    (dm 
rijiJj^nratp     yap     pLaKpwp     al     fieOe^ets     rwu     dp^wp)^     ^dpav- 
34  (TOP     Be     €pB£)(^eTai*       irXourova-i      yap     Kal     [ot]     ttoXXoI     t^p 

ti  KOiyd  U^  Bk.  W  14  ^ayiy  untranslated  hy  Ar.,  suspecled  by  Ihe  anlhor  of 
the  ernmeous  conjecture  <^6  4»apfp6¥>  ^opiv  in  the  margin  of  Bas*',  ii;id  by  Schnd- 
der,  BemaySr  **at  the  first  glance"  :  but  can  it  mean  this?  iwdanii?  Susem.,  <wt> 
^ftiw  would  be  less  alteration,  hut  hardly  right :  <^ro>  ^aviv  or  ra  yap  <pajfh 
Schmidt    II     14   [oi]  Schneider 


those  who  perform  such  services  for  an  in* 
dividual  arc  .slaves,  but  those  who  serve 
the  public  arc  mechanics  and  lahourers*/ 
oi  r4  KoufA  ipyaj;'6}tf»ot  of  tJ.  7  g  23. 

11  ol  6i  koiitq]  Comp.  l«  13  §  13: 
6  fiiv  5ooXof  Koivwfbf  p»i^,  &  Sit  xoppfsJIt- 
TtpoV  6  ykp  ^dytivtroi  rf^ii-Irijt  diptafna- 
(x4v^v  Ttva  tx^i  fioi'XfiaF,  with  «.  (ml; 
I.  ri  §  6  n.  (103U  111.  4  §  ii  n,  (486). 
SusKM.  (607) 

yi^pii^  ^iiiiktvovTtt  Pollux  \n.  82, 

^Kivfp^ir  &*  ^vTtv&fv]  *^  In  what  position 
the  artizans  stand  becomes  clear  upon 
height  reflexion  from  the  following  con- 
^deration";  viz.  that  a  variety  of  Viti- 
zens  '  is  implied  by  c*  i  g  8, 

14  avTO  ri  Xf^fltv]  Apparently  thi;^  is 
the  nom.  Those  who  defend  ^hivH'  lake 
it  as  =  Mi'  i>^y^\  **if  seen'*  (i".^".  under- 
stood)  *'even  our  former  statement  makes 
(the  matter)  clear.'*  Sr^Xov  woi^ttf  ab->o- 
lutCi  as  in  c  8  §  6,  1179  b  35;  so  ipavf- 
pi>v  woiciy  c.  13  §  9t  1283  b  iH.  *' Vet  in 
both  passages  a  clause  wiih  ori,  follows 
equivalent  ioaiiubslaiJtive^'(T^  L-  Heath)* 

%  5  15  kclI  itSij  irftXtTOw]  **  There 
must  also  be  several  species  of  citizens/* 
Sec  c.  t  g|  8— II*     SUSKM.  (508) 

iS  olov  A  rU  kmv  flv  rrX]  Here 
Aristotle  purposely  avoitls  saying  thai 
this  is  the  cunsiitiition  of  the  best  state, 
in  order  not  to  anticipate  iscc  «*  44O  on 


c.  I  §  to),  although  he  has  adopted  the 
same  rule  for  it  loo  in  g  3,  with  which 
compare  4^5.  See  below  c.  7  ii  3  w. 
(53^)1  §  4  «*  (.'538J:  c.   13  §  8  «.  (593)* 

SUSEM.  (BOflJ 

20  on  ^dp  oloj^  r]  See  again  ft.  [103). 
SrsKM.  ^6101 

If  we  grant  Aristotle*s  premises,  no 
fault  can  l>e  found  with  his  exchision  of 
the  labouring  classes  from  political  rights. 
Ir  is  simply  true  thal»  as  a  \mdy,  they 
could  not  have  jiu>sessed  the  qualities  he 
demands  in  the  citizen,  even  if  they  had 
found  the  leisure  fur  military,  poiiticab 
and  judicial  duties.  Nor  again  is  ihe 
idea  that  such  culture  depends  upon 
lower  labour  false.  The  existence  of 
those  excellences  in  which  Aristotle  finds 
the  end  of  life  and  the  virtues  of  the 
citizen,  rests  upon  a  mass  of  mere  work 
as  its  necessary  condition  {A.  C*  Hradley), 
Congreve  well  remarks  that  *'if  by  the 
arrangement  of  society  the  reason  ceases 
to  hold  g(.M>d'*  Aristotle  would  cease  ttj 
rer|uire  the  exclusion  of  the  industrial 
population  from  the  citizenship, 

§  0  2^  Tififffidruv  ^Kpmv  =  Ai^k  pro- 
perty qualifications.  Comp.  vi(ivj.  485 
fiaHpknf  ovalay, 

^7  At  Thebes  there  was  a  law  that 
no  one  nii;;ht  lake  part  in  the  govern- 
menl  until  he  had  retiretl  ten  years  from 
the  market-place. 
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m-o\ir€tai<:     7rpoa€(f>€X/ceTai     xal    rwif    ^h'wp    6    i/d/xo<?'      6    yap 
4k    7roXtTiSo<:    €i*    tkti    irffioffpariai^t    ttoXIttj^   ecrit^,   top    avrop  s 

15  top]  tQv  Q^T^  ami  P^  fi^l  loufl,  emended  by  currJ)  l|  16  a/>fTjs  V  M*  l| 
27  Trp9ff€(pi\KfTai  Koi]  wpo<r€tff^\Kfi  rtvat?  Ricse*  Sec  my  critical  etlilion  for  other 
emendflLtions,  of  whicli  roirt  :^4irovf  (fur  r^v  ^ytaif)  V*  h  the  oldest 


15  Iv  9ij^is  tk]  Judging  from  a.n 
oligarchical  ijlandpniiit,  Aristotle  com- 
mends  this  regid^ilion  Vii(vl).  7  *t  41  ft, 
(1496)*  and  juiitly  too,  as  Schlos^cr  lonj^^ 
ago  rernarketi.  After  this  period  of 
waiting  the  law  really  opent;tl  the  door 
to  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  had 
grown  wealthy:  on  the  other  hand  the 
long  delay  gave  some  security  that  the 
existing  body  of  citizens  wouki  not  be 
*  flooded^  with  alien  or  upstart  demcnl*>. 
Fyrther  compare  vilJ(v).  3  §  5  «*  (1512). 
But  in  Aristotle's  own  ideal  state  there  isk 
no  means  by  which  one  uho  tiad  fminerly 
been  engaged  in  tratle  contd  ever  attain 
civic  rights :  nor  indeed  on  hh  principles 
i&  it  intended  d:iat  there  J^honld  L>e.  *Mn 
unother  work  he  is  dispi>scd  to  pay 
respect  to  the  merit  which  owes  all  l^> 
itself  and  little  or  nothing  to  the  favour 
of  forlune,  A^^t.  I.  7,  31,  1,^65  a  ly :  but 
his  /-ifii/tis  nowhere  exhibiis  any  apj^re- 
ciation  of  social  phenomena  of  this  s<jrt. 
Indct^d  he  refuses  every  claim  made  on 
Iwhalf  of  the  man  who  is  working  his 
way  iip»  if  not  supported  by  ancestry,  by 
the  formula  ihat  industrial  occupations 
invarmMy  incajiacitate  mcti  fur  becoming 
truly  virtuou?»  or  polilitally  inUdtiyent 
citi/ens.  He  ignores  the  important  change 
in  the  social  status  of  the  same  man,  as 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  pcrfoim  Ihe  *rimgh 
labour*  of  industry  himself  and  is  in  a 
position  to  have  it  performed  by  others. 
In  this  respect  he  i«  but  in  the  same  case 
with  all  Greece  and  the  Greek  language 
which  is  devoid  of  any  svpe.^ial  word  to 
denote  the  large  manufacturer,  the  em* 
ployer  of  lalK>ur  or  contraclor  fentiepre* 
neurb''  Such  people  do  not  lack  the 
indispensable  "leisure"  which  he  de- 
mands; but  in  Greece  they  arc  still 
termed  base  mechanics  i^ai><fot)  "at 
whom  the  polite  world  looks  askance" 
(OnckenL 

On  the  other  hand  Uradley,  fhUen,  y, 
a  16,  very  ju.Mly  remarks  thai  ♦*  no  honest 
obser\'er  will  deny  that  there  is  a  moral 
^ai'aitrteL  which  besets  some  of  the  occu- 
pation* inclndctt  uiidt:i  that  UruK     Aris- 


totle himself  has  laid  down  with  the 
greatest  clearness  lint  even  ibc  most 
menial  service,-*  neetl  nitt  l>e  ignolde,  and 
that  the  slavishness  of  a  pursuit  lies  not 
in  the  things  that  are  done*  but  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  done,  and  in 
their  object.  And  for  thb  reason  he 
would  have  some  of  such  services  per- 
fnrrned  by  the  youthful  citizens*'  of  the 
best  state  rv{VM).  14  §  7;  cp.  v(vuj).  1 
%  6  iui.  (981  a — j)*  *'  And  yet  he  seems 
hardly  to  ask  him'^elf  whether  work 
which  is  rcwardcil  in  money  may  not  be 
done  fur  its  own  sake:  and,  with  ideas  of 
art  hardly  less  exalted  than  Pialu's,  he 
utters  no  word  of  protest  against  the 
identification  of  the  artist  with  the  ^h^ix\^ 
^0%.  Nor,  attain ♦  can  it  be  said  thai 
these  old  prejudices  are  wanting  in  vitality 
at  the  present  day.  What  *  society' 
thinks  of 'persons  in  trade,'  nut  to  speak 
of  the  Mower  orders,*  no  one  can  help 
knowing.  Hut  there  is  a  dilferencc  be- 
tween this  sentiment  and  Aristotle's.  If 
he  shares  our  preiudice,  he  does  not 
share  our  ideal.  The  lei&ure  which  he 
thought  indispensable  for  a  citijten  was 
not  leisure  to  be  stufHib  idte^  or  busy 
only  in  amusement*  The  strenuous  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  powers  of  body  and 
mind  in  defending  and  governing  the 
Stale,  and  in  strivitrg  to  quicken  the 
divine  reason  in  the  soul, — ibis  is  the 
kind  of  *high  life'  wiih  which  /Jarai^iria  is 
conirasletl,  and  the  citizenship  of  which 
it  is  declared  tncflpabJe.'*     StsKM.  (511) 

16  TTJs  i^Y^pas]  1 1  ence  d7opcuof  j[jitif 
I VI VI 1).  i)  S  3.  ^JJ^of  vtfivl.  3  %  t,  d>i>. 
/Huof  irXjj^Mf  4  §§  10,  It  (Kalt»n)» 

27  frpoo'Cf^KtratJ  firags  in  some 
aliens  as  well  to  citizenship.  rhemi:-»ln- 
cles,  Liinon.  Thucydides,  Aniistbenes, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus  were  srws  of  Thru- 
cian  mothers;  the  mother  of  Demosthenes, 
though  Ihe  daughter  of  a  ciitzen,  had 
Scythian  blood  in  her  veins. 

6  ^iij>  hn  iroXirtSos]  W'hnever  is  Ixim 
of  a  citi/en  mother,  whether  his  father  be 
n  freeman  or  a  slave :  see  $  8  n.  bt  !>KM* 
^512} 


§B?e    TpoTTOV    €^€(    Kal    Tn    7r€pl    Tov<i    vodov^    Trapd    -TroXXots".       ou  {III) 

30  fLrjp    aXX     iwel     hi     cpSeiap    rwu     yvrjfTimp     woXitguv    TTOioviTai 

wokira^    Tot/?    Toiovrov^    (Bui    jap    oXiyavBptDTriap    ovt<d    XP^^~ 

rai  ToU  pofiot^),  €V7ropavifr€<;  Brj  01^X01/  fcara    fiixpop    Trapatpovp- 

Tat  Toi)v  €K  BovXov  wpSroi*  ^   SoyXij9,   elra    Tois    (Itto    yupatxwp, 

§  9  r€Xo<;  Bi  fiopov  roi)?  i^  afi^olv  tiart^p  TroX/ra?  Troiovcrtp,     oTt  p€P  *> 

\  ovp  €iBi]  wXeim  TroXiroUf  ^apepop  ifc  rovrayifj  ttal  OTt  Xiyerai  fidXi- 

o'Ta  ttoX/tt/?  o   p.€Te^fs)p  rwif  ripLwi%  wtrirep  koX  '  Ofirfpo^  iTroLJjaep 

mair^p  ^€TOiKo^  yap  ia-riv  0  twf  ti/awv  fir)  ^ere^mp.     fiXX'  owov 
TO    ToiovTop    i7nK€Kpv}x^epop    itTrU\   dirdrri^    X^^P^^    "^^^    tTVPot' 
40  tcovPTtiip    iaiiv. 

31  r<woin-oi'f  [5ui]  w^p*  Bemays  (without  parentheses)  ||  31  hrof^witrtt  T  M'  || 
hff^  Susem*^  3'  11  (including  fr.)  Bk.,  untranslated  by  WilliAm  Ar.,  [d']  Sylburg 
SusemJ"'»  7*?  Suscm.  ||  34  aarQv  fr.  Perizonius  (on  AeL  V,  II.  Vt.  10),  aiViIi' 
r  and  all  other  tnss.     1i     36 — 40  The  right  order  given  only  by  corr.*  of  P' ;   36 

wircp 38  ^tjixtav  aftei  ^o  iariv  Tr*  P*  (ist  hand)  antl  F**  (carreclor)»  37  wf  cf,.».,. 

38  tk€rix^^  aft^r  4a  iiTTtv  P^-3*Q»'T''  Ar.  Aid.  and  P^  (isi  hand),  38  wcnre/j >A<r/- 

Xwi*  after  40^ffriV  F  M*     f|     38  ianv  cirw  Bernays,  omitting  i&nv  before  39  ardr^yi 


and  after  <TvvciKoivT<ji¥  ;  not  rtghtty 

-jg  TOWS  v6^i:«l  Under  thk  name 
were  included  not  only  those  children 
whoie  mother  waii  not  a  citizen*  but  also 
the  children  t^i  a  citi/en  mother  if  she 
were  not  lawfully  married  to  the  father. 
The  latter  were  always  accounted  citizen?* 
at  Athens  at  least,  but  perhaps  Aristotle 
is  only  thinking  of  the  former.  See  Scho- 
mann  pp.  3.^6—*!!  Eng,  tn     SirsfeM.  (513) 

%  S  '*  But  as  the  admission  of  such 
[>cr5ons  to  thefrauchise  is  due  to  a  dearth 
of  citizens  of  legitimate  birth,  a*s  popu- 
lation increases  they  gradually  pare  off 
from  the  roll  of  citizens,  hrst,  the  children 
of  slave  fathers  or  slave  mother?.." 

33     Tovs  i*c  8o^Xoti .GovXtft]     See 

p  recL'd  i  n  g  n  nt  es.      S  i;  s  E  M .  tC14) 

flra  Tovs  air^  y^^'^^'^'^]  ^hi^  remark 
ha^  been  rightly  adiiuted  to  show  that  at 
Athens  even  in  thoi-e  times  in  whieh  the 
liaiilard  chiUlren  of  citizen  fathers  became 
citkens  in  their  turn  {n.  516)  the  cbib 
dren  of  a  citizen  mother  by  a  falher  who 
was  not  a  citizen  were  not  reckoner! 
ciliiens.  The  child  ft  flowed  the  statu-i 
of  the  falher  in  both  case>,  ahhough  the 
former  case  was  restricted  to  the  period ■» 
in  qyention.  See  Philipj4  Conirihtliom 
i0  a  kisiory  of  Athenian  citizenship  p.  64, 
Sehomann  p.  358  Hng.  ir.  (where  th^ 
Inference  in  w.  6,,  incorrectly  givcnj  is  li> 
Ihc   present   passage).     Compare    too   9 


§  J  3  H.  (55'*)  And  vn(vi).  4§  j6«.(r4i5). 

34  TiXos  6i  ktX]  I'his  was  done  at 
Athena  by  a  law  of  Pericles  about  460 
B.C.,  .and  by  a  law  of  Aii&lophon  m  403  : 
Sc hiim  an  n  p ,  ^  5  7  f .  Eng .  t  r.   S  i"  vS  k  m  .  (61 6 ) 

§9  36  "b^vipotj  ///ti*/ IX.  648,  XVI. 
59.     Si'^EM.  (617) 

37  **  Like  sunie  uuprivil gM  ont- 
lander,"  I. /•.  settler  from  abroad.  But  in 
Homer  the  meaningofdW/x^TOKjs probably 
*■  without  any  rtjuij  'or  blood  priceattachttJ 
to  his  life.i.^.  one  who  may  be  killed  with 
impunity,  rather  than  **  without  niiaiV  in 
the  sense  of  civic  privileges  (Jackson). 

38  wflTTip  jitToinos  icrXj  *For  be 
who  docs  not  share  in  the  privileges  (of 
citizenship)  is  no  better  than  an  alicri 
settled  in  the  place.  But  where  such  a 
principle  is  disgui&eti,  it  i>  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  joint  settlers.' 

lhrov.,itrtK€iepi^|iivovl  /.r.  where  the 
poorer  cili/ens  antl  the  lower  classes  of 
peopde  are  nominally  eligible  {i.e.  have 
not  been  formally  deprived  of  ihe  right  of 
being  electc<l}  to  the  special  offices  of 
state;  but  precautions  are  taken  by 
various  means  to  secure  that  such  pcrsousi 
are  not  easily  elerte<i  to  any  of  them:  cp. 
V I  ( I V ) .  \}^^i  1  —  4 '     ^^  tJ ^  ^' ^t .  (BIB ) 

39  T»v  mwoucoihmtfv]  Ridge  way  pro- 
poses to  take  this  in  a  narrower  senile  as 


jj 


f^80  nOAITIKHN  T.  5,  [IIL  5.  10 

1^78 b         irorepov  ^h*  ovv  kripau  jJ  rriu  avTr}v  <ftp€T7ju>  dereoi^  fcaO*  fjv  {III} 

eipTjjievtDif^    oTt     rttfo^    /lev     woXeeo^i    6    avrof    rtvo^    S*    ?T€po<iy 
fcaKeivrf'^    S'     ou     iras     dXK      6    TroXirtfCt^t     Kal     fCvpio<i     rj     &ut>d* 

5  /ifros"     €Ufai     Kvpto^,     ij    KaO*     avrov    7     pL^r     aXkmi\     t^<?     rmv 

6  KOivmv      €inp,€K€ia^'       iirel      Se      ravra      himpitiTai,      to      pL^rd  IV 
rairra    <TK€7rT€0Vj    irorepop     p.iav    Bereoi*    TroXtrelap    77     TrXelov^, 
Kol     el     TrXetovv,     TtV^^     /cat     iroaat^     koX     htat^opal     tu'€^     av* 
T^p    ^lo'liK      £<TT£     ^k    woXtT€icL    7roXe&>9    T«ft<?    rmii    re    aXXmi/ 

1178  b  I  ■<afi*Ti}»:>  Sclmeiiler  Sujycfit.  following  Ar.*  iripoM  <:ap€TTJ^^  Spengel^ 
less  probably,  Oerioif  <:dper^:>  an  imknown  scholar  in  Ihe  margm  of  llie  Munich 
Aldinc  II  1  iK  rO*  tlpi^^hiap  omiited  by  IV  (added  in  the  margin  of  i*'),  [iK  rCtv 
tlpTj^Wpl  Susem.'  !l  3  <.vwi  -q  rn'r-ij  teal  iruJf  iripa^  itoi>  ort  <.^df(n*<FOt  teal 
woMr-rji^,  or  sometliing  similar*  Thumt :  see  however  Comm*  «.  (foo)  II  4 
naKflvTls  P*  (coiT.^J»  navftvot  V  M'  H^fr.  Ar,  Ok.*  P'  ( ist  hand)  and  corr.'  of  P*  {ntUthfct 
changed  to  KOKdvrfi  and  o  again  writlen  over  tj)  \\  S*  omiited  by  II-  fr,  Hk.  |  7..,,.. 
5  la'/HOf  omitted  in  f^^'T**  Ar>  AW,  and  r*^|ist  hand  :  addctl  in  the  margin,  but  in 
P'  again  erased)     [\     8  K^f  el  IV  h.  lik.i  probably  right  (*roi  et  irXciot^s  *jmittcd  by  M*) 


*j0ini  siiikrs  of  alien  hloodeU  the  establish- 
nunt  if  an  kwomia^ :  and  he  q; notes  in 
support  of  this  view  vni(v).  3  §§  11,  la, 

Zi^fiapiToii  T0ir  <rwon(7firacFip.  It  may  how- 
ever be  sarcasUcally  used»  as  Wy^c  sug- 
gest*»:  the  <n>»^i«:ot  are  really  ^.trothot, 

I  10  1 178  b  3  OTt  Tvvot  [xAv  iroXf«»5  6 
avTDs]  that  is,  primarily  in  the  statci 
which  in  some  sort  share  in  the  i>ejit 
conslttuiion :  secondarily  in  ihose  which 
approximate  to  it  in  stimt  degree,  ami  the 
more  compkt*?ly  (be  more  they  approxi- 
male  to  it.  See  on  c,  4  §  5  «.  (471). 
SusEM.  (519) 

Tiv^t  6'  Irtpos]  The  two  coincide  I  he 
least,  or  not  at  alb  in  Ihe  worst  of  the 
depraved  forms  of  government;  vii*  (i) 
the  advanced  democracy  which  elevates 
all  mechanics  anti  daydabouiers  to  the 
citizenship*  (aj  the  most  extreme  oligarchy 
which  is  nn  even  closer  apprf>ximalion  tti 
tyranny  (^iJvaffTf (a),  and  (3)  tyranny  itself. 
In  these  forms  of  government  there  is  the 
slave-master's  ru.\e{dpx^ttc'woTtK7i)  which 
in  c.  4%  II  was  distingui-Hhed  from  the 
genuine  political  rtjle  (Rassow).  Compare 
also  c,  5  ^  ri  below.     SusEM.  (520) 

4  icdicftvTis  S*  ou  triif]  *Wnd  in  the 
former  slate^  not  in  every  case,  but  only 
jn  the  statesman  who  is  supreme  over,  or 
qualified  to  be,  either  by  himself  or  along 
with  others,  supreme  over  the  public  ad- 
ministration/' 


5  ^  icafl'  aurAv  ^  [xcr'  dXXAiv]  This 
is  said  in  order  to  allow  for  the  exceptional 
case  where  the  bci.t  constitution  does  not 
present  itself  as  an  aristocracy  but  as  an 
"absolute  monarchy'*  under  the  pre- 
eminently ttest  citi/cn  ;  see  cc  13,  17, 
SusKM.  (631) 

c.  6.  /s  thtre  one  constittttioH  &r  mart 
ihan  one?     Aud  in  what  t/o  they  differ? 

Compare  A.  C*  Bradley  Htllenica^  pp. 
211—130. 

§  1  9  ireXiTi£a— an  onler  of  the  city 
in  respect  of  the  magisterial  offices  in 
generaliand  especially  the  sovereign  power. 
"Com p.  c-  1  g  I  Tw*-  rijy  -rhXiv  otVoiWiav 
rd^tf  Ti.\\  Vl(tv).  I  §  10  rd^if  raf j  iriXfffti' 
^  irept  rai  d^^ds,  rfi'a  Tp6iroy  v€v^- 
firfVT  oLi,  (that  distribution  of  public 
rights  and  duties  \\hich  justice  demands) 
Kal  tI  t6  Ki/ptor  tt}^  iroXir«faf,  jra2  ri  rb 
riXof  ixaffTTif  njs  Kotyuiifia^  itfriy  :  3  §  5 
with  notes**     Susem.  (532) 

Zeller  has  ren\arked  («.  46^)  that 
*  constitution'  is  nut  a  term  wide  enough 
In  express  woKirtia^  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  nature  of  the  people  who  live 
under  it.  and  is  in  fact  the  'form'  of  the 
organism*  constituting,  as  we  saw  (c.  3 
s.  /in.)  its  identity.  '*An  imperfect  con- 
stitution is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  given 
social  condition,  (jiven  a  population  of 
a  certain  kind  and  in  a  definite  degree  of 
civil  i  eat  ion,  and  there  is  a  form  or  order 
naturally  littcd  for  it;  no  belter  order 
would   fit  it.     And  yel  for  all   this  one 


III.  6,  4] 


127<^b  1-127HL  24. 
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lo  tip^my    xal     fL^iXiara     ri}^     fcupia^     irtwr^oVr      fcvpiov    (liv    yap  (IV) 
Travra'^^ov     to     iroXirevp^a     t^}^     7roXeci>9,     woXirevfia     Be     inriv 

%  2  fj     7ro\*Tc/ct.       Xiym      hh      olov     iv     p,ip      rat?      B7}fjn}fcparixat<: 

xvpto^    6     S^/jtoi?,     01     S*     nktyot     rovvavriop     ii*     raZ?     oXi'^ap-  (P  ^) 
Xiai^'     ffio-p^v    Brj     xal     TroXiTeiav     krepav     eivai     raifrajp.       top 

15  avTov    Be   TOVTOP    ipovpiev   Xoyop    Kal    irepl   twp   aXXtav, 

vwodercop    S/}     wpa^rop    TiW?     X^P^^^    avt/icrrffKe    TroXiS",     Kat  2 
T^?    apxf}<i    €1^7}    TTocra    rtj?    Tre^l     avBpotirop    xard    rrjp    KOtPCii' 
viav   ttJv    fwij?. 

§  3        e^pTjrai     Be     Kara     lov^     irpmrov^     X0701/7,      ip     0I9     wepl 

30  QiKOPopiia^    Bi(i}pia07}    xal    BeaTroreia^y    teal    Srt    tfiua-^t    iiiv    iartp 
Q     avBptDiTO^     ^ctiop     *jtoXitik6p,       Sio     Kal     fitjBev      B€0p.€vot     rrj^ 
Trap*  aXX7]X€t>p  ^Ofjdcla^  [ov/c  eXaTTOv]  opijovraL  rov  avp]p'    ov  3 
pLTjp  dXXa  Kal  to    koivtj   trvp<f>€pop    {Tvpdyeti  Ka0*  oaop  iTrifSdXXu 

1 4  fiipo^  €icd<TT<p  Tov  ^}}P  KaXSs.     fidXurra  pip  ovp  tout  eVri  WX09,  Kai 

ti  tiifWiCfm^taU  P,  6TjpiOKpaTiats  Sylhurg,  most  likely  riglit  II  14  ^n  Spcngel, 
5^  r  n  (including  fr.)  Ar.  Bk.  Susem,^  in  the  text  |!  t5  ^]  8^?  Ca-sauboii  wrongly  ll 
16  H  Q**  (ist  hmid^  correctetl  by  tlic  same  hand)  Bk.  ||  17  Kara  Bernays,  irai  PIl 
Ar.  Bk.  Susem.**«  in  the  text  ||  19  ^  r^-»  Q**  THr.  Aid.  Bk.  II  ical  added  after 
Si  by  Pi  Bk.  P*  (corr.)  and,  if  this  may  be  inferred  frnin  Bekker's  silence,  Q^T^     |l 

10  Kal  before  on  omitted  by  F  Bk<  and  all  editors  except  Goltling  and  Susem.     || 

11  &  omitted  by  II^*  fr.  Bk.     |]     ii  rap]   wfpl  MTI-fr.  and  V^  (jsthand)     |1     iroXi- 
Tf iat  r  M*fr.     II     ot'if  iXarrw  omitted  by  II'  fr..  in  P'  added  hy  corr.^  on  the  margm 


constitution  may  be  superior  to  another" 
(Bradley). 

TMV  Apx^*']  This  genitive  may  be 
paraphrased  'an  order  ngulating  the 
assigitm^rit  &f  oflfices'  as  the  parallel 
passages  jnsi  cited  sufldcieiittv  prove. 

1 1  tA  iTo\tTfw|Mi]  *  t he  ni li ng  cl .iss  *  o r 
•government' of  the  cit)^  "This  Greek 
word  cannot  always  be  uniformly  trans- 
lated, .IS  here  and  in  c.  7  §  a  *t.  (5.u^  J 
but  it  denotes  ihiit  individual  man  or  that 
Ixxly  of  men,  in  whose  name  ihc  state  is 
governed,  and  hence  the  sovereign  (•Ji^piotJ* 
So  far  as  we  know  Aristotle  wa^^  the  first 
to  introduce  the  notion  or.  to  be  mure 
precise,  this  correct  notion  of  sovereignty. 
See  also  «.  (466)  on  c.  3  %  y  and  c.  13  ^  5 
n,  (^(^iV     SusKM.  (623) 

nxftXCmfp^fli  hi  Icrnv  i|  iroXimCa]  '  the  con- 
stitution rs  the  riding  cinss*:  an  emphatic 
way  of  stating*  in  Greek  as  in  English, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  constitution  is 
determined  by  the  holders  of  sovereign 
^>ower,  who  make  the  formof  goveraraent 
what  it  is.    The  'constitution   varies  with 


the  'government*  or  governing  class. 

§3  14  ^ttjfciv  &i)  ictX]  *  Accordingly 
we  say  that  in  these  cases'  (a  democracy 
and  an  oligarchy)  *the  constitution  is 
ilifTerenl.  And  we  shrtli  apply  this  same 
principle  to  all  other  cases.' 

16  iiTrioOeHoif  6^1  We  must  therefore 
iJeterroine^  as  our  huidamental  principle 
in  this  investigation,  the  end  for  which 
the  city  is  formed  and  the  various  ways  of 
governing  man  in  common  life, 

"Sec  n.  (f  30)  on  §  7."     Sl\=;em.  (5M) 

In  Book  I.  c.  1  §  9  ft.    St sEM.  leao) 

For  the  prepos.  =Mn  '  cp.  c.  j8  §  i,  iv 
roll  TTpiliTQii  XhyoiS  (Poslgate). 

1 3  Ka6  *  Scrov  iirkpdXXfi  |i4pos  iicaimpl 
*  to  the  extent  to  which  each  man  is 
concerned  in  noble  life,'  ^.ipot  nom.  to 
iwi^WtL^  which  is  not  used  impersonally 
hut  as  in  II.  6  §  11,  ortiv  4in^6.\\jj  ^ 
inc4\lfts,  and  I.  13  §  13  (where  however 
sec  Wij/**). 

24  TOV  |t)v  KoXuf]  See  IV.  (tt)  on  1. 
6  I  8.     SUSEM.  (a36| 
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noAiTJKnx  r,  6 


[III.  0.  4 


1^  KQivfj  waai  Kal  X^P^^'   <^yi^€p^ovrat  Se  /cat  rov  ^tJp  ?i'€/c€P  avrovi^y) 
teal  (Tvp^xovaL  Tfjp  iroXirtxtjv  xoiPajpiaiK     t<jca?  yap  eveaTi  rt  rov 
fcaXov  fioptotf  Kal  Kara  to  ^fjp  avTo  ^lavov^  ap  p,j)  tqI<;  ^aXe7ror9 

§  5  Kara  top  ^iqp  vTrepfSdXKjj  \iap.  BfjXop  S*  ci?  KapT€povat,  ttoX- 
Xfjp  Kaxo7rd0€iap  ol  ttoXXoX  twp  di'ffpmroyp  jXixofi^voi  tov  ^tjp, 

30  eg?  hf0v<T7}^  ripm  wi)pL€pia^  iv  avrm  Kal  yXvKinfjTO^  <f>vaiK:P)f:, 

dXXd    firjp    Kal    T179    dpx^'i     701)9    \€joiJt,ipov^    rpoirov^    pa-  4 
hop     BitXeltf"       Kal      ydp     Ip     rol^     i^wrepiKot^      Xoyot^      iio- 

§  6  pi^ofjLcda  wepl  avrwp  TToXXaKt^.  t}  pep  yap  St-aTToreta, 
fcaiirep     Svro^     Kar     dX^Oetai*     to>     t€     <f>i(T€i     BovXrp    Kal    rtp 

35  (pvaei  henirorrf  ravrou  <ruptf>4popTO<;^  opLa>^  *'*PX'^^  *Trpo^ 
TO  Tou  BeaTTOTov  avp.(f>ipop  ovBep  t/ttop,  7rpo9  Be  to  tov 
BovXou     Kara     avp0e/37}K6^      (ov     yap      ^VSc^crat      <f>0€ipOfLepov       M 

^f  rov    hovXov    am^eatiai    tj}p    hea-TroTeiapY    ^   Be  reKvmv  dpxrj  koI  a     1 
yvpatKo^   [Kal  T79  oUiaq   -7700-179],    tjp   Bf}    xaXovp^ev   oiKOPo/AiK^p, 

15  x^P^^  <^ifa(n'^>'  Spcngel  |]  16  koI  «n/»^x<'i'^*--»'fo*riiM'W  follow  17  ^pio¥ 
in  n*  Ar.  Bk.  licrnays  and  V^  (correclor)  the  order  of  the  text  in  11^  fr.  f|  ^8  vwtp^dX' 
\€i  V^-\  wr^p^dXi)  l'='^Q''T^  fr.  \\  3']  yap  or  y  or  (with  only  a  comma  before  difkof) 
6*}  Susein.  ||  31  'ye  h  added  after  dpxn*  hy  P*'*  fr.,  perhaps  ri^jhlly  !|  Xeyofj^t^v^] 
ivB^x^^^^^^^  Suscm.  ||  31  Sioff.ti^optd&a  Q^  and  perhaps  Ar,  li  39  [KaL.,irdffTjsl 
SiLsem.,  who  ako  su.specls  "qv , . .otKottofiixTiM  \  see  Comni.  n,  (529) 


xV«] 


each    separate 
KoiwavioLv] 


Individ  uah 

26     o-uvfx^ovo'i      Ttj^V     IT. 
Cnmp,  J'liUo  Ptfli/tius  301  E  f. 

trim  ycLp  Ivio^  Tt  (ctX]  Comp,  AV-. 
Efh.  [X»  9.  9»  1 1 70  a  15,  W  5'  adrA  to  ^v 
d^adoF  <rai  -^t' ;  X.  4*  10  f.  ri75  a  16,  ij 
b'  TfSovi}  reXftot  raf  ^uepy^ia%  Kal  to  j^y  Btj, 
ov  6piyovrat,,.ir6Tfpor  oi  Sia  Tr}if  rtSotijy  to 

^iprrat  (Eaton).      SusEM.  (53^7) 

17  Kard  t6  %r\v]  iti  life*  a  vagne  nse 
of  the  prenosiiioii,  as  above  19,  and  again 

38  JtaTtt  TO*'  (iiov. 

IJerfecl  forms  of  civil  socieiy<»  missing  ihc 
inie  end*  and  replacing  it  by  such  «uli- 
ordiuate  en" Is  a^^  free<lain  or  wealih 
which  fall  short  of  man*^  true  deicelop- 
mcntt  lead  a  feeble  hazardous  life  and 
infticl  great  ha rdshifw  oa  thii'ir  members. 
Yet  even  in  them  mere  livlngt  provinled  it 
he  not  ffu>  painfnl  a  struggle,  has  some- 
thing noble  in  it. 

Bonilx:  the  nsiml  modes  /W.  J4r.  414 
b4JiT  f.r.  the  mudfs  rusuallyl  slated  fcf>. 


Alr'fa,  t.  9  §  1 1],  But  what  we  refpnre  rs 
*all  the  t>o^=*ible  modes/  and  so  Bernays 
*lhc  modes  in  f]iRstion/  Tins  is  sup- 
ported  by  t6  }iey6fjL€Poy  i.  i  ^  3,  rd  Xr>4- 
fifvm.  opyaya  4  S^  4-  The  modes  of  govern- 
ment in  (jiK-stion  — the  modes  of  govern- 
ing men.  Hut  even  so  we  should  rather 
expect  Tfjt  Xeyoftii^i  ^PX^^  ^**i>s  rpSmnffi 
see  Crttiiiil  AWifj  and  Jahrh,  f.  PhihU 
cxxix.  18H4,  p*  171  «.  (33).     Sl'SEM. 

31  StcXfkv]  difitingtitsh.  Comp.  ll.  2 
%  \  «. 

hi  Tots  l^wTipiKols],  See  Kxctirsus  t. 
m  n.  n(vii).     St  sEM.  (587 b^ 

8Miptto|iiOal  not  neccNSarily  of  oifU- 
rati  distinction. 

§  €  33  -q  |jiv  yi^  &cinroTf{a]  See 
I.  1.  3  tu  (7),  I.  6  §S  9,  10  n.  (57)  and  on 
the  other  side  r*  4,  5.     Sisem.  {©28) 

If,  5p,i»f  apx*'']  Nevertheless  the 
^lave-nuner's  rule  is  primarily  to  the  inte* 
rest  of  the  owner,  ihongh  incidentally 
for  relatively,  or  in  a  derivative  manner) 
'to  the  interest  of  the  slave/ 

36  owSiv  liTTOF^^aXAo*,  pnedomi- 
nantly. 

37  4*«poftlv©v  =:  while  the  slave  is 
becoming  vtsele'v^,  sj><ijlt. 

§  7     39    Kal  Tv{i  oU(a$  irairT|f]  This 


iiro.nl 


l'17Hh  2/)— 1271) a  II 


finn 


40  ijroi    Tw^    ap)^o^iifti>p    pf^ipii/    tarii/    7/    <ti>    fcowi^v   rivo'i  ofLipoiVt  (IV) 
/caff    avr^    fiti^    rwu    dp)(o^ivmv^    m<{    opmpLCV    icai    ra^    dXka^ 
j»7')^  Te)(va^f     olov     larpiKtjv     fcai     yvfMpaaTtKi^i/,     KarA     avpiffe^rffco^ 
Be    Kuy    avTwif    euK       ovhhv    jap    fcroXvet    top    7rathoTpi^r}p    eva 
Tmv    yv^va'ZQp.ivQitf    ivior     uvat     Jtat     avrnv,    mawcp    6    tcv^ep- 

§81/9x17^     ei<f    iariv    ael    twp    TrXwTfjptajr    6    fih    olu    TTatBorpl/Sf}^  (^.69) 
5  7)    KV^^pvnTf}^     aKoTTtt     TO     Tmif     ijp-^opLepixii^     tiya^QV,     orai^     Bk 
TOVTwu     €h     jii^rjrai     Kal     auro^,.     xard     avfijStfiij/co'i     fieri^ei 
T^?     (u^tXe/aft       o     fi€v    yap    rnrXwrijpt     o     Be    rmv    yv^va^ofMi- 

§  9  ift0p     el-f     yh^rat     TratBorpi^r}^     mi\       Sio     fcal     ri?     7roXiTi<d^  a 
dp^/i^i    Zrap    f)    Kar     Itrorrfra    twp    woXtrmp    (rvvea-rrj/cvta    ^oi 

40  titt  for  i}rot  Linclau    II    <c^^  SuHem.i  fr.  omits  tf  <e/:--    j|  41  Ckwtp  11^  fr,  Bk. 

1179a  1  laTpixyif]  iptn^v  Lindau  Ij  1  {ivo.}  Suscm,^*'  nnstaklng  Wjlliflin*s 
version,  thai  IV  omitting  5  ^wai  i|  6  irara  to  av^j^^jiifKOf  T^Q'jT'*  |i  7  wt^eXffar] 
darpaXfiaf  Q^  T^' Aid.  and  T*  (ist  hand)  ]]  8  dio..»...io  o^otonyra  probably  quite 
i*<:>und  :  *  *  3u}  Conrirtg,  w<ri.,  .,,ffi^i'f<mjiri^tot  Ar,  Ramus,  t^¥  roXiTiK-fjif  opx^" 
Spengel,  Sdilosser  thought  irgXts  bad  been  dropped,  ofAoioryp-a  -oj  TroXirela^  Sclmd- 
dcr,  but  if  the  word  has  been  loat  it  would  be  more  likely  to  drop  out  after  iroXirwK 


addition  appears  contradictory  and  un- 
Aristotelian :  for  it  would  include  once 
more  the  rule  of  a  master  over  his  slaves 
to  which  the  r\ile  in  question  is  held  to 
be  opposed.  Nor  arc  the  words  '^v  it) 
KaXat'fitv  ouov0/Ji«j}*^  free  from  suspicion^ 
for  the  rule  of  the  huiisehokkr  again 
includes  a  nile  over  slaves.  We  must 
therefore  unfiersiand  oUot'iifitKTJ¥  in  a 
narrower  and  more  special  sense  '  eai- 
phaticatly'  (as  Congreve  says)  to  mean 
the  rule  of  the  householder  over  the/nv 
members  of  his  family  as  contiasted  with 
his  rule  over  slaves  1.  1,^  i%  1,  1*  Bui 
even  then  it  is  very  doubiful  whether 
oUovcpnK^  and  5e<frortKT{f  can  be  so  op- 
posed in  Greek;  nor  is  ibisj  proved  by 
t.  I.  2.     Si:sEM,  (529) 

40  f|TOi  TwV  dpxo^vojv  x<ip^vl  Com  p. 
t6  oiKovofti^ilftf  dUaiQv  A1  £.  W  6.  g  and 
Jackson's  «.  But  in  the  stale  ibii*  good 
of  the  subjects  ruled,  and  common  good 
of  rulers  and  subjects,  consists  in  the 
*end'  of  the  stale  mentioned,  or  rather 
recalled  to  our  memory,  in  §§  3—5  viau 
I  he  highest  possil'le  life*  tv  pijv.  This  is 
ihe  rea!>on  why  the  recapitulation  of  the 
facts  in  M  ^ — 5f  ^^  trful'Tot  Xyyioi,  had  to 
be  prefixed  to  this  passage.  SLrsEM- 
(630) 

Si]  essentially. .  .incidentally* 

Kal  ToLs  oAXav  Tl^vaf]  Com  p.  PL 
Pvttticus  197  E;  e*f  3»J  ris  tl*iit¥m%  iwaviu- 


fttv  irdXiy,  ah  drttyKotov  d rtiitd jlfir  del 
Toi>f  ^MnXiKoitt  ttf»xovra?...T^ir  'ypn^t'a^ov 
Kv^cpV7}T7ff  Kdl  riiv  iripwv  itoXAwik  oy- 
riJiiov  iarp6v  (Eaton):  and  earlier  still, 
Socrates  Xen.  Ahttuftab.  ill,  9.  n 
(Henkel).  See  further  below  c,  15  |  4 
H,  (63a),  c,  16  §§  6—8:  iv(vri).  ^  §^3  «. 
(72'iK  i.^  §  3  «.  {^70)1  and  above  Jl. 
8.  18  «.  (170),     Sl'st:M.  (631) 

1179a  2  avTwv]  i.c,  atVuw'  rw¥ 
i^Xi^vT<jiv^  cp.  /*.  on  1,  6.  6  mrov%.  With 
this  summary  jusUficalion  of  Jf<rrorcia 
(%i  6,  7)  compare  Plaio^s  in  /^t'p,  ix. 
590  D  \  l»a.  kqI  q  TOiovrat  (d  aff&tvH  ^ittrei 
ixtii*^  76  Tou  ^tXritrav  elSos]  irrb  oftoiov 
ipXTftai  oiouirep  6  ^iXruTTOi,  5ov\oif  aMv 
tpaii€V  bfif  tlvai  iKflpov  tov  fitXriffTOVt 
iX^'^'^o^  ^*'  o.\>rtp  T^  $tioy  dpx^^*   *>**'*  ^^^i 

ai'TOP,  t^tfrep  ^paaO/ut-axoi  <^ro  to I'^f  dpx^- 
^ivout,  dA\*  tilt  dpjtivov  o»  iravri  vwh 
ffiiov  Kai  <f>po^ifimf  dnxtaOai,  fxAXtiirTQ,  ftiv 

§  8  7  tf  |Uv,  sc.  0  «i'^*/Mfip-7f,  irX*im^p 
{yhfrai). 

^  9  8  Si^  ictX]  **  Hence  too  wiih 
civic  offices,  when  the  city  is  framed  upon 
the  e^^nalily  and  similarity  of  the  citizens, 
their  claim  is  to  hold  ofiBco  in  turn.'* 

9  orav  i  xaT'  horifra...  Kai  Kad*  6fwt6- 
rT}ra=OTai^  tJ  i^  (fft^^  Kai  i^p.oliav  sc*  1^ 
woXit,  supplied  from  ToXirudf, 

**  Althmgh  this  is  the  case  not  only  in 


384 


noAiTiKfiN  r  ii 


[TIL  *; 


\o  Ka6^    Ofioiortjraj    tcara    fiepo^     a^iovaip     ap-^i^n^    irportpop    //£Vt  (IV) 
ij    wi(^vK€Vf    a^iovt^e^    €p    fi^pet    Xetrovpyeis^,    /cat    atcoTretp    riva 
'TToKtv    TO   avTov    dyaBop,    mairep    wporepov    avri^i    Sp')(mv    iatco^ 
^Wwei     TO     ixetiov     ovfi^ipov'     vvp     Be     Bta     rm     wcf^eXelag    ra^ 
aTTO    rmv    /co tvwp    Kal    t«?    cac    T^<r    ^^PX^^    fiovXoprai    cri;i/cj^ft><r 
15  ap^etVf    ototf    €L    <ivP€^atP€v    vyialpeip    del    roi^    dp^ovtri    poaa- 
K€pOL<i    ova  IV,     Kill    J  rip    dp    ourm^    tam^    iSt(i>fCOV    ra?    dp)^df;. 
f  11         ^avepQp    TOiPUP    (w?    2t7a£    fikv    iroXtreiat    to    tcoiprj    avfJLt^epov  7 
{TKOirova-LP^     avrat     fisp     opdal     ri/yj^dpova-tp     ovaai     Kara     to 
QTrXciJv    BiKatoPf    iaat    Be    to     a<f>€Tepop    pLopov    Tmf    dp^6pT(i>P, 
10  i^p,apTt}fiipat    Kal    waaai     wapefc^daet^    twv    opBrnp    'iroXiTeiwP' 

12  to]  roOP^Q'T^"  11  aifTou  P*  Aid.,  oiVoi?  T  M"  P--^-<  ||  1 3  Ktivov  fr.,  /rrfyy 
Schneider  (not  necessary),  kow^  Sylburg*  Kotvor  Bojesen  (wrongly),  l(rvft(pifitv\  Bemays 
II     18  avrat  I'^  apparently,  avrtil  FM*    ||     20  vSarac  xtd  11^  Bk, 


Democracies,  but  al&o  in  Aristocracy  and 
in  most  Pol  J  lies  yel  Arislotle  has  prin- 
cipally  in  view  ilie  conii-ast  between 
(lemocrnlic  Athens  of  the  old  ajid  the 
new  pcnod."     SrSKM.  (533) 

10  irp6TifM»v  |jiv  ktK]  *'  in  early  times, 
as  is  natural*  they  required  nien  lo  serve 
I  he  state  in  rotation,  and  lh.it  some  one 
ehc  shoidd,  in  return,  look  nfier  yf>ur 
interest  as  you  formerly  when  in  olTicc 
looketi  after  ASs:  but  in  our  day  the 
advantages  derived  from  the  public  trea- 
sury and  from  office  make  them  tieaire  to 
hold  it  uninterniptedly;  one  mi^ht  sup- 
I.WJS*  that  though  of  sickly  constitutions ^ 
I  hey  were  always  well  in  oRicc,.  for  then 
too  they  would  no  doubt  hunt  as  eagerly 
after  places/' 

1 1  XctToupYitv]  of  the  onerous  task  of 
the  magistrate  ^^g".  in  old  Athens:  muniis 
publicum  dum  gerit,  coranjmio  civium 
inscrvil  cum  damno  eliam  rei  familiaris. 

Tiva  and  ti  avTov]  It  is  an  error  to 
understand  lhe?>e  lo  refer  lo  the  same 
person.  They  are  really  A  and  B,  two 
holders  of  oRice,  A  in  successi*^n  to  B* 
Comp.  II-  2  §§  6,  7  (where  Am  tA  rrjv 
ifH'nTa>  tffavi  flvai  Trdvrat  reechoes  the  jj 
w4tf>vK€  of  the  text  here)  and  1*  t  §  2  where 
this  rotation  or  exchange  of  functions  is 
the  external  mark  of  woXiTiKot^  even  if  his 
essential  identity  with  ^fluriXtii^  be  s^- 
sumcd* 

I  10  15  oW4..i6  dpx^^i  ^(ii^P' 
Isocr.  VII.  {Piinfgyn'tHs)  14.25;  o/rtot*  5' 


it  TroT€  3r^tu,  roU  icoicoet  iwapttfiy,  ovra 
(5*  OLTelxoyro  aip66pa  Tkiv  r^f  iri^Xfwf,  wart 
;(;aXfirurrfpoj^  ijv  iv  iK€iifoiJ  roh  xp^*^^^^ 
fifp€iv  tqM  0ov\a^i^vai't  Apx^ti^  V  vOv  roi^ 
fx^iv  Stop^it^ofS'  ov  yap  €]u.iropiti»  dXXd 
XfiToi'pyiaf  ^yhfxt^of  dvai  riiv  tuw  koivQv 
iirifi^Xtiaf.  Slthem.  (632  to) 
g  11     obviou.^ly  goes  with  c.  7* 

17  tA  KOivfi  trujA^^pov]  I'his  is  rd 
aiKatotr  and  the  *goo(r  or  *end^  of  civil 
!iOciety:  c.  [2^1. 

18  '  &p0al]  normal,  as  opposed  to  the 
pencrted  forms*  Note  that  in  the  Palifi- 
ctis  Plato  regards  only  the  best  state  as 
'normal/  Before  he  divides  the  others 
iTito  three  better  and  three  worse  (much 
as  Aristotle  does  here)  he  asks  301  B  rlt 
qSv  Srf  Ttliv  ovK  opOwv  ttoMtuQiv  rovrtav 
ijKUTTa  ;;^ct\nr^  crtff"^^  waaiiv  x^^^^'^*'  0*'* 
<r^»',  Kal  ris  ^apifranj ;  Comp.  riff  6p&^if 
{i.r,  the  ideal  state)  xw/>Jt  aTro«,/Jt>ai^es  rov- 
T4*tfi^8&p'rjf,  iK  302  c.  What  AristotlecalU 
&p&ai^  are  the  Kbafuat  koI  ivvonoi  of  the 
/Wi/iais,  just  as  his  irap€fc-^i<r<t5  are  the 
wapdvo^oi  and  dKoXasra  of  Halo. 

•c«LTd  TO  dirXtts  SCkcli«vJ  As  opposed 
to  tI  itcd  Ttcl  ffuaio)^, 

19  TO  o'^Tifxsv  explained  by  riHir  op" 
X^'PTutf  =  rin  e  fpilfv  avT\2v  1  a  usage  common 
in  Thucydides.  ^.ir^  iv.  114,  VHL  46. 

10  ifafHtep>aa*fis]  'perversions' j  de- 
partures fiom,  or  corruptions  of,  the 
normal  constitutions.  The  verb  wapeK- 
}iaiv€iv  is  bulh  inlrans.  and  trans,  =  10 
violate,  ^.J;^  vii[{v).  10-  f-  The  iioun  = 
error  in  Metaph*  xiv(n).  1  §  13,  io8y  b  4. 
This  is  nearer  to  the  sense  in  01  her 
writers;  a  digresstont  Isacus  p.  61.  13, 
and  so  Nie,  flth,  1.  5.  I* 


Ill  7.  3] 


1279  a  10— 127a  a  35. 


38,1 


BeaTTOTiKal    yap,   ^    Be    7r6\i<;    Kotv(i>i'ia    rmif    iXevffipmi/    iarh^  ('V) 

7  BimpKTftil^taP       &€       T0VTQ3V       €^(pf£€lf6u       €<TTl       Ta?       TToXtTc/a?       tVi-  V 

aK^^aaSai^     7ro<rat     top     dptBfmv     koI     tiv€^     elatt     Kai     Trpw- 

^4  Tov     Ta>      tpSii^     avTwv'      teal     yap     at     *irapefc^a(rei<;     ecroprai 

g  3  f}>av€pal    TovTtop    Stoptad€iawp,      iirel    Se    TroXtTeia    flip    Kal    to 

woXirevfia     trr^fiawet     tuvtop^    wo\iT€Vfia     S*    cVrl     to     Kvpiov 

Tmp    TToXernVf   apayxfi   h    elpai    fcvptop   7f    epa   tj    oXiyovf;   tf    toi)? 

TToXXoi!?'    '6Tav  pep  6  eh  t/  ol  oXiyoL  17   ot   ttoXXoI   tt^o^   to  koi- 

vop     a^VfL(f>ipoP     ap')^m(Tir^     Tavra^     fiiU     op6a<;     apayKoiop     etpat 

30  TfW    woXiTeia^f    rd^    Be    irpo^    to    tStop    fj    tov    ero?    rj   twu    oXi- 

ymp   17   TOV   TrXijdov^   7rap€K$d(Tet<;,      y    yap  ov   nroXha^   <f>aT€op 

eipat     Tot)?     p.€T€X^^Ta^t     ^     Bel     KOtPtiiPeiP     tov     avptf>ipopTO^, 

§  s  KaXetP    B*    elmQa^ep    Tmp    p,ep    fiovap-y^ioov    Tf}i'    Trpo?    to    kolpgp  2 

airo^iTTOVtxap    {rv^fjyipov    ^aaiXelav,    TrjP    Be    Tmp    oXtytm*    pLep 
35  rrXeiOPiOP    Be    e^o?    aptaTOKpajLav    (*}    Bta    ro    rov^   apiaTOV^    ap- 

15  di]  r  i  Welldon   i(   to  W  fr,  (omktecl  by  IPBk.)  I|   a?  ^lyor  V  M'  H  ^i  <:^i> 
j»er/xo''T**f  Bernays     ||     34  tow  omitted  by  M*  P^  [rkPr]  Suseni.***   II   6\lyu}v]  mn-Mtf  fr* 


«i  BfinroTiicnl]  bke  the  sway  of  a 
master  over  slaves, 

cc.  7,  8  (with  c.  6  §  n)  Thmfaid 
classifitoiioH  of  normal  and  degtneraie 
tmutituthHS  mconiing  as  (a)  ontr  tnan^ 
(/9)  afeWs  or  (7)  the  man\\  are  supreme* 

flo-fl  See  Ejtcursus  i.  to  B.  ill,  p.  447  RV 
St'SBM.  (S33) 

§3  15  lirtlSiKrX]  Seec.6§i«.(5i3): 
aLso  «,  (466}  on  c.  1  §  9.     Susem.  (5M) 

26  o^jtfttvft  TftvTovJ  P'or  constitution 
we  may  substitiUe  'ruling  l>ody.  * 

iroXiTfvjjuL  V  icrrl  to  Kiipiov  tw 
vAiwv^]  Cities  contain  a  varicly  of  parts 
or  elejrnenls.  Each  class  contributes 
something  to  the  city,  and  so  has  a 
certain  claim  lo  political  rights.  The 
relative  strength  of  these  elcnieuts  tleter- 
niliies  the  question  where  I  lie  supreme 
ix>wer  or  'sovereignly*  lies,  and  settles 
what  the  constitution  of  the  city  shall  be. 
In  England  to-day  the  ToXirf  ir^a  includes 
the  sovereign,  the  lords,  and  the  electoral 
body  among  the  commons. 

^1  dvaTf'"!  S  '  -i '^^ '"'*^®^i]  But 
as  early  as  §  4  tT.  it  is  seen  that  this  merely 
numerical  standpoint  is  only  preliminary 
and  l>y  no  means  exhaustive:  sec  nn.  (53S, 
540»  543)'     SUSEM.  (035) 

Eaton  compares  Cic.  De  Rip.  1.  §  41, 
Tac.  Ann.  I v,  3JJ.1  and  for  the  dependence 
of  the  consdtuiion  upon  the  magistrates 
Oc.  D(  Ltg^.  in  §  11. 


^8  S"niv,,-iTpi«  T^  KoivAv  crup^ov 
^PX'*'"''']  ^"^  hovv%  a  Platonist  mi^ht  ask^ 
can  they  so  govern,  unless  they  have 
absolute  knowledge,  and  not  merely  right 
opinion,  regarding  the  common  weal  ? 

3 2  Tois  ^itrrixoin^s]  sc.  rijr  ir^Xfwr. 
They  may  slill  be  indis[)cnsablcelcnTentSj 

C.  5  i§  2  wv  Dike  I*  ^VK  ii»  tt^ji  siykit, 

\  &«i  ktX]  If  they  are  to  be  called 
cili/ens,  the  inhabitants  must  share  in  the 
*  M  eal '  which  is  the  end  of  the  city : 
Af\  E.  VUl.  9  §  4  1^  iroXtrtATj  Kmviavior  tov 

§  3  33  ^ffvaf^x^v]  A  nentral  wordj 
CUD vcn lent  as  including  the  two  species 
^QjTtXdtx  and  rupavvh^  Plato  Politk,  301 

D,  E,  In  no  single  case  of  all  the  six  is 
the  use  of  the  corresponding  designation 
applied  to  motlern  states  (monarchy,  ari- 
siocracy,  S:c.)  other  than  misleading,  even 
wihi^n  the  qualt  Beat  ions  are  sup  p  bed. 
The  most  democratic  of  Greek  demo- 
cracies we  should  call  an  oligarchy. 

35  if  Sid  TO  Toiyls  cLpCiTTOvt  apXc^Vi  ^ 
Sid  rh  dpLrrat^]  Undoubtedly  Aristotle 
himself  has  lioth  reasons  in  view  in  adopt- 
ing this  term;  but  preeminently  the  former* 
It  has  been  already  explained,  «,  (386)  on 
II,  If.  5p  that  he  regards  merit  ais  the 
principle  of  Aristocracy  :  and  he  uses  the 
word  widely  in  this  sense  alone  i  \\.  6 
§  i6«.  (218),  98  20(3^0),  II  §5ff-  (.^«<^)i 
Jii-  5  S  5  (509)1   13  §  8  (593V  15  8  «o 
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[IIL  7.  3 


TO       fCOlPOP 


•jraaoiif    rwv 


atp    avT^^),    Zrav    hk    to    ttXjJ^ov     Txpo? 
38  Tat    iivp>(f>€poifj    KaXelrai    to     ^ofi'Oi/    Si^ofia 

<Ta     27rXa.>       avfi^aivei     S'     €yXo7ft)i\        eva     fiiv 
40  ^ipeiu   icar    dperi^p   7    oXi7ou9    eVSe^cTa*,  TrXetoi/v  5 

iraaau  dp^rr^p,  aWa  fj^dXtirra  T7}V  TroXe* 

ir\ri$€t    jitferaC      Biowtp    Kara    ravrrjv 

TO     TrpowoKefiovif,      koX     ^utIxov^tiv 


7roXtTeL)»7' 

TToXi- 
K€KT7}pL€V0t 

jap     Bta^  S 


ta79b7r01'     tjKptffwO'Bat     ITpo^ 


TT)u      woKiTiiap      Kvpmrarop 

37   <roX€^*^o*'>   if\7f0{jt  Zeller  (GrUck 


PkiL  IL  ii.  714  w.  i)  II  TJie  trans- 
position of  b3  Kal  ^trix^^^*-^'-^*^  o^Xa  to  follow  a  39  ToXtrr^a  by  Schtnidt 
(see  Inlrod.  83)  |]  39  <oitj(>"  cvXA^us?  Spcngel  who  first  saw  that  Ihc  text  was 
unsound  ;  *  *  ffvfi^alvei  Thurot,  afterwards  accepted  by  Spengcl  I1  fdv  omitted  by  fr. 


(655)t  17  §  <S  (f5Bo),  vi(iv).  2  I  I  (ii33)» 
5  §  5  Out).  7  §  3  O333  ff-K  8  i§4— 
10  (ii45)>  15  I  *o  (t35<5);  va(vi},  -j  i  7 
(1403).  Other  references  in  «.  (471)  on 
in.  4.  5.     SusEM.  (536)  In  A'A^L 

I,  c,  8  he  adopts  the  former  derivation. 

39  woXiTiCa]  a  constitutional  govem- 
mentf  a  polity  :  a  republic  of  the  middle 
classes  (so  tar  as  any  Greek  city  can  be 
so  called}.  In  this  work  without  any 
other  distinctive  name,  like  the  English 
Commonwcahh;  but  in  jV.  £,  VJH.  lo 
called  Tip-oKparia  :  see  Exc,  r. 

§  4  I17JJ  b  4  ol  KfKTifp^voi  ra  otrXa] 
**HeTe  il  IS  the  possessors  of  arms  that 
share  in  the  government  '* :  more  pre- 
cisely* the  heavy-arracd ;  i,c.  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  equip  themselves  at 
their  own  cost  with  heavy  armour  and  (as 
Zeller  remarks  n  ii  748  ft*  7)  lo  undei^go 
ihe  gymnastic  training  requisite  for  this 
species  of  military  service^  lo  which  time 
and  leisure  and  a  I  so  a  certain  materia  I  pros- 
perity were  essential,  Accordingly  this  in- 
volves a  moderate  property  c^uahficalion. 
Comp*  Exc.  I.  to  B.  iii.i  11.  6*  j6  with 
«.  (116),  vi(iv).  13  84(1359).  §  7  (116S); 
vn(vi).  7  §  I  «*  (1453).  From  this  point 
of  view  the  Eour  Hundred  at  Athens 
restricted  ihe  franchise  to  s,oq€>  citirens, 
Thuc.  vni.  97.  J  (Eaton).  Si'sem.  (537) 
From  411  to  about  409  (or  408)  Athens 
was  a  I*olity  in  this  sense,  and  again 
from  321  to  317  B.C. 

1179  ^  59  fvX^^iDS  )(  Tapak&yLut,  aX- 
most  =  (/KOTajT,  with  good  reason.  See 
p.  81. 

4  o  irXf  f o vs  S*  if  Sti  . ,  iroXi^iK  if v]  11  u  t 
when  we  come  to  the  case  of  a  larger 
number,  it  is  hard  for  them  lo  be  per- 
fectly trained   in  all   excellence :   (dXX^ 


ha  ett  the  €0ntrary)  at  the  most  they  cati 
be  trained  in  military  excellence  alone*^ 

1279  b  1     Si^ir£p...3  t4  trpoiroXfjtovv] 
The  military  chjiracter  of  Polity  is  also 
emphasized  by  the  author  of  the  interpo- 
lated passage,  c.  17  §  4.     Yet  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  form  of  government  itself,  as 
Aristotle  elsewhere  describes  it.  scarcely 
any  cogent    reason    can    be    found    for 
making   this    such   an    inseparable   and 
essential  feature.     He   may  have  dimly 
perceived  ihat  the  description  of  Tolily 
as  a  mere   l>Iending  of  democracy   and 
oligarchy  without  the  addiiion  of  arislo- 
cratical  elements* — as  distinguished  from' 
those  spurious  aristocracies  which,   like 
Carthage,  combine  in  themselves  these 
three  ekments,  Vi(n').  7  §§  1— 4,  8  §  g 
(cp.   n.    rr.   5   «.   386)— by  no  means 
agrees  with  the  recognition  of  Polity  a* 
one  of  the  ihree  normal  constitutions^  as 
defined  by  him  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary 
(as  was  remarked  Ittir&d.   p.  63)  if  ihis 
recognition  is  to  remain  valid,  some  ac- 
count must  l>e  taken  of  merit  also  even  in 
a  Polity,  and  it  must  lie  presumed  lliat  a 
certain  amount  of  excellence   is  spread 
generally  amongst  the  citizens.     And  in 
accordance  with  the  view  here  expressed 
about  military  excellence  this  may  have 
induced  him  to  transfer  the  warhke  spiril 
of  the  Spartan  system  not  so  much  to  the 
other  mixed  aristocracies  as  lo  the  re- 
maining constitutions,   which  are  most 
akin  lo  It,  vii.  the  Polities,  in  order  in  some 
measure  lo  bridge  over  the  chasm;  for 
indeed  he  cites  Sparta  vt(iv).  9  §  6  f.  n. 
(1262),   as  an   example  of  a   successful 
blending  of  democracy  and  oligarchy  in 
Polity^  though  this  involves  him  in  in- 
consistency.    At  the  same  time  by  this 
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§  U  auTTJs      ol      KiicTT|iiivoi      T«l      ofrXn*        wapeK^aau^      Be      rmtf      elpr^'  4 

5  fiipayp    rvpavvU    ^h    ^atxtXem?,     oXiyapxid    St"     (iptarotc parlay, 

BTjfjLOfcparia    Se    TroXircm^.     t)    fLep    yap    rvpavvU    inn    fiopap- 

^la       TTpO^       TO       (TVfJL(f>ipOV      TO       TOV       pLOVap^OVpTQ^^      tJ       K      oXt- 

japi^ta   TT/JO?    TO   rmp    evwoptapf   tj    Be   Brjp^KpaTia   tt^o?   to    cf/x- 

<l>€pOP    TO    TWP    awopWP*     TTpo?     St    TO    TO)    fCOU'fO    Xv(TiTeXovP    ov* 

8  &4  Sf  fiiKp^  hia  piaKpoT€p(t)i*  eiiretp  TiV  ifcaaTtf  Tov- 
T<i>p  tclij/  TraXtrceciJj/  ia-TtP*  xal  yap  e^^ei  tipA^  dwopia^,  t^3 
Bi  TTtpl  €xdaT7}P  /MeBoSop  <fii\o<ro(f>ovpTi,  fcal  firj  fjLOpup  otto- 
^XiiropTi  wpo^  TO  TTpaTTetv  o! fee  lop  icrTi  to  fi,rj  irapopup  fir^Si 
15  Ti  xaTa\€iir€ii%  dXXd  StiXovp  ti)p  irepl  ifcaoTOP  dXtjffeiap, 
§  2  ea-Ti  Se  TvpapvU  fikp  iiopap')(^La,  fcaBdwep  etpT^Tai^  Seo-tto-  5 
TtfCT]     rtj^     iroXiTitcfjf;     Koipc^pta^^    oXtyap^ta     5"     otup     wai     kv^ 

1279b  6  Ol***  possibly  F*  ig^iiur  William  II  ij  Mk^stov  (or  iK6.<rTQv)  fieOoSt^} 
Koraes  ||  ft-^]  ^Ji^iv?  Schneider,  perhaps  righlly  if  i$  rt,  which  is  nol  in  n*  Ar*» 
should  be  omitted  f|  s6  H]  brj  or  ydp?  Spcngel,  perhaps  rightly  ||  ^ctf-rocrnjnj ? 
tiylburg 


immediate  emphasts  on  the  fact  that 
Polity  is  an  inferior  constitution,  as  com- 
pared with  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  the 
germ  of  dissolution  has  already  unob- 
served found  its  way  into  this  whole 
theory  of  three  normal  const ilulions  and 
their  corresponding  perversions.  Forihen 
in  fact  only  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
proper  are  really  good  forms  of  govern* 
mciit ;  while  mixed  constitulions^and 
indeed  nol  merely  politics  but  even 
spurious  aristocracies— are  forms  inter- 
mediate to  them  ami  the  perversions 
proper^  combining  good  aotl  evil  elements 
just  as  the  corresponding  rifioKparia  in 
r*lato's  A*cpubik  (Excursys  r.)»  and  this 
assertion  is  made  point  blank  by  Ari- 
stotle himself  later  on,  VJ(lv).  8  ^§  i,  2, 
n.  (ti3i))*  Comp-  Zeller  li  ii  7  r^  f ,  748. 
But  even  at  this  point,  by  thus  restricting 
the  excellence  of  Polity  and  adding  to 
the  definition  its  military  character^ 
Aristotle  begins  to  transcend  ihe  merely 
numerical  point  of  view  to  which  he  has 
hitherto  adhered  c,  7  §§  ^p  3*  Cp.  W. 
if^^f,).     SUSEM.  (BSa) 

§  IS  6  1]  (Uv  -Ydp  TupawU]  Earlier 
still  Thncydides,  L  17*  accuses  the  Greek 
tyrants  of  such  complete  selfishness.  This 
view*,  which  in  later  times  was  universal 
mmongst  the  Greeks,  can  hardly  be  quite 
correct.     Siisem,  fB3») 

7     ij  S'  oXiY'...  9  dir^i^Mv]   Here  then 


tlic  numerical  standard  completely  dis* 
appears,  see  tm,  (535.  538):  as  is  quite 
clear  from  the  further  explanation  in  a  S. 
Sec  n,  Cs+4)*     SusEM.  (6*0) 

c»  8  §1  II  Sii  64  .11  io^iv]  Not 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  this  is 
intended  to  be  done  merely  in  the  imme* 
diate  context,  where  the  description  is  by 
no  means  complete;  the  whole  remaining 
part  of  the  /ViViVj,  except  Bk.  VJii(v)., 
lias  no  other  object.     Susem.   (5*1) 

a-<K)>auirrL]  Comp.  c.  i  j  g  1 4  n.  (601 },  v  r  ( i  v). 
i.^  §  4  «•  U55t>):  also  Jntr&d.  p.  70  f. 
St'sEM.  (D42) 

Further  see  Vt(iv).  10.  1,  v(vm).  3. 
Ill  Here  //^flcSo?  =  branch  of  inquiry^ 
study,  department  of  science:  almost  as 
in  ir.  I  §  I  (a  nearer  parallel  is  Nk,  Eth* 
I-  »  §  I.  3  8  I'  '094  b  n). 

14  c£iropXl^oin-L  irpAs  to  irpaTTftv] 
But  in  Nk.  Ethics  this  is  the  supreme 
end  of  theory  :  ou  y^i^i.%  dXAi  ir/safir,  ot) 

^1)  vxLpQpav  \Lr\M  ti  KaTciXcfirciV]  ^'  not 
to  overli>ok  or  omit  anything.'*  Cf.  De 
Part.  Animal.  1.  5  §  4,  645  a  5,  ii^U¥ 

^ijre  TifiiuiTtpof. 

§  3  16  84(nror4K4  ktX]  ruling  civil 
society  like  a  slaveholder, 
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19  rovpavrioi*   07 au   m   ^7)   KeKrtjjxipoi    7r\rf9o<;  ovaia^   dXX'   tnropoi. 

S  S  TTpCtinj    S'    airopia    irpo^    tov    iiopterpLOv    ia-Tiu,      el   yap   elev   oi 

w\€iauf;  ovT€^  eviropot  xvpwi    tiJ?   TroXefj?,  Er^fiofcparia    Se    eanu 

orap  ^  Kvpiov    to    wXfjOo^i^  ofioita^i    Be    wdXtp    kIip    ei    irov    avfL- 

fiaivet    TotV    airopovs    eXiirTov?    fi€P    elpai    TftJi/    evTropwPj    fcpur- 

Tov^    B"  opra^i    Kvptov^    eamt   tt;9    TToXiTemv,   oirov   o'  oXiyop  kv- 

1$  ptop    ttXtj&os,    okiyap)(lap    elpai    <f>aa-iv'     ovtc    op   ^aXcS?    Bo^eup 

§  i  St(Dpta6ai  wepl  rSp   TroXtretmp,     dXXa   fjLrjp   kup   <£?>   Tt?    avp-  6 

0eU   TiJ    ^€P    evwopia    r^p   oXiyorfjra    r^    5'    airopia   to    TrXrjdo^  {p, ; 

ot/Tft)    TTpoaajopeuoi    rd^    TroXireia^j    oXiyapx^o>v    fiep    iv    j/    ra^ 

dp^a^     €')(ovaiP     01     evwopoi     oXiyoi     to     irXfjOo^    01/TC9,    S77/AO- 

30  tcpariap    Be   ip   fi    ol    awopoi   ttoXXoX    to    7rXrj8o<i    opref;*    aXXrjp 

§  6  wTtoplap    e'^ei.      Tipa^    yap    ^pov^eu    Tfi?    dpTi    Xci^^etVa?    TToXf- 

T€iu<i,    Tt)p     €P     17     irXeiov^     evwopoi     xal     ip    jj     eXarrov^     oi 

diropotj     Kvptoi     S'     eKarepot     t<Zp     woXirump^     etirep     ^^qBejiia 

§  6  dXkTi    wokiTela    irapa     rtJ?     flpripLeva^     eorip ;     eocKe    toIpvp    6  r 

35  X070?     TTotelp     BrjXop     on     to     ftep     oXiyovf;    tj    woXXois    elpat, 

Kvpiov^   irvp,^€^7ifc6^  i<mp^  76  pL€P  Tat^  oXtyapx^at^   to  Be  Tai^ 

S7}p,otcpaTiuiSt     Bifi     TO     TQV<;     p,ep     ^vwopovf;     0X1701/9,    ttoXXov^ 

B'  elpai  Toi/^  diropov^  irp^pTa')^ov  {Bio  Kal  ov  avji^aipei  <Bid>  ra? 

19  [rX^ffoi]  Spengel,  perhaps  rightly  ||  20  <.rQVTmt>TQ»l  Sasem.  ||  11  to* 
XiTtim  Schneider,  perhaps  rightly  ||  ;Ji  j]  ffij  M»  P^  II  avfx^ah^  rM"P*»Q»» 
T^fr.  Ar,Bk.i,  ffvp^ai»<ii  Schneider,  <fvfxfiaiji  Sylburg  ||  15  36^if  H^  |1  26  a^ 
^tt>  Susem.,  Kov  P^  n>  fr.  Bk.,  ^ii^  (?)  F  M'(?)  Ar,,  si  guts  Willlain  |1  28  r/xxr* 
ayo^rVt  Q'*  T**  fr.  Aid.,  wpo(Fayop€V7f  Morel  Bk.  \l  32  <ol>  tvwofxn  Sylburg  Bk.  |1  34 
TTttpA]  Ttpl  p3QbTt'     II     38    <3t4>  rif  pTf&tiffat  Suscm,,  if  39  dia(fKtpdt  is  right 


18     ov<r^s]  prnperty  (in  plural). 

§  a  10  irp«i»Tf|  S*  diropCaj  **  The  first 
difficulty  affects  the  deiinilioii,"  i.e.  affects 
the  question  how  we  nrc  to  define.  An- 
other series  of  awopim  affects  rb  SiKaiov 
(Wyse). 

§§  4,  5  Are  both  features  essential? 
Is  democracy  the  goveniment  of  the 
needy  majority,  oligarchy  that  of  the 
wealthy  fe>v  ?  [This  view  reappears  in 
the  double  characteristics  of  V((lV).  4  §  6 
oi  iXtv&fpot  Kal  diropoi  wXtlovt  6vt(s^  al 
irXovffKn  Kai  €&y€ifi<fr€poi  6Klyai  BiTfi*] 
How  are  we  then  to  classify  the  excep- 
tional c^^es  where  these  features  are  not 
combined  ? 

I  A  34  ioLKt  TofvMv  ktX]  '*  Dur  argu- 
ment seems  then  to  show  that  the  fewness 
or  multitude  of  the  liovereign  body  is  an 


accident,  in  the  one  case  of  oligarchy,  in 
(he  other  of  democracy."  Here  as  else- 
where he  is  in  search  of  the  true  nature 
and  end  \  essential  qualities  [cp.  c.  o  §  i 
«.  on  open]  are  severed  from  such  as 
are  purely  external  and  quantitative  ;  for 
ri  roffhv  oC*K  iff r Of  f^rws  ?*■  n,  AX\h, 
irasr  rb  /Aeroj^iy  TU'ti;*'  i^pwfUwiav*  So  in 
I.  t.  1,  iv(V]i)>  4-  4ff'  he  denies  that 
these  quantitative  distinctions  are  esscn* 
tiaL 

5ia^pd  or  *  specific  difference*  is  an 
essential  quality,  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  which  two  species  of  a  genus, 
here  two  constitutions,  differ  ((J;  Sid^powt) 
and  can  therefore  be  classified.  The 
question  in   this    sentence    is,    whether 


§  T  pf}9€mm    atrial    jlveaffat    Bta<f)opd<i),   ^    Sk    BiatftipovtriP    ?;    re  {V) 

40  S7}pi,ofcpaTia     fcal    r;     oXt^ap^^^ia     dXXtjXmif,    Trei'la     Kal    Trkovro^ 

itSo  A  iarlifi    fcal   dpayxalov   fiev,   Sttov    av    ap^toai    ^la    ttXovtop    up 

T     iXdrrom    dv    re    TrXctou?,    elrat     ravTTjif    6\iyap)(^iav,     ottov 

§  8  S'    0/    dwopot,     STjfxofcpariaPj     dXXd     trvfi^atpei^     KaBdirep    ^two- 

fiev,    Toi)?     yL€U     oXiyov^     elvai     roi^     S^     froXXov^.      evTropovtn 

5  flip   ydp    oXiyoit    rfj^    he    iXevdepta^    p,€T€^ovai^    wdvre^'     Bi     S9 

alria^  djupto'^TiTova-tp  dfi'poTcpot  t;/9  TToXireia^. 
9        Xifwriop    Be    wpmrop    rtVa^    opat/<t    Xiyova-i    t^?    iXiyapx^^i^ » 
Kal    BijfjiOKparia^,    xal    ri    to    Slxaiop    to    t€    oXiyap^t/cop   koI 

39  Im^opaf  r,  accepted  by  Koracs  Bk.  Bemays  elc.  Then  aiTlat  is  predicate  and 
ToXiTtiai  must  be  understood  with  ^Tf&^lffas  or  else  inserted;  thus  ^ijflei^ras  -ciroXi* 
T*iat>-  Bemays:  ^i}8€iira.t  <diropias>  Koraes  wrongly,  see  Qunrsf.  nil,  t&ll.  p.  391  f* 

iiSo  a  6  iroXireuif  *  *  Conring,  perhaps  ri<jhtly;  a  trails itional  clause  is  needed 


afrias  goes  with  rdf  /tti^fiffat^  or  whether 
it  is  a  predicate.  In  the  foimer  case^  we 
expect  -ciftd>  Tttf  f^TjBiiiTaf  afria$«  as  |  8^ 
3*'  at  alrlat*  **Aiid  for  this  reason  too  it 
follows,  that  differences  between  constitu- 
tions do  not  arise  on  account  of  ihe 
reasons  menlioned" — the  mere  numbers 
of  the  governing  class^.  Otherwise 
Bernays  (without  inscrling  flti,  but 
making  alrltii  Sio^topas  the  predicate) : 
■*it  follows  that  the  constitutions  men- 
tioned, rat  ^jj^eiffaj  sc.  -roXire/a*,  are  not 
causes  of  specific  diflereuce.  ** 

Although  from  distinct  points  of  view 
various  causes  seem  to  be  assigned  for  the 
existence  of  different  forms  of  govern- 
ments yet  the  new  principle  of  wealth  and 
poverty  is  maintamed  ihroogh  the  rest 
of  the  treatise  (with  certain  exceptions). 
But  ultimately  these  different  forms  are 
traced  back  to  differences  in  social 
conditions,  and  each  represents  a  certain 
stale  of  cquiblirium  or  relative  prepon« 
dcrance  amongst  the  competing  social 
dements.  See  Inirod.  pp.  60  T*  63;  c. 
7  §  I  «.,  c.  15  S§  ic^U.  vi(iv).  9  § 
10,  II  %%  9— II,  ^  16—18,  13  1%  10, 
If,  VI mv).  9  §§  8,  9,  Also  Bradley 
Ildknka  p.  735  (T. 

%1  1 180  a  1  «£f  T*  IXdrrtrnfi  dtv  t« 
wXcCovt]  Here  is  a  plain  statement  that 
any  government  whatever  by  the  rich 
majority  would  be  an  oligarchy,  any 
whatever  by  the  neetly  minority  a  demo* 
cracy.  Yet  the  writer  of  the  interpolated 
passage  vi(iv).  cc.  j,  4  has  failed  to 
understand  this;  see  //.  (1 164)  and  Vi(iv), 
4  §§  5.  6.     SUSEM,  (543) 

§   S     5     81*    4*    ot-rCas]     *on    which 


grounds  both  parties  claim  to  be  citizens/ 
viz.  in  an  oligarchy  because  they  are 
wealthy,  in  a  democracy  because  they  arc 
free- bom. 

c.  9  Kighiy  &r  JHsiict-,  in  an  eliganhy 
and  in  a  demacraty :  their  cotthicting 
claims  Jud^d  by  the  staptdard  0/  perfed 
justice* 

Oncken  I.  pp»  30—33  has  treated  this 
chapter  as  a  typical  example  of  Arislotle*s 
analytical  method, 

§17  Properly  ^fpo«t  =  definitions Jike 
hpi<r^ti<n.  Better^  standards  or  determining 
principles;  that  which  gives  its  special 
character  to  Oligarchy  or  Democracy; 
id  quo  alicuius  rci  nalnra  constituilur  et 
dehnitur  {Ind,  Ar.^^  oh  S<tKU  i^pitrifai  [ij 
6\iyapx^*t  Kal  i}  ^ij^iOKparfa]  Vtl(v).  9  §  I4. 
The  word  was  so  used  by  Plato  /?<!■/.  VI (i 
551  C  (comp,  561  B  o  irpou&tra  tiyatfi)*',  k&I 
Sl  ov  7f  dXiyapx^**^  Kadiararor^  inriprXovrof, 
.,.5  irffJLOKpaTia  6^4^eT(it  dyaBov  =  iXiv&c^ 
p[a.).  We  have  had  it  before  li.  6  §  9,  9 
§31  and  it  occurs  about  sixteen  times  in  the 
sequel.  Grant's  argument  Ethics  L  p.  61 
f,,  that  Aristotle  a<iopted  the  term  in  the 
interval  between  writing  the  Efhifs  and 
the  Poiiiii's^  is  disproved  by  its  occurrence 
in  the  R^fni>iii'. 

All  the  various  elements  of  the  city 
contribute  something  in  virtue  of  which 
they  claim  a  share  of  political  privilege. 
The  predominant  element  (7  g  2)  or  class 
fixes  its  own  contribution  as  the  qualifi- 
cation  for  cilieenship,  or  standard.  This 
again  may  be  viewed  as  the  end  which 
the  citizens  pursue. 

8  t(  t4  &£ko4iov  to  rt  &XL^pxiit«v  ictK] 
The  state  is  a  realii^ation  of  distrihutiztt 


J 
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nOAlTlKflN  r.  9. 


[IIL  9.  1 


BrjfiofCparfKop,       Traj^e?      7^^     awroprai     Bi/calov     tivo<:,     dWd  (V) 
10  ^^XP^    Til  09     irpoip^ovrai,     teal    Xiyavatp     ov    *rrdv    to    Kvpiw^ 
hiKaiov,      olop    Bofcei     laop    to     BiKaiop    ^Ivait    teal    carip^    dXK 
l%ov  iraaip  dWd  roh  Tcrot?*    Kal   <ydp>   to   dpicop    hoKel    SUaiov 
upai,    Koi    \yap'\    eartP,    dXX"     ou     waatp    dWd     roU     dvitroiK" 
oi    he    rovr     d^atpovai^     to     0I9,    KaX     Kplpovai    KaKm<;,       to    S* 
IS  aXrtop    OTi    wepl    avrwv  7}   xplai^*    tr^cBop    S'  ol  ttK^uttol    /cptral 
§  3  <pavXoi    7r€pl    TcSi'    altcemp.       wctt     eTrel    to    hitcatop    Ti<rlp,    Kal  9 
Bi^pTjTai   TOP    avTOP    TpQirop    eVt    tc    twp    irpajp.djmp    teal    0I9, 
KaOaTrep     eipTjTai     wporepop     ip     to*9     ^BikoI^^     tijp     p^ip     tov 
TTpdyfiaTo^     lo-OTTjTa     ofioXoyoucrtf     ti^p     Be     ot?     a^^iu^i^Tot/o-i,  <p.  7*) 

It  tA  fd-oi' 3kaio* ?  Yctlori  l[  n  Kal  <ykp>  Bas»''  !1  11  nal,,,!^  w/Uott  omttXcd 
by  r  M*  II  15  Kal  7A/)  t<frt¥  F*  11'  Bk.,  y6,p  tmnsposed  to  come  before  1 1  rb  oftjor 
Boje^n,  [7VI  Schneider     |j     15  Kpiral  afier  t6  <paLu\oi  Il^fr.  iJk. 


justice,  in  so  far  as  pnbltc  offices,  nf»hts 
and  privileges,  are  assigned  lo  the  citizens 
in  proportion  lo  their  worth,  urar*  a^iav: 
BO  that  the  con  tri  but  ions  of  all  to  the  state 
meet  with  a  proportionate  return,  and  all 
arc  justly  treated  by  the  constitution. 
But  an  oligarchy  or  democracy,  while 
fairly  applying  this  law  of  proportion, 
may  set  up  a  false  or  one-sided  standard 
of  worth,  as  ^vcalih  or  frte  birth  in 
place  of  capacity  and  merit.  In  such  a 
case  the  justice  of  the  state  is  a  departure 
from  perfect  or  natural  justice  and  may 
be  cailed  an  oligarchic  or  democratic 
lusticct  as  Lhc  case  may  be  (A.  C. 
Bradley). 

9  vavTit]  Here  again  d;i0orf/>cn 
might  be  expected.  Com  p.  11.  11  §  5  J'. 
(387)  and  AV/.V.  n.  9  g  3  d^irochv  o^oiwf 
if*  vTr(£px«^  =  all  who  are  envious  ot 
righteously  indignant,  'both  classes* 
(Shilleto). 

airrovrai  8LKaCi>v  rivds]  The  partial 
truth  in  these  onesided  conceptions  is 
fully  recogni/ed.  The  *i^ia  which  oli- 
garchy or  democracy  take  as  the  quali- 
fication for  political  privileges,  although 
not  the  true  one,  still  has  a  suboriiinatc 
importance  for  the  state.  It  is  justice 
in  sonu  m€asHrf»,    Sec  §  3i  8  15;  ViJi(v). 

I  85. 

10  Kal  Xiyoiwtv  od  irdv  icrX]  They 
do  not  state  absolute  juijtice  in  its  full 
extent. 

1 1  otoir  SoKfl  ktV]  *  Thus  justice,  or 
right,  is  thought  (by  the  upholders  of 
democracy)  to  be  efjuality.'  They  grasp 
the  fact  that  all  citizens  are  on  a  level  in 
respect  of  freedom  J  and  taking  tliis  partial 


equality  for  absolute  equality  tbcy  give 
everybody  equal  rights ;  i.e.  ihey  give 
efjuals  lo  unequals. 

§  2  14  oi  51  rotrr*  eC^^ifMivo-i... 
KaKwrt]  But  they  omit  the  qualihcation 
fhr  7v/tom  equality  or  inequality  is  right, 
and  form  a  wrong  judgment. 

1 5  vyfi^¥  B*  ot  irXtioTOi  rrX]  Comp. 
c.  16  %  8,  n.  (64a).     Si  SEM.  (Mi) 

§3  16  <S<rT*  liril  ktK]  **  Hence  since 
right  means  *  right  forgiven  persons,' and 
there  is  the  same  difference  between  them 
as  l)ctween  the  things  they  are  entitled 
to/' 

1 8  4v  ToEf  TJflticoti]  iV.  E.  B.  v.  c.  j 
(Bekker*sc.  C\]  esp.  §g  4 — 6,  §  10  £i]7pi7r- 
rat  yhp  d/ioiws  off  r*  Kai  d.  Com  p.  «. 
{^%^)i  also  VlJl{v).  I.  1  «.  (1493).  .SusEM. 
(«US) 

This  reference  was  suspected^  or  rather 
condemnetl,  as  an  interpolation  by  Grant 
Ethics  1.  p.  53,  but  see  Jackson's  com- 
mentary on  B*  V.  p.  77 — 81. 

T»|v  |i.iv  TOW  -n-p^i^ckTos  ktX.]  They 
agree  as  to  what  constitutes  ctfuality  in 
the  thing,  Ijut  not  as  to  that  of  the  per- 
sons lo  whom  It  is  assigned. 

*"  This  is  in  fact  true  of  both  oligarchs 
and  democrats  :  for  equality  of  political 
rights  amongst  themselves  is  al^o  the  de- 
nnand  of  the  oligarchs^  but  only  for  the 
rich,  while  the  democrats  admit  it  as  far 
as  possible  for  all  citizens.  The  one 
demands  equality  for  all  who  are  equal  or 
alike  in  wealth:  the  others  demand  it  for 
all  who  are  equal  or  alike  in  freedom. 
Cp.  vjn(v).  r.  2  f.  «.  (1493b"    SusEM* 


III.  0.  n] 


1280  a  9— 1280  a  35. 


an  I 


lo  ^dXiara    ^€v    Btd    to     \€xd^v     flpri,     Stort     Kpivovat    tA    irepli^') 
avTQv^  xaicm^y  eTTftra    hk    teal    St  a    to   XeyeiP   ^XP^  Ttvh^   kKari- 

l^pQV^   BiKatov    Tt    vopLt^ovai    SUatoy   Xeyetv   a7rX<M?,     o?  fiev   yap 
aif    Kara    rl    avKToi    t^atv^    olotf    ^P^IM-^^^^^    S\&><:    o^ovrat    apt- 

14  ^01     elvai,     oi     S*     lip     Kara     tI      ttroi,     olop     iXevffepla,     oXewy 

§  fi  taoi.      TO    Be    Kvprnrarav   ov   Xeyovatp,      et    fiep   yap    Ta>p   fCTrj- 1« 
p^drmp    X^ipiP    ixoiPm*7}a-ap    fcal     uvvrfKBoPj    roaourop   fAerex^v^i 
T^?     TToXfo)?     o(TOP     wep     fcal     7^^     /rr^Jereo??,     wad*     6     twp    oXt- 
yapxif^^^   X070?    BQ^€i€P   up   tV^iJe/t'    {ov    yap    etpai   Bixatap  to- op 
p.€T€X€iv    r<M)p    efCaTop    raXapra^p    top    eiaepeyfcopTa  filav  fLinip  rtp 

30  BoPTi     TO     XoiWOP     TTapj     OVT€     T^P      cf 
^€ft.€Pmp)'     €1     Be    /A'JtC    To5     ^rjp     €P€fC€P 

€u    ^ffp    (teal    yap    up    BotXtup    fcal 
Xt9*     PVP     S'    ovje    ccTTt    Bta    to     p.ri 
^fjp     Kara     frpoaipea-tp),     pi'jre 


opx^}^    oi/T€    Tcop    iTnyti'o- 

flip  OP    dXXfi    fxdXXop    tov 

Twp    aXXmp    ^(pmp    iju    tto- 

fierix^iP    eifBatfLOpia<^    pTjBe 

avpfiaxia^i     €P€K€P,     owm^ 

Tri?      dXXayd<i     ical     rfjp 

11  ¥op.i^Qv<Fi  <.Th>  ^iwatov  Spengcl,  perhaps  rightly  [\  14  iXfi^&tplq.  Vettori, 
iXivdtpt-a  {oT  ij)  TAr,,  iXtvefplij  M\  iXev&^fHo^  IPh.  (ihe  first  iota  al)ove  the  line), 
iXt^Btpoi  F  II  rj;  SXiyafixiCtv  P*Q»*T^  j!  19  raK^rrt^  V  tPfQ>w  11  (incluiling  fn) 
Ar.  Bk*  (in  P^  ^  over  an  erasure)  l|  e£(f€i'/7*coi'ra  11- fr,  Bk.  ||  30  5'  orrt  M' P^  T'' 
II  51  ^hwp  h€K€v  W  ff*,  omitted  by  P^  (isl  hand,  added  by  currj  in  the  margin)  f| 
34  lv€Ka  M*  P* 


Toy 

35  t/TTO 


II  )xlxP*'  '"'*^]  S*^*  on  8  1  ttbove* 
•Because  each  side  contends  for  a  partial 
justice,  but  thinks  it  is  contending  for  an 
absolute  justice*' 

1 4  22  tAyJkvykp  »crX|  Com  p.  c.  ii 
§  2t  and  vin(v}.  i  §  1  f,  ««.  1584  b, 
1493)-     SusEM.  (5401)) 

15  inipu±Tafev]  what  Is  most  im- 
ortant ;  viz.  the  grand  aim  and  object  of 
i  city, 

^  t  %^  TOfl-ovTOV  |i«Trf)^own  lerX] 
*they  have  a  stake  in  the  cily  propor- 
lionate  to  their  share  of  the  property. 

79  TotXdvTtov]  A  talent  =  47 1 5  Ger- 
man marks  =  j^23i  3^.  6t/.»  a  mina=784 
.German  marks  =  ^■5  17/.  approximately: 
lllultsch  Gr^fk  and  Roman  Mdroiot^  '^. 
171  r     SUSEM.  (MT) 

"ought  not  to  have  an  ct|ual  share  of  the 
principal  nor  of  the  profits  accruing." 
Congreve  however  suggests  thai  the  par- 
ticiples may  he  masculine,  and  so  Bernays, 
witn  a  diJTerent  sense;  'cither  of  those 
who  originally  contributed  or  of  a  sub- 
sequent  generation  of  shareholders.'  This 
can  hardly  be  right.  Susem. 
I  S    33    vw  BT    ovK  rrX]  Comp.  T, 


1.  8  and  the  further  passages  cited  in  «. 
(it).  Also  A'k.  Eth,  X.  6.  8.  1177  a  8 
et*3at/AoWaf  h^  ot^«f  hthpa^hhi^  fttradl- 
dufiv,  tt  ^17  Kai  fiioiff  and  x.  7,  6,  1177  b 
4,  where  happiness  is  made  to  consist  in 
leisure,  ivr^  ^x^oAj  But  that  slaves  have 
no  leisure,  is  stated  Pol.  iv(vii).  15.  1 
(Eaton).  Cp,  too  nn.  (925,  916)  at  that 
passage.     SusR^J.  (54fl| 

35  Sid  rds  dXXa^ds  mc&I  nfv  vp^^'^i' 
ktXJ  "for  commerce  and  mutuaP inter- 
course." Here  the  sentence  breaks  oft, 
the  parenthetical  example  being  elabo- 
rated and  supported  by  other  subordinate 
illustrations  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Moreover  the  manner  in  which  the  true 
end  of  the  state  o^mes  to  light  is  not 
stated  in  antithesis  to  the  false  ends  re- 
jected, but  is  an  incident  of  this  elaborate 
treatment  of  the  one  M^  view»  that  the 
end  is  commercial  intercourse :  yu.  ircpl  S* 
dptT^i  Kal  KaKlas  5ta(f jroirowfv,  §  8.  There- 
upon the  mention  of  the  true  end  leads 
to  its  severance  from  some  imessential 
though  indi'ipensable  conditions  (mot^wWa 
tAwoitj  Ttpl  tAj  fifTuMiTtii,  ^  (J— 1 2);  and 
this  is  followed  by  the  formal  definition  of 
the  true  end  of  the  state,  S  » 3,  from  which 


nd2 


noAiTiKfiN  r. 


[III.  9.  6 


j(ptjo-tp   rtjif   TTpo^    aAXjJXoLf?  —  kol   jap    a  if   Tvpprjpol    fcal    Kap- (V) 
j(7}h6ptotf    Kai    wdpre^     oh     la-rt    av^^oKa    7rpo<:    aXKrjXov^,    d^ 

§  7  ^(«9     tiif    'TToXirai    iroXems    rjtxav,      €ial    jovif    avroi^    aupff^xat  Ji 
irepl    rmif    Eia'aywyifid^p    teal     trufi^oXa     wepl     rov     ^r)     dBtKeiv 

40  fcal    ypa(f>al    irepl    (rvfL/JLa^la'f.       d\7C     our     dp^al     irmriv    eiri 

laSo b  TovTOi^    fcotvoi    /cade^TTaatVi    dXX!     erepai    wap^     eKaripot^;,    ovre 

Tov    7rowv<;    rivdff    £tvai    Set    <f}povTi^oviTtP    iirepoi    to*)?    £Tt'pcit;S', 

ovS*    OTTCti^   fiTjSei'i    nSt/ioq    earat    r^v    i/tt^    tJ?    infi*0ijfca<i    p^fjBe 

fio)(0f}piav     efct     firjS€p,tav^     aXka     ^opou     oTr^j?     p,r}hiv     dBifc^^ 

5  aovcrtv    dXkrjXov^.     wepl    Se    dpeTi}^  f(al   fcatela^    [TroXtrtfcr}^]   Bia-- 

§  8  afCQirovaiv     odot     ^povTl^ovctv    ^vvojiia^,      tj     koi     i^av^pop     on 

36  dXX^Xotf — ]  Thurot  and  Bonitz,  to  mark  the  anacoluthon.  As  far  as  the  sen^e 
goes,  the  apodosis  is  at  1181  a  -iff.  Sioirep  jttX.  I!  rvpr^vvol  P*  fr.,  Ti''/>cu^ym  P-'^'P'  and 
Q^  (tst  hand)  l|  3^  ffi'v^i^^ae]  ^wBriPvu  P«  «  T'>  and  Q'^  (ist  haiid)»  apparently  P*  (ist 
hand),  as  tri'i'^^ictw  is  written  over  an  erasure  ||  39  kqI  omitted  by  P®  T^'  Aid,  and  the 
I  St  hand  in  P^  (^^  (added  hy  a  later  hand  in  Q^^)    il   40  itfl  ira<rt  Schrit^idcr  transposing 

m8o  b  t  hc^jipoi%\  iripois  Ar.  Koraes^  perhaps  rightly  ||  2  rod  omitted  by  Jl^  fr., 
hence  [too]  Susem^^-a  ||  irtpoi  M'  P*  and  perhaps  V  ]]  4  Ifec*  P"^^  T'*  Aid.  and 
Q**  (1st  hand)  ||  dditc^<rovinp  Morel,  i^Buc^i^^ttt^  TU  (including  fr.)  Ar.  j]  5  [5^] 
Koraes,  as  if  the  apodosis  began  here  |!  iroXiTiK^  omitted  by  11^  (added  after 
dprTTJt  by  p^  in  the  margin)  II  fltajfOjroHrii'  P*  (ist  hand,  emended  by  p*),  d(air<H 
voDiTii'  r  M*  fr.     I!     6  eiVojuJlaj  <:ir<>X(aJS  fdasi>   Bernays 


the  real  measure  of  political  rights  is  a 
deduction  made  in  §  15,  Were  the  di* 
grcssions  dismi-sseti,  and  the  anacolulhic 
perifjd  rewritten,  it  would  perhaps  run  as 
follows  :  el  Si  jttijrc  tov  ^v  fiovou  ivtKiv 
{KOVtHssvwjifi)  aWk  /xaXXoi'  roiJ  tu  f^c,  fir/rc 
{Ti'MMaxiar  iviKtv  6ir<jji  vir6  fi7jSiv6i  dBt- 
KujvTai^  ^TfTt  dia  rot  aXXa^ot  kal  rijv 
XpTjfJ^t^  TTjf  vp6i  d\\rj\ov^i  dXXd  t<i»TJt 
fvtKa  TiXfCas  KoX  avTopKOus  Kal  rmv 
kclXmv  njf>aJ^tav  X^^'^  8fT^ov  t^v  ttoXiiTi- 
KTJtf  Koiviitviav,  oo-oi<rv|ip;dXXovTai  irXclcr- 

irpcHTTJieei  irX*iarrov  \iATi\iKV  iriXfws.  Uo- 
nitz  SiuJitii  III.  pp.  I  ^V9 —  1 4 1  ( 105 —  J07). 

36  TuppT|voV  icaV  Kapx.  ]  This  mari- 
time alliance  hetween  Carthage  and  the 
Etruscan Sn  which  was  formed  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century^  B.  C, 
to  drive  out  the  Greeks  and  keep  them 
away  from  the  western  half  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  noticed  by  llcrodotys 
I.  i66»  ^fomnlscl^  I.  p.  153  Eng.  tr. 
SUSE.M.  (B4?) 

37  olf  lo-n  ir£|iPoXa]  Comp.  c.  i  §  4, 
n,  (435)- .  SL'SEM.(fi60| 

mi\  as  it  were,  like  wrtrta. 
|T   38  o-wftr|Kfti...ff^|kpoXo>.,Tfpa^£| 
Usually   crvvBrjitan^a   general    term   for 


a  treaty  or  convention,  nsnally  of  a 
public  nature  between  tuo  states,  but 
also  all  private  covenants:  fl^vjip^Xft^ia 
special  kind  of  contract,  \'it.  intern  a  tjonal 
commercial  treaties  (so  §  6):  sec  Meier 
u.  Schomann  Attiich.  Process  p.  494  n. 
49.  Here  cn^ffi^irat  Tfpl  r\Lv  dcayorfi^up 
arc  commercial  treaties  in  general :  <rurtS. 
ire  pi  Toy  fxtj  dUiKtiv  —  special  articles  which 
made  provision  against  the  infliction  of 
damage,  or  established  a  system  of  cora- 
pcnsation  for  mutual  injury  (Cope)* 

40  lipx^^  iriunv  Itrl  tovtols  Kotval] 
magi'jt rates  common  to  them  all  ap* 
pointed  to  secure  these  ends. 

1 18a  b  1  TOW  troCov«  Tkvcs  ktX]  nor 
dtjes  the  one  slate  care  what  ihe  character 
of  the  citizens  of  the  other  state  should  be. 

3  T»v  virA  rds  crvv0>jicasl  those  who 
come  unilcr  the  treaty. 

4  aXXd  fjuovov  Birms  ktX]  The  modest 
aim  to  which  the  modem  slate  is  re- 
stricted* 

§8  6  cwvo|itas]  *' good  government/* 
the  goal  antl  end  of  all  political  science; 
A'ic.  Etk.  rn.  3.  ir,  uiib  14  (Eaton): 
otnt  ToKiTiK^i  (^Di'XfueTcu)  %i  tvfofiiaw 
Tonjfffi,  aiS^  Tuy  Xonri^y  wlelt  we  pi  tqu 
riXovs.     SusEM.  (Wl) 


IIL  9.  9] 


1280  a  3G— 12S0b  16. 
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Set    irepi    aperrj'i    iwt^eXe^    eti'ai    Tfj    y     (u?    ak7}0<Z^    tvo^^o-  (V') 
^t'i'i^    •roXetj    ^rj    Xoyou    x^P*'^*      ylverai    yap    ij    /coivuyvia    aupL- 
fia^ia     Twu     aXk&v     TCTTft)     Statf)€pova'a     fiiimp     rmv     air^B^v 

lo  (TV}i^a)(^iwp^     icai     o     vop^oq     avifStjfCTi     /cai^     /caffuTrep     etfyt}     Av- 

Kotftpwu     6     o-otfttaTT^^t     iyyurjTTj^i    oXX^Xot?     tSp     BtKaitap^    aXX' (p  7i> 
§  9  ov^   olo?   iroielv   dyaOov^    xal    Bifcatov^    rov^    wokira^;.      on   Be  la 
Tovrop    e^et    top    rpoirov,    ^avepop.      et   yap   rt^   Kal   avvayofyoi 
TOi)?   r6wov<;   eh    ep^    mure  awrecrOai   ttjp    MeyapeoiP  ttoXlp   xal 

15  K op iiS imp    roh    Tel^eaip^    o^m^    ov    fila    TroXtv.      ovS"    ft    irpo^ 
oXXtJXoi*"?    iiriya^la^    woi^aaipro*    Kairoi   rovro   xcSi'    Ihiwp   Tatv 

Bk.*  and  P*  {ist  ban  J,  cnicndetl  by  cnrr.^)     ||     10  ^vfiftaxt^'^i'  Conting,  <ri/^>i<ixw"'  r  11 
(including  fr.)  Ar.  BL     ||     13  ^n^Ffi-yot  11' Bk. 


7  ltrt|jifXU  flvai  rrX]  *'the  city  which 
tnily  and  not  in  n>erc  pretence  tleservcs 
the  name  must  give  its  atlentiun  to  virliie." 
See  A-  C  Biadley  Hdicnica  pp*  195  f,, 
not 

8  Y^v"^^  """M  ^of  c^'^c  the  society  is 
transformed  into  an  aJliance  difTcring 
from  all  olhcr  leaj^uest  whose  nieml>ers 
dwell  apart,  in,  locality  alone:  the  law  too 
is  Iramrormetl  into  a  compact  and  'a 
g^aranLee  of  mutual  rights*  in  the  words 
of  Lycophron,  not  calculated  lo  make 
the  citizens  virtnous  and  just* 

JO  AvK^^ptv  0  ff'o+'W^sl  ^ee  Exc, 
It.  to  B.  IL  p.  3,iji  and  I  tit  rod.  p,  35. 
To  all  appearance  Lycophron  belonged 
to  the  school  of  Gorgias  («.  448) :  per- 
haps, a5  V.  Wilamowit*  conjectures  /Ar- 
mes  XI  v»  p.  I7j!t  he  was  the  s;ime  as  the 
erotic  poet  Lycophronides  (Bergk  iWt^ 
lyr.xn^  p.  63 3  r ) .  He  is  specia 1 1  y  kno w n 
to  us  elsewhere  only  as  the  composer  of 
an  eulogy  on  the  lyre,  and  as  maintaining 
that  one  thing  cannot  at  the  same  time 
be  many  and  that  therefore  every  combi- 
nation of  a  predicate  with  the  subject  by 
means  of  the  copula  is  inadmissible  :  also 
that  nobility  is  only  an  imaginarj'  good, 
Comp,  Vahlen  7^Ae  Sop/iisi  Lykyphron  in 
AVnift.  ilftts,  XXI-  1 86s  P'  M3  ^-^  i^eller 
Ffr*SoaWics  vol.  II.  pjx  415,  477  Kng. 
tr*  A  sophist  was  originally  any  man 
of  intellectual  importance,  who  abo 
made  it  his  profession  to  acquire  edu- 
cation and  knowledge  and  impart  them 
to  others  :  faence  the  seven  sages  are  also 
called  the  seven  sophists.  At  a  later 
time,  after  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  name 
was  given  in  a  narrower  sense  to  paid 
professional  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  other 


dc|^Ttments  of  an  cnq'clopaedic  educa- 
tion. They  deliveretl  single  lectures  and 
discourses  of  an  inslrvictive  or  amusing 
kind  (/rLdf^^cts)^  charging  a  fee  for  ad- 
mission, or  perhaps  published  Ihcm  in 
writing;  in  some  cases  they  appeared  as 
experts  in  argument.  In  this  sense  the 
word  fKCurs  licre.  At  the  same  time  it 
received  the  odious  connotation  in  which 
we  exclusively  use  it  at  the  present  day, 
in  consccjuence  of  the  many  subtletieSp 
the  pettifogging  quibbles,  and  paradoxes 
in  which  this  class  of  people  was  often 
involved;  allh<iugh  the  movement  to- 
wards freethinking*  and  critical  scep- 
ticism* which  they  originated,  and  their 
bold  innovations  had  much  to  justify 
them,  and  were  in  part  of  epoch -making 
importance.     Cp.   «.   (jj)  on   I.    3  §  4. 

See  Cope  in  the  yai*rnai  of  Sacred  and 
Classical  Ph  iloh/y  vol  ,11.  pp.  140 — 143: 
also  his  noU  on  A'/icL  iiu  3*  1. 

g  9  It  will  be  remembered  ihat 
Corinth  and  Argos  were  for  a  short  lime* 
393 — 387  BX.»  united  ostensibly  as  one 
stalCt  to  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
philo'I^conian  parly.  See  Xen.  Hdicn* 
IV,  4§  r»  aiixQtUfo^tvoi.  M  6.^vi^fi.i¥7fv  rqv 
ir6Xiv  iSxA  rh  k^I  iSjoour  di^offTaaiSai  kqX 
*Apyoi  dvri  Koplp&tfv  rT}¥  TraTpiBa  ai^orr 
6if0^^ff $ai :  V.  I  §  34,  §  36. 

16  {iTkyaiitatl  Usually  a  lawful  mar- 
riage couM  only  be  contracted  between 
two  citizens  of  the  same  Greek  state:  but 
the  privilege  was  occasionally  granted  to 
individual  strangers  or  to  an  alien  com- 
munity as  a  whole;  and  special  treaties 

*  [A  ne«;ative  'enlightenment^  or  ^illumina* 
tion/ AufklJlruag.] 
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;^ttjpK  /i^V,  ^?}  fihn'ot  ToaoDrop  airm$€P  wtrre  fjt^  Kotvmvelu^ 
akX  eifjaav  avrol^  vofioi  tov  fiTj  ir^as"  avrovii  uBix€tP  Trepl 
^rm  ^€raB6<Tei<^,  olov  €1  o  fMeif  €t7)  rixrmp  o  Sk  ye(iipj6<: 
o  6e  (TKvToropLOfi  o  S*  aXXo  tl  rotovrop^  koX  to  irXtiBo^  tl^v 
fivpwit    /*>?    fiipTot    KOivmvolev    aXkov   fiTjSepo^   7}    tc^p   roiovrtau, 

1 11  olop  aXXayf}^  fcal  erv^fia)(ia^y  ovS*  otrw  ttw  ttoKi^,  Bid  13 
Twa  Bf}  TTOT  air  lap ;  ov  yap  Bff  Btd.  ro  /17  cvpeyyv^  T17? 
35  KOiP^pla^.  el  yap  xai  avpiXOot^p  ovrta  Koipaypoutne'f,  SKatrTo^ 
fxlpTot  ')(pmTO  TT)  IBitx.  oiKia  oiinrep  ttoXei  koL  aiplatp  avroi^ 
W  eVt/ia^^ia?  oiJo-jj^?  ^or/^oOi^Tf*?  eVl  tou^  dBifcovpra^  ^qpop^ 
oCS'    ovTO}^   ap   elpat    So^eie   xoXt?   roU    dxpt^m   QempovdiP^    et- 

§  la  TTf p    6fiom<;    opuXoUp    a-vpeXOoPTe^;    fcai    p^ca^^s^       (f>aP€p6u   toipvp 

30  &Ti    OVK    €<J'TtP    TJ    -TTOXt?    KQtPmPia     TOTrOU     Koi    TOV    JU-^    dSlK€tP    0"<^a? 

avTov^    Kol    T?5?    fi€TaB6<r£(i}^     ')(dpLP'     dXXd    ravra    fi€P    apay~ 
xatop   VTrdp^^eiPt    eiTrep    earat^     woXt^,    ov    firju    ovB^    vtrap^oprmif 

18  aruBiv  ft.  Bk.-,  dvo&€r  U  Bk.^  ||  19  cfT^ray  Pi  Ar,,  ei  ^fl-oK  T  M*  W  ||  10  tl 
omitted  by  IP  |j  12  ^vploi  Aid.  lik»*  11  13  wu  Ar.  (apparently)  and  Bk.,  ruf  possibly 
r  iguidim  William),  tpu  II  (including  fr.)  Suscm.*     11     30  ij  vhXit  ovk  itrrt  IP  fr.  Bk, 


secured  the  right  of  mtcrmairiage  between 
difleretit  cities:  Schomann  pp,  ior>  306, 
356  Eng»  tr.  How  far  it  was  proliibited 
between  members  of  the  ruling  and  sub- 
ordinate families  when  such  a  distinction 
was  made  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
community,  is  not  known.  The  Bac- 
chiatlae  of  Corinth  (JJ.  11.  8  «,  420) 
married  almost  exclusively  amongst  them* 
selves,  Herod,  w  93  ;  and  the  prohibition 
of  intermarriage  with  the  former  ruling 
families  of  Samos,  after  the  popular 
insurrection  in  411,  forms  an  especially 
odious  measure,  Thuc.  VI 1 1,  ^i  (Katon)» 
The  two  royal  families  at  Sparta  seem  ne- 
ver to  have  intermarried.     ^iusEM.  (W3) 

t6v  tfiUw  ralf  ir.  leotvwvujiMiTwir]  *one 
of  the  means  of  combination  peculiar  to 
cities.* 

§  10  17  0V&'  (t  Ttvcf  oUoiiv  X^^] 
Aristotle  does  not  mean  that  civil  society  is 
not  in  itscl f quite  possible  between  several 
contiguous  villages  and  hamlets^  without 
the  Inhabitants  being  concentrated  into 
one  city:  c,  3  §§  3,  4  ntt.  (459,  460).  In 
faci  Sparta  itself  consisted  of  five  such 
neighbouring  villages,  so  close  together, 
however*  that  as  distinct  from  the  district 
around  them  ihey  were  designated  the 
*city.'  This  \N'as,  it  is  true,  an  isolated 
and  abnormal  phenomenon:   ^e  Scho* 


mnnn  p*  113,  p.  107  Eng.  tr*  Susem. 
0d4j  *^  Is  not  Aristotle  taking  an  imagi- 
nary case :  the  elements  of  society  (such 
as  ytntptybi)  which  arc  necessary  xpi^t  rA 
^  fiivor  i.  living  apart  but  exchanging 
products  ifixraBoaeti)  ii.  living  together 
and  connected  by  a  defensive  league, 
§11?"  (\\>e). 

10  ©lov  ft  ictX]  That  is,  supposing 
they  belongefl  to  these  difTetent  crafts 
without  which  the  state  could  not  exist 
at  all:  see  IV(vn).  c.  8.     Susem.  (560) 

3  1  Kal  t6  irXTJOof  ticv  ^vpidi]  i.e.  not 
at  all  too  many  even  for  a  'city 'according 
to  Greek  ideas,  as  distinguished  from  a 
race  or  tribe :cp.  iv{vii).  c.  4,  also  n.  (11); 
and  rr.  6  §§  4-^,  9  §§  15—17,  rw,  n>8-- 
10 r,  506,  307,  309,  ^it,     SusEM.  (6M) 

§  il  34  8mL  Td  |iti|  o-vvryyuf  Tift 
KOLVuvCaf  1  bt cause  they  did  not  live  near 
enough  to  each  other. 

15  lnaoT^  \UvTei  rrX]  Each  making 
his  own  house  his  *  castle.' 

19  irwiXO^vm  KoX  X'bipi^l  afler  their 
union  and  when  they  livcti  apart* 

§  13  ^ttVfpbv  roLvw  ktXJ  Com  p.  c. 
I  §3  «•  (434  Li).     SrsEM.  (567) 

31  ov  |j.TJv  OV&*  v7rap)(J^VTiav  ktX] 
"yet  not  even  if  all  these  conditions  are 
present  is  it  then  actually  (17^17)  a  city*  but 
(a  city  is)  ihe  union  of  families  and  clans 


in.  10. 1] 
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TouTmv   nTTavrojv   ijirf    TToXt?^    aXX'    rj    rov    €v    ^t}if   fcoipmina    teal  (V) 
34  TaU     oifciaiR    teal    Tot<*     yh'€frij    fw^'*    reXia^i    X^^P^^    ^^^^    aunip- 
%1ZK0V^.     ovK  €(TTai  fiipTOt,  TOVTO  ^t}   TOif  avTop  fcal  eva  Karotfcovtf- u 

I'oi'TO     fcara    rcfi    woXeifi     Kal    <f>paTpiat     teal     Svaiat     koI     Bta- 

yt»)yal    rov    av^Pji/.      to    Be    tolqvtov    ^ikias    ^pyot^*     17    yap   toS 

39  cryfi/f    TTpoaipetn^    (f>i\m.       riXo^    p>iv    oup    7roXg(w<?    to    €v    fi}i/, 

g  M  ravra    Se    rov    rfXoi/?    yapiv.       7rdX*<f    ht)    ?)    yevwsf    Kal    fcwfiwu 

liZi  a  KotPtovia  fw^?  rekela^  Kal  avTapKov<i  <x(ipiv>.     tovto  S*  ia-rtp, 

to5<f  <pap.a\  TO   ^rjp  evBaifioPCj^;   Kal  Ka\w<i,     rmf  xaXwu  apa  irpa-  (p  7^) 
ff6>i/    [X'^pti']     Beriov    eipat    t))i'    TroXtriK^p    xoipajptav^    dXX'    ov 
§  IB  Toit   av^fjp.     Siowep  Zaoi  avfiffaXXoprai   TrXettrrov  ciV   t*}p  roiav-  is 

15  T?;v    Koip^plaPi    TovToi^    T^¥    7roX€6)?    p.€r€<TTi    TrXeiou    7}    roi^ 
Kara   pip    iXcvdepiap    Kal    yepo^    taoi^    rj    pei^oa-i    Karti    Bk    rrjP 
TToXtriKtjp    ap€Tt)v    aviaot^t    r}    tow    Kara    'rrXot/rop    virepi^pva^ 
Kar     dper^p    S*    vwepe^opepot^. 
10        Sri    pk€v    ovp   waPT€^    01    irepl    twp    irdkirtmp    dp<f>ta07frovP' 

34  T€\f fat  IV'  Bk.  i[  35  jrai]  ij  fr.  ]|  38  t^  s-i'f^i'  Koracs  ]|  40  d'q  ^  or  3^ 
Susem.,  ^^  r  n  ^"cludiiig  fr.)  Ar,  Bk. 

jj8i  a  I  <xdpnf>  Scaligcr,  i»tt((v  Koraes,  sec  next  note  ll  3  X"^!"' t^t^niUed  by 
n*  (added  in  P'  by  corr.^),  [x'i/>*'']  Scaliger,  This  jusilfies  the  insertion  of  x^fi^  ^^ 
line  Jr  rather  than  freKti^     ||     5  rovreit  omitted  by  Q^  T^  and  P*  (ist  hand) 


in  nobk  living,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
s^ttain  a  perfect  ami  indepcndcnL  life. 
This  however  will  not  be  secured  unless 
they  dwell  in  the  same  place  and  have 
the  right  of  intermarriage/' 

§13     3^     Kt^Siiat- tics  of  affinity. 

37  i^arp^i]  See  11.  3  §  5,  5  §  17. 
ViMvi),  4  §  19  '"'•  t»4»i  ^H  "4*7  b). 
Amungst  the  Greeks  these  ** brother- 
hoods were  [or  appeared  to  l>e]  the  next 
sittKln  ision  of  the  old  tribal  stocks  {ipvXai) 
having  a  number  of  clans  iy^yri)  included 
under  them,     SusEM,  (fiSS) 

SvcrCai]  Clubs  which  met  to  sacrifice, 
Si.a.YW^«Ll]  Cp.  iv(vji).  15.  1.  «.  (91 1). 
SusKM.  (668  b)  *Thc  recreations  of  a 
life  in  common  which  depend  on  0i\ia  * 
would  include  much,  e.g.  the  commerce 
of  disciple  and  friend  as  well  as  the  plea- 
sures of  social  reunions  (Wysc)* 

38  r6  hk  mwvrtiv  lerX]  Com  p.  Nit. 
Eth,  VI It.  3  §  5  M  50  b  4,  o\}U¥  ykp  ofrwi 

6  §  4,  1158  a  13,  IX.  9  §  10  1170  b  tOi  10 
§  4  1 17 1  a  I,  II  §  I  1179  b  20  (Eaton)* 
SUSEM*  (BftS) 

40  tuvTal  all  these  minor  associattons, 
tcTfditoit  i^parpim,  SiCf  are  necessary  means 


to  the  end,  and  that  is  why  they  came  into 
existence  (36  616).  '*This  certainly  looks 
as  if  to  Aristotle  the  t^pcLTpitu  were  sociie- 
thing  posterior  to  the  origin  of  a  mSXit  by 
CVPQiKunt  of  *,w:aa4"  (Wyse), 

§14  iriXis  St^  (ctXJ  '^Therefore  a 
city  is  the  union  of  clans  and  villages  (to 
attain)  a  perfect  and  indet3endent  life.'* 
Rtdgeway  defends  the  double  jjenitiver 
*'  the  fellowship  of  clans  and  villages  tn  a 
perfect  and  independent  life/* 

12S1  a  I  TtXffos  Kal  dVTof  Kovs]  Cp. 
I.  1  §  8  nn,  (20  bp  11):  further  tin.  <459t 
460)  on  III.  3  §  j:  also  iii.  I  §  11  "it. 
(4^7)1  iv(vit).  4  §  II  *f.  (579),  5|  I  rt. 
1 7041,  8  §  8  ft.  (804)  a  nd  n.  ( 1 36) ,  S  USEM. 
(580) 

2  T»v  icaXiwv...irf>dff«»v]  With  re- 
gard to  this  conclusion,  see  n.  (708)  on 
IV (VH).  I  §  11.      SUSEM.  (060  t>) 

§  15  The  citizens  have  a  stake  in  the 
city  in  proportion  to  their  contributions 
towanls  civic  fellowship,  in  the  sense  just 
^iven  to  the  term.  Superior  contribu- 
tions to  other  objects  (wealth*  birth)  are 
of  no  avail  to  confer  a  greater  share  of 
civic  rights, 

c.  10  IVhtre  &»ght  sovtrtiptty  U  risidef 
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lo  T€^  p,ipo<i  Ti  ToB  Btfcalov  Xiyovat^  ^av€pov  etc  rmu  elpr}pt.i-  (V) 
vwp*  lj^6*  5'  aTToplup,  rl  Bel  to  Kvptop  elvai  ttj^  TroAfoj?,  VI 
^  yap  Toi  TO  7r\r}0o^^  ^  rov^  TrXoinr/oi/f,  ff  rov^  cViet^et^,  f) 
Tov  ^iXriiTTOP  €va  Trm^rmp,  7}  rvpavvov,  aXKa  ravra  irdvra 
IX^eip  (f>a{v€Tat  BvaxoXiap,  rl  y^'^p]  ttp  oi  irepTjTe^  St  a  ra 
Ts;  TrXetov?  €tPat  Btapefi^mprai  rd  twp  irXovalmp,  70vr  ovfc  aStKop 
%%ia'TiP,  eSo^e  yiip  [ap]  ptj  A  (a  rw  Kvpitp  St^ctuy?'  ttjp  ovp  dSi- 
Kiav  TL  Set  XiyetP  rrfp  ia-^fiTijP ;  wdXiv  re  wdpTtitp  Xi^ipffhfTtaPt 
ot  irXeiov^  ra  t(lp  eXarrovdiP  ap  Btapifjimprai,  <f>ap€p6p  ore 
fpOeipovat    Tfjp    TToXiP.      dXXd    p^rjp    ovx    ^    J     dperfj    <f>0€tp€t    to 

10  €)(op    avTf}i\    ovBk    TO    B'iKaiop    iroX€m<i    (ftdapriKOP'     ware    hijXop 
1%  oTi   fcal   TOP   pofAOP   Tovtov   ov^  ^^^   "^^    €h*ai    BiKacop,      ert   Kal  i 

rd^  Trpd^€L<i  oca^  6  rvpappo^  eirpa^ePf  dpaytcalop  etpai  Trdera^ 
Bixaiaf;'  jSiaferat  yap  mp  Kp^lrrmp^  Sairep  Kal  to  'ttXtj- 
00^  T3i)?  TrXovaiov^,  dXX^  dpa  rov^  iXdrrov<i  apx^tP  Bifcaiop 
«5  Kal  Tov^  TrXoutTiovs ;  ap  ovp  fcd/ceipoi  ravrd  Troimo't,  Kal  Biap- 
trdl^mai    kol    rd    Krrip.ara    u<^aipwPTai    tov    ttXtj^ol";,    to0t    i<m 

1 1  Btxatop  J   Kal  6dT€pop  a  pa.     ravra   pL€P  rotPup  on  <f>avXa  wdpra 
Kal     ov     Blxaia,     (f>ap€p6p'      dXXd     roi^    €7n€tK€L^     dp^eip     Belz 

13  [ij  rdpavwrnfl  or  change  to  17  rh^  p6fjuo¥  Spciigel  (not  bat3)  ||  i^  or  omitted 
by  P*  n-fr.  Ar.  Bk.  ||  17  5**]  XP^  W  fr.  BL  II  wd\iM.,,...\yri>SiwTu)r  cornipl  according 
to  Oncken:  sec  CoTom.  n.  (561)  1|  19  ^6tpti  T  11  ^  a^a  11*  and  M'  (ist  hand)  j| 
dUaiow  apx^i"  H^  fr.  Bk.  ||  35  Taiird  Vcttori  and  Lambin  in  tlieir  translatlon&i  ravra 
rilAr.     jl     27  rdvTa  iftavXn  M' fr,  Bk.     !1     28  SiKcua]  ffxovSaia  W 


In  particular^  (c.  1  r)  Skould  ii  rest 
with  ihi  Many  or  (ht  Few  ? 

The  modem  doctrine  of  sovereignty  is 
best  expounded  by  Austin  yurisfnudaice 
Lect.  VI.  pp.  126 — jff,  ed.  3, 

§  I  It  if  Tfop  Tot  ictX]  It  must  either 
be  (i)  the  masses,  or  (1)  the  wealthy,  or 
(j)  the  virtwous,  or  (4)  the  one  preemi* 
nently  gootl  man,  or  (5)  a  despot. 

16  «i'o{i  YOp  ktK|  Ironical.  *^It  is 
DOt  unjiusl,  fiH|  by  heaven,  it  was  jus^lly 
passed  by  the  supreme  body-  Then  what 
jhut  this)  deserves  to  becalted  the  utmost 
injus^tice?'* 

§  3  17  mbXiv  Tf  ktX]  And  further* 
after  all  has  been  taken  away^  if  the 
majority  begin  afresh  to  diistribute  amongst 
them  the  property  of  the  miijorityT  mani- 
Cesilr  they  destroy  the  city,  Susem. 
(Wl)     The  principle  is  selftleslructive. 

19  ovx  4  Y  *^^»m  t^P-  iJ-  2  §  7  «. 

(13,5  b).  On  the  contrarj^  the  proper 
excellence  of  any  object  is   that  which 


qualifies  it  for  the  fulfilmetit  of  its  end  or 
the  performance  of  its  special  function: 
A/V.  Eth,  If.  6.  t,  1 106  a  15  (Congreve): 
whereas,  its  vice  is  that  which  corrupts 
its  true  principle,  (art  ykp  rf  Kaxla  tftffap" 
TiKX}  Bpxv^  ^-  ^*  VI,  5.  6.  ri40  b  19 
(Eaton).  SUSCM.  (501  t»  Cp.  PL  AV/, 
X,  608  E :  if  moral  evil,  which  is  ike  evil 
of  the  soul,  docs  not  destroy  it,  then  it  is 
indestructible. 

10  ovSlT&SCKaiov.,,^0apTiie6v]  Comp. 
I.  2.  16  n.  (28  cl,  It.  2.  4  «.  (133)*  111, 
IJ  S   1   M.  (583^,  §  9,    13  §  3  «r(590)* 

SusEM.  (^^62) 

§  3  24  dXX*  dpa  ktX]  Passing  to 
(a),  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  few. 

17  Kol 0i£Ttf>«v dtfa]  flfsojihensoalso 
is  the  conduct  of  the  majority  just iticd. 

§  4  'J  he  claim  of  the  virtuous  (e rift- 
Kfh)  is  very  feebly  opposed  as  involving 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  who  are  not  vir- 
tuous. This  is  implied  in  the  very  name 
of  aristocracy  ltd  tA  rofh  aplffrovi  dpx*^^- 
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J 281  a  10— 12Slb  i. 


3»7 


I 


fcal     KVptQV^      €wat     irai'TWv;      QVKOUif      dpdjKij     toi)v      ctXXov?  (VI) 
50  drifiowi    el^at     TrdpTa^;,    firj     rtfimpLit'ov^     rat'^     TroXirt/cat*;     dp- 

§  6  aUl    Twv    auTwif    dimy/calov    ewat    roif^    aWov^    drifiov^.        d\X* 
eva    70t/    a-TTovBaioT^Tou    ap^eip    ^iXriop ;    dXX^    en   rovro   oXt-  (p-  75) 
yapxtfC(tiT€pop*    01   lydp  aTip,0L  TrXetou?*     aXV   tad^^  ^alf}    Ti^    av 

35  TO  Kvptov  oX'i)?  dpBpmirop  eipai  ^^oprd  je  ra  {rvfi^au^oi^Ta 
irddrf  'n-epl  rrjp  i|i"i/j^;)j/  dXXd  fit)  pofj-OP  t^^auXoiK  dp  ovp  17  po- 
po^  p.€P  oXtyapx^'^^**  ^^  V  SijfioKpaTtKOfit  tJ  Stolaci  Trepl  rmv 
TjTTopijp^iptjjp ;    iTvp.0f}(T€Tat  jdp  cfjLoifa^  ra  Xex^epra  tt pore  pop* 

11         TTC/ai    p,€P    OVP    t<Zp    aXXmp    €(fT<a    ri^     irepo^     \6jo^'      OTt  1 

40  Se  Set  Kvpiop  eh^ai  p,dXXop  to  irXfjBo^  7}  rov^  dpt<TTov^  fikp 
oXlyov^     Bit     B6^€t€p      dp      Xvea-ffat     Kal     rtp"     ex^tv     dwopiap, 

S  3  Tfi^^a    Bk   KHP   dXi^detap,     roi)?   jdp    ttoXXoi/?,    c5i/    eKaaro^   itrrip 
1381  b  ov    trrrouSaio^    dpr^p,    oftw?    ipBix^rai    avpeXdopra^    elpat    ^cX- 
TLou^    ifceip(i>p,   Qvx    w?    etcaarop    «XX'    m^    avp^wapra^y    olop    ra 
€rupL<f>opijrd     Belwpa      twp     itc      /At  a?      Bairdp^^;      x^PVTl^^^'^^^* 
TToXXwp    yup    oiTMi/    iKaaTQP     fiopiop    e^ffi'     dpeTtj'^    teal    <^po^ 

35    fx<^vra 36  fw^'i*'  a^^^cr  36  ^vXov   P^II'fr.  lik.     !|    37   Bioltrrj  P^  Qi>  T''    || 

41    X!jeff^ttt......43  oKTjSnaif,      That   the   text   is  unsound  was  seen  by  Canicraritis» 

Xiy«f^cit  <$ttw>}  Schneider,  [XiVffi?cu]  Gottling,  [XutaBat  Kal]  Susem.^  {Kvttr&ai  a. 
variant  on  d\i/j&tiaif}^  Tt»^  Ix^**'  airopLav^  raxa  a^  /cai  \vtir$ai  jrar'  oXiJ^cta*  Thurot, 
-coux  kai'taf>  Xtle<rtfat  Shiite  |]  ni'']  rtvot  T  M'  ||  lx«  M' (ist  hand)  t|  euro- 
piar  Koraes,  accepted  by  Bemays  and  by  Suseni.^  as  less  violent  than  the  other 
proposals,  cp.  De  caclo  11.  11  §  i,  291  b  ij,  €l  ns  ^tk  ri  ^\oao<^iii%  diiffij^  K<d  ^Kp6,t 
tifwoplas  ayair^  irfpt  wv  rai  fAeylirrai  fjtojttcr  awoptas* 

1281  b  I  cw^l  Jr  P^  Ar.,  a  ps-aQbTt- 


This  is  the  reason  why  the  &ame  feature 
in  Plato's  government  is  called  dangerous 
{iwuT4>a\is)t  though  unavoidable,  Jl.  5 
§!I5«-  (i8j). 

§  0  Simibrly  the  claim  of  the  one  pre- 
eminent citizen  (the  alternative  form  of 
Aristotle's  *best  slate')  is  reduced  to  a 
case  similar  to  the  last,  which  leaves  a 
still  larcer  nnmbcr  disfranchised. 

34  aXX'  t^iit%  ictX]  Cp.  c.  15  f  4i  c 
16  §  5  AT*  ft.  (6+i).     St;sEM.  (5fil  b) 

36  ^vXov]  sc.  drai  predicate,  **that 
a  human  beingi  whoever  he  may  be,  with 
human  passions  in  his  soul  shoidd  be 
suprQmQ  ins fifii J  0/ /A^f  iau\  is  a  mistake." 

iv  ow  ictX]  The  law  itself  nvay  have 
a  bias  in  favour  of  oligarchy  or  democracy  j 
and  if  so,  the  fault  remains  uncorrected, 

cc.    II— 17  and  B.  vi(iv).,  B.  VIJ(VI).  ; 


comp,  J n trod.  p.  43.     SUSEM.  {W3) 

40  iiaXXov  tA  trXtjeos  ij  ktX]  This 
is  a  defence  of  the  claims  of  (f)  SLsagainst 
(3).  In  c.  15  the  claims  of  ttX^^oi  and 
^cHTiXtiV  are  compared. 

§  a  42  Tois  Yap  iroXXais  ktXJ 
Comp.  c.  15  §  7  tt.  (646);  also  c*  11  §  9 
below,  Thuc-  vi.  18.  6  6/40O  hk 
(I'o^aTc)  th  re  ^auXoi^  jvoi  to  /i^^roi'  icai 
rd  irdyu  dxpi^it  aif  l^iryKpa$i¥  pdXtffr^  of 
IffX'^^"*  with  Herod,  ni.  Ho  s^  jSn.  ip 
yip  T<p  iraXX(p  l^t  tA  ritrra^  (Eaton)* 
SUSEM,  (504) 

This  is  the  one  distinctively  original 
thought  of  Aristotle*  foreshadowed  in  his 
dctlnition  of  citizen,  c.  1  §  8. 

1:281  b  t  ftvx  «i«  iKwrro*'  dXX'  t&s 
8^|AiravTas]     See  U,  3  §  i  and  nefi^s. 

3  iruji^opiF*^^'^'''^^]  'public dinners* 
to  which  many  contribute. 

4  iroXXwv  ydp  Svrmv  ktX]     Cp*  c,  4 
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5  vijffeo)?,     ical      yipe<x0aL      ^vveXOoprcap      wnTrep      €i*a     avdpmirov  iyi) 

§  s  ala8ri^€i%    o!/Ta>    kqX     irtpl    ra     fj07}    Kal     tIjP    Ziavoiav,        Bio 

Kal   Kpipouaiv   a^etvop    ol    ttoXXoI    koI    ra    t^?    fiovatKrj<:    epya 

g  fcal    ra    rmp    woitjtwp*     aXXot    yap    aXXo    Tt    pLopiov^    "rrdvra    Sk 

5  ml  <cif>  or  Koi  <<5o'rfp>  ?  iiusem.i  following  Thurot  hesitatingly  1!  <fweX- 
^dwat  P*  Q^  T^  Ar.  Aid.  Bk.  and  corr.i  of  P'"*  11  [wirw€p]  t*^  Thurot  |]  7  t^*] 
wtpl  rr^v  W  Susem.^'  and  perhaps  T     H     8  tcpirft  TU*  {€t  hLrs  melius  William) 


§  7  n.  {474):  also  iv(\il).  1  §|  10,  ti  n, 
(703).     bt'SEM.  (Mfi) 

Hobbes*  Leviathan  J  the  btxly  politic, 
is  similarly  an  artifuial  bmly. 

5  kaV  Y^vco^i  (rvyfX0iirrwv.„7  Sta* 
vovav]  Trendelenburg  in  his  "Law  of 
Natu  re '  *  ( Nat nr rah  /  p .  46  3 )  r  i  ghtl  y  obj  cc  I  s 
that  *in  works  of  art  man  is  essentially 
ft  free,  unprejudked  spectator:  in  politics 
he  is  a  partizAn  fc  11  ow- actor.  There  is  a 
fallacy  in  an  argument  from  analogy 
which  draws  an  inference  from  the 
universal  common  to  all  the  cases  com- 
pared, when  in  fact  it  is  the  diffa-inct 
beht^en  (kern  which  is  decisive.'    But  he 

fjfoceeds  to  argue,  that  the  comparison 
eaves  out  of  account  the  desires  and  pas* 
sions  which  in  the  case  of  the  multitude 
dull  the  intelligence  and  pervert  the  will ; 
that  the  truth  brought  together  l»y  their 
collective  wis<iom  is  materially  preju- 
diced and  hampered  by  the  falsehood 
collected  along  with  it;  that  the  supple- 
menting of  the  Iruth  from  various  ndes 
is  hinderetl  or  frustrated  by  the  resist- 
ance of  errors  and  self-seeking.  In  reply 
lo  this  we  must  inquire,  whether  when 
the  public  at  large  judges  and  enjoys 
works  of  art»  only  healthy  popular  in- 
clinations and  instincts  are  brought  to- 
gether :  whether  they  arc  not  blended 
with  others  which  are  unhealthy  and  mis- 
leading. Aristotle  at  least  is  of  this  latter 
opinion  v(vin).  6  |  if^n.  (I080I,  7  §  ^  «. 
(i097)»  and  certainly  he  is  right,  Fur- 
ther is  there  no  fallacy  in  the  criticism 
which  overlooks  the  true  analogy  in  the 
difference? 

On  the  other  side  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  where  our  own  interest  is  concerned, 
although  passion  no  doubt  is  inflamed 
and  the  en  tic  is  converted  into  a  judge  in 
his  own  cause  <c.  9  §§  1,  3,  i5  |§  8,  9), 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  intellect  is 
sharpened:  thus  in  accordance  with  the 
analogies  applied  in  §  14,  (whose  cor- 
rectness even  Trendelenburg  has  not 
questioned,)  in  practical  questions,  where 
his  own  weal  and  «-oe  are  at  stake,  the 


uneducated 
expert   still 


man  approximates  to  an 
more  closely  than  in  art 
criticism.  If  it  were  not  so,  art  critics 
might  be  appointed  by  the  popular  vote, 
but  not  even  the  most  indirect  choice  of 
its  representatives  should  be  left  to  the 
people,  although  our  procedure  is  now 
universally  the  reverse  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  justified.  Trendelenburg's  ob- 
jections (p.  J47)  to  too  numerous  execu- 
tive or  decreeing  assemblies  are  quite  in 
point*  But  he  forgets  that  in  g§  8,  9 
Aristotle,  if  we  take  him  literally,  only 
allows  the  popular  assembly  to  elect  the 
officials :  and  that  in  any  case  (see  Exc 
IV.  to  B.  II,  ;/.  388)  he  restricts  the 
decision  of  the  people  to  a  few  dclinite 
questions.  Had  he  t>een  acquainted  with 
the  representative  system,  he  would  have 
judged  niire  correctly  i  he  would  Ibeii 
most  likely  have  referred  to  the  council 
all  matters  which  call  for  a  full  delibera- 
tion and  responsible  decision  rather  than 
a  vote.     That    not  merely  capacity  but 

f>rejudice  also  and  ignorance  arc  col- 
ccted  in  Ihe  popular  assembly  is  more* 
over  expressly  lai<-l  down  by  Aristotle  in 
§§  6t  7  (though  Trendelenburg  has  al- 
together  overlooked  this) ;  but  he  holds 
that  the  danger  arising  from  the  passions 
of  individual  sovereigns  is  the  greater  of  the 
two  (15  g  8  H,  647),  whereas  in  a  capable 
nation  he  maintains  that  the  force  of 
truth  will  finally  triumph  over  falsehood. 
This  is  the  thought  upon  which,  as  we 
know,  bis  conception  of  rhetoric  is  leased  : 
see  Zcllcr  II.  ii,  755.  It  may  be  that  this 
is  not  capable  of  strict  demonstration,  hut 
to  a  large  extent  remains  merely  a  matter 
of  belief.  Yet  this  much  is  certain,  that 
whoever  does  not  cherish  this  Wief  has 
lo>t  faith  in  humanity  generally.  See 
also  «.  (577)  on  jr  I  19,  SirsEM. 
(06A  b) 

Both  music  and  i>oetry  are  well  able  to 
illustrate  this  maxim.  The  present  cen- 
tury is  rich  in  good  work  which  has  won 
its  way  in  spite  of  the  critics. 
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SO 
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(VI) 


§6 


^4 
§7 


ifcaaTOi  twv  ttoXXcS^,  ai<77r£p  xal  rwtf  /if)  KaX^p  rov^  KaXov<; 
^a<n  Koi  ra  y€jpafxfiii'a  Bid  T€)(yTj^  rmv  aKrfdiv&v^  r^  avv^- 
')(8ai  T<i  SiedTrap^h'a  %wpt?  ct?  eif,  cVel  ^e^wptcr/ie'^'&Ji'  ^e 
^aXXtoj/  e^€ti;  tou  y€y pa fifjLtPov  tovSI  fi^p  rot/  6<f>0aXp.di/  eri- 
pov  Bi  rtpo^  €T€poP  fiiptoif,  €l  p.€P  Qvv  irepl  irapra  hrjfJLov 
KoX  7r€ pi  'Trap  7r\t}0o^  ivBe^erat  ravTTjp  el  pat  rijv  Statpo-  * 
pcip  TcSi'  woW^P  Trpo^  rQv<;  oXlyovf;  aTrovBaiov^t  aBriXoif,  . 
la-m^  Bk  Pfj  A  (a  BrjXov  Srt  W€pl  €pimv  oBvparop  (o  yap  avro^ 
Kav  iirl  imp  Bijpmp  apfioa-^te  Xoyo'i*  Kalroi  ri  Btaxftipouaip 
eiuoi  rmp  6j}pmp  m^  €7ro^  e^7^ctJ>;)•  aXXti  irepl  ri  irXrjffo^ 
ovSep  eipat  xosXvet  to  Xe^dep  aX7}0€^,  Bto  Kai  t*ip  wpoT€-  6 

pop  €ip7ifi€P7}P  diTQpmp  Xi'xret€P  dp  Tt?  Bta  rovratP  fcal  rr^p 
ixofiiprip  aviTJ'^y  riimv  Bel  Kvpiov^  ^Ipat  TOi)?  iX^vOipov^  (p.  76) 
Kul  TO  TrXrjffo^  rmp  woXiToip.  toiovtol  S'  ela-lv  oaoi  p^r^re 
wXovaiot  P'Jjre  a^mp^a  €)(pv<TiP  apevr)^  pTjBip.  to  p,€P  jdp 
ftere^eiP  avrovf;  rmp  dp^wp  ruip  p^eyiara^p  ovx  d(j(f>aXif;  (Btd 
re  yap  dSiKiap  teal  Bt  dippocrvPTjp  rd  fteu  dBifcetp  dp<dyfCTj>  rd  S' 

1 1  itiaaTOi  Thurol,  Ikci^tw  T  11  Ar.  Bk.     ||     c5ff rep]  t^^tfl  Vcttori  in  the  margin 
of  his  Munich  copy     [|     (kiiI  tC»  ^7......  11  ^ouri]   Onckcn      |l      13  Kex'»'/>*trM^»'<J*'  T 

tiusem.^*-,  *cai  x'^P*""^"*'*'  M*  if  y(<oddh  irwX*J*t:>  ?  Spengel  l\  14  ixri-  T*  and 
perhaps  Ar.  ^((ttiv  ^x^^^  ^  Susem,,  but  no  change  is  needed  ||  18  rtpl]  iwl  Syl- 
biiTgt  perhaps  rightly  I!  (wiinf  Spengel,  which  would  also  do,  ivwvs  Schneider  (bad) 
D  24  fA^Tt  irXovifioi  omitted  by  F  M'  ||  15  ftyjdl  iv}  Susem.,  ^ij5^  isf  ^^  fii^  U  l» 
M*»  ftrfBitif  P-"*,  fiijd'  iy  V*f  fi^5(h  Aid.  Ij  17  aydyKii  RassoWj  a*'  F  11  Bk.  Schnei- 
der Br^t  f^w  the  texl:  Co  be  unsound  and  violenlly  changed  d^iKtl^  inl;o  dduoUv  zind 
afiapToinifi  avTo^'t  into  ap.afTdyot€v 

Tovt  6X]  the  diflet^nce  between  the 
many  and  the  few.  So  ^idtrraffit,  AYi", 
£M.  IX.  3.  4. 

1 3    h  yap  tLvr^ . . .  &p^oo-tif  Xij^of  ]  Fo  r 
the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 


§  i  13  rd  ytypa\i,\Uva  lerX]  Com  p. 
what  Socrates  siiys,  Xcn*  Aff»wr.  ni.  10. 
1  fiai  fi^w  rd  y€  *ra\d  eWijf  d^oftotoyyTCT^ 

AfUfiTTTa  TdtfTft  ^XO'*'"''*^  ^"^  iroXXuJt'  ffitpd' 
yatrtfit  rd  4^  iKaa-rov  naXXtirrrt^  ofh-utt  6\a. 
rd  ffw/naro  Ka\d  wot€irt  ^aipfff&at.  Zcuxis 
adopted  this  procedure,  when  he  paint- 
ed bis  Helen.  To  make  it  a  masterpiece 
of  female  beauty,  he  took  as  models  the 
five  most  l>caulif«!  maidens  in  the  city 
in  order  that  he  might  unite  in  the  pic- 
ture the  special  excellences  of  each:  see 
Urunn  Huf^ry  of  the  Grftk  artists  ir, 
pp-  80,  8^  (Vahlen)*  Com  p.  w,  (64)  in 
Susemihrs  edition  of  the  Pifeths^  c.  6  §  1 1* 
SUSEM.  (66ft) 

1 3  KfX4«'p«a'^v«i»v  ^f]  With  the  brief 
gen.  abs,  comp>  A^.  E.  Vin,  \i%t  i/uXXctf* 
fi,ivwv^  Jfi  f  4  iire/jjSdWovTor. 

S  B     i6    ttJv   Sia4K>pav  t«v  it.  irp4$ 


animals. 

ig  t£  Sui^^P^^'^^vJ  Comp,  i,  5  §  8  w, 
(43),  ami  ti.  {^^)  on  1.  6  §  8.    Sns£%f .  \,U1) 

ao  wip\  tI  ir^0os]  in  a  certain  (given) 
population. 

Namely:  who  is  to  possess  the  s^jvereign 
power?  Comp.alsog  i9«.  (^78),  Susem. 
(068) 

23  tCv«bv  S«t  Kupfouf  ictX]  This  next 
proiilcm  (gg  6 — 14)  is  :  how  far  does  the 
sovereignty  of  the  freemen,  the  mass  of 
the  citizens,  extend?  This  was  provi- 
sionally decided  c*  i  §  8. 

§  T  17  c[6iKftv  <i,vd'Yin||  There  should 
be  an  independent  causal  sentence  here, 
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dfiapTav€iP    aurou^)'     to    Se    fM*)    fi€TaSLS6vai    fXTjBefMimif    dpj(wv  (VI> 

^9  (f>offep6v    (orap     yap     arip^oi     ttoWoI     xal     wevfjre^    v7rdp')(Q><ri, 

^BTToXefiimv    dvajKaiop    ewat    TrXfjprj    rtjp    iroXip    ravTrjp),        Xci- 

W€Tai     Sff     Toy     ^ov\€V€aBat      teal      xplvetp      fJL€Tex€tP     avrov^, 

Sioircp    ical    SoXwi'    Aral    rmv    aXXoji^    rii/i^    pop^Oerwp    rdrrov-  7 

o'lP    iiri    re    rm     ap')(^aip€(rlaq     Kal     ra?    evBvifa^    Tc5t'    dpj(6p- 

I  •  TOM/,    ap)(€ip    Be    Kara    fiopa^     ouk     imu-ip.        irdpTe^     flip     yap 

35  ej(OV<n     a'VPt\06vT€^      ixaprjp     atadrfo-ii*^     Kal     fitypufiei^ot     ral^ 

^eXTtoo-i    Tu^    *!r6X€L*i    m(f>€Xov<rtP,   tcaffaTrep    t}    /*?}   xaOapd  Tpocf>rj 

f£€Td    Tfj^    Ka0€Lpa^^    TTjp    Trdaav    ttohI    y^p7iwip.mT€pap    t^s"    oXt* 

§  10  y^T    %w^W  h   iKaaro<:  Trepl  to  /cptpetp  aTeXf}s"  iariP,  e;^« 

l8  firj^fjuCtP  iipx^  Bocker,  /nj5^  fieTixety  T  II  Bk.     |j     38   drcXift  wtpl  to  Kpltff  iP 
n^Bk. 


something  standing  to  xA  fxh  fitHx^^ 
,.  ovK  d(ri>a\4t  as  the  clayse  Stop  >4p 
..,ujro/>xwi/t#  iroXe^wi'  ...  ravr^v  below 
stands  to  t6  Si  p,if  fi€Ta6iB6ii'ai..,tpofi€pivm 
With  Rasso\v*5  conjee turct  dray^nj  j^crW)* 
there  is  such  a  verb ;  without  It  there  is 
no  verb  oil  which  ihe  infinitives  dinctty 
&»  and  ati.apT&ittty  can  depend. 

ig  Stuv  -yelp  itrX]  Cp.  yii(yi).  5 
g  4  «,  (t434).     SirsEM.  («81)) 

This  is  presumably  the  sequel  of  the 
objections  raised  in  c,  10  §§  4t  5.  The 
further  development  would  be  in  the 
form  of  Plato's  welbknown  simile  of 
the  drones  in  bis  criticism  of  oligarchy 

j^c/.  XUU  551  D,  t,K,l  A— E,  555  D, 

I  8  It  remains  for  tliem  to  take  part 
in  deliberation  and  in  trials. 

33  SkOiTip  kqX  JAXmv  ..34  lna%v} 
Comp.  1  r.  1 1  §  3  I  Exc.  V.  p.  350  f.),  I  s  ''"■ 
(4t3,  413):  vMiv)  II  §  19  /*.  (1J03),  vu 
(VI).  4  §  4  1.  (1415).  Such  a  constitu- 
lional  fcslriction  is  not  admissible,  cer- 
tainly, for  the  cilizcos  of  the  ideal  state 
who  have  the  best  nature  and  eduration 
and  are  in  the  possession  of  a  fixed  amount 
of  land.  There  suitable  elections  of  offi- 
cials must  be  assumed  without  such  a 
realriction;  there  all  the  citizens  have 
e<jual  rights  (cp.  n/t.  440,  8S5).  But 
neverlhcress,  as  was  inferred  in  the  fn/roJ. 
p.  54  from  II.  II  §  6  [cp.  «.  388),  there 
can  tie  hardly  any  doubt  that  even  in  Ihe 
ideal  state  Aristotle  intends  to  restrict 
the  activity  of  the  whole  body  of  full  citi- 
zens to  the  election  of  the  ofticials,  to- 
gether with  the  final  decision  upon  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  upon  cjucslions  of  war  and 
peace  and  treaties  with  foreign  states. 
Comp,  at.  4  §  5,  6  §  I  «.  (471).    SusitM. 


33  'set  Ihcra  over/  i.e.  'assign  to 
them  '  the  election  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  scrutiny  of  their  conduct  (when  they 
retire  from  office). 

hrl  after  raTTamy.  Other  construc- 
tions are  ds,  Kara  and  iirl  with  dat. 

§9  35  licttinjv  atcr#Ti^vK]  'sufficiently 
clear  sight  ^  or  'enough  discrimination.' 
The  terms  aUOijini  and  fitiVt^diHe^tfai  in 
Aristotle  often  go  beyond  ihe  notion  of 
mere  sensation  and  sense  perception  to 
uhich  Plato  in  the  Ihttidetus  restrict:* 
them.  Thus  o/<r6^<ii'e<r^at  =  to  understand 
another's  command  in  i  5  §  9  (cp,  n*  45 
b).  Like  Plato  himself  at  an  earlier  lime, 
Fhaedr,  a^i  E,  even  where  the  terms  ex- 
press that  notion,  Aristotle  alivays  has 
in  view  the  discrimination  of  the  sensible 
individual  by  sense,  the  judgmmi  of 
j>crception,  so  that  he  calls  it  a  discrimi- 
nating and  judging  faculty  (ffiW^ii  x-^iTijrij, 
cp.  n.  497):  Anal.  Post,  u,  is^  §  5,  ^9 
b  35,  iJe  Anima  iiK  9.  i,  431  a  15. 
Thence  by  a  very  natural  transition  he 
appbes  these  terms  to  denote  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  individual  and  par- 
ticular generally,  and  the  decision  as  to 
what  is  right  and  wrong  in  relation  there- 
to in  practical  life  : — an  instinctive  pro- 
cess»  so  to  speak,  or  at  all  events  one 
which  rests  merely  upon  observation  and 
experience,  AVr.  £tk.  11.  9.  8,  1 109  b  lo^ 
IV.  5,  13,  11  26  b  3  IT.     SiTSEM.  (tJ70| 

36  icaOatn^  T]  ^i\  k]  **as  innutritious 
food  when  mixed  with  the  nutritious 
makes  the  whole  a  better  diet  than  the 
scanty  supply''  (of  nourishment  alone), 
§  2  ».  (564).     .SusEM.  (B71) 

38     x^^P'^s]  alone,  by  himself. 

ftTiXijs]  Properly  *  immature*  or  'un- 
devclo|>ed  '  or  'incomplete*:  thence  *un- 
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40  B6^€i€v    av    TQV    avTov    elvat    to     tcplvat    rtV    op&m^     idTpevKev, 

odfrep    /cat    ro    larp^vdat    teal   woLtfaat    vyia    rov    /cdfj.vovTa   rt}^ 

i/otrov    T7}^    Trapovtrv}^'     oSro^    S*    eirlu    6     larpo^,        o^olda^    Sc 

laeaaTOVTO    Kol    TTcpl    Ta?    oKXa^    ip^ir^ipUt^    teal    re^ira<;,     &(Twep  ovv 

tar  pop   5e?   8i  So  j/at   ra^   evBvva^   iv   larpoi^,  ovr^   fcal    rods  *SV 

§  11  Xov^    iv    Toh    ofioioi^.      tarpon    Sk    3    t€    STjfiiovpyo^   Kai    6    dp-^t- 

reKTOviico^    fcal    rplroq    6    7rc7r<r*Sei//iero9    ^ept    rfjp    t€xvi}i>*     elfTi 

5  yap   Ttve^   fcal  roiovToi  ir^pl   ird^a^  m<:  ^hrelv  rm  T€)(ya^,  nwo- 

SiBopev   Be   TO    f€piif€tv    ovBiv    rjrrop   roi^   Tr^TraiBeupevots    ^    roU 

§  12  €l&6(TU',        €W€iTa     ^at     wepl     rrjif     atpeatp     top    avTOP    av    So-  0 

^€i€V    €j(€iv    TpoTToiK       tcol    jdp    TO    ixio-ffai    opBws    t£p    elSo- 

Tmv     epyov     iaTtv,     olov    jetap.eTpTfp    re     twp     ycmp^erpifcmv     teal 

10  xvfffpvjjTTjp   Tmp    xv0€pv7}TiKf^p,       €1   jap    Kul   wepl    ivtmv    epyt^p 

Kal   r€')(vmp  fi€Tej(ovai   xal    twp    IStiDTmv    Tive^it  dXX^   ov  ti   Tmp 

§  13  elBoTmp    j€    fiaXXop.      maTe    /caTa    fikv    tovtop    top    Xojop    ovtc 

4a  6  omitted  by  n^  Bk*     ||     if  a  I  added  after  ofjolutt  5^  by  F  M* 
1182  a  5  raioiTOL  Kal  11^  Bk.,  xal  untranslated  by  William^  Ar.     ||     7  Kal  omitted 
by  Il\  ticncc  [(red]  Susem.'  "*     [|      9  re  omitted  by  P^'*     l|      10   Irepi]  or  lirepl  iifltaif} 
Spengel  (the  former  perhaps  right)     [|     1 1  *ai  before  rww  ISnurijv  omitted  by  P^  Q"'  T^ 
II     ow  rot  Koraes  Bk.^ 


quabfied  to  judge*'  The  word  was  used 
in  I.  13  §  7i  §  11,  to  characterize  the 
boy's  |x>wers  of  retleclion  and  'virtue* 
(Congreve).  Cp.also  n.  (875)  on  iv(vjj). 
13.  5.     St^SEM.  (673) 

§  10  A  difficulty :  only  the  physician 
can  properly  judge  a  course  of  treatment 
and  pronounce  with  authority  that  it  has 
been  successful, 

30  dvopiav  irfuJnjv]  *  Certainly  this 
moue  of  ordering  the  constitution  involves 
a  difficulty — in  the  tirst  place  that  ^c": 
followed  §  15  by  dlXX?j  d*  iffr^  ix^pivti 
ra{fTy^i  cp.  Afiahiu  p.  1 1  r,    SusExM.  (573) 

1281  a  I  aTcnrtfi  oiv  ktX]  Compare 
Plato's  illustration  of  the  physician  tried 
by  boys  at  the  accusation  of  the  cook, 
Gi>rg.  53  r  Y, 

§11  3  larpAi  84  ktX]  'Physician* 
may  mean  (1)  the  praclilioncr  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  (a)  the  scientific  student  who 
has  mastered  the  whole  field  of  medicine* 
(3)  the  educated  layman  who  has  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  mcclicme  only 
out  of  scientific  interests  generally. 

5  Tivfs  Kal  TOWWTOL  ktX]  ''Fof  there 
are  even  some  such'*  viz.  amateurs  '*in 
nearly  all   the  arts,   and   we  assign  the 


right  to  judge  to  the  educated  layman  as 
much  as  to  the  profession.'*  With  the 
order  of  H",  roiovrm  Kai,  Bernays  and  others 
must  translate  **in  almost  all  other  arts 
as  welb"  which  is  a  mispbced  emphasis. 
Camerarius  compares  the  first  words  of 
the    treali-se   De   partibus    animal,    irr/rf 

voMTai  Tpoiroi  rrjt  l^ewf  tlvat^  c5v  r^y  fikp 
iinarri^'rjv  Tou  Trpdyfiaros  KaXCit  (x^i 
TrfyQcayop€v€itt^  TTJf  S^  olot/  irat^day  rtyii^ 
wfvaiSevfAivou  yap  i<rri  kot4  rp^Totf  t6 
^lyi^aixf^ai  Kplvai  eucrroxwi  ri  kuXws  77  tA^ 
Ka\io%  ikw€fSi5ii}tnv  6\4y"ij)v.   S  U S E M .  |673  b) 

§  12  7  liTfiTa  -  further,  not  answer- 
ing trpurrrfw ;  but  rather  completing  so 
much  of  the  problem  as  is  expressed  in 
§§  10,  II  viz,  wtfil  ttJv  Kpieiv^ 

TTipl  Tfjv  atfi>cirLv]  in  the  election  of 
magistrates,  |^  tj  (ipx<^{/>e erio^i'. 

8  rmv  M&rmv]  experts  in  statecraft^ 
answering  to  t}ie  geometers  rind  pilots, 
Plato  P&lifkus  301  A,  n,  o  ^irurr^juiuy, 

II  If  w€pl  is  retained,  m*t^x^wj  = 
pttr^X^vat  TTjf  alp4iT€0)s  virtually;  *  have  a 
voice  in  the  election.' 

§  13  I  a  KftTi  TowTov  tAv  Xo^ok]  Cf, 
H^  3  §  I  "* 

26 
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[III.  11.  13 


(Vi) 
av    €171   TO   irXrjdo^   Troirfriop   xvpiov  ovre  rmv   dp'^aipeo'iwv   oiVe  (pt?) 

I  It  rwv    W0VVWP.       aXV     tao}^     ov    iravra     ravra    Xiyerai    koXw^  lo 

15  Sia    T£    TOP    wakai    XoyoVy    av    §    to    irXrjdo^    fitf    Xiau    dv^pa- 

TToStwSe*?    (eerTOri   yap    e/ccbaro^    fikv    '^eipti>¥    KpLTri^   Tmif   ftSdran^, 

a7raifT€<;    Se    avveXGovTe^    ^    ^eXriov^    ^    ov    ^e/^ov?),    /cai    OTi 

wept    ivi(t}v    oijT€    fioj/op     o    TrotTJtrfE?     ofT     apiCT     av    tcpiveuv, 

oamv    rapya    ywwaKov<ri    Kal    ot    f^rj    e-f^otrre^    Trfv    re^^x^i/^    otov 

10  oltciav    ov    pt6vov    eVrl    yvwpai    tov    TrottjaaPTO^^    dWd    /cat   jSeX- 

Tiop    6    '^pmfi€voii    avTTj    Kpivel    {'^prjTai    S*    o    oiK0p6fj.o^)f    teal 

TmSdXiop    Kv^€pv7]T7}f;    tIktopo^;,    teal    0olvr}v    6    Sairy/xcii/    dXX 

§  IB  01/;^  o  fjidy€ipo^,  TavT7jp  fiiif  ovp  riji'  diroplap  Ta-^a  So^etev 

Tt?    dp    oStoi     Xv€tv     tfcapm'i'      aXXaj    S*    ^VtIp    i')(o^€P7i    ravTr^^. 

15  SoK€t  ydp   aTOTTOp   €ipat   to    fM€iXoP(i>p    elpat    fcvplov^    roik    {f}av-  1^ 

Xoi^    Tc5i/    iTTiet/cmp,    at    S*    €V$vpat    /cat    at    Tmp    dp)^(^p    aipe- 

tret^    elirl    fi€ji<rra'     a^    ip    iplat^    TroXtre/atf,    wairep    etpr^Tai^ 

T0t9     S?7/ioi9     aTTohthoau'iP*      t]     yap     e/cfcXTjo-la     tcvpia     wapTmv 

%  18  TiZp    Toiovrmp    iartp.     tcaiTOL  Tf}^    fiev   ifCJcXrjaia^    fieTe^^ovaL  xai 

30  ^ovXevovcrt    xal    8itcd^ovaiP    aTro     pufcpwp    Tip^Tip^drmp    Kal    tt}^ 

TV')(pv(j7iq    rfKiKla'^,    TapLUVovo't     Be    ical     {rrparTjjovtn     Kal    ra? 

ficylaTas   dpxd<i    dpj(QV<TiP    diro    pL€i^6pa>v.      Ofioiat^    Syj    Ti^    dp  li 

17  tJ  berore  ^eXriovt  omittetl  by  Il^i  [ij]  Susem^'"^  ||  18  ^Fot  Susem.^*-  {so/us 
Williain,  Ar)  ||  11  aiVrp]  ayroC  P--*  Aid,  ||  Kplv^t  W  At.  |j  16  fv6vvai  M' Aid, 
II  %j  ^^WT<L  r,  pjhfurrai  P^*\  fxiyuxroi  M\  pJyiaTov  F*Q'>T»* An  Aid.  Bk.  |t  iv 
omitted  by  M*  P^  ||  30  fli$i<r/coi«rt  P*  (ist  hand),  7p.  diird^oi^trf  in  Ihe  margin  af  P*  1| 
31  dpxt^tp  M',  fx<*i^»'  IP    II    P^n^^^  H^  Ajt.  Bk.     l|     8*  Spengel,  S^  T  H  Bk. 


I  ^  Kvpiov  oihi..  tPihri]  The  two  minima 
without  which  it  is  reduced  to  virtual 
dependence  on  tis  rulers  (dovXof  dv  €t'rj 

KOl  TO\ifUO$  tt.   11,  5), 

§  14  The  reply  to  the  objection  of 
§  10:  (a)  the  coUective  judgment  of  a  free 
people  may  be  even  superior  to  that  of 
the  experts :  {6)  the  users  of  the  laws 
may  be  better  practical  judges  of  them 
than  their  makers:  the  expert's  know- 
ledge is  not  always  an  atl vantage. 

1 5  ZiA  Tdv  ireEXav  X^^ov]  for  the  rea- 
son stated  above,,  §§  1 — 4.  ^iroXai  as  in 
§  10;  so  II.  j  §  10- 

|ii)  XCav  ctv%iaifD8w8fs]  answering  to 
rtpl  i^i^ltijy  a^ijvarov  of  §  5. 

rj  real  on  iripl  ivttav  ktX]  The  user 
may  be  in  a  higher  position  than  the 
maker:  c.  4  §  18  0  aJXr^nJs  0  xp*^i^^*'oi 
)( o  av\oxoi6u    «.  (499).     SusEM-  (674) 

§9  S(rA»v  Tdpya  ictX]  vh,  all  those 
subjects    in   which    the  products  (?)    are 


understood,  even  by  such  as  are  unac* 
quainted  with  the  art, 

§  15  Second  objection  (see  §  10). 
The  least  capable  ciliicns  have  the  most 
authority*,  sovereignty  resides  with  them, 

27  Mmrffi  (tpi|Tat]  g  8.  *  Solon  and 
some  other  legislators.'    Susem.  (57JJ) 

§  16  31  Tap,itvov0-L.,.32  fifL|i5vuv] 
*'  But  for  the  trcasurership  and  the  mini- 
stry of  war  and  the  highest  offices  men  of 
higher  property  qualification  are  re- 
quired." Even  at  Athens  the  **  Trea- 
surers of  the  Goddess"  as  tliey  were 
called,  and  the  treasurers  of  the  other 
temples,  though  appointed  by  lot,  were 
always  taken  from  the  highest  class  only : 
Schomann  p,  418  Eng.  tr.     SusEM.  (57$) 

The  reply.  Strictly  speaking  no  single 
ecclesiast  or  dicast  is  a  magistrate:  he 
is  only  a  fraction  or  element  of  the  com- 
posite magistrate  or  public  official,  the 
assembly  and  the  law  court. 
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Xva-€ir€    teal    ravrtfp    rt^v    awopiav,     lata^    yap    ix^t     teal    ravr  (VI) 

§  IT  op8w^,      Qv    yap    6    Stfcaa-Tr}^    ovK    6    ^ovXevrrj^    ovS'    o   cickXt}' 

35  u-iaa-Ti}^  apr^mp  iarlp,  dXXd  to  Sifcaar^ptov  xal   tJ    ffovX^  Kal  6 

Sijfio^*    rmv    hk    pTjOevrmp    €Ka<rTO<t    fjuopiiu    iari    rovrmp    (kiyto 

oe   fjLoptop  TOP   ^ovX€VT7}p    fcal   TOP   €tctcX7jtn(i<TT'f}v   teal   t&p  Kitca' 

§  IS  aTTjpy    waT€  Bi/£ai(ii<i    tcvptop   fiet^opcav    to   ttXt^Bo^*    itc  yap  ttoX* 

Xmp    6    &7}fio<;   teal  ij    j3ovXij  /cal  to  Sitcao'TTjptop,     »cal  t6  Ttp^Tfpui 

40  oe    TrXelop    to    tovtq>p    irdvris^v    t}    to    Tmp    tcaff'    eva    KaX    tcaT 

§  19  oXiyov^  fLeydXa^  ^PX^^  dpxpPTwv.  TavTa  p,€P  ovp  Bimpladw  la 

laSab  TOVrOV    TOP    TpUWOV     Tf     hk     WpmTT}     X€)(jS€itTa     dwopta    TTOieJ    <}>ap€' 

phv  ovSep  oi/T^tJ?  ere  pop  ci^  3Tt  Set  roi)?  popLovf;  eipat  kv- 
piov^  tcetfLepov^^  opffw,  top  dp^opra  Se,  dv  re  el?  dp  re 
TrXciou?  mat,  m^€pl  tovtwp  elpai  Hvpiov^  Tre pi  oamp  i^aSvpti-  (v.  jsy 
5  TovatP  01  vopLoi  Xiyetp  d/cpi^<^^  &m  to  jultj  pdSiop  etpat  xaBo- 
1 20  Xov  StopltTat  "frtpl  irdprmp,  oTroiou^  fiipToi  TiP(t<:  Bet  etpai 
ToiAf  6p0w<f  tcetfiipov^  pofiovsf  ovhip  wta  Sr/Xoi^,  dXX^  en  ^€P€t 
TO     waXcLi      oiawoprfdep*        <iXXd      y^      «Av      6}io(m$     this      iroXiTiffliii 

40  TO  before  rovrotv  omitted  by  11^,  hence  [tA]  Suscm.^*^  I]  -wdvrtiiw  tovtwp  II* 
Bk.     Ij     41  ix&vTUJv  IP 

1181  b  I  T^v  TpQwov  TWTov  W  P»  \\  6  dtQfilaai]  ^7i\wrai  IFBk.  ||  ^hai  Sti?^  Bk. 
II     8  dXAjQ  70^,..... I o  ^MKovf  transposed  to  follow  ti  fdfiovf  by  Congreve;  to  follow 


33  ical  Tavra]  17  rdfii  avi^  T171  ttoXi- 
TEfaf,  §  10. 

§  IB  59  KCtlrArCjjiTipi&t  ktX]  More- 
over the  amount  of  proj>erty  at  which  all 
these  are  rated  is  far  ^eatcr  collectively 
tha.11  the  property  of  individuals  id  high 
offices  and  of  the  members  of  small 
boards. 

§  19  41  Tttvra  \iJkv  otv  ktX]  Trcn- 
delenburg  thinks  that  wc  do  not  quite 
clearly  see  whether  Aristotle  is  only 
setting  up  his  analogies  dialectically  or  de- 
feoding  them  as  his  own  opinion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  especially  after 
such  an  explicit  explanation  as  is  here 
given,  that  ihe  latter  is  the  case:  nor 
can  any  reason  be  discovered,  even  on 
other  grounds,  for  a  doubt  of  this  kind. 
SUSEM.  (677) 

1281b  I  1^  S4  iTpii*Tt|  Xfx^wro  diropfa] 
This  is  the  question  treated  in  c  lo*  and 
then  partly  decided  in  c.  n  g§  1--5,  vi2. 
who  is  to  possess  supreme  authority? 
(Comp.  g  6  ff.  568.)  The  answer  was 
**the  whole  of  the  burgess  body  in  every 
state  which  has  any  degree  of  excellence  " : 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  decision,  the 
point  which  came  up  at  c.  10  §  5  is  now 


i 


settled  by  the  addition  of  Ihe  qna^lifying 
clause  **but  in  accordance  with  the  laws," 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  excellence  and  correctness  of 
the  laws  is  delennined  by  that  of  the 
constitution  to  which  they  correspond. 
This  raisrcs  the  question  of  the  relative 
merit  of  the  normal  constitutions  which 
we  proceed  to  answer  in  cc.  la,  13:  see 
however  /n//vJ.  p*  41  f.     SusEM.  (578) 

3  icct|i^vovs  opOtt^J  1/  they  are  good 
laws. 

tAv  apxorra  Si  ktX)  **and  the  ruleri 
be  he  one  or  many,  must  only  be  sove- 
reign in  such  cases  as  the  laws  are  quite 
unable  to  lay  down  precisely,  because 
of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  framing 
general  rules  applicable  to  all  cases, 
Corap.  c.  15  §  4fr*  c.  16  §§  8,  tit  with 
nti.  (637,  651,  653);  jViV.  £ih,y.  10*  4, 
1147  h  [3.  Here  again  Aristotle  is 
folhnving  Plato,  PoUfiais  294  A — 303: 
see  M.  (637)  on  c  15  §  4.     Susem.  (579) 

To  these  references  Laws  ix  875  c 
may  be  added  (Jackson  ad  loc.  Nk.  Eik,) 
also  Pitl.  11.  8  §  31. 

f  20  8  ircCXai.]  At  c.  10  §  5 :  comp,  «. 
(578).     Susem,  (flSO) 

26^2 
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9  dv<£.'yKT|       Kol      Tovs      v^piOvs      (JxivXovf      f       7i?ovSa£ou$      fWi      kqX      Si-  (VI) 
|aiKtt(ovf    f     dSUovs.        wXrjv    Tovro    ye    tf>apepov    trt    Set     Trpl^     Ti^v 

TToXiTeiap    Kela0at   rot)?    i^o/xotr?.      <a\X(i   712^    ^ai^    6/XrOt<i>?    ral^ 
9  <7roXtTe/ai9  updyKr}  fcal  rov^  pofjLov^  (f>avXov<;  fj  airovhalov^  ^Ivat 

<Kal    hiKaiovs    ^     aStWou?*>      aXka    /ii)i/     et    toi/to,    hrfKov    on 
11  Toi)?*   /Afy    Kar^    TcLq    opOm    TrdKireta^;    avayKoloi^    ^Ivai    hticaLov^  * 

Tot)<r  &€  icarcL  ra?  irapm^e^fifcvla^  ov  StKaiov^, 
12         iwel     8*     ff     7rao"at9      fi'^p     Tah     €7ruTT7}^i<;     Kal     re^i^at?  VII 
15  drfaBou    rh    t€Xo?,    fieyttrrop     B^    ^at     /AoXttrTa     ^V     rrj    /evpto)- 

rdrj}    iraauiv^    avTT}    K    iarXu    jJ    iroXiTLKr}    hvvafMt%.       eo'Ti    Se 

iroXiTiKhp    nyaGov    r^    Bifcaiov^    touto     S*    eVrl    to    fcotvfj    cruft- 

J  3  8i«ofovf  by  Schneider  (who  however  brackets  the  seiiteiice)^  and  Schmidt  (who 

then  emends  <:r£>  yap  dv  aXXo  <t7>  ofAoiiat di!ii/cot<t ;),  while  Tlmtx>t  omits  aXXa 

yap  and  transposes  8  Kal  6^Qii»ts 10  d^lnfoi'i  to  follow  it  5^\oy  on.  A  double  re- 
cension, 8  dXXa  70,^ to  tiSUovs^  ro  T\tiu  touto 11  rouTOr  wrongly  as.sumed  by 

Susein.*'*  II  Kid  before  ^fiolm  II- Bk.  Schneider  Rassow  Thurot  Beniays,  <tl> 
Kot  Koraes,  o^  Susem****  {si  similHer  William)  \\  On  cc»  1 1,  13  see  Jntrod,  41  ffl  || 
15  5^  n^  Bk.  Scaliger  Bonitz  Spengel     ||     16  fffrt  3iJ  Scaliger    ||     17   <t6>  Susem. 


aXX4  Y^  ^^  djLot***]  "for  relatively 
to  the  con.stitutions  the  laws,  too,  must 
ncassarily  l)e  bad  or  good ,  just  or  unjust/ 
Comp.  vi(iv).  I  §  9  n.  (n28)»  Isocr*  viL 
[4.     Sl?sem.  (681) 

In  ce.    lit  (5  true  constitutional  prin- 
ciples lake  a  more  definite  shape.      In  a 
note  to  his  Translation,  p.  171,  Bernays 
remarks  that  these  two  chapters  ^* con- 
tain a  se|)arate  sketch  for  the  discu.ssion 
of  the  same  queittions  which  are  partly 
Ifeated  in  cc.  9 — 1 1^  partly  in  cc,  16,  17. 
As  the  sketch  prcscntssome  pec uliari ties, 
e<g.  the  mention  of  ostracism,  c.  13!  15^-, 
those    who   arranged    Aristollcs   papers 
thought   it  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  and 
the    place   they   assigned   to   it   seemed 
recommend erl  by  the  close  connexion  of 
its  contents  v\  ith  the  neighl)ourtng  chap- 
ters.    Where  the  tautologies  thus  arising 
appeared  too  obvious,  the   attempt  was 
made  lo  lesiicn  them   by  formulae  like 
efp^rat  irai  wpoTfpo*'  13  |  i,  |  1.    Accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  intention,  the  beginning 
of  c,    14  should  join  on  directly  to  the 
close  of  c.    rt'*:    the    reason    assigned 
being    that    the   words    ^o^*-   yh^    rQy 
6pBQ¥  iroXtT€twjM  }dav  flvai  ravTTiv,  I4  §  ij 
find  no  connexion  at  the  close  of  c.  13, 
but   refer   back   to    the   words  icard  ra^ 
6p&at  TToXirefat  of  1 1  §  ^3.  This  view  has 
been  already  examined,  Introd,  pp.  41^ 

c  12  §  1  14  «rfV  B'  Iv  ircMTCWtJ  Comp,  I. 


§  I  «»  (i)»  Nic.  Eih,  I.  1  §  4,  1094  a  36. 
SUSEM.  {582} 

The  structure  of  this  sentence  is  dis- 
puted. Scaligeri  Bonitz  {AriU.  Stud,  ill. 
p.  94),  Spengel  treat  it  as  all  one  period 
from  1 4  ivtl  to  12  \Q»Bavtiv.  But  this 
rerpiireis  &k  in  line  15,  whereas  bri  is  the 
reading  of  11^ 

16  Svvofus]  Joine<l  with  ai  r4x»ai^  II. 
8  §  18;  so  Rhel.  1.  1  §  1,  IffTw  5i^  J>tjtQ' 

fHKTl  8vva|iW  JTfpi  llfOUTTOV  70V  BttiSpifaiU  tA 

^v^extSfcfvoi'  Wi&oimv.  roiTo  yap  ov^t^ioi 
iripai  iffjl  rk%yt^  ipyot^. 

IffT'i  St...i7  StKatav]  *  The  good  for 
the  slate,  i.e.  the  interest  of  the  common* 
wealth,  can  only  be  justice*'  iroAirticftr 
dya6iiv  is  the  subject  and  tqOto  refers  to 
this :  while  t6  Slxaiov^  defined  in  the  next 
sentence,  is  predicate-  See  c  10  S  1  and 
the  references  given  111  h.  (561)*  SusEM. 
(583) 

It  is  convenient  at  this  place  to  repro- 
duce, from  Nic.  Etk.  v.  6  §  4,  the  fuller 
account  of  v^AinKhv  dfwatoi',  the  embodi- 
ment of  '  right  '  or  'justice'  in  civil  so- 
ciety: Totiro  h"  iarl  K0iv<if^uv  ^loi*  wpht  rb 
shai  atrrapKdtxM,  iXevOilputv  koI  Urtisv  "^ 
aar'  ±i^a\oylap  ij  nar*  dptQ^ov,  the  justice 
of  free  and  (proportionately  or  actually) 
equal  citizens  living  together  with  a  view 
lo  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  When  this 
is  not  the  case  there  is  only  an  analogical 
sort  of  justice^  rt  BlKaioif  koI  Ka6'  cfitno- 
T>}Ta,     ^(TTi  yap  ^Kaiof  oh  Koi  m^Mt  wpot 


IIL  12,4] 
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tpipop,       Boicei    &€    TTocnif    lo-qp    rt    to    hltcaiov    elvai,    xal    ^€)(pi  (VII) 

7e     Tii/09     op^oXoyovdt    rot^    xarA     tptXoao^tav     X6jot<^,    iv    ol? 

iQ  Bmpia-Tm    wepl   rmtf   i}0i/cmv    (rl    jdp    /cat   ntrl    to    SUatou,    xal 

i  2  Be IV    TOi?    t(Tots    tcrov   eivai    <paalv)  ■     irolmu   S    l^roTt}^   earl    Kal 

irolmv    ai'(croT7j9,     Bel    ^rj    \av6dp€iu.       €)(€i    yap    tout     airoplav 

Koi     (f>tXoao<f>lap     TroXtriKi^p.        To"©?     yap      av     (fiaif}    rt?     Kara  a 

7rafT09     vwepo^ijv    wyaOov     Seu'     dmtrtu^;     vevep^TjaBai     ra?     dp- 

25  X'^^f     ^^     wavra      ra     Xoiird      p^fj&hf     Bta<f>€pot€v     dXX'     SpLotot 

Tvy')(dvouif    ovT€^'     TQt?    yap    Siatfiipovtrtp    erepov    elvat    ri    8t- 

§  3  xaiop    xal    TO    fcar^   d^iaif.       dXXn    ^r^v   el   tovt    dXijde^,    earat 

xal     fcard     ^pSfta     Koi     /card     fily€0o^     teal     tcaS"    oriovv    rmv 

19  opfadmu     'jrX€0¥€^la     t£?     twi/    woXirtxwp    BtKat(t>p    toIs    inr€pi- 

§  4  '^ovatv.     7}    TouTo   iiniroXaiov   to    ^evBo<i ;     ^avepov    S'    iirl   rmv 

dXXmv    €7ri(rTr}p,mp    fcal    Suvdfieayv*     rmv    ydp    opoLmv     avX^rfrmv 

19  [<V  ols TqBiKWff]  Stahr    ||    21   ^']  omitted  by  P^  €',  [5]  or  else  r'  Speiigel,  &^ 

Botiitz     II     33  truf 1283  b   32  SCkhlov  noticed  by  Fseudo  Plutarch  de  nobtl. 

c.  8»  p.  937  A  ff.     II     17  [jcai]  Schneider,  [to]  Ramus     tl     30  3']  ^af  Spengel 


K/iiV(f  rou  diivaioii  irai  Toi3  d5l*faw'...roi'ro  5' 
fffri  t5  irXt^ov  auT^J  vifiuv  rwv  airXuf 
d7aduM'^  ^XttTTOR  5^  Tur*'  dirXws  icaicu;*'.  See 
further  Jackson's  admirable  comjuents, 
pp.  101—10^^  of  lii>  edition. 

18  tv&v  T%]  '  Ail  hold  thai  jiisiice  is  a 
species  4>f  equnlity. '  So  also  in  AVr.  £iA,, 
see  ?*.  on  981* 

19  Tai5KCLTd<^iXoo'(H^iavXo7oi«J  Strict* 
ly  scitntilk  or  philosophical  discussions  tis 
conUiLstcd  with  such  as  are  merely  dia- 
Jecticalj  7h/*ii%  I,  14  §6,  105  b  jjo»  and 
U'ith  the  exoteric  discussions  carried  on 
from  the  standpoiot  of  the  ordinary  or 
*  envisai^ng  ■  consciousness,  IHm/,  Eth,  L 

8  §  4i,  1117  b  3:Zt  liftioKtifTai.  hk...K.7X  tw 
rats  i^iOTtpiKoU  \6ymt  xal  €v  rott  KitTci 
^\oao<pia.v.  Comp.  c.  6  %2;  rv(Vll).  i 
§§  a,  3  and  Excursus  to  B.  Jv(vii).  twv 
T}diKoy]  A'lV.  £/A.  V.  c.  3  which  is  simi- 
larly ciied  c.  9  §  3 ;  see  m.  (545)-  Cp. 
vni(v).  I  §  3  «,  (1493)-      SUSEM.  (RM) 

10  H  ydp  KoX  Turl]  'For  justice  is 
heid  to  be  something  assigned  to  certain 
persons,  and  must  be  e<|ual  for  equals-* 
One's  rights  one's  just  share,  is  the 
nearest  English  for  the  concrete  Mkoiov, 
Or,  as  Mr  A.  C  Bradley  puts  it,  here  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  our  modem 
notion  of  a  *  right.' 

§2     It     iroTcav  8*  lff6TT[j«]     Comp,  c. 

9  §  4^    Kard  rl  elov  x/ttj^^w^t  ofor  AfU* 


&ipitf,  n.  {546  h) :  Vili(v}.  I  §  1  ff.  (1493). 
SUSEM.  158413) 

12  iyjtt.A^  ^}X^Q'^^ilXV  iroXiTUctjv] 
*  Here  lies  a  difficulty,  and  a  stimulus  lo 
research  in  pulitical  science,'     SusENf. 

on  the  ground  of  superiority  in  any  ad- 
vantage.  This  is  one  of  the  phrases 
used  in  I.  6  §  3.  Here  certainly  exUrtml 
goods:  see  Hne  iH- 

26  TOiS  ^op  Sid^povcivJ  *For  (he 
would  say)  people  who  differ  have  dif- 
ferent righls  and  their  relative  merits  are 
dilTerent,*  The  correction  of  Ramu!i,  KtiX 
K^T  d^iatf^  changes  the  sense,  *and  their 
dilTefenl  righls  go  according  to  merit/ 
See  IT  (141)3).     SusKM. 

§  3  On  this  view  superiority  in  colour 
^ white  and  dark  races?)  or  size  (cp.  JV 
[vm].  14  §  ^}  or  in  any  other  external 
good  would  confer  a  larger  share  of  poli- 
tical rights.  The  falsity  of  this  is  seen 
from  the  other  arts, 

Eaton  compare^.  Nic»  Damasc.  (s.  voc.) 

aipovvrat  f^aifikfii* 

§  ft  3[  avXt^Taiv]  A  partitive  genitive 
with  firytyfaripms.  The  comparison  l«- 
tween  aiJXijncTj  and  ToXtxinj  dpeHj  is 
best  known  from  the  discourse  of  Pro- 
tagoras in  riato's  dialogue  327  a  (cp. 
313  B).  It  is  doubtless  Socraiic»  Cp.  c. 
4§l8- 
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poi^'    ovhiu   yap    avXT^trovtrt    jSiXnoVf   Bel    Be    r^   Kara    to   €/>- 
yov     v*ir€p€xovTt     BiBopai     xal     rmv     opydpttiu     rijp     vwepoxW-  ^p* 

35  €i    Be    fii^wm    BtjXov    to    XeyofjLOfoVt    ert    p^aXXoif    auTo    wpoaya-  3 

§  6  yovaiv  €*rrat  <paif€p6v,  et  yap  ett}  Tt?  vwepix^v  p^h  Kara 
T^v  avki}Tifcriv^  ttoXv  K  iXXeiwoiv  tear  evylveiav  t)  kuK- 
Xo<f,  ct  teal  p^u^oif  eicaa-TOif  ifceivfop  dyaffot'  eart  rr}?  avXij- 
Tiid}?    {Xeytii    Be    rrjv    t'    evyiveiap    teal    to    /caXXov),    Kal    Kara 

40  rrjv     avaXoylav     t/Trcpe^oi/trt     wXeov    t^?     avX^^Tttf^?     tj     iKeipo^i 

fcaTu    rrjv    avXTjTix^v     o/a«u?    tovt^    Bot€Op     toi)?    Bia(f>€povraf; 

laSaaToix'   avXmp.     Bei    yap    et?    to    epyop    uMpi^^aXXeaBai    ti)f   virep* 

o^^v    Kal    Tov    wXovtov     icai     tt}^     evyepeta^j    trvpL^aXXoprai    B* 

§  6  oi/Bev,     en    fcard   ye    tovtop    top    Xoyop    irap   dya6iv    7rp6<;    irap  4 
dp   etfi    a-vp,0Xf}T6v*     el   yap   fidXXop    to   tI   p^iyeBo^^    xal    3Xa>9 

33  ov^^TM'     IF     35   €i  B^......ii83  a  3  o6Slv  is  regarded  as  aii  mterpolation  by 

Ricse,  who  wrongly  thinks  the  inferiority  of  aJXTjriit^  to  nobilily  and  beauty  to  have 
been  previously  stated 

1183  a  4  [;taXXai^]  Ridge  way,  ivd^iWov?  Ingram 


79)1 


31  T^v  tIxvuv]  Adverbial  accus. 
after  6^1  Ci'i',  as  after  £crot  11.  -2  §  6,  ^(  taov 
I*  13  §  7  1  and  so  wayra  ra  Xoixa  in 
line  ^5. 

33  &<t  Si  T^  Kctrd  tA  fyyQv  ktX]  So 
that  the  only  supcrioriiy  which  consti- 
tutes a  claim  to  power  is  superiority  in 
virtue  or  capacity  for  serving  the  state, 
lo  which  power  is  instrumental. 

34  Kal  rmv  6py4LVf»v  ri^v  virfpoxfjv  = 
the  superiority  also  in  instruments  i.e. 
suj>erior  instruments  as  well,  just  as  irX^- 
Qvt^ioj^  TcD*'  aiyXitfi'  =  advantage  in  respect 
of  flutes. 

35  irpoayaY"^*'"''']  *'  ^^  ^^  advance  a 
little  further."  Jntrans.  as  in  PAys.  I.  i 
§  1,  184  a  tp,  Trpixiy€iv  Ik  tQv  d^atf^- 
vriptav  iwl  rd  t^aipitrrfpa^  J^ifef.  4  §  7i 
1448  b  33,  Kara  fuicpdv  irpodyorr€t.  It 
appears  then  that  ai^rA  is  a  nom.,  as 
5  §4:   ^of  itself/ 

§5  38  fl  Ka\...4T  avX^riKifv]  '^even 
granting  that  each  of  them  (good  birth 
and  beauty)  is  a  greater  good  than  skill 
with  the  flute  and  proportionately  superior 
to  flute- playing  in  a  degree  far  exceeding 
his  superiority  as  a  6ute- player,  neverthe- 
less we  must  assign  to  him  the  superior 
flutes,*'  I  once  conjectured  that  the 
text  was  unsound  ;  but  these  words  give  a 
correct  sense  if,  with  Be  mays,  we  under* 
stand  iKtufa  from  what  precedes  as  the 
subject  of  vwtpixoviTu     Riese  treats  the 


entire  passage  35  t(  S^  ^rfinj  dn^ov. . .  1 183 
a  3  oy5^>'  as  an  interpolation  ;  but  he  pro* 
ceeds  on  the  incorrect  assertion  that  the 
remark  '  although  flute- playing  in  itself 
is  something  less  imix^rtant  than  nobility 
or  beauty  '  has  already  occurred  in  the 
context.  See  moreover  Vahlen  Btitrage 
zu  Arist.  Pod,  ti.  p.  71  (i59)f-     SuSEM. 

Vahlen  is  there  noticing  Aristotlc^s  con- 
stant striving  after  a  clearness  and  preci- 
sion which  to  us  seems  unnecessary,  and 
amongst  other  instances  cites  c  u  §  17 
X^tji  W.,.^Kaonj\  Rhel*  1.  ii  §  l6,  1371 
b  30,  ih,  in.  1  §  6,  1404  b  31.  Vahlen 
also  urges  this  in  defence  of  itoi  70^ 
TttDra  ToiVots  iVofx**  i*^  c.  i  §  4  of  the 
present  book  of  the  PoHtits. 

1 283  a  i  8ct  ydp  «l$  to  Ip^ov]  If  the 
claim  of  wealth  and  good  birth  is  valid 
they  ought  to  contribute  to  the  better 
performance  of  function,  which  they  cer- 
tainly do  not. 

4  <n^jipXiTTov==  commensurable.  See 
De  gen.  €t  corr,  n.  6^1,1  f^  fdw  o^¥ 
jrard  rA  woahv  (cLr^XTjrd),  aydyiai  raOrh 

^erpot'vrat,  qIov  tl  «|  vBaros  kot^Xijs  fteif 

%  e  fl  ydp  [aoXXjov  t^  tI  p.l7<6os] 
'For  if  a  given  bodily  stature  (confers 
political  privileges)  more  than*  Le,  in 
preference  to— here  we  must  supply  *a 
certain  amount  of  wealth  or  good  birth.* 


in,  12. 8] 
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5  av    rh    ftiyeBos    ipd^ihXov     ett}    Kal     Trpo?     ttXqvtov    teal    tt/jov  (VU) 

iXevGeptap.       muT     et    irXelov    6Sl    Sm<f>ep€i     xard     fiiyeffo*;     ij 

oSl     xar      aperijp,     xal     ttXcIov     dpeTiji;     fiejeffo^     oXm^     vwep- 

e)(€iv  «*,€?»?    ap  cTf/A/SXT^Tci  irdi^ra.     TotrovBe   jdp    [^iyeOo^]    el 

§  7  KpeiTTOP  roaovSe,  Toa-ovSe    S^Xov    oJ?    laop.     eVel    Se   tqvt    dBu-  5 

lo  paroPf    ^ffXop    ci?    fcal    ewl    t^p    TroXtrtxmp    evXoym^    ov    Kard 

Traaap     api^irrir     dfLff^itrffTjrovtTi    tg^p    dp^tSp    (et    jdp    ot    ^p 

0paB€i<;    ot    Be    Ta')(€i<f,    ovSep    Sid    rovro    Set    rot)?    flip    wXetov 

Toi>^    B'    eXarrop    ^XftF,    dXX*    ip    rot?  yvfLPiKoi^  dywatP   ij    rov^ 

§  8  Ta}p    Sia^opd    Xafi^dpet    Tfjp    rtpn^py     aXX'    ef    wp    ttoXi^    cvp- 

'5  €<rr7}K€Pt    €P    Toi/Toi?    dpay/caiop    woteicGai    ttJi^     dpipia^jjrrfatp, 

Stowep  €vX6jo^^  diTtiroiovprai  rfj^  TifLTJ^  oi    tViet^€t?    Kal    irXov- 

(Tiot    Kal    iXevdepQi.     Set    ydp    iXevQipov^    t     elvat    Koi   rifirffia 

^epoPTa^    {ov    ydp    dp    eiTj    iroXi^    i^    dwipmp    irdprmp^    ^a-irep 

6  ^......i'x€/>^xf"'  omitted  by  Q**  R^     ||     7   -<e£>  Kal  ttKiIov  vwtpdx^^  ^^^  iprri^ 

ti€y4&ovi  Bemays  ||  u^e^x"*'  ^^^  aptrii^  fiiyiffot  P^*^"*  T'  Aid.  [1u[arch  Bk,  || 
uwtpix^^^  <; ^vS^X^Tcu >  ?  Susetn*,  vwepix^i  Ar*  Plutarch  Bk,  Susem.^  P'  (coneclor) 
and  perhaps  F  l|  8  [irdtrTft]  Bernays  ||  lfiiy€&o^]  Susem.  ||  lo  kvlI  omitted  by 
n*  Ar.,  [jcQi]  Su&em.*'^  ||  ii  dyurirrfra  P"*  p*  and  Pluiarch,  iahryir*  P  M%  IciTTfra 
PMisthand)  l|  1 6  ire^  Tijf  P^ '«  Q^  T'^  ||  intiKtU  Sn&tim.,  cvy^yih  B}  V'-'^'*  Ar. 
Aid,  Plutarch  Susem.^  (in  the  text),  cnry^ei'tir  Q^^  'P\  Cp.  Qua/si.  criL  caii,  p.  395 
II  xal  irXoviTtoi  after  17  *ai  iXei^&epoi  IP  Ar.  Plutarch  Bk.  ||  17  t*  omitted  by  M* 
P\  hence  [r'J  Susem.^'^ 


5  lvti|4iXXov  d!T|==r  would  enter  the  lists 
with,  tje  comparable  to. 

6  »ffT  if  TrXitov  ktK]  'Hence  if 
A*s  superiority  in  statuiie  exceeds  ^'^s 
superiority  in  merit,  and  (if)  in  general 
stature  cafi  exceed  merit,  evidently  every- 
thing is  comparable  with  everything  else' 
— can  represents  the  ivdix^rat  conjec- 
tured to  stand  after  vwepixeiv.  Be  mays 
take?i<  e/>  «:ai  rXeior  vwtpixft.  Awf  ctprnf 
j4fY^^^i  ff'?  Sic  avjA^Xvp-d  as  all  belonging 
to  the  apodosis:  ^Hhcn,  although  virtue 
in  itself  is  more  excellent  than  bodily  size, 
yet  a  common  measure  can  be  found." 

B  TtKrdvSf  "Ydp  ft  lepCbTrov  ktX]  If  a 
cubic  inch  of  gold  h  superior  to  a  cubic 
inch  of  silver,  then  clearly  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  is  lyual  io  a  cubic  inch  of 
silver.  But  this  being  impossible  in  the 
case  where  wealth,  or  Ijodily  strength, 
competes  with  virtue,  it  follows  that  **in 
politics  as  well  as  (xal)  the  other  sciences 
or  faculties  (§3)  it  is  nut  every  kind  of 
inequality  on  which  men  ground  their 
claims  to  public  otlce,  and  this  for  good 
reason."  ftdy€&oty  except  in  line  8,  = 
stature,  not  *  amount/ 


§  8  14  dXX'  l{  «Jv  irdXi*  cruW<n^Kfv] 
But  it  is  on  the  ground  of  the  elements 
of  which  a  city  is  composed  that  they 
necessarily  contend  for  state  ofhces,  (is 
irori  t6  (pyot^  virepix^*^^^  §  4-  Of  these 
'elements'  of  the  city,  the  various  factors 
or  sectionsofscKiiety  whose  prcpontlerance 
fixes  the  constitution  and  the  nature  of 
the  qualification  for  political  power^  he 
enumerates  three  ;  merit,  wealthy  and  free 
birth.     Comp.  «;j.  on  7  §  2,  9  §  i  J  also 

VJ{iV).8§§7— 9' 

17  T(^r|p«b  is  the  rated  valuation  of 
taxable  properly,  upon  which  taxes  were 
levied-  Generally  speaking*  il  was  greatly 
below  the  true,  or  selling,  value.  Thus 
rtfiTlf^a  t^pti¥  or  ix^iv  =  lo  have  property 
so  estimated,  to  be  a  taxpayer,  htaitst 
returning  a  rateable  value  of  property. 
So  in  vi(JV).  J 3  §  3,  roTs  p,^  ixov^i 
TlfiTf^  anii  roU  awQpots  are  found  opposed, 
and  iS*  6  §  li  Krdtfffiit  tA  rifi.nifKL  rh  Stuipttr- 
fiJtvQ¥.  Bui  in  itself  rf^ij/ia  does  not  mean 
taxes- 

tB  ov  yap  e|i£ir6pwv...i9  SovX4i*v]  A 
body  of  needy  paupers  would  not  have 
the  necessary  leisure,  11.  g  §  a.    A  body 
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nOAITlKHN  r.  12. 


[111.  12.  II 


(VU) 


%9ovB'    eK    Sot/Xoji/)*     dWii    fMfjv    el    Set    toi/tg>i/,    SPfXop    on    koX^ 

lo  BiKaiOdvtn)^   fcal   ri}^   TroXe/j^tfCT]^    dp€Tf}<^,      ov&€    yap    avev    rov- 

rmp     oUila-ffat,     Trcktv     hwarov      trXr^v     dvev     fi^h     t^p     irpa- 

ripmu    divifaroif    elpat    iroKiy,     aifcv    Si    rovrayif    oUclo'dai.    /ca- 

13  Xw^,       irpi'i    ^kv    ovp    ri    ^6X11*    etvai    Bo^eiev    dv    rj    Train  a   ^ 

tvii    7f    Tovrmp    6p0a>^    dfjb(f> La ^tjt€  11^,    7rpo9    p^ivrot    ^mriif    drfa- 

r^drji^    i}    waiSeta    Koi    ^    dperi]    p^dXiara    Sifcato)^    av    afitpto'^T}'  (^9a\ 

Toltjirav,      xaSaTrep      eipTjTat      jcal      ir  pore  pop,        iTrei      S*      ovre  7 

mtPTdiP    i<Toif    ^x^*'^    ^^"^    '^^^^     Lcrou^    ep    n    pLovop    oi/ra?    ovre 

dpiaop     T01/9      dpi<Tovff     Ka0*     ei/,     dpojfCTj      waaa^i      clpat      rd^ 

§  2  TOiavia^    woXiTela^    Trape/c^furet^.      eipTjraL   p>kp    qvp    /cat    irpO' 

30  repov      OTt,      hiap<f>t(r^7iTova't      rpoirop      npd      BtKato)^      irdpre^, 

drrXws    8*    ov    Traj'TC?     Stxaltag,       oi    irXovaioi    p.€P    hn    ttX^iop 

fjUrtO'Ti,     rtj^     p^ciipa*?     avToUf    rf    Be    x^P^    koipov,    ert    wpo^    rd 

{TVpfffokata    wtu'Tol    fidXXop   ds   cVi    to    irXeop'    oi   S*    iXevdepot 

10  iroXiriJc^*  V*  ami  Plutarch  ||  35  diKatm]  dya^itoiwi  P^-eQ^T''  ||  17  tfftap 
P*  (apf>arcnlly),  P^  T^  Aid,  P^  (isl  hand)  Q^  (tst  hand,  corrected  by  a  later  Iiand) 
and  p*,  fffwf  tff&v  Ar.  and  corrector  of  1**"*  in  the  margin  : — in  P^  another  fcroi'  is  added 
in  the  margin  after  the  iffov  altered  by  p^  into  tffuiv  \\  31  t4  omitted  by  M*  P\ 
hence  [r4|  Sysem.*"' 


of  slaves  would  be  without  natural  rukrs, 
J.  1  §  4>  It  would  seem  that  Aristotle 
could  not  consistently  nllow  that  any 
iKirbarinn  iOi^os  constituted  a  *ciiy.'  The 
monarchy  which  is  one  of  his  normal 
eovcinnients  is  not  monarchy  over  bar- 
barians. 

$  0  11  avcv  T««v  irpoT^Miv]  These 
indiNpensable  factors  or  elements,  uv  drev 
V^K  4k   ffjfiy  FoXiS,    c.    5  §  1,  iv(Vll).  8  I  i. 

lint  justice  and  virtue  are  equally  indis- 
pensable if  the  city  is  to  live  properly. 

c,  13  §  X  These  claimants  for  power 
{atJk^ff^ffToOffi  rmv  dp%i»Vf  1  ^  §  7)  &tand  on 
a  difTcrent  footing  according  as  we  look  { t ) 
to  civil  society  of  any  sort,  or  {2)  to  the 
hi^fhest  life^  which  is  nowhere  realized 
save  in  the  ideal  state. 

93  irp^  \iJkv  ow  T^  v6kw  itya^]  '  In 
view  of  the  bare  existence  of  a  cityi'  as 
contrasted  with  fit  f^,  see  c.  6  §§  4,  5.  t6 
r&Xtr  fl¥ai  =  ri  ffi-iV  of  6  §  3»  9  §|§  13,  14. 

14  trpdv  ^^rroi  lort)v  oyatrlv  ktX] 
Comp.  L  1  g  8  If,  (ji>,     Slsem.  (&8ft) 

15  i  w^kttia  ical  1)  optrrj]  xoi  explica- 
tive. Education  (culture)  and  virtue  arc 
words  which  Aristotle  uses  interchange- 
ably in  this  connexion.  We  may  i^d 
llHsftt,  COT  d^iMf^Kar  dprr^^  5  §  5 
(BanuUqrK   See  also  J^Atf.  t.  8  $  4  with 


Cope's  wtVr  p*  156  f* 

a6  Kfid  irpdrtpov]  Inc.  9.  Compare 
Intr^i.  p.  42.     Sis  EM*  (5a61 

a  7  iravTibjiv  1i<roi^  ^ X*^^  ^ietk\  *  that  those 
who  are  equal  in  some  one  thing  only 
(cp,  9  ^  4  *ard  ri  firoi)  should  have  an 
equal  share  of  evcr>'thing,* 

19  TouivTas]  All  states  based  on 
such  equalily  and  inequality  iCongreve). 

§  2  «cal  irpi&Tcpov]  c.  9  §  1.  tt  was 
saitl,  Intr^,  p.  41,  that  this  reference 
cannot  be  dislodged  from  its  place  so 
easily  as  the  preceding  one,  as  Bcrnays' 
suggestion  \h,  on  c.  11  §  1)  requires. 
Sus£\t.  (687) 

3 1  5ti  irXiciov. ..32  Kotyo v]  "that  they 
are  larger  landowners  and  that  the  land  is 
a  public  concern/"  A  national  interest; 
one  to  which  we  can  widely  or  generally 
appeal:  quod  ad  communem  salutem  et 
utilitatem  perlinet,  Bonitz  s.v.  See  also 
Cope  on  ic(KJ^orc/K»ir,  Rktt.  U  i  %  10.  But 
Bemays  renders  *  is  a  common  foundation 
of  the  state* — which  can  hardly  be  right. 

31  Iri  Tp^  TcL  crv|^Xiua  irrX]  *'  Fur- 
ther (that)  for  the  most  part  they  are 
mote  trustworthy  for  the  transactions  of 
life/'  as  they  have  not  the  temptations  of 
the  poor. 

33    *'  The  claims  of  the  free  bom  asid 


Hal     ei/7€i^€t?     G3<r     £771)9     aWjjXtap    (TroXtrai     70^     fiaXXoi^     ol{Vll) 

35  yevvatorepot      twp      dyevv^pf     ^j      S'     evyiveia      Trap*      e/cdcr to f^ 

§ » oiKoi    rlfito^'     €Tt     SiOTt     ^eXriov^     elxif^     Toy?     eV     ^eknopmi^^ 

€vyep€ta     yap     iarip     dper^     jii^ov<i)  *     ofjutm^     S*}     (f^ijaofj^ep    Sl-  8 

Kam^i     fcal     Tfjif     dpejTjp     dfL^i(r^i}T€iv   ♦   ♦ ,     /coii^wi/f^^Ji/     7dp 

39  ape7f)v     €tpat     cf>afi€V     TTjif     Bi/catoauvi}Vt     fj     Trdca^     dvajKalov 

^^aKoXovdelv    rm    dXXa^'     aXXd    fLrjp    fcal    ol    wXeiov*;    Trpo?    tov^ 

iXarrov^;,    ftal    yap    tcpelrrov^    xal    wXov(nwT€poi    fcal    ^eXriov'i 

eltJiVt    65?    Xap^^apofievmv    rmv    TvXuovmp    wpo^    to  1)9     iXdrTov^. 

1383  b  ap*    ovv    el    irdvres    elev     iv    fiia     ttoXci,    Xiym    B     otov    ot    r 

wyaOol    teal    ol    TrXovatot    fcai    euyepehy   ert    8c    ttXtjOo^    aXXo   n 

TToXiTtfCOP^    worepov    dfiiptaffjjrfjai^    earat    rtVa?    ap^eip    Sel^    ^ 

35  8^J  t'  Zwiager,  t  or  7A/J  Susem.  |i  37  5^  Plutarch  Susem.^'^  and  apparenUy 
r  {auUm  WilHani) : — perhaps  right*  But  sec  Vahlen  /V//r  p.  191  ol-  3  {p.  i6i  ed.  1) 
II    ^$  dfi^iiiFfiTirtip  <  K(d  ^t<Da(rTa  t}}v  Bi€aio<rvvTfv  >  Qt  somcihmg  ^im\la.t  ^  \\     41 

ffvWapifiavofAiviiJvl  Stahr,  o-i'^aXXoAt^i^wv  Koraes 

1383  b  a  Tt  omitted  by  H*  {iW  dn  T*),  hence  [n]  Susem,*** 


of  the  nohles  are  closely  related."  Supply 
StdHifuff^TtToviriv,  iyt^^  *s  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  ao  adiectivet  see  n.  on  II.  o  §  5. 

34  ^i*  hn^S  oXXtjXuh'J  From  tmie  im- 
memoriaJ,  as  noble  birih  stands  to  merely 
free  birth  so  free  birth  and  descent  from 
cilkens  have  been  opposed  to  the  status 
of  slaves  and  freed  men  :  see  t.  6  §§  7,  8, 
a  passage  which  should  be  compared  with 
the  following  words  also.     SusEM.  (589) 

34  AT.  This  is  confirmed  on  two  grounds : 
(i)  the  nobles  are  the  truest  citizenst  and 


i;! 


speaking,  it  is  only  in  a  republic  that  a 
real  aristocracy  can  exist.  Com  p.  Tree- 
man^  Cifrnparaiizfe  Poitiics,  Lect,  VI.  pp. 
146—170. 

35  The  use  of  7ei'FatArepot  and  ay^v- 
vuiv  docs  not  bear  out  the  distinction 
made  in  I\hci,  i\.  15  §  3,  cvytvH  ^btA 
Tij*«  roO  yivQvi  ap^ri^v^   y^yvuhv   M  Kara 

36  oCkov  T£p.io«]     Cp.  1.  6  ^  jt  Toifs  5i 

?i.  (5a).     Sl:sem.  (BftB  b) 

^fXTiovs  flK^sJ  Ambition  to  win  fresh 
honour  is  a  trait  of  good  birth,  t6  ^iXort- 
fjJjfTtpov  eivcu  TO*'  KtK7i)tiivQtf^  Kket.  11.  1 5  §  2. 

§  S  37  dpfTi^  ^voi^sj  Com  p.  nn, 
(54.  hh)  on  I.  6  ^  7,  vj(tv).  «  §  9  w. 
(1148),  vni(v).  i  §  7  TTfiQ-^hvuiv  a^pefit  **^ 
ttXovtos,  ti.  {14^}'     Susem.  f5Bt) 

6|XoCai$  £i^.H,&CKat4t)S  ..Ob|M|»urpT]frctv]  As 
the  claim  of  (a)  the  wealthy  hH<f  31,  {&} 
the  free  born  and  the  nobles,  so  now  that 


of  U)  merit,  is  pronounced  to  have  a 
partial  justi  heat  ion. 

With  6i}  in  enumerations  Vahlen,  com- 
menting  on  /!?/•/.  18  §  3,  1455  b  31,  com- 
pares 11.  3  §  i»  Viii(V).  3  §  J6,  4  §  10: 
often  strengthened  at  the  close  of  a  list, 
as  Kal  6\u}s  &Tt,  kuI  KaOit\<}v  S^. 

38  KOivwriKi^vJ  'justice  espedally;  for 
justice  is,  as  we  affirm,  a  virlue  essenii*il 
to  civd  society  {noivutvia}^  on  which  all  the 
others  must  necessarily  attend* :  i.e.  jus* 
tice  in  the  sense  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
as  is  more  fully  explained  in  Aic.  Eth.  V. 
I.  12 — 10,  1120  b  n,  ff.  [where  see 
Jackson's  notes].  Compare  too  jV.  E, 
viiL  I  I  4t  1 155  a  i2t  9  §  I  fif-  I  (59  b  15 
(Eaton).  See  also  above  c.  10  §^  l|  3 
and  the  references  cited  in  n.  (561). 
Susoi,  (69€)  A  remarkable  reason  for 
the  claim  of  o/jerijf,  after  all  we  have  been 
told  |\Vyse), 

§  i  40  oXAd  ^TJv  Kal  ot  irXf£ovs]  sc. 
diKalwf  d/n^ 0-^17x0 ikri.  The  justice  of  this 
claim  has  been  argued  in  c.  it. 

41  ical  ydp  KpffTTOvs  ktK]  Comp. 
Plato  Gorgia$  488  D  ovkqvv  oi  w^Wd  toO 
fvdf  ifpeiVrot's  ilaX  KQ.Th.  (^if{fiif\  (Eatoc). 
Susem.  (591) 

41  w{  X«i.|x^avo^vfiov]  Comp.  c.  lo 
§  2,  TdfrTwi^  \^}<^Qiir^^^i¥  \  *'if  the  many 
are  taken  in  a  body  and  compared  with 
the  few  in  a  bo^ly"  jCongreve). 

1283  b  I  Kiyw  S'  obv]  I  mean,  namely. 

3  voTipov  a|*4»^^Ti|crit  ictX]  The 
que<>tion  rai&ed  in  c.  ro. 
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noAiTiKfiN  r  la 


[iiL  la  5 


5  dvay^^ta^r^Ti}TO^    ^    KpitTi^    rtVa?    ap'^etv    Set    {tois    jap    fcvploi^ 

8ia<p4pov(Tip    dXXTJXtiipf    olov    f}    p,€v    rip    Sta    xXou<riG>j/    ?;    Se   t^ 

Si(i    tcSj'    (TTTOvBaictip     dvBpwp     elvai,     Kal    tcSp     aXXmp     €/cd<mi 

TOP    avTQv    TpoTTOp)'     dXX^     o/tGJ9    cncowovfi€P^    Brap    irepl     top 

%  6  avTOP    Tau0*    ^''^dp^r)    ')^p6voVf     wm^    StopiaTeop,       *  ♦  ^    8tJ     t^v  10 

ioc£pb6}i^v         tUv        iXiyok         ird^pfTCbv         ol         ri^v         cCptTrjv         Ixovrtf,        rCva 

SfC        8i«Xfiv       Tpoirav ;        tj       tA        ^XC^oi       wpas       to       f p-yov       S<i       «nco- 

ir€?v,        tt       SiWQT^il       SLOiKtlv        ri\v        ir^Xtv         tj        too-qvtov       t6        irXtjfios 

fimr*     itvai,     iroXtv     i{     avrwv ;     €<JTi     Se    dwQpia    Ti^    irpo^    a7rav~ 

§  T  Tfl?    TOL^    StafLij^Lfr^riTovpTaf;    irepl    twp    iroXtTitcmp   TipLmv,      B6- 

8   ffKOTovm  fJL^p  Aid.,  ff(f0ir^d^«*  ?  Sylburg,  ff^ruraJ^cv  Bas.*  in  the  margin,  con- 

sitUrandum  at  Ar.    ll    9  wira^   M%  i^rct^x"  1*^     H     *'   ^^ '3  avTwp';    trans* 

posed   by  Thurot   to  precede  1^84  a  4  tl  Si  rtt;  see  ItUrod,  p.  82  f. 


I  0  4  leaO'  JKd4rrT|V  plv  ovv  ktX] 
"Under  each  one  of  the  constitutions 
mentioned  there  will  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  proper  holders  of  office  t  for  (these 
constitutions)  differ  in  their  sovereigns^ 
e.g.  the  one  by  being  in  the  h«inds  of  the 
wealthy,  another  by  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  good,  and  similarly  with  each  of  the 
others.*'  ri  m'pia  is  the  plural  of  rh  KiL>piQv 
the  'sovereign*'  a  supreme  authority:  also 
found  in  /^Aet,  i.  B.  2,  1565  h  ij  rd  5^ 
K^'pta  SiypnffTcu  jcttrd  rdf  voXiTtiaff  6aat 
yhfy  al  iroXiretat,  roaavra  Kal  rd  Kvpid 
ItfTiM^  and  Demosth*  Jui/sa  L^i^.  %  159  p. 
414,  II  ol  M  XoiiroJ  Kal  rd  jci'pi  arra  iror* 
l<rrlv  iv  iKifjrii}  ruiv  irhXtuiv,  Cope  com- 
pares jV.  E,  in.  8  t  15,  1116  b  18,  rd 
■■iiAtTt«:ii  =  the  citizen  lev^ies,  as  a  simitar 
plural. 

5  TOif  Kvp^is]  Comp.  c.  6  §  1  ti, 
(513),  c,  7  §  1  «.  (537)'  also  «,  (466 J* 
SUSEM.  (592) 

8    iTfpV  Tdv  avrdv  XP^^^^I     ^^  §  4,  iv 

fU$  TToXtU 

On  the  following  sentence,  9  d  3^... 
13  ^f  otJrw*',  see  httrod,  p.  43,  Thurot 
Etudes  p*  49  gives  a  bncf  analysis  of 
§§6—14.  Aristotle  proiMJsed  to  investi- 
gate what  class  ought  to  have  power  in  a 
slate  where  all  sorts  of  superiority  (riches, 
nobility,  virtue,  numbers)  are  represented i 
and  this  is  his  answer:  {t)  If  the  znrtuous 
are  fetv,  ive  must  ittt/mre  whether  they 
are  numerous  emmgh  to  gmnm  the  state 
or  to  make  a  state  by  themselves^  §  6,  (1) 
No  superiority  gives  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  exercise  of  pcr^er^  g§  7^10,  (3) 
The  best  laws  are  relative  to  the  interest 


of  the  Tohole  state  and  to  the  great 
body  of  the  citisens.  The  citizen  is  not  the 
same  under  all  governments;  under  the 
best  gm/ernmetU  he  is  the  good  man^  |§  1  f , 
11.  (4)  If  a  single  indiifidual^  or  a  hand- 
ful of  men  not  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  state  by  themselves^  be  preeminent  for 
viffue,  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  level 
of  equaiity^  §§  fSt  14.  On  this  answer 
Thurot  remarks;  **the  first  proposition 
(1)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
Aristotle  has  just  raised:  it  is  clear  that 
before  he  discusses  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  virtuous  few  he  should  prove  the 
right  of  the  virtuous  to  command.  The 
second,  (2),  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
question*  of  which  it  is  the  negative  solu- 
tion. The  gerin  of  a  positive  solution  is 
found  in  (3),  but  this  solution  is  not 
given  directly;  for  Aristotle  is  handling  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  end  of  the  liest  legisla- 
tion. In  (4)  he  discusses  a  particular 
case  analogous  to  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  (1).  This  analogy  and  the  im- 
pos!iibility  of  understanding  (i)  in  its 
present  place  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the 
words  ti  ^}\,.A^  avTMy  should  be  trans- 
posed to  come  after  xar'  dprr^v  and 
before  fl  B4  t«  (1284  a  3).  Then  there 
will  be  a  good  sequence  of  ideas." 

§  3  13  loTi  Si  diropCal  So  10  §  i  dXXd 
Tavra  vdwra  ^x^*"  ^paivtToi  i&i*<rKo\lav . 

§^  7,  8  The  refutation  of  the  several 
claims  is  not  the  same  as  in  c.  10,  but  is 
a  species  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  the 
enforcement  on  the  same  ground  of  the 
right  of  the  one  richest,  or  noblest^  or  most 
virtuous  man,  or  of  the  strongest  group. 
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i5  ^Gtaif  jap  <at^>  ovSkp  Xiyeip  StKatoi^  oi  Sia  top  itXoBtop  ei^toupre^  (VII) 
ap'^eiPf     ofioiea^     Be     koI     oi     Kara     jepo^*      BjjXqp     jap     (i<;     efCP'Si) 
Tt^i   "rraXiv   et^   wkovaiwrepo^    airdprmp    iarij    [SfjXov]    Sri    Kara 
tA    avTo     Biicaiop     tovtop     ap-^ew     top     epa     awdpTayp     SeTja-ci^ 
ofiom^     Sc     teal    top    evjepela     hia<f>ipoPTa    t^p     dp<j>njff7}Tovp- 

§  8  TfiJi'      Bi       iXevBeplap.      ravro      Se      rovrot^      a-vpL^i^a-€Tai     xal  n 

II  TTCpl  Ta<F  api^TOKpaTia^  hr\  t§?  dperi]^*  u  jdp  Ti9  el?  dpi€i- 
PQ}p  dvTJp  €11}  Twp  aXXmp  rmv  ip  t^  woXiTevp^ari  inrovhamp 
oPTtaPf  TOVTOP  €ipai  Bel  xvpwp  KaTa  ravTO  Bitcatop,  ovkovp 
el   teal   TO    ttXtjBo^   elvai  je  Set  tcvptop  Biori  tcpeiTTOV^  ewrl  rmp 

15  oXijtuPf  xdp  eh  »}  wXeiov^  fiev  tov  €p6<i  iXdrrov^  Be  Tmp 
TToXXiap    xpelTTov^     wat    t<Sp    dXXmp^    tovtov^    dp    Beoi    Kvpiov^ 

§  9  elpat  p^aKXop  17   to  irXtjBo^,     irdpra  Brj  Tavr    eoifce  TTOietP  <f>ape'  la 

15  U^at  M\  B6^uv  P*  (corrector),  96^cu€  Aid.,  U^(U€p  P-' Q**  T^^  Plutarch  Bk. 
and  P*  {iM  hand)  ||  yap  <aK:>  Koraes  BkA  <:aj'>  7*!^  Goltling  ]|  17  [S^Xoi^ 
oTt]  Camerarius  Bk.^,  Vahlen  {Bnira^^e  tu  Ar.  Pottik  iv»  433)  tries  lo  save  3rt  at 
least,  Comp.  also  Bonitz  Ar,  Simi,  I,  p,  58  «.  (1)  ll  -20  rojJrotj]  roiJro  Xqw%  P***** 
Plutarch  An,  toot-*  r<rwf  Q^  T^vAId.  Bk.     ||     17  ^^vt^\f  woie?i'  11=  Plutarch  Bk. 


16  8tjX.*v  ^fip  »f  ktA]  Comp.  vtt(vi). 
3  §  3  '*-  1 1407  b)  ih»  cff  ^XU  irXfiw  rOnf 
hXKfjiv  €{fir6pwv,  Kara  t6  dkiyapx^^^* 
SiKajLOf  dpx^^*'  (Silica  tof  /xdv'os.  S  US  EM. 
(593  l») 

17  iraXLK=^aft,  in  this  case  as  in  the 
former, 

18  TtJv  Iva  0,vdvrmv]  This  is  called 
Ti'joaivis  in  VI [(vi),  3  §  3. 

§8  a  I  if^l  Tds  etp.  hd  -rTJs  apmfis] 
Cp.  c.  5  §  5  «.  (508),  c.  7  §§  3,  4  with 
K/f.  (536,  8).     SusEM.  (893) 

There  provisionally  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  monarch  whose  rule  he  subsequently 
justifies  even  in  the  best  state,  cc,  16,  17  ; 
viz.  efs  rtf  a^eivtuiy  oHjp  rwv  oNXtifir  rOtv  iv 
T^  roXtre tJ^an  tfirw^niusv  Bvrtav.  All  the 
governing  class  ate  good,  but  he  is  pre- 
eminent in  goodness. 

14  il  KQ.I  T^  ttXtjOos  ktX]  Com  p.  PI. 
Gf^r^f.  489  E  fir.  (Kalon).     Susrm.  (894) 

§§9,  10  irdvra  Bii t&vt«hctX1  Aristotle 
here  returns  to  what  he  has  already 
developed  above  c.  11,  so  that  the  inquiry 
has  not  made  any  real  advance*  L- 
Stein  {Zeitschrift  f.  d*  g.  Staais^mssen- 
schafi  IX.  p,  1,^7)  and  Hildenbrand 
(p,  4^1)  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the 
negative  result  which  rejects  as  incorrect 
all  these  one-sided  claims,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  passages  in  the  whole 
work,  since  it  proves  most  clearly  how 
nearly  Aristotle  grasped  the  true  concep- 


tion of  a  state,  as  elevated  above  all  par- 
ticular opjx>sing  interests^  although  he 
could  not  quite  attain  to  it,  ** since  the 
autocratic  conception  of  authority  had  not 
been  able  anywhere  in  Greece  to  rise 
above  the  conflict  of  parties  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  own  activity,  and  even 
Aristotle  was  unacquainted  with  the  only 
means  of  elevating  it  above  this  conflict, 
namely,  true  constitutional  monarchy," 
cp.  Introti,  p*  44  ff*  Hildenbrand  rightly 
remarks  in  answer  to  Stein,  that  it  is  just 
this  negative  result  which  leads  to  the 
positive  construction  of  an  ideal  state, 
built  upon  this  foundation.  Hilden- 
brand however  has  also  failed  to  see  that 
even  at  this  point  something  more  than 
Ihe  mere  negative  result  has  been  attain- 
ed, and  that  one  claim  at  any  rate,  viz. 
that  of  superior  merit,  is  only  provision- 
ally reject  ed^— whether  it  be  the  case  that 
the  excellence  of  remarkable  individuals 
is  suptrior  or  inferior  to  that  of  the 
general  mass  of  citizens.  Comp.  Aristotle's 
own  express  statements  17  §§  S-  ^  «"• 
^680,  68i),  viri  {\).  I  §  6  «,  (i4p5)r 
which  contain  by  implication  the  positive 
result,  that  only  two  forms  of  government 
can  t>e  the  best,  viz.  those  which  rest 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
opposite  conditions,  an  ideal  monarchy 
and  an  aristocracy.  The  immediate  con* 
text  §§  1 1 , 1 3  shows  that  Aristotle  desires 
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pop    Srt    Tovrmv    rwif    Spo^p    ovB^h    opdo^    i<mf    KaB"    op    d^i-  (VII) 

ov^Ttp    aifTol    pL€P    ap)^€tp    TOiV    S*    aX\oi;<j    vwo    tjipwp    ap'^eaffat 

§  10  wdpra^s.      fcal    ydp    S^    Kal    wpo^i    rov^    Kar    aperTjp    dftovpra^ 

31  Kvpiovi     €ivai    Tov     TroXtTevfiaTOf;^    ipioiwi    Be     Kal     rov^     Kara 

wXovTOPf    €')(Oiep     av     Xeyeip     rd     wX^Ot}     Xoyop     rtud     hiKaiov* 

ovBkp   yap    KmXvei    Trore    to    irX^ffos    eivai   /BeXriop   t&>i^    oXljfap 

Kal    7rXov<TmT€pop^    ovj^    0J9    Kaff    eKatrrop    dXX     m     d0p6ov^, 

§  11         Sio    Kal    7r/jo9    Tijp    aTTopiap,    tjp    ^r^rovat    Kal    Trpo^aXXovtrl 

3<5  Tt^'e?,    ivBl^erai    tovtop    top    Tpowop     dirainap    (dwopov<Ti    yap  is 

Tii/e9     TTOTepop     T63     pop.oB^T'^     vofjiod€n}T€OP,    ^ovXofxeptp     Tide- 

affai    Tov^    opOoTaTovs    pofiov^j   7rpo<i    to    twp    ^cXriopniP    cifp,- 

39  <f>€pop    j;    wpo^    to    tSp    TrXeiopwp),    oTap    avp^^alpj}    to    Xej^^ej/. 

§1ST<J    yap    opdop    XrfTrriop    lam^'    to    S"    Tcra)?    opffop    irpo^    to    rfj^ 

2B  6p&0s  Q^  Aid.  and  P'  (ist  hand,  altered  by  the  same  hand}  II  36  {dTropovai... 
39  T\€itviM)¥)  Bernays ;  earlier  editions  have  a  full  stop  at  awairraf  and  no  parenthesis 
H     37  ^vkofiivifi  <yt:>  Schneider    ||    4.0  ydp  Sttsem-,  B'  m  Plutarch  BJt,  Susem.* 


distinctly  to  express  tbi&  here.  See  tin, 
(597*  59^)*     SOSEM.  (e&5) 

28  TiBv  Bpwv  o^«Xs  lerKj  Cp.  9  g  i  «. 
None  of  the  *stand.irdSj'  i.e.  the  defining 
principles  upon  which  they  claim  to 
govern, 

§  10  31  Kvptovs  itvoi  TOW  iroXiTci- 
jLttTOf  ]   to  control  the  governing  body. 

33  rit  irXrfiot  flvat  piXrvov  t»v 
^XCy^^v]  This  is  the  thesis  which  Grotc 
is  striving  to  prove  throughout  his  history, 
taking  the  Athenian  Demos  as  his  great 
example*  fie  dwells  upon  the  sacrifices 
of  which  it  was  capable  at  Sabniis  and 
Aigennusae,  upon  its  financial  honesty, 
as  attested  by  an  undebased  coinage,  and 
its  wise  moderation  in  the  hour  of  triumph » 
when  after  the  unparalleled  provocations 
of  the  Thirty  it  consented  to  a  general 
amnesty  J  B.C.  403.  The  appeals  made 
to  the  humanity  and  cnthu-^iasm  of  the 
multitude  had  most  chance  of  success^  as 
the  cases  of  P aches  and  Diagoras  prove. 
Against  all  this  must  be  set  the  panic 
And  terror  at  the  time  of  the  mutilation  of 
Ihe  Hcrmae  and  the  hasty  condemnation 
of  the  generals  at  Alhcns^  the  trouldcs  of 
Corey ra  and  Samos»  and  other  occasional 
outbursts  of  popular  fury  like  the  Scytal- 
ism  at  Argos. 

54  ovx  *^^  *^^'  licacrTOv]  See  the 
parallel  expression  in  c-  1 1  §  i  and  the 
noi€  on  11.  7  %  1. 

Ill  35  tifrov<rt...T%v€s]  Was  this 
also  in  writing?    Susem.  (fiW) 

irp0pdXXovoi,J    "bring   forward    as    a 


problem";  whence  Trp6^\-Tif££i. 

36  TOUTOK  TOV  Tpoiroy  dirciVTiiv,.,39 
trav  flrv|LpaCvD  ''^^J  ^'^y  ^**=^  *i^t  **s 
follows  (in  §  12)  in  the  case  supposed. 

37  rCOnr^kJ  Properly,  to  enact* 
But  Herod.  I.  iq,  u.  177  of  Solon. 

39  tA  Xcx0^v]  That  is,  the  case 
when  the  aggregate  merit  of  the  grdt 
majority  surpasses  that  of  prominently 
able  individual  men.     Slskm.  (B9T) 

§  13  40  T^  ydp  dp06v  Xiprr^v  t^mn] 
The  problem  is  to  hnd  the  standard  to 
which  the  most  upright  laws  {noiH 
6p6oTdTQVf  v6^ov^)  must  conform,  Here 
the  right  must  be  taken  to  mean  the 
equably  right,  and  the  equably  right 
regards  the  interest  of  the  whole  city 
and  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  For 
ro-wT— aequaliter  Shilleto  tjuoles  Plato 
/mws  VIK  805  A  Xavpofidrtiat  aU  r6fwM 
KcU  rOiv  dXXwr  ov\wv  KOiinitvla  nal  roit 
dtfBpdffUf  (<ni  xpo^rerayfjiiinj  r<yu>i  i^Kiiru : 
Ef^in.  991  A  fffWf  hk  TW  iXdrrovof  tX^op 
AarriiK  re  r&y  ^fi^ovm ;  Dem.  Df  Pare 
59,  18  i'tuls  oih-e  <fVfx^pwi  out*  tfftiii  otVc 
jcaXiif  Tpoeiff&f  ^tMi>c^las ;  Isocr.  Pan€gyr^ 
77  0vv9r^Kai...aXTUft^  a*  tirws  Kal  KOi»m 
dn<poTip<Hi  ix^^^'tf  and  probably  Soph, 
P^lo£t,  758.  Though  restored  in  A/. 
II.  6  §  20,  it  is  not  elsewhere  certain  in 
Aristotle.  It  is  however  a  v.  1.  Vl(iv). 
14  §  11,  Nic.  Eth.  11.  6  §  6.  Also  found 
in  Rhet.  ad  AUx.  9  §  io»  1430  a  1,  a*' 
ftfvt  irai  iroiywt  r/Mt  ai)rot)f  wpoijfpf.p^t$tk 
(?  a  citation). 
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41  irokem^    8X179    trv^^epov    xal    irpof;    to    koivov    to    xaiv    iroXtTrnv  (VII) 
woXiTi]^    Se     tcowfi    fjL€p    6    ^€T€)(mp    Tov    ap^up    Kol    ap^ecrfiat 
M4  a  ecTTt,    Ka0     €ica<rT7}v    Be    7ro\i,T€iap    erepo?,    wpo^    Bk    TfjP    apl- 
tm^v     6     Bvvd^epo^i     Koi     7rpoatpovfL€PO<}    ap^etrdat     xal     ap'^^i.v 

'       a  3  7rp09     TOV    ^lop     TCkP     KaT      dpETI^V, 

<apt0fjLop  etep  oXijoi  TrdfLwav  ot  ttjv  aperrjp  ^^Dj^e?,  Tipa 
<Set  SteXeiP  rpowop;  ^  to  oXlyoi  Trpo?  to  epyop  Bel  CKOTrelp, 
<el  SvvaTol  Btot/ceip  T7}p  ttoXip  ^  Toaoujoi  to  'TtXtjOo^ 
<waT    elpcu   iroXip   i^   avrwPj  > 

nS4  a  t  Tphi}  icard  Schneider,  perhaps  righlly  ||  3  tAf  after  ^for  omitted  by 
Q^'T^'and  I**(isthand) 

laSj  b  9  **  Conring  Thurot  (by  Suscm.*  placed  after  13  airrQp)^  see  Comm.  /t. 
(599).  Spengel  a-ssumes  either  a  lacuna  before  this  passage,  or  that  it  should  be 
transposed  to  follow  either  (i)  1183  a  40  rat  d\\at  or  (1}  1383  b  8  rp^wotf  \\  Si 
Suscm.',  S^  r  n  Plutarch  Bk.  Susem.  ^"^  in  the  text  l|  it  ite>itiy  rdi^  Q'^ T^^^ Plutarch 
Bk.    [|    II  HI  Schneider,  probably  right 

41  TToXCrris  S4  Koiv^  \kkv  lerX]  A 
neat  formula  summing  up  the  results  of 
cc.  I — 9. 

1184  a  I  Ka6'  JKcfcrn^v  61  iroXiri^av 
lTip«]  See  c.  i  §  10  «.  (440)-  Slsem, 
(598) 

1284  a  I  irpA«  S4,..3  apcrijv]  In 
the  best  constitution,  the  better  class 
i^iXrloirft)  coincides  not  merely  with 
the  majority  but  even  with  the  whole 
mass  of  ciliyens :  cp  iv(vit).  9  §  3;  13 
§§9,  10;  Vlltv).  7  §§  ^~4*  Thurot 
rightly  remarks  that  after  the  negative 
amwcr  §^  5  —  10  w.  (595)  to  the  question 
first  raised  in  §4,  this  paragraph  §§  ii» 
13  also  contains  the  germs  of  a  positive 
answer.  Indeed,  when  §  6  is  transposed 
to  follow  directly  upon  it,  the  answer 
is  continued  in  the  context  without 
interiuption  of  the  connexion.  Thurot  is 
no  less  right  when  he  observes  that  this 
solution  is  no  Jirrcf  answer  to  the  former 
questions,  but  as  regards  its  form  is  only 
an  answer  to  the  subordinate  question  of 
§  1 1  itself.  There  is  therefore  a  con- 
siderable hiatus  after  §  j  1.  Ihit  Thurot 
is  scarcely  correct  and  clear  when  he 
assumes  that  it  can  be  supplied  from  §§ 
11,  11  if  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  "in 
a  state  where  there  are  virtuous  men,  rich 
men,  nobles,  and  a  mass  of  citi2ens, 
power  belongs  to  all  those  uho  have  true 
civic  virtue,  this  being  something  different 
from  moral  virtue  not  only  under  an  ideal 
government  but  everywhere  else."  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  rather  expect  the 
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conclusion  that  in  the  best  constitution^ 
all  citizens  ought  to  have  equal  rights, 
and  that  the  true  aristocracy  is  one 
in  which  all  citizens  are  provided  with 
sufficient  property*  Hut  where  the  excel* 
lence  (ipfnj)  of  the  few  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  many,  especially  if  neither  exceed  a 
certain  amount,  in  default  of  other  means 
of  satisfying  the  claims  of  both  parties, 
either  the  exercise  of  full  citizenship,  or 
else  the  merely  passive  right  of  being  elect- 
ed to  office  (11  §  B  «.  569),  must  depend 
on  a  moderate  property  qualification,  and 
wealth  }>e  intnxlucet]  as  a  supplementary 
consideration.  Thus,  although  inferior  to 
aristocracy,  this  government,  i.e.  Polity, 
would  still  t>e  included  among  the  normal 
forms,  and  would  in  such  a  case  l>c  better 
than  democratic  equality.  Sitskm.  (B9i) 
1  6  8vviijxevos  KoX  trpoai.po^^cv««] 
Comp,  To/.  IV.  5  I  I  !♦  1  26  b  9;  oCfTiyap 
6  irpoatpovfiftfoi  d&ifatQy  5^,  o\f&*  o  5uva- 
^piys  ^Tf  vpoaipQv/Ji€vot  ^i  6id^o\o^  ^  tf^va^, 
8  6  1183  b  o  cl  Si  T<Jv  dpi^^v  .13 
irAXiK  IJ  wurmvi  '*Hut  if  the  posstssors 
of  virtue  are  altogether  few  in  number, 
how  should  we  decide  (Bernays :  set  the 
limits)?  Or  must  their  fewness  be  con* 
sidercd  relatively  to  the  task  ;  are  they 
competent  to  administer  the  city  or,  in 
other  words,  numerous  enough  to  form 
a  city  themselves?"  Schneider  rightly 
saw  that  the  last  sentence  contained  a 
single  supposition:  able  to  manage  the 
city,  because  strong  enough  to  form  a 
city  by  themselves. 
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ii84a4         ^*    ^^    '^^'^    icrriv   el<r    toctoi/toj/    Siatpeprnv    fcar     ap^ri}^    UTrep- VIII 
5  fioXi^v,    fj   TrXeioir?    /iei/    ei'ov    /t'}    fUvroi    Svvarol   frXjjpmfia   iror- 
pey(€(r6ai    7roXe&»9,    mtrre    fir)    avfi^X'tjT^v    etvai    ttjv    raJv    aWwv 
ap€T7}p    Trdm^tiiv   fJLTjSe    rrjp    BvvafiiP    avrmp    ttju   ttoXitiktjp    wpo^  (p.  Sa) 
ttIp  itc€wti>pj  el  xXeioy^i  ^l  S'   el9,  Trji/  ifcetpov  fiopoVf  ovxen   Be- 
riop  T0VT0V<;  /^epo^  ttoXcw^*  ahifcjja-oprat  yap  €i^toufieimi  rmp  tatop, 
10  apKTOi  ToaovTov  tear    dp€TT}p   oin-e^    Kal   ttjp  iroXiTtKrjp   Svvafitp' 
§  14  Sxrwep    yap    Beov   eV   dpdp^irotq  €Iko<;  etpat   top  rotourov.      o0€v 
BrjXop    on    teal    rrjp    pop^deaiap  dvcirfKaiov  etpat  wept  tov^  taov^;  i 
Kal  rm  yivei  fcal  rrj  hvpdfiei^  Kara  Sc  rmp  roiovrmp  ovfc  eari  p6fio<f. 
avrol   yap    cla-t    pifio^,      /cal  yap   yeXolo^   dp   ett)    vo^oOerup  Ti? 


1^84  a  4  tli\  th  r  M'  P*  and  apparently  P*  (ist  handj    ||   5  avwrir  V  M* 


vupa- 


§  13  T 184  a  4  TdrovTov  %\.tx^pmy,., 
6  w<rT<  1^1^...]  So  pree mine nt,., that  the 
roerit  of  the  rest  is  not  commensunible. 

4  Kar  dprrqs  WtppoXiiir]  'in  excess 
of  merit'— ljy  reo^ion  of  his  exalted 
merit.  So  A';  Etk.  ix.  4  §  6.  10  §  5  i} 
virep^<t\7f  T^s  0tXio*  =  friendship  iti  the 
extreme,  or  cxalteti  friendship. 

Two  cases  are  distinguished:  (i)  one 
such  prince  of  men,  (i)a  number  of  them 
loo  small  to  form  the  *  complement'  of  a 
city.  Com  p.  for  rX^pwjtta  VM(iV),  4  §  12 
and  PL  j^e/,  tl-  371  E  (where  the  sense 
is  slightly  diffirrent). 

5  ^ 'n-X(£ovt...6  ir<5X«ws]  The  second 
case  hardly  belongs,  strictly  speaking*  to 
this  place,  since  it  requires  that  one  kind 
of  collective  virtue  be  added  to  another; 
and  in  this  kind  of  calculation  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  where  to  stop 
adding  particular  men  to  the  virtuous 
minority,  while  the  result  of  the  calcula- 
tion  varioi  according  to  our  decision. 
Therefore  Aristotle  in  what  follows 
neglects  this  case  entirely  and  does  not 
construct  from  it  a  'truest'  form  of 
aristocracy  beyond  and  alxjve  the  true 
one.  Comp.  c.  17  §  5,  iB  §  i  with  ««. 
(678,  6H2}.     SusKM.  (600) 

y  Tijv  TfoXiiTi*njv]  In  other  words, 
T"^  rp6t  t6  fp>o»'  t^itvafxaf  (Congreve). 

9  (ilposj  The  phrase  ^^f  el»'cu  =  >jie' 
rixft^  or  KoufiovfiVTiji  ir6X«tiit :  see  IV(VIJ)* 
4§6;8§i,§6;9§4.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  indispensable  adjuncts  {wy  drev 
ooK  dv  <ri^  TdXif)  which  are  excluded  from 
the  franchise.  *The  conditions  of  corn- 
mon  political  life  cease  to  be  applicable ; 
the  great  man  is  not  an  equal  amongst 
ctjtitds    to    be    bound    by    equal    rules' 


(Bradley).  Trans.:  *' these  men  must  cease 
to  be  accounted  mcrafjers  of  the  city. 
For  they  will  be  wronged  if  they  are 
deemed  worthy  of  mere  equality  when 
they  are  so  far  superior  {danffot)  in  merit 
and  civil  ca[>acjty."  See  ii.  7  |  18  »., 
viu(v).^i§3. 

1 1  w<nrffi  jdp  0fiv]  Comp.  §  35  and 
w.  (615).  Aristotle  could  hardly  express 
more  strongly  how  improbable  he  himself 
considers  this  cai*e.  His  reasons  for 
considering  it  notwithstanding  are  no 
doubt  those  mentioned  in  8  §  1  for 
the  consideration  of  other  no  less  im- 
probable cases.  Cp.  rt.  (541)  and  Introd, 
p.  70  f.  See  also  «.  (678)  on  tiL  17.  5. 
Bradley  H^ilmica  p.  239  rightly  traces 
this  thought  to  its  origin  in  Plato's 
Poittkiit.     SusEM.  (601) 

Plato's  words  are  irao-wi^  -yelp  ittdpijv  76, 
sc.  rV  dp&ijif  iro\iT€iaiff  iKKptriow^  dtcfw 
de&v  ii^  ayBpunrtav^  ix  tup  diXXfaw  roXtretui', 

303  «■ 

§  14  13  ica.T<i  =  anent^  applicable  to, 
binding  upon;  and  not  necessarily 
*  against'.  Even  the  rule  of  law  does 
not  bind  such  men. 

*^This  sentence  rcard^  tuv  TOioiVow  ovk 
tiTTt  ¥6jfu}f  occurs  word  for  word  in  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galalians,  c.  5  v.  13, 
suggesting,  at  all  events^  a  direct  adapta- 
tion from  Aristotle."    (T.  L.  Heath.) 

1 4  a^ol  Y(>^p  fliTi  viSp.ot]  Comp.  17 
§  a  «.  (675).     SusEM.  (601  h) 

**Comp.  the  identical  sentiment  in  St 
Paul  Ki>mans  c.  1  v.  14,  where  iairraii 
«tV4  vojuOT  is  applied  to  i&»r^  rk  /a^  Ix^yra 
»6fjijo¥f  further  descril>ed  (v.  15)  as  men 
who  do  by  nature  (^tVci)  the  same  things 
as  the  law  prescribes,  i.e.  men  who  have 


Ill  13,  15] 
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1 5  iretpwfiepo^    Kar     avrwv,      Xijoiev    yap    av    t<r«w?    mt€p   ^KiniaBk-  (VIII) 
1^9    €1^    Tovi   Xcoirra?    Sij/jLtjyopovprmp    rtSp    haavTroSmu    real   to 
§  15  taov   d^tovpTwv   wdifTa^   e^eiv.       Bio    fcal   TtOevrat   rov   oarpata- 

i6   Sij^f'yopoiJvrwi'  P*  and  M'  (tst  hand),    itf^ovpy^dyriiiv  V      [|      17  ffiA  Kcd 

1384  b  34  vokiifiP  Krohn  regards  as  a  spurious  addition  ;  against  this  view  see  Comm* 
«.  (601  b) 


I  moml  virtue"   (T.    L.    Heath).     Comp. 
Nk,  Eih*  IV,  8  §  10,  1 118  a  3^,  oloc  v4^t 

15  'AvTurfl^vnf]  The  celebrated 
pupil  of  Soc rales  who  founded  the  Cynic 
school.  The  quotaliori  is  probably  from 
his  work  no\iTtA-<jy,  *The  Statesman* : 
cp.  A.  Miiller  £>€  Antistkcuis  Cynici  ifita 
tt  script n  p.  64  (Marburg  i860):  Zeller 
SQcraUs  and  Socratics  p,  333  w.  (41)  and 
c.  13  generally t  p,  284  ff.  Eng.  tr.  SusEMc 
(6M) 

Treatment  of  disproportwnate  eminence 
in  the  imperfect  amstituticns :  §§  15— 'J  3. 

Motives  of  self-preservation  lead  de- 
mocracies to  resort  to  Ostracism :  §§  1 5* 
16,  This  has  a  counterpart  in  the 
execution  by  violence  of  eminent  cilizens 
which  tyrants  practL*ie  (§§  17,  iS),  and  in 
the  iXJUcy  pursued  by  sovereign  states 
(Persia,  Athens)  in  humbling  their 
subjects,  §  iQ. 

Compare  G rote's  masterly  defence  of 
Ostracism:  c»  31,  iv.  pp.  300—213. 

§16  17  SiS  , , .  AoTpaicurjtoivl  It  is 
improbable  that  this  conception  of  Osira- 
cism  is  the  correct  one.  It  was  resorteil 
to  rather  when  two  party  leaders  had 
each  about  the  same  number  of  followers 
and  thus  the  machinery  of  the  stale  was 
likely  to  be  brought  lo  a  dead  lock.  In 
such  ca5^es»  the  removal  of  one  converted 
the  other  into  the  leading  statesman. 
This  at  any  rate  was  the  significance 
of  this  institution  at  the  best  periot!  of 
the  Athenian  democracy^  although  ac- 
cording to  Philochoros,  Fr.  79  b,  it  was 
at  Athens  originally  directed  against  the 
followers  of  the  Peisistratidae  {jwAko?  M 
'TWp^oXai   Ik   rwf    ddo^tiir ...i^oaTpaxia- 

LrtifmMvilo%'  ^€t4  tqBtqv  5^  ifareXi/^  rb 
vom,  ore  tovs  Tupdartrntf^  KariXvtrfif^  owtat 
ffVi^tK^Xr}  Kal  roin  iplXom  tti>r... Miiller 
Frag.  hist.  g?\  h  p,  397.  3  ^) '  ^^^  ^\^^* 
where  too  it  may  have  had  a  similar 
origin.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  here 
Aristotle  really  adheres  to  the  original 
intention  of  Ostracism  (so  Seeliger  in 
Jahriuf  PhihL  CXV.  1877  742,  n,  8) 
though  on  the  other  hand  in  his  remarks 


further  on,  §  13^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  refers  to  its  later  degeneracy 
[n,  613).  This  institution  prevailed  at 
Athens  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
until  the  latter  half  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  or  even  later  {«,  613)^  at  Argos, 
viiHv).  3  §  3  «,  (1509  b),  Megara, 
Syracuse,  Mitel  us,  and  Ephesus,  At 
Athens  the  question  whether  there  should 
be  an  Ostracism  in  any  particular  year  was 
regularly  debated  and  voted  on  in  the  popu- 
lar assembly.  If  the  result  was  affirmative, 
a  day  was  6xed  for  another  meeting  of 
Ihe  Assembly,  at  which  at  least  6000 
citizens  had  to  be  present :  so  Frankel  and 
before  him  Lugebd  On  the  trnture  atut  his- 
torical sigttijkance  of  Ostracism  at  Athens 
in  the  Suppl,  to  the  Jahrb.  f  FkiiaL 
N.  S.  IV.  p.  141  ff.  Here  every  citizen 
who  possessed  a  vote  wrote  on  a  potsherd 
the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished 
to  banish,  and  the  man  who  was  thus 
designated  by  the  majority  had  to  leave 
Athens  within  10  days  for  a  term  of  ten 
years,  subsequently  diminished  to  five  ;  he 
might  however  be  recalled  before  that 
time  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly,  See 
Schomann  pp.  tSs,  338,  395  Eng.  tr.  with 
Frank  els  corrections  op,  cit.  p.  93  f.  «, 
I  :  cp.  pp.  14  fif.  52,  80 fir.  SUSEM.  (603) 
One  part  of  {lie  Berlin  papyrus,  on 
which  hardly  decipherable  fragments  of 
Aristotle's  A^ypusliiiv  iroXirefa  have  Ijeen 
discovered,  relates  to  the  establishment 
of  ostracism.  'Aristotle  distinguishes 
two  phases  in  the  development  of  this 
institution.  At  first  the  dread  of  a  re- 
storation of  the  l*eisistratidae  prevailed, 
and  (a)  relatives  or  friends  of  Hippias 
and  1 1 i pparchus  wc re  banished .  La ler  on , 
as  a  settled  institution,  it  fell  upon  {h]  any 
who  by  preponderant  influence  threaten- 
ed to  become  dangerous  to  democratic 
equality,  such  as  Aristeides  and  Xan- 
thippos.'  Diets  testores  iirl  ^v  wy  'Elr^c- 
l^trTiSav  roiJ?  r^t^  rvfxivvwy]  iplXovi  wcrr/id- 
Ki^aVf  fjLfra  Si  rath-a  tuiv  d[in-iwo\iTem>- 
piivhjv  (?)  Srrav]  ti%  dq  ^xv  Mf'i"<*^  [3Ju[»'0jtiiv]. 
The  name  of  Aristeides  is  recovered  from 
a  brief  excerpt  in  pseudo-Heracleides 
Midler /Va^.  j¥f J/.  Gr.  n.p.  309,  7  of  the 
very  passage  which  is  but  half  recovered 
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nOAlTIKHN  r  13. 


[TIL  i:l  15 


(Tfiov    at     S^^oKparovfieifai     woXei^f    Sia    rriv     rotavTTjv     atriap' (VUll 

avrai    jap    St;    BoKOvai    SiwKetv    tt^v    lo-OTTjra    fioKiara    7r^i'T6)i/, 

,  ao  &<rT€    TQv<i    hoKovura^    vw€p€')^€tP    Svpafi€t    Bui    irXovrov    rj    iroXv- 

|l6  (f>tXiai>    7j    Tiva    aXXr^if    7ro\tri.KT}P    inxv^    warpaKt^oif    teal    p,€- 

0iuTa(rav    ix    t^9    iroXew^    y(pQVov^    mptdfjlvov^.      fivdoXoyelrai  n 

Se     KOi     Toijq     ^Apyovavra<;      rr»if     ^HpatcXia      KaTaXtTrehf      Std 

rotavrrfp    alrlaV      ov     y^p     iffiXciv     avrou     dyetp    t^v     Wpyw 

«S  fJLera    twv     aXXmv     w     vwep^aXXopra     ttoXi)     rwi*     irXtorrip^v. 

Sto     Kal    Toi/<?    ^Ifiyopja^     Trji'     rvpavpiBa    koL    tt^p     UeptavSpov 

Spa<rv^ovX(i>    avp^ffovXiap    oi'^    airXw^i    oiijriop    opdio'i    iwtrifjbap 

§  17  (<^airl    yap    top    JleplaiSpop    €lw€ip    ^€P    ovBkv    wpo<i   rov   irep.- 

ip$ipra     Krjpv/ca     trepl     t;;?     cv^^ovXia^;,     a^aipovi*ra     Se     rai)? 

30  vw€p€')(ovTa<;      t<Zp     ara^vrnp      ofiaXvpai      r^p      apovpau*      Wep 

aypoovmo^   fiep    rov    fc^pvfco^    tov    jtpo^ipov   tt)v    air  tap  ^    diray- 

19  ravTat  Top  M  P*    l|    3oicoii<n  omitted  by  11*    JJ     ^uiKtiM]  ptrsecuniur  WiUmm   \\ 
10  xoXu^utcw  P*  (tsl  hand),  yf>.  woXu^tXfa*'  corr*^  in  the  margin  of  P^ 


to  us:  KK^itrBhyfi  rdv  trtpi  6tnpaKwp^ov 
vSfiov  tlafiy^aaTOf  or  iri&T^  BtHi  rovt  ri'pojf- 
witavtaf  (a) '  Kal  ciXXoi  re  wffTpaii.t(r&^ffau 
teat  Hdy^tirrof  koI  'A/JicrrefSrjj  i^).  Dicls 
Ued^r  die  Ikriincr  Frapmntf  p.  30, 

18  Skd  TOLatiTT|v  aLriav]  For  this 
reason,  tlia>t  laws  iirc  only  destined  for 
those  who  arc  more  or  less  on  an  equality, 
while  an  individual  grows  disinclined  to 
be  bound  by  law  m  n report  ion  as  he  rises 
above  this  general  et^iiabty^  If  this  very 
simple  connexion  be  borne  in  mind,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  an  interpolation. 
SUSEM.  {60a  U) 

11  »(rT|Miict^ev]  Note  the  imperfect  ; 
here  certainly  because  Oslracism  wns 
obsolete  in  Aribt<jt]e*s  time*  See  n,  on 
II.  9  §19. 

§  IB  12  |iv6oXo'YitTat  ktK]  "Even  in 
the  story  there  is  a  naive  hint  that 
Herakles  was  out  of  place  in  the  Argo. 
When  he  went  on  board  (he  shipj  it 
threat enetl  to  sink^  and  when  he  took 
hold  of  an  oar,  it  broke  at  once  in  his 
grasp/'  (Prellcr  Gk.  Mylko!.  \\.  p.  324.) 
Pherekydes  of  Leros  (/>-.  67)*  A  nti  machos, 
and  Poseidippos  also  state  that  Herakles 
was  set  on  shore  because  the  Argo  cotii- 
plftined  that  his  weight  was  too  great  for 
her  (Schol  on  A  poll,  Rhod.  I  1290).  but 
Ibis  was  nut  the  only  form  of  the  legend. 
Sec  Apollofl.  BibLi.  19.9*  Herod.  VIL 
193,     SusEM.  (604) 

24  <M&  ydf  ffliXftv]  *'For  the  Argo 
refused  to  carry  (a^ft*-)  him  with  the  rest 


as  far  outweighing  her  crew":   0^f7$a- 

Apollodor.  u  p.  [9* 

17  oiJX  fllwA(i*t  oitiriov  opO«its  imniaaai'] 
'must  not  be  ihoiight  to  blame  it  with 
absolute  justice.' 

§  17  28  4^aar\  ydfi  tov  IIcp£av&povJ 
In  the  account  given  by  Hero< lotos  V.  92, 
the  parts  of  Per  lander  and  Thrasylmlos 
are  reversed  (Vettori).  Aristotle  refers  to 
the  story  again  viii(v).  10 §  13,  f*.{i66^\. 
For  the  tyrant  I'hrasybulos  of  Miletus  s*e 
E.  Curtius  tt.  p.  10^  f.  Eng-  tr.,  and  for 
the  tyrants  of  Miletus  in  general  viii(v). 
5.  8,  «*  1557.  Periander,  ruler  of  Corinth 
probably  from  616  to  5,85,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  at  the  same  lime  most 
tragical  figures  among  the  earUer  Greek 
tyrants,  was  no  doubt  correctly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  all  those 
measures  which  appeared,  not  without 
reason,  to  the  (I reeks  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  Plato  and  Aristotle^  as  in  separ- 
able from  the  lyrannis.  See  ViTi(v),  1 1. 
4  fh  (ijii);  also  VH)(v).  12.  3  hh, 
tI7i5^  *754b  vtii(v).  4  §9,  10  I  16  WW. 
(r^25,  1671)1  E,  Curtius  I.  p.  150  ff. 
Eng.  tr.     StrsEM.  {609) 

Livy  (I.  54)  borrows  the  story  for 
Sextus  Tarquinius  at  Gabii. 

31  <rtivvoi^a-tti]  Comp.  cvvvow  y€»6^ 
^(vo»^  U.  7,  17. 

§  19  33  toiJto  y4p  ^'^^1  Onckcn 
{it.  173)  says  ihal  Aristotle  approves  of 
Ostracism.     It  would  be  as  correct   (or 


riL  13.  20] 
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yetkavTO^    Se    to    a^vfiweaop,    ^rvvvorjaat    top    Spaav^ovXop    ^rt  (VIII) 
§  W  Stt    Tov<;   viT€p€)(0VTa^    apSpa^    dvatpelp).       rovro    yap    ov   ^ovop  4 

Ia-v^if}€p€i     rots     rvpdvvoi^^     ovhk     ^ovov     ol     rvpajwoi     Trowvaiv, 
35  a)OC    ofjLOimq    l^ci     Kol    Trepl    Ta?     okiyap^^iatf    teal     ra?     St^plq- 
fcparia^i*     o     yap    oa-rpafcia^os    Tf)p    avrrjp    C'^et    hvpafLiv    Tpo- 
irov     Tipa     T^     fcoXoveip     roifti      uTrcjoe^ojrra?     fcal     (f^vyaScveip*  (p-  Bj) 
§  It  TO    S     avro    xai    ire  pi    ra^    TroXet?    teal    rd    effpi}    iroiovatP    ol 

IKvpioi    T7}^    8updpL€(a^,    otop    *A07}patQi     flip    wept    ^afxiov^    teal 
40  Xioi;?    If  at    Aea^iovi;     {iwel    yap     Bar  top    iytcparm^    ecr'^op    rf^p 
^PX^'^    ^raweipmaav    ai/Toi)?    wapd     rd<;    avpd^/ca<;)t    6    he    ITcp- 
«84  b  (Tmp   0a(Ti\€v^    M^Sov^    Kal    BafivX€i>ptovs    fcal    rmv    aXKmp    TOi)? 
7r€(f>pop7}fiaTta-fi€Pov^     Std     to    yevia-Bai    ttot     iir     dp')^^     eVe- 
§  30  KOirre  iroWoKt^,      ri   Se   7rpa0Xf}fjLa   kuBoXov  W€pl   wda-a^   iarl « 

•  37  rfl  ra  r  i\f  P^  Qt'  T^     \\    laaUtip  T  M-  F*  Q^  Jt'  AM-  and  P^'^  { ist  hand),  yp, 
tcokoiifiv  P-  (conr.  in  the  margin),  reviser  of  P'  in  the  margin^  afterwards  erased    jl    [koI 
tfiuyaSfikitf}  Valckenaer  (on  Her.  V,  6),  perhaps  rightly  ||  41  irapd]  Tf^  P^'^Q^T^'Ald. 
1 184  b  1  iHtrKowre  T\    iwicKwrrt  P' 


rather  incorrect)  to  deduce  from  this  ex* 
position  his  approval  of  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  tyrants.  In  point  of  fact, 
he  approves  of  both,  but  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  Democracy  and  Tyrannis 
reipectively,  two  forms  of  govemment 
which  he  condemns  and  pronounces  to 
l>e  degenerate  types.  See  however  n. 
(614).      SUSEM.  (fiO€) 

35  hyLoUo^  Ix^i]  ^-^*  tFVfi^ipit^  it  is 
the  interest  of  oligarchies  and  democracies 
and  accordingly  they  lake  such  measures* 

§  19  58  vqil  rds  tnSXfis  Kal  rA  I9vi]] 
*in  the  case  of  cities  and  nations'  (und. 
subject  to  them).  See  n.  (u)  and  the 
references  there  given*     Susem-  (607) 

39  'AOfivawi  piv  iffpl  SajAtoiis]  Aris- 
totle is  thinking  of  the  famous  Saitiian 
revolt,  44 1— 440  B.C.,  see  E.  Curtius  It. 
p.  47  r  If.  Eng.  Ir. ;  Von  Wilamowitz 
A  Its  Kydathcn  p*  11  f.     SusEM.  (608) 

40  XCovs  Kol  AfO'SCcnit]  Sam  OS, 
Chios,  and  Lesbos  were  tne  only  indepen- 
dent  states  amongst  the  allies  of  Athens. 
In  the  year  414  however,  the  Chians 
were  compelleil  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  to  pull 
down  their  new  walls:  Thuc.  I  v.  51. 
'ITie  revolt  of  Mitylene  (418)  and  almost 
all  the  other  cities  of  Lesbos*  and  their 
punishment  (417)  are  noticed  viJj(v).  4. 
6  w.  (1548) :  see  E*  Curtius  Jir.  pp.  100  ff. 
118  n  Eng.  ir,     SUSEM.  (Mfl) 

liTfl    7ap...4i     irofwL    rds    crvv&ijKas] 

fL 


*  For  as  soon  as  they  had  firmly  grasped 
empire  they  humbled  these  stales  in 
violation  of  the  compacts  made  with 
them/  It  is  clear  from  «.  (609)  that 
this  is  not  true  of  the  Lesbianii ;  even  in 
regard  to  the  Chians  and  the  Samians  it 
scarcely  holds  good  (Schlosser).  SusEM. 
(ftlO) 

For  ivtl  Carrol' =  as  soon  as,  Shtlleto 
compares  Demcisth.  Panfaen,  §  4T  p, 
978,  18,  Cotwn  §  I  p,  i357t  ^8:  Plato 
Prota^.  515  C  iTciSdv  Qhrrav  avvi^  ni  rd. 
Xf^d^tfvaj  Ak\  I,  105  A  idv  daTTo^  tls  tcv 

1284  b  1  Tois  Tr«+povii)juiT4<rfiivoTis 
ktX]  *UTio  had  become  haughty  from 
having  once  held  empire/  The  meaning 
of  ^Tti,  Ho  have  been  in  authority^  or  *to 
have  reached  empire,'  is  worth  noting. 
It  seems  a  metaphorical  parallel  to  ir* 
iLipoi*  tlvm.^  or  ^ir^  tvQfia^  Kivtt^Bai,  Com- 
pare perhaps  Dem.  Philipp.  i  g  7  p.  41,  4 
^  ixl  7-71   ro*a LITIS   4Bt\-ffayjT€   y€¥4<T9ai 

a  hriKortrft.  iroXAdicis]  *used  often  to 
reduce.'  Cyrus  and  the  Lydians,  Herod. 
I.  1 56  :  externally  regartietl,  his  conduct 
was  certainly  unusually  mild.  In  regard 
to  the  Babylonians  see  Herod.  itL  159 
(Eaton).  Comp.  Duncker's  History  of 
Antiquity  (ed.  4)  iv»  i>p.  334  flf.,  4641^^ 
477  rfl  (voK  VI.  cc*  6,  7»  f4  Eng.  Ir.). 
StfSEM.  (611) 
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noAiTiKaN  r.  la 


[IIL  13.  20 


Tfi^    m-oXiTcla^f    ical    ra?     op9a^'    at    fi^ev    yap    irapeK^efiijKVtai  {VUlj^ 

5  wpOf;    TO     IBiov    mroiiKOiTOva'ai     tovto     hprncnv^     ov    fi^p     ilXXa 

Trepl     Tfli?     TO     tcotP^P     dyaOoif     iTri^aKoirovaaf;     t6p     avrov     c^^et 

§  31  rpoirop.      BtjXou    Si    rovro    xal     errl    rSv     aXktap    re^foSi'     xal 

eirtiTTTipMP'      ovT€     yap     ypatf>cv<;     ida-^tep     dp      top     vTrepfidX* 

Xovra     TTO&t     t^9     avfifJLerpla^     ^%f*^     to     ^tpopj     ovS"     el     Bta- 

10  (filpoc     tA     fcakXof;,     ovre     irpvfipap     pav7rr}y6f;     f)     t£p     aXXtap 

n    fiopimp    tSp    tt}^    peWf    ovSk    S^    ^opoBi8daKa\o<;    top    /a€?- 

^op    Kal    KaXkwp    Tov    iraPTo^    '^opov    (fyGeyyifi^pop    ida€L    cirf- 


5  dXXd  <ica2>  Koraes     19     8  id<r£i  id^  M%  ^d<r€t  fly  P*     |1     lo  vavir^b^  irpOf^a» 
n^Bk.     tl     II  Ti  omi tied  by  n^  hence  [n]  Susem.**-,  perhaps  rightly     ||     13  Strre 

.15  dptMTtv  transposed  to  follow  20  Stopdovv  Thurot  (see  Introd*  83),  by  Bemays 

to  precede  7  S^Xok.     See  Comm*  «.  (611).     Or  is  the  sentence  an  interpolation,  and 
no  change  required? 


Thi  problem  (what  to  do  with  men 
of  preeminent  merit)  is  urgetti  even  in  the 
fwrmat  siaie^  §  10.  Principlts  0/  sym- 
metry require  thati  as  in  the  arts,  there 
should  be  no  disproportiofmte  influenec  or 
merits  §  11.  This  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
revolutions  \^C  xmip^xh^^i  ^■^  ^s  cxplai]iied 
Vlil(v).  «§§6— 8.§3(Eaton). 

§  20    4     KoX^eveti  the  normal  forms, 

§  31  8  Tiv  virippoXXovra  iroSu  Tijs 
o-ujjL|j.€Tp£as] '  a  foot  that  violates  ^ymmeti'y 
in  its  size*  {the  gtin.  as  in  §  16,  irXamJ- 
pw*-),  *even  if  it  were  of  surpassing 
beauty.'  irdXXot  adverbial  ace,  cp. 
XoiTTti  c.  II  §  1.  For  the  order  of  the 
words  (hyperbaton)  see  Vahlen's  Arista 
Aufsiitu  \\,  pp.  4t — 44.  On  symmetry, 
see  Metaph*  M.  3  §  1  j^  1078  a  36,  roO  Bk 
itttXoD  t^ijiera  tt^rf  rd^a  Kid  {rvjxfaeTpla  koI 
rb  uiptfffiivQv:  this  is  illustrated  in  /W, 
iv(vn).  4  §  7.  ^'^/*  7  §§  4-7' 

§  23  The  transposition  of  these 
words  was  proposed  by  Thurot  and 
Bernays  (see  Introd,  p,  83).  Bemays 
renders  **  Hence  this  point  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  good  imderstanding 
between  single  rulers  and  the  city  com- 
munities ;  so  far,  that  is,  as  their  personal 
rule  is  useful  (also)  for  the  cities  and  Ihey 
adopt  this  procedure."  Thus  he  under- 
stands ToTr  leoK^^i  to  be  those  which  are 
ruled  hrf  p^yapx^^^-  So  Postgate  {Azotes 
p.  7): — "rats  w6\taty  m  both  sentences 
are  not  Vfree  states*  nor  Vlependencies,' 
but  the  states  governed  by  the  fiofap- 
xcu  (notice  nfff  tv/mu'*'oi)  ."  See  ftote 
{Gil). 


1 5  Karct  lAi  oiLoXoryovpivas  wtpox^l 
Hence  in  regard  to  admitted  instances  of 
superiority  the  aise  for  Ostracism  possesses 
a  certain  political  justitlcationi  a  ground 
of  right. 

§23  It  would  be  better  to  frame  the 
constitution  so  as  not  to  require  anything 
of  the  sort;  faibng  lhat»  the  next  best 
course  is  to  adopt  it  as  a  corrective 
measure.  Unfortunately  it  was  used  in 
the  cities  for  factious  purposes. 

17  pJXnov  jJiiv  6VV  ktX]  Com  p. 
vni(v).  5  §  3  ft'  (1510)  where  the  same 
recommendation  is  given,  tcalroi  /SArtor 
i^  dpx^^  opdv  OTwy  ^tJ  ivitrovTai  toctovtov 

Cirrepoif^  and  C,  8  §  ta  N*  (1619).     SusEM. 
(611  H) 

13  ^oTf  BiA  TOVTO  ktXI  It  is  only 
with  the  gravest  misgivings  that  1  have 
followed  Thurot  in  the  transposition  of 
§  12,  b  i^—i^^  lo  this  place  and  in  his 
other  ljy  no  means  simjile  changes.  But 
1  see  no  other  means  of  obtaining  any 
really  consistent  connexion,  corresponding 
to  the  one  idea  prevalent  throughout  the 
whole  chapter,  namely  that  the  measures 
taken  by  Monarchs  and  Republics  rest  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  principle,  and 
that  the  same  problem  must  be  considered 
by  the  tnie  forms  of  Monarchy  and  Re- 
pubbc,  and  not  merely  by  the  degenerate 
ones.  Til  us  in  these  matters  a  republic 
has  no  advantage  over  a  monaichy ;  on 
the  contrary  the  corresponding  measures 
of  violence  are  generally  calculated  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenonceof  the  monarchy. 


IIL  la  28] 


1284  b  4— 1284  b  21. 


419 


15  Tats      jt6k^iriv      ovirT|t      tovto      Bpwiriv.         Bio     Kara     Ta<i      o/JLoXoyov 
ft€va<;    vw^pojfaK    €^(€1    n    Blfcaiov     TroXirtKop    6    X070?    o    we  pi 

I  33  TOP     OOTpaKHTIXOP,        ^iXriQP     flkv     OVV     TOP     PO^O0€T71V     i^     ^PXV^ 

ovT(a     <TvaTf}aat     ttjp     iroktreiap     mare     firj     Beladai     roiavrTi^ 
laTpeia^i'      Bevrepo^    S^    TrXouv,    av    <rv/Aj8^,     irupatrOaL    roiovr^ 

20  TLvl  BiopOm^an  Siop$ovi^  <m(rrt  Bia  rovro  piiif  ovBep  xcaXvei  roif^ 
r4  <pLopdp')(a^  avpA^mpeip  ral^  iroXeaiVi  el  rrj^  ol/ceia^  ^PXV^  w*^^' 
15  <XifjLov  Tat?  iroXecTiP  ov<Ti)<i  tqvto  Bp(:So'ip,>     iirep  ovk  iyivero  ir^pl 

21  Ta^s  TToXet?"    ov  yap  i^Xeirov  7rpo<r  to  tjJ?  TroXtreia?  ttj^   oiKcla^ 

14  fituttipxo^^  II'Bk.  II  r^  oUei^  ^xi  Thutot,  rjj  oUel^  ^XV  <wi^  ?  Susem, 
<|j'f*cei^:>  dpxrjf  Schneider^  •^x'^P^^  ^pxyi^  Schmidt  |J  w^\ipL9v  [rais  toXwif 
ou<fiji]  Thurot  (the  best  suggestion  as  yet),  wt>e\LfjLQv,.....o{ftmt  transposed  to  follow  19 
iarptias  Schmidt     |J     if  rait  ToXctfii']  Tott  toWoU  Lmdau 


while  it  often  happens  that  they  are 
employed  in  a  degenerate  republic  not  for 
the  corresponding  purpose,  the  mainte- 
Batice  of  the  republic,  but  without 
any  plan  or  principle.  In  ibis  way  the 
connexion  is  best  established.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  impossible  to  fit  into  any 
part  of  the  dissertation  the  idea  which 
Bemays,  Postgaie,  and  others  fold  there, 
that  it  b  rather  a  question  of  an  agree- 
ttient  between  absolute  monarchs  and 
their  subjecls;  of  absolute  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  banish- 
ment of  powerful  party  leaders ;  with 
a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  absolute 
rule  and  also  to  the  advantage  (and  there- 
fore with  the  consent)  of  the  governed. 
The  instance  of  PittacuSi  quoted  by 
Postgatet  14  §  10,  is  not  even  appropriate, 
for  it  was  not  as  o/<rw/afi^f  that  I'lttacus 
banished  the  Oligarchs ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  till  after  their  banishment  that 
he  was  elected  aiffufiw^-rit  by  the  people 
in  order  that  he  might  command  them 
against  the  exiles  who  were  trying  to  effect 
their  return  by  arms  and  violence.  He  at 
length  brought  about  the  peaceful  return 
of  the  exiles^  and  reconciled  the  parties  to 
one  another*  Even  this  interp relation 
cannot  however  be  obtained  without  a 
transposition,  viz.  that^  as  Bemays  pro- 
posed, §  32,  uJoT«,.,8p(5ffiv,  be  inserted 
between  rpoirw  and  S^uf  at  the  end  of 
§  ^o:  these  words,  if  understood  in  the 
sense  required,  cannot  retain  their  present 
place,  as  Postgate  thinks.  For  two  con- 
clusions, both  introduced  by  particles  of 
inference  (bkrre...St^)  camiot  possibly 
fgllow  each  other  if,  as  the  sense  here 


shows,  the  second  does  not  follow  from 
the  firstr  but  is  like  the  first  an  inference 
drawn  from  preceding  premises.  More- 
over Aristotle  nowhere  else  designates 
a  monarch's  subjects  as  xoXets ;  we  should 
rather  expect  rm  ipxofii»ot^  or  at  any  rale 
Totff  TToXircur  in  both  places  instead  of  rats 
woKtinif :  and,  if  the  philosopher  wished 
to  employ  this  last  expression,  at  any 
rate  rait  ittvrwtf  w^XeiTtu.  Besides,  in  the 
second  place,  the  insertion  of  jcai  '*also" 
tjeforeToT*  v6\teiv  would  be  indispensable 
for  the  sense,  as  Bemays*  own  translation 
sh  o ws .  S  t  i  11  i  n  face  o  f  al  1 1  hese  d  i  Oi  cu  1  ties , 
the  question  may  arise  whether  it  is  not 
advisable,  instead  of  making  all  these 
violent  changes,  to  regard  the  whole 
passage  (which  we  can  easily  dispense 
with)  as  an  interpolation  by  another 
hand.    Susem.  (612) 

10  ^ir^  o^x  bfivtT^]  If  Thufot** 
transposition  be  approved,  this  means: 
*'but  the  free  states  did  not  employ  Ostra- 
cism as  a  measure  beneficial  to  their 
government.**  Without  any  such  change 
Bemays  and  others  make  it  refer  to  the 
words  roto&Tip  rtv*  ^lopSuffiaTi  Btap&ovw; — 
it  was  not  used  as  a  corrective. 

11  <m  "fdp  tpXfirov  ktX]  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  often  chicanery  in  the 
exercise  of  Ostracism,  especially  under 
an  absolute  democracy.  It  is  said  that 
when  it  was  enforced  {or  the  last  lime  at 
Athens,  Alcibiades  and  Nicias  diverted 
it,  contrary  to  the  original  intention,  to  a 
third  person  Hyperbolos,  and  that  this 
led  to  its  disuse.  Even  if  the  story  in 
this  form  is  not  lo  be  relied  on,  still  it 
may  have  become  apparent  on  that  oc- 

27—2 


§  94  irvfj^^ipoVj   dXXA   (rrao'taaTiKm   i'Xpmpro    roU   oarpaKtafwi^.      ep  (VIl 
^kv   ovv    rah    '7rap€K^€ffT)f(vlais    TroXireiai^    Srt    fi€v    ISla    a-vfi- 
ifiepet    Kal    Bifcaiop    i<m,   ^apepop,    icm^    Be   /cat    on   oiJ^    anX^ff 
^5  Bixaiop,    Kol    TOVTO    tpavepop'     dW    iirl    rfj^    aplarris   TroXirela^  7 
Sj(€i     'TToWfiP     iiTTopiaPf     ov     KarA     roSi/     aXkd^p     dyadSp     Ttjp 
V'rr€po)(fjPj    olop    ta^i/o^     fcal     ttXovtou     xal    woXv<PiXLa^,    aXXa  (p^  84^ 
%2^ap    Tt?    yii^rai    Sia(f>€pcop    Kar     dpen]p,    rl     ^7)     irot^tp  \     ov 
ytip    Sj)    ipahp    ap    Seiv    eK^akXeip    xal    ii€0i<rrapai    top    tqiov- 
30  TOP*     dXXd    firlv    ov&*    dp^etp    ye    rov    toiovtov     (TrapaTrXfja-iov 

ydp     KCtP     €t     TO  5      AtO^      3p)(€tP      fl^lOt€p)j     fL€pi^OPT€^      Trt?      iip^d^, 

Xeiirerat    toIpvp,    oTrep   eoixe    ire^^vKepat^    ireiBeo'Bai    tcS    roLovrt^ 

wdvra^  ocr/Aei'ft*?,    dSore    jScwrtXea?    eipai    rots   TotovTov<i   diBiov^ 

ip    ral^   iToXeu^iP. 

14  [oiJx]  Bcmnys  \\  i^ird?'^-^  \\  31  d^tot/ucv  T  Susem.'^,  d^iot^ir  M*.  The 
pttrcntliescs  Hampke,  but  the  subject  is  not  strictly  the  same  as  in  the  principal 
clause :  /wp^jWrai?  Siisem,  |]  31  tfirc/)<Kai>  Susem.'-'  and  possibly  T  {quod  et 
viiUtur  William) ;   perhaps  rightly     Ij     35  ddr^^Fwi]  dva7«cafwf  P***  Q^  T''     1 1     ^curt- 


Cdiiioti  how  easily  m  combination  of  two 
parties  coiikl  defeat  the  tme  aim  of  this 
mstitutioiij  and  turn  it  against  the  most 
xeAlous  of  patriots.  Indeed  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  ever  actually  re- 
sorte<l  10  again  at  Athens.  Cp.  Sch6- 
mann  pp.  181,  395  Eng*  tr.  When  ihc 
healthy  life  of  parties  ceased  there*  and 
especially  when  its  surplus  strength  be* 
gnti  to  fail  the  state,  and  every  man 
of  t&lcnt  was  needed  at  hts  post,  Ostra- 
cism proved  to  be  superfluous.  WTien 
it  had  been  more  than  once  employed 
\\\  onlcr  to  remove  some  person  dis- 
pleasing to  the  dominant  party  (l>ainoii 
rlut.  Ptr.  4.,  AristU,  j.^  Callias  Pseudo- 
Andoc.  IV,  31)  it  disappeared  from  the 
&iame>work  of  the  Constitution  (See- 
liger).     SUSBM.  (tl3i 

Summary  of  results:  tki  nmwvul  ^/ 
tmimni  m^n  it  («t^  ejtfiniitHi  ^m^  just  m 

ha  {p)  tuft  a^Sffimiify  Jmsi,  7%f  Stii 
iitU4  citM  miikir  txpti  tmk  a  man  of 
fmmimgmi  mtnt^  it«r  irrai  him  as  an 
§9iimmy  smkfttt*  li  «mly  rcmmtu  /#  makt 
Mm  mm^tigH,  U  U«  n- 

I  ti  i^  iSi^]  expedient  and  just  im 
Mr  frivaii  imUrvt  of  the  govcroment. 
Not  'in  puticiikr  cases**  This  b  a 
festatement  of  ^  18^  to. 

t4  o^x  AvJlwi  sc.  ieri  86»aav.  The 
nere  fiicl  of  its  accord  with  the  dUiuov 
of  a  peivcrted  state  is  dectsire,  ^  9  $  3* 


15  dXX*  Iirl  TTJ5  Of  CirrT|s  iroXiTf(af] 
Aristotle  does  not  say  what  should  be 
done  in  a  Polity  or  a  false  Aristocracy, 
which  are  nlso  to  he  reckoned  among 
right  forms  of  government.  Is  it  possible 
tliat  he  regarded  Ostracism  as  still  ad» 
missible?  Further  comp.  nn,  on  n.  9 
§  30  (339);  tiL  *S§  I  (511);  in.  13  §  9 
(595K  §  tt  (597K  §  13  (<Soi);  17  §§  4.  5 
(677—8);  vi(iv).  1  §§  I,  u  <ti336^7), 
10  §  4  OaSo)  and  Ininfd,  p,  43  ff.  SV- 
S£M.  (611) 

^6  o^  KardL  T^v  £kXmf  AyoMih  ri|v 
virf^X^v]  KarA  governs  i*wtpoxif*  Note 
that  the  cases  chietly  alleged  for  Ostra- 
cism before,  §  if,  arc  now  excluded. 

§  96  31  TOW  Ai/^i]  Used  proverhi- 
a%,  as  in  Herod,  v,  49  43ij  t^  Ad  rXoi*'- 
rw  W/H  Iptftrt^  •  ye  vie  with  Zeus  in 
wealth.*  Comp.  jVit.  Elk.  vi.  13  g  8, 
1 14^  a  10  %ri  j/ioior  jt&v  ff  r4i  r^r  roXi- 
Tur^v  ^^17  c^x^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^  Eaton). 

|A«p(|iimt  r^%  Of X"^^}  '  ^<»^  to  rule 
such  an  one,  in  a  di^tril>ution  of  offices*: 
i.e.  to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Better 
taken  with  ^j(s*»  71  than*  as  Bemajps 
and  others,  ¥rith  a^coccy,  in  which  case  it 
most  be  strained  to  mean  cari  /i/aot  d/»x^r 
<a2  o^x^Mcv^  as  iQ  c.  1 7  §  j*  Q\r^  i^koi^w 

53  PAnXlai  d»S(o«i]  Rings  for  life. 
The  form  of  the  phrase^  and  the  wordalv 
Tttif  a^ev^ur  ccftaiiiljr  do  not  favour  the 
reference  to  Alexaiukr  which  it  was  oiiqc 


III.  14.  3] 


1284  b  22— 1285  a  4. 
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I 


14        r«ra)9    8^    xaXw    l;^et    ^era    rot)?    eipfjfLeifQv^    Xoyov^    /icra-  IX 
36  ffjjvai    Kal    (TKh^aaSai   irtpl    ^aatkela^^     if>afiiv   yap    rwv    opBwv 
wolureimp   fiiap    eti^ai    ravrriv,      a'KeTrriov    Se    whrepov    a^vfi<f>€p€i 
T^    fieWovaj}    KoXw    ol/ctjo'ea-Bai     fcal    TroXet    /cal    yjsipa    ^aa-i^ 
XeveaGai^    7}    o5,    aXX'    SXXti    tis    Trokireia    pidWop,    17    real    fiev 
§  2  avfi(f)€p€t     Tt<jl     S'     Of     cvfj^^Spsi,       Set     S^     TrptSrop     SteXeaffai 
41  irorepov   iv   n   jevo^    iartp   avr-f}^   t}   wXeiov^   €)(€i   Biai^opd^. 
laSs  a         paStov    SjJ    toOto    7€    fcaTafui0€li',    on    TrXelm    re    yiirt}    wept.-  2 
§  3  ej^et   Kal   t^5   dp')(fj^  0  rpoTro^   icrrlp   ovx  ^^^  iraa-mtf,     1^  yap   iv 
rjj   AaxmviK§   woXirela   Boxet  fiep    elitai  ffatnXeiu   ^dXt<rTa  rmif 
Kara    p6p>op\    ovfc    icrri    Bk    /cvpla    TrdvTtaVt    aXX    Urav    i^iXOj} 

35  tipKr^^oyf  r  M'  II  37  eli'ai  <*fa]:>  Koraes  ||  ^1^  Siisem.,  5^  m  Ar,  Bk,  || 
40  ^  r  M»  P*"--*    II    41  Is-  Tc]  iv  tA  n'  Bk.     II     fttb-wP  JP  Ar. 

1185  a  I  A90K  M'  Pi  II  U  Susem."  (perhaps  rightly)  ||  4  3^]  5'  ^  P*  Q''Tk>  U^ 
I/,  y&p  At. 

Ihe  Eashion  to  discover  in  the  treatise. 
From  vili(v).  10  §  8  we  learn  that  the 
historical  origin  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy was  widely  diflTerent  from  this 
exaltation  of  one  eminent  citizen  of  extra- 
ordinary endowments  to  lifelong  sway. 

c.  14  Transition  to  the  particular 
constitutions  or  forms  of  the  slate,  the 
first  of  which  is  MoBSirchy.  T/u^e  ^re 
Jivi  actual  and  historical  types  of  single 
rule:  (o)  the  Spartan  kin^^  {B)  the  ori- 
ental s&vereign^t  (7)  the  altrv^^yyfnij  or  du- 
taior^  (5)  the  king  in  the  heroic  age  *  §§  3  — 
14.  To  all  of  these  is  opposed  a  distinct 
type^  (f)  that  of  the  absolute  sovereigti  with 
ftdl  pmt^ers^  %  15. 

The  last  type  Is  alone  of  value  for  our 
inquiry!  becausei  as  shown  (4  §  15,  17 
§§  7,  S,  it  is  a  rare,  but  quite  iegitiraate» 
forra  of  the  best  constitution.  See  Introd, 
pp.  44 — 47,  Analys.  p«  r  11  f.,  and  %'i(iv). 
c.  10. 

§  1  36  ^ykv  Y^  ^^^  6p0vv  iroXi- 
TiwJv]  Bernays^  Trans,  p,  173  w-s  arming 
in  favour  of  his  assumption  that  cc.  ii, 
13  are  an  independent  sketchy  point.s  out 
that  there  is  no  link  to  connect  these 
words  with  the  foregoing,  as  the  normal 
constitutions  are  not  mentioned.  He 
therefore  prefers  to  take  the  clavtse  in 
direct  conjunction  w-ith a  u  g  if,  which 
closes  with  the  words,  *  the  laws  in  the 
normal  forms  afthe  sfau  nutst  necessarily 
be  just*  but  those  in  the  perverted  forms 
not  just*'  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
there  is  a  mention  of  the  *  normal  forms' 
in  c.  13  §  ^o  (cp.  §§  i8,  14,  which  imply 
the  name  antithesis).    But  it  is  more  im- 


portant to  insist  that  a  merely  verlial 
allusion  of  the  kind^  is,  after  all,  inde- 
cisive, whereas  the  discussion  of  monar- 
chy forms  a  natural  sequel  to  the  result 
enunciated  in  c.  13  f§  34,  ag :  which,  be 
it  observed,  answers  the  question  of  §  13 
and  §  6-  Indeed  Bemays'  view  would 
have  been  more  tenable  if  he  had  short- 
ened the  duplicate  version  to  c.  11,  c.  13 
|§  I  — 11,  and  had  allowed  the  main 
thread  of  the  discussion  to  hie  resumed  at 
c  n  §  i3i  instead  of  at  c,  14  §  r.  Comp. 
Introd.  p.  42  n,  (3). 

38     olKTiorf(r6ai]  middle^  Jl.  J  §  3. 

irfiXfi.  Ka\  x*^P9']  Comp.  tv(vij).  6  §  5 
X^pOki'i  kqX  TToXftTi*'.  This  admits  the  case 
of  the  t&vQ\  or  nation,  and  helps  us  to 
see  that  Aristotle  would  not  have  allowed 
Persia  or  Macedon  to  rank  as  a  xoXft, 
although  be  would  have  admitted  their 
claim  to  pO'^ess  a  iroXircia,  and  although 
he  calls  the  subjects  Tr&Airay,  §  7.  Cp. 
».  on  fi  §  8. 

§  2  1285  a  I  Y^]  Used  indiffer- 
ently with  t\lo%  (§§  5,  6,  8,  11)  for  *spe* 
cics*  or  *  variety':  so  I.  u  §  5  «.,  vi(iv)* 
4  §8. 

§  3  '  The  kingly  office  in  the  Spartan 
constitution  is  held  to  be  the  truest  type 
of  monarchy  according  to  law,*  i.e.  con- 
^tllulional  or  limited  monarchies  )(  ty- 
raimies. 

4  dXX'  Stov  <|a0t)  leTX]  *'He  is 
merely  commander  in  war  when  he  has 
quitted  the  country."  See  Schomann 
p.  ij8  Eng.  tr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Aristotle  does  not  notice  the  judicial 
power  of  the  Spartan  kings  and   their 
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$  Tf}P    -^mpaPt    i^yefiwp    itrrt   t£i/    wpof^   rou   TroX^pLOP*     en    8c    ra  (IX). 

§  4  7rp6<s  TO  1)9  Beod^   dvoSiSorai  to*?   ^aaiXevo-iP.      avrr)  flip  ovp  17 

^aatXela  olop  aTpaTtjyia  r^  avrofcpcrmp  ical  dlSio^  iarlp*  fcrei- 

vai    yap   ov    fcvpio^,  el  p/l)  ip  tipI   [^ffaaiXeia]}  fcaBdwep   iwl  T(3v 

apy^aimp^    €P   Tat9    iroXep^tKal^    i^6Boi<i    €p    %ei^a?    pop^,      hfjkoZ 

10  S'  ^Ofifjpo^*     ^Aya^ijipmp    ydp    xateS^    fihf    dtcovmp    f}p€i)(€TO    €P 

§6  rat?  iKKkfitriaK^f  i^eXOovrmp  Se  koX  /cretpat  tevpioq  r}p,     Xiyei  ydp 

ov  dt  K    tycav  d7rdvfv$€  ^;^^f... 

ot^  ol... 
apKiov  iatrtirai  <fivyt€iv  Kvyav  iJ3'  oic^wi/f* 
Trap  yap  ifiol  SaifaTos^ 

i$ip  p,hf   OVP  rovr    elSo^   ffaatXela^t  arpar^jyla  Std  ^iou,  Tovrmps 

6  Toi'fs  omitted  by  M'  P^  [tqvs]  Sasem.*  ]|  7  afuroKpar&pfav  11  Bk.*  II  8  {ficurt' 
Xei^]  Susem.  and  Beraays  independently,  [itt  riPi  ^a^Aef?]  Giph.  (untranslated  by 
Ar-)  Jackson  {who  would  transpose  9  4w  ratt,»,»..^fd5(Hj  Ljefore  KaOd-wtp),  Other 
suggestions  in  my  critical  edition :  add  htKa  deiXias  Dy water  ]!  9  vo^tf  Fiisi  (see 
Passow's  lexicon)  vo^  all  MSS»  edd,  |]  10  6  yd,p  dyapU^tav  U' Bk.  \\  tt  >ip  11' 
Susem*'*',  yoOv  P^-^  Q^  T^'  U^  Aid.  Bk.  Susem.',  oiV  P*  ||  la  ^dx^l  *'<^f^  P^  <*sl 
hand,  fjtdxn^  is  added  in  the  margin  by  corr.*);  ^ftuyottra  MO-^ta  added  by  F  (videro 
fupentcm  e  profHo  William)  Susem.*'*  {comp.  Romer  Siizungsl^er.  der  Miinchn.  Ah. 
pbil-  CI.  1884*  n.  pp.  170 — i  76,  Busse  op,  t\  p.  34),  ^iryoi^a  Kixtl^  by  Camot,  f^uyorra 
iEvp^<j  an  unknown  band  on  the  margin  of  the  Munich  Aldine ;  ^w6,y%vd€  ^dxvi  imif^' 
tfQrra  Pvr^m  Nic.  Eih,  ML  8-  4.    See  Comnu  «*  (619)     |J     13  /trcrrat  M"  P^»  tVfiTctt  l^ 


presidency  in  tbe  Senate  and  the  Popular 
Assembly»  espcciaJl^  as  in  treating  after- 
wards of  moQarchy  m  the  heroic  ace  (§  1 2 
».  618)  he  tightly  emphasizes  the  former, 
SUSEM.  (6ie) 

§4  8  it  ui}  iv  TivtJ  **  except  in  a 
specified  case.  To  the  other  remedies 
suggested  for  this  passage  Jackson  adds 
the  omission  of  the  words  8  Iv  timv  §0,^1- 
Xcff  and  the  transposition  of  9  iv  rah  to* 
\€^uKah  i^Soii  to  take  their  place. 

KaOdLircp  firV  rmv  dp)(p.imv]  In  general 
wc  can  obsene  in  the  office  of  the  Spartan 
kings  many  traces  of  its  descent  from  tbe 
old  Greek  monarchy  of  the  heroic  age. 
See  Schomann  p.  127  Eng.  tn,  Trieber 
0.114.  Susem.  (617)  So  as  represent- 
mg  the  state  in  relation  to  the  gods,  Her* 
VI.  57,  Xen.  AV/,  Lm%  fij  |  2,  8,  15  §  1. 
The  Spartan  state  was  the  early  Greek 
state  of  the  heroic  agc»  barlnarically,  not 
scientifically^  martial,  and  from  its  simple 
martial  organization  free*  Elsewhere  such 
a  state  did  historically  pass  into  an  oli- 
garchy, as  the  nobles  profitei:]  by  the 
decline  in  the  power  both  of  the  king  and 
of  the  assembly  of  warriors.  But  the  pe- 
ailiar  circumstances  of  Sparta  crystallized 


(or  shall  we  say  fossilised?)  this  early 
form,  with  just  so  much  of  modification 
(Ephors,  Helots  Sec)  as  sufliced  to  secure 
its  maintenance. 

9  iv  x*^P^  vop^]  in  hand  to  hind 
encounters. 

ro  'A"yafU|iv*»v  ydp  htX]  *  For  Aga- 
memnon was  content  to  listen  to  chiding 
in  their  debates  * :  e.  g.  /Had  1.  «15. 
Slsem*  (618) 

The  Homeric  *  ecclesia,^  or  dyopi,  is 
ttot  the  jStufXiJ  of  chiefs  (as  Congreve  sup- 
posed) but  a  counterpart  of  the  assembly 
of  citizens  in  time  of  peace.  See  Glad* 
stone  Honu^k  Studies  11.  p.  ii4ff.,  Free- 
man C&mp.  Politics^  pp.  101 — ^07.  Grote 
has  unduly  depreciated  it. 

g  S  11  Mri%v  yap]  Iliad  n.  391  fT. 
But  in  our  texts  the  woitling  is  slightly 
differenlj  and  tbe  last  words  wkp  yap  ifjtol 
&dpaTQs  are  wanting*  The  same  lines  are 
also  quoted,  with  aslightly  difiercnt  read- 
ing 6y  64  K  eywK  drove  I'^e  ^aX^I*  TT^ff- 
^Qvra.  voiiaut  \  o(r  ^l  dpKto¥  ia^eirat  ^w- 
y^cci*^  xiVof,  in  A'*V.  /iM.  in.  8.  4  from  /L 
XV.  ^49  ff.,  where  the  variation  from  ouf 
present  reading  is  still  greater.     SusKM. 
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§  6  S'    at  fi€v    Kara    yeuof    eitrlv    at   S*    aiperal'     irapa    ravrriv    S*  (TX) 
aWo    fjLovap^iit^i     eI6o9,    olai     wap     ivCoi^    eitrl     ^ao'ikelai    raJj/ 
ffap^dpmJK      e-^ovai    S'   avrat    rrju    hvvap.iv    irdaai    irapwifKi^alav 
Tvpavvlcnv,    etal    Sk    Kal    fcara     vop^p    xal    TrarptKai"    Sid    yap  Ip,  8s) 

lo  TO    KovXtxiirepoi    rd    tjSt}    ehai    4f>va-€t    ol    fikv    ffdpffapoi    rmv 

EiWfjvmv    01    Se    wepl    rr^v    ^Atrlav    rmv    wepi    rriv     EvptMTTjv, 

vwop.ivovo't      TTJv      SeairoTtKrjv      ^PXW      ovBep      Sva-j^epalvovres* 

§  7  Tvpavvifcal    p.€v    ovv    Sid    to    toiovtov    elatp^    da^f^aXeU    Si    Std 
TO    waTptoi    xal    xaTct    v6p,op    elvai.      xai    ?J    (f>uXax^    Si    ffatii-  4 

35  XiXTf    ical    ov    TvpavviKr}    Sid    Tr}v    avTr^v    alriav,      ol    jnp    iroXl- 

Tai     <f>vXdrT0V4rip    OTrXot?     roif^    jSa^jiXei?,    toi)?     Se     Tvpdvvou^ 

^evixov'     ot    pL€v    yap    fCUTa     pop^v    xal     kicovTrnv    ot    S'     aKOV- 

Tti^v    ap^ovaiv,      &a6'     ot    p,€v    irapd    Tmv    iroXtTmv    ot    S    iirl 

f  fl  Tot/9    woXira^    e^ovat    Tr)v    tf^vXaKtjv,       Svo    fiev    ovv    etSi}    Tavra  s 

30  fiovapxia^f     €T€pov     S*     Z'7r€p     7}P     iv     Toh     dp-^aioi^   ''EXXiycrtj^, 

i8  Tr€Lpa.Tr\aiaia»  P'  (istliond,  emended  by  the  same  hand) ^  Ta/KiirXTjtffajy  P^'^C* 
Q  M^^  Q^*  Rt>  S^  T*^  U»>  V^'  L^  and  P^  {ist  hand,  emended  by  corr.')  ||  19  ru/jar>'kt^ 
tici  U  Kol  irarA  Susem**  rvpapvUi  kqI  icard  F  M",  rt/paPFf<ri  Kari^  P^  and  P^  (corr.*), 
rvpavPi  Kora  P' T^  V**  and  F"  (ist  hand),  TvpoMvtK  nark  C\  rvpajnunal  Kark  Q^  R'^ 
S^%  TvpavviKiiv  e/<rl  3*  6/*wf  Kara  P'"QM'*U^'  L*,  Tvpixttvl^i  eUri  8'  Sftuf  Karii  Ar», 
TvpairPtKT}  tlffl  JS'  o^tat  (cari  W*  Aid.  Bk,  li  waTpiKOki  T M*,  warpiKit  R^\  irdrpim? 
Spengd  II  10  ffioi'XtcujTfpa  V*  QV^^  At.  Aid*  douXiKthrtpat  M^  [\  elyat  ra  ^tj  Bk., 
cli'at  rd  (dvTj  II-  Ar.  ||  14  irdrptat  Il-'Ek.,  irarptKal  Schneider  |1  ^5  aifTTjiif\  Toiah"r}v} 
r  {ialtfft  WilUara)  Suscm-**',  perhaps  right    ||     27  <t6>  $€PtK6v}  Sylbyrg  (wrongly) 


16  at  8'  alptrai]  Possibly  I  he  raybt 
of  Thessaly,  called  ^aatXev^  Her.  v.  6ji 
Thuc.  ].  Ill  ;  com[>ared  with  the  Roman 
dicLilor  by  Dion.  llaL  Greece  retained 
few  traces  of  that  older  institulion  com- 
mon to  many  Aryan  races,  an  elective 
monarchy  or  chieftainship  but  with  pre- 
sumption greatly  in  favour  of  a  few  noble 
families  (^a^rtXr^s  =  duke,  while  ^v^  — 
noble).  See  Gladstone  Horn,  Stud,  1 1 L  5 1 , 
Freeman  Comp.  Poliiks^  Lect.  iv  pp. 
U4-150. 

f  6  The  oriental  monarchy  is  a  rule 
over  nnfrec  subjects  (SfffirOT-iin})  with  their 
consent  and  in  virtue  of  traditional  forms* 

J 8  iropaTrXijff^v  Tvpaw^iv]  In  Eur* 
Herat  L  423,.  oiJ  7dp  rvpawid'  wcrre  ^ap- 
^dptijy  Hx^'  '^^  ^^^^  °^  non-Greck  kings 
h  called  a  tyranny  (Eaton).  Susem.  (6T0) 

19  SwiYop  tA  &oiiXn««T^oi  ktX]  Comp. 
1.  2  §^  1— 4«.  ( 1 1 ),  f v(viij.  2  §  15, 1 4  §  II ; 
and  ftjfes  (54,  780^  781).   Sl:sEM.  (621) 

10  tA  i]fti^]  This  accus.  *  of  respect ' 
depends  on  SovXiKiarepQi.  Comp.  9  §  to 
irXfjOat  tUv  fivptoi,  m  §  2,  13  §  6. 


§7  23  dir+oXfts]  firmly  established, 
not  to  be  overthrown  (like  tyranny). 
*•  Vet  in  16  §  5,  1387  b  7,  as  in  n  §  7» 
nSi  b  16,  and  in  it.  8  §  16  'safe/  '  trust- 
worthy '  is  the  meaning*'*   (T.  L.  Heath.) 

14  n  ^l^wXair^]  l^'rom  meaning  *  self- 
defence  — see  vni(v).  [x  g  37 — the  word 
came  to  l>e  used  in  the  concrete  sense  of 
a  protecting  force,  or  body-guard.  So  also 
fiirwr  ^ijre  tpvkaKT}  rpiffyrp-ai,  VIIl(%').  1 1  §  8. 

26  (cviK^vJ  Foreigners,  a  force  of 
foreign  mercenaries.  Comp,  c.  15  §  10  «♦ 
(656),  §  14  (666),  and  especially  viii(v). 
10  §  10,  ipvXoJcii  Tvpai^ifiKii  ^td  ^(vuw,  «* 
(j666)»  A'Ae/.  i,  i  §  19,  1357  b  30  E, 
Herod.  L  59  (Eaton).     Si;sEM.  (623) 

%  6  State  officers  called  atffv/xt^^at 
were  appolntcti  anciently  in  iroubtouii 
times,  some  for  life,  others  with  a  com- 
mission to  accomplish  a  definile  political 
task  (T/jd^ewv).  Hence  their  analogy  to 
tlie  Roman  dictators. 

30  lh'ipovS*,..aiptTi)  rupawft]  Comp* 

15  §14/1.667,  Vl(lV).  IO§3«M.ll377— 9). 

In  the  P&iifj'  of  Cyim  {Ft\  48?,  1557  a 
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aiperr}  rvpavifi^^   hia^ipovtia   Se    t^?   ^ap^aptKrj<i   ov  rm   /ir}  /cara 

hia    ^lov    T171/    dpX^y    TavT7}P,    01     Si    ^^XP^    tipSv    {opicrfi€Pa>p 

35  Xp0Pit>v    rj    '7rpd^€(aif,    olop    eiXovro    Trore     MtruXTjifatoi     ritrra- 

K^u    wpo^    Toil?    <pvydSa^    c5i/    7rpo€i(rTjJ*ceaai'    * Avrtfi€viST]fS    xal 

§lo'AX/caw   0   TTOiijTTjs'.      Si^Xot    S'   ^A\«ato«r   Sri    ri/pai/j/oi'   eiXopro  ^ 

rdif    TliTTaKov   ev    rtvt    rmp    (tkoXiSp    /leXcSi'*    iwnifJLa    yap   Zrt 

roj/  KaKonarpida 
^O  lltrraiCQV  wtiXior  Tat  dtx^Xoi  teal  fiafw^al^vot 

taSjb  MtrraiTavTo  Tvpavvov  ^iy    tnaiviovrts  doXXus. 

35  aloMf  M*,  o&uf  P*t  ofai*  P^  It  ^irrairoj'  11^  and  so  subsequently  ||  38  trKoKittm 
Gullling  II  40  w6XiQi  Schneidewin,  woXtmi  all  MSS.  edd.  \l  hx^Xui  Schmidt 
licrgk,  ^X^^^  ^^  4xAXw  M*p  dx^iXui  ril'*V^  At.  Lik*  Suseai,  *-•'',  dtrx&X<j  Camerarius 

1285  b  I  ^t^*)  ^  r  M*  and  apparently  P^  (ist  haml)  ||  watviVT^t?  H. 
L.  Ahrcns 


5  ff.  =  476  Rose  Ar,  psiudep,  =  191  Milller) 
AristQtlx:  stated  that  in  olden  limes  the 
tyrants  were  called  ^yvpne%rak  (6  hk  'Apur- 
TOT Atjs  /*'  Kv^alwv  xo\iTti<^  Toifs  TVpdv- 
vous  0^ffl  T&>  wp6Ttpov  tilffvpiy^ai  wpcKr* 
ayofM(vtffOai,     iviprfpj&rtpoif^  ykp  iKMiPe  to0- 

33  oi  Ti^  fkfi  icard  t^^ii^v]  For  he 
was  const! tut iofially  appointed,  although 
to  powers  beyond  the  constitution. 

f  »  35  <»W  «tXoFTfl  ictXJ  Th*; 
similar  fragment  of  Theophrastos  in 
Dionys.  A*.  A*  v,  7jj  already  mentioned 
in  the  introductwn  p«  i8f  *i.  7,  runs  as 
follows:  oi  >Ap  ai{TL'MK^rct4  K^mp^tvQi 
wap'  "EtWrffft  rb  dpx^^^*^^  ^^  ^*'  ^***^  ^'^^ 
/ScujiXriav  Icrop^i  B€6^pa(rro%^  alprrot  rtvti 
ijtfoi'  nJ/wwKot"  ^poDiTo  I'  awToiH  al  ir6\tit 
otfr*  cff  acJfHO'roi'  xp^^^-*  ovrt  a-vr^ws^ 
dXX^  ir/)4f  roi&t  tcaipom^  oitot*  dcS^ctr  ai'^- 
^ptiVf  Kol  tit  xoaof  Xjf»o*'oi' :  *Those  whom 
Ihe  Greeks  in  older  limes  called  ahiffif^ 
roi  were,  as  Theophrastos  states  in  his 
books  on  ^fona^chy,  elected  tyrants. 
But  the  states  c!id  not  elect  them  for  an 
indefinite  period,  nor  yet  regularly,  but 
only  during  the  pressure  of  misforlunes, 
as  often  ami  for  as  long  a  period  of  lime 
as  setined  expedient,  as  e.g.  the  Mityle- 
nians  once  electetl  Pittacus  to  ward  off 
the  attack  of  the  exilts,  who  followed  the 
poet  Alcaeus.*  The  single  expression 
** during  the  pressure  of  misfortunes  ■' 
{iFpi>%  roiH  Kaipov^)  is,  as  Krohn  shows, 
thoroughly  in  themaoner  ofTheophrastos 
ami  **so  too  Is  the  further  treatment  which 
undertakes  to  assign   to   alcvpirifTila  its 


historical  position  in  political  develop- 
ment. Originally,  he  says,  there  pre- 
vailed everywhere  in  Greece  a  law- 
abiding  monarchy  based  on  law ;  but 
gradually  this  degcncratetl  into  arbitrary 
rule,  and  the  next  srcp  was  to  a  republic* 
But  neilher  did  thi^  prove  strong  enough 
to  uphold  law  and  right*  and  thus, 
through  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
{Kttipd  iroXXA  I'foxMouj'Tei)  they  reverted 
in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  to  the 
establishment  of  monarchical  j>owcrs. 
Compare  the  wordsj  v.c.  74,  -^ayKdptifTo 
wapdyuv  ird\ip  rdr  ^do-cXtxdir  Kai  rvpantt- 
Ka%  i^wclaf  tit  pdiToVt  6v6pM4n  frtpiKaXvw* 
TQ¥Tti  ixvrk^  tirw  pew  tar  ipajf  BfTTaXoi  fj^iif 
dpxovi^  XaxtBatpLonoi  9i  ^pu>aT^%  koKouv- 
Tft,  4*^^ovpLe»m  Tvpayvaift  ^  j^mnXeit  aOroi>t 
Ka\€iv,  with  the  fragment  from  Theophras- 
los  IloXtnirA  rpdi  roit  KOipovs  D,  1  (in 
Harpocr.  s*  v.  iiriaKOTrot)  iroXXi^  ykp  4aX- 
\io¥  Kara  yt  T^jr  tov  oi^o^xaros  9i<n¥^  wt  ol 
Xamavei  &pfioaT^t  4>o.ffnQi^€t  tts  tcls  iroXctf 
wipTuif,  oi/«  iwitrtciwovt  ovSi  tpOXaum^  m 
'.Kdjjfdtot^  as  a  proof  that  the  account 
moves  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  ]»ecuHar  to 
Theophrastos,  (Henkel  Zur  ArisL 
PoL  p,  3,  w,  1.)     SUSEM.  {%U) 

§  10  38  o>icoXi4Sv  imXmvJ  a  skolion 
was  a  particular  kind  of  drinking  song, 
sung  by  the  guests  at  a  jmrty  singly  in  a 
certain  order.  Fragments  of  them  may 
be  found  in  Bergk  P&tL  lyr.  Ill*,  p.  643 
ff.     SusKM.  (635) 

39  icaKoirdTpiSa]  Does  this  mean 
base-bQm )( tvwixrpi^i}  *Thcy  set  up  the 
base-bora   Pitlacus  to  be  tyrant  of  the 
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§11  avrai     ^iv     ovu     elal     t€    xat    Tjaav    Btil    ^ev    to     h€a-woTiKal  (IX) 
elpat    TVpapvifcalf    hta    Zk    to    alp^ral    koX    ifcourmp    ^a<nXiKal* 
rlrapTOP    S*    clSo9    ^oifap-^la^    ^aaiXi/C7j<^    at    xar^    roif^    '}/><ui-  7 
S  xov^    XP^J^ov^    eKoviTiol   T€    fcal    TrdrpiQi    yimfievai    tear  a    vo^op, 

§  12  Sta  jap  TO  Tov^  irpwTov^  yeveaBat  tciu  wXTfjOov^  evepyira^ 
tcara  ri')(pa^  t}  woXcp^ou,  ij  Sid  to  avvayayeip  fj  Troptaat 
ympav^  iylvovTO  ^atriX^U  itcovrmv  koi  to*?  TrapaXafi^aFouai 
TrdrptoL  xvpioi  8^  fja^ap  r^^  re  Kara  iroXefiop  ^yeftoptaf} 
lo  Kal  rmp  Ovamv,  onai  ^f}  kparacal^  tcaX  irpm  rovrot,^  tA^ 
Bi/caf^  €Kptmv.  rovro  S*  iwoiow  ot  fiev  ovk  6fjLpuQUT€<i 
ot    S*    6fiiwopTe<;^     6    S*     opfco^    rjv    tov    axiprrpov    eTrapdraat*;,  {p,  S6) 

^   dtfTTOTLKol 3  ntpajrviKcd   Se  pul veda,    i  rupavptxcd ......  3  St^rnon  Kai  T  II  Ar. 

Bk,  II  ^  iKovaiOi  M\  iKovaiaL,.,,,v dr pint  IP  Bk,  \\  8  j8o<r*Xetai  Ctisaubon,  perhaps 
right  \\  to  ovctwff  ^^  yp.  odtrtwv  F*  in  the  maigin  11  11  iwaMa^Tatnf  M»  P*^* 
and  P*  (ist  hand,  emended  by  the  same  hand>,  di/d<TTains  Q"^  T*S  7^,  drnffraffn  cottJ 
in  the  mai^in  of  P'  and  under  the  text  of  P' 


wrathful  ill-fated  town  with  loud  cries 
assenting  in  full  assembly'  (Wyse).  Or 
h  it  *bane  to  his  country'? 

40  IIiiTTQKAv]  See  Exc.  ft.  on  this 
book,  j^3.  451  (T,     SUSEM,  (636) 

§  11  1285  b  1  BtdTi  BftPiTOTiical  tlvai 
TvpawiKfiC  ictX]  These  tuo  species  of 
monarchy — viz.  oriental  despotism  ant!  a 
native  dictatorship,  g§  6 — jo  — exclude 
the  citizens  from  the  governcnent  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  were  slaves :  hence  they 
come  under  coercive  or  arbitrary  rule 
{SfffwoTdat  c.  6  §  6  f.  with  n^/er).  Xerxes 
is  oOx  i*vtvBitvm  iroXei,  Aesch* /Vr.rfl!^  'ii^' 
Pittacus  is  alperbt  rdpatufOi.  So  far  ihey 
are  akin  to  the  rule  of  an  usurper  who 
must  rest  upon  force  i>€cait5^  he  has  n& 
Itgal  HlU  io  his  posiii&n*  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  definitely  separated  from 
such  rule  by  having  a  very  good  and  Icgi* 
timate  title.  As  Aristotle  says  they  are 
*  elective  and  over  willing  subjects  ';  or  as 
we  should  put  il»  they  rejit  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.     See  n,  (634)* 

The  monarchies  of  the  heroic  age  are  de- 
scribed by  Grole,  Part  i  c.  ao ;  Gladstone 
Studies  on  Hortur  \u  pp,  i — 69.  See  also 
Freeman  Camp*  Potiitcs  Lect*  tv.  and 
Lect.  11.  p.  64  ff. 

§  12  6  8Mi*yipT4  TO^irp«T0vs,..tv*p- 
"Y^*!  Comp.  c.  15  §  I  [  (air'  tvepytaia^) 
«.  (659)  and  vm(v).  lo  §  3  irad'  irwfpaxn^ 
apiTTji  17  irpd^€(av  Tuiv  aw 6  ttJs  apcr^f,  «. 
(1649).     SusEM.  (627) 

7    Kard  rlxvas]  In  the  arts  (of  peace). 


He  is  probably  thinking  of  the  mythical 
inventors. 

3  Tol$  TfapoXappdvoiMTi  irdrpiOL]  *  he* 
reditary  kings  fur  their  .successorK, '  Yet 
we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  conjecturing 
that  the  Hellenic  chieftains  had  once  been, 
like  the  Teutonic,  elected.  Comp.  Ridge- 
way  T/ut  Land  Tenure  in  Homer  in  the 
journal  of  HdUnic  Studiis  Vl,  1 885,  p, 
337:  the  r^ptcvot  of  Odysseus  is  by  no 
means  secure  to  Tele  machos,  Odyss,  xi. 
184  f. 

10  Ka\  TiSv  &iKru3v  ktX]  '*Such  as  did 
not  require  a  priest  acquainted  with  special 
rites/'  e.g.  like  the  Eumolpids  (Jebb). 
So  Saul,  the  Israelitish  king,  is  de- 
scribed as  offering  sacrifice, 

ti  Toi!TO  =  the  judicial  functions.  It  is 
not  the  *  coronation  oath  '  that  Is  in  ques- 
tion,  as   Mr   Lang  assumed,  Essays  p. 

1 1  rm  inc^irTpov  ImiviiTfiuris]  *  The 
form  of  oalh  con^sistetl  in  the  act  of  uplift- 
ing the  sceptre.*  Comp.  Iliad  i.  J33  f, 
i-wi  fxiiyav  6pK<iv  Afioupixu*  val  puk  tq5€  ffKrJT- 
Tpov^  VII*  4t3  rh  aK^wTpow  ajfiiXXfO^  wain 
^eo*ffiv,  X.  331  ri  iTK^jrrpov  dvoux***  *<*^ 
ft&i  6fAO^(roif:  also  w.  (5i6)  generally.  Su- 
SEM.  (62S) 

The  sceptre  a&  an  instramcnt  of  the 
oath  is  always  a  symbol  of  oflice,  whether 
kinglyorjudicial.  Notethat  while  Homer 
calls  the  thing  sworn  by  (<r«iyirTpoi»,  Zcvt 
VII.  411  <ftc.)  6pKos,  Aristotle  pives  the 
name  to  the  solemn  accompanying  act. 
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nOAITIKHN  r.  14. 


[Ill,  14.  13 


ra    Kara 


(IX) 


§  IS  ot  fi€P   ovp    ml    Twv    dp)(ai€t}if    ')(p6pmu    [«ai] 

Kal    ra    evBjjfia    Kal    rd    inrepdpia     a-vv€')(w<;     VPX^^'     ^orcpov 
15  S^     ra     pL€p     avrmv     wapUvrmu     t<^v      ^aaiXimVf     ra     Se     rmv 

oyXwv   irapaipovp^iimv,  iv   fikv   Tal<i  aXkai^   7r6Xea'iv   at   irdrpioi 

Svcriai    KaT€\€i(f>B7iaav     roh     0a<TiX€V(rt    fj^opov^    Birou    S'     a^iop 

elweip     eipat     ^aaiXciav,    ip     rol^     virepoploi^     rmp    iroXe^tKmp 

rrjp   '^€fiOPiaP   iiQVOP    €l')(op, 
%  14        ^aciXeiaf;     fiep     ovp     eiBr)     ravra,     Terrapa     top     apiOfiop^  x 
11  fila    fjLep   7)    W€pl   roif^    fj peaiKov^    ^poj/of?    {avrij    8*   "^p    kicoprmp 

fiiPf   iwl   rttrl    S*    mpia/iiepoL^*    orparTfyo^   re   yap    ^p   tcaX   Btxa- 

OTT]^   o   ^(EffiXcf?,    /ial    Twv    TTpb^:    toi)?    0€od<;    Kvpio^)^    Scvripa 

S*     j}    ^ap^apiKYj     {avTTi    S    iarlv    Ik    jcpov^ 
«5  Kara      vopLOv)^     rpirT}      Se      ijp      al<rVfLPT]T€lav 

{avTTf     84     ia-Tip     aipETT}     rvpappi^),    rerdpTT} 

Tovrmv    {avn^     S'     iarlp    w     awX^^     €hruv 
§  16  7€i/o9    fu8to9)*     avrat    p^p    ovv    tovtop   top 

oXX^X&>J>,      TrifLTTTOP      8*     €4809      ^aciXeia^^ 


dpfft}  SiarroTi/a} 
irp  oacpyopevovaip 
8e  ^  AaKWPiKf] 
tjTpaTTffla  /card 
rpoTTOp  Bia<f>ipovtTt.p 
'iTap      5      irdpTmp  % 


30  Kvpto^    eh    (tip    &o-7r€p    eKoa-rop    ^0po^    jcai    woXk;    iKoa-Tf}    Tmp 

13  [Kal]  St  Hilaire     ||     16  ai  wdrptat  M"»  omitted  by  11*  Ar,  Bk.     II     o^/a*  11*     || 

II     18  elvai]  Kal  Koraes     ||     ai  wptfffiiiHitv  M»  II'  Ar.  (?)     |1     re  ornUled  by  II*  Bit, 

II     37  tiv€iv  AirXurt  IP  Bk.     ||     30  fU  omitted  by  V  M»  Q''  T^     ||     uvrtp  Biichcler, 

probably  rigbti  [aJcrxep, . . . .  Jifticm?]   Conrjng 


§  13  1 4  rd  IvSt|]ui  kqI  rd  \mtp6pia] 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 

1 5  Ttt  |Uv  avvuv  ktX]  *  As  the  kings 
tbemsclves  resigned  some  of  their  func- 
tions, while  oibers  were  taken  from  them 
by  the  populace.*  irapatpoi'(^/i'w»'  =  shred- 
ding or  paring  off,  as  in  c,  5,  §  8. 

16  h  ^  Tots  dXXais  ktX]  Thus  at 
Athens  the  second  of  the  nine  Archons 
specially  superintended  rtbgious  worship 
and  bore  the  title  of  King  Archon,  as  the 
successor  in  this  respect  of  the  ancient 
kings,  Comp.  further  flerocl.  in.  141,  iv. 
161  (kings  at  Cyrene),  vil,  149  (kings  at 
Ar^os)t  153;  also  vij(vi).  8  §  10  «. 
{1481J  below  and  n.  (1G53J  on  VJiifv).  10 
§6.  SusEBi.(62fl)  For  the 
functions  of  the  King  Archon  (whose  wife 
was  ^offiXwrcra,  as  the  wife  of  the  Roman 
•  rex  sacrorum  *  was  called  *  regina  *)  see 
also  Lysias  c.  Ando€idens^  Or.  6  §§  4*  5  : 
on  the  Argive  kings  Pausanias  ii.  19  §  i 
and  Plutarch  Dc  fort.  AUjc,  it  §  8,  p. 
540  i» :  and  in  general  on  these  shadowy 
suiTivals  of  a  former  real  kingship,  in- 
cluding the  interrex  and  rex  sacrorum  or 
sacrificulus,  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  74,  Plutarch 
Quae  si.  Kom,  63,  p.  "279  c,  and  Freeman 


cp.  c.  pp.  147  ffl,  430— 44 1,  whence  these 
references  are  taken* 

17  Sfl-ov  S*  0(40 V  sc.  TJv;  where  it  de- 
served to  be  called  a  kingdom* 

tg  niv  iiyt^vi^^v  ^6vqv]  This  is  de- 
cidedly loo  strong  an  assertion,  sec  n* 
(616).  In  §  14  where  the  Spartan  kings 
are  mentioned,  it  is  more  correctly  Umi ted 
by  the  qualifying  phrase  ti«  direu',  for  the 
most  part.     Susem,  (630)  The 

Argive  kings  belonged   to  this  class   of 
commanders  in  war:  Herod,  vii.  149, 

§14  1%  Itrl  TurV  8' «#pk(r}Uv«tS]  On 
certain  fixed  conditions:  txl  ^rjro^i yipaari 
iraTpiKal  ^aaiKciat^  Thuc.  I.  13* 

14     lKyivov^  —  KaTa'Yi¥otf  hereditary. 

2 -J     us  cLirXw'S  flirciv]  See  n»  (630) 
and  II.   9  §  33t  iwl  rots  ^owtXfiJcrii'  odm 
ffTparijyoTt     didloitf    n*    {343).      Sl/SKM* 

(Wl) 

§  111  The  hfth  species  is  opposed  lo  all 
the  foregoing,  so  far  as  they  are  limited 
or  varieties  of  constitutional  rule,  ll  is  a 
monarchy  answering  to  the  art  of  house- 
hold management^  TtrayM*^  Kare^  njr 
ciKOJrofitK^tf :  cp.  I.  1  §  7. 

30  t&0^fp  Iko^tov  f^vos  KoX  fl^Xis 
JKdq-nfj]    Like   each    separate    bart-arian 
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KOlVmir,       T€T€t/Yfl€Pf}         KWTa        TljV        OLK0P0fLtKt}V.        QXTWep        yap       7} 

oiKopo^tXT)   ^aatXela   rtv    ol/eia^    itrriif,    ovro)^   ^<irap.>0a<n\€ia 

7roX€fl>9  [xal  effpov^  evo^  rj  TrXeiovt&v]   oUopofiia. 
15         <r^€^ov  Bi]  Bvo  ierjip  tw?   elwetu  cthTj  ^a<7t\e/a<?   Trepl   mp  afC€' 
35  TTTeoi/^  avTT}  T€  fcai  17  Aafcmptfc^.     rt^v  yap  oXXcop  al  woWal  /trra- 

^v    Tovrmv    etaip.      ikarrovtxiP    ^€p    yap    tcvpioi    ttJv    irafi^aat' 

%i  rtTayfjJiffitv  Monlecadno  :  Buchelcr  rightly  thinks  no  change  needed  ;  if  any, 
he  prefers  rrray^irrfj     l\      31  wap^aatXtLa  Susem*,  /3a<rtXe£a  F  Ar,  Bk.     See  vi(iv). 

10  §  3,  ri95  n  jg     ||     33  [koI ir\€Up0v}  Susem**,  see  Coram.  «.  (633)     II    koI]  iJ 

M"     II     irXe£(M"of  M*  II'  and  P^-'  ( jst  hand,  altered  by  corr.').     Postgate  explains  Ibis 


(X) 


as  the  gen.  of  rXcrsw  used  as  a  subst.     1 1 
by  corr.^  or  corr.^)     \\     36  ^turtKtLa^  TV 

tribe  or  Hellenic  city.     Comp.  urt.  (j  i . 
633).     SUSEM.  (632) 

33  iriXfw«...olKovO|ji£a]  It  is  difHcylt 
to  see  what  could  have  induced  Aristotle 
to  descrilx;  absolute  monarchy  not  only 
OS  dominion  over  a  stale,  but  also  to  add 
'Vand  over  a  nation,"  where  we  should  at 
any  rale  have  expected  "or"*  (as  M* 
p^ves) ;  and  not  content  with  tbis,  even  to 
^•dd  "or  several  nations/'  Throughout 
his  work  he  is  dealing  with  the  forms  of 
government  of  a  state,  not  of  a  nation: 
(see  t.  3.  4  «.  11)  and  theie  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  absolute  monarchy,  which 
would  justify  such  an  exceptional  exten- 
sion. On  the  contrary^  it  appears  further 
on  in  the  work  (17  g  ii  §  5  w-  677)*  as  has 
been  stated  several  times  already,  that  the 
only  admissible  and  possible  non-despoiic 
absolute  monarchy  is  that  which  can  be 
1  conceived  in  the  ideal  state  in  the  excep- 
tional case  described  in  c.  13-  The  inter* 
polator  has  been  misled  by  the  preceding 
words  ixaarov  i&vom  kwl  n-oXftt^,  and  has 
made  the  mistake  into  which  since  his 
time  many  modern  critics  have  fallen 
(see  Ifttroii,  p.  16  and  c.  13  §  J3  /i  601, 
§  -2  5  H.  615,  17  §  5  M.  6 78},  of  supposing 
that  this  Aristotelian  absolute  monarchy 
referred  to  the  Macedonian  Empire.  Cf. 
also  vi(iv).  10  §  3  and  «,  (1180).  Susem, 

(eas) 

Doubtless  there  are  some  slight  indica- 
tions  in  the  work  itself  that  Monarchy 
was  actually  exercised  over  a  wider  area 
than  the  territory  oi  a  single  city.  But  in 
such  cases  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that 
the  rule  must  be  SeenrortJCT^,  and  the  popu- 
lation not  yet  fully  organizctl  for  civil 
society. 

c,  1 5  From  this  survey  1/  appears  that 
Afonarchy  is  cither  {\)  a  special  state  q^cft 
as  at  Sparta^  <^  (2)  Absolute  Monarchy, 
&r  SQtnethittg  intermediate  tt>  tkise  hvc. 


m'jtoi^o^af  P^  11^  and  P^  (ist  hand,  altered 


lyhether  if  is  expedieni  to  have  an  heredi- 
tary or  eleetive  commatfder-in-chief  f&r 
life^  is  a  question  in  the  theory  0/  legisla- 
tion :  the  expediency  ^Absolute  Monarchy 
is  a  eonstituiional  qnestion:  §§  1—5. 
Montesquieu  has  criticized  Aristotle*s 
classification,  Esprit  des  Lois  \\.xi  cc.8,^ 

§  1  35  eil  iroXXttV]  The  oriental 
monarchy  may  be  as  absolute  as  the 
ra/i^twcXfia ;  but  it  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  aim  and  mode  of  its  administration, 
as  JcffTOTtirJir  ffl^x^  from  oiV^j'O^tirT)  in  c-  6 
§^  6,  7.  Hence  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an 
eastern  king  is  no  mere  perversion  of  true 
monarchy  :  but  because  the  subjects  allow 
themselves  to  be  enslaved  (doi'XiicuTcpoA 
tA  17^11)  they  submit  to  a  rule  which  is 
primarily  for  the  rulers  advantage  {see 
6  §  6),  and  in  material  results  does  not 
greatly  differ  from  tyranny,  even  as  to  the 
lour  points  empbasiied  c,  14  §  11:  (1) 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  (1)  heredity, 
(3}  legal  forms,  and  (4)  the  iKidy-griard, 

l(^  IXaTT6v<i»v  iiii' . . /irofipoLO'iAiCaf  J  Of 
the  'despotic  'kings  of  non- Greek  peoples, 
this  is  scarcely  true.  In  dealing  with 
Monarchy  Aristotle  is  guilty  of  the  con- 
fusion  of  ideas  with  which  Schwarcz 
rightly  charges  him,  in  Die  S tool s/or men* 
khte  dts  Aris.  p.  31  f.  (Amtotle^s  Theory 
of  the  forms  of  government,  Leipzig 
1884):  be  docs  not  properly  distinguish 
between  government  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  the  legal  (i.e.  hereditary) 
origin  of  the  government.  [To  the  former 
is  opposed  any  arbitrary  or  personal 
government  whatsoever,  whether  it  l>e  a 
tyrant,  or  the  great  king,  or  the  citizen  of 
tr.inscendent  virtue  and  merits  who  rules 
all  things  at  his  own  goo<l  pleasure  {opx*^' 
•wbjnuiv  ifttrd  rH\v  itkurtkv  ^auXi7<rii')  :  to  the 
latter  is  opposed  only  the  usurped  rule  of 
the  rvpawvQ%.} 

To  what  extent  may  this  also  be  assert- 
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nOAlTIKflN  r.  15. 


[Ill  15.  1 


irepl  SvqIp  iariv^  ev  fieu  Trorepoif  (rufi,<f>ip€t  rai^  '7r6\€(Ti  aTpa-* 
TTffov  aiBiop  €ij/at^  Kol  TOUTov  fi  Kara  y4vo^  rj  /card  aip&rtp, 
ta86a  tj  ov  av^<f>ip€tf  ^v  Be  TTorepov  woT€  €va  <rvfjAp€p€i  fcvptov  elvai 
'TrdifTwVf  7  ov  (rvfxipipei,  ro 
Tf}yia^  iinafcoTrelv  POfUDv 
(iv    aTrdaai^    yap    eVSc^j^erat 


fi€P    ovp    ire  pi  T7)^    ToiavTT}^    arpa-  s 
€^€t     fuiXKop     elSo^     rj     inroXireia^ 
yiveaBai    rovro    ral^    iroXnelat^),  {p.  »rJ 
6    Se    Xoiiros    rpoTTO?    ri}^    ^{Kn,- 
6  Xfta?    TToXtTe/a?    fISo?    earipj    S<tt€    Trepl    rovrov    Set    Qemprja-ai 
Kfii    Td<i    dwopta^    iiriSpafAetp    rd<;    ivovcra'!;. 

dp')(7}    S'  iari   ti5?    J^rijo-ew?  avrrf^  irorepop  a-vpupepci  ^aXKov 

39  aXfXirw  P*'*  L*  Ar.,  fAipot  U^  P^'*  Q^  T^  W^  AM.  Bk.,  dpenjif  B^.^  in  the  margin 
i286  a  1  woTt  omitted  by  H^  Ar.  Bk.^  perhaps  rightly     ll     3  ix^^]  ^x^tcu.  omittmg 
cWof  ?Bernays 


cd  of  the  alffv^yrp-da  ?  Aristotle  does  not 
seem  to  give  a  suf&cient  answer  to  ihis 
quest ioru  Both,  it  b  true,  are  founded 
on  law  ;  Imt  though  the  elevation  of  the 
ideal  king  in  a  genuine  aristocracy  is  a 
.suspension  of  the  laws^  the  attrvfiyrinfis 
loo,  as  long  as  he  rulei,  causes  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  old  constitutiont  and  has 
power  to  remodel  both  constitution  and 
laws  according  to  his  pleasure.  Still  the 
ai<rt'^*'TjTi7S  himself  governs  according  to 
his  own  laws,  while  the  ideal  king  may, 
in  each  single  case^  disregard  them  if  he 
pleases.    Susem.  (634) 

§  S  1186  a  ^  v6\uiiv  IxcL  |xdXXov 
fl8o«  =  presents  a  branch  of  legislation 
rather  than  of  constitution,  (x^tif  as  in 
ix^t¥  \6yov  I.  6  §  9t  or  diropLay^  III.  ro 
§  i»  II  §  i^  §  io»  II  §  I  :  and  so  ix^i 
8*  ixdrtpa  x^^P**'*  ^^  Pari,  anim,  l.  5  §  1, 
644  b  31.  The  genitive  with  d5<yt  is 
again  explanatory  or  defining,  much  as 
in  6*  6pyd»ov  eWet,  L  4  §  J.  A  better 
example  is  AVir/,  II,  21  §  i,  1595  b  11, 
d\\o  y6.p  eUos  hdripov  (Bekker  iKaripov) 
TQvTtitp  iffriv.  Trans.  *a  generalship  of 
this  nature  is  a  question  for  the  laws 
rather  than  the  constitution  to  examine.' 
The  meaning  is  better  explained  in  the 
parallel  passage  c.  16  |  i« 

4  h  4irdo-ats]  Com  p.  16  §  i  it,  {66q}. 
SUSEM,  (635) 

5  d^fCo^]  *We  may  dismiss  it  for 
the  present/  One  of  the  two  passages 
from  which  it  is  inferretl  that  Aristotle 
intended  a  treatment  of  legislation  to 
form  part  of  his  Faiilks,  See  Ininfd, 
p.  3 J  «.   I.     SUSEM.  (63«) 

Tflv  irpc»n|v=^at  the  first,  as  in  Mita, 
Z  (vn),    II   §    13,    1038  a   35,   TOiraC'Ta 


ilQi^fBus  tV  trptLrriv,      In  Herod,  t*   153 
Tip  wpurrrip  tltf ai:  cf.  ill*  134.     In  Pnthl. 

II,   32  §  2,  869  b  I4t    fV   TpUtT7Jt=i^  ^px^f' 

§  3  5  6  64  Xottris  ictX]  "But  the 
remaining  mode  of  royalty  forms  one 
species  of  constitution ;  hence  it  must  be 
examined,  and  the  difficulties  which  it 
presents  must  be  briefly  reviewed."  Willi- 
out  doubt  then,  the  difficulties  of  cc«  15, 
16  concern  the  Xoiirij  rpo iros,  i,  e.  ra/AjSa- 
<TtX<fa,  See  «/».  on  c.  17  §  i.  For  ivi- 
Spaiutv  'run  over,'  like  iw€\&uv.  comp, 
/^M,  I,  15  §  t,  1375  a  13.  The  diffi- 
culties are  collected  and  partly  answered 
in  cc.  15,  16;  a  decision  of  some  sort 
is  pronounced  in  c.  17.  This  is  the 
most  confused  part  of  the  treatise*  The 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  text  may 
be  learnt  from  Introd,  pp.  85 — 86,  or 
in  greater  detail  from  PhdoUtgus  XXV. 
1807.  pp*  386 — 392.  Its  ratiouaU  is  that 
the  first  editor  (or  publisher)  found  the 
discussion  imperfect:  a  lacuna  at  16  §  2, 
1387  a  10,  which  he  could  not  ftlh  three 
or  four  supplementary  fragments^  16 
§§  4 — 10,  for  which  he  failed  to  find 
suitable  places  in  the  main  discussion; 
and  part  of  an  independent  sketcht  16 
§  10  (eftfl  ^)„.§  13,  Hence  the  changes; 
c,  16  %%  4—13  being  cut  up  into  four 
sections  and  distributed  over  c.  15,  in 
sequence  or  juxtaposition  to  the  treat- 
ment of  related  topics  there.  See  Anal* 
p.  112  f. 

First  drop(a :  is  it  exptdient  to  /v  ruUd 
by  ihe  bcsi  ruler  pr  the  h(st  lawsf  The 
passage  c.  16  §§  4^ — 9i  on  any  view  of  its 
collocation,  manifestly  l>elongs  to  this 
question  and  not  to  the  fifth  aro/i^a 
stated  in  16  §|  2 — 4. 


Ill  15.  5] 


1285  b  37— 1286  a  20. 


4S9 


(X} 


§  ♦  iJiro  rod  dpia-Tov  dvtpo^  ap^etiBat  rj  vwo  r^v  dpia-rmv  mfjLwv.     Bo-  4 

lo  K€l  Bt}  TOi¥  popLi^ovai  a-vfi<f>€p€tv  ^a<riXevea0at  to  /cadoXov  fiopop  6 

vOfjLO^  TuyeiVt  aXk    ov  wpo^  rd   irpotjirlirTovra  liriTaTrea*.     Sxrre 

hf  OTTotaovp  re^^pt}   rh   tcard  ypap^fiar    dp-^eiif  rfKiBiop*    tcai  irm^ 

ip    AlyvTTTtp    fi€Td    TJ^i/    rpiTj^epop    KiP€tp    e^ean    roU    larpoi^t 

i^p   S^   irporepoVi    iirl    rS   avrov   kipSvp^.      ^avepop    tolpvp    m^ 

«5  ovfc    €(TTiP    7}     Kara    ypapLfiara     teal     y6p.ov<i     dpiaTij    TroXneia 

%^  Bid     TTfp     avrrjp     air  lap.      dWd     ^rjp     KdKeltmp     Set     VTrdp-^etv 

T^p    \6yov    Toi"     icadoXov    roi^    ap)^ov(Ttp"     fcpetrrov    Be    S    pLrj 

wpoG-^ari     TO    iTadi}TiKop     2X(U9    ^     <p    a-vp,^vi^,      rm    p.hf     ovp 

pofitp    rovro    ot/j^    tJTTflp^ctj    '^^X^^    ^'   dvBpmirlinfip    dpdyKrj    rovr 

30  €X€tP  T-acap. 

9  ^oraDa*  Bas.*  Bk*  It  lo  o  ii<^f  Gbttling,  d  vwt  Til  Ar,  Bk.  ||  u  ^iSo-rtp:- 
Kal  Conring,  <Kaed>tctd  Koraes  t|  Ttk  U\  omitted  by  p3-»Qi>T*>  Ar.  Aid.  Bk.  and 
P*  {ist  hand),  <wcrirfp>-  rwf  -curai^^  ?  Susem.  ||  13  rpLi^t^pov  FM^Ar. ,  rtTpri^ftoif 
r*  IF  Bk.  II  14  aiVoiJ  P^fl'Bk.j  avrQ  M*,  alnQv  perhaps  Ar.,  aiT^jv  an  unknoivn 
scholar  in  ihc  margin  of  SLahr*s  copy  of  Morers  edilion,  al^o  Schneider  following 
Vetlori's  iranslalion  ||  17  B^J  yap  Koraes,  wrongly  ||  19  toi^<^  Aid. »  tdlVw  P* 
and  F"  (est  hand) 


h 


§  4     Argument  in  favour  of  monarchy. 

9  5oK€l  Zi\  ktX]  Now  those  who 
maintain  kingly  rule  to  be  expedient  hold 
that  tlie  law  lays  down  genera!  state- 
ments (only)  and  gives  no  instructions  for 
treating  the  (various)  cases  which  arise. 

**This  side  is  defended  in  Plato^s 
Paliticus  194 — 303.  Cp.  c.  11  §  19  n, 
(579),  c.  j6  §  Ti  nn.  (651—3),  n.  8 
§1  18-21  n.  (175).  vi(iv).  4 §31  {tiio}/* 
SUSRM.  (637) 

T 1  iy  6TroMjow  t^v^.  . ,  ifXCOuiv]  Plato 
brings  out  the  abivurdiiy  m  navigation 
and  meet  id  ne,  /VrV*  198 — 9. 

icaC  iras  bf  AtvimT^]  Undoubtedly 
this  is  not  found  m  Plato^  yet  he  em- 
ploys the  analogy  of  the  physician,  295  c. 
See  lu  8  §  18  H.  (270),  lit.  16  §  6  (716), 
iv(vn).  1  §  13  (870).     St'SEM.  t638) 

**  After  the  treatment  ha,s  lasted  three 
days  the  physician  may  change  it;  but  if 
sooner,  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk."  llero- 
dotos  fit.  84)  does  not  mention  this,  but 
Diodoros  1*  81  §  3  state-s  without  any 
such  limitation,  that  in  Egypt  the  phy- 
sicians were  paid  by  the  state*  and  were 
obliged  in  their  treatment  of  patients 
I  to  adhere  to  a  writ  ten  code,  compileti 
by  many  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians 
of  ancient  times.  If  they  acted  contrary 
to  prescription,  they  might  be  accused  of 
a  capital  crime  (Camerarius).     It  is  not 


easy  to  determine  which  of  the  readings, 
Tpi^titpov  or  Tcrpijfxepov,  is  correct.  That 
^eX 6-1)1'  must  be  understood  with  ttiv 
rptTfftepof  or  rijt^  rtrpr^fKpoVf  is  proved  by 
Postgate  from  Pseudo- Hippocrates  8J7  P 
TtffeapaxovO^fJLffxty  rijv  ficXirrfv  xal  r^v 
iTtdtffHf  yjii)  woiifiT&at.  Herod otos  11.  77 
relates  that  the  Eg>^ptians  who  lived  in 
the  com  country  purged  the  botiy  for 
three  successive  days  in  each  month 
by  means  of  emetics  and  clysters.  Dio- 
doros §  I  says  that  the  Egyptians  some- 
times made  daily  use  of  these  precau- 
tionary means  of  fasting,  vomiting  and 
clysters,  bnt  sometimes  omitted  them 
for  three  or  four  days.  Neither  does 
this  then  supply  a  ^fe  analog)',  if  intleed 
there  is  an  analogy  at  all    Slisem.  (639) 

14  ^avipiiv  Toiwv  ktX]  An  easy  vic- 
tory for  one  side  of  the  discussion. 

g  6  Reply  to  this  argument. 

1 6  dXXid  ja-i^ V KcLicflvov  ktX]  "Bnt  again 
rulers  are  obliged  to  have  the  general 
principle,  too,  before-mentioned:  yet  that 
which  has  no  emotional  nature'*  viz.  the 
law  **is  in  general  superior  to  that  in 
which  it  is  innate." 

18  T^  iiiv  o^!v  v6\u^  ktX]  a  similar 
statement  in  c.  10  §  5  tt.  {^,62  b);  jVic. 
Eik,  \\  6  §  5,  1 134  a  35;  X.  9  §  12,  11 80 
a  11  (Eaton).     Sisem.  (640) 

ig    TOUT*  h^tw]  sc.  rd  n-a^mcdc,  or  (10 
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(XI) 

ta87  A  a8  ^^       /*^^       ^^'^       ''^^^       VOflOV  i      — 

19  <^eX€uci>i'  ap'^up  BofceZ  k€\€V€ip  apy(€iv  rov  deiv  Kal  top  vovv  /w-d- 
30  <  1/01/9,  Q  S'  audpmiTQV  K€\€vmv  rrpoariffTja-i  koI  drjptop*  fi  T€  yap 
<€wi$vp.ia   ToiouToi\    KOI    o    SvfLos    apj^opTa^    /cal    to  1)9    apia-rov^ 

10  d\\\,....  1287  b  34  6ndu}i.  That  the  right  order  has  been  disturbed  was  seen 
by  Giphanius,  Z winger,  Schneider,  SpengeL  See  Introd,  85 — 86  on  the  arrangement 
here  followed;  also  for  Cook  Wilson*s  resolution  of  cc*  15,  16  into  two  parallel 
versions  15  §§  1— to=  16  §§  1 — 9i  §§  il — 13,  and  for  Spengd's  proposals. 

12S7a28— bS.    &  2B  6  ^v  o^ .33  hrriv  Cited   D7   JuBah  ad  TtiemlsUimi 

p.  261  B  II  vh\x.m\  n  Ar.  and  the  Codex  Vossianus  of  Julian,  vouv  P  JuHan  and  Bk.* 
II  19  floff6i.,..,.apx^ii'  omitted  by  the  Cod.  Voss.  of  Julian  [j  Btw\  yp.  yoOtf  corr.^ 
of  P*  and  corr.*  of  P'  (both  in  the  margin)^  d\Ku%  yaif  con.  of  P*  in  the  margin  || 
TOW  foOr  ^yovi  Cod.  Voss.  of  Julian,  roift  w/tovt  V  U  (including  fr.)  Ar.  Julian  and  Bk.* 
jl  30  6f}pia  Cod.  Voss.  of  Julian  i>erhaps  rightly  ||  ij  re]  o  re  M",  ore  F  ||  ji  revrm 
Cod.  Voss,  of  Julian  jl  d!pxo»^«  oniil ted  by  Julian,  dp^o*' rAoy  P  ?  {et  fur&r princi- 
paium  hahu^it,  tandem  et  opiiffws  vires  inicrimci  William),  rfpx*^  rAof  or  vLpx^a^ 
-c  Kara  >  cra,t  t Aos  ?  Schmidt 


Four  objections  lo  the  human  ruler. 

c.  16  §g  6-9;  Ii87a38-b8.  (i) 
Lmv  is  passionUss  and  therefore  its  ruie 
is  the  ln'iter;  §  5, 

iS  4  fUv  o5v]  Whether  off  marks;  an 
inference,  or  is  merely  a  transitional  par- 
ticle, in  cither  case  there  is  a  want  of 
logical  connexion  in  its  present  place. 
The  section  naight  follow  1287  a  33^  but 
there  too  of>  would  have  no  force. 

v6iiot^..  vovv  |jb^vo>vs]  The  two  versions 
in  which  thi^s  celebrated  passage  ha^i  come 
down  to  us  can  be  traced  back  to  an  early 
date.  For  Julian  harl  before  him  (as  is 
clear  from  his  words  ad  Themist.  261  CD 
6p^r,  6  ^iX6cro^ot..HrAo(  iliridtls  rhtf  kcXq- 
ipiova  rciii  ifiWpoijO^y  \6yoi%  y  6  ft  of  fiiv 
€ly<d  <prf<n  t6v  vovv  x*^P^^  Apii€tai)  not 
the  version  in  the  lext,  but  another  re* 
censioUr  viz.  6  fiiv  ovv  rbv  vovv  K^Xfvtjjv 

TOvs  i4|MV9,  0  6*  dv&fitjiyiroy  *ffXeiWv 
wpoirri&T}<n  xal  dl|()(a'  ij  t*  yi^p  iwiOtffila. 
roioLToi',  Kttl  6  Oufj^iti  dpxorrat  ^va<rrp{^\ 
KOl  raiVr  dpiiSTOVt  dy6p<tt.  h6w£p  dftu  6p4^- 
<wf  6  vQVi  v6piOi  itrrlv.  Vet  Codex  Vos- 
sianiLs  of  Julian  restores  to  us  the  valuable 
reading  rhv  vwy  p^amvs^  the  corruption  of 
which  into  roi'j  vo/iovi  is  ihe  key  to  the 
whole  confusion.  In  the  exiHling  manu- 
scripts the  two  recensions  arc  variously 
blend efl  and  confused.  See  ytilian  and 
Aristotle  m  the  Jahrb.  f.  Fhihi.  CXVil. 
1878  p.  380  f.     SusEM. 

Trans.  *  nc  therefore  who  appoints  the 
Law  to  rule  makes  none  but  God  and 
Reason  rulers,  it  would  seem ;  he  who 


appoints  a  human  ruler  adds  thereto  a 
brute ;  for  appetite  is  akin  to  the  brutes, 
and  anger  corrupts  even  the  best  of 
human  rulers.  Wherefore  Law  may  be 
called  reasf>n  unfcltere<l  by  passion.* 

30  irpoffT^^o^  ical  0i]pCDVJ  Best  ex- 
plained by  the  Platonic  simile  in  Ktp* 
IX.  588  BC:  the  tripartite  figure*  man, 
lion,  and  many-headed  appetite  (rd  firt- 

Wiiile  Plato  makes  dufLQ'i  and  iTCiBvyln 
two  different  parts  of  the  soul  (v*  Zeller 
Plato  p.  415  ff.),  in  Aristotle  they  are 
only  two  subdivisions  of  the  sensitive 
and  apperitive  part  of  the  soul  (i*  5  §  6  «. 
40),  They  are  not  however  the  only 
ones  in  the  region  of  desire  and  aversion, 
as  Hacker  seems  to  assume  in  his  treatise 
On  the  division  and  elassijication  of  the 
m&rai  virtues  in  th^  Nieomaekean  Etkiei 
(Berlin  1865,  4)  p.  6  ff*,  but  there  is  a 
third  subdi\'ision,  the  W'ill,,  ^otrXiyirn,  At 
any  rate  Hacker's  careful  investigation  of 
the  difference  between  them  has  not  at- 
tained the  right  result.  He  maintains 
that,  according  lo  Aristotle,  both  arc 
based  on  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
but  that  cTttfii/Liiet  springs  from  the  un- 
pleasant sensation  accompanying  a  want 
I.e.  a  stopping  of  vital  activity,  <?v/iAi  on 
the  other  hand  from  the  feeling  of  unplea- 
santness, aroused  by  an  external  limita- 
tion of  our  vital  energy;  Qv^i  then 
consists  in  the  reaction  that  we  oppose  to 
this  influence,  or  in  our  striving  to  regain 
the  sensation  of  pleasure  in  the  unim* 
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<1287a  28— 1287  a  40.: 
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)<i  §  *  <  avSpa^  Sta<fi&€lp€i,     Stowep  avev  op€^eet>?  vom  o  i/ojtto?  ifrriv.     to  « 
<S6    rmv    re'^vmv    elvat    &qku   Trapa^ety^Ma   i|r£i)So?,    '6ti    to    /card 
Kypdfi^ara    laTpevea-Bai    (f>avXoVj    dWa    [if at]    aipenarepov   XP^^ 
t6  %  1  Ktrffai    rot^;    e)(ovai    rd^    rix^f^^*     o?  p^ev   jdp    ovSkv    8ta  tpiXiaif 
36  Kwapd    rov    Xoyop    Troiovaiv^    dXX^    apvvpTat    rov    p.iad6v    rov^ 
<tcdpvQVTa^     vyidaavre^'      oi     5*    ep     rah     iroXtriKOi^     dpxal^ 
<7roXXrt    irp&i    ifTfjpeiap    Kal    x^P^^    elt^Baat    wpdrretp,   iwel    real 
<rQV^  tarpons  Sxoi'   v7ro7rT€vw<TL  TriarevBevTa^  rot?   e;^5/3o*<f    Sta- 
40  <  ffideipetv   Std   xipSo^f    rore   rrjv   Ik   tcSj/   ypafip^drmp    Oepaireiav 

32  d^X<>''^or  SiOffrpV^ft  Kfd  roi^  a^ffraor  dj^S^af  11'*  fr.  Julian  Bk.  and  p*  (in  ihc 
omigin),  <ff0tlpet  P^  (ist  hand^  marked  by  dots  for  erasure),  inUrimet  William  ||  d 
«»&  ro^t  M«  fr-  Julian  and  P^  (ist  hand):  no  doubt  V  also.     The  full  text  of  this 

older  recension  was  6  pdv  ofv  rbv  fovy  neXtutMiv tA»'  0€6y  kaI  toDs  1^6^01^;,  6  8' 

, BiaaTp^4^€i  Kol  Todt  dptaTavf\.,...Bt6Trep  avev  (5pe^ftiJir  a  vovt  t^itfim  liTTiy^  which 

gives  a  sense,  though  less  appropriate  than  the  other  ||  mAjuo?]  fi6vo^  Cwi.  Voss.  ot 
Julian  II  34  '■^pdfipLa  M*  P^  fr.  [|  Kal  omitted  by  (r.  [irat]  Susem.'"*,  dXX4  unlrans- 
kled  by  Ar.,  [dWA]  Scbneider  ||  35  tpi\ta»  <i5fjc^pa*'>  Spengel  (hardly  needful) 
II  36  Apvovvrat  M*  Ar.  and  apparently  P^  (ist  hand)  ||  39  in<F7€v&iyTas]  vnffdirrat 
Schneider  Bk.*,  proliably  right 


(XT) 


peded  activity  of  our  natural  individuality. 
But  Aristotle  does  not  limit  &i'p6i  to  ex- 
ternal read  ion,  nor  indeed  to  mere  reac* 
tion  at  all.  For,  in  the  first  place,  even 
if  the  passage  in  Mc,  Eih.  vii.  6.  1  fF. 
1 1 49  a  ^4  (T.  was  not  written  by  Aristotle 
himself,  but  only  by  some  one  who 
(whether  directly  or  indirectly)  was  his 
pupil,  wc  may  still  infer  the  master^s 
opinion  from  the  pupil's,  and  assume 
that  in  Bvpk6%  the  idea  of  displeasure  at 
oneself  was  not  foreign  to  him.  For 
r  Anger,  Displeasure,  Indignation,  and  on 
r  the  other  hand  Courage  and  Love  of 
Freedom,  iv(vii).  7.  1  «.  (781),  are  the 
principal  manifestations  of  &vpi6f,  indeed 
$Vfjiiit  is  sometimes  actually  used  for 
**  Anger,"  sometimes  for  *' Courage."  As 
regards  Hacker's  second  statement,  the 
conception  of  Ovftat  in  Aristotle  is  by  no 
means  always  confined  within  the  limits 
of  mere  warding  off  and  rejecting  ;  on  the 
|; contrary  Aristotle  thinks  iv(viJ).  7.  5,  w. 
(786),  that  the  part  of  the  soul  whence 
hatred  proceeds  may  also  produce  love. 
Thus  it  embraces,  at  any  rate  in  part, 
what  we  call  "^  the  affections/*  On  this 
analogy  however,  Fear  should  belong  to 
it  as  well  as  Courage  (  To/f.  IV.  5.  4  I'sS  a 
8  f.)  but  scarcely,  as  Eaton  supposes, 
all  the  passions  in  contrast  to  Desire. 
Plato  ako  ascribes  to  it  ambition  and 
love  of  honour.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
9&  certain^  as  Hacker  and  lirandis  {Gn- 


Rom.  Phii.  uv  \  p.  I40)  suppose,  that 
Aristotle  was  of  an  entirely  difFerent 
opinion.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  5  Qvpjo% 
affud  Aristatdcm  Piaivncmqtttt  P.  Meyer 
has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  Hacker 
in  his  account  of  the  Aristotelian  distinc- 
tion between  Bvpa^  and  fVt^ir;tla  and 
Aristotle's  conception  of  both ;  an<l  the 
matter  is  no  clearer  than  before.  Compare 
Susemihl  in  Bttrsians  yahr^jl^r.  «876,  v. 
p.  164(7.;  also  m.  10.  5  with  //,  (562  b) 
and  HifUs  181,  790,  839,  935,  J  704,  1741. 
SUSEM.  [641) 

(2)  The  analogy  of  (he  ^arij"  is  mis*. 
UaJing:  for  there  (e.g.  ht  ntedidm\  ptr- 
soHoi  motives  do  not  eome  in  :  §§  6,  7. 
In  //ie^  Eth.  \u  4  §|  1,  3  he  points  out 
that  the  [Socratic]  analogy  of  the  arts 
and  moral  conduct  is  seriously  defective. 

§  7  35  ot  jiiv  jctX|  *  the  physicians 
do  not  act  unreasonably  out  of  personal 
liking;  on  the  contrary  they  earn  their  fee 
by  healing  patients,*  so  that  their  interest 
lies  in  effecting  cures  and  this  coincides 
with  their  *art.' 

spile  (men)  and  to  win  favour;  since 
when  people  once  suspect  their  doctors 
are  nlctlged  to  their  enemies  for  gain  *^ 
i.e.  nave  been  bribed  **to  make  away 
with  them,  they  will  in  that  case  more 
urgently  re<iuire  to  be  treated  according 
to  written  niles." 
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[III.  16.  7—9 


c.  i6  8  8  <  ^TfTtjaatev   ap   fLaXkop,      dXKa   fLf]p   elcdyopTai  y    e^'  eai/roi/v  « 
1287  b  <o/   larpol   Kafipopref;    aXkov^   tarpod^;    koX   oi  wcuSorplfiat   yv^ 

<fiLPa^6pL€Pot    waiSoTpi^a^,    w^    ou    Suvdfiepoi    fcplveip    ri   dXrjffi^ 
<8ui  TO  Kptvetp  irepl  re  oiKelmv  koX  cp  TrdOei  ojrre?.     wtrre  hrfXop 

BtxacOP     f7?T05l^T€9     TO    flitTOP     ^T^TOVaiP'      0    Sc    POfW^     TO 


(XT) 


TO 


c.  i6§9 


<STt 

<  fl€<TOP, 

<p6fnav 
KavOprnwo^ 
8  <ro  e0o<i.> 

Xevc€Tat      irepl 


Kvpimrepoi    h 
01    tcard    rd 
dpj^mp 

cip 


at  wepi  Kvpimrepmv  rmv  tcara  ypafi/j^Ta 
€0t}  etViV,  ^a-T  el  rmp  Hard  ypdji^ara 
do-ipaXia'Tepofft       d)OC      ov      twp      Kara 


iaB6  a  : 


<f>ai'r) 


Ti^ 
€fea<TTa 


CW9      dprl 
xdXXiOP, 


rovTov 


00V' 


1187  b  2  t6  dXTjOit 5  Kplv€ii>  omitted  by  P^AQbTt* 

O  (inchiding  fr.)  Ar.  Bk.     t|     6  tStrr'  (wtrre  M*)   f^  II*  Ar., 
<Kal>'  Schneider 

§  8  A  frc-sb  objcciion  (3)  to  the  hu- 
man ruler.  **  But  again  physicians,  when 
they  iue  ill,  call  in  other  physicians  to 
treat  them,  and  trainers  in  their  prac- 
tice (call  in)  olher  trainers,  which  imphes 
that  they  cannot  here  judge  aright,  l>e- 
causc  ihcy  are  judges  in  tneir  own  case 
and  under  the  influence  of  feeling*" 

1187  b  3  SuiTi^  KpCvifcv  ktX]  Cora  p. 
C.  0  §  I  «.J,H4)-      StrsEM.    (642) 

&crr€  StJXov  ktX]  * 'Hence  it  is  clear 
that  whoso  seeks  what  is  just  and  right 
seeks  an  impartial  middleman :  now  the 
law  is  such  a  middleman.** 

4  ^fcl<rov]  The  arbitrator  or  *  middle* 
man  *  stands  between  the  two  contending 
sides  and  is  tberefore  of  neither  side,  i.  e. 
is imjiartial.  Comp.  Vl(iv).  13  §  5;  irarra- 
Xov  5i  TTtCFrAraTOt  6  diatrrim^t,  diai-njrijf 
a*  6  fiiaoT^  n.  (13 14),  and  AVr.  £//i.  v.  4 
§  7,  J 131  a  22,  Kai  ^iproi'trt  6iKa(rHjif  fid- 
ffof^  Kal  KoXoBaiv  ifiot  pu^riSiovs*  SusEM. 
(643)  Add  Tbuc.  IV,  63,  ^To<>of 

§  9  (4)  /h  an)'  case  the  authprity  cj 
Hfrmritien  and  soda!  law  U  supreme. 

5  KvptiyTfpoi]  more  authoritative. 
Comp.  n.  (48),  on  I,  6  §  1,  and  vii(v!).  5, 
§  1  tt.  (i4.p)i  Broughton  adds  Soph. 
Antig,  580  ff,    SusEM.  (644) 

See  Cope  fnirmi,  to  the  Rhetoric  pp. 
139 — 144.  He  shows  that  rh  iwitiichy 
Er|uily,  is  a  special  application  of  icoi- 
ydr  r6fiott  which  as  universal  law,  or  the 
law  of  natyre,  is  opposed  to  positive, 
conventional  and  written  laws;  that  both 
K0iv6t  v6fiOi  and  rb  4mniKii  are  designated 
unwritten  hi\\\  &ypa^  »6pufia^  RAct.  i, 
rs  §  t,  I  ii»  t5  §§  3—6'  ^"tl  correspond 


II     4  di  Thurot,  7^  r 
wart  n^Bckk.,  *5<jt*  d 


to  the  ($ij  and  ^injJet/M«tTa  of  Plato  Zm&s 
793  D*  Comp.  J^o/iltir.  195  A,  Zazoj68oAi 
Demosth.  De  Cor,  p.  317,  30  ff. :  Thuc. 
n.37  s.  fin. 

o  fl...7  dlXXd]  Evert  granting  a 
human  ruler  is  more  trustworthy  than 
written  statute-law,  sti/l  he  is  not  so  safe 
as  the  law  of  social  custom. 

c.  15  §  G  1286  a  10  oXX*  toi»9  £v 
ijKiCti  Tis. .  .icoXXuif]  **  But  perhaps  some 
one  will  say  that  to  compensate  for  this  [a 
human  ruler]  will  be  better  able  to  advise 
on  particular  cases/'  This  sentence  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  first  airop/a,  advo- 
cating like  c.  15  %  4  the  claims  of  the 
human  ruler,  though  in  a  modified  manner. 
But  the  words  following  in  the  mss,  c.  15 
§  (),  arc  in  no  definite  logical  connexion; 
so  that  translators  are  at  a  loss  to  make 
any  inteMigible  sequence,  Jowetl  for  in- 
stance inserting  [to  whom  wc  in  Itim 
make  reply:]  after  this  sentence,  though 
he  does  not  propose  to  insert  dXXA  wp^ 
toOto  dyTt$tTioy  before  the  3ti  or  to  omit 
the  Tohvif  after  it  :  while  Bernays  trans^ 
lates  **  to  this  objection  one  might  perhaps 
rep/y  &c.,"  and  separates  off  the  next  sen- 
tence by  a  break. 

c,  16  §§  4,  6  1287  a  23— 18  Thb  is  at 
any  rate  a  valid  objection  to  the  modified 
view  just  propose<l,  and  is  clearly  still 
concerned  witn  the  first  dwopia,  **  But 
yet  tn  any  cases  where  the  law  seems  un- 
able to  decide,  a  man  would  equally  be 
unable.  Whereas  the  law  gives  a  suit- 
able training  and  then  sets  the  magistrates 
to  decide  and  manage  all  other  matters 
*  to  the  best  of  their  judgment."* 
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.  i6|t  .  .    .  .    {XI) 

1 987  a  S3  <aX\a       fiJ)i/ ^ 

«4  <2o-a    ye   firj    Botcel   hivaodai    Btopi^eip   o    i/o/i09,    oi;S*  upSpmiro^i 

^§s^5<ai^     hvvatro     ji/copi^etv.     aXX'     eV/riySe?     TatSeiVa^     o     j^o/xo?- 

^^  <iiptaTr}a-t   ra    XoiTra   rrj   SiKatordTTj   yvmp.rf   KptP€W   koX   ZimKe.lv 

V  <TOv^    ap'xpvra^.     ert    S*    iwapopffovtrOat    StScuuiJ/,   2   rt   av    80^17 

28  < 7reipfl>/i-€i^ot9    afi€tPOP    etuat,    twp     K€tfiiva>p,> 

a 2  opar/KT}     vo}io8At7}p     avrov     elvat^     BrjXov^     fcal     KelcrGatr     pofMov^, 

taXXa   fjLt)    fcvplov^   ^   wapeK^aipovtriv^    iirt^l    7r€ pi   rSv   y    aXX^v 
€tpai    Bel    Kvpiovi'     oaa    &€    p^rj    SvpaTov    rov    p6p.op    Kplvuv    tj 
15  3Xii)9    T}    eVf   woTepop    eva    top    apiarop    Set    ap^eip   17    7rdpTa<i ; 
1 7  Wxal    ydp    pvp    (TVPtopre^    BiKa^ovo'i    fcal    ^ovXevovrat    fcal    Kpl- 
Povo'tPj    avrat    8*    elatp    at    tcpieret^    iratraL    Trepl    twp    KaO^    exa- 
OTOP,      Ka0*  €pa  p>kp  ovp   avpfiaXXopepo^   Qariaovp  ttrms  ')(€ip(iip* 
1287  a  33—28  24  ovS']  6  5*  Ar,  (accepted  by  VeUori  and  Schneider)     H     i$  <t4 
■   kii06\qv^  iwiTTf^d  TTotSfiVaf  Susem*^*^  wrongly  (and  similarly  Schneider  and  Koracs), 
■  universale  William   (from  a  gloss  in  V  on  ^T^n^^et) :  Tat^f  iVaf  omitted  by  11*     |f     17 
In  d^  <:rdifra>  Susein,^'^  wrongly,  following  AVilbam's  version  {adkuc  auiem  omnia 
dirigere  dani) 

1186  a  ai — 25    25  Id  dfx^tv]  3er  dtat/Mtr  or  Stai^ii^  ?  Koraes     II     Tdrrai]    w^¥v 
pa-9.B  Qb  jb  Aid.,  yp,  -whfv  p*  in  the  margin,  ttoKSovt  Ar, 

1285  a  36— b  3^iaS7  1>  15— 3B.     Sec  /w/rcw'.  p.  84  f.,  the  parallel  columns, 

1286  a  117  al  Kpic€i\  cifft  n^  Bk. 


1 387  a  36  T0  SiKaiord'qi  YVtiftTi  tcpC- 
¥fiv]  The  standing  expression  apparently 
used  of  the  judge  ;  the  heliastae  took 
this  oath,  says  iJcmosthenes,  XXI 1 1,  c, 
Aristo<r,  §  96  p.  653  s.  fin*  TJ'ti/*^  rp  5i- 
KQAQrAr-^  ^ijcdafii'  dMU^M^'iva<rtK,  cp.  ^f/z'. 
L^pt.  %  180,  p.  49 3 f  \  i^'at  iTfp^  Ji'  ir  vh^oi 

/Aoworef  ^AcrfJ,  I'ollux  Vtlt.  ro  §  iii,  d  d* 
6pK0f  ^v  r<Mf  $iKaffTU)V  irtpl  fdv  tLv  vopoi 
elfri,  nfrtitfiiiiff&at  Karik  roitt  »6jfjLQi>$^  wepl  6i 
(Jr  pilj  d^l^  '^¥wpiTjTJ  diKoiOTdt-ff.  (Eaton). 
SUSEM.  (646) 

Aristotle  remarks  in  IkAff.  t,  15  §  5* 
'375  a  29  f.  that  the  oath  may  be  ex- 
plained  to  mean  tA  ^ij  wat^nXutt  XP^^^^*^ 

TOIS  yt'^pQ.pfXfl'.Qii. 

^  7  trra vopBo Vff6ai.]  *  *  an  d  al  lo w  s  them 
lo  adopt  any  correction  which  appears 
upon  trial  to  be  ^n  improvement  upon  the 
established  laws."  The  play  upon  words 
ixaifopdovff&at .. .  Kfip.hwi'  is  qui  te  accid  en  ial . 

On  behalf  of  the  place  here  assigned 
to  c.  16  §g  4»  5,  1287  a  2 J— 18  it  may  be 
urged  (r)  that  the  plurals  {roh  a/>xo»"'afi 
xe^pw^l^vo^i]  are  not  appropriate  to  the 
transition  from  the  first  to  the  second 
dwopU,  and  (1)  that  only  in  this  way  do 


the  words  AWA  ti-q  Kvplovt  J  wftpeK^at- 
vovffi  become  intelligible. 

c.  15  §  6  Transition  to  the  second 
aropia,  //  ii  he  alhwed  that  t/ure  is 
a  protdnee  (viz.  that  of  particular  cases) 
in  which  the  dcdxion  0/  (he  laws  is  in- 
sufficient ^  should  it  be  sttpplcffiented  hy 
the  one  best  cititen  as  ruler,  or  by  the 
entire  comm  unit) '  F 

tiSG  a  11  avxAv]  that  he  (viz.  the 
ruler)*  Otherwise  Eaton,  '*that  there  be 
some  one  to  make  laws." 

13  xl  trc^iKBa£voiNn.v]  **but  should 
not  be  unalterably  binding  where  they  arc 
wrong.*'  This  refers  to  the  gradual  cor- 
rection of  thp  established  laws  just  men- 
tioned, c,  16  §  5. 

5  7  With  §g  7 — 9  compare  the  parallel 
version  c.  16  §g  to — 13,  printed  in  parallel 
columns,  p.  84  f. 

16  VMVwvm]  The  subject  is  wit^nt 
sc,  ol  iroXfrai,  the  entire  body  of  citizens, 

27  mpi  T»v  Ka0'  licflurTov]  L"p.  A'het, 
I.  I  §  8  Trepl  Tov  y£yoy4vai  tj  ^i}  yfyo^itfai^ 
17  i(fee0at  17  pLTf  lutai^au  1?  tlvat  if  ^r)  dj^ctt, 
§  7  TTfpl  Trap6vrtjv  Kal  d^upttFft^Ptijv, 

28  icat*  Iva]  Taken  individually 
y^^ipudf  inferior  [to  the  one  best  citizen], 

28 
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[III.  15.  7—10 


30  KaWimv     fj,td^     /cal     CTTrXT/f,       8m     touto     Kal      Kplvu     afj.€iPOP 

ISO^Xa?    TToXXd    t/    (U    ocnaovp.       en     finXXop     ahid(^0opov    to 

TToXi^    /caBawep     i'Swp    to    vrXctop,    o2t&>    Kal    to    ttX^^o?    tooi' 

QXt7Ci>j/    dSiailiBopdT€pov'    rov    *ydp    €vd<i    vif    opyt}^    KpartjOevro^ 

17   Tivo^   €T€pov  wddov^    TOtovTOV   lU'ayKalop   Bi€<p0dp0a&  Tt}P   /cpt* 

35  <T£i',     €K€l     S'     epjop     ii/jLa     Trdvra^     cpytaBfji'ai     fcal     dfiaprew* 

g  9  etTTfitj     Be     TO    7rXTJ0o<i    ol    ikevGepot^     p^rjSev     irapd     tov     popjop  ip^u\ 

7rpdrT0PT€9f     aXX'     tj     Trept     wv      iKX^iirup     dvarfKolop     avToP. 

€1    Be    Brj    fLT]    TovTo    paStop    cV    ttoXXow,    aXX'    el    7r\€iov<;    etev 

dyaOol    fcal     fU'Spct     Kal     woXiTaty     iroTepop    6     el^    dBia<p0opm- 

40  T€/>o?    apymi*y   ?)    ^fXXof^    ol    TrKeiov^i    fL€P    top    dpiBpiOP    aya0ol 

ag  [tlKTiTf/j 30   dirX^f]   Oiicken     ||     30  Kplvtu^  M*  H'*     II     31    tcadiw^p  ^yap> 

Bk.*,  rashly.  Other  changes  have  been  proposed,  but  ihc  construction  is  Aristote- 
lian. Cp.  Vahlcn  Zeitichr,/.  d.  est,  Gymn.  XVJII.  p*  71T  ff.  II  33  yhp  Susem.,  5'  V 
HAr.  Bk.     II    37  iy  P^^'^*,  o»  Q^T^     II    38  roEJro  ^n  n'J  Bk. 


feast  to 
i  2,  w. 


19    io^foo'^s  crvjj^pTjTis]  **a  \ 
which  many  contribute.'      Cp.  11 
(564).     SusEM.  (646) 

%  %  31  Itl  jidXXov  ..33  dSkcfc^opte- 
Tcpov]  Vnhlen  has  illuslmud  this  cun- 
struction,  viz.  a  simile  breaking;  the  prin- 
cipal sentence  (often  worked  out  into 
elaborate  detail)  and  a  resumption  of  the 
main  thought  with  ovrtii  asyndeton,  from 
vi(iv).  3  §  6,  1190,1  n— 15;  AW.  Eih, 
VII.  6  §  1,  1 1 49  a  25 — ^31,  iQiKt  ykp  b  Bv- 
fi^i  difot'fti'  piiv  Ti  Toi'  \iiyoVy  ira/xxivot^fii' 
5<?,  If a<?d; ire/3 . . . i^X tt*rrcnVt*' "  qutwx  d  Qvfiiii 
kt\\  De  Sifpk,  El.  16  I  5,  175  a  36 — 30, 
c\}isJ^txiv€%  64  iroTtt  KaOdwfp  iv  roxr  dta- 
ypdfXfuurof'  koI  ykp  iK€i  djfa\v<rayrt^  ivtort 
ffvv&eiyai  wAXtv  dBwaToi^fitv'  ovTut  koI  it/ 
ToU  ^X^7X0"  tiMrtt  Trap*  $  a  X070S  ffvp.- 
^eUv€i  irvt*(ipai  SiaXvtrat  rbv  \6yov  aTropov-^ 
ft€v\  Pt>t/.  15  §  II,  454  b  8— 13,  iird  5i 
ftiftyi<rlt  iffTiV  ij  rpaytpHa  ^f\ri6vwi^^  rffid^ 
Btl  fitfut{TBai  ToC*t  dya0oi>![  ttKoyoypd^ovt' 
Htd  yh.p  iKiiva.,.ypdipQvaiV'  ovru  xal  rbv 
woiTfr^p  ifrX  ;  Dt  Am  ma  1 1.  B  §  10,  470  b 
I7ff.,  9  §  7,  421  b  16  fF,  (oi'fTws  olv  the 
textt  oCn-(a  Kot  the  other  recension  or  para- 
phrase of  E)t  III.  7  §  7,  431  b  la  IT» 
Com  p.  L  3  §  9,  406  b  15^ — 10  (o/iofwi  6i 
iral...)»  /^/if/.  lit.  9  §  6t  1409  b  12 — 35,  tA 
a  fiaicpd  dw{t\flwta9ai  woiti  ttknr€p,,,afiQltM>j 
8i  *cai  at  wtptaSai  ktX,  where  the  rcsuinp- 
tion  is  not  asyndeton.  **  Add  /W.  i,  4  §  3, 
"53^  33—39*  II-  6  §  14,  1265  b  70  t, 
III.  7  §  r>,  1177  a  sff.,  v(vjn).  7  §  7, 
1342  a  2  2  t(."     Sl^sem. 

afitdi+flopov]  *'incomiptible,"not  merely 
by  britwes,  but  by  any  passion. 


32  tA  irXT|6os  rsAV  okiyiav  a8uu}y0.] 
Vet  when,  Rhel.  L  i  §  7,  he  is  com* 
paring  I  he  functions  of  the  dicast  and 
of  the  la  us  he  expresses  an  opinion  which 
it  h  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this,  on 
tita  \a^€tv  Kal  6\iyovs  p^of  ri  roXXo^t 
ei/  ^pQVQVPTa^  mat  Siivap.4*'oi>s  vofXQ$tT€tif 
Kal  diKdi^tiv. 

35  Utt  S*  1^70 v]  *'Bnt  in  the  other 
case  it  is  improbable"  lit.  difficult,  see 
n.  7  §  3  tt.,  *'that  all  should  err  at 
once/* 

Ikcl  &*  ipy&v  .  d^iOpTftv]  This  h  hard  - 
ly  correct.  A  large  assembly  is  more 
likely  to  be  led  into  over- hasty  con- 
clusions than  a  single  capable  man  and 
ruler.  .Still  it  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a 
large  assembly,  the  passion  does  not 
generally  last  so  long;  and  they  more 
easily  regain  composure;  while  a  single 
ruler,  if  once  misled  by  inclination  or 
hatred^  may  ea;>ily  confound  obstinacy 
and  stubbornness  with  energy^  so  that 
there  is  greater  danger  that  he  will  mis- 
use his  unlimited  power,     SusEM.  (647) 

§  9  36  pLT)84v  impd  TOV  v6\ixiv  ktX] 
*'not  acting  against  the  law  except/*  i.  e. 
only  acting  against  the  law  in  cases  where 
it  |i.e,  the  law]  must  necessarily  be  de- 
fective. 

38     Iv  iroXXolf  ^  h  r^  irXijtf f t  line  36. 

dXX'  <l  irXifovf]  "at  least  suppose  a 
majority  to  be  j^ood  men  and  good  citi- 
zens," A  majority^  though  not  the  whole 
l>ody  of  citizens. 

40  ol  irX«Covt  \ktif  Tijv  dpiOpidv]  Nunie> 
roujs  enough,  indeed,  in  the  best  state,  to 


111.16.9,10]       12K6a29-1286b3.  <12S7b«-1287b  i; 
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g  IQ  Se    T-dpres ;    t;   BrjXou  ol?   o/  TrXelou^ ;    dXX  ot  fihf  araa-idaova-tv  (X) 
0    oe    el«r    {urraaiaaTO^:,      dWa    wpo^    rovr     dpridereop    (Vw?   on 
aTTovBatoi   T7}if   ^^fruxw^    ^o-Trep   Keixetifo^    6    ehW* 
'1387b 8         <aAXa    ftj}if    ovce    paStop    it^opnp    TroXXa    rhv    €i'a'     Beijaei  ^    ^ 
9  <apa    '7r\etopa<;    ewui    rov^    vtt*    avrou    KaBitrrapApov^i    ap)(0PTa^, 
JQ  <.wcrT£  t/   Sta(f>€p€i  TOVTO   i^  dpj^tj^  €V0v<i   virdpy^iu    ^   top    €va 
:.  16  §  10  Kfcaratrr^trai    tovtop    top  rpoirov  ;     m,    etwepf    0    teal    tt  pore  pop 

111  <€ip7jfi€P0p   io-Tip,    6   dpTip    6    ^T-rrofSaio?,    Sion    jSeX-rmp,    ap'^eiv 
13  <Slfcatof;,  rod  Sk  evoq  01  Bvo  dja&ol  ^cXriov^'    rovro  yap  iari  to 
*al   »J    ^vx^J    Toi)    * Aya/iiep^vovo^ 

laM  b  I   $i  rdifTtt]  3'  iifdpts  F  M*     ||     d-rftO'tdj'Di'ffxy  Ar.  More!  Bk, 
laSTb  8—15  8  sroXXA  omitted  by  P  Q^' T^  An  Aid.  and  P'*  (isl  hand,  added  in 
the  margin  of  ?*,  and  by  a  laler  hand  in  P^  but  afterwards  erased)    li    9  i^^'  ai/rot  fr. 

If  & ,11  iirrir  before  tt  vtp  Til  Ar.  Bk.,  transposed  by  Susem.^    See  Comm.  n, 

(649)  II  13  51^  Caracrarius,  >«  Bck:kcr ;  but  see  Bonitz  Ind.  AHst.  167  a  igff.  II 
14  ^^X**M^ *'**'**  ^  ^**  ^r*  II  '5  S^'L^]  d^  M',  untranslated  by  William  ||  m  oifx  twa* 
\Qiwbif  [tarn  William)  apx^^^  SUaiov  added  by  F  M*  after  ffvfA4>pOi&^ovei ;  a  gloss  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text,  given  by  p^*  and  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  of  P^  in 
the  more  correct  and  fnller  form  arb  Kotfov  t6  ws  oC'X  ^*^  Aoiir^i'  dpxtn'  dixatoif 


form  the  popular  assembly  and  to  appoint 
Ibe  council,  the  magiivtrates  and  the  courts 
of  justice  from  themselves  alone — or, 
more  precisely,  from  the  older  mepibers 
amongst  them,  provided  they  are  not  too 
old:  see  iv(vit).  14  §  5,  n,{^ij),  Susem. 

§  10  I  jS6  b  I  oXk'  ot  lUv  ktX]  Ob- 
jection* *'A  larger  body  will  split  up 
into  parties  J  with  the  one  ruler  this  is 
impossible.  To  which  we  must^  I  lake 
it,  reply  that  they  are  (^,r  hypcthisi)  as 
virtuous  in  soul  as  that  one  ruler/* 

c.  16  §1  9, 10  1187  b  8—15.  The  place 
of  this  fragment  is  vindicated  by  the  con- 
gruence between  its  subject-matter  and 
the  foregoing.  The  contrast  is  still  be- 
tween 6  ^l^  and  irXtfoMct, 

Tht  OHi  ruler  camwt  (rverlmk  all  things 
kimstlf:  he  must  appoint  a  numhtr  of 
officials ;  so  that  the  state  of  things  is 
virtually  the  same  as  if  thete  'ioere  a 
iiuml>er  [i.e.  a  large  body  of  the  citijtensj 
ntliftg. 

12B7  b  10  if  °HPX^^  ffvBvt  viriLpx'^'^] 
*  Whether  this  was  the  original  state  of 
things'  as  it  would  be  if  the  great  body  of 
citizens  were  rulers. 

§  10     11     5  Kal  wp^T^pov  ktX]  In  c. 


13  §  St  §§  13—^5'  ^<^e  also  c.  i*^  §  3 
J.  fn.  If  we  followed  the  manuscript 
Older  we  should  have  to  translate:  *'  Last- 
ly, as  was  remarked  before,  if  the  vir- 
tuous man  deser\'cs  to  rule  because  he. 
is  superior":  but  then  it  w*ouId  follow 
that  the  apodosis  (tou  li  iifhi...^t\Tlotii) 
also  occurred  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
But  in  the  two  passages  which  alone  are 
conceivable  and  to  which  Bcrnays  refers  us 
c,  II  ^  I — 5  and  12^9,  13^1  we  do  not 
Hud  this,  but  something  really  quite  dif- 
ferent and  only  comparatively  similar.  Or 
could  it  have  occurred  in  the  lacuna  which 
we  assume  after  13  §  5?  This  is  hardly 
likely.  We  must  therefore  transpose 
thus  J  "if,  as  was  previously  remarked, 
the  virtuous  man  &c."     SusEM.  (649) 

13  TOv  Si  ci^of]  For  Ik  in  apodosis 
after  d  cp.  Phys.  I  v.  8  §  it,  115  h  15,  H 
•yd/>  rd  Tirrapa  rwtf  rpiQy  urcp^x'*  ^^'^ 
x'Stlovi  5i  ra*if  6v&iy...Tov  &i  firjidcirbrt  ot*- 
K^Ti  ix^*'  ^070*'  t^  vwtp^^x^^-  With  oXXd 
this  is  frequent :  see  e,  g.  c.  5  §  3  of  this 
book. 

14  OTiv  T€  6v'  jpx^p.(v<ii]  Homer  //iW 
X.  124.     SusEM.  (600) 

A  *^X4]  Agamemnon  says  this  of 
Nciitor,  Jliad  11,  372  f,     Slsem.  {6ftl) 

28—2 
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4  Twp    7r\€t6v(t>p    op)(^fjV     dyaOwif    S*    duBpmv    irdvrmv    dpiaroKpa- 

5  rlav  O^riov,  rrjv  hk  rov  €vo^  ^aaikeiav^  aiperwrepov  ap  €ifi  raU 
froXeo'tv  dptaro/cpaTia  /SafftXc/a?,  xal  fierd  hvpa^ecD^:  /cat 
^wplf  Bvpdfieai^   otVij?  tt}^?  «/3%';9,  ap  ?}  Xa^etp   TrXetov^   6p,oiou<;. 

§  11  Kol  Sid  TOUT  F<rw9  i^aa-tXevopTo  irporepov^  *6ri  {nrdviop  rjp  evpetv 
apSpa^  ttqKv  Btatpepopra^  Kar  dperijPt  <?XXct>?  T€  Kal  roT€ 
lo  fjLiKpd^  olfcovvra'i  iroXeis,  iwet^r)  dw^  €vepj€ata<:  KadicrTaGap 
Toi/9  ^axrtXeU^  oirfp  iartp  epyop  rmp  dyadmp  dphp^i\  eTrel 
Se  a-vvi^atpe  yipcadai  ttoXXov^  opoiou^i  irpo^  dpertji^  ov/ceri 
viripePQP    aX>C     i^Tjrovp    notpoif    tl    xal    TroXiTelap    fcadiaTafiav. 

§  13  cVel     St'     '^eipov^     yepopepoi     i'^pT^fiari^opTo     airo    twp     koivwp,  b 

126«  b  3-128T  a  23  t286  b  7  ofxolus  T  11^  At,  ||  9  woU]  piures  Az.^  voWoiit 
PSylburg  ||  io  iv€i^  Siisein.,  ^irei  Jackson,  in  5'  Susenu^'^-^  with  all  earlier  autho- 
rities    II     in  8\ [I  dvSpuv  Krobii  rejects  as  spurious^  but  the  change  to  twftdij 

disposes  of  his  doubts,      See  Comm.  tt.  (659)      |l      13  Knl<:dpcffTQKpaTlap  Kal>-  iroXt' 


c,  15  §  10  1386  b  3  il  Sii  njv  (tiv  ,, 
5  OtT&>v]  Compare  w.  (53^)  on  7  f  3* 
SCSKM.  (AM) 

6  ical  lurd  8uvdp^«>«  Kal  %iapXt  Bwd- 
^uml  '*  whether  the  king  has  an  armed 
force  granted  to  him  or  not.**  Cp» 
§  14-— c.  16 1  J  «.  {6(ft)^  as  well  as  14  g  7 
H.{6i7).     Slsem.  (66*) 

7  <£v  ^j  XaPftv  ktX]  '*  provided  al- 
ways a  majority  can  be  found  of  uniform 
excellence/'  In  fiici  an  *  assembly  of 
kings'  as  Kincas  said  of  the  Roman 
senate,     ofioiovs  as  in  4  §  5*  and  as  in  15 

In  g§  II  —  r3  {Bir}^oKparlai^)i  vfc  have 
a  sort  of  historical  appendix  to  the  first 
two  dropiai. 

§  11  8  KoL  Sid  TOVTO  ktX]  The  im- 
mediate reason  is  rather  to  be  a^ught — as 
Aristotle  himself  explains  I.  1  §  6,  «. 
(19  b)— in  the  development  of  the  slate 
from  the  family  through  the  intermediate 
link  of  the  village-community.  It  would 
have  been  better  therefore  to  repeat  that 
fact  and  then  to  add  that  on  account 
of  the  further  reason  which  is  here  ad- 
duced kingly  rule  was  maintained  for 
some  time  longer.  Cp,  n.  (659),  SUSEM. 
(657) 

9  TOT*  i^uepd^  olKovvrat  -iridXtiri]  *  *  con  - 
sidering  too  the  ^niall  s\i€  of  the  cities  m 
which  they  lived  then.'^  Comp.  f  15 
fi.  {663),  and  the  passages  there  collected. 
SusEM.  (65S) 

10  hritBiJ    dir*    tvt^ywia%    ktX]      It 


would  have  been  highly  desirable  to 
adjust  this  second  reason  to  the  first* 
For  if  monarchy  is  traced  back  on  ihe 
one  hand  to  the  government  of  a  com- 
munity by  its  ciders,  and  on  the  other  to 
personal  merit,  the  two  causes  cannot 
simply  be  at  once  combined,  though  a 
partial  combination  is  not  only  conceiv- 
able, but  even  right.  Aristotle  however 
has  neglected  to  make  it»  and  has  thus 
left  a  difficulty  ynsolved.  For  when 
Menkel  writer  5/ W,  p.  95,  'but  even  in 
places  where  the  original  connexion  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  oi^nization  of 
the  family  no  longer  exercised  a  deter- 
mining influence,  it  was  only  monarchy 
that  grew  up  in  the  beginnings  of  civi- 
lization,' adducing  the  second  reason  to 
explain  this,  he  is  quite  rights  but  un- 
fortunately there  is  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  Aristotle.  See  also  Viii(v).  io»  3  fi. 
(1649),     StTSEM.(6691 

1 1  ^rvvi^o,Kvt  ylvttr^ai  troXXous  ktX] 
Comp,  viii(vV.  10  ^  37  n.  (1708).  **They 
would  no  longer  submit  to  the  rule  of  a 
king,  but  strove  after  a  commonwealth 
{KQty6v  Tt)  and  tried  to  set  up  a  free 
government**  (TroXireiai'):  i.e.  a  republican 
constitution,  or  more  accurately,  first  an 
aristocracy  or  a  *  polity'  of  horse  soldiei^* 
next  a  *  polity  *  properly  so  called,  of 
heavy-armed  foot :  VI{]V).  13  §  10^  cp. 
w.  {1273).     SusEM,  (6601 

§  13  14  hn\  84  x«^P^v»  ,.  15  dXi- 
Y«Mix^*^*]    -'^"tl  yet  Aristotle  (?)  viil{v)v 


Ill  15,  13] 
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yap  €Woirjaav  rov  ttKovtop,  €k  Be  rourmv  irpmrov  etV  rvpatf- 
Pioa^  ^ere^aXov,  ite  Se  rmp  rvpavrtSmv  et9  hri^oKpariav* 
aiel  yap  et«?  eKarrov^  ayoin-e^^  Bi^  ala^poxepBeiai*  i(ryvp6r€' 
pQP  TO  ttX^Bo^  Karea-njaav,  &<rr^  iiriOiaOat  koI  yeve^aOai  St;- 
%  IS  ^QK parlay,       iwd    Be    aal    fiel^ov^    €lyai    (TVfL0€07}fC€    t(U    xo- 

21  \et<f,    ra-co<?    ovBe    paBtov    en    yivecQai    TroXtreiap    erepap    vapcL 
Br^fiOfcpaTtap, 

€4        Bi        Bi]       Tt?        apKTTOp        Betrf        rd        ^aatXeveaffm  9 

13  Tfltt?    TToXeaip,    ttcSy    e^ei    rd    irepl    rwp    i^KPmp ;     m-QT^pop    koI 
TO     yivo^     Bel     ^a<TiX€V€iP  \      dXXd      yipop.€Pwp      oirolol     nve^i 

17  fitri^t^SXou    M' n*  fr*  Bk.     II     i8  ayoprtt   <;rm'5f    6\ly9m:>    or  ayovrii    -^roh 
irXoi**?! oi'f  >  or  something  similar  Ilenkel  {StitJicn^  p.  96  ft,  24):  see  Comni,  w.  {662) 
II    32  •(......27  ^nnv  cited  by  JuHau  ad  Tliemlst.  p.  260  D  t     II     1^   wtpl]    irafA 

the  niss»  of  Julian  except  the  Cod.  Voss.     ||     124  oToFof  (oiroToi  M")  11^  fr  Julian  and 
p5(corn)»  dirouJF  P'  \V'^  Aid,  and  P-  (isl  hand),  diroiwi'  P*Q^'T^'L*C* 


u  §  14  has  a  lioslile  crtlicbtii  of  rialo» 
who  accounts  for  the  Iratisjilion  from  Ti* 
mocracy  to  Oligarcby  in  precisely  the 
same  way  (Schlosser)*  Sec  hh.  (1767, 
1777).     SUSEM.  (««1) 

18  <ls  IXifTCvs  d^ovTttl  Here  rat 
6\tynpxi^^  or  fijv  6\iyapxi^v  must  be 
supplied  cus  object  from  what  precedes. 
Henkel  however  would  insert  rot'r  dXi'yotT 
or  roi>t  7r\ot'crlai/t  in  the  text  and  trans- 
late :  **  while  the  powerful  "  (vi^,  the 
tyrants)  **  from  disgraceful  avarice  con- 
tinued more  and  more  to  ihin  the  ranks 
of  the  rich,"  But  then  there  would  be 
no  justificalion  for  the  dcvclnpnieril  of 
Tyranny  out  of  Oligarchy*  and  it  would 
appear  a5  though  the  people  had  only 
risen  against  the  tyrants,  and  not  against 
the  oligarchs.  It  is  true  that  if  we  keep 
to  the  received  text,  the  passage  is  some- 
what obscure  through  its  brevity,  but 
other  passages  quoted  by  Henkel  hiin^ielf 
supply  the  necessary  explanation*  The 
oligarchies  were  constantly  tending  to 
develop  into  the  rule  of  single  families 
(iL  10  §  13  ft*  571)  by  the  exclusion  of 
more  and  more  Jamibes  from  power,  and 
those  who  were  excluded  went  to  strength- 
en the  commons,  which  to^jk  its  leaders 
from  among  them  \  for  the  Si7^Df  in  spite 
of  its  hatred  for  the  rich,  living  as  it  did 
**disperse<l  over  its  farms  and  is^jlaled/' 
Yin(Vb  5  §  8  «.  (1558),  stood  in  neetl 
of  leiadcrs.  But  for  this  very  reastin  there 
was  first  a  transitional  state  of  things,  viz, 
the  tyranny  of  these  same  leaders;  and 


afterwards  when  the  people  grew  stronger 
the  tyrants  were  banisheil.  and  a  demo- 
cracy arose.     Susem.  (W3) 

i  13  10  iml  U  kaI  |Mi'|ovs  ktX] 
Comp.  §  1 1,  vi(i v)-  6  §  5  /I.  \  I  2  3,^),  1 3  ^  10 
(1272),  §  n  ;  vti(vijv  ^  %  5  (1435),  6  §  5 
(1448—9),  also  vj(rv).  12.  3  h.  (13 jo). 
Beside  this  increase  in  the  population 
Aristotle  quotes  as  additional  factors  the 
development  of  cides*  viH(v)*  5  §§  8,  9. 
comp,  ftjt,  05.s9 — 9)*  and  vm(v).  10  §  5 
n.  (1650) :  the  military  organization  of  the 
people,  which  if  trained  to  serve  as  light 
infantry  would  easily  hold  its  own  against 
cavalry  and  heavy  infantry^  vn(Vi).  7.  1, 
and  the  development  of  the  navy,  ih,  nn, 
(1453— 5)  Olenkel).     SusKM.  (ft63) 

31  Itrtin  ow8i  ^^lov  ictX]  *' Nowa- 
days hardly  any  form  of  government,  ex- 
cept democracy*  can  easily  arise/^  Kingly 
rule  in  particular  is  not  to  be  expected; 
if  a  monarchical  constitution  arises  at  all, 
it  Ls  in  the  form  of  rupavWr,  viii(v).  10 
§  37;  CD.  vin(v).  5  U  6—8  (Henkel) 
with  n.  ( J  70S).     SusEM,  («64) 

11  tl  B4  Sij  Tt«.,,  23  trtofi  |{(i  rd  ir^l 
Twv  Wicv«av;]  This  is  the  third  aropia  : 
a  standing  difficulty  of  all  monarchy.  In 
order  to  meet  it  heredity  has  been  modi- 
fied at  dilFcrent  periods  (j)  by  election 
from  a  royal  line,  as  amongst  the  early 
Teutonic  tribes,  cp.  tt,  on  1285  a  16;  {1) 
by  adoption,  as  in  the  best  times  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

14  dLXXa  yivofUvtiV  ©iroSot  t».vis  Jhv- 
Xov}     *'But  that  will  be  mischievous  if 
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a6  riicpoi^.     dX}C    qvk    eri    paBtou    touto    TricrTevaat'    ')(a\€7rov    'yap^ 
KoX     fiet^opo^     dp€Tr)ii     7)     Kar      av8pt^'n'lv'f}v     ^vaiv^ 

€')(€(>    S*  ciTTOplav    Kal    irepl    rfj^    Svi'dfL€a3<:,    woTepoif    €)(€tp    Bet  i<* 
TOP  fiiXXopra   ffaacXevetp   Itr^uv    rwa    wspl    avroi^    f}    hvpija-erai  (p.  ^) 
30  fitd^etrdaL    toiV    pLTj    ^ovXofi€Pov<;    7r€i0apj(€tp,    tj    ttcS?    ivhi-xerai 
%l5Tt}P    dp')(^i)p    BiOtK€iP ;    ei   ^ap    [Kal]    Kara    v6p,op    etr^    KVpio^t  pLf}- 
Sep   irpdrrmp   Kara   rrjp   auTOV   ffQuXtjcnp  irapd   top  pofjiop,  ofia)^ 
dpajKaiop     virdp')(£iP     avrm    BvpafjLtv    rj    ^vXd^et    tov<:     vofjLom'        I 
I IC  rd-^a   pL€P   ovp   to.   irepl   top   ^aaiXia   top   rotovrop  ov   '^aX^irov 
35  Bioptaai     {Bet    yap    avrop    fxev    e;^en'    l(TX^i*j    eipai    Se   rocaVTrfP 
TjjL'  la)^vp  wtrre  exdarov  fiiv  teal  kpo<i  Kal  a-vpLirXetoptoP  KpeiTTW 
Tov    Be    ttXtjBov^    tp-Ta>f    KaBdwep    ot    r     apx^uot    ra^    <f)uXaKaft 
iBiSoa-aPf  ore  KaBia-raUp  riva   tP^^  w6X€(i><;  op   ckuXovp   atavp^ptj- 
Tt}P  ^  ThpavpoPf  Kal   Aiopvdif^    ri^,  or    tJTei  Tod^    ffiuXaxa^,  avp- 
4e  efiovXeve  toi<:   %vpaKov(rioiff   SiBopai    To<TovTov<i   toi)?   ^vXaKa^)' 
16  wepl    8^   TOV   ^a<nXem^   rou    Kara    tt^u    avrov    fiovXtjinp   "Trdpra  XI 

15  dXX' 16  riKPOif  omitted  by  Q^  T^  given  in  T*'^  L'  Q  M^  U^  C  in  ibe  form 

Toh]  Totovrois  Ar.  Susera.' '-^  (perhaps  rightly),  omitted  by  Julian  ||  a6  ovk  frt  /^^Sioi' 
TQVTQ  TTttTTtviTai  Julian,  ot*  ^Sitiv  irt  tovto  V  (?),  ovKin  {ovk  irt  M*,  ©iJk  tirri  P^)  rovro 
^^^tov  n  (Including  fr.)  Bk.,  perhaps  rightly  ||  99  am-ov  Bas,',  avri^  TH  \\  4  M* 
pa.s  Qb  xi*  Aid.  II  ^ i/Fi3 ere ff^ai  M", /tf/j// William  ||  31  iroi  omitted  by  n^  fr.*  un- 
translated by  Ar.  ||  32  aJrou  T,  wrov  H  \\  33  ^vX^i^et  P*  Aid.*  fpv\d^  P^-^Qt* 
T"*fr.,  ^vXd^trai  M»  P^  ||  36  ixifftvy  Susem.^'^  (sinpttorttm  William)  |1  39  [7 
rvpa»iftiv\  ?Suscm.j  <:alperdr>  tj  Tvpa.»vo¥?  Schmidt     ||     40  (ri'/>a*'o<rtots  fr. 


the  children  are  liable  to  turn  out  good 
or  bad  at  random*'  or  "just  as  it  hap- 
pens/* a  euphemism  for  **if  they  arc 
very  inferior.*'  So  PI.  G^rg.  51+  £  wply 
iroXXd  ju^f  6w<jf  iri'xof^fv  Ton^crat,  ttoXXA 
8i  Katop&iiXTat  t  Eur.  //>//-  939  rij*'  fiiy 
dtxalav  TTitt  5'  3rwf  frvyx'^'^' 

**This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  difH- 
culty  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  but  in 
limited  or  constitutional  monarchies  the 
question  h  not  so  important*'  (Congreve). 
SusEM.  {em 

28  diFt^Ukv]  The  fourth  difficulty 
started  is  that  relating  to  the  forces  to  be 
placed  at  the  monarch's  disposal 

Tij«  SwcC^Lftts]  Thk  mean^i  not  only 
a  body-guard,  but  a  standing  army  gene- 
rally, or  even  a  standing  police-force. 
Cp.  further  ^  lo  n.  (656),  14  §  7  «.  (6a  1). 
SusEM.  |666) 

§  10     31     d  yd^  Kard  voyuov  Ai[  K^- 


piof]  **  For  even  if  he  be  lawfully  sover- 
eign...still  he  must  have  a  force  to  guard 
the  laws." 

§  16  38  iiloTj|iviiTnv]  Cp,  c.  14  §  8 
;i.  (613).    Su^EM.  mi\ 

39  '^^'  fi''"*^  "^^^  +vXaitas]  This  is 
what  Diooysios  the  Elder  did,  after  he 
had  obtained  his  nomination  as  general 
with  unlimited  power  (irrpaTijybi  mWoKpa- 
TU}p  Diod.  XI II.  05  f.)  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  Diofioros  Xm*  85 — 94  (cp- 
w«.  1562,  1576)  B.C.  406  or  405.  Cp. 
[Grole  c.  81]  Holm  Geschkhte  Sidfiens 
11.  pp.  94—96,  p.  118.  Cp.  %'in{v).  5 
§  10,  «.  (1561),  6  g  8  (1576),  7  I  10  {J604), 

10  §6  (1660),  n  §  10  (1713):  also  i.  11. 

11  n,  (106),  Rhit.  \.  2.  19.  1357  b  30» 
Plato  AV/.  vni  566  B^  Polyaen.  \',  1.  1. 
SusEM.  (668) 

c.  16  §  1  1287  a  I  ir^  8i  ToO  Pft- 
o-lX^  ictX]    This  clause  with  Zk  answers 


IIL  10,  2] 


128Ub  25—1287  a  13. 


430 


wpdrroirro^  o  re  X0709  €<ft€aTi]K€  im  koI  7roif}T€op  Tfjv  aK€-  (XI) 
'^iv,  6  fjLetf  yap  Kara  vofiou  Xeyoft^PO'i  jSatrtXeiV  ovk  eartv 
elSo?,  fcaddwep  etTrofjLCV,  TroXtreta^  {ip  Trdaat*;  jdp  virdp- 
5  X€iP  €vh€)(€Tai  o-rpaTTiyiap  diSioi%  olop  ip  £ijfj.oKpaTta  Kal 
dpiarcKpaTia,  kol  ttoXXoI  TroiovuLv  ipa  tcvptop  rfj^  Siotfctja-eatt;' 
TOiaifTTj  yap  apx4  '^^^  eari  xal  ircpl  ^RiriSap^vop^  Kal  W€pl 
^OTTovpra    Sf    KaTfi     ri    fiipo^    eXaTTov)  *    wept    Be    tt}^    irapL^a-  a 

i2  atXeiaf    fcaXovp^^pjj^^    auTt)    S"  ia-rl    fcaff   i}p    «/>X^*    7rdpT(t>p    Kara 

io  T^ii  cauTov  ^ovXf}(rtP  0  ^aaiXev^^  *   *. 

Boxel  Be  rtaip  ovBe  Kara 

1  i  {fivaiP  ewat  to  Kvpiop  epa  irdpTtiyp  ttpat  rwp  TroXiTiZPf  ojrov 
avpiaTffK€P  i^  6p,oia>p  t}  TroXf^*  rot?  yap  opoiot^  <j>va€t  ro 
avTO     Bitcaiop     dpayKalop     fcal     rtjp     avrijp     d^iav     fcard     <f}vatp 

IJ87  a  4  iroXiTfkf  Cameraritis  aiul  Veltori  (also  by  an  unknown  hand  in  the 
margin  of  the  Munich  AMine),  ^^tatXtlas  T  IT  (including  fr.)  Ar.  Susem.*  in  the  text  |i 
8  iXdmiiv  Schnt;iJer  and  an  unknown  scholar  in  the  margin  of  Stahr*s  copy  of  Morel 
(probably  right)  ||  8  vfpl...l3  dvaY^oitDv  quoted  1>r  Julian  ad  Tbemlst.  p.  631  Af. 
II  9  5^  iaTi  Codex  Vossianus  of  Julian  |l  &px<i  10  ^o^XTimtf  perhap'i  iransposed  by 
r  lo  follow  to  jSaflfiXei's  ||  wdvTuv  Julian*  waMTO.  11  (including  fr.),  TrcLtf  Codex  Vos- 
sianus  i|  lo  uCtoO  Cod,  Voss.  (accent  by  a  second  hand),  aOrou  Ilcrtlcin  li  XsaWw 
inserted  aftt;r  ^a^iXtvf  by  F ;  a  gloss  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  given  in  a  fuller 
form  by  p' :  naTo.  koi^ov  rh  XeKTiov,  There  is  then  a  manifest  lacuna :  hence  3/,  which 
is  omitted  in  Julian,  should  not  be  altered,  with  Sylburg  and  Scaligcr,  to  3^,  51  tA 
ifttfa  Julian  l|  ii  clvat  Tra^rwy  twf  iroXtrwi' Im  T  M' Susem»^'^  ||  oirot'.,,...  n  irdXtf 
and  rj  ttal ^iVtK  omitted  hy  Julian 


lo  the  preceding  one  beginning  rax*  ^^*' 
*5f  15  I  i6;  and  it  is  an  objection  to  Mr 
J.  Cook  Wilson's  analysis  of  cc,  15,  16 
that  it  ignores  this  correspondence, 

2  4<tlffTT}»ei]  the  question  is  now  at 
hand»  impends. 

4  Ka6<iirip  fCTroiMv]  c.  15  §  1,  «.  (635)* 
SUSEM-  (669) 

5  d£5tov  =  beld  for  life. 

6  TTJs  Sioiici(o-i<i»s]  *  of  the  adminis- 
tration.' Not  in  the  technical  sense  in 
which  6  iirl  ttjs  &iQifcTjff€iJs  meant  the  Mi* 
nister  of  Finance  at  Athens, 

7  irepl  'EirCBajivov]  Comp-  Vlit(v),  i 
I  u,  w.  (1501),  4  §  7  «.  (1550)  J  also  II. 
7  §  33  w.  (149)*     SusEM.  {670} 

8  At  Opus  the  holder  of  tbis  ofJice 
bore  the  title  of  Cosmopolt^  Polyb.  xii. 
i6>     Comp.  Schbmann  p*  141  ling-  tr. 

§  2  There  is  a  maiiifest  lacuna  after 
line  10  it  ^affiXei^s;  the  omission  of  U  in 
the  citation  by  Julian  is  one  attempt  to 
conceal  it,  as  the  change  to  &^  is  another. 


For  instead  of  extending  to  nafA^offiKiia 
the  fourth  drop^a  (which  in  15  §§  15,  16, 
12B6  h  34 — 40,  receivetl  an  easy  solution 
in  respect  of  limited  monarchy)  the  text 
goes  on  to  raise  an  entirely  new  problem, 
oLTopla  (5);  viz.  /j  fwf  thi  rttie  of  one  an 
unnatural  anamaiy  whin  all  are  peers 
(^Moioc)  ?  Is  it  not  mitttrai  that  po-oer 
should  pass  from  hand  to  hand  (a^A  fiipoi) 
and  be  vested  in  officials^  whose  fufuticms 
are  arranged  by  law  ?  Thus  by  the  men- 
tion of  law  the  fifth  difficulty  brings  us 
round  again  to  the  first, -- a  circumstance 
ill  itself  quite  unexceptionable,  though  it 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  collection 
here  of  the  various  fragments  §^  4 — r^ 
which  l>ear  more  or  less  closely  upon  the 
first  and  second  dvapisa. 

10  Boicit  S4  Tto-iv]  Comp.  tr.  1  §  4  ». 
Uu).  §  6  (lit  b):  iv(vii).  3  f  6  n,  {740): 
further  I.  7  §  i  n,  (58  b) ;  iv(vub  8  ji  1 
(797)»  vi(iv).  It  S  8  0193)"  SusEM* 
1672) 
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nOAITIKfiN  r  16. 


[HI.  16.  2 


clvat,    mar    etirep    xal    ro    icrriv    exen'    rot)?    aPi(Tov<i    Tpo(^f}v   ?)  (XI) 

15  iadPjja   ^\a^€pov   rot?  awfiaaiVf  <Kal>  ovrta^  rj^er   Kal  rd  trepl 

I  3  xa?  Ttfid^,  ofiolm^  \toIpvp\  teal  rh  amaop  roi^  itrov^ '  BioTrep  ovBeifU  s 
fMaXXov    dpx^iv    V     ap')(€a$ai    BltcatoPy    fcal    ro    apa    ^ipo^    roi- 
i*vv    maavrm^;.      rovro    S*    17S77    vofio^'    7]    jap    Tfift?    rofto^.      top  ip- g^) 
\  a  pa    vofjLQV    ap^eip    atpermrepop     fj^aWop    t/    rmp    waXirmu    €pa 

1 4  TtFfl,  Kara  top  avrov  S^  Xojov  tout  op  ,  xap  el  nva^  ap-)(€iv 
0€\riop\  rovTOu^  Karacrrareop  i*ofxo(f>v\a/ca'!:  fcai  V7rt)p€ra<;  rot? 
v6px>ifi'    avarffcmop   yap    eival  npa^    apx^-^t    "^^     ovx    €Pa    tov- 

23  TOP    etpai    ^aat    Btfcaiop    o/jLOimp    ye    oprmp    wdpratp,       liXXd    p-i^v  4 
Icm       yc       \i.t\        SoKcC       8vv«iirEkti        &iopC|ii.v       6       v6\i.o^f        ovS'       dvOpfi»'iro$ 

16  l<^{«rTTi<n  fd  Xoi-fTii  tq  SticaiordTQ  ^(^^U  tcpCv<vv  Ka\  8iovKCiV 
Tovs       iSpx^^''^*'*  ^"^^       ^*      iiriJiJ'Op6oJicrflat       Zi^^a^tv^       5       t^       dv       80  {-q 

18  irfipfit|iivOLt       d^ciirov       <lvak       roiv       Kiijxivwv.  6      y^v       Qvv      r^v      v6|iov 

14  etwtp]  axnrep  an  unknown  hand  in  the  margin  of  the  Munich  Aldine  f|  wc^ 
et-wep  Km]  tl-awtp  yap  ?  Schneider  jj  15  <\ai>  GottJing  ||  fx^t]  Ix***'  Schneider 
II  t6  P*  Q^  T^  L*  Bk*  11  16  Tobw  omitted  by  11^  jt  oJ^^i^a  Bernays,  cvMv  T  U  (in- 
cluding fr.)  Ar.  Bk.     ||     sj  opu^mt  IP 

1^87  a  23  dAXa  ^tTyv  tiitra......  18  icet^^i^ttiir  transposed  to  follow  1286  a 

11    KdXXloy;   see  p.  433 

1187  a  28  0  flip  ovp.,....h  8  ra  ^^of  transposed  to  foMow  1286  a 
30   wB-aav:  see  pp.  430^431 


14  rd  loy\v  lx<iv  TOVS  avfirovs]  Comp. 
AVr.  £///,  11,  6  ^  7,  1  loO  a  36  fr.  ( B  rough - 
ton).     Sl^sem.  ^673) 

§  3  16  6po(«is  kclI  t^  dkyurov  irrX] 
•*  So  too  it  h  quite  as  harmful  if  unequal 
shares  are  assi^ed  to  those  who  are 
equai.  Hence  it  is  right  that  in  ruling 
and  being  ruled  all  .should  be  alike,  and 
consequently  should  interchange  with  one 
another  in  both.  But  here  we  come  to 
law,  for  the  system  "  on  which  they  inter* 
change  *'  is  a  law.*' 

17  tA  dvd  pipos  rotation  in  ruling 
and  being  ruled. 

1 8  w^awTWf  sc.  5Uat Ai*  i<m. 

§  4  2  [  vo^UH^Xoicat-  guardians  of  the 
laws  :  the  expression  used  by  Plato  Laws 
IV  715  c  (Eaton).     Susem-  (S73  b) 

13  dXXd  jii^v  ktX]  "In  order  to  bring 
this  passage  1  287  a  33—18,,  as  it  stands^ 
into  logical  connexion  with  the  preceding 
fifth  dwopia^  it  will  be  necessary  to  regard 
it  not  as  an  objection  to  the  view  therein 
expressed,  but  as  introducing  a  new  oltjec- 
tion  to  a  ruler  who  goes  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  law:  elXXi  /ir)F= but  again « as  in  1 163 


b  14, 1287  h  8.  Yet  the  next  sentence,  a  15 
— 27,  allows  that  within  certain  limits  the 
one  nder  is  really  in  a  [xisition  to  make 
such  decisions,  and  speaks  of  rulers  in 
the  plural.  Hence  there  can  be  no  ques- 
lion  here  of  attacking  or  defending  monar- 
chy, and  besides  all  the  diro/sJaL  are  alike 
in  treating  ahsoiuU  monarchy  unfavour- 
ably. It  would  still  be  open  to  us  to 
read  ©  5*  with  A  ret  in  us  instead  of  M\ 
a  24;  but  if  that  were  done  liXXi  in  the 
next  line  would  not  be  in  place :  Ar.  omits 
it  and  we  should  rather  expect  hih  or 
u3tfr€  or  something  of  that  sort/'  SUSEM. 
18  A  |i4v  ^W\  **  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that,  if  the  preceding  passage  1287323^ — 18 
be  transposed,  this  passage  1 187  a  38 — b  8 
might  quite  well  follow  the  fifth  mropla^ 
so  far  as  the  connexion  of  thought  goes* 
But  the  form  renders  this  impossible.  The 
fact  that  law  is  passionless  is  not  an  infer- 
ence that  can  be  drawn  from  the  natural 
injustice  of  a  permanent  ruHng  botly  :  so 
that  otV  will  not  stand  as  *  therefore/  Nor 
will  it  suit  as  a  tmnsittonal  particle^  with- 
out something  else»  #f«ti  or  in  de/*  SusEM. 


III.  IG.  10] 


1287  a  H— 1287  b  17. 
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KCX«\MI»V  iS^PX*^^  SOKCC  KfXfV 


§6 

34 
§7 


40 


apX<iv       rdv       ^ov       koX       tov        wtvv  (XI) 
jt^vovft     ^     S'     dv0p<i»Trov      KiXfvuiv      TrpcKrT{$T|flri      naV       0t|p£ov'        ij      ti     y*^ 

£v&pas      St)ffl+8i£p€u      6ioir«p      dtvfw       ^p/|cci)f       vows      A       v^^os       i^rriv.  t6  3 

8i       Twv       Tt^vuv       ctvai       BoicfL        TrapaStLYH^        i||i«ij8o$^       on        t^        katcI 
Yp(i^|La,T«i,         LaTpc^pf^aL         <^avXoV;         dXXA  [kaV]  ftlp«T«Ttpov         XFl" 

trdat       Tott       lx.ovoa       rtls       ri^vo.^.  ot       (xlv      ^^       oiiSh^      Sui      ^^Cav 

trapd        tdv        X(Sy°*'        irotovff-iv^        dXX*        dtpvwTai        riv         |mrf^v        roils 
tcdpvorras  vYwtff'aVTfs*  ot         8*  kv         rdts 

i<roXXd  If  pot  Jhnjpfkav  Kal  X'N^^^  clteidcun 
Toil's  laTpoirs  OTttv  vvowTtvintn.  wio^^vBtrras 
<^tfCptLv  Stdl  K^pSos,  roTf  Ti|v  Ik  t^v 
|tfTiJ9ioiifV'      £i>        |jtaAXov.  dXXd        ^i)v        cUraYovraC 

ot        tttTpol        Kd^yovT«s        dtXXoi^s        tarpoiJs        nal        ol 


TToXlTLKCllS  «p)^aLS 

trpdTTti.v,        iirtV        kqI 

-rols        ^Opols        8ta- 

Ypa|Ji^T«iv        ^tpairtCav 

y         44*'        muTois  fl 

frai.8oTf>(paip        y^- 


^va^o^voL      iraiScrrpCpas,       fo^       ov       8wci|i<voL       icpfviiv       r6       dXT|Ok       8id 
ri     KpCvfiy     ircpC     rt     olKi^utv     Kal     Iv     Trddfi    ^vrts.       mtrt     SiJXoir     on     rh> 
§  9  B^xavov      ^T|TovvTis      T^      iji^ov      |T)Tovo-iv'       6      8i      v6|ios      Td      pirov. 
5  Ifn        icvpii<rffpoi         KikX        irtpl        KvpuiiTcp4ttv        Ttav        MATd        Yr^'^H'^'^^^ 

y^|iitfv        OL        Kara       rd        ll^        tloi^v,        ^mtt^         fl         ruv         Kani         Ypd.|^~ 
pATa       divflp6Mr»t       dpX"*       liir^aXfa^Tipos,       dXX'        oO       twv        le^rd       Td{p.  91) 
8  f&os.  c£XXd       ^TJy       ovSi       ^(JjSlov       {4^opdy       iroXXd       rov       Iva '         8cijanfb  7 

£pa         irXfiovas         ilvai        to^s        vir*         atJTOu         KnO'iTrajji^vovs         dpxovras, 
10  «»crTfi      tC       8iCM|»ipcL       Tot^o       l|       c£pxi]s       «tj|>trs       tnrdp)(^(Lv       tJ        tAv        tva. 
9  iQ  KCLTocrr^o'aL     tovtov     t^v     rp^irov  !,       In,      ctircp,     5    Kal      irpdrip^v     cLpT||Llvov 
i^  iirriVf         6         din|p  6  (nrovSaios,  StoTL  pkXTL)v>         dpyi^tiv  8£- 

ij  icaios,      TOV       8i      Ivot      ot      8vo       dytiO'ol      ^kXTiCoiis"^       tovto      ^dp      ttm.      ra 
14  otJv    Tt    Sii*     Ipxo^lvtt) 

ical    if    <vxf)    T«y    'AYCt|x4jJivovof 
^5  ToiovTOi    &(fKa    |iLOi    fru|i4>pd8pjavts. 

11  ciVt  St*  ^al  uw  wepl  Ivimp  at 
16  f^px^^    KVpiai    /cpheiPf    wairep    o    SiJcaaTTf^,     wepl    cSt*    o    vo/io? 

1187  b  8   dXXd  ^iji»   oJ5^ 15    0Vfi4tpaSfjiO¥ti  transposed   to   follow 

1186   b   3   d   efi:    see   p.  435 

1^87  b  15  tiifl  6^  *caL.....3^  $tiy  djuormi  is  another  recension  of  1186236 
—  bj.     See  Infrod.  p.  84  t     II     5i]  y^p?  Susem,      ||     17  7e  omitted  by  Jl^  Bk- 

c.   16  §§  10— 13     1187  b  15—35*     In  an  arrangement  M'hich  cannot  be  adopted 

Introd.  pp.  84 — 5,  the  reader  will  find  this  here,  simply  because  it  is  then  no  longer 

passage  printed  in  parallel  columns  side  by  possible  to  preserve  the  lines  of  Bekker's 

tilde  witb  c«  15  §§  7 — 10,  11B6  a  16— b  3,  quarto  edition,  as  is  doDc  elsewhere. 
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nOAITIKfiN  r.  10. 


[IH,  IG.  10 


T€t  irepi  TOVT{t>if  0)9   ovK  av  aptara   6    vojio^   ap^ete  kcls,   KplvetMV. 

§  u  aX\     eVel     Tti     fikif    ivSe^erac    ir^pikrj^Qjjvai     roc^     v6fiot<^     ra 

2o  o€  dSvparat   ravr    icTlv  a  Troiel   Bta7rop€iv   xai    ^7}T€tv   iror^pov 

rop    apt<TTOP    pofiop    dp^etv    aiperm^^pov   rj    tov    avBpa    rov   apt- 

oTOv.      TT^pl    wi*    yap    ^QvX€voprai    vofjL€iT€0rjaai    rmv    dSuvdrtiip 

ioTiP,      ov   ToiPVP   TOUT 6  7'   di^TtXijoveTtPf   w^   OVK   fiPCpyKolop  ap- 

^4  &p(*}wop     €U>at     TOP     KpiPovma     Trepl     rmp     roiovToyp,     dXX^     on 

§  12  01/^  €va  pLOPOP  dXXd  ttoXXov^,  KpiPtt  ydp  efcaaro^  iip')(mp  TreTrai- 
BevfAevo^  viro  rov  pofiov  KaXw^i^  arowop  r  taca^  dp  elpai  So- 
^€i€P  el  ffiXriop  ej^oc  T£<?  &voiv  opfiaai  Kal  Svnip  aKoah 
Kpipcop,  xal  ^wpdrrmp  Si»«rl  xacri  Kal  ^epaip,  t)  iroXXol  ttoX- 
Xot?,  iirel  xal  pvp  o^BaXfiov^  iroXXov^  ol  ftopdp)(at  irotovcrip 
30  aifTWP    Kal    a>Ta    Kal    ^apa9    Kal    7roSa9.      roi^    yap    r§     dp^fj 

fiscal   avTov  (f>i\ov^  irotovprai  avpap^ovi,     fif]  ^tXot  p^kp  ovp  opre^i 

ou  TTOitjaovai   Kajd.   ttjp  rov   pLOpdp^ov    irpnaiptaip'    ei    Se    <f>iXoL 

Kaxeipov   Kal   r^^    dp-^^rj^,   2   ye   <f)iXo^   lao^    Kal  ofMowf;^   mar    el 

TQvrov^  oterai  ScIp  ap-^eiPf  tov^  to'ov^  teal  opotov^  dp^€ip  oierai 

35  Beip  opomq.il 

17  a  fih  ovp  oi  Biapipta ^7}Tovm€'i  wpoi  rrjp  ^uinXeiap  Xiyav- 
iS  un....,.Kph€i€v  transposed  lo  precede  17  iwtl  by  IP,  uiUranslaled  by  Ar,  ||  19 
*cal  omitted  by  V  and  H*  (i&t  hand>  added  by  p')  \\  iwcidT}  11- fr.  Bk.  l|  22  »%¥OfA<h 
Ger^ffdai  Sus,QmJ'^  lej^  sfaht/a  i-su  WillLim  ||  7^  Kptvfi  Spengel,  KpLvft  FR  Ar.  Bk» 
II  2fi  &Tinrov...^l  trvvapf^pvs  died  III  Scholia  on  Artatopli.  Btrt/s  91  1^  t  n*  fr., 
5*  n*  Ar.  Scbol.  ou  Arisiopli.  \\  37  #x<"  Suscoi.,  tioi  V  Tl  (including  fr*)  An  Schol. 
on  Aiistoph.  Bk*  II  St'w*']  5wi  Sylburg  |]  a 8  wpdrTot  Coming  wrongly,  but  recog- 
nizing that  the  text  was  unsound  ||  29  /jL^vapxoi  11*  fr.  Schob  on  Aristoph,  Bk,  |i  30 
aiirwii'  Morel,  adrt^»  II  SchoL  ArUtoph.,  abroli  SuscmJ**  {sidi  WiUiam),  possibly  right 
II  Tij%  apxv^  Casautx>n  ||  31  avtov  Suscm.*,  oitoD  F  11  Suscm«^  Bk.\  etvTcU  Schol. 
Arlsloph.  Susem,\  t>erbap&  right,  ai'rwf  Bk.-,  but  see  Bonitx  ///</,  Ar,  125  a  iS  f.  jl  33 
Bi  omitted  by  fr.    ;|    3 j  o  rt  T,  ore  I^*  T^  Aid.,  oih-i  Q^  &  M  Ar.    11    ^Xow  Um  V  M» 


8 


c.  16  §  11  19  dXX'  liTflm  |i4vitTX]  It 
is  on  this  account  that  "  equity'  is  neces- 
sary lo  supplement  law,  riglit*  and  jus- 
tice, because  the  law  only  determines 
the  general  rule*  but  there  are  some 
tilings  for  which  no  general  rules  can  be 
established  ;  therefore  besides  laws  there 
must  be  popular  decrees.  See  A7V.  £f/t, 
V.  8.  Cf.  ako  A'Art.  i.  13  §  it  ff.  1374  a 
-35  fll  [with  Cope's  comments  and  his  /w- 
trod.  pp.  190 — 193],  Plato  F0/iL  194  B  ff. 
(Eaton).  Also  see  noffi  175,  579^  637  and 

VI(IV).  4.31  f/.  (1313).        SUSEM.  (653) 

21  VMpXtiv  yA^pavktiievrai]  This  de- 
partment of  human  action  h  defined  in 
the  detailed  investigation  of  A^/V.  EfA.in, 
c.  3.     SUSEM.  (653) 


r»v  dSwikTttiv  fstrrlv]  Here,  it  may 
be  re  marked  J  Mr  J.  Cook  Wilsnn  finds 
a  place  for  the  fragment  r5  §^  4,  5, 
13^7  a  23—38,  aWd  /u.^  5<ra,_rtf»^  Kti- 
pihfwv. 

%  12  19  (S(J>&aXpous]  An  allusion  to 
the  title  of  the  king's  eye,  given  by  the 
Medes  and  Pereians  to  a  counsellor  of 
the  king:  Herod.  1.  114  (cp.  c  100), 
Acsch*  Persae  97 3^  Aristoph.  Ach.  94 
with  scholiast,  Xenoph,  Cyropaed.  VIii, 
^  §§  ro^ii*  Comp.  also  Pseudo-Arist. 
Df  Mundo  c.  6,  398  a  3r  ff.,  PolL  J  I. 
4  (Eaton)  and  n.  (1715)  upon  Vill(v).  it 
%  7.     SusEM.  (654) 

c.  17  A  partial  decision  of  ibe  above 
dilTiculties.     A  reference  to  c  15  §§  i|  3 


III.  17,  3] 


1287  b  18— 1288  a  6. 
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^       ^        (XI) 

36  <7t,    (T^eSoif    ravT     iarlv    aX>C    t(Tco<;    ravr*    ewl    fihf    rtvwif    ^x^^  ^^ 

Tou  rpoTToif  TovTOPi  fVt  Be  Tiimv  otf^  ovTQ}^.     can  yap  ri  (f>va€i 

BetTTroriKop     teal     aXko     ^aaikiKov     kol     aWo    iroXiracoif    teal 

Bixaioif    fcal    trvfjL^ipop'     rvpavviKov    S'    ovk    ecrr*    Kara    <f>v<Tip^  (p.  g*) 

40  oJSe    rmp    aXXoyp    ■TroXtreicSr/    ocrai    wapeK0da-€i<:     elatP'     ravra 

%2  yap  yiperat  [ra]    wapd  {ftvcip.     oXX*  eV   rwi/    elprjfiepmif   ye    (pa- 

z88  a  PepQP       t05       iv       fl€P      Tol^       OflOtOt^       KOi       ttTOt^       OVT€        avp^^lpOP 

iurlv  otJre  BiKatop  €Pa  fcvpiov  elpat  wavTwif,  ovt€  fifj  ovrtop  vo- 

fitap,  d\X     avTop    <i>?    ovra    pop^op^   ovre    pofitaif  optwp^    ovt€    oya- 

4  Bop    ayadwp    ovre    fijj   dyaSmp    p^}}    dyadop^    ovS"   up   kut    dptTTjp 

§  3  dpeipoiv    T/,     €i    pr)    TpQTToif    rtpd,      ri<;    8'     o    rpoTTO^;,    XeKreop* 

etpTjrai  Bi  irm^  ^Btj  Kal  irporepov,      [irpmrop  Bk   Biopt(Triop   ri  ro  11 

38  StawoTtKov]  BeffroTov  P- "Q^^ 'P  fn  Akl.,  probably  also  P*  (ist  hand),  8f<rro- 
ffTQv  Sylburg  Bk.,  dptcrroirparuw'  in  place  of  either  SeffrortAoy  or  ^atriXiKcv  Schlosser, 
See  Comm,  ,;  <cal  dWo  j^affiXtnoy  omitted  by  IT*  (in  P^  added  in  the  margin)  || 
^affiXtuToy  F-^'Q^T'^fr.  AkL  Bk.,  probably  also  P*  (rsl  hand),  ^tktnXtvTiKM^  P^^corr.) 
II    41  Ttt  rightly  omitted  by  It*  Ar.  Bk.,  retained  by  fr* 

1388  a  2  ¥6fjiuiv  o¥7W¥  M^Il^fr.  Bk.  Il  3  <i\\\ . , . .  .vafiop  omitted  by  fP  ||  5  tt 
omitted  by  fr»  ||  6  v3t7  omitted  by  R\  {t}^]  Stiscm.*  II  [r/jtiroK  .....  15  apx^^] 
Su&em,     See  Qutiest.  criL  co/L  p,  398  f. 


I 


will  sufHce  to  show  thnt  the  solwiipn  here 
proposed  relates  to  nothing  else  than  the 
\iHwbf  Tfiowof  T7j%  ^atnXeiafi  or  ahsoliile 
monarchy.  Comp.  Su-semihl  Qnaesi*  coiL 
crt'L  p.  396  ff.  If  su,  they  mast  relate  to 
/Aaf  (ommonxiH'altk  of  virtuous  mat  in 
%i»kich  aloftd  absolute  monarchy  will  arise, 
Comp.  c-  15  §  9. 

§  1  36  4irl  jjuiv  T%vi3v]  i*e.  in  certain 
circumstancei:  not^  as  Bern  ays  and  others 
translate,  *'  in  the  case  of  certain  men 
(populations,  civic  bodies},"  i?ee  «.  (^77) 
and  Qutii'st,  int.  toU.  p.  39/  fT.     SUSEM. 

■  38  SfOTTOTtK hy,,. pao-iXiKo v]  "  Bek ker 
H            writes  5f<r?ro<rT6*r  after  Sylburjj  ami  /Ja^t- 

■  \€ifT6v  as  in  W.  J^ut  we  find  rvfiavviKhw 
H  standing  side  by  side  with  these ;  and  as 
H  this  can  hardly  be  used^  like  kpurroKpan- 
H  Kov  and  -wiiKiriKbv^  in  a  passive  sense  it 
H  proves  that  wc  iihould  rather  read  5c<nro- 
H  TiKoif  with  (iotllingj  as  in  1T^  antl  adopt 
H  jiatfiKiKav  from  the  corr.  of  P^  I'^ntlier, 
I  how  else  are  we  to  construe  koI  hiKOiotf 
H  tcoi  trvpupipov  and  ribv  HWwv , . , waptK^^tis^ 
H  to  which  Lambin  raised  an  objection? 
H  But  u'itit  the  text  before  us  i<rrt  tpOtni  is 
H  the  predicate  of  the  first  clause,  itrn  Karh, 
H  ^^ffiK  the  predicate  of  the  second  clause ; 
H  all  the  rest  is  subject.'*     Scsem. 

H  4a     rawa  ^ojp    .ira|iii  ^vcriv]    Com* 


pare  the  apparently  inconsistent  pas5ULge 
vuftv).  J2  I  3  n.  (1310).  Slsem. 
(674  h) 

%  2  1 188  a  3  dXX'  civT&v  4s  5vi-(L  v^ 
\u>v]   Cp.  13  §  14  n.  601  k    StrSEM.  (675) 

This  IS  the  thorough -going  Absolutism 
of  the  scienlifc  expert  in  goveninient,  as 
advanced  by  Plato. 

§3  6  ical  irpth-epov]  viz.  c.  13  §§  13 
—25.     SiTSEM.  (67ei 

6  irp(i»TDV  S%  .15  apx*^^]  ^rohn  is 
right  in  objecting  to  the  meaningless  tau- 
tology in  the  definition  of  the  peoples 
suited  to  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  It  is 
even  worse  that  aristocracy  is  here  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  which,  although  it 
does  not  directly  contradict  Aristotle's 
conception*  still  by  no  means  exhausts  it, 
and  therefore  does  not  render  it  faithfully. 
It  is  indeed  essential  that  a  true  aris- 
tocracy should  possess  citizens  who  are 
capable  enough  aUays  to  elect  the  most 
capable  persons  to  olTice.  But  it  is  as 
essential  to  this  ideal  tiristocracyt  that 
these  persons  should  only  hold  their  offices 
for  a  certain  lime,  and  then  be  replaced 
by  persons  not  inferior  in  capacity,  so  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  interchange  of  rulers 
and  ruletl.  And  it  is  yet  worse  to  find 
the  people  suited  for  a  monarchy  repre- 
sented as  dilierent  from   that  suited  for 
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noAiTiKnN  r  17. 


[III.  17,  3 


^aatXevrop    koI    ri    ro    dpta-TOKpartKov    Kal    rl    to     TroXtriKoiK  (XI) 
%^  ^aai^euTOp   flip   ovp   to   roioOrop  iu-rt   'TrXrjffo^  o  7r^<f>VK€  <p€p€iv 
jlpo^    vwepe^op    kut     dp€Tr}P    wpo^    T^y efioviap    woXnixriP,    dpi' 

10  {TTQKpaTttCQP      &e      wX^do^      0      7ri<f>VK€      <f>€p€lP      [[irXtjOo^     ap')(^(T6ai 

hvpdfJLepop^  rr)P  rmp  iXevffepcop  dp'^i^p  vwo  twp  fcar  dp€Ti)p 
i^y€p.optKWP  TT^o?  froXtTitct)p  dpx^Pj  woXitikop  Be  wXf}0o^  iv 
eS  iri^VK€  iyy&€trffat  TrXfjffo^  woXept/cop  Bvpdfi€vop  dp* 
yjEip  Kal  ap)(€<T0at,  Kara  pofiop  top  tear  d^tap  Btapip^opTa 
fi  6  Tot?    evTTopot^  rm   dpxd^.]     orap   o3p  17   7€Vo?   oXoi'   17   Kal  r£v  i« 

10  lr\ii9ot...^pfiw]  Vettori  Bk,     f|     [irX^«  apx^i^Bat  Swa/Jivifov}  Susem*  following 
Ar.  and  Schneider*    Perhaps  another  recension  of  the  preceding    II     1 1  dpx^f^  omitted 

by  M*  F^     II     I  a  irX^^oi /f  <^ 15  ^77ii'fa^at  Spengel  Bk»^  [iv  <f 13  iroXrjturoi^] 

Hercher  (Her ma  vii,  467)  II  13  wiifeuKt  $c(U  iv  IP  {only  V*  has  iv  for  fv,  written  over 
an  erasure),  [ivoi  tv]  Bk.**  omitted  by  n'  fr,  Ar.  \}  ^^or  llaydiick  (proljably  right)  || 
iro\iTiKotf  fr.  II'  (emended  by  corr.  of  P^)  ||  Kal  ipxfi»  koI  o/jx^tr^at  M',  dpx'^^^^  f^^^ 
dpx^^  n^  fr.  Hk.  II  15  Qm6p<n%  F*'  11'  fr,  Ar.  yp.  airo/xxf  P^  in  the  margin.  P'^  (ist  hand) 
also  had  Awi^poit :  €v-w6poti  was  written  over  by  corr.^  and  yp.  kqX  awapan  inserted  in 
Ihe  margin  ;  <:  ^vifnpot'i  tcaX^  ardpoij?  Stahr  (not  bad).  See  Coram,  ft.  (677) :  roXiVmi 
Koraes  ||  ^  P*  U^  Ar.  Bk.  Bernays  Susem,*  \\  {tQv  dXAwy]  Susem.^,  aiiorum  ui  est 
atiqitomrn  Albert ;  if ^  is  right  either  tQ¥  dWutit  is  a  dittographia  from  17,  or  must 
be  transposed  to  follow  16  iva  rtrti,  or*  as  Schmidt  proposes,  to  follow  19/JaiFiX^a 


aristocracy,  although  according  to  the 
genuine  teaching  of  Aristotle*  the  true 
monarchy  and  the  true  aristocracy  are 
only  possible  with  the  same  people,  wt. 
that  of  the  ideal  state  (13  f  34  n.  (>\^y 
see  Intrad.  p,  44).  For  this  very  reason, 
we  would  not  translate  above  at  17  §  f 
•*j^r  s&me  ptopU  monarchical  government 
is  naturally  suitable,  for  others  the  true 
Republican  -government"  —  but  rather: 
"  under  some  iircuntsiancti  the  onc»  ant3 
under  others  the  other."  But  the  inter- 
polator, like  many  nicKiern  critics,  mis- 
understanding the  passage  adopted  the 
former  meaning,  and  ho  it  seemed  to  him 
necessary  to  inter|Kjlate  here  an  exact 
account  of  each  kind  of  people.  When 
the  passage  is  rightly  interpreted,  the 
incorrectness  of  this  interpolation  at  once 
becomes  manifest.  While  c.  17  §  5  is 
closely  connected  with  Aral  itpbrtpt^y,. 
{%  3)  the  intermediate  §§  3,  4  disturb  this 
connexion  eniirely.  In  its  present  form 
the  definition  of  the  people  suited  to  a 
Polity  is  quite  un- Aristotelian,  whether 
we  adopt  the  reading  th-w^pm^  or  dir^- 
jtwit ;  the  former  gives  a  mixture  of  aristo- 
cracy and  oligarchy,  the  latter  a  monstrous 
combination  of  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy, while  the  Aristotelian  Polity  is  a 
compromise  between  oligarchy  and  demo- 


cracy. Yet  this  mistake  seems  too  bad 
even  for  this  interpolator,  and  we  ought 
perhaps  to  adopt  Stahr's  conjecture  toi^ 
€\^whpQi\  <^Kixl  rm%  dr4peti:>  which  would 
remove  the  difficulty.     Susem.  \^Ti) 

§  4  13  ito\it%kAk  81  -n-XtjOos  ktX] 
If  we  adopt  the  very  probable  change  of 
the  second  rXij^o?  into  ij^fi,  the  sense  Is : 
**  And  the  population  suited  for  a  Polity 
is  that  in  which  there  is  naturally  a 
warlike  character  (i5<?of),  qualified  to  be 
rtilers  as  well  as  subjects  in  accordance 
with  a  law  which  assigns  the  oflfices  of 
state  in  accordance  with  their  merits 
to  the  rich  (?^tW  the  p(f<^r)''  If  this 
change  be  not  made,  the  sentence  will  be 
differently  rendered  according  as  the 
second  rXi^flof  is  regarded  (i)  as  mere  re- 
dundancy (Post gate  A^ohs  p,  35)^  or  (a) 
as  used  in  a  diflTerent  sense  from  the 
first:  i.  e*  as  meaning  'body/  *  class' 
within  the  entire  civic  papulation.  Ber* 
nays,  while  adopting  this  lalter  view, 
nmkes  ^v¥Ap.€¥^v . .  Apx^^  refer  to  the  first 
iroXtrcjfA*'  irXij^oT:  which  seems  inconsis- 
tent. If  *  the  population  suited  to  Polity' 
were  *  one  in  which  a  warlike  class  natu- 
rally arises,*  it  should  merely  be  ikis  class 
and  not  the  population  genei-ally  *  In 
w*hich  an  interchange  of  riiling  and  being 
ruled  can  be  carried  into  effect.*    Susem. 


Ill  17.  8] 


1288  a  7— 1288  a  SO, 
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j6  akXtov     €va     riva     avfi^fj     Sia(f>€pm'Ta     y€vitj0ai    Kar     aperffv  (Xl) 
Totrovrov    waS'    t'TTepe^^ti^    Tfjp    ixeipov    tjJ^    twv    aWo)S^   iravrmv, 
TOT€    Blfcatov   TO   yiuo^    eh^ai   tovto   ^aaiKiKOV  KoX    KVpiov   irav- 

§  •  TGiM    kqX  0a(Jt\ia   top    epa    tovtov.     Kadti'rrep   jftp    €ip7}Tat   irpo- 

io  repoi^,  ov  fiovop  ovrti^^  ex'^*'  tcara  to  Bixaiop,  o  irpo^ipuv  elm- 
Baatp  ot  rd^  TroXiTeia^  KaBtcrrdpTe^  oi  re  rd^  dpia-TOKpariicd^ 
Koi  01  T«?  iXtjap-xifcd^  Kal  wdXtP  oi  rd^  SfjfiofcpariKd^ 
{Trdprr)    ydp    Kaff    vwepoxj^p   d^iovatp^    dXXd    vwepo^^p    ov    rtjif 

§  7  avrrjp)^  dXXd  <Kal>  fcard  to  irp6r€pov  Xe^^ip.    ovre  ydp  Kxeipeiv  rj  la 

a  5  <pvyah€V€LP  ovS"  6aTpafci^€i}/  S^  irov  top  tolovtop  'rrphrov  iurtp^ 
ovT  d^tovp  dpyeaffai  xaTa  P'ipo'i'  ov  ydp  W€(f>vx€  to  fiepo^ 
V7r€pix^iv   Tov  waPTo^f  T(p  he  Typ  TjjXi/cavTTjv  vwep^oX^p  e^pPTi 

§  a  TO i3 TO    ervfi^i^njfcep.       &erT€    XelTrerat    fiopop     t&    ireiOea-Bai    T(p 

TOiovT^  fcaX  Kvptop  ehmi  /ii)  KaTa  fi€po^  [toutof]  dXX*  a7rX&>9.  fp  93> 

30        Trepl   pLEif   ovp   ^atrtXeia^j    Tipas    ^x^^   Sta^opd^,    Kal  TTorepov  XII 

t6  rtycL  omitted  by  11^,  [rwa]  Susem.^  l|  10  [qv  fx6wc»}  Bojesen  ||  ii  dptaro- 
Kparlat  and  ii  iXtyttpx^f^f  F  M»  Suscm.'  t|  11  3ij^oK/>arfai  F  Susem*^  and  M«  fist 
hand)  II  13  iraifTi^i  fr.  voin-ft  IP  Ar.  Bk,  and  P'*  (ist  hand),  perhaps  right ;  yet  altered  to 
ravTTi  by  the  corr.  of  P*  l|  Q^toi>inif,.,vw(poxv^  omitted  by  T^  and  I*^  Qi^  (rst  hand, 
a^tavo'tif  added  in  the  margin  of  1'"*^  and  d^wr'atv  dXXa  vTrtpoxTff  by  a  later  hand  in  the 
miLrgin  of  Q^)  ll  1+  <»fai>  Schneider^  which  supersedes  Hojesen's  violent  change 
(line  10)  and  SpcngeFs  suspicion  of  30  ou  ptoyov  <iCTttK  ||  17  rtiv  omitted  by  M*  P* 
Q^T^  Bk»     II     39  fcvToi'  omitted  by  H*     \\     mara  pufitf  eiMoi  tovtx»  aWa  airXwt  fr. 


8  fl  18  T^T«  SUaLov  tA  'y^os  ktX]  Ari- 
stotle speaki  with  far  more  correctness 
here  than  in  13  ^  13  when  he  is  dealing 
with  a  whole  slock  of  individuals  or  even 
a  single  man.  But  this  gives  a  fre*ih  proof 
(cp.  Intn^ii.  p,  46)  that  in  describing  his 
ideal  monarchy,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
Macedonia ;  for  not  even  Onckcn  would 
attribute  to  him  the  absurdity  of  regarding 
the  whole  royal  family  of  Macedon  as 
gods  dwelbng  among  men  (13  §  13  «» 
601,  i  25  n.  615).     SusEM,  (67&) 

§  6  J  9  ftpTffat  irp^ipffv]  viz.  c*  13 
§§  23— *f  antl§§  i^ia.     Susem,  (879) 

-21  Tas  dpurroKpaTucdsl  Instead  of 
aristocracy  J  wc  should  at  fir^t  sight 
rather  expect  polity:  for  aristocracy  is 
founded  on  the  right  of  fitness  or  merit, 
the  only  ultimate  right  (7  %  3  it.  536). 
But  Aristotle  is  here  pointing  to  the  ex* 
planations  in  13  §§  i^ii,  in  which  it  is 
aristocracy  and  not  polity  that  is  dis- 
cussed; and  even  this  is  hypotlictically 
designated  as  faulty,  in  cases,  thfit  is, 
where  the  excellence  of  the  community  is 
not  weighed  against  that  of  individuak 


to  see  which  excels  the  other,     Susem. 

34  KaTct  TO  ?rfioTfpoy  Xc)(0lv]  sc. 
Uk^iov  *■  but  also  according  to  the  right 
previously  expounded ' :  \\z.  the  right 
of  merit,  when  the  estimate  just  men- 
tioned (in  «*  680)  has  been  correctly 
made.  Accordingly  we  are  referred  back 
to  c  9  as  well  astn  c.  13.  Further  com  p. 
f*.  (595)  and  Vin(v)/i  §  6  w.  (1495). 
SirsEM.  1681)^ 

Kfv]  *  For  it  is  ntit  natural  that  the  part 
should  outweigh  the  whole^  and  the  pos- 
sessor of  such  exlraordinaiy  eminence  has 
happened  to  be  in  this  case  *  viz.  that  all 
the  others  together  stand  to  him  as  part  to 
whole.  The  ordinary  interpretation  is» 
*  For  it  is  not  the  course  of  nature  that 
the  part  should  surpass  the  whole,  whereas 
this  happens  when  a  man  is  very  superior 
to  the  rest/  But  see  c.  13  §  13.  Su- 
SEM.  {631  D) 

§  a  ?9  |iij  Kard  |^30f  4XK  dirXt»s| 
'  not  merely  in  rotation '  wivh  others, 
'  but  absolutely  sovereign/ 
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31  ov    avfx<f>€p€i    TaU    rfr6\€<Tip     q     avfi(f>€f>€i,    Kal    rtat,    /cal    ttcb?,  (XII) 
18  himpio'dm    rov    rpoirov    tovtow    iirel    Se   rpeU    <l>apL€v    eJvai    ra^ 
6p0a^    TToXtTf/a?,    rovTtop    Si    apayxaioi/   apiaTTjv    etvai   ri^v    viro 
trnv   dpiaroiv    oiKovopovfjLhnjp,    rotavrrf   S"   earlv   cV   ^   trv^ffe^Ti^ 

35  /c€v  tf  €va  Tiva  a-vfiTravrajp  t;  j€i'0<;  Z\ov  ij  TrXrjdo^  VTrepi^^ov 
elvai  Kar  dperi^Vf  rcSv  pi^hf  ap'^eaffai  hvvafiivf^v  rwv  5' 
dp-xjEtv  irpm  rrjv  aipermrdTtiv  fo^^i^,  iv  hk  roh  wpmrois  eSct- 
X^V  Xiyot^  OTt  rt]P  avrqv  dpayaaXov  dpBpo^  dpcrjjp  cit^ait  koI 
TToXiTov   Tf/9    dpiarri*;    7r6X6Q>9'     (f>aP€pop    on    top   avTop   rptnrop 

40  Koi    Zid   TOP    avToUp    dpi^p    re    yiperat    <T7rovSalo<;   Kal  iroXiP  av- 
a-Trja€iep  dp  Ti^  dpt<rTOKpaTovji€PJ}P  f}  ^aaiX^vofih/r^Pf  aSore  etTTai  i 
i»SB  b  fcal    iraih^ia    koX    eOtf    Tairrd    a")(^€B6p    to.    TrotovPTa    airavSaiop 

%  3  dphpa    Kal   Tfl   irotomn-a   TroXirifcup    [teal    fiaa-iXiKov],      BiQ}pi(rp,€- 

pmp    hk    ToifTcap   irepl    r^v    woXtT€ia<i    yj&r}    ireipaTiop    Xeyeip    ttj^ 

4  dpto-TTj^t    Tiva    wi^vxe   jiv€<T0ai   Tpovrop   teal    /caffttrraiTdai    7r<S?. 

36  6fixf^^f^t  <KaldpxttP:>  Spengel  Bk»*    |1     39  t^j  toXcwi  t^  a^<rn7i  IP  fr.  Bk.  H 

IS  4t  -cof»ttfT*  ^>^  api^ToicpQ.Tovfi4»Tfv  Biichcler,  probably  righL  Schmidt 
thinks  dptffToKparov^tr^v  ij  ^aciXevofi^^^rf^  a  gloss  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
true  reading  o/xtfTo  voKiTfm/i^vTj^  or  €  J  rtrayfUtfTf^ ;  [^  ^afft\evtyfUtnf»]  Spengel  who 
first  saw  the  text  to  be  unsound 

1188  b  2  ToXtTiKOv]  iFoXlryjp  dya^oif  (or  <rwo\fSatc»)7  Spengel  l]  [tted  ptunXitcop] 
Spertgel,  koI  paaiKiKov  <icai  dpurreKpurtKQf^  Conring  wrongly:  koI  finfftXivrep 
Nickci,  iiccepted  by  Bcrnays.  whose  translation  shows  that  it  will  not  give  a  good 
sense  I!  4  Kadnrraffdori  wQi  M",  Ka^iffTOffBal  tws  P^T'^W^  Aid.  and  P*  (ut  hand, 
the  second  acute  has  been  erased). 


c.  18  Tmttsifmi  from  Monarchy  to 
the  best  constitution  in  the  narrmvfr  scnst^ 
Le»,  excluding  monarchy ,f  to  pure  Aristo- 
cracy. 

This  chapter  is  of  first-rate  imporlancc 
for  the  question  of  the  order  of  Books  IV 
(VII),  v(vin),  Ijccause  it  enables  us  to 
decide  whether  the  best  (i.e.  the  ideal) 
state  in  its  normal  form  is  or  is  not 
identical  with  the  dpflj}  iroXtTeia  Aristocra- 
cy: a  point  which  Forchhammcr  {Phihi. 
x\\  p.  56  fif.)  and  Bend ix en  {Phiioi.  xiv. 
p,  2Q3  tf-  D^r  aid  Staat  Jts  Ahs,  jk 
66  fix  defending  the  Iraditional  order  of 
the  books,  denied.  Their  object  ions  are 
examined  by  Spengel  Ari^i.  Sttntiir*  u* 
p.  60  (652)  f. 

§  1  34  (jIicovo|iou(i4vtiv]  administered, 
managed.  No  stress  can  be  laid  upon 
this  word:  see  vnitv).  8  §  15  r j  iXX|f 

35  -^  K va  Ti vd  , .  T*  -vivos  0  Xo V  i)  irXiiftos] 
The  first  two  casei>  give  the  ideal  king- 
dom; see  c.  17  S  5  n.   (678):  the  third 


gives  the  ideal  ant;  toe  racy.  See  also  #1. 
(600).     SrsEM.  {B82) 

37  irp^  Tijv.„t**iv]  Comp*  n.  I  f  I 
«.  (118):  also  «.  (21)  on  I.  2  §  8,  n,  (284) 
on  IL  9  §  5  and  the  passages  there 
cited*     Si'SEM.  (683) 

iv  8i  Tots  irpi^roif  X^yoif]  c.  5  §  lO ; 
see  w,  (471).    SlSfcM.  (e84) 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  the  manu* 
scripts  and  in  the  editions  (down  to  and 
including  Bekkcr's  quarto)  is  api>cnded 
the  unfinished  sentence  dt^iytcit  ^^  rby 
fiiWovTa  iTfpi  ai^TiJi  Tot^nffBai  rhv  tt/hmt- 
■fiK^iv^av  ffxl^y.  It  was  Spcngers  great 
merit,  Uc6,  Arist.  Pet.  p,  17  AT,,  Arist. 
Stud.  IL  p.  60  (652)  IT.,  to  recognize  in 
this  imperfect  sentence  a  transition  to  the 
discussion  of  the  ideal  stale,  dating  back 
from  the  time  when  that  discussion  im- 
mediately folio  wed  the  present  chapter, 
and  couj^equenlly  evidence  of  an  older 
order  of  the  books  than  that  adopted  by 
the  compilers  of  our  present  text  (?An- 
dronicus).    See  Itttroif,  p.  17,  p.  47  f. 
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On  the  classification  of  cokstitutions,  polities,  or  forms  or 

GOVERNMENT*      III.   7.    I. 

On  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  different  forms  of  government 
before  Aristotle  see  especially  Hcnkel  Studkn  p.  38  IT,  Onckcn  JL  p.  139  ff. 
From  Herodolos  \u.  80 — 82  we  learn  that  the  Athenians  of  the  Pedclcan  age 
used  to  distingiiish  three  forms  only,  but  with  tolerable  dclinileness  and 
clearness  of  view;  the  rule  of  the  people,  for  which  Herodotos  nowhere  as 
yet  uses  the  term  democracy ;  Oligarchy  i.e.  the  rule  of  a  picked  association 
of  the  best  men;  and  Monarchy.  Thus  Oligarchy  means  here  what  was  in 
later  times  called  Aristocracy,  after  that  *  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war/  as 
Henkel  says,  'men  endeavoured  lo  win  credit  for  party  efforts  by  well  sound- 
ing names  (Thuc.  rJF.  82) :  afterwards  the  Socratics  used  the  term  with  great 
predilection  as  a  word  of  good  omen,  rriv  ^i<^wiio\^  itpkarnKparlav^  Plato  Poiiik, 
302  D.'  Lastly  the  terms  Monarchy,  Kingship,  Tyrannis,  are  found  in 
Herodotos  as  yet  undistinguished  side  by  side.  Considerable  progress  is 
shown  in  the  masterly  descriptions  of  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  govern- 
ments and  their  points  of  contrast  by  Thucydidcsj  in  Pericles'  Funeral 
Oration  and  elsewhere;  there  indeed  the  Athenian  constitution  is  alre«idy 
called  a  democracy.  But  it  was  Socrates  who  first  prepared  the  way  for  the 
more  subtle  distinciions  to  be  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  He  divided  the 
monarchical  constitutions  into  kingships  and  tyrannies.and  the  oligarchies 
into  aristocracies  and  plutocracies  (governments  of  wealth).  He  took  as 
the  criterion  for  kingship  the  government  of  the  prince  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  the  willing  obedience  of  the  people  ■  for  tyranny,  the  arbitrary 
rule  of  the  prince  and  the  coercion  of  the  people :  for  aristocracy,  the  appoint* 
ment  to  the  magisterial  oflices  of  men  from  amiOng  the  number  of  those  who 
are  most  law-abiding^  as  at  Sparta  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  5.  14—16:  IV,  4,  15,  cp. 
De  Rep.  Imc.  10.  7,  Plato  Crito  92  E)i  for  plutocracy,  their  appointment  by  a 
property  qualification,  Xen*  Mem.  I  v.  6,  12,  c p.  1.  2.  41  —45.  Here  already  is 
the  germ  of  the  distinction  found  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  between  normal 
constitutions  and  the  perverted  forms  corresponding  to  them.  Yet  the 
principle  of  law-abiding  rule  and  willing  obedience  (and  their  opposites 
respectively),  which  Socrates  followed,  is  carried  out  clearly  in  the  case  of 

*  And  not,  as  Onckcn  il*  151  misinfonns  us  only  'after  performance  of  defimtc 
statutory  injunctions.* 
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the  monarchical  constitutions  only.  Plutocracy,  thus  defined,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  such  sharp  antithesis  to  Aristocracyj  although  the  mere  wealth  of 
the  rulers  in  the  one  case,  and  their  excellence  and  obedience  to  the  laws  in 
the  other  offer  a  strong  contrast  of  a  similar  kind*.  In  democracy  he  made 
no  such  distinction  at  all  :  he  merely  defined  it  l>y  the  fact  that  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  offices  of  state  is  open  to  all ;  and  certain  statements  by  him 
lead  to  the  inference  that  in  general  he  regarded  it  as  a  perverted  form 
(Xen.  Mem.  111.  7.  5  f,  l.  2.  9,  cp.  L  2.  58  f.,  in,  9.  10), 

Plato  follows  in  his  fiiaster*s  footsteps  most  closely  in  his  P&iiiicHS^  strange 
to  say,  for  from  the  most  recent  investigations  it  follows  that  this  is  in  all 
probability  not  his  earliest  exposition*  But  the  principle  which  Socrates 
had  already  laid  down,  that  the  excellence  of  a  man  and  of  a  ruler  is  only 
conferred  by  conceptual  knowledge,  is  there  put  into  serious  application  by 
the  exaltation  of  reason  above  the  law.  He  declares  the  most  perfect  con- 
stitution to  be  the  rule  of  the  wise  man  unfettered  by  legal  restraint,  so  far  as 
it  can  actually  be  realized.  Next,  after  dismissing  this  ideal  state,  he  carries 
out  completely  the  Socratic  opposition  between  states  governed  by  laws 
and  those  which  are  subject  to  arbitrary  rule,  at  the  same  time  showing  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  numerical  standard''  which,  though  in  itself  some- 
thing external,  nevertheless  involves  essential  intrinsic  differences.  Thus  he 
distinguishes  not  only  between  Kingship  and  Tyrannis,  Aristocracy  and 
Oligarchy  (which  latter  name  he  employs  instead  of  Socrates'  Plutocracy), 
but  also  between  Democracy  governed  by  law,  or  moderate  Democracy,  and 
arbitrary  or  unrestrained  Democracy.  But  it  is  quite  a  novelty  when  he 
undertakes  to  determine  precisely  the  order  of  merit  of  these  constitutions, 
reversing  this  order  in  the  two  classes  of  constitutions,  (t)  those  where  the 
laws  are  respected  and  (2)  those  where  they  are  not ;  so  that  the  former  are 
less  bad,  the  latter  less  good  according  as  the  number  of  the  rulers  increases. 

With  this  the  older  account  given  in  the  Ri-pHblic  so  far  agrees  that  here 
also  Tyranny  is  depicted  as  the  worst  of  all  constitutions  and  Democracy 
and  Oligarchy  as  coming  next  to  it.  But  while  in  iht  P^/ihci/s  arbitrary*  De- 
mocracy is,  as  we  have  said,  represented  as  more  tolerable  than  Oligarchy, 
in  the  Repubiic  on  the  contrary  Democracy  ranks  below  Oligarchy,  and 
nothing  is  said  about  recognising  a  good  Democracy  or  Oligarchy  along 
with  the  bad  forms.  Instead  of  this,  Aristocracy,  the  name  given  in  the 
Poliiicus  to  Oligarchy  where  the  laws  are  respected,  is  here  reserved  for  the 
ideal  state  itself  and  this  Aristocracy  is  in  its  real  and  essential  nature  placed 
on  a  par  with  true  Monarchy  :  cp.  Zeller  Phit&  p.  469  Eng.  tr.  But  to  make 
up  for  this,  between  the  only  good  constitution  of  the  Republic  and  the 
three  wholly  bad  ones  an  intermediate  form  is  inserted,  a  constitution  after 


^  Hence  Oncken's  criticism  is  quite 
unfair  when  he  asserts  that  this  point  of 
view  is  abandoned  in  the  non-monarchical 
constitutions,  purely  external  difTcrenccs 
respecting  the  condi^ons  for  admission 
to  oflice  being  alone  taken  into  account, 


and  that  Socrates  reverts  to  the  super- 
ficial view  which  bases  a  distinction 
simply  on  the  niiml>er  of  rulers. 

*  That  is,  the  distinction  between  go- 
vernment by  one  man,  a  few,  or  a  multi- 
tude :  Plato  Polit.  219  I)  f.,  301  c. 
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the  fashion  of  Sparta  and  Crete,  for  which  Plato  invents  the  new  name 
Timocracy  (rule  of  honour)  because  he  regards  its  intrinsic  principle  as 
beit^g  ambition  and  the  love  of  honour  We  may  conjecture  that  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  viet^s  of  those  theorists  who  originated  the  doctrine  of  the 
mixed  constitution  and  discovered  such  a  combination  in  Sparta  and  Crete 
(rr.  6*  J  7  with  /^  219,  c  p.  also  In  trod,  p.  20) :  for  Plato  in  the  Republic  does 
not  simply  describe  Timocracy  as  a  constitution  intermediate  betw^een 
Aristocracy  and  Oligarchy,  he  expressly  says  it  is  a  combination  of  elements 
of  both,  of  good  and  bad:  IX  544  f,  547  D  ff. 

Lastly,  it  was  pointed  out  in  the  nates  on  n.  6  j^§  [7,  18  that  he  shews 
himself  very  distinctly  influenced  by  these  theories  in  the  last  of  his  works, 
the  LaivSy  where  he  himself  sketches  a  wholly  new  and  improved  form  of 
such  a  mixed  constitution  (cp-  also  n.  191  on  li.  6.  4).  Thus  forms  of 
government  are  now  divided  by  him  into  mixed  or  moderate  and  pure  or 
unlimited  ;  the  latter  he  represents  as  merely  ^governments  of  faction  or 
party  in  the  one-sided  interest  of  the  ruling  power.  This  division  in 
the  main  coincides  with  that  followed  in  the  Poiiticus^  except  that  it 
is  not  stated  in  the  Lau*s  whether  Oligarchy  or  absolute  Democracy 
is  regarded  as  the  less  bad  :  nor  whether  unlimited  Monarchy,  otherwise 
called  Despotism  or  Tyrannis,  is  still  regarded  as  the  most  intolerable 
constitution  of  all.  But  in  any  case  he  no  longer  assigns  to  limited  or 
constitutional  Monarchy  the  same  high  place  as  in  the  Politict4s^  where 
it  ranks  not  only  above  moderate  Democracy  but  even  above  Aristocracy : 
nor  does  he  make  Kingship  and  Aristocracy  identical,  as  in  the  Reptthlk, 
It  would  appear  as  if  he  placed  limited  Democracy  before  limited  Monarchy 
rather  than  in  the  reverse  order  i  at  least  he  apparently  sets  both  on 
an  equality  in  merit,  but  certainly  ranks  mixed  Aristocracy  before  them 
both:  for  if  we  adopt  his  own  terminology  we  may  thus  describe  the  pattern 
state  of  the  second  rank  sketched  in  the  Laws^  since  he  uses  the  term 
Aristocracy  ill  701  ^  in  the  sense  of  a  'government  by  the  besl,^  although 
in  in  681  D  it  means  a  government  by  nobles,  while  in  the  decisive  passage 
IV  7 1 2  c  D  it  is  employed  in  such  a  w^ay  that  one  does  not  rightly  see  whether 
that  is  still  its  meaning  or  what  it  is  that  Plato  understands  by  "  Aristocracy.'* 
We  may  however  conjecture  that  it  is  at  any  rate  a  government  by  certain 
families  in  which  special  excellence  is  really  hereditary.  It  may  be  seen 
from  Aristotle  (IIL  7.  3,  vi(iv)»  7.  i,  Nk.  Etk.  VI ll.  10.  i— cp.  //,  1230)  that 
the  champions  of  a  mixef  I  constitution  before  Plato's  time  gave  it  the  common 
name  rioXiTfm,  Constitution  or  Commonwealth  in  general  :  evidently  {a) 
because,  as  a  combination  of  several  or  indeed  of  all  constitutions  with  one 
another,  it  is  so  to  speak  the  all-comprehensive  constitution  or  the  con- 
stitution par  excelience;  or  else  {b)  because  as  in  their  opinion  the  b^si  con- 
stitution it  seemed  alone  deserving  of  the  name,  or  it  may  be  (^ }  for  both 
reasons.     This  name  is  retained  by  Aristotle,  yet  with  the  remark  in  the 

k  Ethics  L  c.  that  the  more  correct  term  would  be  Timocracy,  which  however 
he  applies  to  it  in  a  sense  different  altogether  from  that  in  which  Plato 
coined  the  expression,  to  mean  the  rule  of  the  census  or  property-qualifica- 
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tion*  i,e*  the  rule  of  a  moderate  property-qualification.     Comp.  ni.  7,  4  n, 
(S37),  vi(iv).  9.  3  «.  (1254),  vi(iv).  13.  7  «.  (1269). 

Aristotle  for  his  part  follows  ver>'  closely,  as  he  himself  remarks  vrfiv''.  2. 3 
(cp,  nn.  1139,  1 140),  the  view  presented  by  F*lato  in  the  PoUticus^  except  that  he 
replaces  law-abiding  Democracy  by  Polity  and  adheres  firnily  to  the  distinction 
between  law-abiding  or  moderate  Ohgarchy  and  Democracy  and  their  oppo* 
sites,  a  distinction  which  with  special  reference  to  the  Athenian  state  was 
certainly  the  common  property  of  educated  Athenians,  even  before  Plato,  in 
the  form  of  the  antithesis  between  the  *oM  fashioned*  and  the  *  modem*  De- 
mocracy—u.  12  §§2,  4,  cp.  vi(ivX  6  S  5,  [4  S7;  SS  iif  12:  vn(vi).  4  ,^§  i,  2; 
5  §§  3»4-  vin(v),  S§  10  and  ».  (406)— which  Isocrates,  in  particular,  is  fond  of 
using*.  Hence  follows  the  essentially  original  addition  made  by  Aristotle 
to  the  Greek  classification^  of  forms  of  government^  which  he  expressly 
claims  as  original  vi(iv).  i  §§  8^11  (cp.  n.  1126,  also  vj[iv].  2  §4  »,  ]t4ob, 
vii[V[].  1^7''.  1383  b,  Vlll[v].  12  §  18  //.  1787),  namely  the  accurate  analysis 
of  the  principal  fonns  of  constitution,  Oligarchy  and  Democracy  in  par- 
tic  ular^  into  their  sub* species,  and  the  estimate  of  the  comparative  merit  of 
the  latter^  which  leads  him  to  assume  not  simply  two  but  more  exactly  four 
forms  of  Democracy  and  Oligarchy  from  the  most  moderate  and  law-obser\'- 
ing  species,  which  resemble  Polity,  down  to  the  most  unbridled  and  corrupt, 
which  resemble  Tyrannis,  vi(iv},  c.  4  f,  Vil(vi),  cc.  4 — 7.  Thus  in  contrast  to 
Plato's  procedure  in  the  PoHtiais  and  the  Laws  he  certainly  regards  even 
the  first  and  most  law-obsening  of  these  forms  as  already  a  degeneration, 
though  it  stands  still  very  near  to  Polity.  But  even  amongst  the  mixed 
forms  he  employs  a  more  exact  mode  of  distinction,  particularly  to  dc* 
limitate  spurious  or  mixed  Aristocracies  from  PohtieSj  the  name  of  Aris- 
tocracy in  its  proper  distinctive  sense  being  reserved  for  what  is  really  and 
truly  such,  Aristocracy  pure  and  unmixed,  the  best  constitution  in  the 
absolute  sense :  vi(iv).  7  §g  2— 4»  8^9,  cp.  2  §  1  n,  (i  133),  §4(1  t4f);  IL  6*  17 
(218),  iv(v[i),  II.  5  (849),  also  ft.  (536)  on  III,  7.  3:  for  which  an  ideal 
Monarchy  as  the  best  form  of  all  is  at  least  conceivable:  Ml.  c.  13  nn.  (595, 
597,  601),  c.  17  ttn,  (677,678);  vi(!V).  2  §  I  f  nn.  (1133,  1 136-7),  10  §  4  «. 
comparing  nn,  (521)  on  ui.  6.  i,  (614)  on  III.  14.  24,  (633)  on  in.  14.  2.  Bui 
this,  the  only  Monarchy  which  has  any  justification  in  the  developed  state,  is 
not  tied  down  to  laws  but  is  absolutely  unqualified.  Com  p.  Introd,  p,  44  ff. 
The  same  sketch  of  the  various  constitutions  had  already  been  given  by 
Aristotle,  without  specifying  the  sub-species,  in  the  Nii\  Eth.  via.  10.  i— 3:* 
indeed  he  had  probably  ex[>ounded  it  still  earlier  in  one  of  his  dialogues. 
For  it  is  assuredly  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  when  Isocrates,  who  is 
trying  to  maintain  the  old  threefold  division  into  Monarchy,  Oligarchy  and 
Democracy,  as  found  in  Herodotos^»  makes  a  hit  at  those  who,  caring  little  for 
essential  points,  regard  Democracy  blended  with  Aristocracy,  and  Timocracy 


'  Comp.  e.g.  Isocr,  VH.  ifff. 

^  The  divergences  which  Onckcn,  p. 
i58ff.  l>etieves  he  has  discovered  xesX 
upon  misapprehensions. 


*  Bill  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  Oli- 
garchy the  meaning  il  has  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle. 
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in  the  sense  of  government  by  property  qualification,  as  separate  forms 
{Ptinaih.  %  131  — 133),  he  is  attacking  Aristotle.  But  Isocrates  is  not  referriiig, 
as  Hcnkel  p.  46  n.  35  thinks,  to  the  Ethics^  which  at  that  time  unques- 
tionably was  not  yet  published ' ;  nor  is  there  anything  said  in  the  Ethics 
about  a  combination  of  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  at  all,  much  less  as  a 
special  constitution. 

Van  der  Rest  p.  415  f^  criticizing  the  principle  of  classifying  constitu- 
tions as  normal  and  perverted  which  had  been  inherited  by  Aristotle  from 
Socrates  and  Plato,  says  not  Avithout  some  reason  :  la  science  ne  pent 
admettre  une  classification  des  gouvernements  qui  s^appuie,  non  pas  sur  Ic 
principe  memeou  Torganisation  des  divers  gouverncments,  non  pas  sur  leurs 
diflR^renccs  intrinsiques,  mais  sur  la  mani^re  dont  usent  du  pouvoir  ceux  qui 
en  sont  revetus,  sur  les  qualit^s  morales  dont  ils  font  ou  non  preuve  dans 
Texercice  de  leurs  fonctions,  c'est  c\  dtre  sur  quelque  chose  de  tout  ^  fait  en 
dehors  des  constitutions  m^mes.  However  there  is  always  this  difference  ; 
that  certain  constitutions  by  their  essential  organization  may  be  adapted 
either  to  prevent  such  misuse^  or  on  the  other  hand  to  call  it  into  existence, 
sometimes  indeed  to  render  it  inevitable.  How  else  could  the  distinction 
between  a  despotism  and  a  really  free  government  be  maintained?  And  is 
there  not  a  difference  in  the  'principle  of  the  constitution  itselfM>etween  a 
constitution  which  really  favours  the  rule  of  the  masses  and  one  which 
distributes  power  wisely?  The  conception  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  may 
be  untenable  in  this  form,  but  there  is  something  true  underlying  it 
SUSEM.  (fiSS) 
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PiTTACUS:    11 L    14-    10. 

In  regard  to  the  life  of  Pittacas,  all  that  we  either  know  with  certainty,  or 
may  with  some  probability  conjecture,  amounts  to  very  Ihtle,  asTopffer  more 
particularly  has  recently  shown  in  his  Qtttustumes  Pisistraieiu  pp.  81  —  107 


^  lleitz  in  his  continuEition  of  K.  O. 
Miiller^s  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
Geschkhte  tier  gri^ch.  ti/L  II  ii  p.  iSr  f. 
(cp.  p*  245)  is  certainly  of  opinion  that 
the  Nu^machcan  Ethics  owes  its  origin, 
in  part  at  le&st,  to  pupils'  notes  of  lectures 
delivere<l  by  Aristotle  during  Plato's  life- 
time in  the  Academy :  but  see,  as  against 
this,  S  use  mi  hi  in  Pkildogischcr  JakrtE- 
berichl  XLII.  1886,  p.  4  f-  Another  pos- 
sibility, which  occurred  to  One  ken  II  p. 
i6q  r,  ia  however  by  no  means  excluded  : 
— if»  that  isj  on  other  grounds  we  really 
mtisl  assume  with  Teichmijllerand  Bergk 
that  the  fjolemic  of  Isocrates  in  the  Piimi- 
ihenaifm  %   r6 — 34   is  directed  against 


Aristotle  and  his  friends,  and  that  conse* 
quently  after  PIato*5  death  Aristotle  paid 
a  second  visit  to  Athens  from  344  to  341 
B.C*  and  lectured  there  in  the  Lyceum  on 
rhetoric  and  poetry  (se«  Susemihl  yuhns- 
ber.  XXX.  1^83  p,  4flr,).  For  this  would 
make  it  at  least  possible  that  his  lectures 
extendcfl  to  ethics,  and  that  Isocrates  was 
informed  of  the  subject -matter  of  these 
ethical  lectures,  ;ind  thus  came  to  attack 
the  pari  of  them  treating  of  politics  in  §§ 
J  31  —  r33  of  the  same  pamphlet  (the  Panti- 
thenaicus).  But  we  do  not  require  such 
an  altogether  uncertnin  hypothesis,  and 
therefore  it  would  l>e  better,  1  take  it,  to 
abstain  from  it- 

29 — 2 
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I'Doqiat,  1886),  He  is  said  in  have  been  allied  to  the  Lesbian  nobility  through 
his  wife t  who  was  descended  from  the  once  princely  house  of  the  Penthilidae, 
vrH{v).  10.  19  «.  (i68j)  ;  but  on  the  father's  side  he  was  not  of  Lesbian,  but 
of  Thractan  descent  (Duns  Frag.  53  in  Diog.  Laert.  I,  74,  Suidas).  Yet  whilst 
still  in  his  vigorous  manhood  he  attained  great  reputation.  Mitylene  was  at 
that  time  torn  with  factions  and  Pittacus*  first  political  act  seems  to  have 
been  to  brinj^  about  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  Melanchros  with  the  aid  of  the 
nobles,  or  at  least  that  party  of  them  which  was  headed  by  Antimenides  and 
Kikis  the  brothers  of  Alcaeus  the  poet.  Perhaps  this  also  contributed  to  his 
election  by  the  Mitylenacans  (presumably  not  long  afterwards)  to  be  their 
general  in  the  war  with  the  Athenian  immigrants  into  the  Troad,  who  under 
the  leadership  of  Phr\'non  had  conquered  the  Mitylenaean  colony  Sigeion. 
In  this  campaign,  which  proved  disastrous  to  the  Mitylenacans,  Alcaeus  also 
took  part.  No  mention  is  made  of  him  on  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of 
Melanchros,  although  according  to  Aristotle's  statement  here  he  was  after- 
wards chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  exiled  nobles  along  with  Antimenides. 
He  himself  describes  his  flight  after  a  battle  with  the  Athenians,  in  a  poem 
addressed  to  his  friend  Melanippos  {Fk  32  in  Herod,  V,  95,  Strabo  Xtli.  p. 
6oo)»  The  statement  that  Pittacus  slew  Phrj'non  in  single  combat  (Strab. 
XI 11.  600,  Pkit>  De  Herod,  mahj^n.  c,  15,  Diog.  Laert.  Ar.,  Suidas)  is  very 
suspicious,  as  Topffer  has  shown  :  probably  it  did  not  originate  long  before 
Strabo*s  time.  At  last  peace  was  concluded  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  Periander^  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  the  Athenians  retained  Sigeion 
(Herod,  and  Strabo  //,  ic.^  Apollodoros  Fr.  78  in  Diog.  Laert.  i.e.,  Topffer 
p.  86  ff.).  But  there  was  no  cessation  of  the  intestine  feuds,  in  which  Alcaeus 
largely  increased  his  renown  as  a  poet  by  the  composition  of  his  "Faction 
songs,"  (rTa(r*<ijr«a,  as  they  are  called  (Strab.  Xiv,  p.  6t7).  The  tyranny  of 
Myrsilos,  whose  death  Alcaeus  celebrated  in  one  of  his  poems,  Frag.  20, 
probably  falls  within  this  period,  although  Strabo  mentions  him  before 
Melanchros.  At  length  the  nobles  themselves  were  banished,  and  when 
the  exiles  threatened  to  commence  an  attack,  Pittacus  was  chosen  Atsym- 
netes.  He  victoriously  repulsed  the  invaders,  taking  Alcaeus  prisoner;  but 
he  pardoned  him  (Heraclitus  in  Diog.  Laert.  l.  76,  Diod.  IX.  20)  and  permitted 
Antimenides  also  to  return.  He  issued  a  general  amnesty,  and  though  he 
authorized  a  new  division  of  the  land  he  introduced  no  changes  at  all  into 
the  constitution,  but  only  into  the  laws  and  courts  of  justice  (see  n.  12  §  13 
n.  429).  So  completely  was  peace  restored  that  several  years  before  his 
death  he  was  able  to  lay  down  his  office. 

The  fixed  dates  in  his  biography  which  are  given,  from  the  same  original 
source,  most  fully  in  Diog.  Laert.  I.  75,  79  and  in  Suidas,  are  based  upon 
very  arbitrary  calculations.  Nothing  more  was  known  about  Pittacus  and 
Alcaeus  than  what  tradition  and  the  poems  of  the  latter  had  to  tell  about 
them,  and  that  of  course  furnished  very  uncertain  starting  points  for  chro* 
nology.  The  only  trustworthy  date  established  by  written  evidence  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  Phrynon  having  previously  won  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games 
(viz.  according  to  Julius  Africanus,  in  656),  so  that  his  name  stood  on  record 
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in  the  corresponding  list  of  victors.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjecture,  he  was 
reckoned  as  bemg  25  years  old  at  that  lime  and  50  when  he  conquered 
Sigeion,  and  Pittactis  as  being  about  ten  years  younger:  hence  ih^  Jlomit 
(a*^ij)  of  the  latter,  Le.  his  fortieth  year,  perhaps  also  the  beginning  of  the 
Sigeian  war,  was  placed  in  the  42nd  Olympiad  ;  more  precisely  Ol,  42, 
2=611  B.C,  which  would  make  his  birth  fall  in  Ol.  32,  2  =  651.  To  the 
same  42nd  Olympiad,  but  somewhat  earlier  probably,  was  next  assigned  the 
fall  of  Melanchros,  Those  who  wanted  to  bring  in  the  single  combat  with 
Phrynon  placed  it  half  a  decade  later  than  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  t\e.  as 
Eusebius  in  the  Armenian  translation  attests,  Ol.  43,  3  =  606^  Now  count- 
ing two  decades  from  61 1  we  arrive  at  591  j  and  as  it  was  important  that  two 
events  which  followed  at  no  long  interval^  vir.  the  expulsion  of  the  nobles  and 
Fittacus*  appointment  to  be  Aesymnetes,  should  be  fixed  here,  a  year  earlier, 
592,  was  chosen  for  the  one  (the  Parian  Marble,  Ep.  36  as  restored  by  A. 
Schone  *  Researches  into  the  life  of  Sappho*  in  Symb.  phiL  Bonn.  p.  755  E), 
and  a  year  later,  590,  for  the  other.  Just  as  arbitrary  was  the  assignment 
of  ten  years  to  Fittacus'  tenure  of  office  and  ten  years  more  to  the  remainder 
of  his  life  (Diog.  Laert  I.  75 ),  whereby  the  year  of  his  death  became  exactly 
OL  52,  3  =  5701^  and  he  was  made  to  live  Just  over  80  years^  or  between  80 
and  8t  (Laert.  Diog.  i.  79^  where  i^toft^Kovra  must  obviously  be  altered  to 
oyboiiKovTa).  Now  this  whole  calculation  in  round  numbers,  decades  and 
half-decades,  may  still  be  approximately  correct;  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  mistakes  of  more  than  ten  years  have  crept  in.  Hence  we  must  be  con- 
tented, t'.^f.  to  place  the  Sigeian  war  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
some  time  after  636.  Nor  can  we  decide  whether  Alcaeus  was  youn^ier  than 
Fittacus,  nor,  if  he  was  so,  by  how  many  years.  About  Antimenides  we 
learn  further,  from  a  poem  of  Alcaeus  addressed  to  him,  of  which  the 
beginninj^;  has  been  preserved  (Fr.  33),  that  he  served  in  the  Babylonian 
arnny.  This  must  certainly  have  happened  after  his  banishment  which, 
though  quite  possibly  previous  to  592,  can  hardly  have  been  earlier  than  605  ; 
hence  wc  are  obliged  to  reject  the  conjecture  of  Otfried  M tiller  that  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  B.c  605;  see  his  essay,  ^A  brother  of 
the  poet  Alcaeus  fighting  under  Nebuchadnezzar,'  in  Rheitt,  Mus,  for  1827, 
pp.  287^296.  Mullers  only  reason  on  the  other  side,  v\z.  that  at  the  later 
date  he  would  have  been  too  old,  is  not  valid ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict the  supposition  that  he  was  a  man  of  about  fifty,  or  a  little  over,  in 
590.  Possibly  Fittacus  himself  was  no  older  in  that  year ;  for  we  must  be 
content  to  place  his  birth  somewhere  about  650 — 640,  and  that  of  Alcaeus 
still  more  vaguely,  somewhere  about  650 — 630.  Hence  Duncker  is  nearer 
the  truth  when  he  remarks  op.  ciL  Vt,  p*  281  ;  "Antimenides  may  have  taken 
part  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  Syrian  campaigns,  or  in  his  conflicts  with  Pharaoh 


'  The  text  of  Suidas  {s.  v,  XltrTOJcdf) 

ILtytiav  /xovafittx*^  air^irrcifc  Siiitr<$^  wept- 
fia\uv  aMf  should  be  thus  punctuated, 


with  a  full  slop,  in  place  of  a  com  ma, 
after  avfrXe.  If  this  lie  done,  Suidas  does 
not  contradict  Eusebius.  This  loo  has 
been  cr*rrectly  remarked  by  Topffer  p. 
5$i' 
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Hophra,  or  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem."  Moreover,  as  Alcaeus  himself  tells 
us  that  he  reached  Egypt  {Fr,  io6  in  Strabo  i.  p.  37),  which  was  no  doubt 
during  his  exile,  it  would  appear  that  he  at  any  rate  was  exiled  for  several 
years.     Susem.  (626)    Cp.  now  Rhein.  Mus.  XLii.  1887,  p.  140  if 

Chronological  Table. 

01.  32,  2  Pittacus  bom  RC.  651 

01.  36  Phrynon  aetat.  25  victor  636 

01.  42  Downfall  of  the  tyrant  Melanchros 

01.  42,  2  Pittacus  floruit,  aetat.  40  )  . 

Phrynon  aetat.  50  conquers  Sigeion  i 

01.  43,  3  Phrynon  slain  in  single  combat  by  Pittacus  606 

01.  47  Expulsion  of  the  Lesbian  nobles  592 

01.  47,  2  Pittacus  aetat.  60  591 

01.  47,  3  Pittacus  made  Aesymnetes  590 

01.  50  Pittacus  resigns  his  office  580 

01.  52,  3  Pittacus  dies,  aetat.  81  570 


EXCURSUS   III. 

Fragmenta  Vaticana  Rescripta. 

The  printing  of  B.  Ill  was  almost  completed  when  a  very  praiseworthy 
piece  of  work  was  published  :  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  for  1887,  vol.  XLii 
p.  102  ff.  G.  Heylbut  communicated  to  the  world  his  collation  of  twelve 
leaves  of  a  palimpsest  in  the  Vatican  library  (gr.  1298)  containing  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  the  Politics :  1275  a  13 — b  33,  1276  b  17 — 1277  b  i,  1278 
a24— 1281  a  37,  1286  b  16—1288  b  37,  1290  a  36 — 1292  b  20.  Notwith- 
standing their  great  age^  the  fragments,  which  we  denote  by  fr.,  abound 
in  more  or  less  serious  blunders  of  §very  kind,  which  need  not  be  fully 
recorded  in  the  critical  notes  ^.  The  gain  accruing  to  the  text  is  next  to 
nothing:  at  1278  a  34  they  confirm  Perizonius'  conjecture  doroJi',  at  1287 
a  34  my  rejection  of  #cai,  and  that  is  all.  No  one  need  be  surprised  at 
this  when  he  reflects  on  the  extraordinary  accuracy  which  marks  P^, 
the  principal  codex  of  the  family  n^,  although  it  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
so  recent^.     For  the  definite  separation  between  the  two  recensions  n^  and 

*  Heylbut  pronounces  the  writing  to  be  partial  illegibility  of  the  palimpsest;  79 

ofthe  tenth  century.  Accents  are  very  rare,  consist  in  the  retention  of  v  ^0€X/civtc- 

but  not  altogether  absent;  iota  adscrip-  kI>v\  81  are  blunders  of  spelling  (including 

turn  is  written  or  omitted  at  random ;  etacism) ;     there  are   9   cases   of   dilto- 

etacism  is  very  frequent ;   there  are  no  graphy,  1 1  of  omission  through  homoeo- 

pauses  between  the  words  except  at  the  teleuton    and    14    of   words    or    letters 

end  of  a  paragraph.  omitted  through  other  causes. 

'  It   will  be  found  that  of  some  400  *  Namely,  of  xiv  century,  four  centu- 

readings  cited  by  Heylbut  59  record  the  ries  later  than  fr. 
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n*  was  broil fjht  about »  as  I  have  shown',  in  the  sixih  or  seven ih  cenlury 
while  the  manuscript  of  which  these  fragments  have  been  preserved,  was 
copied  from  an  original  of  an  earUer  date  than  that  separation.  So  far 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  manuscript  which  Julian  used  ;  but  with  this 
diflference,  that  of  the  two  subsequent  recensions  Juhan's  MS  apparently 
more  nearly  resembled  n*  than  n^ ,  while  the  case  is  jitst  the  opposite  with 
the  newly  recovered  fragments*  That  is  to  say,  apart  from  the  two  readings 
above  mentioned  it  shares  in  general  both  the  merits  and  the  faults  of  n* 
and  of  n^.  Consequently,  as  I  am  bound  to  state  in  reply  to  Heylbut,  it  is 
not  of  the  sUghtest  importance  for  deciding  the  quest  ion,  whether  on  the 
average  the  text  is  better  preserved  in  n^  or  n^.  On  the  contrary^  the 
reasons  which  have  led  me  to  infer  that  n^  has  retained  the  true  reading  (or 
traces  of  the  true  reading)  somewhat  oflener  and  in  more  important  cases" 
than  n-,  and  must  therefore  in  all  mure  or  less  indifferent  cases  retain  the 
advantage  over  it,  remain,  now  that  the  palimpsest  has  been  made  known, 
exactly  the  same  as  they  were  before.  More  than  this  1  have  never 
asserted. 

But  besides^  Heylbut  has  made  no  complete  enumeration  of  the  read- 
ings in  which  the  fragments  agree  with  n',  or  with  O'^ :  sometimes  too, 
where  he  records  such  agreement,  his  statement  is  not  quite  precise  enough 
to  make  clear  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Thus  he  tells  us,  '*  1 276  b  30  Bto 
"with  n'"^,  1 28  J  a  35  i  ^x^vrn^^^^vxw  placed  after  (fiauXov  with  n^,  1287  a  11 
^Wva  ^avrmv  twtxt  with  H^,  a  32  o  »'oirf  vti/xor  as  Julian  reads^  128S  a  2  vofAtat^ 
"ot^wi'  as  n'":  whereas  in  the  fourth  of  these  passages  n^  also  agrees  with 
Julian,  and  in  the  other  four  it  is  not  n'»  but  only  r  M*  (or  in  the  last 
passage  r  P'),  from  which  fn  diverge.  If  Heylbut  chose  to  adopt  this  pro- 
cedure (viz-  to  make  divergence  from  r  M"  equivalent  to  divergence  from  11^), 
he  should  in  all  fairness  have  set  down  to  the  credit  of  n^  the  readings  in 
which  the  fragments /i^^*?  with  FM*  only  ;  namely,  1 27S  b  22  vohirtiat,  J  280  b  5 
^laKovova-iVy  1287  b  13  tpxafj-fvoiv.  The  second  of  these  three  erroneous 
readings  is  of  some  interest :  for  while  a  codex  so  late  as  P^  has  not  got 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  corruption,  dtaKOTrnviriv  for  ^tatrKfrnnvfriv^  the  frag- 
ttti'fti  as  well  its  V  M*  luiii  ainady  com^fcrt^d  this  into  StfiJcofoCciv^.  Still  more 
interesting  is  1292  a  3,  where  M*  has  the  true  reading  with  11-,  while  the  fright- 
fully corrupt  reading  which,  as  we  now  see*  already  stood  m  the  palimpsest 
was  also  found  in  r,  and  originally  also  in  P^  At  1287  a  33  F  n^  rightly 
have  ypa^/iOTo,  fr.  has  yp<l/A^o  with  M*  PI  The  statement  "  1286  b  17  ^tri- 
/afoXAui'  with  n'^''  is  quite  misleading  :  for  here  it  is  only  P^  thai  has  ^fre^aXoK 
at  all,  at  least  we  cannot  determine  the  reading  of  F.  At  1278  a  36  the  order 
of  the  words  in  fr.  is  the  same  as  in  F*  and  corr.  P^  i,  e,  a  branch  of  n*. 


^  In  my  critical  edition  p.  xiv.  Cp. 
above,  p.  i»  «.  1. 

'  A  reference  to  a  single  passage  may 
suffice,  11,  1  §  6t  1261  a  39  ff,  where 
11'^  affords  an  especially  deterrenl  ex- 
ampl«^:  cp,  Qumrsi.  crit,  coll,  p.  360  f. 
I    can   with  the  greatest  ease  supply  a 


series  of  similar  passages. 

^  Sec  above  p.  76  «.  (i).  We  know 
that  ?*  was  copied  quite  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century:  for  on  the  last 
page  but  one  the  scnl>c,  r>enielrios  Chal- 
Koodylas,  recards  the  births  of  his  chil- 
dren from  the  year  I484  to  the  year  i50t* 


t 
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Remarkable,  too,  is  the  reading  at  izgi  a  39,  if  Heylbut's  statement  is  accu* 
rate:  for  in  that  case  fn  have  ^ouXfvo^fvov  with  n-  and  «pt»roO»/  with  D'* 
Heylbiit^s  omission  to  annotate  a  number  of  readings  in  which  fr.  agree 
with  n'  or  11%  as  the  case  may  be,  is  evidently  intentional  :  but  on  his  own 
principles  he  should  have  added  "with  II-''  in  the  followmg  cases;  1276 
1>  ^i^i  '-77  ^  20,  1278  b  19,  1 28 1  a  3,  1288  a  29,  1292  b  9  {tmaiu(v)\ 
and  "with  n***  in  the  following;  1276  b  36,  1279  a  25  (to  froXircvfiaX  1280 
b  4  (f|rt)?  1287  b  41,  1288  a  23. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  circumstance  that  fr.  tisu ally  write  ov^lr  and 
yiyvtirQai  with  IT',  on  the  basis  of  an  exact  calculation  made  by  me  the  case 
stands  as  follows:  fr  agree  with  W  against  n^  62  times;  15  times  rightly, 
16  times  wronglyr  while  31  cases  are  doubtful  or  impossible  to  decide: 
whereas  fr.  agree  with  n*  27  times,  20  limes  rightly  and  only  4  times 
wrongly  with  3  cases  doubtful  or  not  to  be  decided'^.  The  correctness  of 
the  calculation  that  n*  has  retained  the  true  text  oftener  than  n^  cannot  be 
better  brought  before  us.  Moreover  the  right  reading  in  fr.  at  1275  a  27  cu^ 
<^atij  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  II'.  And  if  we  now  take  into  account 
the  cases  mentioned  above  where  fr.  have  the  right  or  the  wrong  reading  in 
agreement  with  a  part  only  of  the  family  n',  even  this  makes  but  very  Httlc 
change  in  favour  of  n*. 

Assuredly  we  ought  not  to  reckon  amongst  the  doubtful  cases  1278  b  20  f. 
0i/<rfi  p«F  eWii^  o  ai'^ipajiroF  C^ov  nokixtKiwi  on  the  contrary  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  n-  fr.  are  wrong  in  omitting  the  article*  That  by  Aristotelian 
usage  it  might  in  itself  be  dispensied  with,  would  never  have  been  doubted 
even  apart  from  the  parallel  passages  which  Heylbut  adduces;  but  un- 
fortunately Heylbut  has  left  out  the  three  closest  parallels,  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  decide  the  case:  1253  a  7  diort  noktrtKov  fwt*t'  n  SivBpuinoi^  Eih, 
Nic.  1097  b  1 1  tl^vfTtt  itokiTiKQv  o  avB^^mno^^^  I  l6g  b  1 8  trokiriKov  -yap  o 
hfB^mi^os.     [Moreover  ANBl*fln02  inay  be  for  avBpfunQi^,  as  Stohr  suggests.^] 

On  the  other  hand  in  the  above  calculation  *cr?t  tl  or  xav  tl,  and  in  most 
cases  the  order  of  the  words^  have  been  regarded  as  doubtful.  Yet  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  may  hold  it  more  probable  that  Aristotle  everywhere 
wrote  KU¥  fL  Again  no  one  of  course  will  dispute  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
places  the  attribute  after  the  substantive  and  repeats  the  article  as  in  r^r 
n6X«ws  T7}f  apifmjs :  but  precisely  because  this  occurs  often  enough,  we  must 


'  It  is  a  mere  accident  that  M*  here 
agrees  with  11*.  With  the  copyist  of  M* 
no  oilier  fault  is  so  frequent  as  the  omis- 
sion of  words  in  consequence  of  an,  ho- 
mocoleleuion :  here  t(K>  it  is  he»  no  doubt, 
who  is  lu  blame,  and  not  liis  nriginal. 

3  Beiiide*!  the  5 1  passages  noted  below 
in  which  Jl'^  fr,  agree  against  II'  there 
are  1 1  Mothers  where  the  text  with  which 
Heylbut  collaied  fr.,  viz.  SusemA  agrees 
with  11^  against  U\  viz.  1275  a  a8  f. » 
1177  a  n.  a  lOt  a  24,  11793  1  L,  nHo  b  5, 
1188  a  16  (in  which  eases  11'  omiLs  words)* 
also  1277  a  35,  J 380  a  34,  1191  bi7,  1391 


b  5.  Similarly  wilh  the  eieht  passages 
*'75  h  53,  iiJio  b  34,  I  J86^b  34,  1188 
b  17,  1390  b  19,  1391  a  59»  b  ^,  1391 
b  J 4  in  which  Jr.  may  be  a»isumed  (from 
Heylbut's  silence)  to  agree  with  Susem.*, 
i.e.  with  11'  asi  against  11":  adding  these 
8  to  the  19  notcil  below  wc  get  17 
readings  in  which  11^  fr.  are  agreed  as 
against  II'- 

^  See  Ra»iSow  Forsthun^cn  iibcr  dit 
iVikoffi,  Elhik,  (Weimar,  1874)  p.  54. 

^  See  CoittmcHtat  tones  PkMtfpcag 
(Monachii,  1891)  p.  98. 
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feel  some  scruples  about  accusing  the  author  of  the  recension  n*  (which,  as 
the  figures  above  show^  is  on  the  average  the  better  and  more  careful)  with 
such  confidence  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  of  having  three  times  intentionally 
altered  it  J260  b  23  f.t  1288  a  39,  1331  a  5.  Jysl  as  little  do  1  hold  the 
case  to  be  decided,  or  even  possible  to  decide,  by  Heylbut's  examples  at  1280 
a  t5  f,*  and  1288  a  13  f.*  Those  which  he  adduces  in  favour  of /^ca  aprn\  [277 
a  i  have  certainly  somewhat  more  weights  However  1  have  made  it  a  rule 
as  regards  the  order  of  the  words,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  importance,  quietly 
to  follow  ever)' where  the  class  of  manuscripts  which  is,  on  the  average,  the 
better,  in  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  editor's  own  subjective 
leanings  :  but  I  have  no  objection  if  in  the  future  another  editor,  bolder  than 
1  am,  prefers  to  attempt  a  decision  of  each  case  upon  its  merits,  so  long  as 
he  only  refrains  from  the  wish  to  deduce  theories  as  to  the  order  of  words  in 
Aristotle  from  a  text  tike  this  preserved  to  us  by  a  bifurcate  tradition. 
Otherwise  the  matter  is  without  significance  and  not  worth  contesting* 
And  lastly  1  fail  to  see  what  right  Heylbut  has  to  prohibit  Aristotle  from 
using  two  alternative  forms  ^va^x^^  *^^^  fio»'cipj^pjr ;  one  should  have  learnt 
by  now  to  guard  against  the  endeavour  after  uniformity  of  this  sort. 

In  my  third  edition  1  did  not,  at  127S  b  22,  bracket  the  words  oiV  Acirrf»v, 
my  reason  being  the  observed  fact  that  words  are  more  often  omitted  by  n' 
than  added  by  n-  without  justification.  But  now  it  appears  that  fr.  agree 
with  n'  in  rejecting  these  two  words;  and  not  only  so,  but  Heylbut  has 
proved  that  they  are  untenable*.  On  the  other  hand,  at  1278  b  31  the  yt 
inserted  after  aptrii^  by  P-*^  fr.  deserves  perhaps  to  be  accepted,  and  at 
1292  b  15  t  shall  without  hesitation  replace  touf  in  the  text  with  P^'*  fr.  Aid 
Bk.,  as  here  the  sense  favours  the  article.     SUSEM. 

Heylbut*s  collation  with  the  text  of  Susem.'  is  as  follows  (words  and 
letters  m  brackets  being  such  as  are  illegible) : 

1275  a  15  9\fy%y^ayk\kt¥i^\i%  \  19  ya^  \  airXwr:  X  is  added  above  the  line  |  21 
*<m*>  I  22  ^mKqv  I  24  f  imv  |  26  aoptornr :  o  added  above  the  line  |  33  (o  ^ci*)  j 
34  (Xc)yo^ffwt>r  I  39  (^af ...otffTrtt) ;  there  is  only  room  for  about  10  letters; 
probably  the  copyist  omitted  ra%  5*  nporipas 

1275  b  4  {vai,* ^.tKntmiv)  noXiTii(ay  dto)  jrtpiokfx&tit)  \  5  tor*!-'  |  7  tv  omitted  | 
8  diKaiovcriti'  I  10  ciXXoic  aXXor  |  H  rrjv  trrpat  \  12  Kpivfwcrtv  \  1 3  (rov)  \  1 5  ttrrtv\ 
aX\a  I   16  ^QvXfa&Qi  with  11"-  |   1 9   ^vXtvriKrjs  ij  KpiTUCffS  |  20    (irpor)...2l   (ofM- 


*  In  favour  of  ^l)X<m  ic/MrcU,  the  order 
of  n'  fr.,  Heylbut  quotes  ti8i  a  16,  7\fp, 
viii.  ti  §  3*  161  a  37  iwii  a  ^lUof 
tiotJfii3v6s  0  €pLro6ij^¥  rrX,   A7V.  £tk.  K  3 

§  5,    1094  b    38  d70tfdS  KplTTff. 

'""  For  the  les?,  uMial  order  of  IP  fr.» 
ipXf^ffai  K«d  a/>x«»'t  Heylbut  cite*  1159 
h  37»  »^77  h  27,  1184  a  1.  1517  b  1. 
Comp*  1255  b  8  with  Crtl.  mtie. 

*  Tliey  are  1 176  b  31,  1  377  a  10,  h  j8, 
1313  a  8,  a  26, 

*  Heylbut  points  out  that  iXarr^ 
denotes  A  \iiss  sum,  ur  samctbirig  less  in 
number,  lime  or  spucti:   e*g.   i-Xeicn/r  - 


/Xarrotft  VII<Vl).  3  g  3,  ijiSa  «6  r  ii 
tXarr^puip  eft  i^attofftovf  r^XBtP^  VllUV). 
<S  §  3»  130!,  b  11:  of  ^iv  yof  iiap,ffifOi'it 
of  64  6i  iXdTT6vo%  (sc.  XP^"*"')  'TWOiVi  rat 
vipX^^  Vj|iv).  15  I  I,  12990  6:  0iLf  yap 
tXarrw  diif^T^tcev  IV(Vll).  5  jf  1,  1^*5*1 
18.  Whereas  the  sciiic  rci|iiircd  in  ihe 
passage  in  tiucsiion  is  that  invariably 
expressed  by  olfx  f/rro^^  om^Vm  -^rror,  lh*f 
opposite  of  which  is  woXd  ^roi'  =  much 
less  easily,  e.g.  Vi(iv),  n  §  ii,  1196  a  5. 
At  vm(v).  8  i  7,  ijo8a  i8»  ^o¥  ts 
parallel  to  ed  yap  Oftoitat  ^J<ov. 


«<  EXCURSUS  III. 


.  totK  is  tke  na&m%  at  1291  a  39,  if  Hcylbaes  statement  is  accu- 
raee :  isx  m  dbae  case  £r.  have  j^wJ^tpJ^i^p  with  n^  and  Epvow  with  n^ 
He?uar's  rmrs^skm  to  aimoraie  a  nnmbcr  of  readings  in  which  fr.  agree 
wxi  n^  or  D^.  as  t^  case  mar  be,  is  evidcntlv  intentional :  but  on  his  own 
pmc^MCS  be  saoo^  kav^t  ad^  -with  n*-  in  the  foUowing  cases ;  1276 
b  53=.  irrr  a  acx  irr*  b  19,  12S1  a  >  1288  a  29,  1292  b  9  (twaiuv); 
aad  *w:;a  U='  im  Ae  iolhywiag;  1276  b  56, 1279a  25  (rovoXircv^),  1280 
b  4  c$n  .  12S7  b  4i«  12SS  a  23. 

Leaitx^  OIK  of  accomt  tbe  ciirainMance  that  fir.  usoaUy  write  ov^lr  and 
fif^wm^mL  wish  D^.  am.  tbe  basis  of  an  exact  calculation  made  by  me  the  case 
scaads  as  ioCowi:  fir.  agree  with  II*  against  n*  62  times;  15  times  rightly, 
16  lines  wTo^gfv.  while  31  cases  are  doobtfbl  or  impossible  to  decide: 
whereas  fir.  ^gree  with  O*  27  times,  20  times  rightly  and  only  4  times 
wvoc^  wiih  3  cases  doobtful  or  not  to  be  decided*.  The  correctness  of 
Ae  ciW.moe  that  n'  has  retained  the  tnie  text  oftener  than  n*  cannot  be 
betacr  beoi;^t  '»foe  as.  Moreorer  the  r^ht  reading  in  fir.  at  1275  a  27  ay 
^mm  is  szo^cbcedlT  derired  from  O^  And  if  we  now  take  into  account 
tiK  cases  aestacoed  abovr  wbere  fr.  have  the  right  or  the  wrong  reading  in 
^peeoenft  wish  a  pait  cahr  of  tbe  ^mihr  n*,  even  this  makes  but  very  little 
rbiiTP"  in  hctVKX  of  H*. 

AaiSETedK  we  oq^t  not  to  reckon  amongst  the  doabcfiil  cases  1278  b  20  f. 
^wi>  ma  cwTv  #  ■^^■■■1  (mm  wmkauam :  on  the  contrary  there  can  be  no 
iksbc  tbii  a^  fr.  are  vroo^  in  omitting  the  article.  That  by  Aristotelian 
xsJijX  ^  s^t  in  itaeif  be  dispensed  with,  would  ne^er  have  been  doubted 
e^<^  ar^&rt  fr^xn  tbe  paialjei  pASSJiges  which  Heylbut  adduces;  but  un- 
ixr.irjt:i£T  He>lbct  has  iei:  oc:  the  three  closest  parallels,  which  are  alone 
siScKc:  :^  oer:ioe  ibe  cise:  1253  a  7  Kan  wokgnm  fwor  6  Si^pwrosy  Eth. 
A-V-  :CC-  b  1:  ^V»*  wiXerxMam  •  h^pmwos^  II69  b  18  wokirucw  yap  6 
.&rA'«iwv^     ^M.xeo>-«r  ANePOnoi  may  be  for  oM^pmns,  as  Stohr  suggests.*] 

On  ibe  vXber  hand  in  the  abi>ve  calculation  m  ci  or  kop  ct,  and  in  most 
c:45es  ibe  vvdir  c*  rbe  w.vcs.  hare  been  r^arded  as  doubtful  Yet  as  a 
rijiner  .:  fic:  we  mAy  h^.d  1:  more  probable  that  Aristotle  everywhere 
wTvxe  cl»  *C  AiTiir.  r^o  one  of  course  wili  dispute  the  fact  that  he  frequently 
pilots  the  Jtttr.bcte  after  the  s;:b5tantive  and  repeats  the  article  as  in  rift 
s^^mi  rff  -iMTT* :  b-t  pre^cise^y  because  this  occurs  often  enough,  we  must 

I*  ><  jt  =s«x  i--^-i--  :iui:  M*  here  b  5.  Similarly  with  the  debt  passages 
jsfT^  C---  ir/    \V:ih  tbe  cvvi-^<  vX  M*       I5>5  1>  3»-   iiSo  b  34,  1286  b  24.  1288 

^^    f^  i.>  .z  cvxS^^oc*  oc  ^  ho-  b  .4  in  -kich  /r.  may  be  assum«i  (from 

^^^'.r    ^c    Se^- iooi:..he,  =ococbc.  Herlbats  silence)  to  agree  with  Susem.», 

:r>  :T  ;^=x   xo.i  n.>c  h:>  .xv--^  i-e.  with  W  as  a^pmstlP:  adding  Ui«e 

V  i^^^    be  *:  t^-Jsiges  ixve.:  bek^w  8  to  die   19    noted  below  we  get  27 

:^  .^^r  t/i.-^^^  n-  tbe«  ladings  in  which  n>  fr.  are  agreed  as 

•^  /•  '^V-^  where  tbe 'rex:  with  which  against  H*.  ~x      v 
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feel  some  scruples  about  accusing  the  author  of  the  recension  n*  (which,  as 
the  figures  above  show,  is  on  the  average  the  better  and  more  careful)  with 
such  confidence  as  to  exclude  all  doubts  of  having  three  times  intentionally 
altered  it  1260  b  23  f.,  1288  a  39,  1331  a  5.  Just  as  little  do  I  hold  the 
case  to  b€  decidedj  or  even  possible  to  decide,  by  Heylbut's  examples  at  12S0 
a  15  f;/  and  1288  a  13  f.'  Those  which  he  adduces  in  favour  of  ^Aia  a/>rnj  1277 
a  I  have  certainly  somewhat  more  weight  I  However  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
as  regards  the  order  of  the  words,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  importance,  quietly 
to  follow  ever)' where  the  class  of  manuscripts  which  is,  on  the  average,  the 
better,  in  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  editor's  own  subjective 
leanings  :  but  I  have  no  objection  if  in  the  future  another  editor,  bolder  than 
I  am,  prefers  to  attempt  a  decision  of  each  case  upon  its  merits,  so  long  as 
be  only  refrains  from  the  wish  to  deduce  theories  as  to  the  order  of  words  in 
Aristotle  from  a  text  like  this  preserved  to  us  by  a  bifurcate  tradition. 
Otherwise  the  matter  is  without  significance  and  not  worth  contesting. 
And  lastly  I  fail  to  sec  what  right  Heylbut  has  to  prohibit  Aristotle  from 
using  two  alternative  forms  ^mpj^ot  and  poKapj^i^f :  one  should  have  learnt 
by  now  to  guard  against  the  endeavour  after  uniformity  of  this  sort. 

In  my  third  edition  I  did  not,  at  1278  b  32,  bracket  the  words  ovjc  fXarro*', 
my  reason  being  the  observed  fact  that  words  arc  more  often  omitted  by  n^ 
than  added  by  n'^  without  justification.  But  now  it  appears  that  fr.  agree 
with  n*  in  rejecting  these  two  words;  and  not  only  so,  but  Heylbut  has 
proved  that  they  are  untenable^  On  the  other  hand,  at  1278  b  31  the  y< 
inserted  after  a/jcrijr  by  P^'*  fr.  deserves  perhaps  to  be  accepted,  and  at 
1292  b  15  I  shall  without  hesitation  replace  Totr  in  the  text  with  P*^  fr.  Aid. 
Bk*,  as  here  the  sense  favours  the  article*     SUSEM. 

Heylbut's  collation  with  the  text  of  Susem.'  is  as  follows  (words  and 
letters  in  brackets  being  such  as  are  illegible) : 

1275  a  15  fFyfypa/i^fiTii^f  |  19  yop  |  <nrX<BF;  X  is  added  above  the  line  \  21 
fOT*!'  I  22  ^*aXo>'  I  24  tmiif  I  26  aopio-Tor ;  o  added  above  the  line  \  33  (o  pci>)  | 
34  (Xf)*)^^!!^^^  I  39  (paf.-.ovffar)  J  there  is  only  room  for  about  10  letters; 
probably  the  copyist  omitted  rht  ht  rrpoTtpat 

1275  ^  4  {vat *>** tea fTTr}v)  noXiT^ilav  5to)  rrfp(oXf;^tffif)  |  5  nrriv  |  7  fv  omitted] 
8  tiiKaCov(Ti>f  I  10  aXXair  aXXof  |  II  ttjv  fTwpns  \  12  ^cpivrwtriv  \  1 3  (tov)  \  15  fttrtv  | 
ak\a  I   16  ^nvKtv&iu  with  D"''  j  I9   fiovXfvTixrff  17  itpinjcijf  |  20    {wpO£),,.2t   (o/m- 


^  In  favour  of  ^auXm  KpiTcd^  the  order 
of  n'  fr.,  Htylbut  quotes  1181  a  16,  Top. 
VII L  11  §  5,  i6i  a  37  ^wtl  bi  (paOXof 
Kotvu3'tf6^  6  ifiro&i^uiv  kt\,  AV^.  £//i,  I.  3 
9  5f  1094  b  a8  d^a^df  Jf/xtriys. 

*  For  the  less  usual  order  of  II-  fr., 
ipX^ir&at  KoU  dpxnv^  Heylbat  cites  1159 
h  37i  <^77  h  27,  1284  a  1,  1517  b  1. 
ConM>,  1155  b  8  with  Cnf.  noie. 

*  They  arc  1176  b  ^2,  1177  a  10,  b  \S, 
ijja  a  8,  a  16. 

*  Heylbut  points  out  that  iXarroif 
denotes  a  less  svnn^  or  something  less  in 
number,  time  or  space;   e.g.   irXeiow — 


ihATToift  vtr(vi).  3  §  5,  1318  a  261  i^ 
Aarrdrw**  fit  i^tucofftovt  ^Xffet^,  %*irHV). 
6  §  3,  1305  b  11:  oE  fiir  yap  iiapT^yovt^ 
ot  6^  dt*  iXdrroifos  (sc.  XP^^"©")  Trwortf-t  rat 
dpxaa  Vl^iv).  15  i  ty  1299  a  6:  oO  yap 
ikaTTOff  HilffTifKttf  IV(Vll).  3  %  2t  1315  a 
i8»  Whereas  the  sense  required  in  the 
passage  in  question  is  that  invariably 
expressed  by  o^x  W'^^*"*  oi'^^^  ^rrot^^  the 
opposite  of  which  is  wa\v  ^Tr{>j*  =  much 
less  easily,  e.  g.  vi(iv).  11  §  1 1,  \7cj6  a  5. 
Ai  vm^'v).  8  §  7,  1308  a  18,  TTrrar  is 
parallel  to  oO  yap  ifxoii^  pq^Biov. 
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ipviaC)  hr\  I  23  fm.^.oioif  twice  over  |  24  frri^jnrfitrr  |  25  oTropoucrwf  |  27  riptttfrv^ 
n\mv^%  I  29  \mo  tmv  twice  over  |  Xapicra-on-otput,  but  just  before  Xupuraiovs  \  30 
#<TT4»'  I  3r  Sio^itr^aff  I  32  icm  yap  ov^t 

1276  b  18  tj^tf  correctetl  from  fjftiv  \  21  r^dt  \  23  rt»'f;^wi^i'  rotaimjv  | 
24  &»j  Xoir)  I  25  (opf  1-57)1  I  26  (f/>yoi/  €irr  (jf  [  27  (t*.)!')  |  29  «rr*i',  then  KOiumvia 
d*  fOTit'  is  omitted  |  30  dio  with  F^  n^  ]  noXiirov  npta)  \  31  ftrnv  |  32  a(jHrfjv)  \ 
33 TOP  ^...TfXftW  is  omitted  with  M*n*  |  ^4  ty^txtr(ai}  |  wo\i{Tr}»)  \  35  (Ka&iji/)  | 
36  oAX«   is   omitted    with    n^  |  t^nv  |  39  qx/tov  \  jr(aiu)v  \  40  tirei^t   as  n"  ( 

1277  a  I  ft(rj)^(ia)o/Mn7  as  n^  |  (tcajt  \  2  {(nrovdamv  no)XiT{ovt)tt  \  3  (avay- 
KQwv  fivai  T)rj(v)  \  woXiv  t^f]  woXtTTiv  I  ayii&(tw  a^warof  a  (at})  \  5  (T7}aTrt>v)daia  \ 

as  n^  I  iG^powr^^of  I  17  X<yot/crti?  I  tS  (vpfjvi^Tji:  (pjiffiv  |  igifo^^  as  11^  I  20  fifif- 
avTTf  as  n^  I  21  ftrriM  |  33  ofrAcOf  ov  tii;  as  U^  |  24  irivr^v  |  29  a^<^  ciratouf 
iroTf  I  32  rovvrrvBtif  as  D"  |  33  tirrtv  \  39  rov^^o/iavTous"  as  11^ 

1278  a  z^TovmBovi  |  oty  in  TroXXotr  over  an  erasure  |  30  aXXn  |  31  aXty(ai'..) 
^powruii',  between  -y  and  S  room  for  four  letters  |  32  SoxK*iv  Ka)ra  |  34  aartov  \ 
36  ia{rwfp...yS  fAWTf^mv  comes  after  40  <TvvoiKovvTtav  tarnv  as  in  P^  corn  P* 

1278  b  t  t<mv  I  §K  TOiP  ttpt}fit¥ii}v  with  n^  I  3  KQKeivos  ov  with  n^  I  S  fiavfi  with 
n^  I  after  ripts  an  erasure  of  half  a  bne  |  9  f<rrn'  |  10  Kvpiot  |  ir  hetrrtv  I 
12  doioi'  I  14  Btitai  I  [6  avv€tm}ttfv  \  ig  dr^  with  U^  |  2t  o  is  omitted  with 
II'  I  22  Wfpi  aWrjXatv  iroXtrfiar  opfyoyrtu*  \  24  ttrritf  Tfpot  \  25  iracriv  \  26  Km*** 
fcoiv<itviatf  between  avrov  anti  ureas  as  O^  [  28  vtrtp^aXrj  \  29  xaKonaBiav  |  3I  y< 
after  apx^^  I  40 »}  <€r>  omitted  |  41  wcrwtp  with  n^ 

1279  a  2  frmdorp^ftj^i^i'  |  13  to  Kfiifot^  |  r5  apx{ovff^tvoaaM)aipots  \  t6  tipxa^  * 
X  above  the  line  |  19  cr^^frfpot*]  cr  above  the  line  |  22  ivriv  |  §in{fTKr^afrBai)  \ 
23  ftiTtv  I  25  ButfpiaBtKra^v  j  ro  woKirtifj^  with  11^  |  26  tnjfiaiV€i.,*nokiTtvfia  is 
omitted  |  (5)fcrrt*  |  2B{o)Tav  I  (Tr)oXXf>t  |  3 1  {i})tov  \  32  (fi*t)  |  };^  (rj^i^)  |  34  (owo- 
jflXf^ovo-av. , -Tjyi^)  fif  Tajv  on-ttJM  ^tv  \  35  5(f  fi'or  apia^jroKpartap  \  37  orat'dtro  | 
38  (je)aXft(Tcii  ro)  |  (Trairwi'  .  6€vXo)y<wf  |  39  fi€v  is  omitted 

1279  b  2  irXi/^ft)  yi-yvfTa*  |  6  fOTiF  |  8  (ro)  rojjA  |  14  fortv  |  (/nj  3^  r*)  | 
15  KoraKrfirt tif  |  1 6  ftrrii*  |  20  ftf(j'ot)  |  23  lTup^au^t  |  26  icnt^ts  |  28  frpatr- 
ayopfvtt  \  34  the  line  ends  with  wo^  the  next  begins  Tfia:  either  Xt  is  omitted, 
or  it  was  written  above.     There  is  no  trace  of  it.  |  ^^  5ta  is  omitted  |  39  yiy 

Vf (T^Ut    I    40  &JJpoKp€tTfta 

1280  a  t  apxi^a-iv  \  lo  irav  rr* :  navra  \  1 4  aififpovtrtv  \  1 5  <^avXo*  Kpirm  with 
n*  [  19  opoXoyoviTiv  \  20  SmX«;^5ci^  omitting  to  [  Kpiv(iv{Tiv  \  22  vop.i^ov(ritf] 
npiCova-i  over  an  erasure  |  24  tXtvOtpwi:  the  first  i  above  the  line  |  26  /j«t#- 
;(ouo-i*'  I  29    ckoto*'    ^i'wi'  |  ftafvcyita^rct    with    II-  |  31    povov   tv€€(v   with    11^  | 

33  ((TTW   I    36  TVprjVVOt   I    37   ^O-Til^ 

1280  b  I  Tou  is  omitted  with  H'  |  Q^iocor:  k  above  the  line  |  4  efft  with 
n'  I  afttKijcrcacrtJ'  |  5  dapfrrjt  \  diaKovovtriv  with  TM'  |  8  yiyvtrai  |  9  afr<aBf  \ 
10  fTvpfmx^i^  I  1 1  X  i;*f o(|»po»'  I  1 7  iroXftrti/  |  ^tw^it  |  23  tf^v  |  26  oiitf  tm  j  0'^i(<rt)i*  t 
28  i!kjf  fifv  I  30  ij  TToXtf  ov*  €(TTti'  with  n^  I  34  yrwrort*'  |  35  ttat]  7  |  40  d*Jj 

1 28 1  a  1  x<¥*»'  ^s  omitted  |  3  ;taptf  with  n^  |  5  /*tTfcrT*v  |  r(oj)f  J  6  ^iib<raf| 

*  rtpi  with  M"  IF,  iroXtretas  with  rM\  ou*  Aarr*!'  omiitefl  with  U*. 
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7   (■JbitJiP^Viy  '  ■ryiji— ^M  I  lo  Xcyowov  j  i6  ay  is  omitted  with  P^^! 

widi  n* ;  V  m  «ipxcv  abore  tlie  line  |  26  cortv  |  27  nmi^mJk*  with  II' 
38  liwiii  with  nP  i  35  €x«pr«  ..56 ^frvyifr  after  ^a«Aor  with  P'n^ 

1286b  I7|Mn^A3Urwith  M'lT'  |  18  ataxfionpimp  \  21  y>yw^  |  24  Y*Y*^ 
I  26  Twrr*  ^  wHiir  |  31  m  is  omitted  with  D^  |  33  ^•(«  |  34  3)«r«XMi 
f  is  omitlfd  with  O^  j  40  avpoKoatot 

1287a  2  i^ijiyin  I  4  /ianXcMK  |  5  orw  |  7  cortv  |  9  cvny  |  wmfrm  I  II  tMi 
mrar  com  with  P*II^  [  16  ■yiot^g  roovr  nu  as  11^  |  ovdcv  j  25  wm^fvirwr  with 
H*  I  26  i^uifjM  t  29  r«r  Mvr  |MPo«f(]  rovr  ro^iovf  |  3 1  apJi^ovTws  ^Mwrpc^i  as 
II*  I  32  dam^$KSpn  is  omitted  as  in  IT'  |  o  vmn  vofun  with  n^  Julian  |  33  y^m^tfrn 
with  M^  I  34  on  is  omitted  |  37  cofKyorrar  is  corrected  from  vm^ftMnwt) 
38  cv^yMcr  '  40  Bfpmnmm 

1287  b4  •  'y^  popor  I  5  n*  mra  |  6  (cora)  |  rw  rara  |  S  v^ourov  |  lO  itimw^ 
Tfvct  I  1 1  vorrpor  :  (ar)i|p  |  13  cortv  |  cpx^M^i^*^  ^'ith  F  M'  |  16  curtv  |  17  «!»(««» | 
19  «»nAf  with  n'  •  wrpcXf^Apoi  |  24  a(XXo}n  |  26  rttntt  with  n^  |  27  (|Jc^Xrto» 
180c  nr  (dvocv)  oyifui^t  nu  8v«rt)v  |  28  vooty  |  29  funmpxpi  with  II*  |  33  «o«^m>v* 
9ir  I  8f  is  omiued  |  37  comr  |  dfoworor  with  n^  |  /ScNnXrvror  with  n*  |  41  yt- 
ytfmu  Tu  wapa  ^wnv  with  n^ 

1288  a  2  MfMMr  orrwr  with  M»n*  |  5  ci  is  omitted  |  6  vorfpor  |  8  certy  | 
wc^ncfF  I  13  wc^tNTcv  ciTcywoAu  as  II\  omitting  mi  ^r  |  iroXirucoir  with  n^  | 
'4  opx*^f^  tool  apxf^  with  IP  |  after  Koraiuuf  dittography ;  6uaHiMO¥TO¥ 
mro^iar,  then  8<a9€|uirra  |  15  aropocr  with  11^  |  17  (ro<rov)roy  •»(<r)^  |  iS  /iioot- 
Xcicor  I  21  ccrr  for  otr€  \  23  wam|c  with  D^  |  24  coi  is  omitted  |  36  irc^vcf y  | 
29  cora  /icpoff  ccMu  nmror  akka  aarkms  with  11^  j  30  irporcpor  |  31  after  ff  W|a- 
^pft  dittography  ;  rau  iroXcoiy  ly  avpni^tpti  \  rurtP  \  33  doMiycaior  |  34  ap> 
parently  o€KOpovf»€Wffis  |  35  rufovfarmmtp  |  39  nyr  wtXtut  nyr  apcaxTr  with 
n*  I  41  m<rr€OTtu 

1288  b  I  waidta  I  3  dijrovrfltv  |  iro(Xc)rcuK  |  Tt(v)a  W€^v(icc  'ytyv)c<r{dcur) 
poror  I  5  ^7  I  9  apMrrorcXovr  iroX<ruc«y :  y :  in  the  margin  by  the  same  hand 

.  A .  [foL  302^  begins  with  this  heading]  !  1 1  ycyvo/icvar :  the  second  y  scratched 

T 

out  I  14  cnXorra  |  Ktxofnifup^i  |  16  tfryop  with  n'  |  dear  |  1 8  fujOfw  \  19  foriy 
with  n*  I  23  fOTiv  I  24  apfurrovaa  with  n'  |  26  re  arX«r  Ktu  rtiw  is  omitted  | 
31  avitfi€PqK€P  I  35  •*  I  36  Xfyovo-iy 

1290  a  36  ofUHois :  the  second  i  above  the  line  |  ou^cir 

1290  b  2  8oray  |  woXXovr  with  II*  |  5  ^a<riy  |  8  m  instead  of  circi  |  irXcioya 
fiopici  with  IP  I  II  ^iffAoai  I  12  roin-Mc  |  rrj/uus  \  1 5  di^/ior  |  otowaw  as  Ifl 
17  cony  I  19  daroM  \  21  woXirtuu  or  voXirfioy  j  irX€iovff...curuiy  is  omitted  | 
24  irmray  €x<iy  with  11^  |  25  ficv  is  omitted  as  £p  |  29  d^  |  tJhfjfiovow  |  33  irXci, 
no  trace  of  «  |  ravrw  j  35  \ri<^wnv  I  37  d*  |  39  avyiajrt  |  /icpcav  with  £P  | 
40  forty  I  KoXXov/icyoi 

1 291  a  4  ^ayopaiop  \  5  xai  rar  livas  is  omitted  |  6  Kanrjktai  \  7  ov^cy  |  (oriy 
avaytuuov  as  IP  |  1 1  <l>fja-uf  \  13  rourov  rot/r  |  18  fiaXoy  |  20  afrodcdoxriv  |  21 
anrofuvmp  as  IP  |  22  TtTrapaiP  \  27  ducaoruajs  corrected  from  ducaa- 
rrjtajs  \  29  ovBtv  |  yap  before  duuf>€pfi  with  n^  I  33  awayKouav  poptow  rrjt  iroXc»r 
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with  H^  I  34  o  with  n%  not  oTTfp  |  oy&ov  |  39  ^oi/Xft>o^ei«v  with  Q**  j  4f  rro- 
Xccrtv  I  ytvitrSai  \  ^tKatos 

1291  b  3  auTout :  f  abovT  the  line  |  4  xai  r<;(i'fraf  twice  |  12  Ka$t<TTaati*  |  xai 
^KOvtFiv  twice  I  14  ftcrii*  |  15  €(mv  j  Si^oKparfias  \  17  Xry<a»fLrim»c  |  21  XPW^~ 
TUTTiKou  I  22  aXtfvrwcoi^r  the  first  t  above  the  line  |  nracrra:  ra  above  the  line  | 
27  aju0oT€|poii'  I  fTfpou  I  30  ^rifiOKpoTfta  \  ttrttv  \  32  tm-apj(«tv  |  34  jtioXtirrroTU^ 

1292  a  3  ro  Tracrt  /irrfli'ai]  raXXo^x^v  riiirai  with  fP*  {  1 7  rnt«ivroiF  |  di^/AOf  as 
rP  I  22  irap'  IS  omitted  I  25  hitfiaytMtym  |  24  * tcrtt'  |  29  rrpocricXjjird/  with  11*  | 
30  apxf  I  32  *cmi'  !  33  cifooTQ  or  €ita<rTo*'  |  34  f<rr*i'  |  36  ovBfv 

1292  b  t  /inKpciiv  with  n^  I  3  noiW(riv  I  5  oral'  rra^s^  |  9  TtXtvrtas  \  tirraf^ti* 
with  n*  I  BjjfxoKpuTum  fv  rats  is  omitted  |  10  itaXwatv  \  13  between  koto  and 
rouf  room  for  3  letters  |  bi  after  Sta  is  omitted  |  14  woXirrvtaBat  Bf  di;/«>Tijc«*f  1 1 
15  Kara  rovt  voftot/f  |   17  rovro  df  ]   19  aXXn  a'ya;rcucru'i]i 

•  Apparently  Kptvovv  with  O* ;  this  at  least  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
Heytbtit*s  silence. 

t  A^>parently  idot  with  IT ;  Heylbut  is  silent. 

X  [It  should  l>e  observed  that  considerable  alterations  have  been  made  in  IIeylbut*s 
annotation  of  the  readings  (see  p.  456}:  al^o  that  lufto  a  19  eitFeveyKom-a  is  given  as 
the  reading  at  any  rate  uf  11^  and  presumably  of  fr.  (€i<rcva7«arra  Heylbut),] 


Note  on  the  Basis  of  the  Text. 

In  Mr  Newman's  edition  I.  p.  viiL  f*  11.  p.  LIV.  there  recurs,  although  in  a 
mtich  milder  form,  Heylbut's  assertion  already  refuted  by  me  in  Jahrb.  /. 
PhiloL  ex XV.  p,  801  fir,,  and  in  Excursus  HI.  above,  that  I  seek  to  base 
the  text  of  Aristotle's  Politics  primarily  on  n*,  and  especially  on  r.  Mr 
Newman  writes: 

**Suscmihl  bases  his  text  in  the  main  on  the  first  family,  and  especially 
on  r,  but  he  frequently  adopts  readings  from  the  second." 

Now  even  in  my  first  edition,  in  which  as  in  the  second  1  certainly  too 
often  followed  n\  I  have  nevertheless  already  said  at  p.  xxxn.  : 

"quanquam  ex  eo,  quod  dixi,  satis  apparet  ita  nobis  traditum  esse  hoc 
Aristotelis  opus  similiter  atque  complora  alia,  ut  non  nisi  mixtam  ex  utraque 
codicum  familia  recensionem  perficere  hodie  queamus,  tamcn  in  hac  mixtura 
artis  criticae  reguias  diligentius,  quam  adhuc  factum  sit,  esse  adhil>endas 
perili  omnes  conccdent.  Qnod  ut  fiat,  ipsius  velustae  translationis  verba.,, 
cum  libris  affinibus  Graecis  (sunt)  conferenda,  d^imie  quaerendum^  uH 
hiiius  ubi  iiittrius  familiar  lectiones  prae  stent :  ubicumqui  an  tern  aeque 
bonam  sententiam  utracque  praebent^  vutgata  semper  recensio  iiiteri  est 
pifsthitbendiu*- 

Here  it  is  stated,  that  in  my  judgment  any  one  who  wished  a  priori 
to  make  the  recension  n*  the  basis  of  the  text  would  proceed  just  as 
perversely  as  any  one  who  does,  or  as  if  any  one  were  to  do,  the  like  with 
n^;  that  on  the  contrary  in  the  main  each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
merits:  quaerendum^  ubi  huius  ubi  alterius  familiae  kctiones  praestenl ;  and 
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only  afterwards  in  all  these  cases  in  which  on  material  grounds  (I  might 
have  added  "and  on  linguistic  grounds '0  ^  decision  is  impossible,  that 
family  must  be  followed  which  in  the  greater  number  of  determinable  cases 
and  at  the  same  time  in  essential  matters  has  more  frequently  preserved  the 
true  text  or  the  traces  of  the  true  text,  i.e.  according  to  my  opinion  and  my 
figures  the  family  n'.  The  accuracy  of  this  computation  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  establish  statistically  against  Heylbut  for  those  passages 
which  are  contained  in  the  Vatican  palimpsest:  but  1  will  not  spare  myself 
the  pains  of  a  similar  demonstration  as  against  Newman  in  respect  to 
Books  I.  and  H.  which  he  has  edited,  1  must  however  prefix  one  or  two 
observations,  although  entering  as  little  as  possible  upon  a  special  con- 
troversy. 

I  gladly  acknowledge,  that  Newsman  has  adopted  as  against  Bekker 
many  readings  from  n^  Jn  spite  of  this,  he  cannot  be  wholly  acquitted  of 
a  certain  prejudice  in  favour  of  n^  as  some  examples  will  hereafter  show. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  particular  circumstance  which  disturbs  his 
impartiality.  He  believes  that  the  text  of  the  Poiiiics  has  been  transmitted 
in  an  excellent  condition,  and  has  therefore  a  strong  dislike  to  conjectural 
emendations,  so  that  in  order  to  avoid  one  he  prefers  to  adopt  explanations 
imphcitly  containing  an  absurdity  which  but  for  this  prepossession  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  a  man  of  his  discernment.  A  truly  deterrent  example 
of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  for  instance  at  1272  b  2^%.  Hence  wherever  a 
reading  in  D*,  however  convincing  on  other  grounds,  cannot  be  retained 
without  the  help  of  a  conjecture,  though  it  may  be  the  slightest  change 
in  the  world,  this  is  sufficient  for  him  to  condemn  it.  But  the  truth 
of  SpcngePs  dictum,  that  the  Poliiks  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  legible 
on  the  whole  but  very  corrupt  in  particular  passages,  can  be  shown  a pnori 
by  the  consideration  that  shoals  of  mistakes  in  n^  are  corrected  by  means  of 
n^  and  those  in  n-  by  means  of  n' ;  whence  it  follows  that  in  each 
of  the  two  families  the  original  is  preserved  with  but  very  moderate  fidelity. 
Who  can  rationally  assume  that  the  original  is  well  preserved  where  the  two 
families  agree,  and  not  rather  that  a  quantity  of  errors  lurk  in  both?  Further 
Mr  Newman  has  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  an  assertion  of  Ditten- 
berger's,  to  me  incomprehensible,  into  the  belief  that  all  the  good  readings 
found  only  in  the  "Vetusta  translatio,*'  or  in  a  single  codex,  are  mere 
conjectures:  whereas  this  opinion^  partially  true  perhaps  of  P*  and  Ar., 
for  the  rest  is  certainly  true  only  of  the  "deteriores"  of  the  family  n^  (  =  n^). 
I  ask  any  one  just  to  consider  the  not  unimportant  class  of  readings  to 
be  derived  solely  from  r  or  from  P*  and  P*  (corr.),  and  soberly  to  put  the 
question:  Do  these  really  look  like  Byzantine  emendations  made  (say)  since 
the  nth  century?  And  if  he  is  not  convinced  by  this,  let  him  further  ask 
_  himself:     If  the  Byzantines  had  thus  handled  the  text,  then  along  with  this 

I  after  all  but  moderate  number  of  good  emendations  should  we  not  find 

I  a  far  greater  number  of  attempts  at  emendation^  i.e.  of  sheer  corruptions, 

I  tmnmon  io  ail  eur  sourtYs  of  the  text}     But  yet  apart  from  such  general 

I  considerations  how  else  is  the  excellence  of  an  old  manuscript  to  be  demon* 
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strated,  unless  it  be  one  so  preeminerjtly  e^ccellent  as  e.g.  A*  of  the  Rhetoric 
and  Poetic^  or  2  in  Demosthenes^  or  r  in  Isocrates?  Otherwise  it  might  even 
be  maintained,  that  the  70  odd  passages,  where  K**  alone  presents  right 
readings  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics^  are  after  all  only  good  conjectures* 
If  this  cannot  rationally  be  imagined,  and  if  it  is  jyst  as  certain  that  the  pair 
of  right  readings  lately  found  in  the  Vatican  fragments  are  traces  of  a  good 
tradition,  the  same  view  is*  in  most  cases,  just  as  decidedly  to  be  taken 
where  not  all,  hut  only  single  representatives  of  the  recension  H*,  or  of  the 
better  class  of  ET^,  present  us  with  the  true  text.  And  then  it  tells  decisively 
in  favour  of  n\  that  while  these  cases  are  not  quite  rare  in  ^^  in  n^  they  are 
almost  zero.  I  am  here  obliged  to  repeat  what  I  have  put  together  in  my 
third  edition  p.  xii.  ff.  [cp.  above  p.  74  f.  noies\  on  this  matter; 

**soli  r  libro  debemus  praetcr  1260a  4  a/>;(o»^«i)v  ttm  has  rectas  lectiones: 
1258  b  40  XapfjTiBjjj  1260  b  41  tlr  o  r^f,  1 266  b  2  8*  17%  127 1  a  20  ttav  (ji^v  U  I 
partem  veri  vidit  Busseus),  1276  a  3^  €0vot  <v,  1282  a  27  /iryitrro,  1285  a  7 
avrGtcparotpj  1 33 1  a  42  ma  df,  1336  a  34  trwavdafrap.ttfmt^  (aut  ^nrov^aa-dritro^ivtaif^ 
quod  praebct  P^),  35  «aro,  1296  a  8  o-ucrrocrfir  (ut  videtur),  b  38  w\jj$fi,  1320  b 
9  Ti}v  TapavTtvtav  apx^Vt  1$  rrjr  aJrijt  npx^s^^  1321  a  12  owktriKTJy^  13^3  **  24  tyyitv 
h¥  (an  iyyi(ov?\  1311  a  6  xPW^^^  (^^  videtur), 

solis  r  P*  has:  1328  a  5  jrapa,  1336a  6  tto-ayttv,  1340a  16  SrfXoP  or*  ^1, 
132 1  b  29  ra  om.f  1322  b  36  wpoarv&vifat  (?)f  1306  b  39  KOt  om.  : 

solis  r  et  pr  P*  1259  b  28  ^f  : 

solis  r  p*  1265  a  16  wfipa,  1272  b  59  Ka$'  avro  : 

solts  r  et  corr.  P*  1278  b  22  nap* : 

solis  r  Ar.  1289  b  ^S  wokiftovs  : 

solis  rP^  Ar.  1336a  5  df  : 

solis  r  R^  1303  b  31  ra  : 

sohs  r  Aid.  corn*  P'*  1332  a  33  t^  : 

solis  r  Ar.  corr.^  P-  1335^  26  croj/jtarut: 

solis  r  p*  1254  a  10  CTwXtos  (airXwv  oXwj  M*  P\  oXcar  cet)* 

Neque  fas  esse  censeo  in  tali  remm  condicione  1260  b  20  et  1280  a  29 
codicum  servatorum  lectionibus  nl  Kottfiafot  et  fi^^v  multo  illas  exquisitiores  et 
pleniores  colons  Aristotelei  postponere,  quas  suppeditat  translatio,  oinopofmi 

el  ToXatTWJ'*** 

E  solo  Pi  has...depromere  licet  rectas  scripturas:  1257a  40  fWt^aXoKra» 
(nisi  idem  habuit  r),  1259  a  13  fkmovpy€ia>y,  1278  a  36  sqq.  rectum  ordinem 
(corr.*),  b4  tcaKflinft  corr.*  (nisi  polius  rctinendum  est  Kaxtl^osX  1286b  17 
^(Tf^oXov  (nisi  idem  habuit  etiam  r).  1287  b  38  ^atrikiKov^  1328  a  5  dnayxfaif 
1335  b  20  yf vofiivmv^  1338  b  4  nprnpov  corr.*^  ij4ob  30  irmStw*',  1299  b  24 
irtprnv  pr.,  1314  a  35  ro  irottlv  (?) : 

e  soils  P^  et  Ar*  has  :  1263  b  4  ro,  i2Sob  19  fijjtrau: 

e  solis  An  et  corr.  F^  has  :  1255  a  37  iKyapov,  1299  a  14  woUTtims  : 

e  solis  P*  mg.  P-  re,  P^  1284a  ^y  tcuXovttv^  quarum  nonnullae..  ita  sunt 

comparatae,  ut  currente  calamo  a  Demetrio  Chalcondyla  demum  et  Leonardo 

Aretino  e  suis  ingeniis  facile  potuerint  restitni,  velut  Aaiou^jyfiW,  irpiWtpnv^ 

wmSitai*,  TO  notflv,  ftijtraif,  rryoi^j*',,.Solo  auiem   M*  codice   paene   nusquain 
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nititur  textus^  item  nusquam  paene  solo  P\  solo  F"  1253  a  25  (ical  post  ^\*&ti 
om.X  1270b  38  (<firo4X  1325  a  2g  (mVo  TO  corn*),  '339  a  14  (fwrftr*^),  qilibus 
locis  fortasse  addendum  est  1 338  b  33  aTraihaywy^rnvvJ*^ 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  cases,  in  which  rM"  alone  or  M*P*  alone  or  rP* 
alone  have  preserved  the  true  text ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  (ix.  p.  XT,) 

1253  b  33  o  om.  M\  erased  by  P*  (whether  they  are  to  be  followed,  is 
certainly  a  matter  for  dispute) : 

1279b  22  trvp^^mvtt  P*^*: 

1336 a  17  ^\}xpo¥  P^P*  (com): 

1342  b  33  5  added  by  P^  and  com*  of  P^  (here  conjecture  is  really  out  of 
the  question): 

1290  a  1  di7  P^  and  P**  (com.) : 

1290  a  2  hitik^^fv  P*  (com),  ht^tikofitBa  PS  BtriXo^iji'  ceteH: 

1291  b  32  iWpfx^F  P^*  An: 

1295  a  39  a*  erased  by  corr*  of  P*,  yp,  Ka\  ;fa>/>lr  rov  hi  con?  in  the  tnai^ti 
of  P^  (this  may  be  a  conjecture)  : 

I3t9b  24  Ktn  Tti  V^^  and  yp.  in  the  margin  of  P* ; 

1309  a  40  tuptfTiv  P*  (corrector) : 

1316a  ^Bdwtt^iXaov  P*^ 

From  this  also  is  seen,  in  what  a  very  restricted  sense  I  assert,  or  am 
entitled  to  assert,  that  the  Vetusta  translatio  is  *'Jnstar  optimi  codicis." 
That  the  text  is  to  be  based  upon  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  based  upon  anything^, 
I  never  once  even  dreamed  of  thinking  (as  the  above  remark  in  my  first 
edition  shows)  even  at  an  earlier  time,  when  I  still  overrated  the  worth  of  this 
source  of  the  text. 

In  the  first  book  indeed  Mr  Newman  has  adopted  the  readings  of  n* 
only  at 

1252  b  28  (ifftijrPO, 

1253  a  7,  i2S4a  r5,  1255  b  27,  1256b  1%  32,  t257b  3, 
1258  b  40  (XapijT%/  r)^ 

1259a  37  (mirabile  dictu,  even  here  not  without  some  doubt), 

1259b  28  (dc  r  ist  hand  of  pi), 

1260  a  37  i^pa): 
and  at  1253b  37  he  remarks  with  justice:  vrro^v(tr0m  PM'  possibly  rightly. 

But  though  it  is  true,  as  he  mentions,  that  1253  a  2  o  is  only  added 
before  SvBptawns  in  MT^  yet  it  stands  in  all  the  manuscripts  just  below,  at 
line  7.  The  two  similar  passages  in  the  Ethics  (as  !  have  remarked  on  p,  456) 
also  defend  the  article,  which  should  therefore  be  adopted  1278  b  21  from 
M*P* ;  and  all  this  makes  for  the  article  at  1253a  32  also-  Similarly 
in  B,  11,  T27ob  19 f.  Mr  Newman  pronounces  in  favour  of  hia  rvxn^  against 
M'P^ ;  but  at  1323  b  29,  as  Mr  Hicks  reminded  me,  all  manuscripts  have  ^m 
TT7»'  rvx^¥.  Further  on  the  strength  of  the  well-known  Aristotelian  idiom 
Mr  Newman  erases,  1255a  35,  the  «ai  between  fvytp%i  and  {ktvB^pov  with 
n* ;  and  at  1260 a  26  %  before  to  with  P"S*T^  In  the  iattcr  case  he  is 
right,  in  the  former  wrong:  for  this  usage  is  restricted  to  enumerations 
(after  nmv^  ^awtp   especially,   but  also  in  other  cases),  and  at   13 16b    15 
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unless  Koi  be  inserted  {which  might  easily  have  dropped  out  before  norartMi' 
i^tVQt)  the  explanation  must  be  quite  differenti  vii.  drr»rrvo^€PiJt  ieiiTaroi«fa- 
fAfvot  must  mean  "accumulating  debts  in  consequence  of  iheir  profligacy.** 
At  1252  a  9  Mr  Newman  himself  wavers  between  admitting  rtww  or  leaving 
it  out  :  as  however  the  latter  is  the  more  unusual,  to  me  at  least  it  seems  the 
safer  supposition  that  it  is  interpolated  in  n*.  And  while  Mr  Newman  holds 
it  to  be  almost  indispensable  1257  b  7,  1  believe  that  on  the  contrary'  I  have 
shown  {Qu,  crit.  coil.  p.  353  f.)  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  that  passage. 
Although  n^  is  more  often  wrong  in  omitting  words  which  are  found  in  n*, 
yet  I  hold  that  anyone  with  an  appreciation  of  Aristotle's  mosaic  style  must 
unhesitatingly  admit  that  1252  b  igf  he  wrote  cV  ^tmiXtvofiivfav  yap  without 
<rvv^X$ov,  To  be  sure  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  demonstrated.  At  1252  b 
14  [  also  have  accepted  n^toKawGv^^  but  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether 
ofJLOKawvovs  be  not  right  after  all  (see  Addenda  ttd  iocJ),  At  1253b  27  rm¥ 
oUoiMjfiiKav  (Jt^)  is  defended  by  Newman  by  means  of  a  subtle  interpreta- 
tion. But  he  should  say  where  the  apodosis  begins.  It  is  certainly  upon 
mere  conjecture  that  b  25  *€  is  omitted  by  P*'0'U^L'  Akl,  but  one  which 
is  justified  by  the  facts  ;  for  here  the  apodosis  really  begins  (only  it  would 
be  better  to  write  trj):  that  being  so,  a  rational  sense  can  only  be  obtained 
by  Rassow's  emendation,  which  1  have  accepted,  and  this  admits  only 
the  reading  of  n^  t^  fflxomfHK^,  At  1254a  10,  whether  it  is  more  natural 
that  oXwc  was  explained  by  anXdii  or  conversely,  every  one  may  decide  for 
himself.  1  hold  the  latter  to  be  much  more  probable  :  still  the  Byzantme 
gloss-writers  were  unaccountable  people*  Why  I  hold,  at  1254  b  23,  \6yt^ 
(n*)  to  correspond  better  to  the  sense  and  grammar  than  \tryov  (11^),  I  have 
laid  down  Qu.  i/it.  coil,  p-  343,  and  Mr  Newman  says  nothing  about  this. 
That  at  1255  b  26  rlif^oiroi^ru^  and  1256a  6  jcf^Ki^oirra^rtir^  are  the  genuine 
Aristotelian  forms  is  unmistakeably  clear  from  the  very  materials  collected 
by  Mr  Newman,  and  how  anyone  can  prefer,  1256  b  8,  the  present  dtdofifV^ 
to  the  perfect  SfSo^Acvrj  and  converst^ly  1260  a  4  the  perfect  iH^r^y^rak  to  the 
present  I'l^ijyftrm,  I  cannot  comprehend.  As  to  1260a  4  <df»;^oi^»i'  jtal> 
cJ/i;(rt/Afvcij»',  see  Addenda  mi  he. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  order  of  the  words  at  1253a  7,  11,  b  3,  7, 
1256b  26,  1259b  30,  t36ob  24,  there  remain,  besides  1252  b  15  (o/jtoKoirour  or 
o^rK«iir»^vf),  the  following  quite  uncertain  cases:  1252b  2,  5,  14,  1253a  1, 
1254  b  tS,  1255  b  24,  26,  1258  b  7,  1259  a  28,  1260a  21,  31,  Also  1256  b  I 
(co^tfovTo*  and  1258  b  I  /i€ra/itoX(ie^r  (n\)  may  be  corruptions  oi  TtQ^i^ovrm.  and 
^f Ta^X>jTt«l7r ;  yet  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  on  the  contrary 
the  former  unusual  expressions  were  arbitrarily  iransfonned  into  the  latter 
which  are  continually  used  elsewhere,  n^  is  certainly  wrong  15  times: 
1252a  5,  1253a  25,  b  25,  12553  5,  24,  32,  39,  b  12,  I2s6b  18,  1257a  22, 
1258  b  27,  1259  b  2,  1260  a  26,  39»  b  17;  besides  it  is  probably  wrong 
1254  b  14  (as  1  must  now  concede),  1255  b  24  (rmr),  1257  b  24.  n^  is  right 
24  times:  1252  a  g,  b  20,  28  (Jfdij  rP^X  1253a  7^  b  27,  1254  a  15,  b  23, 
28,  1255  a  35,  b  26,  27,  1256a  6,  b  8,  13,  32,  1257  b  3,  7,  1258  b  40  (XapffriHjj 
r),  1259  a  37,  b  28  {Hi  r  1st  hand   P'%   1260  a  4  twice  (ap;(oiTwi'  koi  V  and 
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v^jiyfirai\  1 260  a  37  ((Jpa),  of  which  it  is  true  1252  b  28,  1258  b  40  and  1260  a 
yj  have  no  decisive  importance  here:  but  in  return  1253a  32^  1254 a  10, 
1256b  I,  1258b  I,  and  also  perhaps  1253b  37  (p.  463),  should  probably 
be  added,  to  say  nothing  of  1260  b  20  (p,  462),  On  the  other  hand  possibly 
the  mistake  at  1256  a  10  extends  to  M*  as  wcfl  as  rP^  The  glosses  which 
have  crept  in  (1256  b  26)  are  of  course  not  to  be  reckoned  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  original  recension  ^^  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

The  comparison  tells  far  more  strikingly  in  favour  of  n^  in  the  second 
book,  not  merely  numerically,  hut  by  a  series  of  quite  unique  variants, 
whereas  the  mistakes  for  the  most  pari  concern  trifles  and  simple  errata^  as 
e*g.  <^tXmcj,  three  tiroes  (for  which  moreover  the  archetype  of  this  family  is 
perhaps  not  responsible,  see  Susem.*  p.  Xiv.),  and  the  repealed  0aXA«or* 
Each  of  these  is  properly  reckoned  once  only  in  what  follows,  and  the  same 
with  the  ri^ht  reading  tlv^pwla  (aWpf  tn).  Apart  from  the  order  of  the  words 
1265  a  37,  b  15, 17,32, 1267  a  1,%,  1268  a  u  f,  1271  a  19  f.,  1273  b  36, 1274  a  17, 
b  6,  an  even  approximate  decision  is  impossible  [260  b  36,  1261  a  22,  1262  b 
21,  1263  a  23,  b  32j  1264  a  16,  21^  b  26,  31,  1265  a  4,  12,  b  19^  1266  a  23,  b  3, 
1268  a  6,  6  f.,  17,  b  5,  9,  17,  32,  1269a  ii,b  21^  28,  1272  b  15  f,,  28,  1273 
a  16,  b  27i  32,  1274  b  8,  14:  one  feels  inclined  to  decide  in  favour  of  n-  at 
1261  a  22,  b  21,  1269  b  2ij  but  on  the  other  hand  in  favour  of  11^  at  1263  a 
23  {xai  omitted),  1272  b  28^  and  1269a  n  Mr  Newman  himself  describes 
with  "possibly  rightly"  the  reading  of  n'.  In  the  remaining  109  cases  U^ 
has  preserved  the  right  reading,  or  the  traces  of  it,  69  times:  1260b  27  (see 
Addenda  to  1260  b  20),  28,  41  (ctr  o  r^r  r)»  1261  a  15  twice,  27  (cXkiVc*  FP'), 
1261  b  2  f  five  times,  b  4  (see  Q//.  ctiL  colL  p.  360  f ),  b  5,  1262  a  3  twice,  b  13 
(at  the  least  highly  probable,  see  Newman's  crit.  n.),  -^i^  1263  a  12^  23  (l^irt), 
b  7  (see  Qh.  crii.  coil  p.  366  f.),  9,  11,  1265  a  33  f.  four  times,  b  ti  (oXXair 
rM*),  30,  1266  b  2  (r),  24,  31,  1267a  35,  40,  b  16,  23,  26,  35,  1268a  3,  \i,  25, 

b  5,   I2»   1269  a  2lj  b  6,   1270a    13  (avTijf  rP^),  22,    1270b    19  (p*   463),   32  (flDTfj 

affects  only  accent  and  breathing),  1271a  15,  17,  20  {xav  r),  37,  40,  b  37, 
1272  a  3,  29,  b  8  f.  twice,  36,  39,  1273  a  7,  9,  b  1,  41,  1274  a  5,  19,  21  (at  least 
probable),  25,  39,  b  13.  H*  has  changed  the  right  reading  at  the  most  only 
40  times:  1261a  18  (^  omitted  by  M'P^  probably  wrongly,  whether  by 
r  also,  cannot  be  known),  35  (at  least  M'P*),  b  7  (01?,  it  may  however  be 
right),  19»  1262  a  30,  1263  b  1,6,  1264  a  1,  b  3,  1265  a  30,  35,  b  4,  21,  39  (at 
least  M'Pt),  1266  a  20,  23,  37,  39  (<^aAAfW),  b  6,  1267  b  40,  1268  a  26 
(probably  at  least),  b  16,  1269  a  6,  b  26,  1270  a  20,  21  (at  least  M'P'),  25,  27 
(at  least  M'P^),  34,  1270  b  I3,  1271  a  27  (<^*XiTta,  cp.  1272  a  3,  b  34),  b  26,  28, 
1272a  J  (at  least  M'P'),  35,  1273a  9,  ro,  b  2,  3,  1274a  4  (unless  Baripav 
is  here  nearer  to  the  true  reading  than  Biirtpov,  Mrtpa  being  the  original). 
To  the  latter  cases  Newman  certainly  adds  1260b  27,  1261  a  27,  b  4,  1263a 
12,  23,  b  7,9,  11,  1264a  39,  1265  a  33  f.,b  II,  30,  1267  a  40,  b  26,  1268  a  3,  25, 
b  5,  12,  1269  b  6  (but  UtpQ%^>h  is  the  right  orthography),  1270  b  19,  32, 
1271  a  20  (but  iii}P  gives  a  wrong  sense),  b  -^y,  1272  b  9,  1373  b  41  (but  was  it 
not  more  obvious  to  change  tq  hiKa<TT^piov  into  the  more  natural  and  simple 
r^  btKa€fT^pia}\   1274  a  21  :  yet  not  without  himself  giving  expression  to  his 

H.  30 
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doubts  in  regard  to  1261  a  27,  1265  b  n,  50,  1268a  3,  b  5,  1271  b  37,  1272  b 
9,  39  occasionally  with  some  warmlh, 

]  must  here  content  myself  with  a  brief  mention  of  most  of  these  last 
mentioned  passages  and  one  or  two  besides, 

1261b  2  f.  Although  Mr  Newman  is  bound  to  admit  that  here  n' 
presents  attempts  at  emendation  as  arbitrary  as  I  hey  are  worthless,  and 
although  it  is  dear  that  in  this  way  iv  Tt^vrm^  has  arisen  from  tovto,  yet  he 
seeks  to  save  the  farmer  reading,  because  then  tq  before  iv  fiiptt  need  not  be 
changed  into  t&j  ;  but  there  is  no  need  of  this  with  the  reading  rovro : 
see  Susem.*  cri/.  n.  and  Qu.  crit,  coiL  p,  361. 

1262  b  32.  The  omission  of  rmst  ^tJXaitaf  in  M'P^  is  doubtless  an 
indication  that  the  place  of  these  words  varied,  and  if  the  old  translator 
renders  them  at  the  only  possible  place,  I  do  not  see  why  under  these 
circumstances  it  should  be  improbable  that  he  actually  found  them  in  his 
codex  r  at  that  place. 

1263 a  23,  For  f^*(r*  Mr  Newman  himself  cites  the  parallel  passage 
1263  b  39.  I  should  think  this  would  be  sufficient  for  any  unprejudiced 
person.  As  to  1263  a  28  ff.  see  the  Addenda  ad  lac.  If  (koot^  Trpocrfdpfvoi^ 
Tff  (rM*)  is,  as  it  seems,  the  true  reading,  this  would  make  the  70th  case  in 
favour  of  n'. 

1265  a  33  f.  That  frugality  usually  attends  as  a  consequence  upwn  a 
toilsome  life,  and  liberality  upon  a  life  of  luxur)\  is  what  only  an  un- 
reflecting person,  not  Aristotle,  would  maintain  :  those  who  live  luxuriously 
will  soon  find  the  means  for  liberality  fail  them.  But  the  converse  is 
perfectly  true,  n^  has  therefore  transmitted  the  right  reading,  and  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  accept  the  excellent  emendation  of  the  sensible 
Koracs,  without  which  this  reading  transmitted  to  us  cannot  be  maintained, 

1265  b  1 1.  How  improbable  it  is  that  in  any  of  the  existing  states  such 
regulations  as  those  here  proposed  can  have  existed,  a  man  so  well  informed 
as  Mr  Newman  cannot  fail  to  see.  Nevertheless  he  admits  ?xXfi<rroir,  not 
cfXXoir  into  the  text. 

i265h  30.  In  case  the  reading  iroXirffnM  were  right,  njj*-  could  scarcely 
be  omitted  before  this  word  or  before  Koivorarriv, 

1267  b  25  f  With  the  reading  xnafit^  troXurfXcI  arises  the  absurdity,  that 
cV^^rof  fVTfXovt  would  depend  not  simply  on  ixXij^'fi,  but  on  xoarfi^ 
nokvTfXtt     Of  this  Mr  Newman  says  nothing. 

1268  a  3.  Is  KtsTaSim(rtv  ttJv  SUt}v  in  the  sense  of  "to  decide  the 
case  against  the  accused^  Greek  at  all,  except  in  the  formula  ip^i^tjv  Kara* 

1268  b  21.  Mr  Newman's  statement  in  the  critical  note,  that  Ifdrf  is  left 
out  by  n*  here,  is  erroneous:  it  was  omitted  only  by  r  and  P*  (ist  hand). 
So  too  of  his  assertion,  that  1271  a  15  1  have  taken  rovVaj  (n*)  not  as  neuter, 
but  as  masculine. 

1272  b  8f.  In  spite  of  all  attempts  to  make  sense  of  it,  t^f  dKoofiia^  tSv 
iivvaratv  is  simple  nonsense :  and  a  man  of  Mr  Newman's  intelligence  cannot 
in  reality  disguise  this  from  himself.     Hence  he  would  willingly  transpose 
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rtuir  dyKrrwv,  with  II*,  to  follow  hovvai  (line  g):  but  unfortunately  this  is  not 
possible  without  the  conjecture — an  extraordinarily  slight  conjecture,  it  is 
true — of  Koraes^  m  m  (line  8)  for  Zrav.  Now  conjectures  are  once  for  all 
forbidden*  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  justify  the  order  of  the  words 
in  n^,  as  well,  or  rather  as  ill,  as  possible*  Again,  one  might  have  imagined 
that  h%}vauTii¥  (n*)  instead  of  hwo^rt^v  (CI-)  was  sufficiently  defended  by  the 
fact  that  the  Cretan  constitution  is  declared  to  be  Suvaorrm  iLohXov  % 
iFoktrtia.     Not  so.     Once  for  all,  n*  is  made  out  to  be  the  belter  recension  I 

1272b  39.  Here  in  the  first  place  Mr  Newman  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  Ka0'  Qvrn  is  not  found  in  any  manuscript:  it  is  in  the  margin  of  P*, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  beyond  all  doubt  it  was  in  r*  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly  disposed  to  concede  that  it  is  most  appropriate  to  the  sense  and  the 
language.  One  might  have  imagined  that  given  this  most  appropriate 
reading  tcaS*  avro,  a  second  *far'  aOro  (P*  and  somewhat  corrupted  M'),  and  a 
third  Kara  to  avro  fll^j  the  progress  of  the  corruption  from  the  first  through 
the  second  to  the  third  was  at  the  same  time  given  clearly  enough*  But  it  is 
all  in  vain.     Again,  once  for  all^  H^  is  made  out  to  be  the  better  recension ! 

1273b  6.  Here  on  the  contrary  Mr  Newman  has  rightly  restored  to  the 
text  fviTopiav  from  n*  and  O^,  in  opposition  to  Bekker,  myself,  and  the  other 
editors. 

I  believe  then  that  I  exactly  described  the  state  of  the  case  in  relation  to 
the  recensions  n*  and  n-  when  in  my  third  edition  p.  v,  I  wrote :  **haud  raro 
hancj  saepius  illam  meliorem.'^  Now  to  return  with  a  few  words  to  the 
Vatican  palimpsest.  According  to  Hcylbut's  account,  which  I  have  not 
correctly  reported  in  the Ja/irfi,  /.  Fhiloi.  CXXV*  p.  S04  f,  it  is  of  the  tenth 
centur>'.  Accordingly  it  furnishes  a  proof  that  even  at  that  time,  in  which 
undoubtedly  the  sharp  separation  of  these  two  recensions  had  already  taken 
place,  copies  were  nevertheless  still  made  of  older  codices,  which  had  arisen 
before  this  sharp  separation,  and  thus  still  bore  a  mixed  character,  ap- 
proximating in  this  case  more  to  H",  but  in  the  case  of  the  codex  used 
by  Julian  more  to  n^  If  the  two  facts  are  viewed  impartially  side  by  side, 
no  conclusion  follows  from  them  in  favour  of  n^  any  more  than  in  favour 
of  n^ :  on  the  contrar)',  the  procedure  which  I  have  adopted  is  only  justified 
anew.  This  and  the  confirmation  of  two  conjectures,  Avrmv  1278  a  34  and 
J  287  a  34  icai  omitted,  form  the  total  net  result  of  this  new  discovery.  If  the 
codex  had  been  preserved  entire,  it  is  probable  that  other  isolated  con- 
jectural emendations  would  have  been  confirmed  :  as  it  is,  these  two  cases 
are  enough  to  restrain  us  from  an  exaggerated  mistrust  of  this  means  for 
the  restoration  of  the  text, 

Mr  Newman  thinks  it  jK>ssible  that  William  of  Moerbcke  employed 
several  Greek  manuscripts*  I  see  no  ground  for  doing  so  much  honour  to 
the  care  bestowed  by  the  worthy  monk;  indeed  what  makes  this  assumption 
very  improbable  is  simply  that  all  these  codices  must  have  belonged 
to  the  class  D^*  However  if  this  was  the  case,  it  can  remain  tolerably 
indifferent  to  us,  for  the  fact  remains  still  the  same :  the  Vetusta  translatio 
is  the  oldest  representative  of  this  family  and  (excepting  the  Vatican  frag- 
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ments  and  the  citations  of  Greek  writers)  the  oldest  source  of  the  text  any- 
where. 

I  should  have  much  besides  to  adduce  on  my  side  against  Mr  Newman, 
but  I  have  no  intention  of  entering  on  a  controversy  with  him  and  would 
far  sooner  take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  with  gratitude,  in  spite  of  all 
our  differences,  the  very  great  merits  of  his  work,  which  contains  much  both 
good  and  new.  In  regard  to  I.  c.  1 1  I  agree  with  him  :  I  would  not  guarantee 
that  this  chapter  was  written  by  Aristotle  himself,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  a  valid  proof  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
or  even  that  Aristotle  inserted  it  in  his  work  at  a  later  date.  In  any  case  it 
is  well  known  to  be  older  than  the  so-called  second  book  of  the  Oeco- 
nomtcs,  which  had  its  origin  somewhere  between  260  and  200  B.c.     Susem. 


tiSBh  5  dw£7ic»y._6  trir^^ii' joined  by  all  previous  authorities  to  B>  ill,  omitted  by 
Bk.'^  See  Comm.  ||  Bi  Spengel,  a-f?  W  P»*^  Q^T^^  fr.  Aid.  Bk.  SuAem.i  in  tbe  text, 
yiip  (with  the  omission  of  the  following  tAk  ^/XXoi'ra)  F^-^L*  Ar. 

1313 a  14  |irf/5i..,i5  AytiyKr}]  S[>engel  |l  U  added  after  vrpl  by  P^  and  corrector 
of  P*;  perhaps  riijhlly,  yet  ^^  lutrod,  p.  1411.  j  ||  r^t  inserted  before  ipltnrfi  in 
P'  and  in  the  margin  of  P"*;  cp,  p.  456  f. 


B,  rv(V{i),  i.e.  the  fourth  book  of  The 
new  order,  but  in  the  LradiLional  order  of 
the  mamiuscripts  the  seventh,  commences 
a  sketch  of  the  best  polity  which  is  con- 
tinued through  the  next  book,  B.  v(vni), 
there  being  no  break  between  them,  and 
finally  left  unfinished  at  its  close.  Pre- 
liminary questions  are  discussed  in  cc. 
t— ^,  the  external  condilions  (the  land, 
the  people,  the  agricultural  class,  the 
public  buildings)  in  cc  4 — 11  j  c.  13 
treats  of  the  end  of  the  constitution  and 
the  means  at  the  legislator*s  command  for 
realizing  it ;  the  most  important  of  which, 
viz.  a  system  of  state  education  (in  the 
widest  sense),  receives  a  detailed  expo- 
sition, beginning  with  c.  14  of  this  book 
and  not  completed  at  the  abrupt  close  of 
the  next.  The  two  l>ooks  are  written  in  a 
finished  style,  carefully  elaborated,  with 
minute  attention  to  ihe  rule  of  the  hiatus 
which  is  seldom  violated  in  B.  iv(rn)  and 
not  at  all  in  B.  v(viii). 

1188  b  5,  avd^ii  84... 6  o-k^H  That 
this  conclusion  of  B.  111,  breaking  off  in 
ihe  middle  of  a  sentence,  is  only  a 
parallel  version  of  the  l>eginning  of  the 
(oJdJ  seventh  book,  is  acknowledged  by 
all  who  recognise  that  the  proper  place 
for  the  (old)  seventh  Ivook  is  imimediaieJy 
after  the  third-  Beyond  all  doubt,  of  the 
two  parallel  versions,  that  at  the  end  of 
B.  Ill  is  the  original  one,  as  Spengel 
rightly  decides*  and  it  ought  not  to  have 
b«cn  omitted  from  the  text  of  liekker's 


octavo  e^lition  **  When  the  rest  of  this 
book  had  Vieen  torn  away  from  it?i  con* 
nexion  and  transformed  into  the  seventh 
book,  some  transition  was  needed;  hence 
the  clause  ire^  iroXiTtiaj  ..fijnj<rti^  dr«iy- 
fc.)?  was  added  by  the  redactor*    Si^sem. 

The  grounds  for  making  the  trans- 
position of  the  hooks  have  l>een  already 
noticed:  In  trod.  p.  16  //.  (4),  p.  J  7,  p. 
47  f.  The  main  point  to  decide  is,  where 
in  the  treatise  ought  the  description  of 
the  best  polity  (in  the  form  of  pure  aris- 
tocracy) to  come,  whether  before  the 
description  of  the  existing  faulty  polities 
or  after  them.  The  indications  of  B.  itt 
are  unmistakeable,  especially  cc*  13  and 
18:  and  upon  them  Spengel  has  Hghtly 
insisted  {UtUr  dii'  Pohtik  p.  j6  f.,  Arht, 
Studitn  \  I-  pp*  46  IT. ,  60  ff.,  71).  Not  less 
convincing  is  the  assertion  in  vi(tv).  c-  % 
that  aristocracy,  as  well  as  monarchy,  has 
been  already  discussed.  Hut  when  the 
question  has  been  decided  upon  these 
groimdst  the  unfinished  sentence  at  the 
end  of  B.  Itl  certainly  aftbrds  striking 
corroborative   evidence. 

c.  I  (with  c.  1  §§  J,  2).  Th<  conneximi 
of  the   tt€st  cons tituf tan  with  the  highest 

ii/t. 

Few  chapters  in  the  work  have  been 
subjected  to  more  minute  examination 
than  this.  See  Bern  ays  Diah^e  d^s 
A  fist.  I J  p.  (m) — 84  and  Vahlen  Artstote- 

Nui  thill  o(  Oxford,  1S37,  but  Itrrttm  edidit 
I,  IkkkcT,  BeroUni  1855;  num  iter^tum  1B78, 
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nOAlTlKflN  H.  1 


[IV(VII),  1. 


i|t3>i5  o'&ai  Tt]p  TTpoai^KOVtrav  fijri/o'tt'  dvayxTf]  Stopta-aa-Bat  wporepov  Ttf;  (I 
atpermraTO^    /3to?.      dS-^Xov    yap    oi/ro^    rovrov    xal    rrjv   dpioTfjP 
apajfcawv      aSrjXoi/     elvai     TroXtrciat''      dpiara     ydp     irparreiv 
TTpoayjfcei     Toi)s     dptara     woXiT^vofthfov^     €k    twp    virap'^ovTwi^ 
%  %  avrolsy     icLv     fjL^     ri     jimjrai     irapaXoyop.       Sid     Set      irpmrov 
10  b^oXoyelo'dai    rk    o    iratrip    oJ?    eiw^lv    alp€TtiraTQS    fflo^t    fj^rit 

Sk  rovTo  irorepov  koivj}   teal  ^ru^k  6  avro^  ^  erepo^,  ^^^H 

vop^lo-avra^  ovu  tJcauS'^  'iroXXd  XiyeaQai  koX  twv  iu  rot?  i^oy- 1  ^^ 

repiKol^  Xoyoi^  irepi  rfj<i  dpia-TTjK  f^^?,  teal  pvv  '^pjiareou  avrot^. 

1 3  fiS?   dXri0w    yap    irpo^    ye     ftiav     SiaipetriP     oi/Sel?     a/i^t^r^^nj- 


15  TTp&TtpQv]  TfMTcv  P'IFBk-,  perhaps  rightly 
20  u/fio\oyTJ<r0ai  Stisem.**-,  ^on/issum  esse  William      || 
Oncken  wrongly 


II       tg  irapA  \kyii»  T  Ar.       || 
11  [icoi]  Schneider,  [ical  TtSfJ 


luchi  Aufsdiu  II  'On  a  chapter  of  the 
Politics'  (Vienna  i8;i;  51  pp.). 

g  1  133  j  a  r6  alprnfrraTOf  pCo$]  See 
».  (683)  with  the  passage ji  ihcm  quoted. 
SUSEM.  {6WJ 

T^v  iipCo-rT|V  iroXtrttav]  i.e.  the  abso- 
lutely best  constitution:  see  vi(iv).  1  §  3 
iroXXo?*  ydp  ttJ*  ttpi*^^?;^  Ti/;(fi'ii'   ffftin  a3u- 

0i»ui   rhv   wi  dXii&m   roXtriiri*',   and   w. 

(1116).    SrsEM.  (see) 

1 H  irpo«*ii«tt]  *  We  should  expect  the 
citizeoii  who  live  under  the  best  con- 
stitution possible  lo  them  [Ik  twv  vrap- 
X^fTutif  mroh  to  be  taken  closely  with 
apttrra)  lo  fart-  best,'  i,e.  to  lead  the  most 
desirable  life. 

§  3  1 1   ncuvxi  rats  w6\f<ri^  X^^  iKoartf. 

11  TOMS  i^ctfTfiJiKOis  Xo-yoicJ  See  Ex- 
cursus h  to  this  book.     Siskm.  (6BT) 

13  ical  vvv  'jfjniirTiov  aifrot^}  "it  is 
clear  from  passages  such  as  /Je  Caih  \l. 
13  ^  i8t  195  a  3  f.  iTfl  5i  wtpl  toi'tuv 
5n!jfH<rTtii  irpOT€pQw  3<?a  (carci  TT^r  nra/>oiVctv 

and  Ahtetw,  11 1.  2  §  1 2.  371  b  10  L  lo-rw  5^ 
ire/>i    toiJtciW'    iJ/UtV    t<    tfeitiprj^ifitv    Iv    ro+t 

iufda  at>rw,  that  this  expression  does  not 
imply  th.it  an  exposition  given  elsewhere 
is  to  be  borrowed  or  reproduced,  but  that 
the  results  of  some  other  discussion  will 
be  employed  and  utilized.  Those  who 
remember  the  tolerably  frequent  use  of 
the  verb  xpW^^^  ^y  Merodotos  e.g.  in  it. 
J 10  €l  XPV  ^*  Tolcri  iroironwri  XjP«wm«»'o»' 
XiyeiVt  correspuiiding  lo  Thucydides  1. 
10  I  3    rp  *OtiTfpov  OM  wot^iFtt  ef  n  XPV 


uayTav&a  wi<rTfi*tiVt  will  hnrdly  raise  any 
objection  to  our  taking  the  word,  used 
here  and  in  MV»  £eM.  I.  U  §  9.  1 103  a  17 
in  connexion  with  the  i^vrtptKiil  Xo^ot, 
but  not  as  confined  to  them»  in  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  in  jVir,  EtA.  vl  4  f  a, 
1 140  a  3,  TTUTTCvoM*"'  ^  iTfpi  ovruJi?  tal  roii 
(^tMrT€piiioU  Xoyotr.  It  is  plain  that  this  ex- 
pression tlocs  not  in  any  way  show  whether 
the  di^icussion  referred  to  ia  Aristotle's  own 
or  belongs  to  some  one  else^  nor  to  what 
degree  or  extent  it  b  utilixed  "  (Vahlen). 

SusEM.  (esai 

§  3  14  irpas  "Yf  |Jk^v  SiaCpfirLV  oi^ls 
ttv]  The  appeal  to  the  i^umpiKoi  \6yoi  in 
this  passage  and  in  §  5  (see  /#.  604)  thus 
amounts  (in  effect  at  any  rate)  to  an 
appeal  lo  public  opinion^  to  what  was 
at  the  time  conceded  by  alh  or  at  least 
by  all  cultivated  and  intelligent  men. 
Wc  should  also  notice  how,  as  iiL  11  §  i» 
the  strictly  scientific  (philosophical)  dis- 
tinction*! and  discussions  are  opposed 
(i)  to  opinion  universally  current,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  (t)  if  not  by  Aristotle 
himself  at  least  by  his  pupil  Eudemos 
(see  #1,  5K4),  to  the  i^urTtpiifoi  Xoyw;  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  lo  regard  the  latter 
a-s  anything  else  but  the  expression  of 
tlixU  universal  opinion.  Bemays  sees  in 
these  words  an  ironical  excuse  on  Aria- 
lotle^s  part  in  reply  to  the  charge  which 
was  no  doubt  often  levelled  at  hiin,  of 
Ui»eless  logical  hair'Sj>iitling^  when  he 
thus  expresses  the  ho^ic  that  he  may 
lie  allowed  to  make  fiHir  division  at 
least  without  oppoi^ilion.  But  Valilen 
rightly  urges  against  this  view  that,  in 
spile  of  the  announcement  of  at  least 
this   Qfu  division,   the  emphasis  is  not 
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^5  treieu  tiv  m<:  ov  rptmv   avtrwv  pLfpiBoiv,   twp  re  c#cto<j   teal  rmv  ev  (I) 
T^     adfiari     fcai    rStf     eV     rfi    '^vj(^t),     rrdt^ra    ravra    virtip^eiv 

§4TO£9  fiaieaploi^  XP^'  ^^^^^^  J<^P  ^^  ^alfj  fiaKapiov  rov  ^i^Scv 
fiiptov  €y(0VTa  avhpia^  pt^TfSe  (^m^poavvr^f^  firfSe  SiKaioavirr}^ 
^TjBe      (f>pai^r}(T€m^t      dXXa      SeStora      pL€v      rd?     irapaweropii^a^ 

10  pivia<fj  dw€^6p,€pop  Be  /tijSffo?,  aif  eTriBvptjo'T^  rov  (f>ay€iif  tj  tov 
TTietv,  rmv  i(r)(armp,  evetea  Bi  reTapTTj/jLoplov  Bia^pdelpopra  rot)? 
4f>iXraTov^     ^tXoy^,      ifLoln)^     Se      Kal      ra     T-epl     rTjv     Suiuoiav 


^5  [9&]  Oncken  wrongly  II  26  r^  omitted  by  P*S»' V^  Aid.  and  PMist  band)  || 
*7  XP^  omitted  by  P*  II-  (added  in  the  margin  of  V*} :  Sa  Vettori  Bk,  ||  39  [fii}Bi 
^/xwT^etijf]  Susem-i ;  see  on  a  51  [|  30  rov  Koraes,  Irm*  ^yeiB'  f)  tou  vutif]  Bernays, 
perhaps  righily.  Yet  see  Vahlen  Arist.  Aufiatzc  u,  p.  11  (9)  fT.  II  rai)  before  Tnu» 
omitted  by  n=^P»Bk.  II  31  iroieiJ'  F  and  M"  (rst  hand)  \\  3a  [^JXoui]  Roracs  Bk.»  (| 
TTjir  ^(dvmay  is  omitted  by  M*  (which  has  a  lacuna  of  4  or  5  letters)  and  apparently  by 
F;  quae  €ir€a  pniiUniiam  w  hahent,  tuptt  ettim  beafijicant  WiUiamt  doubtless  from 
a  gloss.  Hence  hfioLutt  M  Ktd  rd  vtf^L  tj^  ^fi^ifni^ri^  fx^^i  ^^^^  y^P  fj^^Kapi^ownv  Sii* 
sem.*"'  wrongly 


laid  on  the  division,  but  on  ihe  inference 
drawn  from  it ;  that  just  because  there  are 
three  kinds  of  goods,  he  who  is  to  be 
happy  cannot  entirely  dispense  with  any 
of  the  three.  But  I  do  not  perceive  why 
this  thought  ought  properly  to  have  been 
elaborated  for  all  three  kinds  of  goods,  as 
Vahten  supposes;  at  any  rate  with  the 
form  of  'argumenium  ad  hominem  *  here 
chosen,  proceeding  from  premisses  uui- 
versally  conceded^  where  all  that  was  re- 
quired was  to  prove  the  superior  claim  of 
intellectual  goods^  which  was  alone  in 
dispute.  Be^iidcs  the  request  that  ^Ae 
might  be  allowed  just  this  one  division ' 
would  appear  very  strange  in  connexion 
with  this  division  of  goods.  For,  except 
perhaps  the  comprehensive  term  ** ex- 
ternal goodsj"  it  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
Aristotle;  and  he  repeats  it  elsewhere, 
eg.  A'iV.  £/A.  I.  8  §  ?»  1098  h  1 2  ir.,  A'/ta. 
1*  5  §  4«  t  j6o  b  7$  ff.t  £Lnd  often  mentions 
it  in  passing  as  something  well  known 
and  perfectly  certain »  without  a  word  of 
jtistihcation  or  approval.     Susem,  (&89) 

25  jwp(S«K]  Lven  though  it  is  plain 
to  everylxxiy  that  the  subject  is  **  goods**' 
yet  it  is  strange  that  no  express  mention 
of  the  term  occurs  either  here  (where 
it  would  he  very  appropriate  instead  of 
the  word  chosen,  /xep(5*iw)  or  in  what  pre- 
,  cedes.     SusEM.  (690) 

I  4  38  <r*M^p(HrwT]f]  Corop.  «*  (10ft  b). 
SUSEM.  4  691) 

These  are  the   four   Platonic  virtues, 


which  Aristotle  substantially  retained  as 
the  Ijasis  of  his  more  extended  list. 

19  8cBu5Ta..,30  ptvCas]  This  hyper- 
bolical description^  according  to  Be  mays, 
also  points  to  the  passage  having  been 
transferred  from  some  dialogue.  But  an 
exltavagani  and  drastic  pfcture  of  the 
kind  h  by  no  means  rare  in  Aristotle, 
Sec  A7c.  £fA.  1.  7  §  16,  1098  a  18  ^ita 
yap  XfXt^u'*'  ^op  f>v  TO^ei,  ovS^  fxta  ri^iipa" 
aurtii  Bi  ovdi^aKopiov  Kai  tuiaijfioi'a.  i^ia  7j/i^>>a 
0V&*  6\iyoi  XP^*'^^-  iO  §  {4,  not  a  8  ^ 
UptamxaU  n?xa*i  Trtpuritrxi:  vri.  5  §  6, 
1 149  a  8  MiiviXi  ircbra  k^  ^l^o^piiff^  ^vr : 
X.  8  §  7»  1178  b  10  T^at  6i  trocar 
awovtlftOA  XP***"*  ovTOii  (sc.  roStf  Btolt) 
iicrX,,.b  r^  ov  yap  &i}  KaOtvi^tUf  f^a-rep  rbtf 
^Kv^v^lutral  8§  10,  1179  a  4  dwarow  di 
Kai  fiTJ  dpxoyra  yj7T  Kttl  OoikdrTTji  irpaTTei* 
T&  ifaXd:  /fV/.  7  ^  4»  1451  a  1  ei  fivpiutw 
OTaBiut^  €tff  ^{^oif,  a  7  iKarov  TpaytitHat 
dyttfvi^tirBai:  Mhd.  11.  13  §8*  1389  a  23  f. 
Toii  6^  Wait  TO  ^kv  ptAXKoir  irohif  r^  di 
wap€\TiXi>0Qi  §pa.x^'*  TJ  yap  wpwr-g  Tifxipqi 
fifftir^&at  ^iiv  ovUv  dtSv  re,  iXiri^ttw  hi 
wajfTa  (Vahlen).     Susem.  (693) 

30  For  rov  with  ihe  mhnitive  after 
iiri9%ift€t¥  see  Xenophon  Aletnor*  \.  7  §  3t 
HI.  6  $  j6;  OfCiftt.  14  §  9.  Kor  to  vi€Uf 
as  a  substantive  Flato  AV/.  I  v.  459  b  rod 
St^QifTOf  Kal  &yoy TOi  wtrirfp  &r}plo»f  iurl  t^ 
ir*«rr,  and  Xenoph* ///fTt?  i  §30  (Vahlen). 

31  tA  tripl  Tfjy  8Lavoiav]  Here  loo 
^^fijtTit,  the  virtue  of  the  practical  intc)* 
Lectj  stands  in  contrast  to  the  moral  vir* 
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§  5  fi€POp.       aWa     ravra     fihf     Xeyofiepa     mtTirep     Trdtfr^^     av    trvy-  3 
35  ^((aprja-eiapy    Sta(f>ipoifTai    6'    ip    r^    Troa^     Kat     rah    virepoj^ai^. 

T^9    /ii€v    yap    dperP}^  ex^iP   Ifcavop    elrat    vo^l^ovtrLv  owoaopoui', 

wkovrov    Be    fcal    jQjrifMiTmv    Kal    Svpdp>€w<:    koi    Bo^t]^    nal    wdv- 
%  6  Twp  rmv   To^iovrmv   eh   mreipov    ^Tjrovai  ttjv  vwepfioXrfp.       fffLel^ 

Be   avroh    ipovfiep   in    paBiop    pip    irepl    tovtwp    koX    Bia    rmv 
40  epymp    [Sta]\a/i^ai'€ii>    r^v    TritTTip,    6pwpTa<:    irt    Krmvrai    tcaX 

<pv\drrovatv    ov    ra?     dpeTfi^    roU    ixrof;    aXX'    ixelva    ravrat^^ 
ty^ih  Kal   rh   f»}j/    evhatp^ovm^^  eXr     ^v    r^    j^atpetv  io'Ttv  eir    ev  dpeTfj 

34  uffTtfy]  of/rw  before  \ty6fA€ya  P^  [<3<nrfp]  Scaliger  who  is  followed  by  Spengel, 
airXi2rt  Benvays,  <  dirXws  > '  wmrf  p  ?  Susem.  t  a  conjecture  which  1  hold  lo  be  probable 
even  afier  Vahlen*s  defence  of  ihe  text  p,  14  (16).  Nevertheless  I  concede  lo  Vablen 
ihil  the  iransposiUon  wtfire/)  \f'yofi€v  dravrts  would  also  make  good  sense.  Other 
suggestions  in  my  critical  edition  :  iMrwep  *  *  *  Schneider,  *!?»  tlwtlv  Koraes  1|  56 
thai  omitted  by  P^^S*^  V^  Ald»  and  P-*  (1st  hand}  !|  37  [tial]  xpnf^^f*^  Bemays, 
wrongly     ||     40  Aa^/Jdifet*  Lambin,  diaXafi^dvtir  n^p*  P*  An  Bk.*,  ita^aiiftttf  W 


tuesjcp.  t.  i3§  8,  IU.4§|7,8,  18,  ii§  1, 
§6  and  §§  [O,  II  below  with  ftn.  (40,  451 
111,  uf ,  474—476,  498,  56s,  7c>3)-  Su- 
sem. (693} 

§  0  34  «S(<nrfp  TTcivTfs]  '*  Almost  all 
would  allow,  when  staled/'  Comp.  n* 
(68y).  Su'sEM.  (6*4)  uxTWfp  tomth:  tbs 
niwtiv  wdvT^t  —  ui(ftC€pov^€v:  ws  ttirtiv  ov64v, 
VahlencomparesAV/f'A  u  6§  24,  1363  a  iij 
tlsinrtp  '^Ap  wdvT€t  1^67}  op.oXoryoiKra'  =  for 
tlii,s  IS  now  as  good  as  an  universal  ad- 
miii^ion  iCoi^e):  and  with  the  idiomatic 
use  of  the  participle  Plato  Sym^os.  199  B 
toXt^^^  X€7^/Ji<fva  difotkt*',  Prektg,  311  E, 
ri  ii'Djita  dXXo  7e  XeYo^tevo*'  irepi  Wpwro,- 
y6pov  Q-KouopLfH' ;  and  the  Herodotean  TaQ&* 

35  SMi,4>4povTtti]  Men  differ  as  to  how 
much  of  each  kind  of  goods  they  should 
have,  and  to  which  of  the  three  the  superi- 
ority is  due.  The  view  of  the  muliitude  is 
that  ever  s,o  small  a  measure  of  goods  in- 
tellectual *>uffices,  hut  the  possession  of 
goods  external  should  be  increased  with- 
out end* 

37  Cp.  I.  g,  10,  T  J57  b  7  wXoiJTOv  Kol 
(that  is)  ytj^puarittv  (Vahlen). 

Cp.  I*  «  §  14  t,  <;  *^  13  ((■  with  mi.  {76  b, 
90).     SishiM.  (6951 

§  6  ^^li  Si  avTots  ipoviuv]  Here 
again  Uernays  finds  a  reminiscence  of 
some  dialogue.  See  on  the  other  hand 
c.  3  i  »  "•  <735K  Vi(iv).  2.  3,  iiSy  h  9 
[add  II.  9.  11,  M7oa  10],  Df  Anima  J*  3 


§  10,  406  b  11  ^M*^*  ^'  ip(aTifffQiJ.€v  \  Aieteu 
in.  5  I  19,  tOTO  a  15  f.  ^y^l%  H  kqX  irpdt 
rmriiv  rhv  \byQv  ipovpLfv  (cp.  §  6,  1009  a- 
30),  P^st.  AftaL  I,  3  §  3  s.  f,,  72  b  18  'hfjt€it 
d4  tpafuy  (Vahlen)/    Slsem.  (696) 

39  &wl  Twv  lpY*«vj  To  convince  one- 
self by  means  of  the  facts.  Like  'yw6>ie«i, 
^i^a^€ya,  trt'jujSc^ijKOTa  we  find  ipya  and 
wpdyfMira  useti  for  'facts'  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Kdryoi^  'theories.'  See  c*  4  §  7, 
1316a  25,  §  [1,  1316  b  11:  B.  it^  c.  8 
§10,  t368  b  39,  c.  9  §  16 ;  also  c.  3  §  8, 
I3D3  a  17  {XaiitpaJi^tii'  rks  wiffTitt). 

40  opwvvas  5ti  KTwrrai  mtX]  Cp.  it. 
9  §  35  with  n,  (346  b)  and  c.  15  §  6  »* 
(918J  below.     SirsEM.  (697) 

1333  b  t  ttr  fv  Ty.J  ftr  Iv  dp^o£v] 
Bernays  argues  that  io  leave  several  pos- 
sibilities open  in  this  way  is  an«Jiher  indi- 
cation that  we  have  something  borrowed 
from  a  dialogue.  But  if  we  presuppose 
Aristotle's  own  view  of  happiness,  there 
is  no  further  need  of  this  argument,  or 
rather  it  becomes  useless.  **  Opponents 
however  are  most  effectively  met  by  a 
proof  of  the  untenableness  of  their  opi- 
nions <lniwn  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  or  the  concession  of  their  own  as- 
sumptions. The  conceptions  of  happiness 
here  brought  together  in  the  form  of  alter- 
natives, all  of  which  alike  make  the  goods 
of  the  mind  ks  more  important  elements, 
occur  elsewhere,  e.g.  A7i.  EfJt.  vn.  ir 
g  7, 1 155  b  6  ff.  f_yet  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
part  of  the  i^MfV/ is  Aristotelian] ;  cp.  13 
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rot?    dvOpwiroif;    etr     ev     dfiipotv^    Srt    fidWou    virdpx^*'    toT*?    to  (T) 
ffdoK     fiiv     Kai     TT)i^     hiapoiav     /c€Koa-fi7}fjL€PoiK     etv     virepfBoXfiif, 

W€pl      §€      Tijlf      eJ&J      KTr}<TlV      TQ^P      OrfaOwP      p>€Tpia^OVatVy     t}      TOt? 

iXXetTrovatP*    ov    ijl7}v    dWd    koX    Kara    top   Xoyov    <rKQ7rovfi4poi<:  i 

§  7  €v<TvvoTrrov   €<ttIp.      rd   fi€v   ydp    ifcro^    6;^et    wipa^^    mairep    op- 

javop    Ti    (Trap    jdp    to    'x^pjjai^op    iariv^  fSp    tijp    vTrepffoXTjv    13 

ffXaTTTSiP      dvayfcatop     7}      fiiiScp      o^eXo?      elpat      ai'TiSp      toI^ 

10 1'^ovaip)'     rSp    Be    ire  pi    '^v^tjp    efcaarop    dyadwp^    iacf}    Trep   eh* 

vwepffdXXrf,    roaovrti^    pLaXXop    xpti^ifiop   [elpat],  el    Sei   Kal  rov-  (p.  9s) 

Tot^    iiriXeyetP    ^j)    fiopop    to    fcaXop    dXXd    Kal    to    j(p7]acpop. 

§  S  8Xa>?    T€    SfjXov    tiJv    dfCoXovdEtP   (f>r}a-Ofi€r   TifP    BtdOeaiP   Ttjp    dpl- 

i3Jjb  6  dXXo  omiltfd  by  M%  by  P^  (ist  hand),  and  possibly  by  T  II  8  7V 
Sysem.f  Zk  T  11  Ar*  Bk.Suscm.^  in  the  text  and  Bernays,  who  alters  fta¥  into  tripat^ 
wrongly  II  xp^^^f^*'  ^^  ^*  Vahlen,  perhaps  nghlly;  -^xpi^^P^'^  roOr'  ^et  vipaf  f/f  o> 
■Xpi^iTtft£p  iartv  (or  something  similar)  Susem.  Both  probable  corrections,  the  one  is 
no  easier  than  the  other  ||  w>']  aMrre  Ber nays^  and  so  (or  perhaps  t^ffre  airrov)  Ar,, 
tarum  William,  avrdv  perhaps  T;  wffre  avrG^v  Sasem^^,  buL  see  Vahlen  p.  11  (23)  || 
9  ai)riiv  omitted  by  If  Ar*j  [aiVw*']  Su&em.'  with  Kornes,  aurri^  Oncken,  quite  need- 
lessly, but  not  (v^  Vahlen  thinks)  less  correctly  1  1 1  xptt<^ip.ov  ^xSWotf  P*  S*'  II  [elvai] 
Schneider  Bk.^,  ^tfxi*'  ?Spengel,  <xM>  xfi'i^^P^<*^  Bernays.  I  am  not  convinced  by 
Vail len's  defence  p.  13  (15) 


g  tt  1 153  b  15  ff.,  and  l.  8  g  6  fT.  1098  b 
15  ff,  and  also  cp.  /^/tc/.  I,  5  §  3  AT*'* 
(Vahlen),  Cp,  also  below  vtvm),  5  g  10 
(Eaton)  with  n.  (1033).     Susem.  (698) 

1  oT%  |idXXov...6  4XXf(irovcrtv]  Cp. 
Ni'c.  Eth.  IX.  8  g  j>  f.,  1179  a  3  IT.  ou 
^Ap  ^v    T^  vTrtplioXj}  t6    avrapKfi  oi)<5*   ^ 

Ttr  -wp^TTtiv  Karb,  rr^v  aptrii^^  (Eaton), 
SUSEM.  (699) 

§7  7  rd  jUv  Yd4»,,.5pyav^v  Tt]  Cp* 
\  8  §  15*9^  13  with  WW.  (76  b,  90)^  also 
Z?^  Anirna  I.  3  §  15,  407  a  23  ff.,  tu^*'  /«,#»' 
'yAp  irpaJtTt*L-ti)i'  vo-fyjtuiv  iiTTi  iri partly  irtt* 
crai 7dp iripev x^P"^i  M^iapkAl  (a).  2  §  la, 
994  b  13  ff.  [yet  this  is  a  spurious  book], 
Nu,  EOu  vii.  r3  %  4,  1153  b  14  IT.  ^poi 
/A^ir  -yd/}  ri'^at/jtoi'iai'  6  ^po$  aiVi^r  1^.  r^ 
ffi^rurx^asl  ( Vahlen K     Susem,  (700) 

8  trav  "yif  **^^]  ^'^^  sense  reciuire^l 
is  *  whatever  is  useful  is  useful  up  to  a 
certain  point  (or,  has  a  limit  to  its  titilily], 
to  exceed  which  mu!»t  necessarily  either 
do  harm  or  confer  no  bcnetU  upon  its 
possessor,'  Vahlen  supposes  a  participial 
claiLsc  to  have  been  repb<:etl  by  the  words 
WK  r\pt  vTrepfiiAi}v.  The  simplest  draft  <jf 
the  sentence  would  be  ri  «t^i  l^f*  iripai 


...cE  ifir€f^X\t»Ta  (i.e.  ^i^  ifTtp^iKK^)  1} 
fiXdnrretw  dvayKOiov  tj  ^Tihhf  t^^cXeti'  Toi>f 
*bc<='»^''a5'  Then  by  a  famihar  idiom  the 
second  alternative  is  replaced  by  17  P'^M^ 
6<p€\o%  elytu  airrQv  (sc.  mi'  iKTht).  The 
sentence  thus  becomes  somewhat  un- 
sym metrical  111  form,  because  n^v  {firfp- 
^oXrfv^  though  it  goes  well  enough  with 
jtJXdirrctVt  is   less  suitable  as  the  subject 

of  fXTji^f  iUf^fXdir, 

IT  Kttl  TovTOis  twtXfY***'!  *i'^  predi- 
cate of  these  also/  v'u,  of  menial  goods. 
So  A'jrV.  £/A.  ir»  6  §  9,  iid6  b  10  SBir 
(i<at&(uri^  ixi\iy€tv  roU  €u  fx^^^*-*'  f^py^s 

With  the  use  of  the  prep.  cp.  the  phrase 
fv  iirl  iro\\u>v. 

1$  8  13  SXais  T€  8fiXov  ,,.15  StaOfiTf is] 
**  Further^  as  a  general  rule  it  is  clear 
Umt  the  relative  sujxTioriiy  of  the  /vj^ 
u^ntiition  of  one  thin^  [as  compared  with 
that  of  another]  will  lie  said  to  be 
mea.sured  by  the  difference  existing  be* 
I  ween  the  tilings  of  which  these  are  said 
lo  be  in  themselves  ihe  best  conditions." 
Comp.  R/tfi.  r.  7  §  4t  1363  h  n  R". 
(Congreve),  §  18,  1364  a  37  ft.  kvX  txnf  i) 
irwepoxh    aiperon-ipa   4   *CflAXi<«n'...icoi  if- 
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aTfjtf   itcuffrov    wpajfuiro<;    wpo^    akXrjXa    tear  a    rtiv   vw€pox>jVt  iU 

ffiaeis*     &OT    iHirtp  itrrlv  ^   '^^^X^  rifjumrepov  teal  r^  trrritreto^ 
ttat   rov  adfi^To^   k4U   dw\£^   teal    ^fiZv,   avafftcfi    tcdL    rriu  &ia* 

15  rfXi^^  n*  Bkr^  (cincndcd  by  corr.*  of  P*)  t  Zidaroffit  Ar,  fappairently)  and  F, 
but  beffvre  ^vFrp:  [Stdtfro^crj  Bojesen,  v^^P  Sidtrrao'if  urn  Bern^^yj^  vnongifijrep  .9ux- 
rrd^f*?  V*hJcil  needJesly:  sec  Comm.  ||  avr^t  iXiMn  5ia$4ffeit  Toirat  11*  P»  Bk* 
Avoiding  hiatiu  f]  rtk^m]  roia&rat  Bemays,  perhaps  rightly,  but  not  necessary :  see 
Comm.  [|  i6  ri^urr^poy  tranjij^osed  lo  come  after  17  fftLftarot  in  11^  P^Bk«,  rituwri* 
paL»  M%  pretmi^  WilJiam 


/ItXrfoi/t  JtaiwaXXtiKwmaXXfoi/f-   So  A r.  §  4. 

airrdcu/TW''  ffal^a[?dTair]  aiVi  a^drVf  irai 
rd  fjJyntTO¥  rof^  pi^-y^tf  TOii' :  7i^*  I J  K  3  §  4, 1 1  8 
b  4  fT,  /noO  ^  i5irip/5oXT7  njf  yir*i)^oX^  dp«- 
Tioripat  Kal  aurd  tdprrwrtpop  (Vahlen) :  1 
I  g,  117  b  33  JT.  «i  dirXciit  roOro  rourow 
fUKri9if,  Hal  t6  ffiKriiTTov  tQ»  iv  roim^  0i\- 
r*w  Tui?  4¥  rtf  irifH^t  fiiXrlffTou  (Bcmays). 
Hven  m  lhi>4  untiii^takenblc  ami  express 
'dcvclupmenl  nf  ihe  logical  formula* 
BernayN  tU>*covcrs  a  proof  of  quotation 
from  »  dialogue.  See  ft*  (701).  Sltskm. 
(TOl) 

[4     A  parallel  to  ir^  aXAT]Xa  af^er 

irvx^f  fx'*  '•'P^*  aXXiyXa.  Comp,  a\X?|Awi/ 
after  hdrtpoy  V\.  i'haM&  97  At  Aeschines  i. 
1 37 1  aflei'  ^^^♦'o  Ar.  Lysisir.  49.  Take 
«arA  njpi'  Lf^t/Kixi?*'  with  what  imm*;diaiely 
oreccdeA:  the  Ix:hI  condiiian  of  two  things 
'  CoJiipjircd  in  jioinl  of  sujicf ioriiy/  i*e*  as 
jtidyt'd  iiy  I  he-  supertorily  of  the  one 
r«lalivcl)'  to  Uic  other.  All  this  fonns 
the  Hiibjcci  of  i^KoKovBtlv,  What  is  ihc 
object  ?  I*  ilhcT  rji  5»a<rT(4crft,  or  urarA  ri^** 
di^£0Ta<r()ir  (lor  whith  cp.  l\  14  §  1,  133*  b 
15)1  T^vwtp  Kr\,  Normally  one  would  ex- 
pect this  lo  Iw  chnngetl  by  attraction  of 
the  relative  into  iwtp  tt\rfX€  Jma-rda-e*  (or 
ntk$'  iii^wip  t(\*  iituTwaitf}.  Jiifctead  of 
thiif  the  antecedent  is  absorbed  into  the 
relative  sentence  and  assimilated  to  its 
const  met  iou  ^I'l-fi^ftXijx*  didurrairir.  Such 
altMorptioii  and  jii^iniilation  may  be  seen 
in  VI(1VK  4*  »,  1190  b  iH.  5.  a,  nqi  b  8, 
it*  I,  111/6  li  30,  po-vsibly  {sot  «,  ad  Itx.) 
I.  B.  i3t  1 356  b  19.     A  i^ood  example  b 

t^if$«ttaf^  aXXd  njir  wi  iXir^i  -Sutvouiv : 
where  the  const  met  ion  of  the  relative 
•intence  invades  the  resumed  princt|inl 
i«Dtence.  Seei3]3b34«  1314  b  13.  Ihe 
pifipkinnis  oif  ix^  <^*  accu^  for  a  verb  is 


sometimes  varied.  Here  liXijx^vai  htA- 
«rTa4riv  =  ^iff-rdrai  as  PI.  77w.  38  v^  Pot, 
%%%  %  3i^*'a/ay  tVKf^bfOA  —  tuvQffBo.L^  PkU. 
49  C  ytXUiifw  «fXi7x*  rci^ti'r^TfXoia  icrrL 
in  \%h  simplest  form  the  proposition  states 
that  the  vrtpoxv  of  the  best  condition  of 
two  ihings  compared  corresponds  to  the 
ikdffTofftt  between  the  things*  The  best 
alate  of  A  :  the  l>esl  state  of  B  :!  A  :  fi% 
Allow  the  soul's  superiorityt  and  you 
must  allow  the  superiority  of  dpcrrf  and 
4*p6tfr}aif  its  best  states.     (Vahlen.) 

1 5  BtdtrTwn.v]  The  order  of  the  words 
in  r  {dtsittntia  tfuam  quuiem  sariita  est 
qua*  urn  Mcimus  esse  ipsas  has  Will*)  may 
suggest  that  bidirr aifiw  %vas  originally  a 
variant  of  vvepirx'h^*  ^^^  to  ^^  bracketed 
( Bojcsen,  followed  by  Spengel  and  Madvig 
who  also  proposed  <jroi  ^  b^mfrwrw). 
But  Vahlen  pp.  28 — 34  (30—36)  has 
shown  that  jJisirratrti'  is  all  but  indi»pens* 
able  for  the  sense,  and  himself  admits 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  to  Jir«p,.. 
^a(rra<r».  Schneider,  who  first  felt  a 
difficulty,  proposed  violent  changes  ix, 
TTpay^iaroi  irarA  r^¥  diaffraerii*  riPirtp 
eCXrjx^  "^poi  dWifXa  t^  vTrepoxi  «3» 
^afitf  (ctX,      SusEM. 

ttvrds  TavTCLt]  Vahlen  shows  that  this 
is  an  instance  of  the  idiomatic  attractioTI 
of  a  pronominal  subject  (here  a  demon- 
strative, often  a  relative)  into  the  number 
and  gender  of  the  predicate.  In  Plato 
PAiL  57  K  ToifTat  ovv  Xiyofuv  ^lor (7^0,1 
dir^j9ctt  t*aXt^  elyai  =  this  is  what  we 
especially  mean  by  the  exact  sciences*  So 
here :  *  the  things  whereof  we  iJay  that 
just  this  and  that  are  the  attributes* 
becomes,  not  tir  avTo,  rairTCit  but  v»  aiMlt 

17  «al  dvX««fi  ical  fi^W]  Both  ab- 
solutely and  relatively  to  us*  See  A^*  £rtJk* 
L  4.  5^  1059  b  3  :  BoQit2  /m^,  Ar,  jj  m. 
1 1  ff.  where  rtyf,  ^«rd<rr%i,  wpis  rini,  Tpot  n 
arc  cited  as  similarly  contrasted  with 
6,irXm.  So  HI*  9«  3,  1  zSo  a  11,  fiJxfit  ru^. 


( 

^ 
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^fBetriv  rrjp  apitrrTjp  tKatrrov  dvakojov   rovrmp   ex^iv-     ^n  he  KaX[^) 

Tt}^  "^^X^^  S^catcf  alperd  7riif>Vfe€    ravra    Kal    Bel    wavras    alpel^ 
2o  aGat  Toi)?  ev  <f>pouovt'Ta<;^  eiXX*  ov/c  ifcetviai/  ivetcev  Tf)i/  'i^vx4^* 
1 10        oTi   p,€V    ovp    kfca<rrtp    *n}?    evhaip^ovta^    iwifiaWei    roaovrov  5 
iiTOP    irep    dpCTTJ^    Kal    (Ppop^ceoy^    Kal    tov    Trparretp    Kara   rav- 
ra^f     etTTGt     o'VPm^XoyTffiipop     TjfJUVf    fjLaprtfpi     r^     det^     xp^f^^' 

J 8  *ai  omitted  by  Pi^'IPBk.     II     ig  ravra.  r/^vicei' oi/wrd  IP  P»  Bk,     ||     70  xai 
added  before  ro^  ed  ^/xjvoui'Tar  by  V  M' 


iS  Take  roh-iin^  after  ^jcmtow.  For 
the  use  of  ^jfdXoyoi^  fx^"'  absolutely  cp. 
II.  10S4,  1171  b4r.  II  §  3»  1173  b  37, 

§9  18  lTiBi..ia  T^v^^vx^v]  Cp. 
7Tw>.  niw  §  4j  1 1 6a  19  f.  TO  Si  avTo  alpern*' 
TOV  W  irepcff  adp€Tov  edprrJnepoit.  *'  What 
is  desirable  on  its  own  account  is  more 
desirable  than  thai  which  is  desirable  for 
the  sake  of  something  else"  (Bemays). 
Although  this  point  of  view  (toitos)  is 
closely  relatetl  to  the  one  adopted  herei 
yet  it  is  not  identica.1  with  it.  A  more 
important  point  is  that  as  the  precise 
argfument  of  the  Topics  is  employed  e.g.  in 
tlie  Etkks  also,  I.  7  §  4^  1097  a  30,  we  have 
no  right  to  follow  Bemays  in  ascribing  to 
this  chapter  of  the  Faliiics  a  scientific 
character  materially  distinct  from  the 
method  of  the  Ethics  and  only  suited  for 
popular  writings  (Vahlen).  Moreover 
there  is  no  development  of  the  *lo^cal 
formula  *  for  this  proof,  as  in  the  former 
case  (see  n.  701}  \  while  in  the  passage  of 
the  Ethics  this  is  done.     SusEM.  (7W) 

The  last  remark  because  Bemays  argues 
(p.  80)  that  in  the  dialogues  the  treatment 
most  necessarily  have  been  somewhat 
abstract  and  dialectical  j  and  this  side  of 
the  dialogue  he  thinks  is  reflected  in  the 
present  chapter.  The  author  wrote ^  he 
savs,  for  the  public  at  large,  who,  if 
impatieot  of  technical  terms,  are  never- 
theless especially  qualilied  to  appreciate 
the  tact  which  adapts  to  each  branch  of 
science  its  appropriate  logic* 

§10  33  iip(Tt]f  Kol  f  povi](ri«»f]  Cp> 
HI.  4  i  7.  »i  §  2^  with  nn,  (474,  565). 
SustM,  (703) 

Kftl  Tou  irpdrrtiv  icarcil  ravrcbt]  Why 
Aristotle  was  obliged  to  atld  *  activity  in 
accordance  with  the  virtues'  we  learn 
from  SL  EthA.  8  g  9, 1 09S  b  3 1  fif.  Sia^ipti  fl' 

Tip'  ^iw  ydp  i^t¥  ^vS^erai  ^Tf&iv  dya$iy 
dwoT(\fiyvwd.pXQvff{iiff  oIdv  Ti^  Ka$el'5opri . . . , 
T^v  S*  ii^pyeiav  ovx  ol6v  re*  irpd^€i  ydip  (^ 
WfdyKvttf  Ktd  e9  wpd^ti.     We  must  agree 


with  Bemays  that  it  is  owing  to  tlie  mam- 
festly  popular  character  of  the  style  of 
description  here  followed  that  Aristotle 
now  avoids  the  technical  term  kvipyua 
used  in  that  passage.  Cf.  also  |  15  with 
H.  (710I,  and  M.  (736).     SUSEM.  (704) 

33  tidpTvpi  r^  0«^  XP^H^v**^']  Bemays 
wrongly  endeavours  to  discover  a  solemn 
religious  tone  in  this  expression*  It  de- 
notes no  more  than  *  taking  the  happiness 
of  God  as  evidence*  or  ^opiiealing  to  the 
happiness  of  God,"  cp.  Thuc.  I,  73.  1, 
just  as  in  a  similar  phrase  the  Cyrenaics 
and  Epicureans  are  reproached  with  ap- 
pealing to  the  lower  animals,  Plat. 
Pkikb,  67  B  toin  97\pi^w  ipcjT&t  olayrtu 
Kvpiovt  flMUi  fidpTvpav,  Cic  I?c  Fin.  II. 
3i  i  109  be^tiis  ..quibus  vos  de  sammo 
bono  testibus  uti  soletis.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  Aristotle  in  his  strictly  scien- 
tific writings  to  introduce  God  into  the 
inquiry.  Not  only  is  there  really  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  this  respect  between 
c.  3  §  10  (cp*  n.  746)  and  the  passage 
before  us,  but  further  the  \^ty  same 
thought  is  worked  out  rather  more  fully 
in  Nic.  Eih.  X.  8  §  7,  1178  b  7  ff.,  and 
similar  references  lo  the  deity  occur  e.g. 
Mk,  Eth.  VIII*  7  §  4,  1158  b  35,  cp. 
VI  r.  14  f  8,  1154  b  36  If.  lastly,  the 
comparison  here  between  human  and 
divine  happiness  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  carried  beyond  the  proper  point. 
According  to  Aristotle  the  activity  of 
God  is  only  :ipeculative  thought,  and  in- 
deed even  this  thought  is  nothing  but  his 
absolutely  perfect  thinking  upon  his  own 
naturct  and  it  is  in  this  that  his  perfect 
happiness  consist s^  see  Zeller  &p.  r.  11. 
ii'  p-  3^5  flf^  Aristotle's  aim  is  to  prove, 
as  against  the  opposite  view  generally 
current,  the  greater  necessity  for  goods 
of  the  mind,  in  order  to  happiness*  A 
reference  lo  the  happijiess  uf  God  was 
not  unsuitable  for  his  purpose:  the  in- 
ference from  this  is  that  happiness  in 
general  does  not  depend  upon  external 
goods,  but  is  founded  on  mental  qualities; 
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voi'^,    OS    €vSaifi(au    pt^ip    ia-rt     koI    pLafcdpio^j    Bi     ovSev    B^    twp  (I 

25  i^a>T€piKm>    ayaffSv     aWa    Si*     aifTov    avro^    Kal    rm    irow    ti^ 

elvai    Ttjif    ^vcni\    iirei    koX    rtjv   €vrv)(lav    tt}^    evSaifWida*;     Sia 

ravT     dvayfcalov     eripap     elvai    {rmv     fiiv     yiip    €kt6^    drfaOmp 

Tr}<i    '^vj^i}<;    aiTiot'    ravTOfiaTOP    teal     ff     riJ;^??,    hiKaia^    S^    oi'Sel? 

§llot/£€  ffm(f>pmv  awo  rvx^^  ovB^   Sta  T'^p  tvj^7}v   iariv)'    ||  e^^o/iCfoi' 

30  K    icTi    fcal    rwp    avrwv    Xoywv    Seo^evop   xal   woXtv   evBalfjLOva 

25  aMv  M' P^  II  Ttp]  r6  M' P^  (perhaps  rightly)  ||  27  [aya&iH^f]  Bernays,  [rift 
i^vx^]  Spcngel  SusemJ,  but  see  Vahlen  p.  40  {41)0!  ||  19  ^x^^fo*'  -i^  <r(^4>pur  n 
duplicate  of  1314  el  4  t6t€pov,..i^  <nrovSaioT4f>av  first  recognized  by  SusemihI.  Spengel 
(following  Schlo'iser)  having  previously  remarked  thai  the  two  passages  do  not  go  well 
together.     See  p,  86  f.  where  they  are  printed  in  parallel  columns 


and  consequently  that  man^  too,  cannot 
find  his  principal  happiness  in  ex- 
ternal goods-  On  the  other  hand  the 
notion  that  man  also  may  be  able  to 
dispense  entirely  with  external  goods  and 
yet  attain  happiness  is  completely  ex- 
cluded by  the  whole  previous  collr^»e 
of  the  argument,  which  began  with  ad- 
mitting each  and  all  of  the  three  kinds 
of  goods  to  be  necessary  for  human 
happiness  (see  n.  689)  and  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
external  and  internal  gomls  (Vahlen)» 
SUSEM.  (706) 

For  this  Al  £,  X.  8.  9,  1179a  i.  may 
be  quoted,  fl  fAi\  iv^ixtrat  dt^ev  tCjv  itirds 
ayajBH^y  ftttidptxnf  e&at:  cp,  t.  10. 16,  1 101  a 
19'  ^       ^  ^      , 

kripav  ilvatj  Many  see  no  diOererice 
between  the  two:  AVV.  £fA.  L  8  §  17, 
1099  b  7  f.  oOey  c/f  Tavrb  TdrroiHriv  ttfioi 
TT^j'  eiVri'Xia**  t^  €v&cufAoylqL.  Cp.  Stn: rates 
apud  Xcn*  A/amon  til.  9  i  14  (Eaton). 
Sl^HiM,  (706) 

Add  P/iys.  tl.  6  §  i^  197  b  3  ifn^doi'  3* 

euTTpafia  y^p. 

PAjfs,  IK  6  %  4,  197  b  18  ff.  ^i'  Toii 
dirXuf  ivtud  rov  yivondvoit^  6rav  /ttj  toO 
(n/fi^6fTQt  (ifiica  yiyjfTOi  oh  i^u  t6  atriof, 
rirre  dir^  rayraftaToi'  \lyofJLfv'  drb  ruxv^ 
6i  TovTutv  l^a  dvb  TavTopiarov  ybnTat  rQif 
wpoaxptTdi'  Toh  ^oi-^ft  wpoalpfffiif:  **Hencc 
it  is  clear  that  of  events,  which  in  them- 
selves answer  a  purpose,  we  call  any- 
thing not  done  by  design  a  sj^jontaneous 
occurrence;  whilst  all  such  spontaneous 
occurrences  which  happen  in  the  cegioii 
of  purpose  and  to  beings   assessed   of 


purpose  are  said  to  be  by  chance"  (Eaton)* 
SusEM.  (707) 

Comp-  the  lucid  comments  of  D.  D. 
fieath  A/iscoNci/i/ufrts  0/  Anstaile  in 
J eurna!  of  Philology  vn,  p.  ni  fiT. 

^  11  Ixdjvivqv  r  iffVL  ktX]  Next  there 
follows,  without  need  fur  fresh  arguments, 
the  inference  to  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  best  state.  For  welfare  is  impos* 
sible  apart  from  we  11- doing.  A  litcnd 
version  would  be :  closely  connected  and 
dependent  upon  the  same  arguments  is 
the  proof  that  the  best  state,  too,  is  happy 
and  fares  well  [like  the  best  man].  It 
need  hardly  be  insisted  that  30  fi>3<wV«>rtt 
and  31  TTpdrrofirai^  xaXu^s  are  predicates 
of  which  rrpt  dpiaT7}f  w6\iy  is  the  subject* 

30  T»v  avTw  X<5y»*v]  Although  this 
makes  the  essential  identity  of  happiness 
in  the  individual  and  the  state  rest  on  no 
other  grounds  than  those  already  adduced, 
wc  nevertheless  get  a  new  proof  that 
hiunan  happiness  consists  mainly  in  virtue, 
and  we  are  told  (§  11)  that  this  applies 
to  the  state  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
to  the  indi^'idual.  This  supplementAfy 
proof  is  certainly  very  incomplete.  All 
human  thought  is  largely  conditioned  and 
fettered  by  the  language  of  a  nation. 
Thus  among  the  Greeks  the  verb  Tpdrret^ 
has  it)  the  transitive  meaning  *to  do  =  to 
perform  certain  acts,'  line  31  tA  icaX4 
irpdTToi*irt»',  (a)  the  intransitive  meaning 
*io  do  =  to  l>e  (in  a  certain  state),*  as  c.g* 
in  this  present  connexion  xaXJt  wparrtim 
=  to  be  doing  (or  faring)  well,  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  state.  Hence  it  became  easy 
to  make  the  mistake  of  directly  inferring 
the  second  meaning  from  the  first,  where 
we  of  course  see  only  a  dialectical  play 
upon  words.  We  do  not  however  cfrav^ 
licniaya'  conclusion  that  Aristotle  would 
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rrjp  dpiarfjv  elpai  Kal  wpdrrovaav  koXw^,     aZvvarov  yap   /ca\6^<:  (I) 
Trpdrreitf    rolfi    fit)    rd    KaXd   TrpdrTovaiP*     ovBkv    Be   /caXov   epjov 

S 13  ovT    dpBpa^  ovT€  TToXeck)?    ')(wpU    dperrj^    teal    ff^povfjtreayf;'    dp8pia 
Se   TTcJXeGi?    teal    SiKaio<rvin^     fcal     (fipoi/Jiais     tt^p    avTTjv    ^X^^    ^^~ 
3?  vafiiif     Kal     fiop(f>t)if,    tSj/     fieraGT'^mv     €Ka<Tro<;     rt^v     dpffprnwatp 
Xeyerat  SiKaio^  koi  «f>p6ififio^  Kal  trd^pmp.W 

%  13         aXXfi  yap  ravra  pL€P  tVt  too-ovtop  earm  7r€(f>potpta<rfjLepa  T^S  ff 
Xojip  (ovre  yap  fitj   0iyydp€tp   air^v  Svparov,  ovre  wdpra^  toi)v 
oiK€iou^  fVefeX^et*'  ivh€)(€TaL  Xoyov;,  erepa^  yap  itrrip  epyop  a')^o- 

31  ykp  Bemayst  Si  FFE  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.^  in  the  text  (defended  bf  Vahlen  p»  45 
[47]^')  H  3*  '''V  Spengel,  rotf  FIT  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.^  in  the  text  (defended  by  Vahlen 
loc.  cit.)  II  wpdrroixrav  M\  wpirrovtrtv  whh  o,l\  other  authorities  Ar.  Bk,*  Suscm.' 
in  ihe  text  (defended  by  Vahlen  loc.  ciu)  II  35  [aai  ^pomjVeois]  Schneider  ||  34  Ko- 
raes  and  Bk,*  insert  Kal  (rw0po«ri''»^  after  ipporufca^  and  1.  36  dyBpttot  ifai  before  BUaitu: 
bat  see  Vahlen  p*  48  (50)  ff. 


not  have  allowed  himself  this  licence 
except  in  a  dialogue-  Had  he  looked 
upon  it  as  a  mere  play  npon  words,  he 
certainly  would  not  have  Eidmitted  it  into 
a  dialogue  either ;  most  certainly  he 
would  not  have  transcribed  it  from  a 
dialogue  into  the  present  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  not  only  has  Plato  com- 
mitted the  Kime  mistake  in  all  scientific 
seriousness,  Gcrj^.  507  c:  [AV/.  553  eJ, 
but  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  c,  3,  §^  i,  8 
(cp.  nn.  731,  744)  and  ui*  9  §  14  (cp.  n, 
500  b),  and  similarly  in  Jvk,  Eth.  i.  8 
§  4,  1098  b  10  fi".,  though  Bemays  vainly 
attempts  to  disprove  the  last  case  (\'ah- 
len)*  But  Spengel  is  right  in  thinking  it 
strange  that  the  question  disposed  of  in 
§  ti  is  in  c.  a  g§  1,1  spoken  of  as  still 
requiring  to  be  settled  and  is  accordingly 
there  settled.  This  difficulty  disappears 
so  soon  as  wc  set  the  two  paragraphs  side 
by  side  as  distinct  versions  of  the  same 
subject*  and  with  it  another  difficulty 
raised  by  Hildenbrand  p.  368  IT.,  on 
%vhich  Spengel  Atisf.  Stud.  II.  p.  73 
{565}  AT.  lias  laid  far  more  stress  than 
it  deserves.  Hi  Id  en  brand's  \iew  is  that 
in  IIL  18  the  question,  whether  the  virtue 
or  the  happiness  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  state  is  identical  or  not,  is  brought 
fon^-ard  as  having  already  been  settled 
by  in.  cc,  5,  6  (cp.  nn.  471,  684),  whereas 
in  iv(viiK  <  8  III  3  §  I,  the  question 
is  first  submitted  to  investigation,  and 
that  tbcTcfore  lit*  c.  t8  is  a  draft  from 
Aristtjtle's  pen  \\hith  he  afterwards  dis- 
carded. The  error  in  this  conclusion 
lurks  (as  Bocker  observes)  in  the  wortls 


*  virtue  or  happiness* ;  for  the  latter  term 
as  used  by  Aristotle  is  not  coincident 
\*  ith  the  former,  but  requires  in  addition 
a  certain  measure  of  external  goods.  The 
proof  that  the  vtrtne  of  the  state  Is 
identtcal  with  that  of  the  individual 
does  not  therefore  by  itself  in  any  wa^ 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  their  happi- 
ness [or  wellbeingj.  In  any  case,  if 
we  take  the  one  version,  that  containerl 
in  Ch  1.  §  I  J,  there  is  no  escape  from 
the  difficulty  that  the  previous  inquiry 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  virtne  of  l>oth 
is  also  ignored.  But  if  we  replace  it 
by  the  second  version,  c.  ^  §§  I,  1, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
Aristotle  expressing  himself  as  he  does, 
even  with  the  distinct  presupposition  of 
the  earlier  inquiry  (cc.  in.  5,  6)  and  the 
reference  to  it  in  ill*  c,  18  §  1*  As  to 
the  identity  of  the  *  virtue  or  excellence* 
manifested  by  the  state  and  by  the 
individual  cp.  also  c.  13  §§  9^  10  and 
vtn(v),  9  g  la  with  «,  (164^),  Susem. 
(TO) 

§  13  33  Observe  that  this  is  the  postu- 
late of  r^lato  in  the  Republic,  made  im- 
plicitly n.  368  E  and  reasserted  expressly 
'^'435^t  4<idH  On  hv¥fi,^i»  kv^X  /ao/»- 
0^^,  terms  cognate  to  rldo¥,  XA70*,  0i(!krt¥, 
cp.  BonilJt  Ind,  Ar.  106  b  11,  and  n.  on 
1*4-  6,  1  254  a  14.  Apparently  the  ante- 
cc<lent  of  uJi^,  if  expressed,  would  Ije  r% 
^uaKxriVj;  KoX  rj  ^poi^t^ec  see  on  1313  b 

§  13  39  Itlpa*  ..<rxoXTJ«]  For  this 
forms  the  task  of  another  study,  a  lecture 
of  another  kind.     Here  only  in  this  sense. 
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40  X^9  ravra'  pvp  Si  viroKeiaOm  roaovropf  2t*  j9/o?  fiiv  aptaro^t  teal  (I) 
X<^P^^    €fcwTov    fcal    KoiPTj     raiq    iroXeatv^    o   ^er     dpcrrjf:    ice^^o-  (pu  96) 
»3»4a  pJ777?^ei^?    €7rl    TOfTovTOv    SaT€   p,€T€')(€tP    Twv    KaT    dpcrrfv    Trpd- 
§  14  (emp,    wpo<;    Be    roik    dpL<l>ia'^7}rovPTa^,    eda-apra^    cttI    t^<?     pvp 
^€06Sov,    hiadKerrriop    varepop,    et    ri^    rot?    €ipr}fi€POi^   rvyx^d- 

2  P^i     /Aj)      7r€i6o^€PO^y     II     TTorrepop     Bi     ttjp      evBatfminap      rrjp  11 
5  avrtjp      elpcu      ^ar^op       epo^       re       eKaarov      twp      dpffptiTrmp 
fcal     7roX€«w9     ff     firj     Tf}p     avTTjp,    XofTrop     iarip     eiTrciv.      if>a- 
vepop      Se      icaX     tqvto.       frdpr^^     yap      dp      ofLoXcyyi]€-€tap      el" 

S  2  pal  ttJj/  ailrtji',  o<roi  ydp  ip  irkovr^  to  fij*^  €v  rlGep- 
rai     i«f>      €p6^,    oirai     /cai    Tf)p    friXtp    2Xi?j',    idp    ^    TrXovaia, 

JO  p^ixapi^ovatp'  o<roi  re  rdp  Tvpapptmp  filop  fidXurra  n- 
p.wo'ip,  ovToi  fcal  TToXip  Tiji'  'jrXeia'Ta>p  dp^ovaap  evBai^opeord' 
rrip    elpui    tf>a2€P  dp'    ct   t€    rt?    top    €pa    St'    dperrjp    aVoSe^^cra*, 

I  i  «ai    iroXtp   evBaifiopearipaP   ^a^i   rrfp   cnrovhaioripav.    It    [aXX^  t 

40  irai  x^P^^  inda-Tov  omitted  by  P*  V*  Aid.  and  the  first  hand  of  P*  S*  (added  in 
the  mar^n  of  S*  by  the  same  hand,  ia  the  margin  of  P*  by  a  later  hand  and  again 
expunged)  Ik  41  iitdaTiif  F^  Ar.  (?)  Bk.  and  apparently  a  later  hand  ia  the  mArgia  of 
P3     II     K€xapmf^<^  P**L'Ald, 

1314  a  4  r&TtpQtf,,,i^  ffwou^toripap  a  duplicate  of  1313  b  ig — 36*     See  p.  86  | 

tQ  fiaKafdiFovaif  or  fiaxapiOLKriv  Ar.  Spengel     ||     11  dv  before  elvcu  11*  Bk.  and  P*  (in 
the  margin,  omitted  by  the  ist  hand)     II     13  [dXXi,.,  [315  b  34  wp6T€pov]  Susem,*** 


Lat«  disciplina,  course  of  study  or  instruc- 
tion :  in  all  other  passages  of  Aristotle 
<r;XoX4  =  leisure.  What  is  meant  is  of 
course  ethical  science  or  instruction, 
which  1$  itselft  according  to  Aristotle, 
only  a  portion  of  politics  in  the  wider 
Rense,  ^  pihf  ovtf  piiMai  toiVwf  e^frrai, 
ToXiTur^  rtt  oftfa,  iWf.  £//t,  i.  1  §  9,  1094 
b  J I  ;  see  Intr&d.  pp.  67.  70  f.  As  there 
was  a  work  of  Theophrastos  calkfl  r^^KuX 
iTj^pK^i  (Diog>  Laert.  v.  47)  Krohn  op,  «-. 
p.  37  ff.  finds  in  this  an  intlication  that  we 
have  here  a  passage  from  his  lectures,  and 
not  from  Aristotle's.  But  his  view  re- 
ouires  some  stronger  proofs-  SusKM* 
(T09)  *'  That  a-xoXi^  was  the  recognized 
term  for  lecture  in  the  time  of  Plato  is 
shown  by  the  sarcai»m  of  Dic^enes  the 
Cynic  nji*  piv  £L'xXeJ:0oi«  <rxo\i}i'  Aryc 
ytikip^  Tiiv  hk  nXaTtiTifot  fitarpi^iTv,  irara- 
rpipTjfv,  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  41:  cf.  also  Cic* 
Tusc,  Dijp.  t.  H  7,  8,  ut  iam  etiam  scholas 
Graecorum  more  habcie  auderemus.. ., 
itaqtie  die  rum  quinque  scholas^  tit  Graeci 
apfjellantT  in  tot  id  cm  libros  contuli  *' 
(Ridgeway).  Bui  the  witticisms  attributed 
to  Diogenes  need  very  carefiil  sifting  be- 


fore they  can  pass  as  historical  (Suse* 
mihl). 

4 1     h    |Ut'    dpmjs  , . .  1 314   a  i   irpot* 

<«0v]  Here  also,  as  well  as  in  §  10,  what 
is  said  in  n.  (704)  is  applicable.  Cp.  also 
If.  (736).     SusEM.  (TIO) 

*3^4  i^  3  8uwKtirWov  {!<rT<p»v]  Spen- 
gel rightly  observes,  Ut^er  die  Pol.  p*  46, 
that  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Aristotle 
usually  speaks.  But  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  very  like  that  of  a  lecturer  who 
invites  his  hearers  to  mention^  and  discuss 
with  him  afterwards,  any  difRcukies  ihey 
mav  still  have.  Cp.  Excursus  K  Sltskh* 
(Tli) 

c,  %  %  1  ^  l^  kv6%]  Cp.  Plato 
Thcaetct.  157  A  nrl  kvbi  vq^oi. 

c.  3  §  S— c.  4  §  I  [rtBtCitfntTQA  wpaT§* 
pov), 

A  subsidiary  question  :  is  (he  virtu&us 
life,  which  is  m<fst  desirabie^  a  lift  9/ active 
participation  in  civir  duties,  or  a  Hfe  ef 
study  and  philosophic  rttirrmcnt  ?  A  lifi 
of  war  and  external  conquest^  or  of  ptace^ 
able  rule  mcr  freemen  and  of  internal 
activity  ? 

§  8  1 3  oXXe  TO.W  ^Sn  Swo]    The  close 
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1323  b  40— 1324  a  23. 
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TOUT     TJBrf    Svo    iarlv    a    B^lrai    o"iC€^€Ct>?,    ^v   /i^ev   ir6T€pQ^    alp€-  (11 J 
15  rdrepos    ^to^,    o    StA    rov    m/^TroXLTevetjBai    Kal    Koivtijvetv   w6- 
Xeo>9    7}    fiaXXov    o    fci/tAri?     seal    t^9    TroXiTi/cij^    Motvmifia^    awo- 
XeXvfiivof;,    €ti    Se    riva    iroXtreiav    deriov    xal     irolau    hiadeaiv 
7roXeG>9    dpiimiv,    etre    wawtv    opro<;    aiperov    xQtvmveip    ttoX^o^ 
1 4  etre  teal  rial  ftlv  /i?)  rotv  Se  if>>^itrTOi^.     hrel  Si  r^?  TroXiritei}^ 
"30  matfoiaf;  seal  dempia^  tout    iarlv  ^pyov^  aW^  ov  to  'Jrtpl  exaarov 
aiperoVf    F;/i.€t9    Sk    ravrijif    vvv    wpoT}pi^fi€0a    rrftf    aKi'^tv,    ixetPO 
fjk€v  [[7«^]]  irdpepyov  av  €i7j  tovto  S'  epyoif  tiJ?  fieBoSov  ravrT}^. 
9  ft        Krt    ^€P    Qvv     dvajtcatop     etvat     iroXireiav     dpl^Tr^if    ravTqv  s 

Sec  Comm.  «».  713—71;,  715,  719,  736,  73S,  74I,  743,  745,  747—9     H     '4  ^^rtpw 

Tp 

r  M"  (?)  P"  S**  Ar.  {M«  has  nS)  ||  18  olprroO  <;toO>  Koraes  |i  ti)  iirti  M^  4irtl  lid. 
M",  tA  Si  Trfpi<r<roi'  is  a  gloss  of  p*  in  the  margin ;  yh-p  Spenget,  quite  wrongly  || 
^t  nil'  after  vptxisfm^itBaL  II^  F  Bk,     II     it  ykp  omiltiKl  by  rP**L'Bk.,  rightly 


seauence  of  cc.  1,  3  upon  c.  i  leaves  us 
only  two  alternatives  \  either  cc,  1,  3 
have  exactly  the  same  origin  as  c»  i, 
although  in  no  way  distinguished  by  I  he 
same  excellences  of  style,  or  else  the  editor 
who  inserted  c.  i  has  further  added  to  it 
from  his  own  materials  cc  1,  31  except  of 
course  c.  1  §|  i,  1  (see  «,  708).  Even 
setting  aside  the  difference  of  style*  the 
second  alternative  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  numerous  difficulties,  some  slight, 
others  very  considerable,  which  present 
themselves  in  this  section,  see  ntt,  (713^ 
717.  7^5.  7^9»  7.^<5,  738,  741,  743,  745, 
747 — 749)1  ^"ith  which  the  few  points  in 
c.  I  and  c.  1  §§  ly  z  that  might  raise 
doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  that 
portion  (see  nn.  690,  709,  711)  shouhl 
be  more  closely  compared.  Read  Ed. 
Miiller  s  exhaustive  examination  in  his 
History  cf  the  theory  of  art  among  (h€  an- 
tUtits  II*  pp.  366—373,  Breslau,  1837, 
a  work,  universally  neglected,  which  ouijht 
to  have  led  subsequent  inquirers  to  a 
renewed  consideration  «»f  these  chapters^ 
What  a  deal  of  pains  he  takes  to  re* 
move  the  difficulties  in  them,  and  all  in 
vain.  Although  my  view  differs  cousi* 
derably  from  his.  in  many  respects  it  is 
most  intimately  connecteii  with  his  expo- 
sition. This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  his  argu- 
ment, but  see  n.  {743).  Only  one  difficulty 
is  common  to  the  two  portions  c.  1  (with 
c.  1  §^  1, 1)  and  c.  1  §  3 — c.  4  |  i  :  viz, 
that  later  on  in  c.  3  §S  3,  4  the  inquiry 
of  c.  I,  and  so  too  a  little  further  on 
In  c.  13  §  Sff.  the  inquiry  pursued  in  cc.  1, 


3,  though  in  a  slightly  altered  form,  is 
commenced  over  again,  in  each  case  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  that  they  have  been 
already  adequately  discussed,  whereas 
the  interpolator  does  not  fail  to  refer  by 
anticipation  to  thi^  later  section,  C  3  §  I 
(cp,  H.  731).     Sltsem.  {T13) 

14  iv  yhf — 11  iM^dSov  Tttim|f]  The 
transition  to  the  best  constitution  took 
place  as  far  back  as  nj.  c.  18,  and  in  iv 
ivw).  1  it  was  slated  that  we  must  first  ex- 
aiDiine  the  best  life ;  now  after  having  con- 
cluded this  examination  and  after  having 
stated  that  the  result  holds  good  for  the 
state  as  well  as  for  the  individual,  it  seems 
very  awkward  to  say  that  there  are  two 
questions  requiring  to  be  investigated,  (i) 
whether  the  best  life  for  the  individual  is 
one  of  scientific  leisure  or  of  political 
activity*  and  (1)  which  is  the  best  constitu- 
tion. I'he  first  question  is  violently  thrust 
in,  and^  as  it  stands,  cannot  properly  be 
allowed  to  take  even  a  secondary  rank  as 
a  question  of  politics  which  the  author 
at  once  declares  is  all  that  he  himself 
claims  for  it ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  science  of  politics,  as  Schlosser 
Ion K  since  observed.  It  would  Iv^  a  dif- 
ferent thing  if  it  were  precedetl  by,  and 
then  taken  up  and  treated  as  co-ordinate 
to,  the  inquiry  whether  the  end  of  the 
state  is  peaceful  activity  or  war,  which  in 
§  5  is  treated  as  a  co-ordinate  quet^tion. 
SUSEM.  (713) 

f  8  13  Sti.  |i^  ow  .,^vifdv  krrh} 
*  It  is  plain  then  that  the  [absolutely]  best 
polity  is  that  system  under  which  any 
one  of  the  citizens  whatever  would  fare 
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Kaff     ffv    rd^iv    k&p    6<m<rovv    apiara    Trpdrrot    Kal    fjiwy    fUi- 

15  Kapio)^,    tf}aP€pop    iarlv'     fifL(f>ia^TiT€lTat     Bi     irap     avrwv     raj/ 

ofMoXoyovi^rmv    rov    fier    aperrj^    ehat    fiiov    alp€TwraTov,    wore- 

pop     6     woKiTiKOfi     Kol     irpaKTitto^     ^io^     atpero^     rj    fiaWov     o 

Trdi/Twv     rmv     €Krhq     afrokeKvfi^vo^^     olop     0€o)pt}Ttxo^     rt?,     ov 

§  6  fiovou    ripi^    <f>a(Tiv    €ii*ai    <fyi\6(ro<pov,     (T'^eBov  yap  rovrovf;  rov^ 

30  Sto  ^iov<;    Twp    dpOpmwmp    01     <f>tXoTifi6TaT(ii    *rrpo^    apcTiju    t^ai- 

vovrai    irpoaipovpLepoi,   Kal   rmu    wporipcap    Koi    rmv    vvv'    Xcyw 

Se    Bvo    rip    T€    TToXiTifcov    Kal    top    (fnXoaocf^op,     hia<f)€p€t    Be    ov  ♦ 

p>iKp6p     worepti}^     l;^ei     t&     dXTjBe^'     dpdyKr}     yop     top     ye     €v 

34  4^povovvTa    TTpo^i    TOP    ^eXrlm     o-kottop    a-vvrdrreadai,    koX     t&p 

1 7  dpBp(ii'rrwp    eKaartp    kqX    KOip§    rfj    TToXirela.      po^l^ovat    S"    ot 

^v    rh    rmp     iriXa^     apy^etp     SetrrrortKmfi     fiku    ya^ofiepop     fier 

oBiKia^    Ttpo^    elpai    T/J9   p^eyiarT}^,    iroXiriKOifi    B^    to   ^€p    dBiKOv 

t4  ^f  Ar*  apparetilly,  [rd^ti^]  Spengel.  The  former  probably  right :  yet  see  VahJcn 
P'  35  (37)  li  ^  ^^**  r^  1''  (ist  hard,  emended  I>y  corr.*)  |1  18  rtf  -cwm^-  ?Koriiei, 
[nsj  would  he  a  more  obvious  change,  yet  doubtless  none  is  needed  H  39  ^Xo<ro0(M 
[sc.  q1p(t6¥\  Jackson  ||  30  roiVous  after  tov%  h'to  M*  P'  il  ^Aori^tiwraroi  ^!'  P*  •  Aid.  |, 
31  TpoTfpor  Koraes  (needlessly)  and  P^  (tit  hand^  corrected  by  a  later  haod)  1|  33 
ft  Spengel,  Tf  M*  P*  11^  Bk.  Susem**  in  the  text,  omitted  by  P*,  perhaps  rightly,  [re] 
Congreve     H     35  Ua^rw  n*  P  Ar*  Bk.  Spengtl,  7^0.  J[Kii<frov  P*  (corr.  in  the  inai^;in), 

T 

l>erhaps  rightly  |j  rij  roXi  M\  r^v  iroXtrt^a*'  (TroKtrilay  isl  hand  of  P*)  IPAr.  Bk< 
(yf^'  T^^  roXtTfloF  corr.  in  the  margin  of  P'),  perhaps  rightly;  rJjr  xoXtr  Spengel, 
needlessly    ||    37  tikAi  omitled  by  11^ 


best  and  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness '  Cp.  c.  I  f  I  and  n,  (685).  Susem. 
(714) 

19  Ttv<s]  \Some'  only?  We  should 
expect  *all.*  But  this  may  be  explained 
as  due  to  Aristotle's  minimizing  style  of 
expression.     Cp.  //.  I401).     Siskm*  |715) 

The  two  sections  Jii  5,  6  are  «iiii!jually 
difTuse.      Susem.  (T16) 

No  account  is  here  laken  of  the  view 
that  honour  is  the  aim  of  the  political 
life^  N,E,  i,  V-  4,  (095  b  23.  Whereas 
in  N.E.  X.  7*  7,  1177  b  19  ff.  al  Kard  rdt 
iT/oaffct  dpfrat  are  sharply  distinguished 
from  il  rov  i^oP  hfipyna  (t?ei»>pt^n^i7),  here 
the  object  seems  to  be  to  represetU  the 
political  and  contemplative  life  as  akin, 
though  the  latter  is  in  both  discussions 
regarded  as  ^vrorfX-fi^  (Newman). 

34  Ka\  T«v  dLvOpw^cuv  iiccl<FTi^  leal 
KOii^  T^  TToXiTfCiqi]  Itijt  granting  that  the 
s|  tec  u  I  alive  (i.e*  studious)  life  is  the  l>etter 
end  for  the  individual,  the  state  is  in  no 


way  concerned  in  thiiJ,  beyond  rendering 
such  a  life  possible  to  the  few  fitted  for 
it,  provided  that  the  rest  consent  to  take 
active  part  in  the  administration :  for 
otherwise  the  state  would  itself  come  to 
an  end.  The  author  is  in  error  (cp.  », 
736*)  in  supposing  that  the  question, 
whether  scientific  or  poFitical  activity 
ranks  highc-st  for  the  individual,  corre* 
sponds  exactly  to  the  question  which  arises 
with  regard  to  the  state,  whether  it 
should  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  or  of  war* 
Cp.  mi.  (743,  745)^     Susem.  (717) 

§  7  35  ot  |icv]  The  advocates  of  a 
peace  policy  think  that  while  despotic 
rule  over  others  is  never  without  a 
certain  injustice  of  the  deepest  dye,  even 
rule  as  exercised  under  a  free  government, 
though  devoid  of  injustice,  yet  tends  to 
disturb  our  own  easy  prosperity.  The 
conjunction  of  tq  &px^uf  and  fUfQfitvov  =  ij 
dpx'7  '^im^ht)  is  harsh,  Imt  can  be 
paralleled.  On  ^tuwoTiKm  (properly  as 
slaves)  see  j'}77  a  33  w. 
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§10 
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§11 


ovtc  ey^eiv,  ifiTToStoP  Se  €^€iv  r^  ire  pi  avrlv  €vrfp,€pla'  rovrmp  (H) 
8*  &crir€p  i^  ivavrla^  erepoi  rvyj^^dpovtri  So^dtopr€<i.  p-ovov 
yap  atf&p6<i  rov  wpaKTixoif  eluai  fiiov  kuI  7ro\iTt/c6v*  c<^' 
eKfiaTTj^  yap  aperrj^  ovfc  etvat  wpd^ei^  p^aWov  Tot<r  iBimrai^ 
rj  Tols  rd  KOiifd  wpdrrovai  Kal  7ro\iT€vop,€imt^.  ♦  ♦  ot  p^kp  ovv  3 
ovrm<;  vTroXafjrffdvova-tPt  ot  Be  top  SeffTrorifCop  teal  rvpavpiKOp 
rpowov  ttJ?  7r6kiT€ia<i  elvai  fiopop  ei^atfiopa  (f>aa{v^  irap" 
ivioi^  S'  ouTo<;  teal  rSi^  popmp  xal  Tr)<;  woXireia<;  o/>o«?,  07rm^  Se- 
inrofajcrt  TftJi'  TreXa?.  Sio  feat  rmp  ifKelcrmv  pofilp^mv  '^vSf}p 
<d?  €tw€iP  /ceifiivwp  wapd  rotf;  TrXe/erTot^,  8/ag>?  €i  itqv  ti  irpo^ 
ep  01  1*6 poi  ffkewovirij  rov  /cpareip  aTO')(^d^oPTat  xoitcv,  &a"7rep 
iv  Aa/ceBaipopi  xal  Kp^ri?  wpo<i  rovfi  iroXifwvfs  avprera/erai 
a^eSop  1}  re  watSeia  Kal  to  t£p  pofimp  ttXtjSo^'  Irt  8'  eV 
TOi<r  effpeat  ira<Ti  rot?  Bvpapivot^  TrXeopetcrew  7}  ToiavT-t}  t€- 
TipcTjrai  SvpapLt^,  otop  ip  XfcvOai^  *cal  Uepaat^  Kal  Spa^l 
Kal  KeXroK,  €v  ipiot^  y^p  teal  popoi  rtpi^  elai  wapo^vpov- « 
T€?  wph^^  ri}P  dperrjif  TavTtjp,  Kaffdirep  ip  Kapj(J}S6pi  (f>aa'l 
TOP  ite  rmp  KplKfap  Koerp^p  Xafi^dveip  So-av  aj/  o-rpaTevacop- 
rai    aTpareta';'    r^p    8e    irore    xal    Trepl    MaxeBoptap    p6p.o^    top 


38  airrbr  T,  perhaps  rightly,  avruw  Vettori*,  avrodt  Schneider. 

1334  b  I  *  *  of  Susem.  and  Bocker,  <i^olwf  3^  uat  xepl  ris  iroXetf  a^^a^yfrtltm^ 
ot  fi^v  ykp  *  •>  ol  or  something  similar  ?  Suscm.  ]|  4  h*.,.6pQt]  6^  ofTos  Kal  7% 
voXtTtltit  &pM  rQi¥  vhfXiav  P',  hk  Kal  r^f  iroXirefaf  oiVot  twp  vop-iav  P**",  bk  kqX  rijf  x&Ki- 
Tffat  o^Tflt  B/*oi  {koX  added  by  CongrcveJ  tQv  vofx^v  all  other  ccniices  and  editors  ex- 
cept Susem.  II  8  xoAc^ow  11^  ||  14  rtUi']  tcktoutwi'  ?  Koraes,  but  see  Vahlen 
p.  34  (36)  on  J333b  fjj 


4 1     o^  iLoXXov]  not  so  much. 

P  S  Secuta  est  uberior  expositio  senten- 
tiae  eorum  qui  vitam  opt  imam  esse  con- 
tendunt  civitaiiby*;  quae  KaB'  avra^  Ihpv- 
fidvm  sint,  cf.  rj23  b  13 — 27,     Susem* 

1314  b  I  iroXiTciKi|ilvois  *  *  ]  To 
complete  the  connexion  we  Tequire  wonis 
to  the  following  elfect : — "  ami  there  is 
the  same  difference  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  slates.  For  some  think  that 
those  stales  lead  the  best  and  happiest 
existence  which  devote  themselves  purely 
to  domestic  politics  and  have  nothing 
to  tlo  with  any  policy  of  war*  For,  they 
say,  etc.*'  '*This  then  is  one  view,  hut 
ot  hers  ( of  3^  ^  et  c. "     S  u  s  K  M .  { 71 8 ) 

§  9  7  mtrtnp  Iv  AaKc8a(p«vi — trXn- 
ffof]  Cp.  II.  9  §  34.  tv(vti).  14  §  15  fi-. 
V(VIIJ).  4  §§  1-6,  with  ttn.  (^44,  910, 
roa5|,     SirsRM.  (T19) 

H. 


§  10  9  *v  Tol«  f0vf«n]  cp.  1,  if  6, 
and  ft.  (ig  h).     SrsEM.  (720) 

It  Kainipo^ais]  cp.  1 1  tit*  vir.  7,  ]%. 
132  (l^aton).     Si;sEM.  (721) 

12  »cal  KfXrotf]  cp>  11.  9  §  7,  and  //. 
{187)  p.  334  f.  ami  Ijelow  c.  17  §  3  and 
ft.  (953).     SusEM.  (722) 

14  i^v  ^K  Twy  KpiKmv  K^cr|&«v]  Does 
this  throw  any  light  on  the  real  sij^iilfi- 
cance  of  Hannibal's  sending  by  Magu  the 
rings  of  the  Roman  equifes,  as  told  by 
Livy  XXI n.  ra  ?  (Ridjjeway). 

§11  15  ical  inpl  MaKfSovW]  Here 
we  see  the  Macedonians  expressly  reckon- 
cd  among  Ijarbanan  peoples.  And  even 
if  this  is  pronounced  the  inter}>olation  of 
a  pupib  yet  ibe  more  closely  the  caj^iicr 
Peripatetics  were  attached  to  the  Mace- 
donian cause*  the  more  probable  it  be- 
comes that  the  pupil  is  here  reproducing 

3< 
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fLfjBiva  fiweKTajKOTa  TroXefiiop  avSpa  'Trepte^waffai  rrjv  4^op-  (UJ 
^eifip'  ip  Se  X/cvdai'!;  ovtc  i^rjp  wit^eip  iv  eoprjj  Tin  txKV^^ov 
'rr€pL(f>€p6fjL€Potf  T^  p/r}Mpa  aTreKrayfcort  woXip^wv*  ip  Be  rots 
"^l^TjpatVj  €0P€L  '7ro\€p,iKm,  to^ovtov^  top  apidp^hv  o^^KiaKov^ 
io  KaraTn^ypvovat  W€pl  r^^t'  ra<fiOP  oa-ov^  ftp  Bia(f>6€ipD  rmv 
\  12  woKefiloip*  ital  erepa  Brj  wap^  irepoi^  eart  rotavra  iroXXd, 
ret    p,ep    p6fjLoi<s    KaT€iXt]p.fi€vii    ra    Be    effeaip, 

KatTOi    B6^€t€V    ap    ayap    drowov   itxo)^   €iPai   toU  ^ovXo^ipoPZ  7 

iwtafco'rretPt    el   tout'    itTTtP    epyop    rov    woXirtKov,    to    Bvpoadai 

2^  0€(op€iP  oirajfT  f^pXfl  '^^^  BeaTTO^jf  twp  irXrfaiop  fcal  fiovXofAepuyp  xal 

\  13  fi^  ^ovXop>€pfap.     7rw<;  yap  aif  etfj  tqvto  ttoXitikop  t;  pop^dertKOP, 

0  ye  fiTfBe   pop^tfiop   iirrlp ;     ov   pop-ifiop  Be  to  /i.i;  pJOPOP  BiKaUa^ 

(iKXa    kqX    ahltcaxi     ap-^eip,     Kparelp    S*    ecri     Kal    pLJj    Si/caltD^^ 

t$  avtKTOP^a  P*'",  dreKTOPKtyra  P"  (ist  hand^  corrected  in  the  margin  by  a  later 
hand,  but  the  correction  was  afterwards  expunged),  dTcxrair^ra  P^*Ald,p  iTrraiM^ra 
M'  II  If  ffK6tpov'Wfpnpipt^fxivov}^chnGidQr  \]  18  dire itToirdTi  M' P^ '*•*',  direffTaj'A-Ari 
P"  (1st  hand,  corrected  by  a  later  hand),  AwtKTomn  P*  ||  19  d/ji^/iw/rrci  or  dfn$- 
^oPyrat,  apparently,  P  {www^a/i/fj  Will iam)  ||  oj>  ^Xfcwvi  M*  ||  7i  di  ?  KorSiCS 
wrongly  ||  -34  6v»tKr8at  transposed  by  Litidau  to  follow  18  ^px^iv,  wrongly  Jlj 
t^  fi6vQ»  after  hiKOLiw^  P'  Suseni.^'^  and  aiiparently  F 


unaltered    his   master's    view*      SUSEM» 
(7a3|.      LP.  Inhoti,  p.  46  «.  (3) 

J  7  iv  oi  SirvBaisJ  Comp,  Herod*  I  v. 
66.     SUSEM.  (724) 

18  4v  Si  TOLS  *ipt|po-tv]  The  only 
mention  of  the  Iberians,  or  Spaniardi»,  in 
the  genuine  works  of  Aristotle.  They 
are  mentioned  in  the  spurious  Dc  Mira- 
hilihus  46,  85,  87*  88,  833  b  15,  837  a  8, 
14  C     SUSEM.  i72«> 

19  dpcXCcTKovf]  What  this  word  means, 
is  not  st>  easy  to  decide.  The  usual  trans- 
lation *otielisks'  or  *  stone  pillars'  is 
quite  rcconcileable  with  the  practice  of 
savai^e  tribes.  Thus  **in  New  Caledonia 
Towji  of  clones  are  found  comtncmontling 
the  number  of  enemies  killed  and  eaten 
in  former  wars."  Mr  Ridge  way  writing 
to  the  Aciidemy  of  Ang.  39,  1885,  sug- 
gests that  this  Il>erian  practice  accounts 
!"ur  the  stone  pillars  actually  placed  around 
toml>s  ill  Western  Europe.  On  the  other 
hand  Dr  Jackson  communicates  the  follow- 
ing note* 

*' <4^eXiffitof J  means,  not  ^obelisks*  as 
the  commentators  suppose,  but  literally 
*  spits/  Originally  the  spits  carried  the 
heads  of  the  slain :  when  the  custom  of 
affixing   the   heads   fell  into   disuse,    the 


spits,  which  should  have  liome  the  actual 
trophies,  continued  to  be  plantetl  5aot»t 
dv  hia<t>0€tpTi  Tuiv  iroXf/ilwv ;  i.e.  the  trophy 
was  converted  into  a  baclge.  On  Irophy- 
talcing,  and  its  connexion  with  ^niiii- 
tancy  ,  of  which  Aristotle  is  quite  aware, 
see  SpencerVs  C^rernonini  IftsiitutionsX 
ch.  ii,  p,  48  with  p.  186." 

§   13     13     KartiXTip-^jilva]   established,  I 
confirmed,   secured:    Cope   /Chit,    II.    1^ 
§  10  compares  Thuc.  v.  ai  <nro¥lb.i  cdpw 
jvarfiX^/i^rat;   Plato  Lmvs  vu,  833  a  rd 
rati    ^Tjfiiat'i    virb    vifUitP     KaTei\y}fipi4ira ; 
AfV.  /£f/i,  X.  9  §   5  Td   ^K  iraXatoO    roit 
TjflfiTt  KitT€i\T}fjipLiva  h^yiff  M^fTaarijirat :  also 
the  active  use  in  Thuc.  vm.  63  %  3  rd  im  | 
ai<T(f  r(jj  (TT/MirciJjuaTt  tri  ^€fiou6T€p>op  Kttr- 

15    rmv  irXTyo-iov]   but  §  8,   a  5   rSm 

T^Xttf. 

§  13  Hampke  compares  with  this  the  j 
discussion  upon  slavery  L  6  §§  1^5*  one] 
phrase  of  which,  dXXd  ir*^i  toO  6<ira(oi»| 
fj^^oif  flt^ai  Tffif  d^^ffjSiJrjTffii',  is  certainly  i 
echoed  by  the  protest  17  f.  ov  t^^fufiutp 
ii  kt\  "to  mle  at  all  hazards*  whether 
justly  or  unjusily,  is  not  lawful,  and  a  J 
victory  may  be  won  even  by  unjust  J 
means." 
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dXXa  fiTjv   ol5S'   iv   rat?   aXXo(<?    eTrttm^pLaiv   tovto   opSftcv 

30  jap  TQv  larpou  ovt€  tov  KV0€pprfTov  epyor  iarl  to  [[^]]  Trettrai.  ff 

TO  ffidcra^Oat  tov  fi^v  tov^  Oepawevofiitov^  tov  Se  toUk  irkmrT}- 

§  14  pat;.     fiXX*  iolteatrtp  oi  ttoXXo!  tf;i/   Sea'TroTtJCijp  TroXiTnerjp  otteT0at 

ehmtr,    ifal    OTrep     avTol<i    exa^rrot    ov    ipao-tv    elvai    Si/caiop    ovB^ 

(TVfl(f>€pOl/^     TOVT^     OVK     aitX'^VIfOVTm     fTpO^    TOl)<f     oXXOi"?     na'KOVlfT€^* 

35  avToi    pL€v    jap    irap^    avr oi^    ro    S/zca/m?    ap-^eiv    ^TfToiKj-t,    tt/jo? 

§  IB  §€     TOl)?     «XXoi>?      OV&^P     fl€\€l      TWJ/     SlXUmp,         aTOTTOU     Sc     €1     /£>)  © 

<^uo-et  ri  ^€1/  SeffTTooToi'  etrrt  to  Sk  ov  Becnrotrrov,  &aT€  eiir^p 
i')(€i  TOP  TpoTTOP  TOVTov,  OV  Sci  TTfiVTcop  w^ipadBai  Seawo^eip, 
aXXrt  Tmv  Se^TTOffTft)!/,  Sxrirtp  oySe  ffi^peveip  eVt  Boiprji*  ^  0v- 
40  a  tap  apSpf^TTOv^f  aXXa  to  Trpo^  tovto  Bripevrop*  l^rxt  5c  Bijpev- 
I  le  Tot'  0  ai/  ajptop  17  eSe^rroj/  fcuof.  aXXji  ^-^p  eiff  j'  ap  fcal 
fcad  €avTr)p  p^ia  7raXt<r  evBatpimp,  7}  TroXiTevcrat  BtiXopoti 
KaXmf^i    etirep    ipSi)(€Tai    woXip    oiKeia-ffal    wov    KaS"    kaurrip    p6^ 


I 


79  AWk..,hpui^(if  omitted  by  11'  {supplied  in  the  margin  of  P^)  ||  30  ^  before 
vCiffai  iuMfrtet!  by  11*  !'«  Bk.  ||  31  tA  omitted  by  n^  P«  Bk,  ||  Weracrffa*  II*  (but 
^ttttf-flur^o*  a  correction  in  ?')  I|  33  ttrtp  <itap' >-  or  o  wap*  ?  S  pen  gel,  perhtips 
"fi^tly  tl  36  M  4^^n  kt\  can  hardly  be  right ;  [/i^]  Thurot,  perhaps  rightly. 
Schneider  suspected  a  lacuna  :  if  so,  it  may  conceivably  be  filled  up  thus  ;  ftif  <^u<rft 
'frti06p^$a,  jfai>  0i/irtt  |J  37  Siffifotrrdv — 5e<nrotfT(iv  Stahri  Btairorov — dfCTrorov  Gipha- 
nius,  ce<nr6iytv — 3«rri^  T 11  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.*  in  the  texl  ||  39  ^eawoc^Tiav  a  later 
hand  in  P*  and  Lambin,  Sttrxor^v  V  M'  p^-^'^S^V^  Aid.  and  P*  (ist  hand)»  Seffinm- 
kQv  P"*'^L"  II  40  tirri  Bi  <^irp6i  toito  difpevrbv  Oncken  rightly,  tbough  perhaps 
this  neetl  only  be  understood 


-29  The  appeal  to  the  other  *arts  and 
sciences '  is  strictly  on  Socratic  and 
Platonic  lines,  and  Dr  Jackson  points 
out  that  the  mention  of  persuasion  is 
by  no  means  superfluous.  See  Xen. 
M^m.   in.    9  §    I  J,    PI.    jP//,   488   D    fts 

fftp  ij  TTfidovTes  Tf  ^tapapLfyoi  toi^  ¥<W' 
Kkrfpov^  P&iitkus  196  B  qm  rtt  Apa  ^17 
vti&uty  TOV  iaTptv6fievov,  f^^uiK  M  6p&Qt 
TT^M  T^X^Wr  TDipd.  TO.  y€ypap.p.4va  j^iXnotf 
dvay Ka^ij  Bpay  rtva,  tI  To&vofiCL  ri^r  ^ias 
(<rrat  TavT-i}^;   Vet  the  repeated  collision 

of    vowels,      30     loLTpOif      OlVf,       Ki'^p^^OU 

ifrjfov,  rc«ra*  ^,  32  odaBat  flyat,  33  fKa<F- 
TQi  00,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  l>cx>k 
as  a  whote,  and  in  two  cases  is  not  remov- 
able by  transposition. 

od^Tt  ^dp  TOV  iarpov  ourt  tcrX]  Compn 
Plat*  6'(>r^^  456  h  (Katon):  also  c.  13 
j  a  tt.  (870),  and  above  tti.  6  §  7  f$.  (53  r). 
t5  S  4  «.  (63S)-  ifi  S^  ^>— 8:  M.  S  §  is  w. 
(270).     SUSEM.  (73e) 


§  14  35  avTol  imp  tiWok]  at  home, 
in  their  own  political  affairs. 

§  15  3  7  i^vff^i  TO  jxiv  &f {nroirT<Sv]  See 
B.  1.  c.  4  I  6,  cc,  5,  6.     SirsBM.  (727) 

30  SrtfMiciv  Ivl  0oCn)v  if  Bvtriav]  1  Au- 
tarch Ai(,\aiiii.  73  aiffirfp  W  GNjpav  *rai 
irirvi77^jrctji'  cCvdpEdtrotv  iiriXHt^  Kal  to  Kotr- 

7*0-^1  /xaXfrTo.     This  was    B.c   324 — 3 
quite  at  the  close  of  Alexander's  career. 

40  ri  ir pis  TOVTO  0t)pivT6v]  Implying 
that  wild  animals  which  are  not  (it  for  food 
may  be  hunted  for  other  purjxjses,  and  to 
supply  other  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  writer  thinks  that 
for  such  other  purposes  it  is  also  under 
certain  circumstances  permissible  to  hunt 
nien»  and  whether  therefore  he  would 
allow  of  war  for  the  capture  of  slaves, 
which  Aristotle  disallows  (i.  8  §  12  nn. 
65,  75)  OS  a  branch  of  Unpttmidi,  Susem. 
(728) 

31—2 
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wp6^     TToKiefiov     ov&k    irph^    to     tcparciv    ioTat    rmv    ^trdXefiioyv* 

5  imfhhf   yap   iirapy(€Tta   rotovrop, 
S  17         Sr)Xoif  apa  on  iraca^  rds  ^pi^  rov  TrokefjLov  iTrip^Xeia^  KoXn^  1 
fi€v   0€T€ou^   oi5p^   tw«r    TeXo?    §€    7rdpT(i>v    dxporarov,   dXXd   i/celpov 
'^dpip  ravra^,     tov  Bk  POfxaOirov  rov  <nrovBalov  itrrl  to  0€d€ratr0ai 

9  woXtv  teal  yevo^  ap0po)7ro)P  Koi  Trda^ap  aSXr^P  KOLV^viai%  f<ii>9?  dya- 

1 18  ffri^  TTci)?  ft^0€^ovcn  KOI  Tf}K  eV8e;i^o/Ltei/t;«r   avrol^  €vSaip,opia^^      Si* 

oi(T€t  fihfToi  T&p  rarrofiipGyv  ipva  pop.ip.mv*    koX  tovto  r^9  PopL4^ 

0€TiKrj^    ioTiv    IBttv,  ifiif   TtP€^  virdp^^mtTi  yeiTPi&pre^^  irola  rrpo^  * 

'7TOiov<i  d<jK7}T€0P  t}  wfti^  TOi?  Ka0i]Kova't  TTpb^  eKaaTov^  •)^7}tTriop. 

aXXd     Tovra     pip     Kap     varepop     ti"^ol     t^9     'jrpoinjKova'fj^ 

15  o-fccsfreoi^,   Trpo?   ri    riXo^  Bet   rtfp    dpi(rrr}P   iroXireiap    avpreiveiv' 

3  wpo^    Se    Toi)?    op^XoyovPTafi    pip    toi/    fjLer     dperT)^    elpai    /3lou  '• 
atpeTMraroPy    Bta(f>^pop€J'ov^     hi    irepl    rr;?    ^t;<t6&><?    avrov^    Xe- 
tcriop    Tfp^p    TTpo?    dp,<f>oT€pov<:    avrov^    (ot    ph*    yap    dirohoKipAr- 
^ov(n    rd^   'rroXtrttcd^i    dp-^d^;,    pop.i^opr€<i    top    re    rov    iX€J/0ipou 

1315  a  6  dpa  after  Uri  W  P**"''  S^  V^  [|  8  tov  l>efore  ffwav^alov  omitted  by  M"  P* 
II  18  ot..,i.3  Ta^Totf]  This  whole  parenlhesis  is  transposed  in  P^*^  to  follow  24  6p9wt^ 
liy  means  of  the  icttcrs  apy  written  above  the  line     j|     19  [re]  Spengel 


§  le  I  ,vi5  a  3  "^S  'rr\^  iroXtTfCai]  We 
may  well  believe  that  such  conceptions, 
though  foreign  to  Pericles,  and  new  even  to 
I  Socrates,  had  become  familiar  enough  in 
the  Athens  of  Phoeion,  especially  aniongist 
those  who  lived  to  comp^are  the  brilliant 

1>eace  admirtislration  of  Demetrios  of 
^halcroo  with  Ihe  disastrous  results  of 
the  active  policy  which  h;id  led  to  Chne- 
roiiea  and  Crannon,  Comp.  Bernays 
Phoi'ion  pp.  31  ff.,  55  AT*  and  Newman  i. 
p.  311. 

5       ^T|SJlv  Y^P  1&WtEp)(^fr(l»  TOLOVTOV]    But 

this  is  only  true  with  the  inoviso  that 
such  a  state  is  not  attacked  by  uffen?*ive 
wars,  for  %vhich  it  must  by  its  constitution 
be  |>rcpared»  an  indeed  the  writer  himself 
explains,  %  iH.     Susem.  (729) 

gn  5  StjXov  £|>a...io  ci}6ai^vCas] 
Precisely  the  same  statement  as  in  these 
two  sentences  is  made  by  Plato  Laws  \, 

fnovituf  i?  Kai  i5nl}T(nt  5iayaoi}^€voi  oOrut  ni 
otJr'  ay  ir<yre  uroXiniedf  yivoiro  6pdh,  rpA^ 

^dptr  €{frf{t"r}f  rd  ^o\4^ov  vopuodtrm  ^aWor 
(Eatoni     SnsEM.  {T30) 


§  IB  12  k£v  TkMi..,Y<i'rvu»i^<tl  Sa 
already  11.  6  §§  7,  8.  The  stale  must 
have  a  foreign  policy,  if  it  be  only  m 
policy  of  non-intervention  and  self-de- 
fence- 

I4  «civ  {Jo-TfpovJ  c.  T4  §^  7— It. 
See  rtft.  (711) — this  reference  may  of 
course  be  interpolated — and  (906),  Su- 
SEM.  (731) 

c.  3  T^t"  imt  life  fan*  the  indtvutual 
is  praciicai  oiiivity  in  tht  seitnce  of  afrte 
city.  Yet  inteiUciual  activity  is  also  prac* 
tical  and  is  a  hit^her  life  stifi, 

§1  17  wipl  Tijf  xp^ *"**«]  How  it  is 
to  Ise  enjoyed, 

X«icT^ov  i\f.lv  iTp^s  ap.i^Tlpov«]  Comp. 
n.  (6961  on  c.  I  §  6.     Susem.  (733) 

19  ^Tf  interdum  ei  vocabulo  additur, 
quod  utrique  membro  commune  est :  0iJ- 

Tpiyo^ot  ixyhvuiv  (i,e.  ^v^a.  ykp  apx*'*'^^ 
wariify  Te  viiiif  xaL..}  N.  £.  \Ul,  I3[c.  xi. 
§  lb  n6j  a  18'  Boniti  /ftd  'Jr.  749  b 
44  fil  TOV  iXiv^^ovJ  ToO  aro\€\vfidiroVt 
unt  ram  in  el  ted  by  offjce  and  by  civic  obli- 
gations. Aristotle  and  Xenocrates  were 
metoecs,  as  Anaxagoras  bad  fjeen  lieforc 
them* 


t 
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lo  /3toif    €T€p6p    Tiva   eh'at  rov  iroXirticov  xal   watfrmv  alpermTarov,  (III) 
ot    hi    TQvrov    (IpttTToif'      dSvparoif    yap    tov    fjLJjBep    irpdrrovra 
wpdrreip     €V,     t^p     S'     evTrpajiap     koI     ttjv     evhaifioviav     Avat 
ravTov),    oTt    rti    ^ei*    df^fiorepoi     X^yovatP     6p0w^    rd    Se    ovk 

14  opSotj^i,  ot  pip  on  6  Tov  iXev&epou  ^io^i  rov  SeawOTiKou  dfxeipatp, 

I II  TovTo   ydp   d\7i0€<;  *    ovSep  jt^p  ro   ye  SouXctf,  ^   SoOXo^^  ^p^affat 
a-€fi,p6p'    17    yap    ewira^i^    rf    we  pi    Tmp    apayKa'tiav    ovh^pm    p-e- 
T€')(€i    rmv    KaXmp.      ro    fiiprot    vop,t^€iu   TraxraP    dp)^rfp    elvat    Be-  2 
<nroT€iap  ovk  op06p'    ov  yap  eXa-rrov  BietrTtjKfp  jJ  twp  iXevSepmp 
f^pXV  '^V^  '^^^  BovXitiP  tj  avro  to  (pvaet  iXevffepop  rov  (pvaei  Bov- 

30  Xov,      BrnpLa-rai  Si  irepl   avTmp   tKapS^  ip   roh  irpmroi^  Xoyoi^. 

1 3  TQ    hi   p,aXXop    €7raiP€lv    ro    dirpafcrtlp    rov    irpdrreip    ovk    dXTj- 
0i^*    ij   yap   evStufjLQpia    wpfi^t^    itrripf    en    he   iroXXmp    Kal    xa- 

21  etVat  berore  tial  M"  T'  f|  35  to]  tH  M'T^*'^'*,  t^  AM.  ([  27  Sti^iroTtlav  P^ 
(1st  hancit  corrected  by  a  later  bainl),  Secnroriifi?*'  F'  and  |i€rbaps  T,  so  that  tliis  may 
be  right  II  39  aM  H  P*  (corrJ),  aiJ  t&  T  P**^'*,  qwtA  M*  Ald,»  aiVti  P^S''  V^  and  P« 
( f  St  ha.nd) 


II  dL&vvarov  Ydp...^3  TCiMv]  Com  p. 
n,  (70H).      SUSK?.J .  {732) 

I  3  25  ov6l¥  yi^-'  <''<|>^>^H  Comp. 
I.  7  Ji  5  tt.  (64)  and  below  c.  I4  §  19  »* 
(915).     SUSKM.  (734) 

26  hrirofy%\    See  note  tti^)  on  iwi- 

27  KojjtC|piir  vaurav  dp\'i\v  6«rtroTf£ov] 
See  //.  (5H).  Vet  liaio  was  free  iVuin 
this  error  when  he  classirntti  the  fomis  of 
nile,  LiTivs  rii.  690  A  (T.  On  the  oiher 
hand  he  makes  iFoXiTiKij—^affiXiK^,  £/i- 
thyd.  ^91  €,  a  p?i!»sfiij;e  which  shoulrl  be 
added  to  PulU^  158  e,  as  quoted  on  1. 
111. 

29  ij  aimS,..8«^Xou]i  How  great  that 
difference   may    be,    we  learn  from  \.  5 

30  iv  ToCf  irpoiTOis  XoT^L^]  B.  I.  cc. 
4—7.    SUSEM.  (735 1 

%%  3 J  oiuK  <lXt|0^]  is  tiot  ri^jht,  baud 
verum  est. 

53  1)  ^ydp  tvSaipivCa  iTpd|if]  This  U 
certainly  a  genuine  y\ristolelian  doctrine. 
See  c  1  §§  10—13*  ""■  (704 ■  710);  A/V. 
Eth,  I.  cc.  7 — 9  :  VI.  1  §  5»  1 1 J9  a  3,  vi. 
5  §4'  *140  b  7,  X.  6  ^  1,  1176  a  33; 
jPAyj,  II.  6  g  I,  197  b  5;  /'dirf.  6  S  II, 
1450  a  17:  RheL  I.  5  §  3,  1360  b  14; 
comp.  Zeller  H.  ii  p.  61 2.  But  .still  it  is  so 
provided  only  that  under  ir^'d^Af  is  includ- 
ed not  merely  practical,  biH  also  theoretical 
or  mental  activity,  and  that  consequently 
the  term  is  understood  in  the  wider  sense  : 
for  otherwise  this  doctrine  would  not  be 


Inie  of  the  highest  felicity  of  pure  thought, 
as  it  per  tain  Si  to  God  alone  («,  705),  to 
which  however  the  author  hiniselfrtp|>eals 
§  to»  «.  (746)-  And  of  human  irvell-being, 
loo,  scientific  perkction  in  active  opera- 
tion is  the  higher  element^  moral  perfec- 
tion only  the  lower  element*  according  lo 
the  gemiinc  Ari>totelian  d<ictrinc.  **  1 1 
muJit  l>e  granted,  ihnt  then  ii  would  Iw  hard 
to  say  how  the  hajipiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual and  of  the  whole  stale  can  be  one  and 
the  same'*(Schlosser).  HercSchlosser  en- 
deavours to  explain  the  mistake  pointed 
out  in  nn.  (717,  745 >  by  assuming  ihnt 
*  Aristotle  subordinated  the  idea  of  in- 
ternal activity  to  that  of  cantemplatiun.* 
This  thought  is  quite  just;  but  dt>es  this 
unhappy  attempt  to  mend  matters  by  such 
a  confusion  look  more  like  the  master  or 
a  piqul  ?  (iranted  that  this  sulx»rdina- 
tion  is  intended  here  (and  from  |  8  this 
cannot  be  doubtful — see  n.  743),  still  of 
those  who  prefer  the  stientific  life  to  the 
practical  life  it  cannot  possibly  be  main* 
lained  with  truth  that  they  prefer  in- 
activity to  activity,  nt>r  can  Aristotle  him- 
self have  BTJltcn anything  so  inconsistent, 
StrsKM.  (736) 

It  I  Si  iroXXAv  ktX]  *' The  actions 
done  by  the  just  and  tem|>erate  contain 
a  realisation  of  many  noble  ends*"  This 
is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle  him- 
self. Further  comp.  fur  aw^^\(i¥^v^  «, 
(206  b),  IK  6  §  9.     SusEM.  (737) 
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KaiTot     Ta^'     av     irrroKa^ot      xt^      toiit&)J'      ovrat      hittypia jjAvtDV  3 

35  OTi    TO    Kvpityp    ^Ipai    TravTfiiv     apKrrop'      oStw     ^yap    av     irKel- 

§  4  (TTa}p    teal    KaXXitTTWi^    tivpio^    etij    Trpa^cmi^       wcrrc    ov    Setu     top 

Svvap€Pot/       ap')(eiv      irapiivai      rS       TrKijO'toP,      dXXd      /uJWoi/ 

a(f>aip€ia$aij      Kai     /i?;T€     iraripa     iraihmv      pt}T€      7ratSa«f     wa- 

Tpos    pir]0*    q\ws    tffiXov     ^iXou    fif^Biva    VTroXoyi^^iv    p.r}B€    'rrpo<; 

40  TOVTO  ^povrl^eiif'    to   jap   apiarop   alpermraTov^  to   K  eu  irpdr* 

Ttiv  npttTTov,     TOVTO  p.€v  ovp  aXi^^Gj?  t<iG>^  Xeyovo-tp,  elircp  vwap-  * 

13^5^  ^€1    TOif;    riTroeTepovJ^t    teal    /3ia^op,€ifot<t    ro    rmv    ovrcjv    aiperw- 

%^TaTOV'     aXyC     Tcrw?     01!^     oloif    re    virdp'^eiv,     fiXX'     vwoTiffetrrat  ip' *M 

TOVTO    ^fr€vSQ^,     ov    yap    en    /caXa<?    tg^    wpd^ei^    ivBe^erat  eiuai 

T^    fLTJ     Biatfiipoin-i     Totrovrop     &<roif     (ipjfp     yvvaiKO^     ^     irarrfp 

5  T€KV(aif    7]    Bea-woTTi^   SovXmV    mare  6  wapa^alimv   ovhkv    au    rti- 

Xifcovroif     KaTop8w<T€i€v     vaTepop     itrov     ^Srj     7rap€K^€0iffC€     Ttj^ 

dpeTr}^.      TOi<r    yap    o/iotbt?    to    ^aXoj^    xal    ri    hUaiop    ip    r^S 

§fi  <€v>  fA>€p€tf  TOVTO  ydp  laop  Koi  ofjLOiop'    TO  Be  fit}  ttrov  rol^  laoi^ 

36  Bivf  Susem.,  Bti  R  Bk.  Suscm.^  in  the  text  II  39  Cnrtikoyii^titf  Ba5.'»  ^aXoyetp 
S"  Bk.»  inro\fyyia»  M*  P*'2'»*^"»  V"  Aid.  Susem.»  in  the  text,  iVo\o><oi^  ix^aif  or  ^inJ- 
\oyo¥  irotuirGai  Madvig  ||  Koracs  proposed  either  (i)  to  bracket  ^117^  wpdt  toOto 
^povrl^fiy,  or  to  alter  to  (1)  ^7}div,  or  {3)  ftrf^iv  rpi  ro&rov  tppotnt^titf  |l 

1335  Ij  3  ^tvSof  untratislaled  by  William,  [iftvSot]  Suscra.S  ^u&Sf  PCusaubon  IJ 
$  ^iv^  Thurot 


34  rax  0.V  vwoXdpoK  n^]  *  Some  one 
might  imagine  thai,  if  these  conclusions 
are  laid  dow-^n,  univei*sal  sovereignty  is 
the  highest  good.'  This  further  in&rence 
is  not  a  I  all  easy  to  justify  :  it  is  fairly 
drugged  in  by  force.     Susem.  (T3S) 

§  4  Development  of  this  extreme  view^ 
that*  as  the  practical  life  implies  the  pos- 
scs5,ion  of  jiower,  the  more  power  the 
belter. 

37  iro^iivai.  =  to  surrender,  sc.  tA 
dpxtw,  in.  14  §  13.  d(f>aif>fiff6at  =  to  de- 
prive another  { slate  or  ruler)  of  empire, 
Dem.  Vtll.  />£*  CAi-rs.  §  41,  p.  100 » 7,  (xoi^f* 

38  vaT^HL  ira£Suv  itrk]  Flu  Larch,  /?(f- 
mftrias  c-  3,  p.  890  n,  complains  that  the 
Diadochi  sacrificed  every  natural  tie  !o 
Iheir  lusl  for  empire. 

39  imoXoYf^fiv]  This  verb,  if  indeed 
il  be  right,  h  oira|  dprfptdimv  in  Aristotle, 
though  found  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes. 

41  Co-t»f]  'perhaps,'  conforming  to 
Aristotle's  own  die  mm  ^Aii.  11.  13  g  2, 
1389  b  18  dft^<rfiy^Tov¥Tft  Trpoert&itunv 
dtl  TO  ItrttTT  iral  Tt£;i^a.     But  in  b  j  it  con- 


ceals a  very   positive  opinion   under  a 
cautious  formula. 

§  5  1315  b  3  tAs  TTfKitftsl  The  actions 
of  one  who  has  obtainctl  power  by  vio- 
lence {aTToarfpuv  Aal  piia^o^itvot). 

4  5<rov  cLKqp  .  5  &ov\«»vJ  These  three 
species  of  domestic  relations,  and  of 
household  rule  based  upon  them,  arc 
taken  as  the  prototypes  of  all  rule,  ex- 
cept where  it  is  government  of  equaU 
by  equals  and  so  alternates  with  ohcdi* 
ence.  See  1.  u  §  1  f*  and  A'tr.  EfA.  Vin. 
c.  n  lEaton}.     Susem-  (739) 

5  6  TfoipaPaCvttv]  An  Archelaos  or  a 
Napoletvn. 

0  icaTOf^two-tif v]  would  perform  a  right 
action  :  rectum  facial.  This  use  of  Ihe 
verb,  as  opposed  to  iraptK^advtti't  may  he 
easily  undcrsloo<l  from  A'iSr.  £tA»  11,  5 
%  13,  no6  b  26,  1}  /Li^K  vTtppoX^  afioprdtft- 
rai  TO  &l  fi^aoy  iwaivflrai  Ksd  trctrtf^QDrat, 
and  in  its  lum  lerl  up  to  the  Stoic  use  of 
Karop&ujpja  ;i,">  a  technical  term. 

1  6  S  ri  £1  jiij  fo-ov,,;irapd  ^i^iv] 
Cp.  in.  16  g§  2—4  H.  (671),  11.  a  §  6  ft, 
(134  b).    SusKM.(740) 


iv(vn).  a  8] 
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Kal    TO    fit)    a/jLOtoi^    Tol^    ofioloi^     Trapa    <f>vtriVj    oiSiv    Se    rwu  {lU} 

io  Trapa     {fevaiv     xaXop.       Bio     fcav     dXko^     Tt<r     ^17     Kpeirrmif     tear 

^err^v   /col   Kara    hvvafiiv   rf}P    wpatcTiKtiv   rmv    dpiarwt/,    tout^ 

§  T  fcaXov  aKokovBctp  Kal    rovrt^    w€l0^a$at    BiKaioi>.      Set    S'    ov  fio- 

vou    dp€Tf}P    dXKd     fcal    BvpafUP    virap-j^eii',    Kaff*    fjp    earai    irpa- 

tcTiKO^,       a XX'    el    ravra    Xij^rat    fcaXw<;     xal    ttjv    cvSatfjLOVtaif  5 

I  f;  evTTpayiap    Oermp^    koX     tcoipr}    Trdar)^    ttoXco)?    ap    eir}    Kai    i<aO 

§  8  €xa<rTou    aptaros    ^io?    o    irpaiCTtfco^,      cJXXa   top    trpuKTiKOP    ovk 

dpajxatop    elpat    wpo^    cTepov^,  KaOdirep    oioPTal    tw€^\  ovSe    rd^ 

hiavola^     €lvat     (lopa^     TOVTWi     wpaKTtxd^     ra?     tiZv     dirofiat- 

popTmv    x^P^^    jtpopiipa^    ex    rov    irpdrr^iv^    akXd    ttoXi)    /xaX- 

10  Xop   Tu^   avTOTeXel^   tcaX    ra?    avT^p    €P€k€p    Bempia^    teat    Bta- 

18  dvtu  after  fto^at  P^,  after  ra^at  T     jj     ao  afrrw*  Vcttori*  avruiw  Til     ||     3io*'0iJ- 
4reis..,2  I  fjidXurra]  Should  this  be  ^toFoiifl-ctt*  7i..,wp^it  rft.    fiaKiOTa  ? 


10  81^  KOLv  £XX0f  rtt]  To  the  geniiine 
Aristotle  this  proposition  holds  provided 
only  that  the  one  great  citizen  is  superior 
in  virtue  to  all  combined,  not  (as  is  here 
expressed)  to  each  individual:  see  ill*  13 

S§  '3—35*  C.    I  J.      SUSEM.  (741) 

§  7  IJ  Sfi  8  oif  |iovov  ktK]  **  He  must 
have  not  only  tlic  virtue  but  the  force  to 
develope  his  activity  fully ''  (without 
transgressing  virtue)*  This  is  only  pos- 
sible in  the  be^^t  state  :  see  IIL  15  §§  14, 
35 ;  also  «,  (677)  and  In  trod,  p.  44. 
SUSEM.  (742) 

14  Tftvrci|  That  while  the  life  of 
freedom  is  preferable  to  that  of  rule  over 
unwilling  subjects,  ^im  3c<rroTwtot,  §  i, 
yet  the  life  of  action  is  preferable  to  that 
of  inaction  §  3  (which  however  does  not 
imply  that  conquest  or  grasping  at  sove* 
reignty  is  unconditionally  de^rahte  §|  4 

16  h  irpaKTyt^]  So  far  xs  tbe  indi^ 
vidual  is  concerned,  com  p.  Nie.  Eth.  x* 
8  §  8,  1 178  b  33,  <rT?  av  ij  thhoxj^Q^io,  fffwpia 
''***  789*  1 178  a  7»  oih-ot  dpa  (sc.  0  jcardL 
TOP  pQvv  j^lof)  Ktd  €uiiiipi,<HfitrTaTos'  i^eirripun 
9'  6  Kari  ttj^  crXXtji*  apcrijr.  But  the 
qualifications  inlroibiced  in  |  8  seriously 
impair  the  comparison. 

^8  "^  But  the  practical  life  need  not 
mean  a  life  in  relation  to  others,  as  some 
suppose,  nof  those  intellectual  acts  alone 
be  practical  which  are  done  for  the  sake 
of  certain  external  results  of  the  action  : 
on  the  contrary  the  self-contained  specu- 
hitions  and  processes  of  the  intellect  are 
far  more  truly  pmclicaL"  By  rti^ef  we 
should  naturally  understand  V^Iato  :  but 
the  cap  better  fits  Aristotle  himself,  JVic. 


Eik.  X.  7  §  4,  1177  a  50,  h  ftif  SUaioi 
5ei^ra£  ^pot  ovi  iiKaiQirpayfyrei  xal  ^€0*  urM, 
§  7»  aCrratt  sc  al  iroXiTutai  irpd^di,  a<rxo\(H 
Kai  rAoit  TiKof  itpUvrai  Kal  ci'>  SC  at'rdf 
alptTcd  tiatv.  Eaton  compares  AV/.  iv 
445  D  where  justice  is  exjMJunded  to  he 
harmonious  activity  of  all  the  pans  of 
man,  and  therefore  internal,  ire^i  tt]v  ivrot 
(it  d\ij(^(U{  »fpi  iaifTQw  ir«i  ra  iairrov 
[irpd^iv], 

20  rdt  ttVT&T«Xfts...8uxvo^flrfis]  This 
can  only  mean  theoretical  or  purely  sci- 
cn  I  i  fie  t h  inking;  Ed .  M  id  ler  s  uncerta i  o ty 
on  this  point  is  the  chief  defect  in  his 
whole  exposition,  which  hinders  him  from 
arriving  at  any  really  tenable  result  and 
is  tb  e  cause  of  ni  any  errors.  C  p.  A%.  Eth , 
^'  7  i  5t  11 7  7  b  I  Qvhkvair  oJr^s,  sc  r^f  ('etn- 
pfffTiKffi^  yiverat  wapd  to  B€t»fp7}craL,  airo  &l 
tQp  wpaicriKQp  ij  irXefiw  i  iXarrov  Trcpiwoi- 
otV«^a  TrapA  rijt^  wpd^ip.  Upon  Aristotle's 
view  two  things  must  be  distinguished  in 
every  activity,  the  end  and  the  means ; 
theoretical  activity  difFers  from  practical 
and  creative  activity  (see  ft.  34)  in  this 
respect,  that  in  the  former  internal  ac- 
tivity is  a  self-contained  end,  while  in 
practical  activity  the  end  lies  in  the  act 
produced  by  it,  which  affects  some  ex- 
ternal person,  and  in  the  creative  activity 
of  art  the  end  is  the  work  or  result  pro- 
duced. '  Sec  De  Caelo  \i,  1 3  §9,  393  b  6, 
17  irpa^ii  iartp  ml  h  dutfi*',  Sn^av  k<xX  i^b 
Ivexa  ^t  KoX  to  tovtoi'  htKtL,  iViV.  Eth.  VI. 
cc.  1 — 5,  Di  A  Hi  ma  lil.  c-  9*  (Eaton): 
Zeiler  op.  c.  It.  ii.  p,  177  f.  If  ai  o^otc- 
Xetf  0€taplat  Kai  htJivo^€ii  are  the  most 
truly  practical,  the  supporters  uf  ihe 
view  that  the  intellectual  life   is   to   be 
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voT}(r€i<i,       ^    7«p     evTTpa^la    reXo^;,   &ar€    ieal    irpal^U    rt<;*    fin- 

\iaTa  Be  irparruv  \iyofi€P  /cvplta^  koI  twv  i^mrepLKwP 
§  9  TTpd^emv    Tov<;    rat*?     Siapolai^     ap'^^^tri/cropaf;.       dXka    firjp     avS* 

dTrpafCT€iv  avajKatov  rd^  Ka&'  avrd^  TroXti?  ihpvfjL€va<i  xal 
2^  ^rju    ovra>     wpojjpTjp.iva^^     eVSe^erat    ydp    xard    pi^ipr}    koX    toOto  6 

trv^/3aiP€tP '  TToWal  jdp  Koipwpiat  wpo^  dWfjXa  rot?  pLepeat 
%  10  TT}^    7r6Xe<y?    €ia-lp,       o^owov     Si    tovto    virdp')(€i    Kal    Kad^    €vq^ 

OTOvow    rmv    dvBpmirmif     a;^o\^7    *ydp     dt^    o    ffeo^    e;^ot     /caXoJ? 

Aral  Tfdq  0  KQ<TpLQ^^  ol%  ovK  €i<rlv  i^mrepiKal  wpd^ei^  irapd 
30  Tfi?    oticela^    rd^    aurwp. 

7  I  nd\i{TTa,..^;^  apxiW^roi^af  dted  by  Julian  ep.  ad  TliemlAt.  p.  263  d     ||     11  koI 
inserted  after  Si  liy  11- 1"  Bk.     ||     rutf]  rd  Julian     ||     23  rjjf  havdaf  Julian 


preferred  to  that  of  ihe  sULesmnn  arc 
unconditionaUy  nghl,  nor  can  we  se^ 
how  far  ihe  writer  thinks  he  is  mediating 
1  let  ween  them  and  their  opponciits,  Jric 
would  have  done  so  in  orthodox  Aris* 
totelian  fashion  only  by  adding  that 
niaii  must  exercise  not  only  his  intel- 
lectual, but  also  his  moral,  powers :  that 
he  is  an  integral  part  01  the  mhole 
formed  by  the  slate,  and  not  a  god,  u  1 
§§  I  If  11.  That  conse(juenlly,  although 
it  is  life  in  the  state  which  alone  renders 
posiiible  an  assured  scicntihc  activity 
itself*  yet  it  may  well  be  permitted  to 
individual  men  to  be  active  for  science 
primarily »  and  for  llie  state  only  secon- 
darily and  in  the  fulltlment  of  the  most 
general  duties  of  a  citizen*  That  at  the 
same  lime  there  must  l>e  others  who  find 
their  real  satisfaction  in  the  activity  of 
the  statesman  and  consef^ueutly  adopt  the 
opposite  procedure  ;  while  a  symmetrical 
combination  of  excellence  in  both  will  be 
the  higher  If  and  for  that  reason  certainly 
the  least  common.  See  c.  14  §|  7 — it, 
n.  (yo6),  also  nfi.  {jij,  J024)  and  Introd, 
p.  48,  p.  50  ff.     SusEM.  (743) 

i\  1^  YoLp  evirp<i((a  r&os]  Comp.  c. 
I.  §  II  n.  (708).     S  us  KM.  (744) 

§  9  1^  aXXa  fniji' . .  ■  38  orrovcivv  twv  dv- 
Opcdnrutv]  VHowever  even  for  states  placed 
by  themselves  and  determined  upon  an  iso- 
lated life  there  is  no  necessity  for  inaction : 
activity  is  still  [lossibic  to  them  in  sections, 
for  the  various  sections  of  the  city  have 
many  ways  of  associating.  And  in  Ibe 
same  way  this  is  true  of  each  individual 
man/  \Vhitt  was  recalled  to  mind  in  #/» 
(717)  is  true  here  aUo.  The  comprison 
is  not  suitable ;  for  neither  is  the  iiuernal 
administration  of  the  stale  a  theoretical 
activity,  but  rather  it  is  practical  or  partly 


practical,  partly  creative  (see  w»-  34* 
743) ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
man  every  activity  (except  the  theo- 
retical) is  always  linally  directed  to  others* 
Even  on  the  doctrine  of  Plato  (ZcUer 
Plato  p»  45 1  ff*  Eng.  tr*)f  no  less  than  of 
Aristotle,  the  individyal's  moral  virtue  is 
primarily  a  mutual  relation  of  the  parts 
of  his  soul»  the  ratiotml  soul  and  that 
wliich  has  to  be  subjected  to  the  guid- 
ance of  reason  (see  hh*  41*  in).  Vet 
its  active  exercise  is  for  the  most  part 
possible  only  in  intercourse  with  others. 
SlisEM.  (74ft) 

28  h  %kh%\  See  n.  (705)  on  c.  r  §  id 
//.  (7/1),     StsEM.  (746) 

19  ^f  o  K&<o-pi>s]  An  activity  and 
happiness  of  the  universe  cannot,  strictly 
speaking,  be  in  question  on  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  Aristotle,  as  he  combats 
the  riatonic  assumption  of  a  Wo  rid -soul. 
The  world  as  a  whole  is  only  passively 
affect ed^  i.e.  God  causes  it  to  revolve 
round  the  earthy  which  is  at  rest,  in  14 
hours  :  or  j>recisely  stated,  this  passive 
affection  belongs  to  the  re^t  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  earth  alone  being  exempt.  All 
other  motions  and  activities,  anfectioiis 
and  changes,  belong  to  the  several 
beings  inside  the  universe.  See  Zellef 
ti.  ii.  pp*  374  fT*  450,  463  fH.  And  though 
comprehending  all  this  in  its  harmonioU!* 
arrangement  we  may  call  it,  tn  a  meta- 
phorical  sense,  the  activity  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  even  say  that  the  world  has  its 
well  being  in  this  harmoniously  ortlened 
activity,  yet  considered  as  an  analogy 
to  the  internal  administration  of  the  slate 
this  is  more  halting  than  the  last  («»  745)- 
For  it  is  intended  to  prove  that  the 
highest  happiness  of  the  individual  maa 
lies    in    purely    internal    or    theoretical 
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on    fikif    ovir    TOP    avrov    filop   dva^Kalop    uvai    rhv    aptoTov  (IIIJ 
3'  efcd(TTtf>  T€  TttJp  dvBpmirmv  koX  tcotpf}  toi^  TroXeai  tcai  Tol<i  dpdpw- 
4  TTOi^j  <f>apepQU  iarlv'   iirel  Se  Tretftpotp^iacrai  rd  pup  €lp7}p,€va  Trepl  IV 
ai/T<swf    teal    W€pl    rds    aXXav    TroXireia^     f}p^lp    r€0€cipr)Tai    irpo-  iv-  tot) 

33  [k^I  TQii  dvdpuni-mi}  Koraes  followed  by  Spengel  Bk.*  Suskib.*,  bat  see  Comin. 
**•  O39)  If  33  [wtpl  avruitf]  Schneider,  Te/»i  toutw*'  ?  Nickes,  perliaps  rightly  [| 
34  [ital..,'wp&Tepoi>'\  Speugel  Bk.®  Susem.*     See  on  1314  a  13 


activity:  hence  the  whole  analogy  has  no 
meaning    unless    the    well  being  of    the 
universe   (^x^**   'faXwi)   is    exactly   iden- 
tical   M'ilh    it,s     happiness    {tv^aitiot^etv). 
Yet  happineis  can  only  lie  predicatetl  of  a 
t  tingle  thinking  self-conscious  subject,  so 
'  that  if  the  collective  personality  of  ihe 
slate  may  be  said  to  be  happy,  a  world 
without  a  world -soul   scarcely  can.     At 
lea^t,  this  can  hartUy  l>e  without  exlra- 
loidinafy   ttiisu&e   of  the   term*   which   1 
'cannot  bring  myself  Lo  attribute  to  Aris- 
totle.    Slisem>  1 747) 

ji  naX  TOis  avOpwvoii]  This  some- 
what objectionable  phrase  I  once  Ijelicved, 
as  others  have  done,  lo  be  a  later  addi- 
tion. Now  however  1  simply  set  it  down 
to  the  interpolator  of  ihc  entire  section, 
cc.  2,  ^,  as  one  more  proof  of  inter- 
polalion.     SUiiEM*  (T48) 

c*  4  ^  1  34  KoX  TTiplTd?  oXXas  iroXi- 
Titat ]  liy  '  'other  form:^  of  govemrnenl  " 
were  formerly  understood  all  others  ex- 
cept the  perfect  one,  and  the  context 
which  here  gives  the  exact  transilion  lo 
the  discussion  of  the  latter,  would  scarce- 
ly permit  of  any  olher  inlerpvelalion. 
Indeed  if  we  assume  that  Aristotle  him- 
self wrote  this  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  chapter,  from  apxi  rwv  ^otTrtUv 
onwaals,  the  '*  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment"  can  scarcely  be  understood  except 
as  in  direct  antilhesis  lo  the  '*  slate  to  l»e 
const ituletl   according  to   an  ideal,"  Tijs 

(cp.  Diebitsch's  excellent  remarks,  p.  H  f., 
in  opposition  to  Teichmiiller).  But  then 
these  words  would  prove  that  the  tra- 
ditional order  of  the  buoks  is  (he  correct 
one.  Vet  the  whole  of  §§  t,  1  is  merely 
a  recapilulalion  of  the  contents  of  the 
first  three  chapters,  and  it  is  only  as  such 
that  it  has  any  mcajiing  aiul  connexion, 
as  Spengcli  Uibcr  did  Poiiiik  p,  26  f., 
has  incontroverlibly  proved.  The  only 
sensible  explanation  is  this:  **Aftcr  di;*- 
posing  of  the  necessary  inlrotluctory 
questions  regarding  the  be^t  stale,  we 
must  discuss  this  best  stale  itself,  and 
must  treat  lir!>t  of  its  external  and  Ihen 


of  its  internal  requirements.**  Thus  the 
intermediate  reference  to  other  forms  of 
government  (whether  the  discussion  of 
ihcm  has  preceded  or  not)  is  out  of  place 
here  and  breaks  the  connexion.  There- 
fore Spengel  pronounced  the  words  in 
question  Kai  wepl  rdr  oAXac.T^rf/Doip^  to 
be  an  interpolation,  and  he  was  followed 
among  others  by  S  use  mi  hi.  *  Jlul  when 
Hildenbrand  p.  363  f.  and  TeichmuUer 
{Phihiogus  XVt,  p.  164  ff.)  pronounced 
*Hhe  other  forms  of  government  "  to  refer 
mther  to  the  olher  model  politics  or 
at  least  those  which  are  claimed  as  such, 
which  have  been  already  criticised  in  the 
Second  Book,  as  distinguished  from  the 
true  Aristotelian  model  stale,  .Spengel 
gave  his  adhesion  to  this  view.  Vet 
even  if  the  reference  back  to  these  is  less 
injurious  to  the  proposyed  connexion,  still 
it  is  an  inadmissible  interruption,  and 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  as  an  interpola- 
tion by  another  hand,  besides  that  for 
the  reasons  previously  slated  it  is  only 
the  former  explanation  of  them,  as  re- 
ferring to  all  other  states  except  the  per- 
fect state,  which  appears  possible.  But 
the  case  is  entirely  different,  if  cc.  1,3 
are  the  work  of  an  interpolator,  who 
mu!.t  then  also  l>e  the  author  of  c  4  {|  1  as 
far  as  wphrtpov.  We  need  then  only  add 
this  new  piece  of  awkwardness  to  the  rest 
of  his  sins,  and  we  shall  have  alter  all  to 
deciile  in  favour  of  the  latter  interpTe- 
tation,  that  the  words  do  refer  to  B.  H., 
since  the  interpolator  has  tacked  his  com- 
position on  to  tbi:  lirst  chapter,  the  first 
sentence  of  which  is  immetliately  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  Book  lit.,  so  that, 
as  we  have  already  staled,  Introd.  p.  48, 
he  either  found  or  made  a  redaction,  which 
contained  the  books  in  the  right  onler. 
At  any  rate  this  is  the  simplest  expla- 
nation ;  we  should  otherwise  have  to 
assume  that  these  wortLs  had  been  after* 
wards  interpolated  into  his  interpolation 
by  a  third  [jcrson,  who  must  already  have 
bc€ii    acquainted  with   the   order  of  the 

•  Id  Jahrb./,  PAii^,  ct.  1870,  p.  350. 
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55  r€poifJ\  (ipx^)  '^^^  XoiTrmv  eiTrelv  TrpwTov,  Troia^  rivaK  Bel  r^i?  vtto- 

%%ov   yap    ol6v   re    TroXireiap    yepicBai    Tfjv    dploTTjp    av€v    av^-  ^U 
/jLerpov    "^opT^yia^.       Biq    Set    TroXXa     wpovworeBeio-Oai     KaOdirep    ^* 
39  eiJ^^ojuei^oL'^r,     elvai     p>€¥Toi    p,r}S^p     rovrmv     dSvvarov.       Xeyw     Sk 
§  3  o^op   ir€pl   re   ttX^^oi;?    wo\it£p    Kal    ytipa^i.       wairep    ydp    mal  i 
*33^aTOt?    flXXot?     Bj^p^iovpyohM    otop    v<f>dpTr}     fcal    vavin^ym,    ieZ   Tt^u 

J/X17P  vwap-^iEtv  diriTTjSeiap  ovcrav  irpof;  rr^p  ipyatriap  (2<r^  ydp  dp  ^J 
avTT}  rvy^dpT}  TrapedKevaapiipT}  ^eXrtoi^  dpaytci}  Kal  to  yevopi^-  ^| 
POP  VTTO  T^?  re^i^?  elpai  KdXXtop)^  ovroi  Kal  Tut  ttoXitikm  koI 
5  T^  vopt^oGir^  Set  ti/i^  oiKelap  vXtjp  vwdp^eip  eViTJ?Seia>9  €')(pv<rap,  ^J 
'§4  €<7Tt  &€  TToXiTiKrj^  -^opTjyla*;  trpmrop  ro  re  ttXtjOo^  twp  dp--  ^H 
ffpwfrmp,  7r6<rov^  re  fcaX  irolov^  rtvd^  v'7rdp)(^€tp  Bel  (pvaet,  Kai  tcard 
r^p  ')(mpap  ci5«rat'T6>9,  Troa-fjp  re  elpat  Kal  irolap  rtpd  ravrrfp. 

oioprat    piip    ovv    oi    irXelarot    irpoa^Keip    p.€ydXf}P    €lpat    r^v »       h 
10  evSalfAOva  irokip*    el  Be  tout    dX7j&i^,  dypoovm  wota  p^eydXt}  Kal    ^M 

35  [rQy  Xw.vQtf]  SpengeL  See  Comm.  «.  (749).  If  these  words  take  up  the  sen* 
ience  1313b  37  d\A4  y^p  Tavrn  fiiw^.^i^i^s.  4  TretBofuvoi,  we  should  expect  ^x^ 
<S^>  Ttali'  \9ir^r  \\  36  wtpl  omittefi  by  MV  [Tf^i]  Suscm.'**,  perhnps  rightly  II 
37  y€tn^eff&ai  Susem.'*^,  /hr£  Williaoi*  ytvardtii  ?  Susera.  H  38  wpovTrorL$€9(9ai  Syl- 
burg  Susem.^  '\  pratsupponi  William,  probably  right,  unless  we  should  write  39  ciJ^** 
pAutK%^  as  Sylburg  suggested 

1326a  3ai>rTrIPP*Bk.  ||  4  icAXXtoK] /SArio*' M*  |1  7  [^ar i]  Sp«iigcl,  <:tA> 
irori  ?  Schmidt  correctly,  if  any  change  is  needed  ||  8  toitjjj'  Sylburg,  i^i^  It  Bk.* 
Susem*^  in  the  text 


Ixxiks^  in  which  they  have  come  down  to 
us.  If  we  omit  c  1 — c.  4  §  i,  <l/>XTf  ^^ 
XotT(j«'  ktK  naluirally  follows  itpou  c.  1, 
But  if  it  he  objeclcd  that  even  c.  i  in  its 
presenl  form  could  har<ily  have  made  jrart 
of  this  work  in  .\ri.Hiotle's  own  intention 
\^ii&tnn*  687,  711),  we  must  observe  that 
it  is  easy  to  give  to  what  follows,  dpxiT 
rwv  XoiirJif  htX,  a  place  immediately 
after  the  end  of  Hook  Ml.  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  or  deficiency  of 
meaningi  if  only  we  give  the  last  un- 
finished sentence  of  B.  lir.  to  B»  iv(vii). 
— as  has  been  done- -and  then  get  rid  of 
it  with  the  rest  of  c.  I.  of  B*  iv(vii). 
and  at  the  same  time  treat  the  words  tQhv 
XoiTiiJi'  in  §  I  as  the  interpjlator's  ad- 
dition. We  shuuM  then  translate  here : 
•^Our  Ix'ginning  is  a  statement  of  the 
necessary  external  conditions  Jkc."  Susem. 
(749)  Cp.  It.  I  %  1,  1160  b  36.  ^px^^ 
Si  xputTW  TotijWo**,  ^  ire/>  wi^vhtP  dpxv 


X^pftt.      With    this 
Plato  Ltnas  \ 


IV. 
on 


1.    6 


c.  4  §§  1—14,  cc,  5—7  :  inpC  T€  irXij 
0OWS    iroXiTMV    Kal 

compare  genendly  1 

%  2     38     X^P'IY^^]    ^*^^   " 
§  3*  12  55  ^  '4' 

8iA  &tt  iroXXft  ktX]  Cp.  II.  6  |  7  it. 
(202);  also  lu  I  §  I,  H*  (ii%)  and  the 
references  there  collectoL     Suskm.  (760) 

§  3  40  vnm*^  y^  ktXJ  The  analogy 
was  used  t.  10  §§1,3. 

§  4  Under  the  external  means  required 
for  a  city  comes  first  the  mass  of  the 
population:  how  many  ought  they  to  be? 
and  of  what  natural  character?  So  like- 
wise in  regard  to  the  territory :  how  Urge 
and  of  what  nature  ought  this  to  be? 

The  proper  number  of  the  inhabitants 
is  discussed  in  §^  4 — 14:  their  race  and 
mentnl  characteristics  in  c.  7. 

Tkt  tiu  of  the  idmi  a'/y:  c.  4  g§  4—14. 

1326a  ro  TToCa  lifyaXijJ  With  ^|  4 — 
6  compare  PL  AV/.  iv.  413  h:  itas  df  ti 
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§  6  woia  p,tKpa  7roXi<r.      xar   dpiOfiov  yap  ir\7)0o<:  toi'  €Voi/covpTCt>p  tcpl-  (IV) 
vova-i  T7)p  pLeydXTjv^  Bel  Si  p^aXXoi*  ^tJ  etV  to  ttX^^os^  €iV  Se  Bvva- 
fxiv  d7To0Xiw€iv*     ifTTi  yap  rt  xai  ttoXco?  Ipynp^  SaT€  t^p  twa- 
fL€Pf}v  TovTo  fidXt<TTa   n7ror€X€ti\  raimqp  olf}T€op  ehfat  fjL€yta'rt}Pj 

15  olov  *\7nrofcpdT7}v  ovtc  dvOpmtrop  dXX   tar  pop   etpai  /ietfci)   0jjcree- 
g  6  €1/   ap   Tt9   Tov   8ia<f>ep0PTo<^    Kara  to   ^iyeBo^   tou   cmfiaro'^,      ov  ■& 

p,i}p  dXXd  Kap  el  Set  tcpipup  wpo^  to  irXri&o^;  dwo^Xewopra^f 
ov  Hard  to  tv^op  irXfjOo^  tovtq  o17}T€OP  {dpayxaiop  yap  tam^ 
€V     Tal<;      voXeatp      virdp'xeip     koX     BovXmp     tipiBp^p      'iroXXmp 

10  Kal    fieroifcatp    koi    ^epciip),    fiW'    oo-ot    ^ttepo?    eial    TroXem^    fcal 
ef    c^p   (TvpifTrarai   woXt^    oiK^lmp    p,€p^p'     ?}    7^^    rovrayp    vwe- 
po-^rj    TOV    TrXifOov^    fieydXij^    woXeo)^    trijp^etoPj  ef    ^<f    Se  ^dpav- 
aoi    p,€P    i^€p-)(ppTai    TToXXol    top    dpt0p,op     owXiTai    St    oXiyoi,  (p,  ,03) 
TavT7}p    dBvparop    eipai    p,€ydX7}p'     ov     ydp    ravrop    p^eydXT}    T€ 

§  T  TToX*?    Kal    woXvdpdpafTro^,     ov  fiijp   aXXa   Kal  tovto    ye    ex  tcSi'  5 

16  epymp    ipavepop     &ti     j^aXeirov,     iVoj?     S*    dSvparop     evpop^titrdat 

I J  woia  added  by  F  M'  Ar„  omilteil  by  all  otlier  authorities  and  Bk.  ||  ta  dt  9i'] 
aXX'  tit  preferred  by  Thurot,  but  sach  variations  should  be  noted  without  correction. 
The  pas^iage  supports  R.  Scboll's  conjecture  at  1353a  11,  -covkz^  i^rai  ||  14  ^nfrioy 
omitted  by  H*,  [olrfrioy]  SuseinJ,  perhaps  rightly  ||  iS  roiijr^o*'  Camerarius  lik^., 
flj«4rWar  ?  Schmidt  ||  f«rwf  after  19  iroXfuiK  n-P*Bk.  ||  20  d^l  pJ pot  woXtus  3.p' 
pate:nl]y  r,  r6\€Uft  €iffi  fiipof  IP  ?^Bk,  ||  21  ^^iw  11^  FBk.  H  a5c»i/xVaXX4 
n',  a\M  fi^v  IP  ?^  Bk.     II     dX\4  toM  7c  xal  ?  Koraes 


us  d\rf&uys  fifybfTTj^,  Kal  idv  p^6»ov  j  x*^^**^^ 
Ttir  Trt>OTo\«pi,oi!fVTtity  (Eaton).  Plato  also 
criticizes  the  widespread  belief  that  a 
state  to  be  happy  must  be  large  and 
wealthy  Latvs  742  D  AT,,  cp.  7.^8  D^  E. 
It — 15  Comp.  Isocr.  V\L  13.  SUSEM, 
(701).    Add  vr.  81,  xv.  171  f.  (Newman)- 

§  0  II  ^1]  tl«  tA  irkijBof  ttf  Sk  &vva|ibiv] 
We  should  regard  not  so  much  their 
miml>erb  a^i  ihdr  ^jfticiency :  explained, 
in  the  next  line,  as  power  to  execute  the 
proper  task,  or  function,  of  a  city.  (In 
I  10,  a  38  it  is  rather  "essence/  cp.  c. 
t  §  t3|  1333  b  33*)  For  the  u^  of  8^ 
instead  of  the  more  usual  dXXdj  as  in  a  15 
o6k  avBpbJwov  dX\'  iarpdvy  cp.  Thuc.  IV. 
86.  I  ovx  iiri  KaKi^  iir^  4\fvthpd>^(i  Si^ 

15  •  IinroitpdTuvJ  VVc  have  no  certain 
informaiiun  concerning  l!ic  life  of  this 
most  renowned  of  Greek  physicians,  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  Of  the  numerous  works  bearing; 
his  name  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  the  only  genuine  ones  arc  the  ex 
cellent   descriptions   of   diseases,    which 


constitute  the  first  and  third  books  of  the 
'Epidemics,'  the  no  less  excellent  little 
work  'On  the  influence  of  air,  water  and 
locality,*  and  perhaps  *On  the  origin  and 
cure  of  diseases,'  and  the  fragment  *0n 
wovmds  in  the  head.*  Still  these  are 
enough  to  prove  the  ability  of  the  man, 
who  IS  rightly  called  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine.     SlTSEM.  (753) 

§  6  iH  KArdrd  rvj^ov  irXij0osJ  *We 
must  not  estimate  it  by  the  mass  of  any 
and  every  sort  of  people/  Comp*  c-  8 
§  8  ft.  (804)  and  vni(vj.  3  §  I  r  wavsp  ydp 
ovS^  ix  Tou  Ti'X^Tof  w\-^&ai't  t&Xis  yliftTaA 
nOrtMit  ou6'  i»  Ti^  Ti'x^tfri  XP*'*'V  ''»  ( *53  ^  t»)» 
SuSEM.  (753) 

20  Serov  |^>os...3j  fup<av|  *but  only 
count  thos*.e  who  form  an  integral  part  of 
a  city  or  the  parts  of  which  it  properly 
consists*:  sec  cc.  8,  g.     Susem.  (764) 

2 1  rovrmv  depends  on  w\Ti&9t>i. 

1^  otrXirai.]  Of  course  the  soldiers 
are  here  mentioned  only  to  exemplify  the 
organic  members  of  the  city  generally. 
Susem,  (755) 

§  7    a6    x'l^'^^i  CotiS  B'  dBvv^Tov] 


nOAITlKflN  H.  4. 
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T^v    Xlav    ^rrokvdvdponrov.      rmv    *yovv     BoKovamv    iroKiTtvetrBat  (1 

^aXeSf  ovBefilau  opwficp  ovirav  dp€ifjL€if}p  vpd<;  to  TrXijffo^. 
§  8  TovTO  Bk  SrjXov  Kal  Bia  rrj^  rmv  X6y&>p  7rt<TT€fiii^.  o  re  yttp 
30  uofiof;    ra^i^    riV    eari^    fcat     rtjv    €vvop.iav    apayKoiov    evra^lav 

elyat,    6    Bk    Xiav    vw^p^aXXmv    dpidfio^    ov    Bvvarat    fieri^eip 

Trifea><i*     ^e/a?    7^^    Brj     tovto    Bvifdp,€m^ 

avvi^ei      to      wfrv,        hn\      r6     yi      icaXAv 
§  e  fWSf     Y^Kcr^i.       Bto     teal     woXtv     r;?     p^^rd 
35  opos    vvdp'^eit  ravrytf   €li*at    KaXXlo'Tfji/    difajfcatop,   <e7rel    ra    ye 

KKoKov    iv    ttXtjOci     Kal    /Ae7£^€t     €tm6€    yipeadat,>    flXX*    ecrri  < 
.^6  Tt    Kal    TToXet*)?    peyidov^    p-irpoi'^    6ia7r€p    Kal    twp    aXXtop    irdv* 
§  10  TWif^    ^mwi*   tfyvTwv   opydvmv*    Kal   ydp   tovtwp   CKaarov   qit€   Xiap 

pLiKpov    ovT€    Kara    ^eyeflov    virepfidXXou    i^€i    r^)p   avrav    Si/i^a- 

p,ip,    d\X^    6t€    fiiv    2Xcuy    €aT€pT}fjLitfov    iarca    rris    <f>vQ'€(oi;    ctc 

19  re  omilled  by  M'P^i  very  likely  by  l\  perhaps  righlly^  [rt]  Sust^m.*  II  33  ^irei 
...34  T^ii'fffi^ai  transposed  by  Bocker  to  follow  ^^  avaytcaiov.  Sec  p.  87.  Schneider, 
who  first  saw  (he  <iiflficuUy»  propo&eil  to  trn^nsposc  the  whole  clause  or  to  bracket  iw 
irXii&ei  Kal     II     T&  y€]  M  r6  antl  34  [3iA]  Kijraes     1[     34  raXor]  iroXtT  F*  IP  and  P*  (ist 


hand)     It    i  Koracs,  most  Hkely  right     || 

Sparta  ami  the  iiinall  Cretan  cities  were 
the  typical  insttances  of  ciVo/iia :  Syracuse, 
and  to  a  less  degree  Athens,  of  the 
opposite.  Vet  Carthage  is  praised  for 
its  cotiiparalively  good  government  11. 
ti  §§  t,  1^  Thr  most  populous  cities  of 
the  Hellenic  world  in  the  fourth  century 
were  the  two  already  named.  Syracuse 
jnay  have  had  in  its  territory  800,000, 
the  numbers  given  for  Acragos  Diog. 
Laert,  VIJI.  63,  Holm  Gtsi/i.  des  SiciHtn^ 
II.  402  (Uiud.  xiu.  84  makes  the  free 
population,  exclusive  of  slaves,  200,000 
at  Acragas).  Corinlh,  Khotles,  Byzan- 
tium, and  larentum  came  next-  The 
glory  of  Miletus.  Saoros,  Sybaris,  Crolon. 
and  Acraga>  had  departed. 

§  8  30  vifi«  Totis  nt]  And  iroXi- 
Tcfo  — rd^it  Ttf  T^  ir<(!)i  tAi  d/>xit,  so  that 
this  vag^ie  notion  of  system  or  arrange- 
ment does  not  tell  us  much,  lid  1  tors 
compare  PL  Gorg.  k^oi^  e  ff.  esp.  504  u 
rah  bi  d^  TT}t  ^v\^s  rd^dcTt  Kttl  KOCfji/ffftai. 

3  2  0f  Cas  "ydp. . .  33  tA  imv]  *'  for  this  is  a 
task  for  tlivine  power*  such  as  hohls  this 
whole  work!  together."'  And  Ihis  although 
Aristotle  makes  the  whole  activity  of  the 
deity  consist  in  pure  thought»  vo^jtacwf 
rAijfftt,  thought  thinking  upon  itself.  For 
God  is  not  only  the  highest  and  ultimate 


36  TToXfrt  11'  P^  Bk.,  civi/afi  Ar.     Ij     38 


formal  and  final  cause,  but  also  the 
highest  and  ultimate  moving  cause:  see 
esp.  JA'/'a.  XII.  (A)  7^6,  1071  h  13  ^r 
TQiavTTft  aptL  f^6ij€ti>i  i^prrtjitvu  6  oD/Mtrd't 
Kal  7}  ^Lkrtj;  8  §  u>  1 074  b  3  rofm- 
d4ioTau  wapa  tutv  dpx<ilutv  &Ti.^,WfptJ^ti 
t6  0*iQv  Tjfv  6\7ftf  ^uijuf,      SuSF3t.  (756) 

§  9  34  ijt  j*fm  |i«7^eous  ktK]  *  which 
has  the  detinition  here  given,'  i.e.  ti'To^io, 
'entubineLi  with  a  certain  size/  hn\  to  y% 
KoX^v  »ctX  *  since  beauty  is  usually  found 
to  de|>entl  on  numljer  and  magnitude.* 

Comp.  Parr.  7  §§8,  9,  1450  b  34  in  r 
iwd  t6  «a\b»'  tcai  j^i^v  Kal  ciiro*'  irpdy^a  6 
irvv4ffrTiKf*^  ^k  ro^uJi'  06  jm>vo¥  ravra  Ttrarf 

fi^  rb  Tvxo»'  t6  yap  KoKhv  iv  fuyi&ei  koI 
rd^et  ia^Tiv,  5ii  oiht  ird^fUKpop  A»  rt  y^votro 
Ka\6if  ^i^...i^0Tt  irafitn4yf$(t:  Mtdt^  Xltl. 
(Ml  3  §  1 1»  1078  a  36  ToZ  U  xaXod  ^Uyte- 
ra  frdij  rdj^if  nai  <rr^^rrpia  nal  rb  wpto^. 
laiitoifi  Probi.  XIX*  38;  XVII,  l;  Nk^ 
Eth.  IV.  3  §  5,  IIJ3  b  6  Td  icdXXot  iw 
fieyd\<f}  cwfjiari^  ol  mx^fol  8(  ioTfioi  ««i 
ffijfifijrrpou  KaXoi  6'  oOt  Ed.  Midler  c^ 

84-1 
SlTSKM.  (707) 


I 


M.  pp.  84 — 107;   Zeller  11. 


cr  cv>*  c. 
'  765  f. 


Plato  PAik/n  64  D,  Mtrpiariyt  yd/i  jtol 

§  10    39    {cmpi^iUvov    ktX]    '  roblicd 
of  its  true  nature,'  le.  depraved,  like  the 
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ttXowv    oKw^t    f^vSe    Svoh*    tnaStOii/,  €t9   Bi  rl  /i€y€0o^    iK$op    ore 

%^h  fihf    Sta    ap^iKpoTTfra    ^avXrjp    irot.'qtru    Trjv    vavriXiav,    ore    Sk 

§  11  Sid    rrjtf    vwepffoXijv  *    o/iont)«?     Se     fcal    woXi^   fj    pL€v    ef     oKiycap  7 

Xtaif    ovfc    avrdpKf}^    (^    Se    TroXts:     avrapxe^),    tJ    Sf    €fc    rroXXSp 

arfav    eV    /i€i>    rot?    avayKaiOi<;    avrdpfCT}^,    ioawep     edifOKf     aXX 

5  ov  fr6Xt<:^    iroXiTeiav  yap    ov   pahtov   V7rapj(€iv^    rk   yap   arpaTT}^ 

70V    €<rTai    rov    Xlav    virep^aXkopro^    ttXt^Bov^,   tj    rk    f^^ipv^   fi^ 

XrePTOpew^ ;    Sw    Trptonjv    fih'    €ivat    TroXtv    dvay/caiotf    ttjp    i/e 

ro^ovTOV    7rX7]8ovf;    o    irpmroi*    irXfjBo^i    avrapKe^    77/jo?    xii     t^TjV 

€v    iari    Kara    ttjv    woXiTifcrji'    Koipwplau'     CfSe^exai    8e    fcal   tjJi/ 

lo  ravTTjv     v7r€p0dXXova-ap      /card     'jrXrjdo^     €it'at     [fiei^m]     TraXiu^ 

§  12  aXXa  TOUT*  oik  etrrtVf  Sa^wep  €i7ro/J.€P^  dopttrrop.      rt?   8'  iarlv  o 

T%    virep^oXT}^    J5po?,  €k    ra>p    cpymp    iBelv    pa8iop.     eiai  ydp  at 

7rpd^€i^    rt}^     TToXfM?     rwp    fieu    dp^oprmp    rt^p    B'    dp-^op^iprnp^ 

1 13  iip^opTO^    8'    iwlra^t^    Kal    Kpitri'^     epjop'     trpo^     Be    to    tcpipew  fp^  "*3^ 

15  7r€pl    rmp     StKaicop     Kal     Trpo?     to    rd^     ap^av    Biup€pL€tp    Kar 

1516  b  ^  q  Si  Tvo\it  aihapKct  omit  led  hy  P^'*  IP  At.     II     4  ^v  after  roii  p* •a-^S'' V* 
Bk.     If     ciVTdpKTft^  <iai'TapKyft  8ii>  taairep  Urof  ot  m'rdpKTji^  wawtp  <.hi^  f <S'*'Ot  Jack- 

son,  perhaps  rightly  II  5  roXtrefai']  iraXi  P--^,  roXfrij*  S**  V*  ||  8  ^v  after  9  f^ 
n'  P*Bk.  II  10  [^u^iMs]  Schneider  Bk.*  SchxnitU  would  transpose  thus:  /tieifw rairnrr 
<«a2>'.     Presumably  p^ti^  Is  a  variant  or  gh^ss  upon  yirfp^dWoLi^ra*'  icarA  iF\rf&o% 


dit^aptii¥d.  of  K  5  §  5  (cp.  I.  1  §  13  M.  38), 
*  or  stunted/  in  poor  mndition. 

40  irXoEov  <rfri0oi|ALatov]  A  1>oat  a  span 
long. 

4  [  avhk  Svoiv  iTTtiECoiv]  nor  yet  a  boat 
two  furlongs  long:  com  p.  Poef.  7  §  9» 
1 451  ft  It  olov  fi  p^vpitiiif  trm^itMiv  rtj;  fi^oc. 

§  11  t^ifih  7  d|iACws  84  leoil  irdXit] 
Comp.  A'lV.  £■///.  IX,  10  §  3.  IJ70  b  51 : 
^    I'd'rti'    Ti   fiirpotf    teal   i^XiKoO    itX-^&ovi, 

irwv  y4t>oiT*  duf  TToXif*  0^'  ^ic  5^* a  jwfpia- 
Sw*-  /n  ir<5\tr  iffriy  (Eaton).  SUSEM. 
(758) 

3  auTOfKCi]  See  i.  1  §  ti  w.  (ij), 
also  «.  (136},  Uh  t  §  U  (447)1  9  §  »4 
(560),  TV(viiK  5  I  I  (7^4)»  »  8  8  ('*04}- 
busEM,  (7Bi) 

4  avrdpintf,  m^^r^^  l9voSt  dXX'  ov 
ir^Xisl  See  «.  (n)  and  11.  2  §  ^^j  w.  ("5i)* 
SusKM.  (760) 

5  ov  ^Swv]  The  lai^er  the  city  or 
canton  state  l>ecnoies,  the  more  difiicuU 
is  the  working  of  the  constitution.  Baby- 
lon, like  all  Peloponnesus  (u.  6  §  6,  in. 


3  §  5),  has  passed  Ihe  liniils  within  which 
civic  unity  is  possible.  Such  an  over- 
grown city  or  canton-state  must  lie  treated 
as  an  Itfrot :  or  possibly  that  is  what  he 
contemplates  in  ni-  14  §  1  (^AXet  teal 
X^^PQth  The  problem  which  to  Aristotle 
seemed  almost  insoluble  wa^  solved  by 
eventSt  as  the  federal  system  became 
developed ;  the  Achaean  league,  an  iO*'ott 
included  for  a  while  all  Peloponnesus  in 
political  unity,  Polyb.  11.  37.  ri. 

7  wpwTTiv]  primitive,  earlllesl  as  b  8 
TpQrov.  The  term  is  applied  to  oUiat 
Kiltfiij  [.  1  §  5.  So  in  the  defmition  De 
Ant  ma  n.  i  §  6,  411  b  5,  Tpumj  iyrtXi- 
X^ta  trdttmr^  (ftvtnKoif  6pyaPiKoD. 

§  12  14  lir(T«(|is  Kal  KpC<rtf]  Cp. 
Vl(rv).  15  §  4,  fiohtara  5*  dpx^s  Xem-iiw 
Tai'Tcif  dcratf  dwodiboTot  ^v\ti'*ffa<r0al  rt 
wfpl  Tu^u>f  Kal  icpiif  at  hai  ewira^at^  xal 

TdTo*-  /<rrii',  /*,  (1349  b}.  SUSEM.  (761) 
Similarly  PL  PoHtifus  j6o  fl,  (fv^whsKjit 

Si  i(piTiK6lf. 
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noAiTiKnN  a  4. 
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d^lap  dpayfcatov  ypmpl^€tp  dXkijXov^,  iroiol  rtpif:  eltn^  rav^  (1V> 
TToXlra^t  oSv  3x0 1/  tovto  fir)  a-v^ffaw€c  ylifetrdai,  (^ai/Xoi? 
dvayKt^  yiveadai  tA  irepl  rci^  <^PX^^^^  ^^^  "''"^  KpLtret^. 
19  wepl  d^^orepa  yap  ov  Bifcatop  avroax^Bid^eiv,  owep  iv 
\  14  T^  TToXvapOpeaTTia  rrj  Xiap  vwdp^^ei  <f)av€p£^.  er^  Se  ^€pov^  g'| 
Koi  fieTQifcois  pdSiop  fi€TaXafi0dpeiif  tjJ?  7roXiT€ia^*  ov  ydp 
"^aXeircp  t6  Xap0ap€ip  Bid  tjjp  vTrep^oXtjp  jov  nXTjffovi.  Stf- 
Xop  roipvp  (w?  ovro^  itrri  TroXeta^  2po9  dptaro^j  ^  fieyi<rrr}  tov 
wXi}6ovK    virepffoXr}    Trpo^    avrdpiceiav    f&>i7?    etJcri;i/07rT09. 

5  lT€p\     fJL€P     OVP     p,€y€6oV^     TToXfOJ?      Simpltrffdi     TOP     rpOTTOP     TOV* 

^6  TOP'     TrapaTrXTfirlm^    8e    teal     ra    wept    ttJ?     ')^mpa^    ^X^**      TC^l  V 
/AC J/    ydp    Tov    woiap    Tipd,    ^rjXcp    ort    tijp    avTapKea-TaTffP    wd^ 
Ti<:    dp    i7ratP€4Te£€P    (ToiavT7fp     8'    dpaytcatop    elpai     rrjp     nav- 
TOif^opop'      TO      ydp      TTiipTa      vwdp'^eip     xal      Beurffat      ^tiBeui^ 

30  avTaptce^y     wXi^0€i    Be    teal     /xeye^et    ToaavTr}P    mare    BvpaaOai 
Tov^    oixovPTaK     ^f}P     axoXd^opTa<?     iXevdepimfi     Sfia     koI     <r€o- 

10  wiAuav&pbtwi^  T^]  w0M*tLtf0pthwtit  Susem.^,  futj^  valde  multontm  hoininum  WUliam 
Ij  ij;  [n-Afwf]  Spengel,  tf/noy  <.Tf\'i  j^fr^{<fjf\\^  SchneiJer,  both  unnecessarily  |1  14  lyrot 
tv^yjdTp-Qi  P'  (corr,"^)  and  P*  (a  later  hand),  a  gloss  from  1317  a  3  ||  26  rA  omitted 
|jy  pLflgbyh  II  ^y  ^^y^  <^i:>  Spengel,  rivk  <Sd  tlycu  r^y  x^pa*'>  Scaliger,  but 
wB.f  Tisatr  iTaofiffeuv  should  be  understood  from  what  follows  j|  t«w]  to*  Bk.*  by 
a  mi^pnnt 


I  IS  r  7  flk  ©irov. . ,  1 8  KpCtnii]  Tofrro  = 
TO  yviiipl^€ivd\\yf\f>vs.  A  genuine  Athenian 
sentiment ;  not  only  daes  Plato's  judg- 
ment agree  with  this  {Laws  W  738  E,  oirsat 
Sbf  (piXofppovufVTai  dW^Xoirt  fter^L  &iHTtQif  Koi 
yyiijpi^iifcnVf  ov  jutetfoi^  oviili'  iroXft  d'ya^S^o*',,  17 
yvMipi^oiti  oi'to^*  avToif  tlyat.  owov  y^  ^i*j 
ipurt  dAXiJiXot!  i<rrly  d\\T^\bJv  iv  rocr  rpoxoiS 
dXX4  tfjforflf^  oOt'  dy  rifijjf  riyf  d^lat  ofh* 
Apx^Ji^  oOrtMKTttitOTi  Tif  Av  t^  ir/Mtnynroiiffij* 
dp^cj;  nrj'xoJ'o*)*  but  Thucydides  also  re- 
marks, VI lu  66  §  3.  that  during  the  reign 
of  terror  under  the  Four  Httndred  people 
were  afraid  to  communiovte  their  sus- 
picions to  one  another  5t4  ro  pUytBo^  rrp 
xdXf  (iJ-r  Ktil  TTjii'  dXXi^Xu^  iLyviiKridv  (Eaton). 
SUSF.M.  {763} 

19  w5  Sdcabov  atiToirx<St«t*^v]  ^*it  is 
not  fair  to  pronounce  off-hand."  Know- 
ing the  giuiind  of  his  objection  to  oa  er- 
populous  cities,  we  can  argue  (as  in  a 
similar  case  previously,  sec  on  III.  5  §  5) 
that  his  own  principles  require  him  to 
withdraw  it  where  increased  facilities  of 
communication  have  enabled  men  to  Mit- 
mount  this  difticulty, 

I  14     13     i)  ffcf^tm|,,,^4  tvcruvOTrros] 


*the  largest  excess  of  population  which 
will  promote  independence  of  life  and 
yet  can  be  taken  in  at  one  %iew.*  This 
closely  corresponds  with  the  decision  prc> 
nounced  by  Aristotle  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  a  poem,  and  the  size  of  a  work 
of  art  generally,  Pi>€i.  c.  7  §  io«  1451  a 
3  ff'  '3  S  5  1459  a  50  ff.  14  §  5.  1459  b 
18.  Comp.  R?ut,  111*  9  §  6,  1409  b 
17  ff.  (Eaton).  Also  c*  5  §  3  below  with 
n,  (768).    SusEM.  {7ft3) 

c.  5  deals  with  the  territory.  //  should 
bt  sufficient  Jar  the  support  of  the  inhtshii' 
ants  Without  external  sttppties,  |§  I,  a; 
compact  and  easily  defensibie^  §  3;  m$d 
li/ith  direct  access  to  ihr  ww,  |  4* 

§  1  30  aihiQ4»ie«f]  *  Independence  * 
implies  that  the  soil  produces  all  ihe 
necessaries  of  life.  See  i.  7  §  12  ^.  (11), 
and  the  references  in  n.  (7^9)'  Susem. 
(7M) 

■«rXi]6ci  6i  KoX  [MYJdnl  'in  extent  and 
magnitude ' ;  mucnness  and  greatness  are 
here  nearly  synonymous. 

31  l^TJycrxoXdJovTtis]  Cp,  x*^P«5  3<V<i 
Tat%  ToaoLTOij  <*^  ITT  dpyoi  l^p^^ovrai^  II. 
6  §  6  «.  {101);  5oiCct  Tc  7^  eviaifjioyla  iv  rf 
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fi€Vf    ifar^poif    iTrifT/cewriotf    aKpt^iarepov,    orav    2X«9    '""^pl    "t^ij- 
<r€GJV    jtcat    T^^    Trepl    t?}i'    ovaiav    evwapiafi    cvp^^aiini    iroietaBai 

35  five  lap,  xo59  Set  *cal  rtVa  rpoTrov  €)(^tv  wpn^  rijv  ')(prja^iv 
avTTjp'  woWai  yap  irepl  Ttfv  axeyfrw  Tavrr^u  eialv  dfi^t- 
a-^T}rija-€i^  Bii  tov^  IXrcopra^  i<f  exarepap  rov  ^lov  r^if  vTrcp- 
0oXt]P,  tov^  p.€if  eVi  Tt}p  y\iaj(^p6r^Ta  to^?  Se  eVt  rr}v  rpvt^rjv. 

%  3         TO     S'     eJSo?    Tjjf    ')(wpaq    ov    ^aXeTrii^    eiVctJ^    (Set     8*     ei/ta  2 

40  W€i0€a0ai    Koi    toI^    irept    rrjv    cTpar^yiav    €p7reipoi<i)f    Zn    ^7} 

p.kv     TO  £9     iroXefiioi^      eii'ac     Syae/t^oXo/*     avroU     S*     eifi^oBop. 

j»7  a  £Ti    S*    mcirep    ri    ttXijOo'^     to    tcui/    avBpwrr^v     €(pap.€P    evavpo- 

TTTOP    etpai    BeiPr    ovrta     teal     rrjp     x^P^^'     ^^     2'     eva-vpoTrrap 

TO    €u^ot}ff7]TOP    eipai    tj}p    '^(wpap    iarip. 

T^9  &€  woXemf;  rrjp    BeatP  €t    ;^i}  77-01  eti^  /taT*  ei;;^Tjj/,  wpos  re 
5  T^y    fldXaTT^i/    TrpotTTj/cet     xelaffai    KaXm    wpo^    re    Tt)P    ^^eupai/.  (p,  104) 

§  4  eh  fiep  a  X€^5et9  opo?  (SfZ  7fip  tt^o?  ta?  ifc^oTjdeiaf;  icot- 
pffp    etpat    rwp    rinrmp    awaprmpy     6    Se   Xqitto^    7rpo9    Ta9    Tmv 

32  TovTo  L'  Ar.  Aid.  ||  tA*  Sftov  omitted  by  11*  Ar*  (supplied  by  corr,*  in  P")  || 
38  r^v  before  y\iaj(p&rrp-a  omitted  by  P*.*!!''  ||  4T  tAiv  rmi]  roh  fjiw  ?  Suscm.  (cp. 
V.  L  J  326  b  4) 

1317a  I  f^^apuv  after  eMvowrov  II'P*Bk.     ||     6  fiiif  <:o^if>   Schneider 


^^Acy,  A'ir.  iE"//i.  X.  7.  6. 

|XcvOcpC(i>$  i£^  Kal  crik>4p6v«»v]  **at 
once  wilh  liberality  and  temperance": 
cp.  H,  6  §8  /;.  (106) J g  9«f/,  fio^  bj307); 
also  IL  7  §  7  '^  (337  b),  and  vi(iv).  n 
§§  3,  4  «.  O190  b).     SUSEM.  (76a| 

§  2  33  ^rr^l^cv]  An  un fulfilled  pro- 
mise ;  there  is  no  such  treatment  o 
political  economy.  See  Infrod.  p.  49 
»'  (4)^  53  «■  (^)-     SusKM.  {T6fl) 

36  e^l+^o■pT|T^^^f^s]  '  For  there  are 
many  Cfinlrnversic?;  on  this  subject ;  be- 
cause of  those  who  urge  us  to  one  or  the 
other  extreme  in  life,  to  parsimony  on  the 
one  hand  and  to  luxury  011  the  other/ 
Presumably  written  works  are  intended. 

37  virippoX-qv]  excess,  extreme,  as  in 
c.  I  §5.  1313  a  38*  vi(iv).  II  §  10  Tdr 
ha^ria^  tfwipfioXdt,  Cp-  c.  i  §  7i  1323  b 
It,  II.  9  §  24  in  Uatra  vwep^AXK^t  ^wl  td 
ffK\vf*&v]  and  jV.  E.  l\\  i  §  39,  1121  b  27 
{u^v6^ta^fTal     5'     dirh    riff    Imtp^ttXrff    ToVf 

^3  4f  Totf  woXf p.£oif  -  fvftoBov]  *a 
dinBcull  country  for  the  etieiny  lo  invade, 
but  easy  for  the  citizens  to  quit/  Comp- 
c,  1 1  §  3  if*  (848).     SusEM.  (7ft7) 


1327  a  1  I^Mip^  nfo-uv^TTTOv  ttvatj 
See  c.  4  §  14  w.  (763K     SusEM.  (T68) 

**  We  say  of  the  territory,  as  we  said  of 
the  population,  that  it  should  be  such  as 
can  be  taken  in  at  one  view;  meaning 
thereby  that  reinforcements  can  easily  be 
marcheit  for  the  defence  of  every  part 
of  it." 

4  Kar  fi^X^H  *  If  we  are  to  fix  upon 
an  ideal  site' :  comp.  n,  (1 28):  *a  position 
favourable  for  access  to  the  sea  and  for 
communications  by  land  is  imperatives^ 
Sl^sem.  (769) 

§  4  6  cl«  |Uv  6  XfxBtU  ^p«f]  ''  One 
defining  principle/'  see  «;  on  iii*  9  g  1 
'*  U  that  just  mentioned*':  t&  (v^o^ffTrroif 
eXvai :  *'tbe  city  must  be  equally  in  com- 
munication with  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  defensive  purposes/*  This  h  ex- 
panded c.  6  §  3,  a  21  —  23*  Jcwi^V  €ltfai  = 
facilem  aditum  hal>ere  ad  omnes  locos 
Bonrtz  /m/.  Ar,  s.  tK 

7  &  Gl  XoiiTOt]  '*  And  the  other  is  that 
it  should  be  easy  of  access  (rA  <t>ra/>a- 
xdfiiffToif  (Ivax  T^^y  x^P^*'}  f'>r  the  convey- 
ance of  the  prtxluce  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
of  material  like  timlier,  or  any  other 
similar  material  in  which  the  country  may 
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yiifofiivmv      Kapirmv      TrapawofLird^,      en     Bk      ttjk      'Trepl      ft'Xa 

vXt}^;,      k&u      €1      TLva      aWijif      ipya<riav      tj      p^ftipa      rvy^aifof. 

6  K€KT7ffiii*7j     ToiavTTjv     evirapaKopiKTTOv.  W€pl     Se     T^^ 

T  r  7rpo9      TTJv       6a\aTrap       fcoiPd^pias,      irorepov       w<f>e\ifio^       rai^  ^ 
evi^opovpieyai^       TroXeaiP       rf      ^\a0€pn,       ttoXXoI       Tvyy^apoutnv 
ap>(fiia0t}TovpTei'      to     t€      y^ip      iirt^evovadai      Tiva^      iv      a\- 
Xotv      TedpafipLeuovi:      iHtfiot^      dp-vpLtpopov      ^aaiv      elvat      'rrp6<i 

15  Tvjp  evvofiiap,  fcal  rriv  woXvavSpmirmv'  ylvea-Bai  fiev  yap 
€/£  rov  -y^TjaGai  tt}  ffaXnaaj}  hairi^Troirra^  koI  Se^^o/xei^av? 
ifiTTopfov    wXijBofi,    vwevavrtav    S'    elvae    tt/jo?     rh    *rroXiT€V€a0ai 

%^  ncaXo)^.  ^Ti  fi€v  ovv,  el  ravra  p>^  trv/jL^atvei,  ffiXnop  ical 
TTpQ^    n(T^riX€tap    tcol    wpoK     evTTOpiap    Twp ,  dvayKalfop   f^ere^eip 

^^njv    iroXip    ical    t%    ^oiJp^?    <Kal>    TTf<;    6aXaTT7}<;,    ouk    a&i/Xoi/, 

§  3  fcai  ynp  wpo^  ro  paop  <f)€peip  roi)?  TroXefiov^  €v0OT)0fJTOV<; 
eJpai    Bet    tear      tl^^^orepa    rov^    atoffTja-ofJiipov^,    koI    Kara    ytjv 

8  The  punctuation  (a  camma  after  rapairoMirit  instead  of  a  period,  and  no  comnm 
after  10  ToiavmiA  Jackson  followed  by  Welldon  H  9  rvyx^J^  P^»  rxtyx^^^  P*  i^**  II 
10  ToiatVTjy  before  K€Knmlv7i  M'P^  before  ^  X*^P^  P  If  [ii'</l.,»t327  b  tS  rovror] 
Broughton;  see  Cotnm.    II    1 1  iroXXol  Camerartus  and  possibly  M' P^  (ist  hand):  for 

M'  has  iro  \  i*e.  wnWa  or  iroWd^  and  P'  has  iroXX  [with  a  written  xQty  snuUI  juid 
apparently  an  erasure  after  it)t  itdXX A  T  HT*  Bk J  P*  (corr.)  and  perhaps  M"  |!  14 
tlwxki  0a<7i  Tl'-'FBk.  II  17  hr'  hoMtlar  U\  Cnrtpoi^iop  P*  C*'  ||  20  H^  irAXii^ 
omitted  by  P  M*  ||  r^»  Xt^/»at  <*ral>'  Bojesen  (see  c.  5  §  ii.  c.  11  §  i),  rV  X^P*** 
r  11  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.'  in  the  text  ||  11  raXifiovt  Sylburg,  woKt^out  Pn  Ar^Suscm.' 
in  the  text 


tmde  "  (Welldun)*  ireirfTjfffla*  ipyairldv  ti- 
rof-to  have  acquired  a  trade  in  any 
staple  commodity. 

c.  6  T/w  aJ^kJHiagt  and  disaiivattta,^ 
of  proximity  to  the  sea. 

Com  p.  A.  I^ng  irtirotiudoty  Eisay$ 
p.  71.  Broughton  maintains  that  c.  6  is 
not  by  Aristotle*  but  is  wholly  the  M*:>rk 
of  some  Peripatetic,  which  A  pell  ikon  or 
Andronikos  firiit  insertet]  in  this  place. 
Com  p.  n.  (7ooJ>  and  on  the  other  side 
nn.  (88 u  931).     Susfm. 

pTiTOirvTfsl  See  Plato  laws  \\\  705  A, 
706  d, ;  cp.  Xit.  950.  But  in  Aristotle*^ 
account  of  the  opinions  held  by  represen* 
latives  of  this  \new  there  are  some  thing!* 
not  to  1>e  found  in  Plato:  accordingly  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  other  writers  also 
in  view.  At  a  later  time  Cicero  *  is 
wholly  in  agreement '  with  such  opinions^ 
Di  Rei*iib.  i\,  c.  3  f.  'Aristotle  looks  at 
the  question  more  impartially  *  (Oncken) 


and  really  goes  as  fnr  as  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  go  with  his  narrow  theories 
upon  Political  Economy.  But  of  course 
even  he  was  greatly  ham|>cred  by  them. 
See  tin.  (771.  774).     Susem.  (770) 

13 — 18.  Objections:  (1)  the  con* 
tinued  residence  of  aliens  brought  up 
under  alien  laws,  and  (2)  the  popu loudness 
of  seaport-town>t,  are  prejudicial  to  good 
government.     See  Lcnos  iv.  704  D. 

^toptow  that,  ywvr^t]  sc.  r^i*  ToKvasf- 
OfuawitLV.  A  large  |)Opulation  is  the  result 
of  their  traffic  by  sea.  The  participles 
are  accurv.  as  subiects  of  xpw^a*. 

§  3  [8  ft  ravra  p.v|  irvjiipaCvfii]  apart 
from  these  results. 

10  "that  the  city  should  communi- 
cate both  with  the  land  and  the  sea/' 
This  sense  seems  certain  from  25  d^0o> 
ripuiv  ^€rixov*^vif, 

\%  21  4^pciv]  To  resist,  iK-ar  the 
brunt  of  an  attack » 
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Kai    Kara     ffdXarrap'     Km     Trpo?    to    S^iXa^ai     toi^    i'lriTiBe^i-  (V) 

54  vov<i,    el    fij}    tear*    a^^m    hvvarop,    uXKa     Kara    $ar€pop    virtip- 

?4f€t    fj^aWop    d^<poT£pa>p    ^ere^outriv.     oaa    t     ap    fJL'fj    rvy^avj} 

wap      avToiK     oirra,      Se^ao'dai     Tavra     fcal     ra      trXeovd^opra 

rwv    ytvQfiit'lat*     itcirifi^aa-Qai     rmv     dvayKatmP     itiriv,        avr^ 

jAp     iptTTOptKijp,     aXX'     ov     Toh     aXkot^     Sei     elvai     ttjv    woKip' 

ot      Se     7rape')(Qpr€^      cr^a^      avTOV^      wdatp     dyopdu      TrpotrGhov  5 

30  xAptP     rmjra     •Trpdrrovo'iu'      i}p     Si     p,rj     Set     ^oXiv     rotavrr}^ 

p^eri-^etp    wKeove^taK,     ovS'     ip^iropioi*     hel    fcefcrfjuSai     romvrop, 

1 5  €7rei   Se  xai   pup   op(2f£€J'   woXXai^    v^rd p')(^ov<Ta>   teal   ')(mpai<i  Kal 

iroX^atv      iwipeta     Kal      Xipbepa^      €if<^tm^      Keifieva      Trpo?      ti}p 

TToXtf,     f3o"Te    fir]T€     ri     avr^    vip.eip     narv     pfjre    iroppm     Xiap^ 

35  aXXn      fcparetaOai      ret'^eiTi      xal      roiovTOi^      dXXois      ^pvpLawi^ 

<fyaP€pop    (ii<i     el    p^cp    dyadov    rt     a-vp^^aivet    yiveaOai     Sid     rfjs 

Koira»i/tas    avrmp,    vwdp^ei     rfj    woXct    ToifTo    to     dyaBop,    el    Bi  (p.  it>s) 


14  aXV  ti  W,  d\\d  y€  SchneUler  ||  30  i?»'  P*^^  V^AUl.  antl  apparcnlly  Ar.  H 
31  i^el  S^l  ^Tft^Tj  rPAr*.  iird  3i^j  GoUling  ||  irripxot^oi  Kal  Welklon,  vwdpxwra 
Congreve  Suseni.''*i  ufrdpxov  teal  V  IT  Bk.^  vwdpxttf  Kal  Schneider  Bk.'  l|  54  eifitip 
mVA  rd  r  At.  Siisem^^^  a{rr6  t^  after  a  lacuna  P*  (ist  hand),  to  a{rr6  {ah-^v  P*) 
v/^eiv  other  authorities  and  P*  (later  hand).  Either  may  \fC  correct.  Cp.  Busie 
p,  38. 


13  leal  wp^  TO  pXaifrai]  Cp.  c.  11 
§  Ji  «.  (855).  SrsEM.  (771)  Also  ji.  6 
§8. 

14  tGOTd  AdlTfpov]  *  in  one  of  the  two 
ways,  if  both  are  at  their  command/ 
{pierixoi^fFtv  dJLlh'c  plur.  of  the  participle.) 

§  4  17  rmv  dva^Kafwv  ia^v]  Partt- 
tive  genitive  :  *  h  ntie  among*:t  necessary 
conditions':  so  li.  n  §  lo*  1173  a  3.^. 
This  periphrasis  enables  Aristotle  to  avoid 
the  hiatus  of  ^jfir/^^aff^at  dvayKatov, 

avrj  ydp  IfiTropuoiv  ktX]  *  For  it 
ought  to  carry  on  trade  in  its  own  interests 
exclusively  antl  not  for  the  advantage  of 
others/  This  dictum  strikes  at  the  root 
of  free-trade  legislation  (Eaton),  Si^SKM* 
(773) 

Thirty  years  ago  our  other  English 
commentator  ConKreve  uncompromisingly 
denounced  this  dictum  r  **Any  theory 
like  this  of  Aristotle'^s — such  as  the  mer- 
cantile and  protective  system  of  later 
tiiDes,-^ which  aims  at  exclusiveness,  is  to 
be  ccjmdemned  as  a  direct  attack  on  the 
real  interests  of  mankind."  Even  now 
how  large  a  part  of  civilized  mankind  is 
in  AristolIe*s  position  and  fails  to  discern 
I         its  real  interests  in  this  matter. 


H. 


29  wd(riv  dYO|Milvl  *  a  universal  mart.* 
This  exactly  tlescril>es  the  situation  of 
Athens  as  the  sole  mart  e.g.  of  corn  from 
the  Black  Sea.     Cp,  Xen.  /?*'  I'Wf.  3. 

3  r  ovS*  Ijfciropiov]  The  ideal  city  is  not 
ii«;elf  to  be  such  a  place  of  tradCt  nor  is 
it  to  liave  a  commercial  seaport  of  this 
kind, 

§fi  3*  Iir(l84...33  ^fviwi]  *^ This  was 
the  situation  of  Peiraeeus,  Cenchreae, 
Lechaion,  Notion  fcp.  viti(v).  3  §  15  «. 
f54i],  Nisaea,  Pegac,  Patrae»  Argos " 
(Eaton).     SusEM,  (77$) 

35  Tft)(«oa]  As  the  long  walls  con* 
necting  Feiraeeus  with  Athens.  Lechaion 
witb  Corinth,  and  Nisaea  with  Mcgara. 

37  it  8^  Tt  pXa^tpi^v]  '*^  while  any 
harm  they  may  cause  it  is  easy  to  guard 
against  by  prescribing  and  defining  in  the 
laws  who  are,  and  wtio  are  not,  to  enjoy 
mutual  intercourse."  Here  then  even 
Aristotle  adopts  the  principles  of  Plato's 
policy  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
foreigners,  /.a^^'s  xu  950  AT.,  csp.  951  i>- 
953  E  (Eaton).     Sirsp.M»  (T74)  Plato 

would  exercise  a  strict  surveillance  on  nil 
who  enter  or  leave  the  country  :  comp*  n. 
(375)  on  the  Spartan  ^tmjKoffiixi. 

32 
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ffKa0€p<^v,      <f>v\d^aa-0ai     paBiou 


049      POfJkoi^      ^pa^o 

39  f^ol   htopi^opTa^    rlva^;    ov  Bet   /ral   rlpa^  iTTtfitfryetrBai    Bel   'rrpi^ 

§  6  aXXTjXot^?,  Trepl    Be    r/Jv    pavrncr}^    Bvvafieci}^:^    ori    fiiv « 

^€\Tt(TTop  vitup^iiv  p^€)(pi.  Ttvo^  ttXtJ^oi/?,  ovfC   aBfjXov    {ov   yap 

1327  b  fiovop    avTOt^    aXXa     /cat    tc5i'    TrXrjaiop   ritrl    Bel    real    <f>ofi€pov^ 

elpai     fcal     Svvaa-0ai     ^OTjBelp^     ma-Trep     Kara     yfjif,     teal     icaTa 

§  7  BaXarTapY    wept    Be   irK'^ffovf^   tjBt}    real   ^(yeffcv^   Tfj^    Bwdpret^^ 

TavTTj^    wpo^    TOP    fflop    dirocrxeTrTeop    t%   TToXeoxf*      el   p,€v    yap 

5  7jyep.onf(dv    xal    woXitikov    f/Jo-rrat    ^lov,    dvayKalop    tcaX    rav- 

rifV     rrjp     Bvpa^tp    v7rdp')^€ip      irpo^      rd^     irpd^ei^     trvp^^Tpop, 

T>)f     Be     woXvavOpmiriap      TTfp     yipo/j.4pt}P     irepl     top     pavTtfCOP  7 

o^XoF     ovK     dpwyKaiop     virdp^etp     rat?     woXeaiP,       ovBep     y€^p 

§  8  avTom    fj-epo^    eipitt     Bet    ttj^    iroXf  qi?.       to    fiep    yap    iTn^art- 

to  fcop    eXevGepop    xal    Tmv    we^evopTmp    eaTU%    o    tcvpiop    e<m    Koi 

xpaTei     TTJ^     pai/TtXlas^       wXf}dov<; 

Kal    TWP    Ttjp    ')^mpap    yetiypyovPTOip, 

xal      pavTmp.       opa^fiep      Be      tovto 

olov    Tjf    woXet     Tmv    'HpaKXewTWp^ 


i 


oe     vwap'^opTo<:     irepioitcmv 

a<f>0opiap    dpayfcalop     elvai 

xai     ruif     vTrdp-^ov     rtatp, 

TToXXri?     yap     iKTrXfipovat 


t$  Tpiijpei^    KefCTTifiepoi    r&J   f^eyWei   irokw   eTepwv   ififieXearipav, 

J33jb  I  avroU  M'  P^-^'^Akl,  1  ir\7}jiutf  P-'*  II  koI  ipo^tpods  €hcu  tnLnsposetl  to 
follow  7  ^or^&<iv  by  Cainerarius  and  I^mbiii.  perhaps  rightly  II  5  woKfUAn^t^ 
Schneider  (in  the  trnnslniion)  llk.%  <:m»?  M^J»'o^>  r<jXiTtcic  ?  Schneider,  which  may 
also  be  right.  His  proposal  to  bracket  coi  woXirtKbv  Is  not  commendable  |[  8  dpx^iif 
?  Schlosser  (wrongly)  II  f}V$4y  H*  Hk.,  oi'a^  TM*  \i  9  At/por  omitted  l>y  L'C*Ald. 
W"  II  15  Jcai  added  after  3^  by  11^  Bk.  \\  14  TjpaKXfturrQi^  P<"*S»»V*  [J  15  ^- 
8(€ffT4f>ai'  Sepulve<la,  and  V  apparently  had  KOirnffxitfiji  w6\€w  tQ  ^rfiBti  Mpntw 
iptit^fipat  {afdijicata  civitnft'  magnitttdim  aliis  coHirijitiorc) 


n 


I  6  A  naval  force  is  ei^sential  within 
thie  limits.  Kpaminomlas  shared  Ibis 
f>pinion  apparently ;  .see  firote  c.  79. 

§T  1.127114  fl  ffc^'ycip..  pCov]  **  For 
if  the  city  is  to  have  a  career  of  supremacy*" 
One  would  have  thought  that  in  his  ideal 
of  a  state  Amtotle  would  have  attended 
to  the  domestic  activity  of  the  citizens 
and  not  to  external  power  and  rule  :  1 4 
§  If.  Nor  is  this  really  inconsistent  with 
the  present  ren^ark,  which  is  very  general 
In  its  tenor.  Proximity  to  the  ^»ea^  he 
says,  and  a  naval  force  is  an  advantage  to 
every  state:  a  warlike,  conquering  state 
(which  on  An^lotlc*s  principles  therefore 
is  not  the  beiit)  neeils  of  course  a  stronger 
naval  force  :  the  best  stale  can  do  with  a 
ftmiillcr  fleet.  See  however  n.  (917)  and 
Introd.  p.  55.     Si'SKM.  (T7U) 

«i  iroALTt^v]  Schneiiler  well  remarks: 


quasi  reliquae  civi talcs  iroX^Tiifdi'  ^«i»  non 
colant.  Conservative  critics  defend  ihe 
wortl  as  meaning  '*  a  true  political  life  *' 
by  reference  to  \\.(y%  7.  iv(viT).  a  §  5. 

§09     T^   |i^v   ^p    liTLpaTiicdv    ktX] 
**  For  only  the  marmes  are  ^t^i^  men  and 
form  part  of  the  land  army  ;  and  it  is  | 
they  who  are  supreme  (on  board  ship)  and 
control  the  crew." 

TO     leal  T«v  iri|fv£irr«»v]     At  Athens 
loo  the  soldiern  for  the  fleet  were  some- 
Umen  taken  fmm  the  actual  citizen  army, 
the   beavy-armeti  infantry  (cC   »*   1519), 
Thijc,    III.   98   §   4,    VI IK    54   §1;  but  I 
generally  {n.    1453)  from  the  llietcs  or  I 
fourth  clas:^  m  the  census,  Tliuc*  vi.  4^1] 
(Eaton).    Cp.  Boeckh  ^Am/j^.  t'.  585  f.', 
1'  649  f.  p.  sioo  Eng.  Ir.     Si  SEM.  (T7i) 

14    Twv  *  HpaicXfftiTwv]  Xcnophon  also 
sj"»caks  of  I  he  large  naval    force  of  thoj 
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§  9         w€pl      fi€p     ovv      ^(mpa^i      Koi      iroKem^i      koX     Xtjucfwi'     teal  (\) 
BaXaTTT}^    Kal    irepl    r^s    vavTttc^^    Svi'dfi^ew^;    Io'tm    StoyptapLafa 
Toif    rpowou  TovTOP*    'Trept   Bk    rov    woXiriKov  ttX  17^01/9,    rlva    ^€P  VI 
7  opov    virap-^etv    XP^h    Trporepoy    eiTropLev,    woiov^    Bi    riva^    rrjv 
'io  ^itrtv    etvai    Set,    ifvtf    Xeyt^pev,        a-)(eh6v    Bfj    tcaTauot}<Tei€V    du 

T&P    *K\kiqifmv    KCii    TTpo^    frdaav    ttjp    ol/covp.€prfPj    ewf    BieiXij- 

16  Kal  irAXewt  Kvd  Xifiivwv  Suscm.,  teal  Xi^ivu*'  Kal  w6\t<Jv  T  II  At,  Bk.* 
SiiscmJ'^  in  the  texl,  xal  ir<J\ewf  Xip^ipwv  Welklon  wrongly^  Kal  Xtfiii^fM'  nal  woXfWf 
Congreve.  In  place  of  irdXew*'  Koraes  conjeclurcd  ^wiveluv^  Schmidt  ^turaplurv^ 
Broughton  vtpiTro>Utit^t  JowetL  irXaltiiir*    Cotiring  followed  tiy  Bk.*brackctal  Kal  woXiujif 

II    17  hiwpia^ivott  L»  P»'*  Aid.  Bk.^  and  P*  (corr.)i  ^topurfJvotf  P^  Stt^pnifxivovt  S^  V**    K 
II  Tit  woXfit  omitted  by  P*«  L' Aid.  W" 


Herakldots,  Anak  v*  6  §  ro  (Giphanius*). 
He  also  calls  Herakleia  in  I'ontUii  a 
colony  from  Mcgara,  set  I  led  in  the  land 
of  the  Madaiidynians  {Anah.  v.  lo  §  r). 
We  know  from  other  sources  that  there 
were  nl^  Boeotians  (fron\  Tanagra) 
along  with  the  M^arian  colonists,  and 
that  the  colony  was  founded  abtiut  550- 
Slrabo  Xll.  549  is  wrong  in  designating 
it  a  Mile<iian  settlement.  The  colonists 
had  converted  the  Mariandynians  whom 
they  had  conquered  into  subjects  or  vas- 
sal §»  in  virtue  of  a  compact  similar  to 
that  matle  by  the  Thessalians  with  the 
Penestae  fcp.  «.  i8o)  and  by  the  Spartans 
with  the  Helots,  containing  a  special 
proviso  that  they  should  not  he  sold  out 
of  the  country.  Indeed  the  llerukleiots 
did  not  call  them  their  properly  or  their 
slAveSf  bnt  their  spea r- bearers  (dop('^^/MH). 
Sec  Posidonius  Frag.  16  in  Ath.  vi.  163 
C,  Strab.  Xll,  542,  Plato  Laws  vi  776  D 
(J,  G.  Schnei^ler).  Comp.  also  Pseudo- 
Arist.  Ofton,  It.  9§  I,  1347  b  3  IT.  (Eaton). 
SusEM.  (777) 

15  r^  ^MY^fttb . . .  lmA<X«o^pav]  ''A 
city  of  but  moderate  size,  as  compared 
with  others.'*  Wc  do  not  anywhere  else 
find  an  accurate  <itatement  o.^  to  the 
probable  si^e  of  Herakleia  ;  but  extracts 
from  the  work  o^  its  native  historian 
Memnon  in  Photius  give  us  information 
as  to  its  j^jower  and  history  (J.  G.  Schnei- 
der). See  Midler's  edition,  Fra^m.  hist, 
Gr.  ill.  p*  525  tf.  There  are  notices  of 
the  early  internal  history  of  Herakleia 
viiJ<vK  5  §  3  ^'.  (1555)?  6  g  3  (|i;69),  §  7 
(«575)»  §  '5  {1581).     Si'sEM.  (77«) 

Comp.  also  Grote,  c.  98,  vol.  xil 
p.  631  flT- 


J9  wp&npov]  **  As  to  the  strength  of 
the  citizen  body,  an*l  whiit  limit  should 
l*e  set  to  tt»  we  spoke  above  (c.  4  §|  4 — 

c*  7  The  naiurai  chamctenstUs  cf  the 
diiuns:  they  shonfti  he  0/  Greek  race^ 
uniting  intelligence  with  n  spirited  temper^ 
§§  f  — 4.    Criiifism  of  Plato:  ^  5—8. 

§  1  11  8i.f(XTiirTa4  ToE«  fdvccTLv]  di- 
vided amongst  different  races.  So  3ia- 
Xa^tip  tif  iOo  wiifTaf  Vi(iv).  ri  §  i.v 
I  njfi  a  1 1;  fis  6ia<p<ypai  De  Part,  AnimaL 
t'  3  §  3»  ^4^  ^^  3°<  hi.a^ByJfaa9Bai  Ka\ 
^KOLkafitiv  th  dSiff  Rh^i.  1.  4  §  4^  1359  b  3- 

§§  2.  3  Compare  the  remark  matle  by 
Plato  Rep.  rv.  435  E,  that  among  the 
Thracians,  Scythians  and  other  northern 
nations  courage  predominates;  among  the 
Phoenkians  and  Egyptians  love  of  gain  ; 
among  the  Greeks  reason.  Hippocrates 
in  his  work  Je  a^re,  tit/tiis,  h^is  allude<l 
to  above  in  *t.  \75  2),  p.  547  fT.  Kiihn, 
compares  in  detail  the  natural  differences 
T>elween  Europeans  am!  Asiatics,  and 
describes  the  happy  mean  of  the  Greeks. 
Herod,  tx.  \2t  makes  Cyrus  say  that 
fertile  countries  make  effeminate  people* 
since  the  same  soil  is  not  capable  lif 
prtxhicing  rare  fruits  and  wnrlike  men; 
and  in  111.  106,  he  says  that  Hellas  enjoys 
by  far  the  best  climate*  Plato  Tim.  14  C 
commends  in  particular  the  happy  blend- 
ing of  the  seasons  in  Attica,  and  thecom- 
biotiition  of  warlike  excellence  and  Jove  of 
knowledge  resulting  from  this  inlluence. 
In  the  Aristotelian  f^cblems  xrv.  8»  16, 
there  is  a  discussion  of  the  question  why 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries  are  as  a 
rule  cowardly^  and  those  of  cold  countries 
brave  (Ealon|.  Cp.  alMii  «.  (641).  Slsem. 
(781) 

32  —  2 
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1 3  TTTat    Tots'    effveaip.     ra    ^€P    jap    eV    roh  "^v^poU   roTTot^    i6v^  f 

Koi  ra  -jrepi  Ti]v  EifpdTrjjp  BupLOv  fj^iv  iari  7r\jjpy,  Stavoiu^ 
'5  5c  ivBciarepa  teal  Te;^i'Tj9,  Bioirep  i\^v0€pa  fikv  StaTcXct 
fiaXkov,  aTToklrevra  Sc  ^al  rii'  irKjiatop  apj^eip  ov  Bvud- 
pL€va'  ra  Se  rrepl  rrjif  ^Aciap  BiapoffriK^  ftcj/  Kal  t€^vik€l 
ri}P  -^frvxw,  aBvfjLa  Se,  Biorrep  ap)(op.€va  Kal  SovXevom'a 
SsSiareXer      to    £e     rS>p    'EWrjPtj^if    yipo^    Sa^rrep    p^etrcvei     Kara 

xai    yap    epOvfiop     Kal 


4 

[p.  roi^ 


30  Toi/?  ToTTOi/?,  oi5Ta)9  a^0a*i'  pLer€')(^€t, 
Btapot}ri/cop  iariv*  Sciirep  €X€vB€p6p 
riara     woXirevOfiepop     Kal     SvpdfiepQp 

§  4  TU7;^tii'oi/     7roXiT€ta?.      ttJi'     airrjp     8' 


ap')(€LP      rrdvrmv,     fi'ia^ 
€^££     Sia<f>opav     Kal     ra  ! 


14  [(TttiJ  tA.  Spengcl  Suseni.'^     Or  better  xal  [to]  with  explicative  sense?     Cp. 
Bonitz  /N(f.  Ar.  357  b  1  j  fT.,  Vahlcn  j^riV.  iw  /W.  H.  p.  88>     |l     iS  ;i^  inserted  after 


§  2  13  rd  ifcii'  -ydf  »ctX]  '*  The  na* 
licins  which  live  in  cold  countries,  and 
those  which  live  in  Europe."  J.  G. 
Schneider  tried  to  explain  the  [ext  oa 
though  Europe  were  here  used  in  its  rM- 
cst  sense  of  the  country  between  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Tlirnce  (Horn.  Hymn  to  ApQlh 
151).  Not  only  is  this  interpretation  in 
itself  improbable,  but  llic  contrast  ^,hl>ws 
that  it  is  not  Cireek  but  only  non- Greek 
native*)  that  are  here  alludetl  to;  and  as 
immediately  afLenvards  Asia  is  opposed 
to  Europe,  the  latter  must  refer  to  the 
whole  continent  just  as  much  as  the 
fomier.  Similarly  c.  10  §  3  n.  (813)*  It 
is  necessary  therefore  tt>  bracket  either 
KoX  or  rA.  In  the  latter  case  «al  will  be 
epexeEetic  :  *'  those  who  live  in  the  cold 
countries,  i,€.  in  Europe."  Susem.  (7T9) 
26  AwoXCTfvra]  Without  organized 
government ;  and,  h\  consequence,  inca- 
pable of  common  action  for  aggression. 
Probably  on  the  analog)'  of  the  individual 
0wrft  ^^xut¥  Aristotle  considers  ihat  the 
race,  like  the  city,  ouphl  to  be  capable  of 
ruling  over  the  tit'cret  ^pxQ^zvm. 

<!%  Bi^iTfp  dtpx^^fva  ...  29  SLaT«Xfi] 
Comj).  tn.  14  ^  0  //.  (4ii)  and  n*  {^\)* 
SUSEM.  (7801 

§  3  \o  Iv#wuovl  .s|]iritcd,  courageous* 
31  6i,otr«p  iXcv^pov  ...  33  iroWtCat] 
*'  For  which  reason  the  <ireek  race  is  and 
always  has  been  "  [lit.  continues  to  be] 
"  free  and  \y>csi  gi>\emed  and  capable  of 
ruling  all  mankind^  if  it  happened  to  be 
under  a  single  government.**  Herod*  IX. 
1  makes  the  Thebans  say  to  Mardonios 
that  .^o  long  as  the  Greeks  keep  united 
(as    formerly    had    been    the    case)    the 


whole  world  could  soirccly  subdue  them  : 

^iovratf  otwep  K<d  xdpo^  ravrd  i^li^uxrKem^ 

jTouTt  (Eaton).     See  further  Introd.  p»  46* 
SirSEM,  (782) 

This  is  the  passage  on  which  Onckcn 
I.  18  ff.  11.  p.  773  relies  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Aristotle  s  attitude  to  Alexander 
and  to  Greek  politics.  He  coraparei 
I  Socrates*  repeated  appeals  to  the  Greek 
nation  to  cherish  o^vota  {Paftfgyri*\  De 
Pa:^^  Philip ^s^  cp.  Ep.  3).  According 
to  Onckcn  the  p.iu  ToXircfa  was  already 
realized  de  facto  in  the  protectorate  over 
Greece  exercised  by  Philip,  and  after 
him  by  Alexander :  the  terms  of  which 
he  infers  from  the  contemporary  speech 
(falsely  attributed  to  Demosthenes)  letpX 
rCiP  vpoi  *A\i^avSpov  aiv§7}K^.  But  that 
the  arrangement  of  i,j^6  B.C.  was  an  al- 
liance of  ostensibly  free  and  independent 
|>owers,  in  short  a  confederation  (<ri'|t' 
ptaxta  ^3oi7^ftaf  X^f^*')  ^^^^  l^^t  a  TQXtTtta 
(ir.  2  ^  3)  is  proved  most  conclusively 
by  the  wording  of  the  first  article  ;  by 
the  orator^s  argument  that  Macedon 
having  broken  the  treaty,  Athens  has  the 
right  to  apj^ieal  to  arms;  and  by  the  lemis 
evvd^Kai  and  xouf^  f/jPTjvTj  themselves  (cp* 
/^Acf.  II.JI3  §  18,  1399  b  13  thi  TO 
^cjot'ai  71)1'  KtLl  v6itip  Joi'XdJcty  [^ittIm), 
xai  TO  MeT^X**"  ''^^  *fou'ift  flpr^^is  ir<Ht7^ 
TO  TrpoarttTTOfj^fvof).  Some  however  arc 
not  content  to  find  in  the  words  of  the 
lextt  as  in  those  of  Herotlotos,  a  sudden 
thought  or  passing  hint.  It  reinain-s  then 
to  im|uire :  what  precisely  was  the  con- 
^tiUilion   which   Aristotle   had   in    mind, 
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T<ap    'EXXfJi^(Wj/     €0in}    [fcal]     wpo^     aWtjiXa'      ra     fih'    yap     e;^et  (VI) 
35  T^v    (fyviTiu    fjLOi/ofcmXoPj    rd    Se     ev     [re]     Kexparat     wpo^    a/t<^o- 

T€pav     Tfl<»     hvvdjL€i^     raura*?.      i^aif^pop     roivvp     on     8ei     S^a- 

(^oi^TttfoiJ?    T€    elvai    xal    0vpt.ouB€l<;    tt}p    <f>vaip    roi/'i    ^eWoPTa^ 
1 0  evaymjom    ea-eadat    r^    pop^offirr^    ^rpo?    rrjp    dperfjp.      ofrep    yap 

ipa&i     TiP€^     Be  IP     virdpy(€ip     TtH9     (fivXa^i^     to     (^iXiyxtitoi/s     ^£P 
40  €ipat    r&p   ypwpijimv    irph^    Si    tov<:    dypmra^    dypiovi,    0    dvfio^ 

€<TTiP    i    TTOiwp    TO    <f>tXijTi/cap.     avTfj   yap    eVxiP    rf    7^79    ^u^?}? 

34  itftl  inserted  by  M'  IP  Bk.  II  35  re  omitted  by  11^  Bk.^  Spengel  approves 
the  ombsion  uc^less  jcai  be  inserted  after  re  If  38  tu)v  vo^oBiTf^w  1^,  rGtv  vtt^^Qirwv 
V  apparently 


under  which  he  thought  uoited  Hellas 
cuuld  rule  the  world?  The  answer  ex- 
pected is  either  (r)  an  ab&olute  monar- 
chy, or  [i)  a  federal  state  {BundessiaatJ* 
Vet  neither  satisfies  the  conditions  of  a 
possible  answer  as  given  ralher  in  the 
whole  character  and  tendency  of  the  v^'ork 
than  in  any  single  passage*  That  by 
"constitution  '  Aristotle  means  ibe  const!- 
lulion  of  a  cily-state  and  not  a  race  or 
nation  or  tribe,  is  a  fundamental  posLulatc. 
allhough  nowhere  expressly  laid  down. 
Nations  other  than  the  Greek  are  occa- 
sioimlly  mentioned  as  monarchical ly  and 
*despoikally 'governed,  and  so  far  as  ori- 
ental despotism  is  one  ^'ariely  of  ^o-iXda 
they  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitution. 
But  the  very  words  in  which  this  variety 
is  describctl  (see  n.  on  rtt»  ti§  8)  exclude 
its  application  to  the  Greeks  :  it  is  because 
Asiatics  are  of  more  servile  temper  than 
Europeans,  ami  barbarians  generally  than 
Greeks,  that  they  quietly  endure  the  yoke, 
in.  14  S§  ^«  7-  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
absence  of  any  detailed  treatment  of  ibe 
interpolitical  relations  of  the  Greek  cities. 
Krom  the  silence  of  our  author  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm  that  theoretically  the 
al>solute  king  who  may  arise  in  a  single 
city  (HL  13  §^  13.  14,  24,  25;  14  %  I, 
§  ^5^  ^7  fS  t — ^)  "^^  ^  counterpart  in  an 
al>solute  king  over  the  whole  Greek  race. 
The  slight  evidence  there  is  points  \n  Aris- 
lotle^s  <liscerning  in  the  hegemony  of 
Macedon  (which  was  nominally  all  that 
Philip  or  Alexander  asked  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Corintb  granted)  a  fact  analogous 
to  the  old  begemonies  of  Sparta,  Athens, 
Thebes  :  see  vi(iv).  1 1  §  18  L,  and  Frag. 
81 1  1489  b  26,  Plutarch  Di  Alexamiri 
virtuit  1  c.  6  tin  'ApttrrorAijs  ofi'vfj8oi;\<i'«i' 

fiap^dpoif  itffwoTiKkit  xp<*'^e»'ot-  To  us 
Chaerunea,  or  Crannont  may  mark  the 


end  of  Greek  history.  Such  was  not  the 
feeling  of  contemporary  Greeks — whether 
they  sided  with  Demosthenes  or  with 
Pliocion. 

§  4  34  The  Dorian^  Ionian,  Thes- 
salian,  Arcadian,  Acamanian,  Aetolian 
iO*'-r}t  occur  as  examples  of  Greek  tribal 
populations. 

35  |Mv^KttXov]  one-sided.  The  Aeto- 
Hans  approximated  to  the  hardy  peoples 
of  the  north :  the  Asiatic  lonians  to  the 
softer  Asiatics. 

go  38  Stnp  fdp  ^axri  rwn]  I'lalo 
in  Repuh.  it.  375  L"  ff.  Comp>  n,  fioo6) 
on  v(vnt).  4g  2.     SusEM.  (T83) 

39  Tolt  ^vXol(l]  See  n,  (140)  <m  ti.  3 
§  5.     SusEM.  (784) 

^lXt[tucc»vs|  The  word  itself  is  not 
used  by  l^lato,  imt  in  substance  his  mean- 
ing is  not  essentially  different  {hly€  jrp6% 
ftiw  Tot>?  oiKtiovt  ir/xxoi"!  ai'Tous  ilyai)^  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Schneider 
should  believe  that  Aristotle  does  htm  in- 
justice.    See  however  i#.  (789).     SusfcLM, 

40  d  Ou}ios  4flmv.,,^LXo5ftfv]  Mt  is 
passion  or  temper  which  makes  us  friendly; 
for  that  is  the  faculty  of  soul  with  which 
we  love/  The  logic  reads  faulty  in  the 
translation  because  we  can  scarcely  render 
by  the  same  word  ^1/^0*  — courage,  Bv* 
^01  =  affection,  although  we  too  speak  of 
the  heart  as  the  seat  of  both.  See  n. 
(641)  on  I[l.  16  §  5.  Comp.  Japits  it^  7 
§  6,  1x3  a  35  ff.,  ofoK  €l  TO  fjueoi  trtff&ai 
6py^  i0ff(T(rf  (trj  dn^  to  j^uffOi  iv  r«p  0v^o- 
ei^fi*  iK^i  y^p  7J  (Jp^^,  and  /h/>.  tv.  5 
§^  5«  6,  1  26  a  8  fl. :  17  pUy  yap  alffx^'*'V  *»' 
T^  XayKFTLK^H  h  i^  0a/iof  iir  r<p  $v/j.a~ 
€  titi,  Kttl  Tjf  fAiv  Xi/iri7  ^1*  Tift  iwitfvfiyjTiKi^^ 
i}  M  6pyi}  iv  rt}  dv^uKidtly  where  fear  and 
anger  are  hypollielically  assigned  to  *spi* 
rit,'  but  love  (<^tX/a)  to  the  imdv]j.rjnKim 
or  impulsive  principle  of  the  soul  (J,  G, 
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jj    (fnXovfi^p,      <T7}fi€ioif     &€'     7rpo<;    yap    rov^    <rvifij0&^  t 

Koi    <f>i\ov<:    6    6vpi)^    mp€Tat    fidWov    rj    7rp6^    roi^v    dyp&TO^^ 

g  6  6\iy(iyp€hTdai    vofLtfra^.      &i6    /cal    'A/>;^t'Xo^o9    wpoirT)tc0tfTU>^    rot? 

<^tXoi9   €yKa\a}v   BtaXeYerai   wpo^  top    Ovfxov* 

5  ftv  yap  dtj  napa  (pikiotr  ojrayxfm. 

Kal   TO    ap)(pv    8c   xal   to   iXevBepoi/    tliro   ttJ?    Swdp^ot^    ravnj^ 

§  7  vTTtipx'^t     Trdtriv*     dpxifcop     yap     xal     dijrrfjTOv     o     6vfi6<i.      ov 

KoXm^    S'     €^€1     \€y€iP    x^X^TToi/t;     elpai     7rp6^     TOv<i     dfyvmra^* 

wpu<;  ouBipa  yap  elpai  )(pt)  roiovTOP^   ovBi  etalp  al  fjLeyaXoy^v^^oi 

1398a  5  v^  Bcrgkj  following  Schneider,  ov  m  Ar.  Bk.  Suiieiii.*  in  the  Icxt   ||    Stl 

M*,  u  11  translated  by  William  II  wapa  rP*Ar.  Bcrgk»  wtpl  with  all  other  authorities 
Bk,  fl  aTtdyxf***  P'*  dwiyxtOrt  M'  and  apparently  T  (a  InmeiJ  p€r/orathnts  Wilfiam), 
iwa^X^o  P'»*«L'Ald.  Bk.  Bergk,  <Mril7X«"o  P*,  arthx*®  P*.  «W>x'»  S"*  V^  and 
perhaps  Ar,  [iancm  tranrsjlxus  f/) 


(VI) 


Schneider).  Just  l>ecausc  thi*  is  unly 
hypotheticaliy  expressed*  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  it  and  the  present  pas- 
sage. **Theognist  too*  loy  iT.,  ascribes 
love  and  hatred  to  Spirit"  or  Sv^tot " 
(Cameraritib).  F'urthcr  com  p.  nti.  (790, 
181,  859,  935).     SusEM*  (7MJ 

41     vJoTf\]  Not  roM-fl,  see  c^  i  §  S  ». 

1518  a  I  irpAf  Y*^  ^^^  ervviftitf] 
Katon  compareii  AV/«'/.  n.  1  S  15.  rjijg 
b  3,  ffftl  roft  0^Xo<r  {6pyipiVTai\  p,aWov  ij 
rwi  ^^^  ^(Koii*  ototnat  ykp  rpo<riffK€iv  >*d\- 

1     aCpera^]  rises  vh.  \n  indignation. 

§  6  5  *Apx<Xoxes]  frtij^'-  67-  Ar- 
chtlcxrhus  uf  Parus,  who  Houri^iihed  about 
6iki  or  jjomewhat  earlier,  was  the  true 
father  of  (ireek  lyrical  poetry.  Before 
his  tircie  the  vofio^  belonging  to  religious 
poetry  had  received  its  artistic  develop- 
ment only  from  Terpander  and  Klonas 
(see  »,  ty  to  my  edition  of  the  Pactics)^ 
The  invention  of  elegiac  poetry  was  dis- 
puted between  him  and  Kallino.s.  BvU 
liis  claim  to  be  the  inventor  of  iambic 
verse  is  undisputed,  and  alsnj  to  l>e  the 
first  who  made  a  regular  arrangement  of 
secular  poetry.  He  sccnii^  also  to  have 
composed  in  regular  fashion  sacred  songs 
for  choruses;  theie  is  however  a  doubt 
as  to  the  gennincness  of  the  i'w  Bdirx^ 
attributed  to  him  {Frag.  110),  but  none 
as  to  the  hymn  to  Herakles  {Fra^i;,  mj), 
VVhether  he  also  Vkrottr  dithyrambs  and 
|>aean.s  cannot  V>c  certainly  inferred  from 
FVaj*.  76,  77.  He  was  the  first  to 
intrtKlucc  the  iambic  and  trochaic  metre 
into  poetr)'  and   into   vocal   niu^ic  ct>n- 


stTuctcd  according  to  the  rules  of  art* 
and  he  supplied  it  with  a  series  of 
strophes  composed  of  short  dactylic 
iambic  and  trochaic  verses,  and  of  verses 
in  which  dactyls  or  anapaests  and  trochees 
or  iambics  were  combined.  See  West- 
phaJ    {Jrgeii  Metric  it.  p.   550  ff.,   443^ 

450»  457*  479  f"  498,  563  flf*  The 
fragment  of  verse  here  quoted  is  a  tro- 
chaic tetrameter  without  the  opening  dl- 
pody,  and  it  belonged  to  a  poem  composed 
throughont  of  such  tetrameters,  as  we  see 
from  another  longer  fragment  {Frag.  66). 
On  ArchiIochu$«  see  Bcmhardy  History 
0/  Greek  littratHrt  11.  p.  486.  SuSEM, 
^7ft8) 

1 7  7  ov  KaX4as  ktV]  Here  clearly 
Aristotle  i**  taking  Plato's  statements  much 
too  lite  rally »  and  in  a  much  cruder  and 
stricter  sense  than  they  are  meant.  Su* 
SEM.  {im} 

9  ovSi  fUrlv  oL  fUYaXo4rvxoi^  ktX] 
Plato  also  Rrp.  rv,  440  c  designateii  in- 
dignation at  injuries  received  as  a  main 
clement  of  ^ijLwf,  and  indeetl,  as  already 
noticed  in  n.  (641),  he  refers  ambition  to 
BvfMo^,  But  Aristotle  also  mentions  Pcui, 
Ana/.  II.  12  ^  21,  97  b  (5  flf.  as  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  tAryaKo^fufx**** 
that  they  will  not  brook  insult.  On  the 
other  hand  jVu\  Eth.  IV.  j  §  30,  1 115  a 
31  tT,  that  they  are  not  revengeful*  bul 
know  how  to  forgive  and  forget  jEaion). 
li  ij^  not  easy  however  to  reconcile  what 
is  here  state<l  with  the  d^cripiiun  given 
there  §  34,  r  1 24  b  9  iT.t  according  to  which 
the  high  minded  man  is  leady  to  confer 
benefits,  hut  is  ashamed  of  receiving 
them,  and  always  requites  services  done 


I 
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I 


ro  rrjp   thvtrtp   ayptoi^   irXrip   irpo^   toi/c   dStfCOVpra^.     tovto   Se  fxaX-  0  H 

Xov  €Tt  TTpO'i;   Toi/^  arvv7j0€i'?   7ru(T)^&V€ni\   hwep    €.lpi}Tai    irporepoi^ 
%B  atf  aBiK€io-0ai  vopLiam<Tiv,     Kal  tovto  avfiffalvet  xaTa  Xoyov    irap  ^ 
al?    yap    6^pel\€<T0ai    Belv    rtjv    evep'yea'iav    v'rroXapk/^dtfovo'i,  tt/jo? 
Tfp  0Xd^€i  Kal  ravTTj^  dwoa-Tepeia-dat  pop^i^ovaiv    oi^ev  etpTfTat 

15  ;^aXf7roi  wnkf^ioi  yap  d^t\(f>^v 


Kat 

jg  oi  Tot  wtpav  frrlp^avTft^  <h  ti  Koii  wipav 

§  9         Trepl     fJL€u    ovv     t€>p     iroXiT^vopilvmi^,     7r6<Tov^     re     vwap')(etv 
18  8e*    teal    wolou^    T*m?     rr^v    <fivaiVf    en    Se    rf}P    x^^pap    woat}v 

re     TLpa     koI     froiav     Tivd^    SidpiaTat     a")(€S6v    {ov     yap     tijp  (p.  107) 
10  avT^p    dtcpi^€iai'    hei    ft?T€tj/    But    T€    tmp    Xoyo^p    teal    TtHtp    yivo' 
S  fj^€vwv   SiOr   T^s^    alaffijaem^y    iwei    Be    tHawep    Tmp    dXXmv    toii/ vil 

J  3  M»\  Iti  M%  U  apparently  I*'  (1st  hand,  correclcd  by  p*),  d^  ?Koraes,  William 
leaves  it  unlranslaled,  [ffeii^J  Schneider  SusemJ,  perhaps  ngh  ly  ||  nv' ?KoTacs  [\ 
{'ito\a(i§dv<iv<n]  m^iQixn  M"  P^  and  very  likely  T  \\  \^  r^  filKipti  V\  rt  ^Xa^n  P", 
Ty  fiXd^Tf  1'^  1:  15  ToXtfiot  {TToU/uQi  F)  7ip  II'  FUilarch  dc  fr&t.  am,  p.  480  D^  7A/> 
iroXf^Di  ir-P*Bk.  II  16  ir/pa— Wpa  ri^P*Bk,  SuseraJ  3,  18  h^wQ<i^v  M' P'  |i 
31  rQi»^>Xwt  omitted  by  I**  L' Aid*  W^  and  P'*  (ist  hand,  supplied  in  the  margin) 


him  by  greater  services  in  reliirnt  so  thai 
he  may  not  l>e  under  obligaliun  toolhers, 
but  rather  others  to  bim  (Broughton), 
Cp.  also  H.  (878).     SusBM.  iT90) 

%  8  'And  Ihb  is  a  result  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  fur  they  imagine  themselves  to 
be  robl>ed  as  well  as  .slighted  by  those 
frum  whom  they  believe  a  kindness  ought 
to  be  due  to  ihetn/  dTO<rrfpe«rJ?ai  \im' 
iKtht^v\  wap'  ofi — by  those  hi  whose  cas^ 
there  ought  lo  be  an  obligation  to  a  service 
to  themselves. 

*'Cp.  -ff/if/.  U.  1  §  ijs,  1379  b  1  if. 
(Katon.  Congreve)/'     SusEM.  (791) 

14  ofltv  itpiifTavJ  This  is  a  line  of 
liLiripides,  from  what  play  is.  not  kno\vo» 
/•ra^.  965  (Niuick)*     SusEM.  t7B2) 

t6  oi  roi  irlpav  ktX]  We  know 
neither  the  anthur  nor  the  play  frum  which 
Ibis  is  quoted  {i'ra^.  at/ts/>.  53  Nauck) 
IStf^EM.  (793) 

§9  ly  ou^dp,  3  1  aUrftijtrittfS]  Cunip. 
c  I  a  §  9 /;.  (868).  Slslm.  17&§) 
Also  /Vic.  £//i,  I,  7  §§  18.  nj,  io<;S  a  26  H. 
and  Di-  Anima  i.  \  ad  inil.  423  a  z.  with 
Wallace's  note  on  aKpi^kia.  Also  I.  5  §  j , 
IJ54  a  10,  iv(vii).  I  §  6,  1313  a  39  with 

ftH* 

cc,  8^ — 11  contain  the  Hocial  conditions 
of  the  best  city,  whieh  differ  but  slightly 
frum  tho.sc   laid   down   by    Plato   (more 


especially  in  the  Zfl7ty  IJ,  v.,vi.)and  would 
command  the  assent  o(  most  rellecting 
Gieeks  as  at  least  theoretirally  dcjiirahle, 

c-  8.  DistimtioH  of  the  citivjts  proNr^ 
who  are  oh  essaitial  pai  l  of  the  aij^  from 
tki  rtst  of  the  pofmkUmi^  which  is  but  an 
ituiispemabU  adjunct. 

This  idea  is  already  familiar  to  the 
reader  of  B.  til.  c.  5,  c.  13  §  13:  sec  «, 
on  1184  a  9. 

§  1  21  «Hnrfp  T«v  dtXXiuv]  Thus 
for  instance  the  things  without  which 
happiness  cannot  exist  arc  not  all  paiis 
uf  happiness,  Eudttn.  Eth,  i.  1  g§  1—5, 
1 114  b  11  —  J 7  (Eaton).  -Some  uf  these 
\Ca»  dvcu  otV)  are  only  set<uidary  causes, 
as  Plato  already  called  I  he  en  (Ast  Lex, 
Piai.  s.  V.  ci^vairiot)^  m  necessary  con- 
ditions (Camerarius).  Up,  A\feiaph,\\{\) 
5§  i>  1015  a  30:^  '*  necessary  |or  indispens- 
able) is  that  without  which  as  secondary 
cause  life  is  impossible*  (Eaton),  Sec 
Zeller  Jl.  ii,  p.  331  ft.  (i).  Cp.  h.  (907) 
and  ft.  (504)  on  lit.  5  §  2.  SlfSRM. 
(795) 

T«v  Kara  ^Wiv  o-wvurTtirwv]  Na- 
tural wholes  made  up  of  organic  parts,  as 
in  K  5.  3,  1^54  a  39,  with  which  irAXii 
was  ranked  in.  i.  1,  1274  b  39  tt.  (434). 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
2cx>logical  treatises. 
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Kara  <f>va'tu  avifearmratu  ov  raurd  itrri  fJLopia  ttJ"?  SKff^  <rt/-  (VIIJ 
<rT«<rei»9    eli'    avev    to    o\ov     ovk    up    eti^,    &r}\ov    at^    ovSi    7r6~ 

14  Xcci)?     ^€pfj     0€rioif     '6(Ta     rals     Trokea-ti*     iway/caTov     VTrdp'^etv    ^| 

<  olop    €iT€    rpot^j)     TovTQ    io'Tiif    elre    ^^cipac    'ttXtjGo^  ^ 

<  UT        aXXo       n       rmp       Totovrmv       itrrip  >    ovS* 

f  8  aWrj^    Kotpmpia^     ovhepnas     i^    »5?     ^^    ''"*     to    yevo^.      ^p     yap 


12  Tttrri  M»  P*|  ratfTa  BkJ,  ravr'  P*,  rdrra  ?  VV'yse  ||  2$  iiift  P*  V^  and  perhaps 
P*  (ist  hand),  since  in  thai  ms.  4^  ^i  is  over  an  erasure^  [i^]  iff  and  r^Xoj  for  7^01 
?Poslgate     |l     [rb]  y^trot  ?  Koraes 


11  Jt^wi]  Also  pjpn/}  {p.d\t(rra  ovra 
1319  a  4  L,  en.  1291  b  H) :  ihc  technical 
Icrms  for  *  mil  membenj,  ■  conslilucnt 
parts  and  not  mere  adjuncts  of  the  or* 
jjajiic  whole.  See  the  gc>o«i  instances 
c.  4  §  6,  1316  a  10  f.;  Vi(U')r  4.  14, 
119;  a  74^  In  contrast  to  them  the  ad- 
juncts, are  {1}  necessary  append  ages,  a<ra 
rats  Tr6\€ffUf  AtfayKOtov  imapx^iyi  {2}  siPt^ 
ifuiifus  mm^  tlti^  dfev  w6\ii  01)  ffymiffTarai^ 
(3)  requirements,  uk  3*1,  or  even  (4)  ri 
^I'lfgra^X*"'^^  C'g'  ^po^^i  X'*'P**-  Nole  that 
both  fJ^pos  and  p^6f>iov  are  also  used  as 
noiMcchnicaJ  terms,  for  the  adjuncts. 
So  ^Wx**"  "^^^  irdXcwt  sometimes  (as 
here)  of  full  membership,  1329  a  3*1  : 
sometimes  again  of  the  entire  population, 
1179  a  32.  The  relation  between  consti- 
tuent parts  and  necej»sary  condititms  is 
explained  in,  12.  8  f.,  ri83  a  15—12  and 
jvijvit).  6.  7j  1317  b  y:  the  vaimabi 
ox^of  is  no  part  of  Aristotle^scity.  There 
can  be  no  city  of  brutes  or  of  slaves. 

in»rTcurf«»fJ  A  term  with  various 
meanings:  (i)  the  putting  tc^ethcr  = 
construe! ion,  (1)  the  thing  so  constructed 
8  ffV¥i<FTQ.rtLu  thus  duplicating  rk  itarA 
ipt/ffw  iri/»'€iTT.,  cp*  13^9  a  35.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  biological  works  for 
*  structure  '  or  'organism  ' ;  so  also  vt(i  v). 
1 1.  8,  t295  b  i*i.  On  the  latent  analog}' 
between  organism  and  stale,  implied  in 
this  term  ami  in  Ip^a^  funclionst  l)Ut 
drawn  out  at  length  Vl(n  ),  c*  4  §§  8,  9,. 
see  A.  C-  liradley  op,  t\  p.  203  ft. 

The  vie  lit'  *^f  D^  PartHnis  AmmttL  j,  5 
g§  ta— 16,  645  b  14—20,  is  that  every 
part  {pApfiov)  of  the  botJy„  like  an  instru- 
ment (0|P7ayov),  is  for  an  end  :  this  end  is 
a  function  \KpQ,ii%  nt).  The  parts  arc 
nose,  eyes,  face,  etc.  \  the  functions,  more 
ur    less  specifici  7^j'f(rtf,   oJ&^t\<n\^   ffTi^t, 

The  transposition  of  the  clause  17  i>fo*' 
efre  rpo^f^.,.  28  i^rip  appears  inevitable, 
because  *  food  *  and  a  ■  quantum  of  terri- 
tory '    woukl   otherwise    be   adduced    as 


ini^tances  of  tv  n  KOi¥h»  rets  icoiKuyort,  for 
which  purpose  ihey  are  clearly  inappro" 
priate.  The  common  object  of  the  soaety, 
which  gives  the  city  its  unity,  is  its  ethical 
end  I  the  conviction  of  the  members  that 
they  must  endeavour  to  realize  a.  nable 
life,  §  4,  a  36—38  (cp.  [II.  c.  9}.  On  the 
other  hand  a  supply  of  food  and  so  ttmch 
territory  are  indispensable  requisites,  and 
would  seem  to  be  included  under  xri7<rit 
a  3.^ 

24  auS*  aXXi|fi  Koivw^s,.  ^  ^  Iv  rv 
tA  ^v<>s)  ''  Nor  is  this  true  ol  any  other 
association  which  is  to  form  a  unity  of 
kind"  (and  not  merely  of  mass,  yivos  is 
adverbial  .iccus,):  t\e.  which  is  la  haven 
Irue  organic  unity,  not  merely  the  collec- 
tive unity  of  an  aggregate  or  heap.  After 
25  if  Ti  there  is  Jiu  need  to  insert  ^ru*, 
for  yof^trai  {or  HaTtu]  can  easily  \:tc  un* 
derstcHxl.    Susem.  (7M) 

§  3  For  the  real  members  of  the  so- 
ciety must  have  some  one  identical  com- 
mon interest,  though  they  need  not  all 
share  in  it  ecjually,  Haec  niihi  vidctur 
esse  sententia :  unum  aliquid  idemque 
sociis  commune  necessc  est  (Susemihl). 

15  A  generic  unity,  or  natural  couipo* 
site  whole,  1.  5.  3,  1254  a  i^  «.,  but  not 
a  t(pa<rt^^  pd^t^^  or  ai'fi^vai^  in  which  the 
mingled  elements  vanish  and  give  birth 
lo  a  new  product :  for  the  citizens  con- 
tinue to  exist  as  parts  of  the  whole  J.  3. 
14,  J  253  a  26.  The  dilTcrcnce  between 
the  mere  heap  ami  the  organic  whole  is 
explaineii  M^/a.  Z.  17.  8,  1041  b  18  ffl  (ex- 
amples: a  syllable,  llesh;  each  something 
apart  from  ils  constituents)*  Sec  al^o 
A/t'^a.  11.  6.  1,  J  045  a  8,  otra  w\tLu  fiAptf 
ixti  Ka.i  fi^  iffTiif  ohf  (Fiapbi  rd  ira#, 
d\K  {<fTi  TO  fifXop  Ttapk  tA  ti^pta*  For  a 
p.^rallel  to  the  language  see  P/tyj.  v.  3, 
7,  217  a  14,  iv  Tai>roiS  iffn  t6  avvrx^^  ii 
ti*'  ¥v  rt  iri^t'ne  ylvtadai  icarA  rijir  tnVa^tjr. 

rhe  notion  of  Unity  is  analysed  M^a, 
A.f>,  I.  1  :  tA  TpwTtuf  Xtyifuva  ip  are  wr  ^ 
w^la  juta  17  ffiv^x^^  (sometimes  t6  3\<»r  is 
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1328  a  22—1328  a  35. 


rt   [xai]    Koiifoif    etvat   Set   xal   ravro  roU  KOivrnvol^,  av    re   taoif  (VII) 
av     Te     aPio-otf     ^eraXafjL^ditmatv     (olov     tin     Tpo+i^     tovto      h^w 
§  S  ^Tt       X^^^       irXtjflos       tW      aXko       tk       twv       t«iovt«v        iirriv),       OTap  Z 
8'    17    TO    flip    TOVTOV    €V€K€P     TO    Bk    OV    €P€K€P,    OuSh     €P    J€    TOl/TOt? 

30  MQiPov  dXX*  ^  T^  fi€p  woifjo'at  Tip  B^  Xa0€ii'*  Xejat  8'  olop  op- 
ydp^  T€  Trainl  trpo^  to  ytvofiev op  €pyop  xal  roU  8f}pLtovpyoi<i' 
oixia   yap    Trpo?    aitcoBofjuyp    ovhiv    iaTiv    &    yip€Tat    fcoipovy    aK>C 

%  4  iiTTL  T^9  olfcia^  X^P^^  ^  '^^^  olfCoSopLcap  T^x^*  ^^^  KT^aeea^ 
^kv     Set     Taw     woKe^TiPy    ovSep    S'     etTTtP     r}     fcrrj^fi^    fjiepo^    rrj^ 

35  TToXcw?.      TToXXa    S'    IfjLyfrvxo.    ftip'rf    rrj^    ^tiJo-cwv    ctrTtp.      rj    Se 

16  rt]  Toi  M-F**.  [ri]  Koraes  11  [icai]  Suscm.  ||  fffmiP^Ar.,  S^  pi-^sbyb 
Aid.  ti  T-ai^rA]  toDto  H*  ||  17  oio»,,.%H  i^rlv  transposed  by  Bojesen  lo  follow  14 
viti^X^^^i  cp.  introd,  p,  87  ||  17  eVrt*'  erased  by  ii  later  haml  in  T^,  perliaps 
rightly  li  38  tfrav...55  ^<rri»'  transposed  to  follow  1318  b  i  iro\irf/as  Suscm.  See 
Comm*  and  cp.  Qmust.  crii.  idL  p.  401  f.  f|  19  5'  ^]  ^ly  IT^^  5^  Ar.  Ij  oi'^^i^]  oJ^^ 
TM'  li  6*  M*  and  apparently  P^  ||  50  \aj^tlv\  ira^tw  Poslgaie,  perhaps  rightly 
li     31  [3  7f*'erat]  Schneider     \{     ^i  3et  y^i»  irrTjtrews  Suiyem.**^,  htl  ^r^ewr   (without 

OL'SiK  ^^os  tfVri  T^  iroXcws  F  apparently     ||     35  irr^o'ruf  P^  V* 


aildcd  to  T^  srin'cx^*)  ^  *^^^*  ^i  ^^¥»  io\(y 
b  8.  The  last  two  together  =  u*'  If  0  \A70j 
tU  J7»  1052  a  19. 

§  3  There  is  no  such  *  common  in- 
terest '  in  the  case  of  tne  means  to  an  end 
and  the  end  itself,  the  tools  and  the 
craftsman^  architecture  (the  buildcr*s  art) 
and  the  houste,  §4  Hence  property  may 
be  necessary  to  cities,  but  nevertheless 
does  not  form  part  of  a  city. 

18     Stuv  6*  i5 '35  IcttCv]  This  jjas- 

sage  i^  closely  coniiectet;!  with  §  6  b  1 
i-wkCK^ifrim  M  kt\.  No  one  would  suspect 
any  loss  if  the  intervening  passage  §§  4^ 
5,  J 318  a  35 — b  1  were  removed.  In  fact 
this  intervening  passage  must  be  rega riled 
as  a  parenthesis,  suggested  by  a  16  dU'  re 
firo*'  ai*  Tf  hfijaov  puraXaft^dfUKriv,  appa- 
rently inserted  in  the  wron^  place:  (hataL 
rri/.  coii.  |l  401.  lo  conhrmalion  of  this 
view  may  be  cited  Dr  Fostgate's  remark 
{iViftes  p,  9) :  **  the  same  sense  can  lie  got 
out  of  the  text  by  making iv  '^dp  n  ,,^€ra- 
XaM^dvw<rt,  §  1,  parenthetical,  and  i]  6i 
w6ht$  jctX,  §  4^  a  resumption  of  it:  thus 
ol(}y...i<TTlf  will  refer  lo  tftra  rali  •r6\t^ti' 
dva^jcariov  ^rApx^tv."  Thai;  is,  though  his 
own  remetiies  arc  different  (see  CnL  ft.  J, 
be  agrees  as  to  the  end  in  view  ;  vix.  the 
reference  of  17  olav  rrX  to  34  o<ra  rait 
w6\€<ni>  d»'a7icEUDi^  vwapx^*^*  sind  the  re- 
sumption  of  t^  iv  'y^  Ti..,2j  ^raXafi^- 


vtatrip  at  35  rj  S^  wAXts  *t\. 

a 8  STttv  S*J  *  When  one  thing  is  the 
means  and  anolhei  the  end»  in  this  case 
at  Irast  there  is  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  receives  the  activity 
of  the  former-'  A  very  doubtful  use  of 
Xajjgflr  instead  of  Xa^«(V  ri,  said  of  the 
thing  actcil  upon :  by  no  means  estab- 
lish^, as  ProL  Kidgeway  thinks,  by  PI. 
A/^/*  35  E,  where  TUfd  j*flx^TP^»^  wotifffia 
Twv  ^vvdyTutif  is  folio we<l  by  kokov  ti  Xa* 
(idv  dr'  avTo9.  lit  Postgatc's  ita&€i¥ 
brings  out  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  j 
**thc  one  acts  and  the  other  is  acted 
upon  i  the  buil-ler  makes  and  the  house 
is  uiade." 

30  olov  ofryavtii]  A7V.  /i'M.  VI J  J.  ii. 
6,  I  i6t  a  32  IT.  The  same  incompati- 
bility exists  between  the  lyrant  and  his 
subjects  as  l»ctweeu  soul  aiut  body,  work- 
man and  tooL  master  and  slave.  Co. 
J£.  £.  vtlL  9.  2,  1241  h  17—19*  (Could 
Xa^i*'  — be  the  recipient  of  services,  roi^- 
ffat  — to  render  them  ?) 

%  4  33  That  property  is  no  *  ^art ' 
of  the  stale,  but  merely  an  indispensable 
condition,  must  wdgh  svjthusin  deciding 
whether  KT^irmk  i>  a  branch  of  oiifon'Ofitxij, 
I.  4.  I.  //.  (32),  from  the  constant  parallel 
of  huusehold  and  state  J.  «  §  (,"j,  §  45, 
J  256  b  30,  37  f.  ;    J I  I  13,  ii^S9  a  ^  IT- 

35     TToXXa    S'  Ijiifrvxa    ktX]      Under 


r 
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nOAITlKHN   H.  8. 
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§  fi  )(pfL€t^r}^  dpiiTTT^si,  iirel  S'  ia-rlv  euhatfiovia  to  apuj-rop,  avrt}  hk 
ap€Trifi  ipipyeia  tccu  ')(pi}^L^  rt?  riXeto^,  av^^i^fitc€  Be  ovtc&^s 
&€rT€  Tov<i  fiev  evh€')(€<rBai  pLcrix^^^  avrtj^  rom  Bi  (liKpov  tj  fir^Bev, 

40  SrjXov  oi<i  rovT  atrioi^  rS  yipea^Oai  iroXedt^  etBij  /cat  Bia<f>opa^  teal 
TroXireia^  'TrXeiov^'  aXXop  yap  rpoiroif  xal  Bt  aXXwp  Ixaarot  toOto 
1338  b  OT}p€vopr€^  Tom  T€  ^iov^i  cTcpof?  woiovpTat  xal  ra<i  voXirda^i, 

%  6  €Tn<T/c€irreoi>  Be  koX  irotia  rami  iaru/  wv  avev  voXi';  ovk 
av  6*17  •  Kol  yap  a  Xiyo^v  elvai  pi^epr}  ttoXco)?,  ip  rourai^ 
4  UP    efi?.     Bio    *    #    avajKalop     inrdpX'^f'V'     Xf}wriop    tolvvp    rmv  < 

§  7  epjt^p    TOP    apiB^ov     ix    TovTWif    yap    exTTat     BffXop,      irpmTOP 

jy  ai^r  <:irai'Twi>  ?Spengel,  neecilcssly     li     40  rt}]  toO  n^F*Bk. 

1318  b  1  ravT*  Schneider  Bk.*,  raiTa  Bos.'  ||  4  5<A  omitted  by  IPT**Ar.  Bk. 
and  Veltori,  whu  detccled  ihe  lacuna.  But  Bk.  ignored  it,  and  Wclldon  is  content  to 
punctuate  5  tttj  {teal  >i^...4  €(ij)'  M  onfayKoioif  vwapxutt 


4 
4 


I  he  head  of  *  animate  properly  *  are  in- 
cluded slaves  as  well  as  domestic  ani- 
mals :  sec  I  c.  4,  c.  5  g  8  ff„  c.  8  §  6  ff„ 
c  *i  §§  ii  1,  c.  (J  g^  I,  J.  Conip-  also 
«*  (37).     SUSEM.  (801) 

i|  s4  irdXn  ictX|  *■  Now  the  city  is  a 
society  of  like  members'*:  comp,  I,  7 
1$  I,  i\fv$4ptjjy  KoL  t<rutv,  Vi(iV).  ll  |  8 
iffw  KoX  dfwiiiir,  will  J  ri&/es  (58  b,  I  iy3)* 
See  also  //.  I133)  and  the  passages  there 
cited.  On  the  other  hand  ddiJvaToif  ipkot- 
ouf  elj'ai  It oMTm  Ti3i"i  FoXirafi  ill.  i  §  5, 
sec  «.  (47  »^-     ^^I'SEM,  (Ti7) 

36  I^Kfv  tk  t*n)S  ktK]  It  is  therefore 
this  *  best  life  realizable  '  which  is  the  *  one 
identical  common  interest '  in  fjuestion, 
iv  ri  Koifot'  (Congreve).  Compare  further 
u*  (21)  and  the  passages  there  cited, 
SUS£M*  (798) 

§  5  37  ftirn^  81  itrX]  No  reference  is 
mode  Xq  a  previous  discussion  or  to  the 
Ethks*  Comp,  the  Excursus  1.  SI'sem. 
(T9i) 

38  ii|>crr|s  MpyfiA  Kal  xp^***^^  '^^^ 
T^fiosJ  A  fair  |araphra>e  of  tlie 
dclinition  mf  A'tt .  Eth.^  as  m«iy  be  seen 
from  E,  E*  it.  1,  1119  a  16,  rwr  S*  ^ 
XpiTffis  ipyov,  tug}*  1^  iiv  tuao-ror  XP^^^^ 
iffTi  Httl  iflpyuUf  A'ai  t^  fwij  irai  ij  wpd^n, 

3y  tSoTi]  AiJparently  redundant,  ns 
in  n,  ^  g  5  tt. 

40  T^  -yCvcirElai  froX«ft>t  ftSr)  wal  Kta- 
^pcls  ical  iroXiTcCas  irXtCoutJ  Tins  sii])- 
plenients  U>e  statement  ivi  llL  1  §§  8,  tp 
An  imperfect  cunstitulion  exists  liecausc 
it  is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  given  sijcial 
condition.  Either  the  sulKmliiiate  ends, 
which   fall  short   of  man  s  true  develop- 


menlt  are  raised  into  ultimate  ends:  or 
the  true  end  is  sought,  Imt  not  for  all* 
(A.  C,  Bradley),     Cp.  c.  9  ^  1,  1338  b  ,^t. 

41  dXXov  ydp  rpdwov  ictXJ  Cp.  it. 
(4616)  on  tit-  j>  9,     StsEM.  (800) 

1318  b  I     Cp.  I.  8.  4  ff, 

§  6  7  The  recognition  of  the  •  parts  * 
or  Membcrn  proi>er  will  be  facilitalcd  by 
an  emimeratiun  of  social  functions  [ipynjt 
i.e.  *  occupations  '  (b  20  ipywrias)  requi- 
site to  the  indei>e(fdent  existence  of  the 
community*  which  serves  roughly  to  clas- 
sify the  mhabitants  Wijrking  at  thefte 
occupations:  fomi  implies  fanners, hatidi' 
crafts  workmen,  etc.  Xew  terms  are  in- 
troduced in  the  parallel  lists  vtf(vi),  7. 
I,  1321  a  4  ff*  {fia*fai'iTtK6vf  dyopaiov)  and 
vr{iv).  4-  9,  1390  b  40  C  (i^dfowov,  ii>a* 
paiov,  &iMWjriK^f  d7fpjLovpyiK6v^  ]^ov\ft>^6>* 
fjLtwm')  I  but  here  Ttxt^irai  must  iuclude 
fidyavfToit  whde  t6  etihro/ioi'  or  *  capital ' 
probably  furnishes  the  wealthier  mei 
chants  {dyopaior)^  so  far  as  ihese  are 
citi/.ens,  and  the  comprehensive  lapurtd 
Tufif  iiKolwif  Kol  <fvfjnptp6vrt^¥  corre»|)andi& 
in  I  he  main  to  ihm  classes  (judicial, 
orfkial,  deli  Iterative)  of  vj(  1  v).  c.  4.  **  Both 
lists  reflect  the  imperfect  industrial  and 
professional  development  of  (Jreek  so- 
ciety" (Newman), 

.5  All  the  real  members,  or  parts 
{Mpn)"  of  a  city  will  V»e  indispensable^ 
though  not  all  thing*  indispensable  will 
be  me  miters, 

4  SiA  •  *]  There  ore  so  many  con- 
ceivable [xissibilities  for  lilling  up  this 
lacuna  that  any  definite  attempt  of  thi« 
kind  become:!  idle.       ,SusEM.  (SOS) 


IV( VII).  a  1] 


(a  36—1328  b  24. 
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fiiv  ovp  vrrdp')(€iif  Set  rpo^ijp^  iiretra  T€)(va^  {'jroXXo^if  yap  I VI!) 
opydvmv  belrui  to  ^tfu),  rpirop  Be  onXa  {tou^  yap  koipg}- 
vovvra^  apay^alop  [tml]  iv  avrot^  ex^tp  oirXa  Trpo?  re  rrip 
dp')(ijVt  rmp  d7r€i0ovvTa>p  ^dptv,  xai  Trpof^  roif^  e^tadep  dBi-  <p  »o8) 
lo  tc€ip  ifnxeipovPTa^;),  en  'xp^^drmp  rtpd  evwoptaPt  oiro}^  e^axjt 
Kal  TTpo^  Ta?  Ka0^  avroif^i  ^peia^  teal  wpo^  <ra<;>  troXe^ticd^i, 
Trifi'TTTOv  Si  fcai  wpmrop  Tr}v  ir^pl  to  6wv  iwtp^iXeiap,  rfp 
fcaXovatv  teparelap,  efcrop  Be  top  iipt^ff^op  Kal  wdprmp  dpay- 
KaioTaTOP     KpiaiP     wepl     tC}p     avfjL<f>€p6tn'mp     fcal     twp    Bitcauav 

1 8         Ta    ^ip    ovp    €pya    TavT     earlv    dv    BeiTat    watra   ttoX*?    w  » 

etTreiP   (?;    yap    woXtf;    wXijBof;    i<mp    ov    to    tv^op    dXXd    tt/jo? 

^mT}P     avTapnes,     (ii<:      ^ujjUp,      iap      Be      Tt      Toirrmp      rvy  xdpri 

19  iicXuiroPj     iiBvpaTOP     dirXoi^      avrupKTj      tt^p      KOipwinap      elvai 

%  9  TavTt}p*    updyKT)  Toivvp    KaTO.   rds   epyaata^   Tavra^    avpea-Tupai 

TToXip*     Bel   apa    yewpymp    t     etpai    ttXtJ^o?',    01    Trapa^TKevd^oufTi 

Ti}p   rpot^jji',    xal   Te^viTaSf    Kal    Ta    fidx^'P^^Pj    fcal    to    evTropop, 

Kal      iepeiKf     fcal     xptTa^      Tmp      BiKalt^p      Kal      (rvfjL<f>€p6pT{i>i*)* 

9  Stmptafiipmp    Be    TovTt»}P    Xotwop    a-Kiy^afrffat    woTepoi*    Trda-t    KOi-  VHI 

8  [Kai]  KoraeSj  for  which  [ff]  Welldon,  wrongly  h  aiVoti  P^  (?)^  ovtoU  V  and 
Lhe  rest  of  our  auihorilics  \i  u  <Tdi>  SchneirJcr  Bk,'  1|  1 3  [irai  T/wro*']  8jH;iigel 
II  t6  wv]i  M*  pi  II  18  TocJrcrir  after  rvyxdi^ff  {tvyxAvfi  P*)  W  P*  iik*,  ihus  avoiding 
hiatus  II  20  <fvvt<rTdpai  M*  P'  l|  21  wapaaKevdurowt  P'^^'^Bk.  i|  13  BikoIw^ 
l^mbin,  dya^Kcdutv  P  11  Ar,  Bk.*  SuseniJ  in  the  text 


§  7  An  enumenilian  of  functions  ne- 
cessarj'  in  a  city»  lo  some  cxIlmU  para B el ^ 
is  aUfmpled  in  Platu  AV/.  u.  3^1^  cp* 
Pkatdr,  148  D^  E* 

I  7  8  irpof  Tf  Ti^v  dpxiv  wtK\  I'o 
these  two  legitimate  ends  of  warfare  ts 
added  a  third  c.  14  §  2i»  J334  a  2  «.  (1/18). 

II  vpf»rov]  First  in  importance. 

14  Kpio^vjl  Under  irp^drif  rOiv  ffv^ltp^e' 
p6tfTii»  is  hei  e  included  everything  besides 
ihe  administration  of  jusljce  which  be- 
longs to  the  government  of  a  state.  Thus 
it  include<i  the  making  of  law«>  and  the 
common  action  of  the  consultative  and 
executive  counnb  as  wieB  as  of  the  officers 
of  state,     S  LIS  EM.  (»(&) 

I  8  i8«ri«<^|i^]  in.  i§  12,  cp.w,{447h 
tv(vif).  4  §  II  ^j*  (759);  also  n*  in)  with 
the  passages  there  quoted,  The  present 
if>ap:iv  is  equivalent  lo  a  rtjfcrenec  to  what 
has  preceded^  not  only  here  but  c.  10  §  9, 
n,  (851}.  c.  ij  §  4  «,  (873).  14  §  »  «. 
(yoi).     Any  multitude  of  men  taken  at 


random  does  not  constitute  a  stale  ;  a  rc» 
mark  which  was  made  c  4  §  6  n.  (753)  and 
repeated  vit(v)*  ;j.  11  n,  (1551  h), 
SuaiLM.  (B04) 

§  9  10  Kard  Ttif  ipyao-LoM]  must  be 
organized  in  accordance  with  these  occu- 
pations. 

21     Cp.  II,  8.  10,  1368  a  32  L 

3 J  icpiTdt]  So  above,  5  7.  b  14,  Kpioi¥. 

c.  9  Ex€lmiim  from  tic  franchise  of 
the  pntJncittg  ctaiset :  artizans,  traders, 
hu.sbandmen.  7'Aijj^  tvAo  remttm  xlhU 
havt  iiiffertnt  functions^  acconiittg  to 
ag!t,  mitiiary^  g07'^rM mental,  ami  Judicial 
dutia.  This  ck*sf  hody  of  cititms  7oiU 
mtm  tht  land:  *olun  sHpcninmuUcd^  t9 
he€0HU  priistj. 

This  exeluiiion  of  the  *  necessary  ap* 
pendage-s'  from  full  civic  rights  vv.ii 
foreshadowed  in  the  criticism  of  Bbl./s 
Republic,  Ji.  c.  5  g§  18— 38»  and  of  Hip- 
|>odanius,  c.  8  §^  8—  1 2 :  it  w^s  laid  down 
diiitinctly  IIL  c,  5  :  lice  //,  (504). 
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[ivtvin.  ii.  1 


15  pmvrjTioif    7rat'T€t>i'    rovrmp    (epSe^^frat    jdp    rov^    avrov^i    ^irav-  (1 
raK    €irai    /cat    yetapyovs    fcal    rex^^ira^    Kal   rom    ffovXevof^ei^ov^ 
Kal   Sttcd^ovra^),    ^    xad*    e/caa^rop  epyov  rwu  ^Ipi^^iviup   aWov<; 
vwo0€rioifj    fj    rd    p>€V    iSia    rd    Be    Kotva    rovrmv    i^    avdjfnj^ 

§  3  i(TTLV,     oif/c   iv  irda-ff  Se  ravro  woXtrcia.     KaOdwep  yap  etwop^v^ 

JO  erSej^rrat  xal  wdifTa^  Kotpmvelv  'rravrmp  xal  p^if  wdpra^ 
irdvTmv  aWd  nvm  rivwv.  ravra  yap  Kal  Trotet  rd^  ttoXi- 
T€ta9     iripa^*      iv     p^h     yap     raU      ^-qfiatcparlai^      /A€T€)(pwTi 

1 3  wdpT€^  wdvrmv,  eV  he  rat?  oXiyap^^tai^  rovvavriov.  eirel  8c 
rvyxdvop^if     {TKOtrovines     irepi     t^?     dpiaTT}^     woXirelaSf     avrrj 

55  8'  iari  fcaO^  ijv  ij  itq\i%  av  eirj  fMiXttrr  evBaifimp,  Tfjp  K* 
eifSaipoinav  ort  j^mpt^  dperij^  dBvimroif  uTrdp-)(€iv  etprjrai 
TTporcpov,  <f>av€pop  eV  TovT(i}tJ  c5?  tV  TjJ  KdWiara  iroXirevo^ 
p^ivt}  TToXei  nal  t^  KeKTf}fi€V7}  httcaiov^  dpBpa^i  dtrXms,  dWd 
p,il    irpo^    rrjp     vwoBeciv,    ovre    (idvavaGv    ^iov    ovr     dyopaZop 

40  Set    ^f)P    TOV<;    woXira^i    {dyevprj^    ydp    o   rotovro^   ffio^   fcai   wpo^  (p,  109! 

§  4  Ttjp     dperrjv     virepaPTio^)^    ovBe    Bel    yempyoi)^    eipai    rov^    p,€X.- 

2^  TaifTQ  Susem.,  Torero  T  11  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.'  in  ihe  lexl  ||  ^7  ^v  oinilted  by 
n*,  [tiiv}  i5UsCTii.\  perhaps  righlly  |,  ^7  tt^iffra  V\  ^aXXtorij  II'  )j  40  ^^J  ^^ 
rtlv  Y  P"^     I     4 1   rn^^  omiUed  by  IV  P*  Af .  Bk.     ii     dei]  dij  11=^  P*  Ar.  Bk, 


§  1  35  T0^  avTOus  ^iravraf  J  'I'his 
woulfi  be  ihe  case  in  cietnocraeieii. 

§  2  29  KaddLifip  ^fcip  tttro^v]  Just 
before,  g  i,  b  25  cVAfx''"*"  y^P  f'"^- 
SUSEM-  {W&t) 

53     irdvTttv  sc.  ipyt//»* 

iZ  34  ft&TTi,,.  35  €iJSa£|i«v]  Com  p. 
c.  I  I  3  H.  (6»6).  c.  13  §  4  tt.  (872);  alM) 
lU  9.  5  u.  (284)  and  «.  (21).  For  tlie 
wide  range  of  ToXiTe/a,  see  ft.  {466}, 
SusEM.  (806) 

36  •IpTpTu,  trpArfpovJ  1 1  wa-s  olh 
htrved  in  Excursus  l»  n,  (6^7 )«  I  bat  I  his 
can  be  referred  lo  c.  8  §  5,  1328  a  37, 
and  does  nut  therefore  compel  us  Ui  infer 
that  cc.  I — 3  originally  formetl  an  integral 
pari  of  this  treatise.  Nay  more:  had  the 
refereoce  been  to  c.  i,  the  more  appro- 
priate term  would  havel>een  diroJ/dfi*fT(u, 
*  provetl/  rather  than  tlpTjrai  *  staled,' 
L"  o in  p,  f u  rt  her  ft  .(872).     S  ij  s  em  .  (807) 

5H  dtrXuf]  In  conlnvst  lo  the  partial 
justice  ol  oUgarchy  and  democracy:  111.9. 

39  irpis  Ti^v  iiriflto-iv]  Relatively  to 
the  constitution  r)f  ihe  lime  liein|»:  under 
its  conditions,  taking  iti>  principle  or  s|)e- 
cial  i  dea  {dpot }  for  t  he  s  I  a  nd  a  rd .  S  ee  1 1 1  - 
4.  3,  1 276  b  30,  Vl(iv).  7.  3,  1293  1.  3  AT. 


Tuttf  6.piffTuf¥  avXm  Kar  dperi}v  jcoU  juiy  wpd/t 
inr^dfiflv  Tiva  d7al?u>ic  aySputv^  with  1*. 
(1233).  Comp,  also  U.  9.  1  «.  Susem. 
(80§j  Add  VI (IV)-  c.  ti  s.  hn.  1196  by 
if  ft^  TTpbi  (tTT^&tffUf  Kpiv^  TiSt  bul  c.  16 
§  I,  T300  b  14,  Kar6,  r-fyv  avriiy  Lir6^(0i»^ 
and  Me/ti,  \UL  (M)  c*  7  §30  108 1  b  32 
jrpds  fiiv  Tiyv  vw6&ftnp  dpOw^  Xiyouatv, 
av'Sutf  S*  oi'K  6p&w%.  Bon  ill  /m/.  Ar,  796 
b  4W  remarks  that  imb0€st%  does  not  dirfer 
much  from  ri\cyt  or  (5pcn.  Appajently  the 
meaning  is  the  same  here  as  a  21  u'wu^i- 
aiuiv  or  II.  2.  j»  1161  a  r6,  Xa/4^iire<  yup 

40  aY*vVTJ5]  See  III.  c  5>  esp,  ngia 
(5o6t  509,  51 1).  Cp,  also  «.  (103) 
SusEM.  (809) 

On  the  construction  iVrirafr^of  ir/jAi 
cp.  It.  g*  [♦  1369  a  3i»  g  18,  1270  a  40. 
For  the  thought  Spengel  has  the  parallel 
Ocmosth.    Olynth.    in  §  i\^  p.  37,   10; 

<f>ft&ft}pia  Xa^fiv  fiitcpA  Ka.1  <pavKa  wpdrrciy- 
Toi'  Arot'  arret  *j.iip  lii'  ri  firtrTjSfi'^tara 
TWM  ii»''?/>ujwwi'  ]5,  roiof'roM  dvdyKTf  KaL  to 
(ftpjyijfi'  ix^*^-  ^P-  blurke :  Great  empires 
and  little  minds  go  ill  together. 
^  i     1 339  a  I     84t  ya^  a^^oX^s]    •  Lei- 
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tXorra?    eaeu'dai    (Set    yap    (T^^oX^v    koI    Trpo?    tiJi^'    ylveatv    t^9  (V'llf 
aperrj^   Kai  wpo^  ra^   wpd^eis    ra^    TroXiriKm).     iwel   Be  xal   to  ,i 
TToXe/jtt^oii    fcal    ro    0ovX€v6fi€Poi*    ire  pi    rmv    avp^^epovnuv    *£al 
tcptuov    Trepl    TfiJi/    Bi/camv    ivimdpx^^    '^^*'    H'^PV    <f>£iiV€Tai    rrj^ 
5  TToXeoj?  fuiXtaTa  opra,  irorepoy  erspa   <er€poi^>  xal   ravra  Ge- 

1 5  riov  ^  Tot9  avTot^  dwoSoriop  apu4>u>  ;  tpavepop  Se  koi  toDto, 
SiOTi  TpoTTOp  p^ip  Tiva  TOi?  auTot?  rpoTTOP  Si  ripa  fcal  eripoi.^. 
§  fi€P  jdp  iripa^  dtcfifji;  efcdrepop  twp  epymp,  koX  to  p,€P 
SeiTai    (f>popr}(Te(i>^    to     Be    iwdp^eca^;,    eTepoi^*     ff    Se    Tmv    d^v- 

ro  paTmp  cut*  Toit  BvpapLtPOV^  ffin^eo'dat  fcai  fcoyKvetri/t  tovtov^ 
v7rop.ip€tp  dpy(op.epov^  deL  TavTr}  fie  toi)?  avrot/?,  ol  yap  to)P 
oirXmp    Kvpiot    Kai    p>€P€tP    tj    p.r}    ^€P€tp    KupiOi    rijP    TToXireiap, 

§  0  Xei'rriTai    roipvp    tqI^    avTol^    pip     dp^oTepot^    nTToBiSovat    t?;i'  4 

1319  a  1  iraXfrar  aiided  after  ftreaOat  hy  P*  L' Ar.  Aid.  W'',  [iroXfrat]  SusemJ  1j 
5  <.iTipoit^  Knraes  Kk.*;  previoujily  Schneider  wrote  iripoit  for  h-c<Mi  l|  6  di]  &^  W 
II  1 1  5^  untranslated  by  Will iam,  5ei  ?  Got tling  U  rott  uvroit  Camtranns  Hk.*  perhaps 
even  Ar.,  roi's  ai>roi\f  m  Bk.*Susem.^  in  tbe  text  |l  i7  13]  Kai  T  Aid.  W'^  }\  13 
dyx^repa  ?  Suiteni*  folio we*l  Ity  Wclldon,  who  nevertheless  retains  r4  rmWrfv 


sure  is  needed  if  virtue  is  to  be  forth- 
coming, as  well  as  for  the  conduct  of  slate 
affairs.  Contempt  for  labour  goes  side 
by  side  with  exallatioti  of  leisure :  «.  (93). 
The  arlizan,  the  farmer  even,  is  too  busy 
lo   cultivate  virtue.     Cp.   Aeliati   I"  //. 

From  the  Greeks  this  estimate  passed  to 
the  Jews :  see  Ecclc^iaiiticus  c.  ^8,  14 — 
34  (Newman). 

3  P«vXcv^|Uv«v..  ical  KplvQv]  From 
64tf^^  a  61  it  is  clear  that  a  sirigle  class^ 
is  meant:  a  tKxiy  which  deliberates  on 
question:*  of  policy  and  decides  questions 
of  justice.     Cp.  §  9>  ti  51,  ro  re  hTrKiTiK^v 

4  linnnif»xH]  *are  contained  in  the 
city  as  members  in  the  fullest  sense '  not 
merely  indispensable  adjuncts. 

6  £|ii^  =  the  functions  (()  of  the 
military  class,  (i)  of  the  deliberative  and 
jmiicial  class. 

§  5  7  Si^t  =  that  (after  ^o^vtp^if)*.  as 
1153  a  7  and  often. 

8  if^af  ciK|j.tis]  sc.  iffrix  belongs  to 
a  ditTeient  time  of  life. 

9  ^p*VTJ<rH#s]  Cp.  in.  4.  17  M.  (497): 
also  nn.  (45, 1 11, 1 1^,474 — 476).  St'SEM. 
(810) 

^  8)  ktX]  This  is  mid  to  be  ffr^tuts 
otTiov,  IL  5.  15,  1364  b  8*  With  the  par- 
titive genitive  rC^v  A6v¥dTuv  cp.  c<  6|  4. 
13-27  a  37:  in  full  if  Ti  riap  alwa,rux¥  c.  14 


§4,  133^  lU^- 

1 1  ravq]  Si]  Resumptive  of  the  5^  in 
a  q:  *in  as  fai  as  it  is  impossible.  Xn 
so  far  they  must  be  the  same/  W'hen  5^ 
has  preceded  with  the  relative,  it  may  for 
emphasis  be  repeated  with  thcdemunstra- 
live.  Tbe  idiom  is  found  in  Herod,  (e.g. 
ti-  5o>,  Thuc,  (11,  46),  Xenophon,  Iso- 
lates {Paneiiyr.  §  98,  §  176),  Plato  {Lmh. 
194  I>  ravra  d^a^cJi  ianif  iKatrro^  ij^wy^ 
dwtp  ao^pdt,  a  6t  Afiadi^t,  ravra  81  Katc6t) 
and  Demosthenes  (c.  Ah'J.  §  too,  see 
Bottmann's  Exc»  Xll.).  Bonitt,  huL  Af\ 
1 66  b  58 — 167  a  i3»  and  StutliiH  n>  tti. 
pp.  124 — 129,  has  disposed  of  the  view 
formerly  held  (by  Zell,  Gnltling*  etc.)  that 
Aristotle  in  some  cases  used  l&i  where 
other  f  J  reek  prose  writers  introduce  the 
apodosis  without  any  particle.  The  only 
valid  instances  are  (1)  after  a  conditional 
particle  (1387  b  13  h,\  (a)  as  d\Act  occa- 
sionally far  on  in  the  sentence, 

m  "ydf  rmv  twkmv  ktX]  Hence  one 
of  the  favourite  measures  of  tyrants  wa,s 
to  forbid  the  use  of  arms  viti(v),  10  §  1 11 
and  II  §  11  ««.  (1667,  1741  b).  See 
moreover  Xen.  Cyr*  VIL5.  79,  Thuc.  111. 
17,  the  Demos  in  Mytilene  obtainerl 
arms :  ^irei^ilj  iXafiov  orXa  at^re  ^ifpotSvTo 
tti  ruiv  upxi^PTuv  (Eatrm)-      Sl'SEM.  (Bll) 

§6  t3  Tijv  iroXitTtiav  TCLVTiTiv]  'banc 
partem  rei  publicae  admin  is  trandae "  Bo- 
nil£  /W,  Ar.  <,  V.     '*Tt  only  remains  to 


t 
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nOAlTIKQN   H.  0. 


[IV(\^iy  a  6 


woXireiav    ravrrfP,    fjLtj    &fjLa    Sf,    aXX'    mairep    w4<f>vxsv    17    fuep 

15  BvvafAi^        €V        P€(0T€pOl^,        ff        hi        <ftp6l*7}at^        iv        7rp€(T0VT€p<H^ 

iariv    ovKovp   oCtci)^    d}i<f>oip    ifepep,^a0ai  <rup,if>€p€i  Kai   Slxaiop 

%f[€Jvaiy     €X€i     yap    avTT)    17     Bialpeai^    ro    tear     a^iav.      aXKd 

fi'^v    Koi    T«v    KTijo-ei';    Set    <€lpat>    wepl    rovrov^,     dvaytealov 

yap    evTropiav    OTrdpx^iP    rotf;    iroXlTai^t   froXirai    $€    oiroi.     rd 

^o  ydp   ffdvavtrov    ov    fierixei    tiJ?    7r6\€a>^,    ovS*  aWo   ovSep  ficpo^ 

o    fit}    T^9    dpert}^    SijfjLiovpyoif    iariu,     tovtq    hi    hrfkov    ix    Tf}^ 

i7roi?€<7eQ>9"     TO    fiep    yap    €vhatp,op€iP    duaytcatop    inrdpyjeiv  fterd 

rrjn    dp€T^^,    evhaipLOPa    Sk    woXip    ovtc    eh    fiepo^s    ti    ffXiyjtap- 

§  8  rwi    Sh    Xiyetp    aw^?,    aXX*     et?    wApraf;    toi)^    woXira^,     ^f>a- 

55  P€p6p   he   Hal    art   Set  rds    fCT^ja-eif;    eipai    rovrmp^    etfrep    dvcpf- 

Kmop  elvai  rov^  yctapyov^;  hovXov^  rj   0apffdpov^   [»*]    ireptotKov^* 

XoiTTOv     S'     CK     TWP     xaTapiBfA-tjOipTtav     TO     rmp     tepewp     yivo^, 

§  9  <f>apt'pd     hi     /cat     tj     rovrmp     raf iV.     ovre    yap    yewpyop     otJrc 

fiapavaop    Upia    Karaarariop    {imo    yap    r&v    iroXtrtSv   Trphrei 

14  [rat'TTyv]  Tburot  (unless  the  word  be  Lransposed  to  follow  16  d/u^ly),  r^y  aurifw 
Uebcrweg,  TaDra  Susem,  Cp*  Quatsi.  erit.  colL  p.  401  f.  ji(  fiktr  <:7ip>  Vetlori  in 
his  traE5iIation  i|:  16  i<Trh\  tXvm,  (from  L  17)  Lambin  II  17  tlvai  was  troiisjiosed  to 
follow  18  ro&rcvt  by  Caineraritis,  to  follow  18  BtT  by  Susem,-'*;  thai  hoKti  rP*Ar., 
khfai  [5o*fT]  SusemJ  in  the  text,  icri^  Lambin  followed  by  WelMon  II  iS  <tlpat> 
added  by  P"  Bk.*  and  so  Williani  Ar.  translate  |l  ie  fiipoi]  yivos  H-  P*  Ar.  Fik.  whkh 
is  just  as  good  il  15  An — ftrep]  efrep^tfri  Hayduck  ||  76  [^]  Suseni.,  cp» 
1330a  19  and  Quaest,  crif.  c&ll.  p.  40 .|  \  ay  Upiwm  V  P^  L*  Ar.  Aid.,  /f/Ndr  the  olhcT 
authoritiei    !l    19  Upia,  omitted  by  P'  (1st  hand),  -w^XWiiv  supplied  by  pMn  Ihematgin 


fVIlll 


entrust  this  whole  side  of  political  life  lo 
both  who  arc  tbe  same  persons  "  (a  lame 
conclusion) :  as  if  agKc«llure»  trade,  etc. 
were  the  other  side,  cnntrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  cc*  8t  9.  If  however  we  adopt 
kti.^&Ttpt%,  and  r^vrxL  (see  Crit.  notes)^  then 
r%¥  wo\tTda»  bccon^es  the  subject,  not  the 
object,  of  I  he  verli  dToai5(Jpai.     SttsRNt. 

17  Ixfv..  ot^av]  *'ThJN  division  re- 
cc^iies  desert.*'  See  c  14  §  4*  13.V  b 
3^^,  which  is  a  reference  back  to  the 
present  passage ;  n.{SgCx].    Sisem.  (812) 

8  7  18  ■ctlveu>  irf|>l  rouTout]  Cp, 
$  8,  a  If,  fiVai  7o6t<i)v^  §  9^  a  ^^\,  tjjv 
i»f&wat*ffiv  ix^iP  wtpi  mndiif,     ^irtpl  c*  ace* 


21  Ik  ttJs  viroftlo^(i»$]  We  need  not 
refer  this  lo  c,  1.  it  can  Ixr  regarded  as  a 
reference  to  c.  8  §  5,  (328  a  37  fl*.,  as 
was  explained  in  rt.  <8o7).     Sirs  few.  (618) 

23  cvS«Ujjiova  84  v^Xiv]  *When  we 
call  a  city  happy,  we  have  in  view  alt  the 
citizens  and  not  merely  a  particular  class.' 
Cp*  N.  5.  27  ti,  (j«4).     Sii-SEM.  (814) 

^  8  iftavip^v  &i  ktX]  It  is  certainly 
not  a  direct  inference,  that  the  soil  should 
be  cultivated  by  slaves  or  barliarians. 
But  it  follows  indirectly  if  we  mentally 
supply  two  propositions:  (j)  Aristotle's 
decision  that  tbe  Greeks  in  genera!  arc 
not  slaves  by  nature,  so  that  they  cannot 


rem  significat  ad  t|imni  abqua  actio  re-      W  tieate<l  as  serfs  or  half-free,  1?.  (54) ; 

r y^y.^i, .  i..^   A^    -,1.-.-:*-^  T.x..,      (2!  hjs  remarks,  11.  9.  1  AT.,  1269  a  36  fT, 

on  the  evil  consequences  attending  the 
employment  of  serfs  of  Greek  descent, 
Peneslac,  llelois.  etc.  nn*  (j8o,  184). 
F'nrther  c<»mp.  c.  10  g  13  //.  (839I  and 
Exc.  *  On  the  Cretan  vt^wtw.  *  p.  ^jfi 
St  HKM.  (816) 
JS  9     33    inpl  avToi^t  must  be  xtpl  rot^ 


feratur  Bonit/  /nd.  Ar.,  who  cites  7 epics 
II.  7.  5,  n3  a^3i,  cp.  579  b  43  Jtd  ykp 
TT^fj  irrpl  Ti)v  &^iv  af<rflTiKrf«t  =  the  sensa- 
tion of  sij^ht.  **  The  landeil  projinerty 
must  be  in  their  hands." 

1 9  Civic  rights  are  not  for  the  artijLans, 
nor  for  any  *>ther  class  which  is  not  em 
ployed  upon  ibe  ^manufacture'  of  virtue. 


IV(Vn).  10.  11  1329  ft  14— 132fla  40. 
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30  Tt^aa'0at   toi)?    deov^}*     iirel    Be    BtT}pr}Tat>   to  TroXtrttcop   eh    Svo  (VIII) 
^ipTj,    rcJUT*    cVtI    to    re    o'jrXiTucmr   xat    to   ^ovXevrticoifj   irpiir^i  (p,  no) 
5e    ttJv    t€    Bepaweiap    aTroBtSovai    Tot^i    $€oU    xal    r^u    dvairav* 
iTiv   e^en'   wepi  avTov^  to  1)9    &ia    tov    ')(p6pop    diretpijfcdTa^j    rov- 
T0t9  &v  ettj  Ta«r  lepma-vvaf;  dwoBoreov. 
1 10         ^p    pL€P    Toivvv    aP€v    TToXi?    ou    avpitrrarat    «al    5<ra    fJiepij 

36  w6\€<0^,  eipTjrat  (yeiiypjol  fi^p  y(}p  koI  T€^i>iTat  fcal  Trap  to 
ffi^rtKOP  dpajKaiov  vwdp-^eip  Tat?  woXea^Lv,  p>ep7}  Se  Tijf 
TToXeca?      TO      t€       07rXiTt*:oi/       Kai      ^ovXevrifcop,      koI      t^^X^' 

39  pitrrat     Zrj    TovTmu    itcaffroVj    ro    fikp    del    to    he    ttaTa    fiepo^y 
10  [loiK€    Be    ov  pvp  ovBe    vet/naTl    tout    elvat    ypmptfj,op    toi<;    Trepl  IX 

33  ai'ro^f  PSuscm.  ||  rovrov^  F  P  (ist  hand,  fur  on  is  vvriiten  over  an  era- 
sure) and  Hk,  II  34  rdr  kpw^r^'vat  Ar.  and  Bas.',  rait  te/MJcuMcuf  P II  Hk.  ||  36 
7fwp7«^— Tex»'^^a5  ?Scaliger  ||  37  [t^iriipx^^*']  Spengel :  the  levt  can  hardly  be  sound 
II  39  ^  Schneider,  5^  Til  Bk.  Susem.*  in  the  text  ||  40  [fotK€,,,i^igh  39  X'^^'^^l 
Siisem.,  [1j  3  TO.  t#, ..15  ZtauffTptof]  Chandler,  [li  5  apxtiia...i^  Xtau/etfuot]  Bojesen : 
see  Comm.  and  QttiUsL  cri/.  coil.  p.  404  IT. 


droiJr;   in   their  service  (Welldon).     Rul 
sec  Quacsi.  (fit.  ioii.  p.  404. 

To^  Sui  rdr  XP"'^*'  *iv«4»|»«oTaf] 
Tho?5e  who  are  superannuated  :  upon  the 
principle  stated  IL  g.  -15,  "iee  «.  (330). 
This  is  the  solution  of  an  apparent  incon- 
Mstency;  that  in  this*  the  only  genuine 
an&tocracyt «.  (530),  all  citizens  have  equal 
rights,  see  n.  (930),  and  yet  itristocracy  is 
the  rule  of  a  minority  t  tit,  7  §§  1 — 3,  J  5 
^  8—  10  n.  <648),  cf.  II  J.  J  H.  I .  For  if  the 
citizens  of  the  ideal  slate  must  complete 
military  service  l>efore  admission,  at  the 
age  of  35,  into  the  popular  assembly  (c. 
i§  §  9  1335  a  30  li,  Exc,  II.),  aiid  are  not 
eligible  to  the  Council  or  the  offices  of 
stale  (mililaf)*  commands  excepted)  till 
they  are  about  fifiy,  white  laler  on  they 
are  again  released  irom  all  civic  duties 
and  lose  all  civic  rights  by  becoming 
prie,stSj  it  follows  that  it  i^  only  from  his 
iiflieth  to  alx5Ut  his  seveniielh  year  that 
each  ciii/en  can  have  a  nhare  in  (he 
entire  govern  nicnt  and  ad  mi  nib  I  ration, 
as  intleed  was  remarked  Introd.  p.  51, 
p.  54.  For  these  twenty  years  only  i»  he 
actually  a  full  citizen,  in  the  active  excr« 
tise  of  his  rights.  This  l>emg  s<;>,  the 
ruling  ho<ly  of  full  citizens  will  always 
remain ♦  l>eyond  all  doubly  a  minority  of 
the  civic  bwiy  in  the  wider  ^nse,  in- 
cluding the  soldiers  and  HU[>erannuatetl 
old  men,  even  if  the  l)oys  and  youths  arc 
excluded.  Comp.  c.  13  §  9*  1331  a  34 
n.  (885),  c.  14  %  4,  f.     On  the  position 


which  the  priests  hohl  in  rclahoii  In  the 
m:igi  St  rales  proper  »4ee  vi(rv).  15.  1  w, 
(1344),  vji(vi).  8.  If  n.  (147B),  StTsEM. 
(»16p  S17) 

35  ff.  'Thus  we  have  given  (i)  the 
incii5[jen sable  a*ljuncts  and  {%)  the  integral 
parts  of  a  city :  i*e.  cultivators,  arlizans, 
and  tlie  whole  class  of  labourers  are  ad- 
juncts indis|>ensable  to  cilies,  while  the 
integral  pans  arc  ihe  defensive  force  ami 
the  deliberative  fjody.  These  elements 
are  severally  distinct,  the  distinction  be- 
tween  integral  parts  and  atljuncis  being 
permanent,  that  between  the  army  and 
the  deliberative  body  only  temporary.' 
A  valuable  summary  of  results. 

c.  10  [Ilisiorifai  t/i^rtsswn:  §§  1 — 9.] 
Patiifulars  mpectin^  the  dixnsi&n  ami 
fultivation  of  the  la  mi:  §§  9 — 14. 

The  historical  digression  h  apparently 
an  interiwlation  by  a  weH-informed  Feri- 
patetic.  At  all  events  the  suspicion  wnder 
which  it  lalKHirs  {see  Crit.  nof^s)  has  not 
been  dispelled  by  Spengel's  fond  admira- 
tion of  this  *' beautiful  passage*'  [Arisf. 
Stud.  lit.  p,  3  «.),  or  by  Newman's  dis- 
passionate survey,  Vub  i.  p.  573  f. 

1 1  40  m  v\iv  ovSi  vnsirrl]  Fns:>ib1y 
this  is  directed  against  Fhiln,  and  in- 
tended to  prove  thai  he  was  Isy  no  means 
the  inventor  of  the  particular  classifica- 
tion wherein  Aristotle  here  follows  him. 
E.  Curtius  Hiitoty  of  Gr<c(t  r."  p.  161 
(i,  p.  181  Kng.  trj  even  goes  su  far  as  to 
suppose  that  all  the  three  ' orders*  of  the 
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wo\iT€La^    <f>tkoao<l>o{jau\    on    Bel    BtfypTJaHai    X^P^^    Kara    yivri  (I XI 
n^gbrrjp    TroKa^    Kal    to    t€    fidx^'f^^    Hepov    elvai    fcal    to    yemp- 
yow.       iu     AlyvTTTt^     re     yap     l;^€i     tovtou     roif     rpotrov     en 
Kal   pvv,  rd    t€   Trcpl   riju   Kpn^r7}p,   rd   pkv    ovv    irepl    AiyvTrrov    ^ 
4  Xea-marpio^,     a5<?     <f>atTivr    ovtq}     vop^oderritTavro^,    ^ivm     Se     tA   ^M 

1329  biTt  omlltetl  by  pa-8S»»  V^  perhaps  by  V    ||     roihow  after  H^  Tf>6woaf  IP  P* 
Bk.  and  yp.  P*  (corr.  in  the  margin)     ||    M  added  after  #Tt  by  11'  (but  corr*  in  the   ^_ 
margin  of  P'  marks  it  for  omission  yp.)     ||     4  /l^i^  V  M'  ^H 


Platonic  state  had  actually  existed  in 
Crete: — an  opinion  whicli  few  people 
will  accept.  See  rr.  5.  16  th  (107). 
SrsKM.  (818)  Hippodamos  (see  it. 

8,  7)  aUo  adopted  this  division  between 
the  military  and  agricultural  population, 
which  was  always  one'of  the  main  features 
of  the  Spartan  state,  ir.  5.  17,  1164  a  10 
wfl/r*     A  later  historian  finds  a  parallel 

10  Plato's  republic  in  the  Indian  state: 
tlolm  Gf-itth,  Gesih.  u\.  p.  185. 

^1  Tf^vtj]  Classes^  castes.  Seven  in 
Egypt  are  enumerated  by  Hertid-  lu  164: 
UptXt  {th  cc.  37i  14*1)^  M<ix^^«w  {c-  i65)» 
^Q\ifKh\Qi  (c.  65K  <ri'/3t*)Tot  (c*  47)*  Aam^Xot, 
ru/Sf/n'^jfTOi,  ip^^vies  c»  154).  See  however 
E,  Meyer  Ges/h,  dts  AiUrihtims  I.  §  53, 
P-61,  §  47U  P-  5^5- 

1319  b  3  TCI  fkv  o^]  An  instance  of 
the  idiomatic  use  of  the  particle  m%  not 
illative,  at  the  lx.*ginninE  of  a  sentence, 
but  explanatory  and  dislributive,  imro- 
diicing  a  subordinate  clause:  '*^^^i^  qvv 
saepe  usurpatnr,  ubi  notio  modo  pro- 
nunc  lata  axnplius  cxplicatur"  Bonitz  In  J. 
Ar.  ^.v.     The  stock  instance  is  PocL   c. 

11  §  4f  141^8  a  13:  dXXd  dti*  r«  aiffiirra 
rwaiirra  iroiTjcTj,  ^  oXviypux.  faTcu  ij  /Sap* 
fiapuTfi6^^  a^  jiiv  o^  itc  p^iTa^pQv^  <slvf^pka, 
ajf  B^  iK  yXiJitrdv^  ^appiapiff^^%.  Vahlen 
lififriigi'  in.  317  f.  points  out  that  this 
sentence  should  n<jt  he  divided  by  a  colon 
or  period  after  the  tirst  ^ap^apoFfAit.  St> 
closely  is  the  whole  connected  that  the 
ctavtse  df  fi^y  ovt>  serves  simply  to  dis* 
tribute  the  preceding  clause  into  its  parts, 
explaining  roiaura  by  ix  fAtra^popwv  and 
iK  yXiOTTwy.  Consequently  oiV  is  not 
illative:  a  simple  pJv  and  $i  would  have 
sufficed  (as  in  the  present  |>assage  they  do 
HoflFlcc  Wow  §  1,  b  6  f.  Td  ^i^i^.^rd  6i..  }. 
Vahlen  classifies  the  present  passage  and 
S&p/t.  El.  6.  15,  169  a  19,  as  precisely 
similar,  lie  admits  Cafeg,  1  §  i^  I  a  1  7, 
Top*  105  b  2  If  loH  h  9,  b  38  lo  be  not 
vtrj-  differenl :  while  Poi.  I.  i.  8,  1351 
b  19  (Kee  Crif.  ttofc),  iv(vii)-  17.  \ 
I  136  b  4,  b  (^  (oXwt  p^iv  ot'f...fuxKi(rra  fLtv 
J'¥),   and    VITI(V|.    n.  ?*,    13 16  a  H  are 


Perhaps 
,6K, 


aps 


but  Hai' 


somewhat  dissimilar* 
A  then,  c.  43  §  3*  P-  nJi 
pocration  omits  wv^ 

4  l!c(r«0(rTpiOf]  The  Greeks  were  ac- 
cost omet^  to  refer  all  manner  of  Eg>'ptiai] 
institutions  to  this  celebrated  king,  in 
whom  they  seem  to  have  combined  (see 
Duficker  History  (tf  Antiquity^  \^  134 — 
158,  Eng.  tr.  i877,  pp.  141— 159)  two 
real  kings,  Sethos  I.  (1439—1388  a.cj 
aud  Ramses  \\.  (1388 — circa  1350),  just 
as  all  Spartan  institutions  were  attributed 
to  Lycur^s,  and  all  Cretan  institutions 
to  Minos.  In  reality  the  caste-system,  or 
rather  the  organleation  of  the  Egypibui 
population  (Duncker  I.*  191  f*,  Eng.  Ir. 
pp.  197 — ?oo)  existed  long  before  these 
two  kings,  and  in  germ  at  any  rate  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  records  of  Egyptian 
history.     SusEM.  (filfl) 

•*The  monuments  prove  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  caste,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  lem^,  in  Egypt.  The  son  might, 
and  usually  did,  follow  the  father's  calling ; 
professions  and  offices  of  state  were  often 
inherited.  But  there  is  no  c\'idencc  of 
compulsion,  or  of  obltgation  to  marry  only 
in  a  given  caste":  A.  Wiedemann  00 
Herod,  il.  164,  Ffcr&d&ts  siifites  BucA 
P'  573'  who  quotes  Plato  Tim,  13,  34, 
Isocr.  Bimris  6 — 8,  Diod,  I.  73  f.,  l»  18, 
Stmbo  XVII.  p.  787.  Cp.  Lts  (osiet  en 
E^ptc  in  Le  Mmion^  1886.  Also  E. 
Meyer  Gesfh,  des  alien  AegypUm  (BerUti 
188*7)  It.  p.  169.  Meyer  {Uk  p.  192) 
doubis  whether  Ramses  it.  really  corre- 
sponds to  Sesostris,  any  more  than  User- 
tesen  If.  {as  suppose*l  by  Manetho>«  or 
indeed  any  one  military  conqueror  more 
than  another  among  the  kings.  VVietle- 
mann  however  {Aegyptuche  Gesckichu- 
o.  429  f.)  follows  l^psius  in  regarding 
Ramses  n.  as  the  nucleus,  around  whom, 
as  around  Alexander  the  Great,  legends 
collected.  Cp.  Ranke  Wdt^esch^  I*  p.  16, 
Maspcro  Genre  ep,  p.  ><3 :  *SetsO,  var. 
Setsu-r*^,  le  nom  ixipulaire  de  Khams^  11,' 

Of  Aristotle  \Vied<*mann  says  [Gesck. 


p.  ii7i:   **the  three  notices  dealing  with 
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1859  a  41— 18-29  b  18. 
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§  a  wept    KprJTTfp.     ap)(aia    S'    eoifcev    etpm    fcal    rmv    trvtro'trimv    ri  t 
rd^t^,     rd    ^€v    Trepl    Kprjrijp,    ^€v6fieva    rrepl    r^v    MiVw    0a- 
aiXeuip,    rd    Se    irepl     rtji^    ^]TaXt4iP    iroXXm    waXatorepa    rov- 

§  3  Ta>i/.  if>aal  yap  oi  Xoyiot  twp  ixet  ^aroi^o wtqji^  IraXop 
Tipa    yeviaffai    ffaaikea    t^<?    Oivmrpla^,    d(f    ov    ro    re    opop^ 

10  psraffaXipTa^  ^IraXov^  dvr  Otpearpwif  KXf}07Jifat  fcal  r^i/ 
dtCT'^v  ravrrjv  t^?  KvptaTTf^f;  ^IraXiav  romopLa  XaffeiP,  oarj 
T€TV')(7iK€P  ipTO<^  ouaa  Tov  tedXirov  rov  ^fcvXXTjriKOv  xal  rov 
Aap>7}Ttfcov'       dwex^i      Se      Tavra      «7r*     aXXr/Xiwi;      oSop     fip-i- 

I  i  treia^    r^fiepas.     toutov    Srj    Xiyovari    top    ^ItuXop    popdha<^    rov^  5 

>5  OlpmTpov<f  opra^  Troirja-ai  ye{ii>pyov<;,  xal  pofiov^  t€  avTot<;  dX- 
Xoi/?  dio'daL  Koi  rd  avtrtriJia  xaTairTrjaat  irpmrop*  Sid 
xal    vvp    en    rmp    Att     ixeiifov    ripe^    ')(pwpTai    rot?    aviTairiot^ 

§  5  ^at    Twv    pop^mp    eViOiv.     ^kovp    Se     to    p^ip    irpo^    rrju    Tvppr}' 

8  \6yoi  ^S^  \oyiKol  P^     ||     13  Nairerbotp  ?Sylljiirg  (from  Dion.  HaL  Ant.  Rom* 
«wT(Mf  pi  n-Bk.     II     18  TvpTiPiav  M»pi-»*4'ftS''V^  and  perhaps  V 


(IX) 


I 
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the  country  leave  a  good  impression:  yet 
the  statement  that  the  division  into  castes 
originated  with  Sesostris  does  not  diverge 
from  the  current  erroneous  tradition.  It 
would  seem  that  Aristotle  can  hardJy 
have  made  independent  researches  on 
pt  in  detail/* 

livvt  84  Ttl  TTtf I  Kpri^Ti|K]  The  division 
of  the  Cretan  population  is  mentioned 
II.  5.  19,  1264  a  II,  n.  (171)^  c.  10  §^ 
1—8  with  Exc.  m.   p.   i^a  ff.     SUSEM. 

(aao) 

§35  Twv  wtr^vrUav  iy  Tafis]  The 
system  of  public  meals,  as  ip  rj  rafet  rijf 
ToXiTe/af,  Ji.  I  r*  1,  J 171  h  30:  cp.  also 
n.  5,  5,  1263  a  23. 

6  irtpl  rqv  MCfm  patriXi^avl  Compare 
again  II,  10  §  3,  §  5,  §  7,  §  9,     SUSEM. 

(sai) 

§  8  8  ol  Xo^vot]  IL  8.  T,  T167  b  i8. 
Com  p.  Antiochus  Fras^,  3,  4,  6,  Midler 
f\H,  G,  L  p.  181  r     SiJSEM.  (S22) 

"ItoX^v  Tivci-..  15  'yfttfryovfl  Antiochus 
{/>,  6  a  pud  Strab.  VI.  154  f.)  however 
call^  the  Lametic  gulf  the  Napetine:  the 
name  common  in  later  times  is  0  'iTr- 
irmvtariKht.  This  jjidf  is  in  the  south- 
west of  Italy,  in  Bnittium,  and  is  now 
tiolfo  di  S.  Eufemia :  just  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  east  coast,  is  the  Scyllelic  Gulf  or 
Colfo  di  Squillaci.  Strabo  descril>es 
them  as  r6o  stadia  [i.e.  18  miles  660  yds] 
apart,  rather  more  than  half  a  day's 
journey.      The    name    |taly    was    then 


originally  confined  to  the  south-west 
promontory  nf  the  peninsula,  between 
thf  strait  of  Mes^sina  on  the  one  side  and 
these  two  gulfs  on  the  other.  Oenotria 
means  Winedand,  Tlalus  the  Ox,  or  calf: 
Italy,  the  land  of  Oxen.  The  ox  used 
for  ploughing  musi  be  meant,  a  symbol 
of  the  transition  of  the  Graeco- Italians 
from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  lifej 
and  this,  one  of  the  oldest  legends  of  the 
Italian  race,  shrewdly  connects  the  original 
Italian  legislation  with  the  transition. 
Another  version  of  the  same  belief  makes 
the  ox  the  leader  of  the  primitive  Samnite 
colonies;  while  the  oldest  national  names 
in  Latin  distinguish  the  people  as  reapers 
(Siculi  perhaps  also  Sicani)  or  field- 
labourers  (Opsci),  See  Mommsen, 
History  of  Romt  I.  p.  21  f.  Eng.  Ir. 
Thucydides  vi.  1*  4  calls  this  king  Italos 
not  an  Oenotrian  but  a  SiceL  For  the 
name  Europe,  see  c.  7  §  1,  «.  (779J. 
SusEM.  (833) 

§  4  16  ical  rd  fruoTrtTia]  There  is  no 
other  authority  for  tins  siaiement  of 
common  meals  in  Italy*     Susem.  (834) 

SU  Kttl  vuv,..i7  xp**v^™*l  Ihe  lan- 
guage is  undoubtedly  the  echo  of  tl.  ro. 
3.  iiyr  b  30  5*0  KoX  vvv  q\  wtpiotfcai  rd# 
ai'Totf  Tp&wov  ;jcpJ>i»'Tat  a&rott*  But  we 
hesitate  to  draw  the  inference  that  here, 
as  there,  an  extract  from  Ephonts  follows 
(Newman:  I.  p.  575  n.  1}. 

§  5     18    i^Kovv  8i  ktX]  Here  the  tn* 
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tt)  vlav    '07r(«at    ical    wporepov     ical    uvv    KoXoipePOi    rrfv    eTrwi'v*  ( 
2o  fiiav    ACo-oi^€9,    TO    Se     Trpo?     rtfif    ^lairvjlav     /cai     Tou      \6viov 

Xa>i'€<?,     rijp     Ka\ovfi€ttf}P     ^iptriv '      rjaav     Be     teal    oi     Xoli/c9 
§  5  QivmrpoX    to    yivo^*     f)   fi€u  ovp  rayp   cva-a-tTK^p    rd^i^    ivrevBev  4       i 

yiycve   wpmrov^    o    he    ^(wpirtrpLo^    o    Kara    jivo^    rov    woXiTLfcov  ^v^l 
7^  ttXi^Bov^   i^  AtyvTrrov    ttoXv   y^p   vwepreivei    to 49   ')(p6vai^   ttiv 


tling  Bk*'t  Syrtem  WillLim»  iri'/wTyy  P*  and  P^  (ist  hand),  fn^frnw  the  other  authorities 
An  Bk,*  SuscmJ  in  the  text  and  P»  (later  handK  S^a*'  Hcyne  (Opusc,  il.  iii,  135) 
froin  Arist. /Vfl^*  543,  1568  b  11  ff,  (2r/>ti'  is  the  correct  accentuation*)  |]  x<S^**"*« 
mP»Ar. 


icn  Ihe  opf 
air  his  historic  knowledge,  for  this  whole 
passage  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  point  he  wants  to  prove.  The  nearest 
neighbours  of  the  Oenotrians  or  Iiali  on 
the  north- west  and  north -east  only,  are 
menlioned  here*  At  any  rate  this  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer's 
intention,  if  indeed  the  mention  of  these 
places  has  any  meaning  at  all.  The 
name  of  the  one*  Opici*  is  the  same  ai* 
the  Opsci  or  Oscans,  explained  in  n, 
(S23)*  Why  the  Greeks  called  ihem 
Au&onians  we  canimi  itlL  lapygia  de- 
notes what  was  afterwards  called  Apulia 
#•  and  Cftlahria.     The  Siris  \s  a  river  in  the 

south  east  of  Lucania,  fiis  inclusion  of 
the  Chonians  among  the  Oenotrians  is 
another  proof  of  the  author*&  agreement 
with  Antiochus  {Fra^,  6^  n,  833).  But 
the  Oscans  were  not  near  neigh  hours  of 
that  oldest  Italy;  even  according  to  the 
account  given  by  the  interpolator  they 
livctl  south  of  Tyrrhenia  (Etruria)  in 
Latinm*  and  more  especially  in  Campania, 
north  of  ihf  Gulf  of  Pacslum.  Cp.  Arist, 
Frag  567  [558  Arisf*  pfcudep,^(io^  etl» 
Tcubn.]  in  Dion,  HaL  Ant.  Rom.  \,  71 
w^herc  l-atiuni  is  described  as  a  region  in 
Lipike,  T^  rAiroi*  rmnov  r^j  'Q-wik^^^  or 
iraXftrai  AartOF  (Eaton).  But  Aiiliochus 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  name  Italy,,  and 
probably  also  the  earlier  name  Oenotria, 
had  6r!*t  laeen  extended  further  north  as 
far  to  the  north -west  as  the  river  I^os 
which  Hows  through  the  south-west  of 
Lucania  and  tu  the  north-east  as  far  as 
the  plain  of  the  Siris  and  Metapontum, 
situated  to  the  north  of  this  plain  in  the 
north-east  part  of  Lucania ;  so  that  Taren- 
tum,  which  is  not  fareast  of  Metapontun^ 
was  still  included  in  lapygia  ;  for  he  tells 
us,  the  country  round  the  plain  of  the 
Siris   had    l>ecn    inliabiteil    hy   a    great 


Oenotrian  tribe,  the  Chonians  who  gave 
it  the  name  Chone.  Thii-s  the  whole  of 
the  west  coast  of  this  region  newly  added 
to  the  old  designation  Italy  is  washed  by 
the  Terinaic  Gulf,  of  which  the  Hipponia* 
tic  in  the  extreme  south  is  only  a  particular 
bay,  Thucydides'  use  of  the  word  Italy 
quite  accords  with  this,  for  he  includes 
Melapontnm  in  Italy,  Imt  makes  it  the 
boundary  towards  lapygia  {vrL  3,^  §  3), 
while  he  appears  to  include  Tarenttun  in 
lapygia  (VI.  44  §  i)and  places  Campanian 
Cuma  in  Opicia  (vi,  4  g  5),  Herodotos 
(k  167)  even  extends  the  designation 
Oenotria  l>eyond  the  Laos  and  the 
Terinaic  Gulf,  so  that  Elea  also  is  in- 
cluded io  il*  The  country  of  the  Opici 
would  then  touch  this  enlarged  Italy  on 
the  north'Wesl,  but  unfortunately  in  our 
present  passage  tlicre  is  no  mention  of 
this  extension  of  the  name ;  and,  besides, 
the  Chonian  territory  is  not  said  to  border 
on  ibis  enlarged  Italy  or  Uenotria,  but  is 
itself  included  in  it.  The  whole  passage 
is  therefore  doubtless  a  wretched  interpo- 
lalion.  and  as  such  would  have  to  Ix 
removetl  from  the  rest,  if  ihat  really  be- 
longed to  Aristotle.  But  il  will  t>c  shown 
in  noUs  (879,  H^o)  that  the  whole  imsisagc 
§§  1 — 9  has  been  addctl  by  another  hand* 
and  that  its  author,  one  of  the  oldest 
Peripaletic-s»  though  he  has  diawn  from 
good  hiiNtftrical  sources,  may  yet  have 
written  ihts  sentence,  in  which  he  has 
certainly  made  very  bad  use  of  ihem, 
StiSEM.  (8S&) 

8  e  14  iruXv  Y*P  W«(*Tf(v#i  wrXJ 
As  shown  in  ».  IK19).     SirsEM.  (936) 

Tot$  XF**''*''*]  ^  h*^  plural  as  in  vi(iv|. 
6  §  5*  H93  a  t»  and  in  the  suspected 
chapter  11.  11  §  7,  1274  a  30*.  more  usu- 
ally as  in  vi(iv).  5  §  3,  viri(V).  4  |  1. 
Another  instance  \%Nu*  fJh.  viii,  11  Sn 
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§  T  "Mivco     ^atTiKeiaif     37     SeatiXTrpio^.       ax^Bov     fiev     oiv     teal     Ta  ( 

46  aXKa    Bel    impt>t^€iv     evpfjuBai    TroXXaKt^    €V    rm    ttoXXw    %/)Oi^^» 

fiSXKov     S*     aTTitpaKt^.       ra     fi^v     yap     avajKoZa     rijv     XP^^^ 

cIko^    SiSda-KctP    avTTjv,    ra    Be    eh    €vaj(f}pLQavP7}P    koI    irepiov- 

a-iav    v7rapi(0PT€i>p    tjBij     tovt^p    evXoyop    Xajuffdveip    rifp    aufiy- 

30  trip'    &(TT€   Koi    ra    irepX    tA?    iroXtreim   oXetrSai   Bel  rov    avTOV 

§  8  e%€t?/     rpo7rop>       on     Be     wiipra     dpy^ala,     at}  fie  top     ra      Trepl 

Aijtmrop    ecTTtV     ovroi    jap     dp^aioraroi    pip    BoKOvatp     eJvat^ 

p6fi€i>p  Be  rerirxjifcatTLP  <aeJ>  koX  rd^et^^  'jroXtriKj)^,     Bto  Bel  Toi^ 

pev      elptipepoi^      ixavw      )(p7}a0ai,      ra      Be      TrapaXeXeip^pLei/a 

35  wetpatrBat   ^Tjretp, 

§0        on     pL€P     ovp     Bel     TTjp     -^mpav     etvai     rmp     oirXa 
p.€Pti>p     teal     rmp     r^?     TroXtre/a?     iieTe-^otrr^p^     etpTfxai 
pop,   Kai    Biort    rout    yeri>pyovvTa^    avrmp    erepov^    elpcu 
wo^rfP    Tipd    ')(prj    teal    irolav    elvai    rijp    )((Dpap"]    wipl 
4<*  Btaimp.rj^    teal    rmv    yempyomn-mp,    TLva<; 


« 


XeKTeop 


eTreiBi) 


ovre     Kotpi}V 


Kal    TTolovf;    eluai. 
<f>afiev     Betp    elvai 


K€ter7i' 
TTpare- 
Bei^   tcai 
Be    Tijc  i 


ri^p 


irpmrop, 

38  tUhx  after  liBaaKiUf  W  P  Bk,  ||  yi  rk  omitted  by  V  and  P^  (ist  hand,  sup- 
plied by  corr.*)  ||  31  W]  yhp  ?Susem.  ||  jj  <aei>  Bernays  and  Susem.  inde- 
pendently, <:irp<I>Toi:>  PScbneider  \\  34  nJpi;M^i^<wj  Lfimbin  Bk,^  apparently  riglit 
11     36  rdv   ^rb,i>   Spengel     ||     41  ^tiv  after  iXvai  n-P*Bk. 


%1  IioXXjov  S' dtrtipilKts]  Cp.  the  well 
known  paiisage  M£t€ord,  1.  3  §  S,  339 
a   19,   ON    7ap  3t7  ^i^Q^tiv  a^af  oWS^   hh 

§7  17  Td  |Jilv  ^df  ctva^^Kata]  Comp- 
ri.  (795)  on  c.  8  §  t.     SrsEM.  (837) 

18  TCL  8i  fU  tv<rxTi)icKr^vvfv  ktX]  All 
these  ideas  are  certainly  gerininely  Ari- 
stotelian :  see  ir.  5  §  t6^  [164  a  ,^  with  n. 
(t57)  and  JA'^^/.  i.  \.  §  15,  981"  b  17  ff. : 
esp,   b  10  BBfV  yJiSif}  Tovrtitv  rdv  roi&trrtiii' 

But  see  ».  (820).     SUSEM.  (828] 

§  8  34  Td  Si  irapaAiXcLpL|A/va  irfi- 
p&irtaL  tl^*^'']  ll'^w  can  that  lie  done, 
if  everything  has  been  already  disco- 
vcred?  It  is  hardly  possil^Ie  to  altribtite 
this  paradox  to  Ari^ilolle.  The  interme- 
diate link  is  wanting,  which  cxptain-H  that 
what  has  been  already  discovered  may 
he  lost  in  oblivion  and  therefore  require 
to  be  rediscovered*  Sirs  km.  (839)  Cp* 
Plato  La7i>T  fi^^o  E  of  legislators :  o*  ykp 
dv  fjtaffTO?  (fc  xpf%  yiypirrm,  ToffTo  ^TfTtT 
vvv  irafm^^^i-ivoi*  But  Waitz  compares 
the  end  of  the  Topics,  184  !>  6—8, 


§  9     36    oTi  |fctv  «>^..*39  x^pA^]     ^^ 
we  compare  this  new  recapitulation  with 
the  otie  given  alxive  in  c.  9  §  10,  il  is  I 
clear  that  it  pas^ses  over  evcr)lhing  inter- 
mediate, as  not  containing  anything  pe- 
culiar or  important  for  the  course  of  ihe 
inquiry,  but  as  seeking  historic  confirma- 
linn   partly  for  what  is  aflirmed  in  c-  9  1 
and  partly*  with  an  eye  to  what  is  coming, 
for  the  syssitia,   which  do  not   come  tip 
for  discussion  until  io§  to;  like  the  former  , 
recapiltilalionr  it  summarize:^  everything  i 
discussed   before  c«    10,     But   while  the 
former  is  rightly  confined  to  the  contents 
of  the  two  preceding  chapters,  with  which  ' 
alone  what  follows  (6 — 9)  is  connected* 
the  latter  wrongly  passes  over  the  passagte 
c.  5  §  4"C.  6  §  7,  as  though  none  af  it 
were  there  at  all,  and  goes  liack  to  the 
subject-matter  of  c*  5  §§  i — 3,  although 
this   has  no  immediate   connexion    with 
what  follows,     W'c  can  clearly  detect  the  , 
interpolator,  who  has  framed  this  s^^cand  j 
recapitulation,  so  entirely  out   of  place] 
here,  with  the  sole  object  of  fastening  his  I 
own  composition  (i.e.  c.  to  ^S^  t — 8J  an] 
Aristotle's  treatise-     Susem.  (830) 

4T   1^^  11.  5SS  4^9  "w*  (»56*  f  s;f5K 


IV(VII).  la  H]  1329b  25— 1:330 a  17. 
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i33»a  Kri}(Tts/,      &iTW€p     Tiv€<;     €ip7JKa<TiP,     aXkd     Tjf     ^prjcret     ef>iXiKGS^  (IX) 

ytvofiii^p    tcoiviQVj     ovr     iiTTopeip    oitSepa    rmj/    ttoXitSv     Tpo<f>7J^, 

%  10  wept    avaatrimu    re    cvv^ofcet    wa<ri     ')(^p7j(Tifiop     eipai    ral^    €v 

KareaKevatrpAvai^    woXeo'iv    u'mip-)(€iu*     hC     ^v    S*     air  lav    (rvv~ 

5  8ofC€l    teal    r)p,lv,     vaiepop    ipoupL€v.      Set     8e     toiJtcijv     Koivinsvelv 

Trdura^    roi?    TroXtVa?,     oi    paSiop    Se    roif^    dwopovfi    dwo    rmp 

Ihimp    T€    €i(T<^€p€iP    TO     (TVPT^ray/xipov    teal    BioiK^iv     ri}P     dX- 

Xt]p    otfciap.     €Ti    Se    rd    wpoq    rom    0€ov<i    Bairavtjp.aTa     tcoipd  7 

1 11  TrddTf^:  T7}f;  7roXeci)9  ifrrip,  iipayxalop  toipup  etV  Bvo  fiip^j 

lo  SirjpTjirdai    rijp    '^wpaPj    kcu    rrjp    fjikp    €ipai    tcotpiju    ri}p    &e    rmp 

ihi(t)TWp,     xal     rnvrmp     ktcarlpap     Sijfpjjtrdat     Stj^a     TrdXiP^     ttj^ 

fikp    Kotprj<i    TO    p,kp    erepoif    fx€pa<;     etV    ra?    Trpo?    to  1)9     ^eoi)? 

XeiTovpjia^    to    Sc    erepop    etV    TifP    twp     avaatrmp     SairdprfPy  (p,  na) 

T^s"    Se    Tc3i/    ISttoTWP    to     €T€poif    juepo?     TO    Trpos     rdq    itrx^' 

15  Ttaf,    eT^pop    8e     Ta    ttjoo?    tt^i'    tt^Xii'.    (pa    Si/o    KXrjpciip    ktcdartp 

P€pLf}dipr(j^p     dfi<f30T€paiP     Tmp     Toirmp     irdpre^     /i.eTe;^fi)o-4/>.       to  s 

Te    7ap     taop    otJT6J9     e;^et    ^at    to    hifcaiop   xal    to    wpo^    Toif^ 

15.10  a  2  yiyQpt,4vTu  Congrevc,  yiyo^iitrf  <:  ^f *fc<r^at  >  Suscm.-,  ytvopt^ivijir  FlI  Ar.  Bk, 
Siisetn.*  in  the  lexl  |!  4  ^oicti  ?Susem.  Ik  14  ra  ^h  h€pov  Slob.  p.  551  anti  Paris. 
1041  II  TO  after  fjJpof  omiUed  by  Stob.  ||  rcui  iexfttiois  Stob.,  prepHas  ne^tssi- 
tata  William  Ar.  Suid.  and  Phot,  notice  this  passage  s.  v.  ^{rxartdi^  |i  15  tr%p&9 
hi   rd}  Ti  5^  lrtpf>»  Stob.     ||     T5  ir6\«t  Stob.     ||     ^^affTwy   P*,   ritaffro*'  L'Ald.W** 


158)1  9  §i  i— 4  «■  1^79)1  I  (  §  10  «.  (393). 
Compare  also  ih  6  §§  10 — \.\  n.  (irr)  ; 
1V{VII).  9  §g  3,  7,  8.  The  same  ysc  of 
the  present,  ipafi^v,  smm  c.H  ^H  «.  (804), 
and  t>elow  c.  13  g  5  «.  (Syi),  c.  14  §  8  «. 
(902).     StJsEM.  (831) 

1330  a  J  Tii4*]  r^lato  alone  is  meant  by 
this.    SusKM.  {832}     Si^e  //.  on  1 161  a  6. 

2  oi>T*  diropttv  ovS^vu]  A  condition 
upon  which  special  stress  is  laid  in  the 
criticism  of  Carthajjc  cited  tt.  (831):  ^^ 
dpxf;f  yap  tov0'  opaf  i<rTi  tQv  dvayKato- 
Tdruiy^Swiii^ ol ^XriOTot  Siivti^vrcu  <rxoXafetr 

aX\k  ^ijA'  idiWTfwovTcf,  t  J73  a  31  ff. 

§  10  3  crvvSonfE  TTtto-i]  As  c.g*  Plato 
Laws  7&0  h,  t^^ii  fiAy<i  5iat^p€i»  tit  ^w- 
T7}piay  t5  ^Qfiifj.oi',  Xen.  ZV  ^^p-  /■/^r.  c.  5. 

5  vtTT^ot^lpoij^fvl  An  unfulfilled  pro- 
mise:  Intio^L  \y.  49  n,  (4)  and  p.  53. 
SirsEM,  (833) 

8fi  8i  Toihr<i»v,,.8  oUCav]  *'Now  all 
ihe  citizen,**  must  take  part  in  these 
(sys>itia)^  but  it  is  not  easy  tu  arrange 
that  poor  men  should  contribute  their 
quota  from  their  own  mcan^  and  at  the 


same  time  pay  all  that  is  needed  for 
their  own  housekeeping  as  well.  '*  See  1 1. 
9  §  3'  '^*  ^.hO»  JO  ^  **  "'  K^k^l)'  Compare 
ako  H,  (t53)  on  \\,  5.  i.  SlJSBM.  (834) 
For  rh  rtrayfUvoif  cp.  U.  10  g  7,  1171 

8  icoivd  Wtt0-r|s  Tiji  ir4Xf«*s]  **  The 
PtflUui>  takes  for  jjrantetl  the  maiote- 
nance^  even  in  the  best  stale,  of  the 
popular  faith  and  the  traditional  wor- 
ship'* (Newman).     Comp.  ti.  (<^59)* 

«^  11  13  ils  Tijv  Twv  crvcrartT{j»K  8a- 
irdLvT^vJ  This  is  precisely  the  solution 
which  the  criticism  in  Book  ri.  indicated: 
see  HH.  on  8  S  3  (a 54)*  9^5'  (340^  'O 
rSi3<55); 

14  Tijs  84  r»v  l8i4aT«v  .16  ^rfiy^m- 
o-iv]  See  11.  6§  15  «.  (3i5)>  StsKM, 
(635)  The  lands  nearer  to  the  city  would 
possess  many  advantages  over  ihose  more 
remote. 

f  6  tA  Ti  Y^ip  ^*"«v  ■  "  10  iMiXiSv]  Comp. 
Thuc.  [.  no  g  2  (the  various  members  of 
the  Peloponncsian  confetleracy),  XK  2i 
%  3  (ihe  Acharaians}:  ihe  Book  of  Num* 
bcr5  c,  32  (the  tribes  beyond  Jordan),  as 


618  nOAlTlKHN  H.  10.         [IV(VII).  10.  11 

§  l|  aarvyeirova^   woXifjLOv^   ofjLOVOffTiKforepov.     oirov   yap  fjLtj  tovtov  (IX) 
e^c*    Tov    rpoiroVy    ot   fiev   oXiytopova-i    rrj^    irpo^    rov^    ofLopov^ 
2o  i^Opa^t    ot    Be    \iav    ^povrlt^ova^     teal     irapd    to     koXov,       Bio 
TtcLp    kvlovi   vofio^   iarl   toi)?   ye^rviwvra^  toU  ofiopoi^  fwj   avfj^ 
fierix^tv  l3ov\rj^   t&v    irpo^   avrov^    iroXi/Mov,    co9    Bid    to    iSiop 
ovK  &v  Bvva^ivov^  ffovXevaaa'dai  Ka\£^. 
§18        Ti^v   fiev   ojfv   ')((i>pav   apdyKfj    BirfprjaOai,    tov    Tpoirov   tovtop 
2$  Bid  Ta^  TTpoeiprffiiva^  aWia^'  toi)?  8^  yeoDpyrfaovTa^  fidXioTa  fjUv,  9 
el  Bel  KOT    exiyjf^Vy  BovKov^  elvat,  ^ijTe  6fJLO<l>v\a)P   irdvTwv   /JLifre 
dvfioeiBcov   (ouTO)    ydp    dp   irpo^   re   Ttfp  ipyaaiav  elep  'Xp^o'tfJioi 
Kol      irpo^      TO     p,r}Bkv      vemTepi^eiv     da'(j>a\el<;\      Bexnepov      Be 
2g  fiapfidpov^   ireptoiKOv^   irapatrXriaiov^    toI^    eiprffievoi^    Ttfv    ^u- 
§  14  aiVy    TOVToyp    Be    rot)?    p>€v    [IBiov^]    ev    toI^    IBioi^   elvcu    IBiou^ 
Toip   Ke/CTf)fi€vo}v   rd^   ovala^,    tov?    S*    eiri   t§  koiv^  y§  Koufov^, 
Tiva  Bk  Bel  TpoTTOP  'XpriaOai  BovXol^^  koX  Blotl  fieXTiov  iraai  toU 
BovXot^  a0\ov  irpoKelaOai  Trjv  eXevdepiav,  vaTepov  ipovfiev, 
11        Ttiv    Be    iroXcv    8ta    fiev    Bel    Koivrjv    elvai    ttj^    i^ireCpou    t€  X 
35  Kol    Tfj^    OaKaTTTj^    koX    t^9    X^P^^    dirdo'ff^     6fiola>^     eK     Tmv 
evBe')(ppAv(oVy    etptfTat    vpoTepov     avTtj^    Be    irpo^    avTtjp    elva^ 

19  r%l  7ii¥  n^P*  II  20  (x^pa¥  II»P«  II  ^(6  Tap']  iibTcp  ^^  perhaps  rightly  ll 
12  /3oi;Xi7s]  T(/x^  r  M'  ||  26  e/  iti\  Hit  Sylburg,  iel  Schneider,  c^  <e2ircu>  5ei 
Spengel,  possibly  rightly  ||  6pio0vXouf  xdiras — 27  OvftAciieU  Schneider,  hardly 
right  li  29  <^>  repiolKovs  Schneider,  cp.  1329  a  26  |,  30  ISiovs  before  ^r 
omitted  l)y  TM.'Ar.,  the  second  Idiovi  omitted  by  F  T*  Bk.  !,  34  ri  Aid.,  rdf  P* 
'pb  yi)  11  ^.  SaXdrrrji  M\  BaXdffffris  the  other  authorities  Hk.  Susem.^--  H  36  aMj^] 
airrriv  M'  P- Aid.  and  P*  (ist  hand)  ;,  €r»'ac...37  Srj]  el  kut'  evxh*'  ^t  KaraTiry^difeiPy 
TTjif  6i(Tiv  xp6%  Hrrapa*  *  5^  (Jet  Schneider  Susem.*)  Susem.^*-,  wrongly,  si  ad  votum 

cited  by  editors.     Moreover  for  §5^  11,  12  (815),  also    notes  on  ll.   9.  4  (282)  and 

generally  sec  11.6  §  14  «.  (211).    Sl'sem.  Kxc.  hi.  on  the  Cretan  repLoiKoi  p.  338. 

(886)                                 .    .    /  SUSEM.  (840) 

§13     26     cl  8ci  Kar  cvx'Hv]  Compare  32    810x1  p^Ttovirdo-i...4Xru0if>Cav]  A 

the  passages  collected  in  //.  (i  28)  on  il.  i  new  contradiction  in  Aristotle's  theory  of 

§  I.     SusEM.  (837)  slavery.     For  slaves  by  nature,  as  in  the 

jitJT€6|M>+vX«v]  So  Plato /^?7.'jv  1.7771)  best  state  actual  slaves  or  serfs  can  only 

cp.  M^c  Trarpiurras  oXXt^Xw**  clvat  tovs  fUX'  be,  must  logically  remain  slaves  for  ever. 

Xovrai  l^ov  bovXiv<T€iv  aavu<pii>yovi  re  eh  However  comp.  Ps.-Ar.  Otrioft.  I.  5  §  5  f., 

duffafuv  6ti  fidXuTTa.   Comp.  Ps.-Ar.  (^«?r^/i.  1344    b   14  ff.  XPV  ^^    '^ai    HXoi  u)pi<r$au 

!•  5  f^^  5>   ^*   '.H4  ^^  'I  "m  esp.   b  18  Aral  irdciv'  blKoxov  ydp  Kal  <Tvti<p4pov  rriy  iXtv- 

firj  KTofftfai  6fjiO€$u€is  iroXXot'j  (Schneider).  Oepiav  KelaSai  aSXov.     SlSEM.  (841) 

SusEM.  (838)    ^  1^^     vo-Tcpov]   an  unfulfilled  promi>e  : 

(iTirc  Ov^OiL8wv]    The  same  expression  Introd.  pp.  49,  53.     SusEM.  (842) 

"•  5-  §  -5»  '264  b  9,  see  n.  (182) ;  there  cc.   11,   12.     The  city:  regulations  in 

*'men    of    spirit,"     here    ••passionate."  detail  for  the  site^  the  water-supply^  the 

Compare  what  is  said  of  dvtui%  in  notes  plan  of  the  streets,  the  fortifications^  and 

on  III.  16  §   I  (64),  iv(vii).  7  §  5  (786),  the  two  Agorai.     Cp.  Analysis  p.  115. 

8  7  (790)-     SushM.  (839)  §  1  36  itptirai  irfMinpov]   In  c  5'§§  3. 

28    SfWTcpov  84]    Comp.  c.  9  ^  8  n,  4.     Susem.  (843) 


IV(VIl),  IK  2] 
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37  Tr)v    0£<np   €v^€<r0ai    Bel   Kararirfx^^'^^^   irpo^;   rirrapa   Brj   ffKi-  (X) 
§  2  wovra^.       TTpmTQP     /icV,     ei?     avajKaloVj     irpo?     vyleiav     (at     re 

j(tp    TTpo^    ea>    rrjp    eyKXtatP    6;i^ouijat    Kal    Trpo'i    ra    wpevpara 
40  T(i      iTpeopra     airo     rij^     aparoXrj^      vyicivarepai,     Sevrepop     Si 

Kara    ^opiap*     etf^eipepaL    yap    avrai    pAXXop)'     rwv    Se    Xoi- i 

i*portfi  adi^isd  posiiwnt'm^  quatttwr  afv/ug  n^pkicHtes  William,  who  dtiubtles**  trans- 
lates a  gloss  II  elyot  omitted  by  P*,  [elrat]  Bk*'  (perhaps  rightly),  tl  M  Wclldon, 
who  tmtisposes  37  w^xca&oa  Sti  lo  follow  Kar9,T\rfX^^^^  (wrongly)*  Bonitz  Ind*  Ar.  s,  v. 
suspects  that  KaTarvyxaff^i*  is  corrupt  II  57  ^6x<f(rQai\  dpx^^^O'*^  ^1'  I'  ''^P^^  omitteii 
by  II'  (supplied  by  p^J  |l  6h  omttted  by  11-  Bk..  itl  ?  Schneider,  *  *  btt  Susem,**  |1 
38  ar  Tf]  art  P'-^-'S^  al  11^^  al  [rt]  Susem.\  at  fA^v  Koraes  (needlessly)  |l  40  5^  <:ai> 
Koraest  certainly  necessar)' ;  perhaps  ^*  al  is  better  ||  41  KaToj8ip<4oi' Lindau  j  but 
Schneider  shows  that  icari  ^opiaw  hus  the  same  sense  t|  (^dfxefioi]  vtafmi  Susem. ' 
in  the  text,  rtcetUions  Williauij  tC*Ui^poi  MuretiiSt  Mtpoi  Bocker,  approved  by  Susem.', 
—all  resting  upon  misapprehension  of  itard  ^piav 


<i.\rri\%  S4  irp6«  avxKJv  clvai... .KararuY^ 

)(^dlvf vv  ...57  pXiSirovTasl  ^  be  cuust ru ct i o n 
of  the  inhnitives  duai^  KaTarxiyxoMtiv  is 
dispute<i,  and  Bonitz  Ind,  Ar.  s.v.  sus- 
pects the  latter  word.  Busse  [op.  r.  p.  17) 
ccnnpares  las  Gotiling  had  done)  phrases 
like  iKiitv  f&at  and  the  like:  he  thinks  an 
object  of  the  verb  ifarari'Txdi'et*'  can  be 
supplied  withutil  trouble  Iroui  what  fol- 
lows. On  ihe  contrar}',  if  fcaTarti^iKti*' 
is  sound,  it  is  on  this  verb  that  the  accus. 
with  infmitive  r^*-  diirw  dvai  must  de- 
pend 1  this  construction  already  given  in 
tassow^s  le>£ict)n  ha-s  lately  been  proposed 
anew  by  Ur  Jowett  {  =  tou  6i(nv  eXvai). 
To  this  Susemihl  objects :  **  at  nun  hoc 
optaiidum  est  ut  rijy  04aiv  accipiat  urbs, 
se<i  ry^v  i-wvn^^dojr  ^iijiv  vel  Wjv  BiiTiv  ut% 
Jc?,  qumi  ut  subaudiri  posset  e  verbis  Tr^in 
rtrrapa  3^  ^Xirrovra^^  scribendum  pot  ins 
erat  fere  sic:  auriiv  54  *a(?'  aiTifv  rij^ 
$i(f€UJH  icaTariry;(^aKeo'.  Aut  igitur  lacuna 
deformatu.>  esse  videtur  locus  aut,  t^uac 
est  Bonitzii  suspicio,  Karanfyxavcty  cor* 
ruptum^  Omnia  bene  sc  haberent,  si 
-c  rou  iwiTijMay  >  vel  <  rov  otan  6(1x^01 
legeretur,  sed  m  re  tarn  incerta  praestat  a 
coniccturis  abstinere.'  M  r  Welldon's  pro* 
posal  is  met  by  the  inquiry,  Can  Karanry' 
^{£ir«ijf  govern  an  accusative?  and  if  it 
can,  would  it  not  be  easier  to  omit  chfot 
with  1'*?  (See  Quaes t*  crit.  coU.  p.  407, 
of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract.) 

37    iljx«<»^a^]  Another  of  the  passages 
collected  m  «.  (ji8)  on  11.  1.  i.    SuseM, 

%   %     38     al  Ti  Y^  '^^^  VYMivoTf|>ai] 
Similarly  Hippocrates  Z^c^itvy  l.  p*  51^  ff. 


Kiihn.  In  Greece,  east  winds  bring 
rain,  thus  moderating  the  heat  and 
purifying  the  air:  cp.  Mtt€Qt\  li-  6.  10, 
364  b  19  f,  Problem.  XXV I,  56*  O^on, 
I,  6.  9,  1345  a  31  ff.,  Thuc,  III.  13,  5. 
Aristophanes  Wasps  165  sj^eaks  of  the 
north  wind  as  rainy ^  and  so  also  Theo- 
phrastus  Dc  vftitts  §  4:  like  the  trade 
winds,  he  adds,  which  are  described 
sometimes  as  north-east  and  sonietiiucs 
as  north-west  winds.  Socrates  in  Xen. 
Memor,  ill.  9.  9  and  Xenophon  himself 
0€Con.  c.  9  §  4  (a  passage  almost  literally 
copied  Hsoudo-Arist.  Oecon*  1.  c.  as 
Schlosser  remarked)  prefer  a  house  with 
a  south  aspect  (liaton).  SustM.  (846) 
Add  Plutarch  De  ^uriositate  c.   i,  515 

dtiXrit  (iir6  tqO  ilapfaffot/  ^exofiit^rftf^  er4 
rar  {UaroXat  rpawiivai  \iy<iV^Ltf  i/wh  toO 
\aip^¥o%.  The  east  wind  is  spoken  of  as 
warm  I^o^i.  xxvi,  31,  943  b  14  (New- 
man)^ 

4t  leani  ^op^av]  Under  the  north 
wind,  and  so  protected  from  it :  i.e.  with 
south  aspect.  Cp.  Oeion,  i.  6.  H,  r34^  a  33, 
Karafiappoi  o^<ra,  Tlato  Crittas  118  a^  b: 
Tp^f  ¥biTQ¥  irirpawTO  Atrd  rtav  dpKrut¥ 
tmrafioppof  (J.  G.  Schneider).  Hippo- 
crates however  preferred  a  north  aspect 
as  next  1>est  to  an  east  aspect.  Susem. 
(&46J 

rmv  Si  XoiirwvJ  What  are  the  four 
points  to  be  observed,  a  36?  Health 
tirsti  a  38;  two  more  are  accounted  tor 
by  the  words  wp6i  rt  rAi  roXiriKiit  irpo^cit 
Kai  FoXciuKds  traAjf  <^x^tv  ;  the  one  which 
still  remains  is^  in  all  probability,  beauty 
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X330  b  TTWI/  *   *  TT/xk     T€     Tci^    TTdX^Ti/cd^     ITpoJ^U^     Ka\     IToKe^UCCL^    iCaXtS?  (X) 

§  8  ^eiv,  irpo^  fikv  oiv  raq  iroXcfitKo^  avroh  fiev  evi^oSop 
elvai  XPVf  '^^^^  ^'  ivamioL^  hvairpoaohov  koX  SvaTrepLXTfirrov, 
vSdrfov  Bk  Kal  va/Mdr(Dv  fiaXiaTa  fiev  inrdpj^eip  ttX^^o?  (p-  "3) 
5  ocKelov,  el  Bk  /i?/,  rovro  ye  evprfrat  Bed  rov  KaracKevd^etp 
uTToSo^a?  ofippioL^  vSaatv  d^Oovov^  koX  fieydXa^y  ware 
fi7)SerroT€  viroXeliretrV  elpyopApov^  rrj^  X^P^^  ^^^  iroXefiop' 
§  4  hrel    Be    Bel    wepl    vytela^    (fipopri^eLP    t&p    epoiKovprtop,    rovro  3 

8*    iarlp    €p    r^    KeurOai    rop    roirop   ep   re   roiovrtp    fcal   irpo^ 

10  roiovrou    koKw^    Bevrepop    Bk     vScm-w     vyieipol^     xpfjadai,     fcal 

rovrov  rrjp  ifiinp^eXetap  ex^tP  p^rj  irapepyto^,     0I9  ydp  irXeUrroi^ 

Xp(op^Oa    irpo^     ro     a&pxi     Kal     TrXeiardxi^y     ravra     TrXeZarop 

avfJifidWerac    irpo^    rrjp    vylecap'     tj    Be    r&p    vBdrcop    koI    rov 

§  5  irP€vp,aro^     Bvpap^i^     rairrjp     Sx€i     n^p      (fyvtrw.      BiSirep      ep 

15  rai^    €t5    <f)popova'ai^    Bel    Buopiadai    iroXeaip,    idp     ixrj     irdpff 

1330  b  I  ^vpdt  fiiv  t6p  K6afio¥  *  *,  t6  W  tUyurrb¥  ion  r^w  $4fftw  rrjs  xAXewj  >  vp^s, 
or  something  similar,  ?  Susem.  ||  2  /ih^  after  oAroTs  is  omitted  by  11^  and  not  trans> 
lated  by  Ar. ;  hence  [Mif]  Susem.^  II  4  3^  T  P»  Ar.,  re  M'  P^  U^  Bk.  II  5  eUpTtrai] 
evprfffBat  Lambin  Bk.^,  but  Schneider  thought  another  verb  required  :  njpiia'ai  for  ye 
€6pifrai  ?Susem.^,  needlessly;  cp.  Quaest.  crit,  coll.  p.  408  ||  6  dfifipious  OSaaiw  M" 
pi.8^\n>  Aid.,  dfiPplovs  Vdaros  ?*,  aquamm  imbrium  William,  dfipplov  Cdaroi  or 
dfippiufv  vdiT<aw  ?  Susem.'  ||  7  iTtXelTetv  Koraes  Bk.^  needlessly  II  elpyofiipois 
Madvig  II  8  ixel]  etxep  Bocker,  transposing  efxcp...!;  xp^lav  to  precede  tQp  B^ 
XoiTQy  1330  a  41  ||  9  3«t  <Ka2>  ?  Susem.  ||  10  Kal  toOtov  <3e<«>  Schneider, 
<8ct>  Kal  To&rov  Welldon,  11  ^x^ti'  <5er>  Susem. ^•'•^.  But  if  a  verb  is  required 
(instead  of  understanding  Set  in  the  apodosis  from  b9  the  protasis)  xPV<^^o-^y  <XP^> 
Kal  is  more  obvious  ||  1 1  tovtov]  toutwv  Welldon,  wrongly  ||  irXef<rrous  P'**  || 
14  roiavr7i¥  II^psAr.Bk. 

of  situation.    See  riblwp  1330  b  22,  Kbafiov  commends  the  Romans  for  their  attention 

b  3I1  eOxapii  1331  a  36,  koX  tovtov  t6v  to  this  requirement  (Newman).     Cp.  PI. 

KbepLOv  a  38.     If  the  mention  of  this  has  Laws  770  c. 

been  lost  after  Xoiirwv  we  may  perhaps  5     tovt6  71  fvpqrak]    Sec   Oecon.   11. 

supply  it,  as  suggested   in   the    Critical  2.22,  1350  a  17,  €iV€t»'  =  assequi ;  though 

ftotes,   and   render  the   whole:    "of  the  tovto  is  a  little  strange,  the  sense  must 

remaining  points,  < regard  for  the  beauty  be  "thus  what  is  required  has  been  at- 

of  the  town  is  indeed  important,  but  far  tained."      Cp.    c.    13   §   2,    1331    b  29. 

more  important >  that  it  should  be  well  Susem. 

situated  for  the  needs  of  civil  administra-  7     'Recte   Ridgewayus   05ara   subiec- 

tion   and   for   military   purposes."      See  tum  esse  monet  et  eipyofiivovi  obiectum 

Quaes t.  crit.  coll.  \>.  ^o\S.     Susem.  (847)  verbi  vwoXeiweiv'   Qn.  crit.    coll.    p.    408 

§   3     1330  b   2      irpAs  yXv  oiv  ktX]  Susem.     That  this  is  Aristotle's  regular 

Again  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  use  of  the  verb  is  plain  from  I^kct.  i.  13. 

c.    5   §    3»    13^6   b   41  :     see   n.    (767).  20,    1374  a  33,  vvoXiiirot  ydp  av  6  aitir 

Susem.  (848)  SiaptSfioOyTaf  and  ill.  17.  21,   1418  a  35, 

4  vSdruv]  The  water  supply  of  Greek  ovx  vvoXelirci  aifrbv  6  \&yos  (Ridgewayj. 
towns  was  often  scanty  enough  (Mahaffy):  §§  4,  5.     These  suggestions   are   emi- 

that  of  Antioch  was  wonderfully  good :  nently  sound  and  practical. 
Liban.  I.  354  R.    Strabo,  too  (p.  235), 
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ofioia    fitjT     a(f>doina    toiovtwv    tj     vafi^armp,    ^ojpl?     ra     T€    et?  (X) 
Tpo<p7fv    vSara    teal     ra     irpo^     Tfjv     aWiji/     ^exav,      wept     Sc  4 
ToirtMyv    [rftJt']     ipvfjLpmv    ov    Tratrai^    OfjLoim^    ex^t     to     trvp^t^ipap 
TctJ?     irokiT^iai^*     otov    a^poTroXtv      oXcy  ap^LKOif     xal     ^ovap^}- 

2o  xouy    STjfiofcparifcov    8*    o/iaXorij?,    api^roKpaTiKov    hk    ovherepop^ 

§  6  aXXd  pLoXXoi/  ltTy(vpol  roirai  ifKeiov^i.  r}  Be  rSv  IBltiyp  otfc^' 
(Temif  Sta&e<j£?  TJhlatu  fjikv  vo  filler  at  xal  XPW^P^^'^^P^  irpo^ 
ra^  aXXa^  1^pa^€i^^  ai^  cvto/jlo^  17  /cara  rov  pemrepou 
Kal      Tov      ^linroSafieiov      rpoirav,      wpo^      Bk      ras     TToXep^tKa^: 

35  a(r<f>aX€ia^  Tovvairrlov  «u?  ^Ix^^  /caTa  rov  apxatov  XP^^^^' 
Si/cre|o5o?    y(ip    iKeivrf     roZ?     ^€PtfCoh    koI     Bvae^epevvrfra^    rot? 

§  7  i7riri0€p,€pot^.      Bto     Bel    afi(f>oT€p(i»v     Tovrmv    fierix^^^    (eVSe^e-  c 
rat    yup^    av    rt?    ovrm^    fcaTaaKeva^T)    fcadmrep    iv    rol^   yeeop- 
jioi^    ft9    KaXovdl   T«'€?    Twp    ap,ir€Xmv    €nia^TaBa<;)    koI    rrip   p,hf 

30  hXrjv    'TToXiv    fjLf}    woicip    evTOfiop^     Kara    p^ipTj     Be     Kal    rowov^' 

J  6  ^ijt']  }j.riSl  Koraes,  rightly  l|  roioihtjjv  WV**^L*  and  P'  (corr,),  rovrti^if 
the  other  aulhorilies  Ar.  Bk.^  ||  18  rdy  omitted  by  M'  T*^  <ru»i^>'  rAwwy  Tuf¥ 
P*V^,  T6irut¥  TiSr  Bk.  with  the  other  authorities  ||  31  IBlmi}  <tlK€lw  M'  and  P^ 
(ist  hand,  corrected  in  the  margin)  II  22  ^t^i*  omitted  by  n'^  untranslated  by 
Ar*,  hence  [Mv]  Susem.^  ||  13  Kml  inserted  before  «arA  by  H^  P  lik.  ||  24  [koI] 
Schneider  Susem J '',  possibly  right  il  Iww&^d^uotf  IP  (in  P''  a  written  faintly)  P*  |1 
15  XP^*'^^]  fp^^^  TM*  II  26  ^vat^Q^Qt — Bwrf^€p€yK»;roj]  Swe^cpttJi^rof — ^iW^&Jlot 
Jackson  ||  17  d/A^oTt'^sav  after  toutcji'  IP  P^  Bk.,  thus  avoiding  hiatus  |]  ^%  y^mp^ 
fioit  Scaliger,  yewpyorf  P  It  Ar.  Bk.  Suscm J  in  the  text,  yfiapyi.KQt^  Camerarins  ||  30 
BXtj*]  SXKtiv  Ar.  and  P^  (ist  hand,  corrected  by  a  later  handj  \\  irbXiv  after  firf  -wou'tv 
n-psBk.,  omitted  by  P^ 


§  5  10  ApwTTOicpaTiit^vJ  This  holds 
good  of  the  best  consiittition  also,  since 
this  is  at  once  the  true  and  I  he  best  form 
of  aristocracy :  Vi{iv).  7.  1  n.  (1131),  cp. 
c.  1  I  T  (1133),  §  4  (tMi).  "■  <>.  17  rt. 
{118):  111.  7.  3  «,  (536)  and  Exc.  1.  on  B. 
in.  For  it  is  only  in  an  aristocracy  that 
fortified  places  are  u^ed  solely  a.s  a  pro- 
lection  against  external  foe?*:  and  the 
tatter  will  plainly  find  the  conquest  of  the 
city  more  difficult  tf  they  have  to  capture 
many  such.  Under  a  monarchy  or  an 
oligarchy  the  Acropolis,  or  single  citadel, 
was  aliiti  used  for  defence  against  popular 
insurrections ;  for  this  reason  it  is  against 
the  interests  of  democracy,  becauive  liable 
to  become  the  rallying  place  of  move- 
ments in  favour  of  the  tyrant  or  the 
oligarchs  \  in  short  usurpers  may  establish 
themselves  there.  These  remarks  are 
not  disjiroved  by  the  fact  thai  democratic 
states  like  Athens  itself  retained  their  old 
Acropolis.     SUSLM.  (MS) 


See  Exc.  lU  to  Book  11,:  p.  ^31,    St;sE^f* 

24  wpot  81  Ttts  voXii^iKds...Tovvav- 
tCovJ  Eaion  remarks  that  the  surprise  of 
Plataea  (Thuc.  Ji.  e.  4)  in  ancient,  and  the 
second  siege  of  Sarago^sa  in  modem, 
limes,  will  illustrate  the  author's  meaning. 
But  "  Aristotle  probably  has  in  view  the 
exj>erience  of  Perinthus,  when  besiegetl 
by  Philip  of  Macedon.  Philip  afier  a 
hard  struggle  made  himself  master  of  the 
ciiy-wall  only  to  tind  himself  in  face  of  a 
close  array  of  houses  rising  tier  over  tier 
up  the  slope  of  the  hill,  knd  parted  by 
narrow  lancfs  across  which  the  besieged 
carried  walls;  Diod.  xvr.  76"  (Newman). 
SUSEM.  (851) 

%1  79  T«v  dl|&irAMv  o^cTTidSas]  Un- 
questior\ably,  vines  planted  in  the  fa-shioD 
of  a  quincunx.     SifSEM.  (863) 

30  fihro|wv]  Cut  up,  i.e.  laid  out,  in 
straight  streets :  as  Strabo  says  of  Alex- 
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oiro)   yap    Koi   irpo^   a<r<f>a\€uiv   xal   7rpo9   Koap^ov   €^€i    /ca\(S^,  (X) 
§  8  irepl    Sk    reLx&Vi    oi    firj    ifxta-Kovre^    Belv    e;^€*i/    rd^    rrj^    ape- 
TTJ^     avTiiroiovfiiva^     iroXei^     \lav     dp')(aia}^     inroXap^lSdi/ovaiv, 
34  /caX    ravB*     op&vrei     iXeyxpfiiva^     ^P79>    "^^^     eKeivoD^     xaXXM- 
§  9  irtaafieva^,      eari    hk   irpo^   p,ev    tov?    ofwiov^   kol  p,rj  ttoXi)  t&  6 
irXriOeL     hiu^povra^     ov     koKov    to    veipaadai,    a^^eadat    Bi^  (p-  im) 
rrj^    T&v    T€ix^^    ipvp^voTqro^'     iireX     Be     koX     avfifiaivei,     xal 
ivBe)(eraL    TrXcto)    Trjv    virepoyjqv    yiveaOai   r&v   etnovrtDv   [#cal] 
T^9   avOptoirlvri^   K€U    rrf^    iv   Tofc    oXuyoi^    dp€Tij<;,    el    Bel    afp- 
40  feudal      Kal      fi^      7rda-j(€i.v      Kaxm      /ii^^e      vfipi^eaOat,     t^v 
dafpiaXeardTrfp    ipvfiporrfra    roiv     rei'x^&v    olrjreov    elvai     ttoXc- 
133Z  a  p^iKcrrdrffv,     aXXw^     re     /cat     vvv     evprffievav    r&p     irepl     tcL 
fieXff   /cal   T^9   fMffX^^^^    ^^^    aKpifieuLv    irpo^;    t^9    'rroXioptcia^, 
§  10  Sfiotop    yitp    TO    Telj(rf    p,i}   irepifidXXeiv    Tal<;    voXeatv    d^iow  7 

31  xpdf  before  Kbtriiov  omitted  by  IP  P'  Bk.  (perhaps  rightly)  II  37  koX  before 
cvi»§al¥€i  omitted  by  M%  [iccU]  Koraes ;  koX  <rvfAficUp€t  transposed  to  follow  38  ipBix^- 
roi  Stahr  ||  38  koX  untranslated  by  William,  [icai]  Spengel  ||  39  [irai]  Spengel, 
wrongly    ||     [kqX  r^]  dprr^  dp6p<aTrUfrit  <t€>  koX  rrjs  iv  roit  dXiyois  Schmidt 

1331  a  3  t6]  rw  S**  V»»  and  perhaps  P»  (ist  hand) 


andria  (p.  793)  Axaaa  liJkp  ovv  hbdlt  Kara- 

§  8  32  ol  |it)  ^olo-KovTH  8itv  ktX] 
Plato  Laws  vi.  778  d  ff.:  T€pl  6i  rtix^ 
(yury  dy  r-j  Sirdpr^;  ^vfuf>€poLpLyjy  t6  KaOeO- 
^of  ioM  iv  T]5  yi  KOTaKeijJxva  rd  tcIxv  'fcU 
ti.ri  iwaviiTTaMai.     SusKxM.  (863) 

34  iXcyxoK^vcLS  t^y^]  Here  no  doubt 
he  is  thinking  more  especially  of  Sparta: 
see  n.  (554)  on  111.  9.  10.    Susem.  (854) 

Groie  asked  how,  if  Sparta  had  had 
walls  like  those  of  Babylon,  they  could 
have  procured  for  her  any  greater  protec- 
tion than  her  strong  position  afforded  in 
the  first  Theban  invasion,  370 — 369.  But 
in  his  last  invasion,  362,  Epaminondas, 
though  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising 
it  unawares,  actually  penetrated  into  the 
city,  Xen.  Helien.  vii.  5.  11,  Polyb.  ix. 
8.  5.  Very  obstinate  resistance  had  been 
offered  to  Philip  by  Byzantium  and  Perin- 
thus  (340),  although  Thebes,  in  spite  of 
its  walls,  was  carried  by  assault  (335). 

§  9  36  ov  KoX^v]  To  skulk  behind 
fortifications  has  been  in  all  ages  con- 
trasted with  courage  in  the  open  field. 
So  of  the  remark  of  Archidamus,  which 
Canierarius  quotes  from  Plutarch,  that  at 
the  sight  of  a  catapult  he  exclaimed : 
dxc^Xero  dvdpdi  dperd, 

37    Kal  <rv|ipaCvfi  Kal  ^vS^xcrai.]  An 


inversion  which  Mr  Newman  compares 
with  II.  5.  37,  1264  h  iS,  firi  rCw  wXeia- 
T<ap  7J  fiTj  TOMTwv.  Translate :  **  but  as  it 
not  only  may  but  does  happen  that  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  is  too  much  for 
the  brave  but  not  superhuman  resistance 
of  the  smaller  number,  in  such  cases,  if 
the  defenders  are  to  preserve  themselves 
and  be  free  from  indignity  and  injury,  we 
must  hold  that  walls  of  impregnable 
strength  are  a  soldierly  precaution,  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  the  precision 
that  has  been  attaineil  in  the  manufacture 
of  missiles  and  siege-engines." 

1 33 1  ^  I  "^^^  ^<P^  '^  P^'H  Kal  rds 
)iT|xavcis]  Possibly  this  indicates  the  two 
main  divisions  of  Greek  artillery  6^v^€\€h 
sc.  voraTrdXrai  for  discharging  arrows 
chiefly,  with  a  range  of  400  yards,  and  the 
heavier  engines  werpolidXot ;  see  A.  Bauer 
Griech.  Kriegsaltirthitmcr  in  I  wan  M  til- 
ler's Haudbuch  d.  Kl.  Alt.  iv.  1,  p. 
310  ff.  H.  Droysen  Kricgsaltcrthiimtr 
p.  190 — 204. 

§  10  3  o)u>iov  7ap  T6...d$tovv  Kal] 
*'To  insist  on  not  building  walls  round 
cities  is  the  same  thing  as  to  seek  for  a 
country  easily  invadetl : "  for  /coi  *  as  *  after 
ofjLoiov  see  II.  8.  21,  1269  a  6.  With 
d^toOv  cp.  II.  8.  13,  1268  b  5,  t6  KpUeuf 
d^ioOif, 
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Kol    TO    TTfif    ^mpav     evifi^oXop     ^rfretp     fcal     Treptatpetp    rov^  (X) 

5  opetifovs     roTTOv^     o^oi€x>^     Be     xal     ralq     l&iai^     otxi^a-eat    p,r} 

W€pi0aK\€tP    rot^oi/?     ctx?    apavhpwp    eaofiivrnp    rmp    /caTotKoup- 

1 11  rmp*      aXXa    pJr}v    ovhk    touto    ye    Set    Xapdapeip^    on    rol^   ^£p 

7r€pi^€fiXT]/jL€P0t^    Teixv    wepl     ri}p     ttoXip     €^€<ttip     diJL<f>oTipm<: 

)^7Ja6at    Tat<;    iroXeatPf    xai    w     ix^v<rai<;    T€i^Tf    xai    co<;    fjLT} 

\o  i\ov<Tai^,    Tot9    hi    p.7}    tceKT7}^eif0t^    ovk    e^etrnp,      el    Bij    rouropg 

e^u     TOP     rpoTTOP,    ov^    oti    tux^    fiovop     wept^XTjreop,      dWa 

teal     Tovrmp     iTrifLeXTjreop^     Stt^o^      fcal      Trpo^     tcoa^p    e^ll    t^ 

TToXei    irpeTTOPTm^    koI    Trpo^     ra^     iroXep^iKa^      ^eu£9«    Tfi?     T€ 

f  12  aXXa<?     xal    ra^     pvp     iire^evprip^iua^*       uxrirep     jap     rol^     eVi- 

IS  Ttdep.€POt^    iTTtfLeXi^     ian     Bt*      (Sp      rpoirmp     irXeopexTTjaovo-iv^ 

oSrm    rd    p^p    cvpfjrai    rd    Be    fijTeti/    Set    fcai    <f>iXoo'o<ft€iP    xai 

12  Toif^     (f^vXarropePov^'     dp^i)^    ydp     ovS'    iinx^ipovinp     iwiriBe' 

adai     T0i9     €if    irapetT/cevaa'pepois*      eVel     Be    Bet    ro   p^eu   7rX?5* 

0o<t     rwp     iroXirmp     ip     <rva<nTloi^      Karap€P€pT}<r0at,      rd      Be 

3o  reix^fi      Bt€tXT]<f>6ai     if}vXaKTijpiQi^     kuI     frvpyot'i     Kard     roirov^ 
eitiKaipovs,        BriXop        m<i        aitrk        irpotcaXelrai        irapaaKeu- 

5  6pijn>i>t  n-  P^  11  rail  oiir^tffi  raU  Idtmt  FI*  P^  Bk.  i|  lo  rolt — KfKrrjtiivois  Ar., 
T<uf—KtKTT}fiiyai^  FIIBk,*  i|  ii  [fidvov]  ?  Koracs,  wronf^ly  (cp.  PI  Sym/i.  179B 
with  Hug's  notej  |]  n  ro&rtiiv]  rwv  6>'rw»' ?  Koraes  |J  13  XP*^*^  <  fti>ra/j*f oiWctrt  >- 
?  Schneider*  not  badly  ||  16  M  before  ^cik  U- P«  Bk.,  omitted  by  P^  (rst  hand* 
supplied  by  corr»*)  ||  xai  after  0tXo<ro0er«r  untranslated  by  William  and  Ar.  (pcrliapB 
rightly)  ||  tj  iwtxftpM^^^*^>^^^<^^^^^^^^  l«  Ji  B7}\cw...ti  ^vXaxTiipioti  omiiiQd  by  IV 
(supplied  in  the  margin  by  p^)   i;    oi>rft  Bcinitz  (/W.  Ar,  115 a  35  f,),  certainly  right 


5  The  const rticiian  must  be  d^o^t  $i 
^Bfitn&f  (^<TTt  >  . .  .fiij  Trfpi^aXXtuff  this  in- 
fmilive  being  parallel  lo  fifTeii'. 

§  11  7  cLMd  jinv  ktX]  We  had  a 
similar  mode  of  argunnjiit  in  c.  6  i  3  n. 
(771)  with  respect  to  a  maritime  site  for 
Ibe  city.     Susem.  (855) 

11  ov\  &ri  TtCx^  |jivov]  ^vow  h 
pleonastic 

J  4  Tfllf  vvv  4tr4tufii|jUvas]  Dionysius 
the  Elder  invented  mathiues  of  this  kind  ; 
Diod.  XIV.  41.  i»  50.  4  (Camcranus)* 
Cp*  Riistow  and  Ktkhly  G^scA,  d^s  grieck. 
iCrie^swestnT  p*  107  L  Afterwards  the 
camjjaigns 'of  Philip  and  Alexander  of 
Macedon  led  to  many  fresh  improve* 
nients  in  the  siege-engines  and  heavy 
artillery :  see  Rii^itow  and  Kochly  p.  264* 
307  flr»  *^ll  is  possible"  (see  m,  ifiSg  on 
vmtv).  6.  13)  **that  Aristotle  was  ac* 
quainted  v-iih  the  wurk  of  Aenea«»  Tacti- 
cus-  (See c*  3a.)"  (Eaton.)  Susem.  (8W) 

bee  also  H,  Droyscn  KrugsalUriktimcr 


c.  g  p,  187  If,  The  first  casual  mention 
of  xarairdXrai  at  Athens  cina  Oh  105  or 
106,  356 — 348:  they  were  of  course  used 
by  Philip  in  the  sieges  of  Hyzantium  and 
Perinthus,  340,  im\  and  by  Alexander 
against  Halicarnassus  334. 

f  12  17  «ipxiii'  7*P  ^^'  ^ir^XSi^powfiFj 
This  is  equivalent  to  ihe  Latm  maxim  : 
St  bellara  viLare  vis,  bcllum  para  (Con- 
greve).     Susem.  {S67) 

C.  J3  §  1  19  Ttt  8)  Tt^xi  -31  ^ITi- 
Kafpovf]  So  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  VIJ.  5  %  la, 
towers  for  guard -rooms  Bvi<mj  5^  n-oXAoiH 
ir^P70i'f,  QKWi  on  irXtlffTa  ^uXaicr^/Ha  etij 
and  PoIyU.  vm.  17.  5  of  Cretan  mcree- 
naries  at  Sardis  auv^fioutft  &i  toC'J  Kpi^ras 

Toifs  6witxBtv  Towovit  rT}%  dxpai  (J.  G. 
Schneider).      Susoi.  (05S) 

10  6iiiX*i<^eftil  c.  7  §  I,  1327  b  21, 
flifiXijfTrat  rotf  i$v«n. 

21  avrdj  Vahlen  on  JWi.  c.  15  |  la, 
1454  b  17  out  of  several  instances  has 
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d^ip     evta     T&v     avcranUov     iv     rovroi^      ro'k      ^vXaxTrfpi-  (X) 
1 2  01^.       icaX     ravra     flip      S^      tovtov     av      Tt9      Buucoo'fjkiia'ete 

TOP     rpmop'        TO?      Se     rol^      deoU     diroSeSofUia^     oud^a-ei^  XI 
25  fcai     ra     tcvpuorara     r&p      apy^ltav     ovaaLrui     ap/i6rT€i     to- 

irop     hnrrjheiop      re      e')(eip      ical     top     avTOP,     oaa     fiif     r&p 

iep&p    6    pofjLO^    a<f>opl^€i,    x^P**^     V     '^^    fiapreiop    dXKo     irvOo-  (p.  1x5 
I  •  XP^^^^^'     ^^V  ^  ^  TouovTO^  6  TOTTo^:  ©(TTi?  hn^veiap   re   ej^ €t 

irpo^  rrpf   t%   aperrj^    Oeaip    l/cap&^    xai    Trpo?    rd    yeirpiApra 
so  fiiptf    rrjq    iroXeto^     ipufiporipoD^.      wpeiret,    S*     xnro    fiep    rouropi 

TOP    roirop    rouivrrf^    ar/opd<;    elpai   KarcuTKevrjp   oZap   koX   irepi 
1 4  %^rraXlap      pofil^ovatp,      fjp      iXevOepap      KaXovaip,     airrj      S* 

iarlp    fjp    hel    xadapctp    elpai    rdip    wpUop    'rrdpraop,   xal    fiijre 

fidpavaop  fii^re  yeapyop  firjr    dXKop  firjBipa  r&p  roiovrwp  irapa- 

34  9eoit  P^Ar.,  Btioit  the  other  authorities  and  Bk.^  ||  35  rd  ruty  Kvpuardnav 
PSusem.,  rA  Kvpuarara  <rd>  tQp  Ridgeway  (but  see  §  7,  1331  b  6ff.)  H  dpx^ltMf 
P*,  iipx^^  P***L'Ar.  Aid.,  ipxaitaif  the  other  authorities  ||  [avffO'iTia]  Spengel  || 
18  ivi^yeidy — Oifftv]  Biffip — ^(^dyeioy  Thomas  Aquinas,  approved  by  Chandler  and 
Spengel,  perhaps  rightly.  If  so,  re  must  be  bracketed  or  transposed  to  follow  ^ct 
Tp6t  II  19  d/)€ri7f]  leparclas  ?  Jackson  ||  dpcrifs  $i<riv]  O^ffeon  dpcrijv  Lambin  || 
Biffuf]  f^tv  Gottling,  iiptaiv  Eaton,  dedy  Schneider.  If  this  latter  be  accepted,  either 
with  Susem.^  read  [iTupdveidt^  re]  as  a  gloss,  or  with  Biicheler  transpose  iwi.<f>6M€ki,p 
re  to  follow  Otbiv  \\  32  pofdjiovatv  Lambin,  duofid^^ownv  m  Ar.  Bk.^  Susem.*  in 
the  text  II  34  tCjp  toioOtuu]  toioutw  M*  II*  P'  Bk.,  also  P^  (corr.)  and  apparently 
Ar.  (perhaps  rightly) 

one  similar:    D£  anima  li.  4  §  12,  416  a  pars     conspiciatur,    areae     distrihuantur 

10  ainb  <f>alp€Tai  yJtvov  Tp€<f>6fi€voif.    Add  (J.  G.  Schneider).     Quite  similarly  Plato 

PoL  III.  5.  4,  1278  a  14.  /m71's  VI.  778  c,  the  temples  to  he  built 

Prof.    Ridgeway    says    quite   rightly  :  all  round  the  Agora  and  the  city  around 

**  Aristotle's  idea  is  that  the  messes  of  the  them  xpbs  rais  vxf/rjXois  rdv  rbirujv  evcpKias 

several  divisicms  of  the  citizens  shall  be  re   Kal   Kadapd-njroi   x^P^^'    ^'"^    848  D 

held   at   the   immediate   sphere   of  their  (similarly  in  the  twelve  KWficu).    Susem. 

employment :  those  of  the  0i5Xa*fcs  in  the  (860) 

0t/Xaicn)/Ma  and  irvpr^oi  where  they  are  on  Add  Pausan.   IX.    22   ey  hi  p.oi   To^a- 

duty.     Similarly  the  common  meal  of  the  ypaXoi   vojdaai   rd    cs  to\>s  deous  fidXiara 

dpxovT€%  is  in  the  town  hall."     Hence  he  boKovaLv'EWrivwv,  x^P^^  f^*'  y^P  *"  oULai 

proposes    to    read    rd    Kvpuhrara  rd  rw**  atplffi^   X^P^^   ^^    "^^   ^^P^   Ow^p    avrds    eV 

dpx^^^^i  which  is  open  to  the  objection  :  Ka6ap<}  re  ^<rri  koL  €kt6s  dpdpwxutp.    Xeno- 

non omnium magistratuumsedsuperiorum  phon  gives  as  Socrates'  opinion:  vaoU  yc 

tantum   praetoria    circa    forum   superius  pltjv  Kai  ^u}fx6is  x^ho-v  ^<f>rj  eivai    trpciru)' 

iacent.     Suskm.      •  deffTdrriv  tjtls  ip.<pav€<TTdTri  oxiaa  dan- 

§  2     27     (Uivrciov  dtXXo  irvWxpt|<rTOv]  lieardrri  dr}^  Mem.  III.  8.  10. 

Thus  Aristotle  places  all  the  regulations  ,^i     ircpl   ©frroXCav]   Also,  according 

for  religion  and 'cultus'  in  his  ideal  state  to    Xenophon's    romance,    amongst    the 

under   the    Delphic   oracle    precisely   as  Persians  also:  Cyrop.  i.  2.  3,  icnv  avrdi^ 

Plato   does    R<^.  I  v.   427   B  (C'ongreve).  iXevdipa   dyopa    KoKovfiivr^^    (v6a    rd    re 

SusKM.  (809).  fiafflXeta     Kal     raWa    dpxfio.    TreTroiTjrcu. 

§3    28   4m^v€uiv  Ti  ktX]  C p.  Vitruv.  Si:sem.  (861) 

I.  7:  aedibus  vero  sacris,  quonun  deorum  See  Bliimner  Privatalt?  §  18  p.  134  n, 

maxime  in  tutela  civitas  videtur  esse,  in  (2).     dyopd  was  also  used  as  a  term  for 

excelsissimo  loco,  unde  moenium  maxima  *  harbour'  in  Thessaly  (liesychius). 
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35  ffdXkeip      firi     fca\ov^€pov     virh      rmv     ap')(ivrwv     (etf}      S*      av  (XI) 
€V')(api^     o     Toiro^,     u     teal     ra     yvfivdnta     rmv     wpefT^vripit^p 

§  5  exoi     ri)v     rd^ip    hnavSa*     vpeTrei    yap    tirjpr]ar0ai     Kara    tA? 
riXiKia^    KoX    TouTov    top     fcoafjLOPt    teal    wapa    fiiv    rol^     v€mri- 

39  poiS    (ip'^ovrd^    ripm    iiarpLffeiv,    rov^    Be     Trpea-^vrepov^i    'rrapd 

§  e  T0I9  ap'XpvatP*  1^  yap  ip  o<^5aX/xoi9  rmp  dp^oproiP  Trapov- 
ala  p,dXta-Ta  ipjroiet  rijp  akf}dipi}P  alZm  fcai  rov  rmv  iXev- 
1J31  b  Oepmp  tf>60opy  Tijr  Be  rmp  minotp  dyopdv  irepap  re  Bel  rav- 
T7}^  elvai  Kal  ')(ti>pi^j  €')(ov(Tap  tqitop  evavpuytnyop  rot's  re 
diro  T%  BaXdrrf}^  'rrepLTrop^ivoi^  xal  rot?  diro  rlj^  ')(mpm 
waa-tp,  iwel  Be  ro  7rXj}tfo?  rij?  TrdXeco?  Biatpelrat  ek  tV/a€i<t « 
5  etV     dpyppraSi     wpe^rrei     teal     rmp     lepemp     avaairia     irepl     rrjp 

§  T  Ttov    iep^p   oiKoSop/Tfp^dreop   e^eip   t^i/    rd^tp>      rtop    S*     dp')(^ei(i>v 

39  rds — wpfffj^uT^pai  F,  TCL-^wp€ff^vrtpa  apparenlly  M* 

'331  ti  4  ^*  irAfws  after  SiaipfiTai  IV  P^  Bk-,  thus  avoiding  KiatUii,  **  there  must 
be  some  mistake*'  Congteve,  '? roXiTevfMHToi  Susem,  It  5  <*fal>  eh  Lambin  Hk.-* 
[tit]  <iifat>  ?SuseTn*  But  if  4  -njs  «'6Xettfi  Ls  right,  ixXirat  or  (TTpaTni/tai  must  have 
been  droppetl  and  ch  may  be  a  trace  of  thiSj  {th]  ^Kai>  dpxot^raf  <icai  oTrWrat^- 
Weildon,  combining  these  suggestions  ||  r^it  omitted  by  IV  (supplied  in  P*  by 
corrOi  UTitranslated  by  Ar.  Perhaps  rightly^  if  there  is  really  a  lacuna  after  olKo6a* 
fATjfjLdrtiiv  If  Hjv — 6  olKodofiriudi  wv]  tA — tylKoSoptiifiaTa  Ridgeway  ||  6  x^^P''^  insertetl 
after  otKotQpir}p,dTutt^  by  Bas.*  It  should  be  dyopa^f  whkh  may  just  as  well  be  under- 
stood ;  oUoSo^TitAdrtav  ^x^P^"^  tlvai  *tat  t4  ri^t^  dpxlu^Tiitv  itf  rolt  dpx^i^^f  t^»  a,irT%9>- 
Sperkgel 

g  i  34  tr«&{XLpaXXc4.v]  Intrude  upon, 
approach:  N.H.  vn.  13  ^5,  1155  b34 
jrapafidWfiv  fh  T^^pvit  Ha\  yarix^iv  avrQv : 
ilist.  anirn.  VI I  r.  J  2  *f  n,  597  b  15: 
Srrav  iKclOfU  irapa^ddXXaicrtv  sc.  iSjprirjff  f .  /)<? 
^en.  anim.  III.  ii  §  3U  7^*3  ^  31.  Tfpi 
F6do»r  wapafia'Kovroj;  vavriKov  trrparoCf* 

§  5  39  dEpxovrd;  rtvasj  Either  special 
magistrates:  cp.  vii(vi).  H  §  21  yvpt- 
vaffiapxioii  irpiii  di  TQirrott  irtpi  dyfjjvai 
iwifjJXeta.  yvfit^iKodi  teal  AiavvffiaKovn  with 
n^  (14B4) — or  the  irotSoi^o/io*,  for  whom 
sec  c.  t6  i  n  ft.  (943),  c,  1 7  §  5  (95H).  §  7 
(960),  §  TO  i*fyl  §  (1  (969):  vi(iv).  15  § 
3  ('345l.§y  («355K^t3:  ViUVf).  8  §  13 
ft.  (14S3)  and  ////ro^A  p.  52.  SirsEM. 
(863) 

TO^  84  irpfirpirrlpovs]  In  order  that 
they  may  lie  kept  in  check  liy  the  presence 
ofthe  magistrates  :  //i/rtft/.  p,  52,  Comp, 
c.  rj  §  9,  1336  b  1 1  f.  n,  (961}.    8USEM. 

(sea) 

§6  1331  b  4  kv*i  t\  ktX]  See  c.  9 
above-     SirsEM*  (8fl4| 

5  The  repetition  of  tl«  before  apxovras 
is  *not   without    parallel.      But    as    the 


soldiers  fonii  an  important  element  of 
T&  v\ii&os  rijf  ir6\(u>t^  it  is  probable 
eiihifr  that  they  were  mentioned  here 
(po&vibly  t|ie  double  Ht  conceals  some 
corruption),  0r  that  iroXftat  is  itself  a 
corruption  of  TroXtm^Marof ,  the  governing 
body.  See  Qnttesi,  t^t.  coll.  pp.  409 — 
411.  It  is  apparent  from  a  comparison 
of  11.  6.  1,  1264  b  ,^1,  d%  U*t>  fi^pri,  to  fiiv 
fh  y€<A>pyooi,  tA  Si  di  t6  T^iroXfMOt?^ 
^^poi,  and  tn/ra  c.  14  §  ra,  1333  a  30  IT. 
Siypti7<xi..,TuiP  TpaKrQy  tcl  ^i¥  ei'y  rd  dvay- 
*ftt?a  icai  xp^o'^^ci  '^a  ^^  e^y  rd  *aXa,  how 
much  harsher  the  text  is  than  would  l»c 
the  following  e.g.  rd  ^h  rU  ieptU  t6  8i 
fi%  dpjfoi'Tttr. 

Wilh  ri}v  tCjv  IrpQv  o^vof^o^Tj^drtiff 
understand,  from  b  u  dyopof  as  in  b  u. 
See  Qmi^st.  crii*  colL  p.  410.  This 
removes  one  of  Prof.  Ridgeway's  objec- 
tions {Transadumi  \\,  p,  143K  t^ul  it  is 
slill  strange  that  itpQv  should  be  an 
adjective   here  when  it  is  a  substantive 

6     (X'^iv  rifv  Td^i¥  -  T€raxff€u^  as  §  4, 
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oca  irepl  rd  avfiffoXaia  iroielrai  rrjv  hn^ikeiav,  irepi  re   ypa-  (XI) 
^A?     SiK&v     Koi    Ttt?     tcKijaei^     koI    rrjv    aWrjv    rrjv    roiavrrfv 
BtoUffaiv,   eri   Se   irepX   rfjv    dyopavop^iav    xal     rrjv    xaXovfiivrfv 
lo  aarvvofiiav,   irpo^   dyopa  fikp    Bel    xal    awoStp    Tti^l    Koivf}    xa- 
TeaKevaadai,   toiovto^   8'    6    wepl    rrjv    dvarfKaiav    dyopdv    iari 
T6'!ro^'     iptrxoXd^eiv    fiev    yap    rrjv    dveo     riOefiev,     Tavrrjv     Se 
7rpo9   rd^    dvay/cala^   wpd^ei^, 
§  •        V€V€p»r)a0ai    Bk   XPV   "^h^   elptf/ieprjv   rd^iv    xal    rd    irepl    rifp  4 
'5  x^P^^'  ^*^  ydp  ixel  T0Z9  apxpvaLP,  0O9  Kokovaip  ot  fiep  vXtopov^ 
ot   Bk  dypopo^v^,   Kol  <f>v\aKTrjpia  koX  avaalrui  wpo^  <f>vKaKrjp 
apcpytcaiop  vTrapx^tP,  eri   Be  Upd  Kara  rrfp  ^wpap  elpai  pepefiff- 
fUpa,   rd   fi€P   Oeol^   rk   Be  rfpotaw, 
§  9        d\\d     TO     Biarplpeip    pvv    dxpi/SoXoyovp^epov^;     xal     \eyop-  (p.  116) 
10  ra^   irepX   t&p   rotovrtop   dpyop   iarip,      ov    ydp    ^^Xeirop    iari 
ra    TOiavra     porjaai,     aXXd     iroirjaai     fidWop'      to     /lep     ydp 
Xeyeip   evxr}^   Ipyop   iariy   to    Be    avfiffrjpaL    TU)(r)<;,      Bio    irepl 

8  T^  after  (IX\ri¥  omitted  by  M'P*,  perhaps  rightly,  [t^f]  Susem.*  |!  lo  ic«2] 
ifdi'  ?  Snsem.  ||  KaTCffKevcurOcu  P\  KaraaKevdaOai  S^  V^  KaracKtvwaffdoi  M"  || 
14  fiefufirjaeai  ?*•••«  S**  V*»  Ar.  Aid.  Bk.*  and  P*-*  (ist  hand,  vci^f  in  P*  is  written  over 
an  erasure),  ptvefufiyia'dai  P*  (corr.)  ||  i6  dyopawfiovs  P'  S**  and  P'  (ist  hand,  cor- 
rected by  a  later  hand) 

i.^iiS   b    35;    IX'   ^   4>^<riv  =  T€<pvK4patt  ii.    5,    1258   b    34    f.    t6  Si  irarA   fiipot 

1330   b     14;     4irin4\tiay  =  ^mfM€\€t(T0atj  dxpipoXoyeurdai  xPV^^^f^oy,  <f>opTiKbv  di  t6 

1330  b  11;  aX<r$7f(riy  =  al<T0dve<r$at^  1340  a  ivbiaTpL^inv. 

3  (cp.  1153  a  17);  not  to  mention  various  20     ov  ydp  )^aXnrdv]  Comp.  c.  7  §  9, 

phrases ^X"»'^*'<''X^P^*<*'''/*oX''i7p^ai',  Sva^U-  1328  a  19  ff.,  n.  (704).     SusEM.  (868). 
yeiaif^  dta^opdy,  SvffKoXLayy  which  are  equi-  22     €vx^S  <p70vj  Another  of  the  pas- 

valent   to   clvat   dinrx^p^s,  fji4)x0yip6yj  dva-  sages  cited  in  «.  (128)  on  11.  i.  1.    Sl\SKM. 

fifviif  SidipopoVf  bvcKoKoy.    Comp.  Vahlcn  (869) 

Arist.  Aiifs.  II.  p.  30  f.  This  next  chapter,  c.  13,  is  preliminary 

§7     9    d70pavo|iCav...io  etaTwo|i£av]  to  that  detailed  account  of  Education  in 

Comp.  II.  5.  21  n.  (176  b),  vi(iv).  15.  9  the  best  slate  which  forms  the  subject  of 

w.(i354),  §22  w.  (1373) ;  vii(vi).  8§§  3 — 5  the  treatise  from  c.  14  to  the  (incomplete) 

««.  (1461,  1463,  1468).     SusEM.  (865)  termination  of  B.  v(viii).     We  have  here 

10  <rw68<{»]  As  in  II.  9.  31,  1271  a  28  a  string  of  remarks  on  the  end  of  the 
n.  meeting,  gathering.     Cp.  1319  a  32.  state,  and  the  best  means  to  secure  it  by 

11  ircpl  has  almost  the  meaning  of  a  a  given  character  in  the  citizens:  remarks 
possessive  gen.,  cp.  c.  9  §  7,  1329  a  18.  not  very  dissimilar  to  parts  of  cc.   i — 3, 

§  8     14  To^tv  is  the  so-called  cognate  or  again  to  c.   14.     Yov  tliis  reason  tlie 

accus.  after  yeycfiijffOai.  chapter  has  been  bracketed  by  Congreve 

15  oOs  KoXovckv,  ktX]  Comp.  vii(vi).  and  Broughton,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 
8.  6  n.  (1465)  for  these  wood-rangers  or  See  Ana/,  p.  115  f.,  Ivtrod.  p.  88  f. 
foresters.  Plato  has  the  term  dypovofwi  Prof  J.  Cook  Wilson's  view,  as  there 
Laws  VI.  760  ff.     SusEM.  (866)  stated,  is  that  c.   13  seems  like  a  shorter 

16  +vXaicTTJpia  ktX]  Comp.  Plato  duplicate  of  cc.  14,  15.  "The  chief 
ZflTr.f  VIII.  848  D:  f«)r  the  twelve  KWfjiai,  difference  is  that  c.  13,  1332  a  7 — 9, 
exactly  as  VI.  778  c  for  the  Agora  (Eaton).  takes  the  definition  of  the  OockI  ^n  the 
See  the  citation  «.  (860).     SrsEM.  (867)  general  form  given  in  AVr.  £f/i.   i.  c.  7 

§9    19    etXXa TO SiarpCPfiv  ktX]  Cp.  I.       {ox  Eud,  Eth,  11.   1),  \\hile  cc.   14— 15, 
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tovrmu     TO      ye      ewt     wKe^ov     ti(f>€ia0a>     ra     vvv, 

13  wcpl      Sc      Tij<;     TToXirewi?     avT%,     ifc     rlvmv     teal     iroimif     Set  XII 

«5  (TVVCiTTdvat      Ttjp     fiiWovaav      eaeaBai     troktv     ^aKapiav     Kal 

%2  7roXtr€V€a0at    fcaXm^^    XeKriov.      iirel    Be    Buo    €(TtIp    ifc    oh    jl- 

verai    to    eif    'TTuat,    rovTOtv    B^     iiJTiv    h^    fiep  iv   tw    tov    atco- 

TTou    tceurOat     fcal     to     reXo^    Tmv    irpd^emv    opOm,   $v    Si   ra? 

7rpo9     TO     TcXo"?     (f>€pov(ra^    TTpfifct?     evpuncetp     {ivBi'^eTai     yap 

30  ravra    xal     8iaff>a>vetp    aXXjjXot?     xal     avfit^mvelp'    epioTe     yap 

o     fi€v     aKOTTOK     €KfceiTai     /faX*S?,    ev    Be    Ta>   irpaTretu   tov   tv- 

^elv    avTOv    BiapLapTuPouaiPf   ore     Be    twv   ^ep    7rpo9    to    TeKo<f 

irdprmv      iTriTvyj^dpovatp^      aXXA     to      t€Xo9      eSevro      <f>avKop, 

OT^  Be  cfcuTepov   SiafiapTapova'tv,    oloi*    irepl  laTptxijp  ovt€   [ydp] 

35  TTOtOP    Tt    Bel  TO    vytalvop    etpat    irmpLa    Kplvovaip    hdoTe    ffoXeo?, 

ovre  TTpm  top    imoKetfievop   avTot^    opou    Tvy^apovai    twj/   ttoit}' 

TLKwv'     Bel    S'     ep     TOis    Te^vat^     tcaX    ewiaTt'}  final's    TavTa    afi^ 

4>0T€pa    KpitTei{T0at,   to    tcXo^    teal    Ttt?    ctV    t^    tcXo?     Trpa^et^). 

§  3  2Tt     ftei'     ovp     TOV     Te     ev     ^ijp     koI    Ttj^    evSatfioina^    eifileiTat  2 

40  TrdpTe^,     ^apepopj     dXXd    tovt^p     toI^    fiep    i^ovaia    Tvy')(dp€ii% 

TOt^     Be     oij.    Bid    Ttpa    tf>v(Tiv    ff     tv^7}v    {SeiTai    yap     ical    ^o- 

13  iTTiirXiiav  I'*''***  Aid.,  M  irXtlv  P^  (perhaps  righlly)  11  14  4k  inserted  hcforL* 
woiojy  by  IPP*Ar.  Bk.',  [exjlik.'  ||  35  (ru^ecTTayat  M' F  \\  16  TroX*ret}<rfffdiw 
Koracs  Bk.*,  ToXiTf^fcdat  II  Bk**  ||  [^ir^i  Bi  ^o..,  1332  a  17  t/^*^]  Con^eve,  who 
calls  it  an  unnecessary  interniption  of  the  reasoning,  [^irfi.,.1332  b  ii  dKavopret] 
Broughton  and  Wilson*  the  latter  consklcring  c*  13  a  shorter  dupbcate  of  cc.  [4,  15  : 
see  Inlrcd,  p.  88  f.  and  Comm.  tut.  (876,  879,  8Hr,  948,  949)  ||  18  rdif  <i5p^tDi'> 
p4-B.«  ^fc  yb  L*  It  31  AaX6f  r  F  II  31  3re  P*,  ilWor*  P^  Bk.  ||  34  >Ap  omitted  by 
Il\  inserted  by  IT-  P»  Bk.    ||    41  n^x^?"  ^  ^<5«ror  !!»  F  An  Bk.  and  perhaps  M" 


like  Nk.  Eth,  x,,  distingnisb  between 
the  life  of  moral  virtue  and  ihe  higher 
life  of  philojiophic  conteraplation*  In  c. 
13  there  is  no  consciousnei^s  of  what 
seems  iraplieil  in  c,  i5»  that  moral  virtue 
rkves  not  belong  so  completely  to  the 
KixHshv  as  d«u<p{a.  In  the  ver^<ion  of  c.  13 
the  lang^tiage  which  follows  ihe  wards 
^ix$kiv  hk  Kal  iv  roh  ijffiKQit^  r33i  a  7»  has 
more  affinity  for  the  I'udemian  than  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics*'  {J&urnal  of  Phil, 
X.  84  flf.). 

§  1  36 — ^38  Eudemus  reproduces  this 
E.E.  11-  ii'3!  1117  hiy — 12.  The  whole 
period  b  %(\ — 1331  a  3  is  excellerilly  dis- 
cussed by  BonitJt  Ar.  Stud.  1 1,  ill.  p*  94 
sq.     SUSEM, 

§  fl  29  eSp£<rKtiv  ^  iiiLsecpu.  Sec  1 330 
b  5  w.  So  Xa^fti^— ascertain.  Vet  l>elow 
b  38  if/jaTcifffi'at  =  to  be  won,  secured. 


30  Tuvra  are  (ij  rh  T4\9t  and  (1)  al 
irpoi  t6  HXoi  ip^pot'ffm  irpd^fn.    See  b  38. 

34  otov  wtpl  iaTpiKr\v]  Refei^nccs  to 
Medicine  have  occurred  11.8.  r8  n.  (170), 
in.  c.  6  §  7  n.  (531),  c.  1 1  §§  to,  11,  c.  15 
I  4  «.  (638),  c  16  §  6  ff.  Also  lY(vn). 
c.  1  8  13  «.  {716).     SusEM.  (870) 

35  Td  v^tatvov  ilvat  o-i^i*]  Note  that 
eTj'at  is  transposeiL  The  order  is  irot^r  rt 
t6  vyiaXwow  ata^ta  Bel  ehuu,  in  what  condi- 
liun  the  patient  shoukl  l>e  left,  in  order  to 
be  well. 

§  3  41  x<>P1Y^'  Tivds]  Certittii  re- 
sources, means,  prcrequisiit;^,  auxiliaries. 
For  this  meaning  cp.  A'.  E(/t.  1.  8.  15, 
1099  a  31—33.  Kol  TaJf  ifcT^i  AyaS^itf 
ttfyoff^eouivfj"  dSovarov  yit.p  rf  06  p^diov  ra 
na\dt.wp*kTTfa^  dpXf>p-/iyrfTO¥  ovra^  K  10.  f^* 
no  I  a  14  r  TO¥  To«  4kt69  dya^ots  UoMuft 
iftx^p^yiffith^of,  X,  8.  4,  TtyS  a  33  ff ,  S  9, 
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«33»  a  fyVfia^    Tivo^    TO    f^fjv    /icaXcS^,    TOVTov    Se    iXdrrovo^    fikv    rol^  (XII) 
i^dfieivov    8iaK€ifiivoi^,    irXeiovo*;     Sk    to?9    ^eZpoi/),     ot    B'    €V0v^ 
OVK  6pO&<;  ^fjTovai  Trjv  evBaifioviav,  i^ov<ria<:  virapxovarff:.     cTrel 
Bk    TO    TTpOKelfjLevov   iari   rfjv  dpioTffv  iroXiTeiav   IBetv,   avrr)    8* 
5  iarl   Kaff  f\v  aptar    av  iroXtTevoiro    ttoXa?,  apiara  8'  av   iroXi- 
revoiTO    KaO^    rjv    €vBaifiov€lp    pAXiaTa     ivBix^rat     rrjp    iroKiV 
BrJKov   irt   r^v   euBatfioviav    Set,    tL   eaTi,   firj   \ap0dvetv. 
§  5        iJMfikv   Be  Koi   Bitapla-fieOa   iv   toU  tjOikoU,  e?  tl  t£v  Xoytop  s 

1332a  I  To&rov]  raCTTjs  Schneider  needlessly  ||  2  €{>06s]  adBts  Madvig,  wrongly 
(oWtt  is  not  found  in  Arist.)  ||  4  iariy  dplaTTjy  M'P^  omitting  r^y,  hence  [t^k] 
Susem.^  II  6  ivUxovro  M"  and  perhaps  V  \\  8  diu)pl<rfi€0a  omitted  by  11^  P»  Ar.  Bk. 
II  Tl]  T€  M\  Tl  76  P*  (corr.^):  the  word  is  untranslated  by  William 


1 1 78  b  33  (Eaton).  These  are  the  auxi- 
liary causes  or  indispensable  conditions 
(see  w.  795)  of  Wellbeing.     SusEM.  (871) 

§  4  1332  a  2  ot  8^  imi]  The  5i 
answers  /liv  of  1331  b  40:  *  whereas 
others*  with  the  means  at  their  command, 
from  the  outset  miss  the  right  way  to 
attain  happiness. '  For  this  sense  of  euOds 
comp.  I.  5.  2,  1254  a  23  €v6^  iK  ytvcTrjf. 
Bonitz  fnd.  s.  v.  distinguishes  ( i )  a  tem- 
poral use,  as  in  111.  16.  9,  1287  b  10,  i. 
8,  9,  1256  b  9,  Karh.  t^  Tpiirrriv  yivetriv 
€C$Ot;  so  vi(iv).  II.  6,  1295  b  16,  ci5- 
0i>s  otKodiv^  and  viii(v).  c.  4  §  9,  1304 
a  30,  §  12,  1304  b  9,  c.  5  §  3,  1304  b  32, 
c.  II  §23,  1314  b  29:  (2)  a  quasi-causal 
sense,  suaple  natura,  =  ^i'(rft  ivSifS  {inrap- 
X«)'  as  in  v(viii).  5.  23,  1340  a  40: 
(3)  introducing,  in  a  series  of  reasons,  one 
which  is  at  once  perfectly  obvious,  as 
I.  13.  6,  1260  a  4,  III.  4.  6,  1277  a  b, 
iv(v*ii).  14,  2,  1332  1)  18,  v(viii).  2.  2, 
»337  b  2. 

3  ^l...  7  Xav0c£v€tv]  It  is  pointed  out 
in  Exc.  I.  (p.  559)  that  the  same  expression 
has  already  been  employed  twice  before, 
(i)  in  c.  I  §  1  ff.  and.  (ii)  in  cc.  8  and  <) 
(c.  8  §  4  f.  1328  a  35 — 39,  with  which 
must  go  c.  9  J5  3,  1328  b  34—39,  §  7, 
1329  a  22).  The  first  time  this  resulted 
in  an  indej^ndent  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  Hapj)incss,  eOdaifiovla^  while  on 
the  second  (xrcasion  Happiness  was  merely 
defined  (as  dperrjs  ivipy^ia  Kai  XPV<^^^  ^^- 
Xftos  1328  a  38),  without  further  explana- 
tion and  without  reference  either  10  the 
previous  discussion  of  c.  i,  or  to  the 
Ethics.  Hence — assuming  the  genuineness 
of  c.  13  and  especially  observing  that  in 
this  present  passage,  too,  the  discus.sion 
of  c.  I  is  ignored — we  inferred  that  the 
first   chapter   of  our  present   bcK)k   was 


not  intended,  in  Aristotle's  final  plan,  to 
find  a  place  in  this  work.  Another  diffi- 
culty, certainly,  though  a  less  serious  one, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  here  the  passage 
in  cc.  8  and  9  is  equally  ignored.  Haid 
Aristotle  ]>ut  the  finishing  touches  to  his 
work,  he  would  doubtless  have  inserted  a 
reference  to  the  Ethics  there  (i.  e.  in  c.  8 
§  4),  and  a  short  allusion  to  the  previous 
passage  (c.  8  §  4  f.,  c.  9  §  3,  §  7)  here. 
The  difficulty  is  however  much  diminished 
by  the  reading  adopted  in  c.  1381,  i^aiikp 
hk  KoX  dtuplfffieda^  where  the  present  ^/liv 
should  perhaps  be  again  taken — as  at  1328 
b  18  //.  (804),  1329  b  41  ;/.  (831),  1331 
a  19  ;/.  (902) — in  tlie  sense  of  f<f>afj.€v, 
and  thus  as  referring  back  to  cc.  8  and  9. 
Cp.  also  //.  (807)  and  I.  2.  8  //.  (21). 
SusEM.  (872) 

§  6  8  h'  rots  ijOtKotsj  iV/V.  Eth.  i. 
7.  9  ft".,  esp.  §  15,  109S  a  15  ft".,  iioi 
a  14  ff.    JLomp.  cc.  6 — 8.     Si'SKM.  (873) 

cC  Tt  T«v  \6ytav  ^KcCvttv  54>«Xo$J  It  is 
impossible  to  decide  whetlier  this  paren- 
thetical remark  is  due  solely  to  Aristotle's 
love  of  qualifying  and  limiting  expressions 
(see  H.  401),  or  is  to  be  explained,  as 
Hernays  Mij^poscs  [Diaio^t\  p.  72],  from 
his  relations  with  j)ractical  statesmen  as  a 
half-sarcastic  reference  to  the  scornful  way 
in  >^hich  men  like  Phocion  and  Aniipater 
would  look  down  uj>on  his  philosoj)hical 
treatment  of  such  (juestious.   Sisf.m.  (874) 

With  far  less  probability  Cirote  in  an 
essay  on  Xh^  Ethics [\w  Fia^meuts  p.  133  f.) 
coimects  this  passage  with  Xic.  Eth.  i.  3. 
2  f.,  1094  b  14  ff.  and  11.  2.  3 — 5,  1104 
a  I  —  II  (ireipaTiov  fior}fi€iv)  as  an  indica- 
tion of  Ari^toiles  despair  of  reaching 
certainly,  or  securing  any  conmion  agree- 
ment upon  matters  of  ethics  and  politics 
(cp.  1337  b  2):  **that  Aristotle  reganle<l 
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9  €icupmv  6(f>e\o^,  ivipyeiap  ititai   xal  'x.pfjaiv    dpeTrj^    reXetap,  Kal  (XII) 

ravayxaia^    to    S^    rtTrXw^    to    /caXw? '   .  oloi^    ra    Trept    ra?    Si~ 

11  Acotta?    TTpd^ei^    at     Bia    Ta9    rip^mpia^    Kal    KoXdaei^    (itt     ape- 

T^?    ^ei^    6tVfii\    Kal    avajKaiat     Se,    /cat    to     KaXm    dpayKaiay^i 

e^outTiP   (aiperdrepoif   flip   yap    fiifB^PO^    KetaGai    tS>p    Totovnap 

15  fjLTjre    TOP    apSpa   p.^r€    rrjv    TroXtv),    at   B'    irrl    ra^    Tifia<%    «ol 

I T  rav    eiiropia';    a7rXct>?    etai     KdXXt<rrat     wpd^ei^.       to    fiev    jdp 

erepov    Kafcov    T(ro<r    dpatpeaiK    iKFTiv,    at    roiavrai   Se    irpa^ei^ 

Tovpairrtop'       Karadxeval     ykp     dyadoip     eiai     Kal     ycvp^irei^* 

10  Ta(JrT7F  ?  Stahr,  not  badly  ||  11  al  <^y^p>  Reiz  II  3tA  rdt  riMwpfai  Jacksorit 
UKami  {6Uai  al  P  M*  and  apparently  Ar.)  rs-fxtitpiat  F  11  Ar,  Bk,  Suiiem.^'*  l|  Kal 
(l^efore  HoXdati^)  omitted  by  V  At.  ||  rj  icai  before  dyayKatm.  omilted  by  P^-sn* 
Ar,  Bk.  (perhaps  rightly)  |i  14  [jtt^*-]  Koraes,  perhaps  rightly  ||  15  S'  iwl]  Si 
T£pl  ?  Schneider  (|  16  €v6gIUs  7  Spcngei,  Tpoe^piar  ?Jack^,on  ||  jtraXXiorou]  raXal 
^  ?  Spengel  [|  1 7  mfaiptcti  Schneider,  alf/ifffts  T II  Ar.  Bk. '  Suscm.*  In  the  text*  Cp. 
133'  •>  3<5. 


the  successful  prosecution  of  ethical  in- 
quiries as  all  but  desperate." 

9  The  grammatical  subject  of  elpoi  is 
t^Saifiovlav,  The  definition  in  full  is 
iriprjf€ia  teal  xp^<f^^  dpfri^s  rfXek,  oifK  t^ 
irwoBlcfiiii'i  dXV  dirXws,  Comp*  Mr  New* 
man's  remarks  i.  p.  575  t,  11*  385 — 401. 

TtX<(avJ  We  may  paraphrase  :  **  ma- 
tured and  relatively  peniianenl."  See 
Rassow  Foruhungrn  p.  n6  ff,  Happi- 
ness of  too  short  duratiem  is  no  true  hap- 
piness, as  Aristotle  sh^;^W's  io  the  passajre 
to  which  he  refers.  Al  the  same  lime  in 
r  expressing  himself  tints  he  is  doubtless 
thmkitig  of  a  certain  imniaUirity  in  age: 
for  a  child  has  not  yet  attained  t*)  Well* 
beingt  because  its  virtue  is  not  yet  de- 
veloped: Nk.  Eth.  L  y.  10,  tiooa  1  ff., 
cp.  PoL  \*  13,  ii»  «*  (iio)»  The  corre* 
sponding  negaltve  term,  loo,  tir«XyJt,  is 
used  for  the  tindeveloi^>ed  and  immature 
virtue  and  reasoning  power,  a^  well  as  for 
that  of  a  commonplace  man  who  has 
never  attained  full  intetlectual  or  social 
development:  i.  13.  7  f.  (cp.  g  ji),  ni. 
II.  9  «.  (572),  v(vni),  5.  10  n,  (JO33). 
SusKM.  (ST5) 

to— 21]  Respexit  haec  Eudemus  vii- 
1.  4i  (56),  J3  3»  b  5  sqcj.     SusEM. 

TO  Ta^m|v  ovK  l|  virofl^CMitf]  This 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Nk,  Efhki^  but 
Aristotle  adds  it  here  to  avoid  ajiy  pos- 
sible misunderstanding,  if  indeed,  as  I 
lielieve,  «.  (881 )»  be  is  the  author  of  ihis 
chapter.     SustM.  (87«) 

II. 


There  are  no  good  English  equivalents 
for  these  technical  terms :  *  conditional ' 
{or  contingent)  and  *  absolute '  are  attri- 
butes not  very  suitable  to  moral  or  vir- 
ttjous  activity,  or  goods  in  general 

§  6  [J  TavaY*cal«i]  On  thi^  passage 
see  Dr  Jackson's  articl e^/twir/ifl/  0/  Phil. 
X,  511,  to  which  should  be  added  that 
he  justifies  **  the  rather  abrupl  use  of  the 
word  rhttLyKOJiQ.  for  morality  enforced  by 
Ian*  and  custom  by  a  reference  to  Plato 
Nfp.  VI.  493  C  :  oXXd  Tai^^ayKola^  Unma 
jcuXoi  Ktxi  KaXi,  rV  ^k  rov  dwayxawv  nal 

iu)paKu%  (t7}  kt\.'^  Cp»  c.  14  §  13,  1333 
a  37  :  wpaKTd  =  (1)  dvayKeua  Kal  xp^^P'^* 
(1)  icaXd;  and  /^k.  Elk.  \v\.  8.  5,  iii6 
b  1  f.  5ft  3*  m;  hC  dvdyK^P  difSptiov  ihaif 
d\k'  6ti  iraXdr, 

rd  koXms]  sc  wpax&'^i'-  But  below,  a  15, 
T&  KoXwf,  sc,  ^x* ti'  =  nobleness  or  beauty  as 
a  quality  of  actions. 

1 3  ical  rd  w:aX««9  dvaiifietiCwf  f^^ovfriv] 
*  They  are  of  the  character  nf  n  necessary 
evil  '  (Congreve).     SUSKM.  (&7T) 

14  T(Lif  TOiO&TiiH^t  sc.  Tiitufptbiv  xal  KO- 
Xdcrfuif. 

15  lirl  =  to  secure;  ihe  final  sense  of 
irl  c.  ace.  Bonitz  /nU.  Ar.  168  b  59  fif., 
Eucken  Ji.  p.  i><. 

§7  r7  dvaCpfCTis]  Poslgale  defends 
the  vulgate  ar/>f<rtr  =  choice,  in  the  sense 
that  of  two  eWls  we  choose  the  less.  For 
me  this  is  too  subtle.     StrsEM.  (B7T  t>) 

at  TObavTaiJ  sc.  cU  ^t  rdt  rt/tar. 
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^i)<rairo    8'    ap    6    airovBalo^    avijp    Kai    irevla   tcaX    poa^    xai  f 

lo  rdk    dWat^    ri/^at?    rai^    <f)av\ai^    tcaXAs*     aXXk    to     /jtaitd^ 

ptov    €v    Totv    evaiiTiot^;    eVrtV.     teal    yap    rovro    htrnpia-Tai    Kara 

rov<i  riBiKom  Xq^qv^^  on  raiovro^  ianv  o  airovhalo^;,  ^  Bia  rrfp 

§  8  aperijv   [rn]    djaOd   iart  xd    awXm^  dya0d,     SijXop    Brj    on    Kai 

rd^     XPT?o"ft^     dvajfcaiop    a-7rovSaia<!    Kal    /caXrJ?    etpai    ravra^ 

55  ttTrXw^.      Sto    xal    ifOfii^ovaii'    dpffpwn'ot    rrjq    evBai^opia^    atrta 

rd    ifCTo^    elvat    rmv    dya0(ap,    w^TTiep   el    rov    xtSapl^eiP    Xa/A- 

wpov  Kal  tcaXw  aln^o  rrjv  Xvpap  fiaXXov  ttjv  re^i^?. 

^1  8%'  dprHi¥^  omitlmE  Hfy,  M'  P':  hence  {ttiv]  Siisem.**  perhaps  rightly  II  15  [fA] 
before  dyaBd  Rcu  Bk.^  II  Sij  Sepulveda,  5*  T  W  Ar.  BkJ  Suscm.'  in  the  text  (|  M 
Kai^Tt  apparently  r  (palam  «h/^ot  ef  ^uflti  WiilitLm)  \\  17  a/rtyrd  <:Tii>-  F"  Bk,*  || 
^  X^pa  r,  perhaps  rightly 

jjoods  are  just  tho!»€  which  while  abso- 
lutely good  (axXwi  dyaBd)  are  not  good 
for  every  one,  biit  only  good  at  all  times 
to  the  good  man:  AVr,  E/A,  V.  1.9,  iiig 
h  I  flf.,  iird  6^  rXeoK^irnyt  6  d^cirot,  rrpl 
rdyaSd  iarat^  06   ir&jfTa,    aXXd  irc/ant  o<ra 

dyaBd,  Ttvi  5'  oiJir  oci»  J/<f/a.  Z  (VJl).  4*  1^ 
1029  b  5,  jcai  TOUTO  tp/yiUf  iirrivt  tMTWfft  Iw 

$wif  rd  tfXws  dyaB^iKdtrr<fidya6d*  SusEM* 
(880)  The  distmclion  is  drawn  A'  £. 

VII.  II.  I,  1152  b  16  f.  t6  dyaB6i'  ^x^ 
rh  fdv  dirXuw  t6  di  rufi.  See  A^  £,  t,  3. 
3,  1094  b  ijff.  r  wealth  and  strength  arc 
instances,  since  they  have  proved  in  some 
cases  fatal  {rufl  d'  ovk  dtl  ayatfd)^ 

c-  tj  §§  I — 8.  Congrevc  (see  Crii. 
fude  on  1331  b  26)  enclosed  in  brackets 
the  whole  passage,  §§  1—8,  from  1531  b  16 
iirti  M..XO  1331  a  -17  ttJi  Wxi'ijf,  as  an 
unnecessary  interruption  of  the  reasoning. 
**  What  was  said  *^  (a  28,  tQ^  tlptifiimMiif) 
would  then  mean  what  was  said  cc.  4^ — 
12;  and  that  would  undoubtedly  serve 
to  explain  what  according  to  §§  9*  lo 
requires  ex  planatioti  ix  rOv  eipr/ffidtfuaf.  But 
then  the  following  passage  a  31  rb  94 
trxovSaitty  ktX  lacks  all  proper  connexion 
unless  it  hcus  been  directly  preceded  Ijy 
the  statement  that  Wcllbcing  consists  in 
the  practice  of  virtue  assisted  by  the  re*  ' 
quisite  external  conditions.  ThLs  alone 
makes  all  follow  in  regular  order :  lliesc 
conditions,  we  are  now  told,  §  9,  depead 
on  Fortune,  but  if  the  external  condl- 
tions  are  present  it  is  the  governing  intel- 
ligence that  produces  virtue*  Hence  the 
fundamental  idea  of  §§  1 — 8  is  indispen* 
sshle  for  the  context,  and  the  alhetcsis  of  I 
that  passage  is  not  the  right  way  lo  rc«J 


^9  XFI*'***^'™  ^*  ^^]  Com  p.  jAVt".  £/A. 
1.  io»  II  f.,  1 100  b  iS  flr.^  where  this 
is  presented  as  a  special  feature  of  Mag- 
nanimity (cp*  c.  7  §  7,  J*.  790).  Again  in 
Pos/.  Analytit-s  11.  13.  i8.  97  b  15  fiT,  this» 
TO  affid^opot  th'ai  iifTKfX^vurt^  khI  drt^xpuv- 
T*f,  is  mentioned  as  a  second  mark  of  the 
high-souled  character  (^«7aXd^iJxof)  along 
with  that  adduced  in  tt,  (790)*  rh  ^17  dvi- 
Xfo-^at  iippt^pfitpoi  (Eaton).  SuSEM.  {878) 
Cp.  xpri'fii  m  N.  E.  1.  10.  n,  noo  b  17, 
Xp^ff(?at  ^  13*  1 1 01  a  4. 

10  T^  pAKctptftv]  The  decision  in  A'',  E. 
I.  10.  14*  1 101  a  6,  is  d^XtoE  fJiV  Qvhi-woTi 
yiv^T^  hv  &  eif6wifi<t}V ,  o^  ftjjp  fia,Kdptht  ^ye, 
d»  l\ptu.^xKal%  TLfXa**  Ttpiiriff^,  Cp,  ii.  I. 
10.  3,  1 100  a  i/>  L  and  the  absurd  deriva- 
lion  from  xa^P^*"*  vil  ii.  7.  1J52  b  7, 

1 1  ttarA  ToiL^  i{8tKoti>$  XoyovsI  A>V. 
EtA.  III.  c-  4  [c.  6,  Bk.l,  esp.  §  4,  1113 
a  25,  Ti^  t*ir  trwovdaitfi  to  tcar^  dXrf&tiait 
(sd.  jSoi^XtttAk)  tlfat  sc*  if>aT4av  ^vXTjrdv,  a  32 
ikiiip^pii  irXeitrroi'  6  ix-rovdaio%  t^  dXi^^j  ii^ 
iKdffrott6f>av.  It  is  quite  true  the  statement 
is  not  made  there  in  so  many  words:  this 
is  much  more  nearly  the  case  in  the  two 
spurious  treatises,  £uJ.  Eth,  Vii.  15.  5, 
I14S  b  26  ff»,  Alagna  At  or  alia  IL  9.  14, 
1107  b  31  ff.  SusEM.  (8791  Com  p. 
also  Rhei.  \.  6.  1,  1361  a  14  ffl 

§  8  14  T«if  xj*t1«"*i*]  The  plural  as 
eV/^f«iu  In  fact  x^i%  and  hipyti^  are 
both  opposed  to  ?$it.  The  use  which 
from  time  to  time  he  makes  of  these 
goods  {not  of  their  opposites)  attests 
his  al)solule  virtuotisness  and  goodness. 
Hence  to  consider  external  goods  the 
cause  of  Welltieing  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  attribute  to  the  instrument  what  is 
really  the  result  of  the  player*s  skill. 

25  Sii . . , .  2 6  dyaSttv]  Because  extern al 
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auajfcaiov     TOivvp     etc     rtiyp     eiptjfi^PiiJp     ra     fiep     virap')(€tp^  & 

%  9  ra    Sf    irapaa-K€vda at     top    pofioOerrfp.       Sio     fcararv^eip    ev^o- 

^ofi€0a    rifp    ri)^    iroXem^    trvtrrafTLp    ^p    t}    rvxtf    ftvpia    {fcvpiap 

yap     virdp^eip    ridefiev) '      to    Si     awovBaiap    elpat    ttjp    ttoXiv 

ovfCGTi  rtjf;  TtJ^'^^  epyop  aXX    i'm<iTTf]p,Tf}^  koX  irpoaip^trem^,     aWa 

p,i}p  tJirovSata  j€  woXi^  ioTi  TftJ  roifK  TroXira^  roir?  /ACT€;^oi/Ta? 

34  T%    woXireia^   etpai   trwovSalovK '     rip2p    Be    Trai^re?    oi    m-oXtrat 

^  10  p^TG-^^ouat.   rij^   woXireiw^.     rovr     a  pa    aKeirriop,   'ttws^    api}p   ji- 

19  Kararvx^tv  Koraes  «ot'  e<bcV  T  IT  Ar- Bk.  Suscm.*  in  the  text,  Kal  tvxhm 
Madvig,  ^raT/x****  Sdimidt*  ical  t6  f5  ?x***'  ?  Jackson  ||  31  aMfv  msertctl  after  yAp 
by  P*L*Ar.  AldW^Bk.,  perhaps  also  by  S**  ||  31  ttjs  omillerl  by  H*  1»*  Bk.  || 
33  7e  omitted  by  O* P* Bk.  ||  tQ  V  Aid.  W*'  and  F^  (corr.^),  tA  M"  P' •'•**^  B^  V'  Ar. 
and  P=  t'st  hand) 


move  the  objection  noticed  in  ttn.  (667, 
87a),  although  we  do  nol  deny,  and  in 
n.  (87a)  have  clearly  stated,  that  the  pre- 
sent detailed  disctission  would  doubtless 
have  received  a  different  character  had 
the  final  touches  been  given  to  the  work. 
With  Congreve,  square  brackets  do  not 
necessarily  imply  an  im- Aristotelian  ori- 
gin. Still  it  is  all  but  inconceivable,  if 
the  connexion  intended  ^as  that  assumed 
by  Congrcvetthat  Aristotle  himself  should 
have  spoilt  it  by  the  inserted  passage. 
Apart  from  the  connexion,  the  whole  pas- 
sage docs  not  look  un-Arif^totelian.  For, 
though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove  this  here, 
of  all  Broughton's  objections  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  c.  [3  the  only  valid  one  is  that 
mentioned  in  fin,  1 8 76,  879),  which  taken 
by  itself  is  far  from  decisive ;  while  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  is  supporteil 
by  the  reference  Ijack  to  it  em1*edded  in 
the  context  of  c,  15  §  7,  1334  h  6  f, ;  cp. 
«.  (931).     SUSKM.  (881) 

18  kt]  It  follows  from  what  has  been 
said:  cp,  ft.  on  1254  a  31. 

XpW^^  ^pfrrjf  avXun  xal  rdyaBh,  dtrXwy. 
To  this  is  oppofved  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lator  as  in  i.  10*  1,  1158  a  jt  ff„  H.  5.  R, 
1163  a  39,  I  r  §  15,  i  173  b  21.  The  drift 
O'f  If  9*  to,  seems  to  be  this.  Of  the  two 
requisites,  the  one,  x^f^ty^*  ts  due  to  For- 
tune:  the  otlier,  dpfrij*  is  the  legislator's 
task  {ffKeTTT^af).  Cp.  1333  a  14  vpajfta- 
revriotfy  viz,  by  education*  *  Wisdom 
cannot  create  materials ;  they  arc  the 
gifts  of  nature  or  of  chance.' 

I  9  19  fvx(&k&fOa]  Another  of  the 
passages  citctl  «.  ([28].     Susem.  (888) 

30    r^¥  TTJs  iraXiws  crwcraoriv]    The 


structure  of  the  state  =  the  stale  we  are 
constructing,  or  are  to  construct.  We 
pray  it  may  l>e  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  goods  at  Fortune*5  disposal.  The 
relative  clause  is  the  object  ot  iraTaTi>x«»'» 
NTvpfav  Ydp]  ^^^  hcrv  we  acknow- 
ledge thai  Fortune  is  supreme.  Comp. 
c.  I  §  10,  i3^3b  17  f.,  ««.  (707,  795,  871); 
Zcller'  <?/.  t.  It.  ii.  p.  333.     SirsKM.  (882) 

33  liriqTTJjtTis  Kftl  wpoaipfo-wos]  *  The 
presence  of  virtue  in  the  state  is  not  then 
a  matter  of  fortune,  but  of  knowletlge  and 
purpose  (will),  the  two  conditions  of  all 
right  action,  the  dim  and  wpoaipot'f^tvof 
of  JV.  Eth.  n.  4.  3,  I J 05  a  30  f.  (Con- 
greve).  On  them  depend  virtue  or  vice, 
goodness  or  badness  of  character.  See 
further  Nu.  Eth.  in.  cc,  i — 5,  dealing 
with  the  intellect  and  moral  action  ;  also 
n.  (im)  on  I,  t3.  12.     Sitsem.  (884) 

34  ii|itv  84  irttvTis]  Here  still  more 
clearly  than  at  c.  9  §  7,  1319  a  19,  it  is 
laid  down  that  all  the  citi/ens  of  the  best 
state  have  perfectly  equal  rights.  Cp.  ««. 
(816,  S17);  m.  c.  I  §1  9.  10,  c.  13  §  11, 
«/i.  (440,  599),     SUSEM.  (885) 

§10  35  v(ik  avTJp  Y^v^iit  (TirovRatos] 
By  this  term  Aristotle  denotes  only  the 
man  ofdevelopcii  and  matured  virlueand 
excellence.  See  m.  3.  3^  //.  (470),  and 
n,  {ill}  on  L  13.  (i :  further  Xic,  Eih.  vi* 
I.  7,  1139  a  15,  1  §  6,  1 139  b  11  f. 
Comp,  Walter  op,  t\  p.  183  ff.  In  what 
sense  the  words  tl  Td*Tai  iv6ix^Tat  <nr. 
ehat  fi-iti  Ka&^  iKarrof  6i  rCiv  itoXiru/tf  are 
to  be  taken  is  clear  from  til.  c.  1 1  §§  1 — 
4,  iiBi  a  41  ff.,  esp-  b  4  f.  iroXXiii'  y&p 
ovTbiv  ixcuyTov  ^hp%Qv  ix^ttf  dperi^  ical 
^poi'i^ru'f  Kal  ylpfc&cu  ffvv€\d6ifTUfv  w<nrcp 
If  pa  dveptoTOif,  H.  (565  b):  c.  13  f§  3,  4, 
11H3  a  37  ff.    Sec  further  iv(vii).  c.  t 
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36  p€Tai    o-TTot/Saio?.      Kal    yiip    el    wftifra^    ivSiyf^erat    CTrovSaiov^  (XI 
ettfaiy    fit}    tcaff    eKaarov    he    t^p    iroXiTmit,    ovrw^    atperwrcpoy* 
cucoXovdei  j(tp  Tw  teas'  cfcaarov  koI  to  wdpra^, 
§  11         riXXfJ   pLTJv  ftjadol  ye  Kal  tTTrovSa'ioi  yivourai  hta  rprnv*     T«  « 
40  rpia   Be  ravr    ia-rt   (fivaiK  €0o^  X070?.     fcal  yap   <f)VPaL  &€i  Trpw- 
TOP   oiou   ap0pmwov   dWd    ^rj    rwp    aWmp    ri    foJaii/,    elra    icaX  tp»l 
TtOiop    Tiva    TO    nmfia    tcaX    Tt^P    "^v^riiK     evia    he    ovBev    o(f>€\o^ 
133a  b  <f>tfPat '     Ta    yap    eBt}    fLera^dWeiP    7rot€i'     evia    yap    icrn    Sta 
Trj<i    (ftva-em^    iwafi<por€pi^opra    Sm    twp    i0(t}P    iwl    to    ')(e2pop 
§  13  itai      TO      ^iXTtoP.         rd      ^     o^     tfXXa     taUv     ^<f»v      jicLXtcrra       \ikw  7 
TQ       <^v<rfi       (iQ,       K'^'^P*^        ^'        ^yt-o.       Kill       rots       l(Of<riv»       AvIpoMros       Si 
5  Kal     X6y*»»*      |k©voF     Y*^     ^X**-     X^yov  '      WT€      Set      TaVTa      avfi(f>(^- 

41  ftra  P'  (later  hand)  and  Lambin,  ofh-tu  II^'' Ar.SusemJ  in  ihe  text  Mid  P* 
(ist  hand}     II     41  Si  T,  rt  R  Ar.  Bk, 

1331  b  *  ^tra^aXtiv  IT  Bk.  ||  (yta.,.^  ^/Xtiov  observed  to  be  defective  by  Con- 
ring  |[  ydp]  M  ?  Schneider  ||  i^ri  3iA]  i^riv  tdia  Koraes  ^'  [Jii]  Gottling,  /5ff 
Lindaut  against  the  a-ense  j|  1  ^6tffui  <:jtai:>  in  the  margin  ll  <a  3iayrr<u>-  jttd 
?Susem.,  <o>  diA  and  -cpiw€i>-  iwl  Schmidt,  iOQif  <iM  fitra^aXlK6^€va>'  ?  Conring« 
i&Qv  ♦  •  or  else  [3*d  twv  iB&v^}  Thnrot  ||  1^  is  added  after  St&  by  Alb.  and  Thomas 
II  3  ^Artov  <a70Krat>  Schneider  (who  also  brackets  b  1  iffn),  pfKTio¥  <:ay6^eyaz»' 
WelMon  who  also  reads  1  5id  <:fl^:>  tiSk  iffvv  \\  5  <i(rTe.,.6  aXXifXoK  transposed  by 
Bocker  to  precede  3  tA  ^*»  of-v :  see  lutrad.  p.  89,  Su&ein.  bad  observed  that  in  Us 
traditional  place  this  clause  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  6  iroXXA  yh,p...i  ^^Xriotf  ||  5 
fi6¥at  Spengel  (folm  Ar.)*  i^crhaps  right 


§$  II.  13  M.  (708),  viii(v).  9.  ij,  1310 
a  18  f,  n.  (1641),  SusKM.  (SSe)  As  here 
the  virtue  of  the  whole  slate  is  unequally 
diffused  through  t  he  citizens  (as  was  d  oul  tt  - 
less  the  ca^%e  in  the  existing  democrjicies), 
so  (11.  5.  17)  we  find  unequal  distribution 
of  happiness  discussed.  For  the  antithe*iis 
wiiifTet  )(  wt  iKa(rro^,  see  n.  j.  1,  nfii 
b  16  «.  Add  to  the  instances  viii(v), 
8.3,  1507  !>  35  ff- 

39  «iXX<i|iiJv. ,  .40  Xoyos]Thisisrepeated 
c.  15  §  7^  1334  t*  '^  f*  "■  (93')*  Comp. 
M  Eth.  X.  9.6,  1 179  b  iQ  r,  yivtc^^i  h'' 

5e  3i3ax^.  As  in  that  passage  X47or» 
reason,  is  replaced  by  hilm.x'h^  inslriiction, 
so  in  H-  It.  5*  i6^  1163  b^y,  it  is  replaced 
by  ^XcKTCM^fat  culture.  Comp.  also  tl.  8. 
14,  ii5cj  a  lo:  the  coercive  force  of  law 
is  due  to  custom  and  involves  time. 
SusEM.  (sa?) 

41  lira  ical...42  i^vxiivj  For  slavei> 
by  birth  are  still  men»  thottgh  incapable 
of  real  human  excellence  t.  5.  8,  1-254 
b  r6  fF.»  1.  t3>  1  f.  1159b  32 — is.  In  Nit. 
Eth.  VI.  13,  1144  h  I  tf.f  AHstotle  treats 


of  these  ^od  or  bad  natural  dispositions, 
or  qualities  (al  ^t^tjcal  ?fe(r)»  as  the  neces- 
sary conditions  fur  the  future  growth  of 
the  real  moral  and  intellectu/il  qualities 
or  aptitudes  (i^feit),  which  correspond  to 
them,  Comp.  n.  {[043)»  i*e.  Exc.  Itj.  on 
B.  V{viii).    StsEM.  (8S8) 

42  fvia  is  subject  to  i^i^va^  but  in  the 
next  line  it  must  be  ihe  object  governed 
by  >icTo/9'dXX*ti'* 

§11  J 332  b  I  lvLaydf,..3  P^tmv] 
Thai  there  is  some  tlaw  in  this  sentence 
will  hardly  be  disputed.  Arelinus  trans- 
lates well  enough  to  show  the  meaning, 
'  nam  aliqua  per  naturam  ad  utrumque 
apta  per  more^  ad  pcius  vel  melius  con- 
vertuntur';  hut  in  this  he  can  scarcely 
have  followed  any  manuscript.    SusEM. 

§  12  3  rd  |fciv  o5v  dtXXa  ktX]  In  form 
this  sentence  recalls  Mcta,  \.  ?.  3,  980 
bi«i — iS>  A^.  Zf.  Viii.  12.  7, 1  if»3a  19— j^, 

4  /iorM  is  accus,,^i'*a nominative.  The 
gender  of  jtiAi'of  is  a  parallel  to  T«X<a»(?6»  and 
Xw/'iff^^M,  K  2.  15,  1253  a  31  f. 

5  Sf E  ravra  crv|t4»iifvftv]  Flabil  should 
cooijerate  with  natural  endowment.    This 
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4  <?5,  fii/cpd  S'  ei/ia  fcal  roh  €$€int^,  dpSpmiro^  St  Koi  \6y<(>'  fi6votf> 

<ydp  €^€t  XQyoir>  woXXa  yap  wapa  rov^  iSicfioiis  kqX  T'tjP  ^vtriv 

7  wpaTTQvtFt.  Zia  TOP  \6yov,  4dv  freia-Oma-ip  aXXw?  ex^tv  ^iXrtov, 

§  13         T^v     fieif     Toipvt^     f^vaip     o\ov<i      eivai      Sfi      tou?      /xtXXoi/- 

rm    €v^€tpmTovs   eaeadat    r^    pofiodetT),    SiwpiafieOa    irpoTepoi*' 

10  TO    Se    XotTTOu    epyop     ^Sij    iraihela^,      ra     fiiv    yap    iOi^ifUPOi 

fiapffavovai,  t^  S'  d fcovopre^. 
14         eVfl    Se    iraaa    TroXiriKtj    KotrVrnpta    trvpiffTt^tcep    i^    ^PX°^'  ^^^^ 
Tiiip     Kal    dpxofiipdi^Pt     TOVTO    jj&7    a-zc^wriopj    el    eTEpov^     elpai 
Set     Tovs     dpxQvrm     ftaX    ram    dpxop^epovfi    ^    Tovf;    avrom    Sia 
1$  0iov*     SfjTwp    yap     qj?     diCoXov0€ip     B€ij(T€i     Kal     tt}p     TratSctai' 

8  roiffvr  omitted  and  3^  inserted  after  4^^ffiv  by  M"  and  P^  (ist  hand,  supplied  by 
p*  in  the  margin):  presumably  rolifur  and  S^  {before  ^t^tv]  were  variants.  In  Bk.- 
^<Hiiw  is  omitted  by  mistake  li  lo  ^^if^f^'a  H"  ||  13  Tithy\\  tlvox  P^  (jst  hand),  ^tj 
IPl^Bk.  and  P'  (corr.),  possibly  right  |j  kriftom-i^  roi>f  eirroiyr  niAr.  Bk. 
Suscm-*  in  the  text,  rout  aLh^o<&t — 14  iripovs  Suserii.-'^  Madvig  hvst  suspected  cor- 
rupt ion »  but  proposed  d/^o/^^out,  [^J     It     15  r^v  omitted  by  p^S^V'^ 


I 


is  a  satisfactory  sense ;  see  however  p,  8y 
for  Prof.  Wilson's  view  (raQra  ^  reason, 
habit,  natural  endowment :  all  three). 

§  13  9  irpirtpov]  In  c.  7.  SusEM,  <889) 

JO  TOL  |jiv  Y^p]  By  habituation  {46i' 
^6fLevo4.)  arises  moral  virtue,  by  instruction 
{dKovovTti)  intelkcuial  virtue,  JVtc,  Eth.  n . 
I .  It  1 103  a  14  ff*  These  are  ihe  two  sides 
of  Education  :  N.  E.  i\,  1.8,  1  loj  b  2  a  ff., 
X.  9.  8,  1179  b  ^9  fF.  {Eaton}.  SUiiEM. 
(890) 

1 1  oKovovTcs]  Cp.  A^.  E.  X.  9.  7,  II 79 
b  27  m  7ip  Aw  ix^i^t^t  Xi^ou.  Apparently 
(i!9'(j[^/ue]'oi...diKoi)oi'rcf  corresponds  to  t^ 
Xd7V'*'''o**  ^9f^9i»  c.  15  §  7,  1334  I)  iH* 

c,  14  The  dntinctioH  betimen  ntiers 
and  ruled  ;  whether  aholuU  ami  H/e-icng^ 
or  reltUivt  and  temporary :  §§  1—5. 

§1  ti— 16]  Comp.'lii.  4.  8  «.  (477) 
for  the  distinction  in  education*  SusEM. 
i891) 

J  3  f.  Against  the  proposed  transposi- 
tion (see  Crit.  n.)  Dr  Jackson  argues  in 
the  following  note:  'Aristotle  here  con- 
trasts {tj)  the  permanent  assignment  of 
the  functions  of  ruling  and  being  ruled, 
so  Ihat  the  man  who  rules  never  is  ruled, 
Ihe  man  who  is  ruled  never  rules  with  (/') 
the  aliemation  of  the  functions  of  ruling 
and  l»cing  ruled»  s^*  that  al  <me  time  X 
rules,  V  is  ruleil,  at  another  \  rules,  X  is 
rulctL  Now  a  priori  the  phrase  toj''t  aw- 
Toit  flea*  might  lie  used  to  describe  either 
of  the  contrasted  systems;   i»e.  it  might 


be  said  that,  when  the  functions  are 
permanently  assigned,  **  the  saijie  ^lerson 
always  rules,  the  same  person  always  is 
ruled";  or  again  it  might  be  said  that, 
when  the  functions  alternate,  **  the  same 
persons  mle  and  are  ruled,  '*  Hut  although 
the  phrase  might  be  used  in  either  sense, 
plainly  it  should  not  be  used  simulta- 
neously in  lioth  senses,  Suscmihl  how- 
ever, though  he  has  altered  the  text  in 
'3J''  ^^  I3»  '4*  ^^  ^^^  the  phrase  roi>i 
ai>roi>s  efrot  bears  the  latter  of  the  two 
meanings  above  distinguished,  neverthe- 
less employs  it  in  the  f&nfuy  of  those 
meanings  in  1331  h  21,  Thus  the  altera- 
tion  creates  an  inconsistency.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  phrase  is  taken  in  itoth 
places  in  l)\iti  former  of  the  two  meanings, 
the  unalteretl  text  is  consistent  and  intel- 
ligil>le/ 

What  Jaeks4.>n  calls  an  inconsistency 
Susemihl  assumes  to  have  been  the  cause 
o^  the  alteration:  **vitium  inde  ortum 
esse  videtur,  qmxl  deinde  pro  rtybi  dpxov' 
Tas  xal  TOIL'S  af^xpfj^vom  irip^vn  flwai  hih 
^iav  pf>tius  dicitur  dd  toiH  ai'TpiVf  roin 
^iv  d/>xft*'  rot'?  3'  apx^J^^Bii  KaBAira^  (v.  11 
s<i.)  et  pro  roiH  enVovi  thftn  accuratius  viv- 
ra?  opoioii  noivurdp  toO  kut^  pJfiot  aipx^^i^ 
Kai  apx'^<^^''^^  i*^'  ^^  '*t]|*)"  (?«♦  erif.  nd/, 
p.  411.  Where  the  reasons  on  each  side 
are  so  equally  balanced,  the  traditional 
i»rder  in  tlie  text  indicates  no  more  than 
Hart  lit^ttet. 
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%  2  Mara   Ttjv   Biaipe<np   ravTTjv.         el  fikv   roiPvv   clrjtrav  to^toCtoj' (X.ni^ 
Bia^ipovre^    tirepot     rwv     aXXmp     otrov     rov^     0cov^     teal    rov^ 
^ptaa^     TjjovpLeBa     rwv     dtfOpmirmif     Btafpipciu,      evffv^      irpmrov 
Kara     to     awfia      TroXXrfv     e;^airr<x?      virep^oX7\Vf      elra     Kara 

lo  T^i^  >jfV)(^]P^  mare  dpafM<fiia^i^TrjTov  eJpat  $cal  ^avepav  tt/j^ 
vw€po^T}p  Tot9  dp'^op.tvoi^  Tf^v  rmp  ap')(Qprmp,  hrfkop  on 
fiiXriop    del    rovff    aiJrow    rot)?    flip    apx^tp    rot)?    8'    apx^^^^^ 

§  3  KaBdira^'    iirel  8c   tout'    qv  paSiop  Tui^eiP  ovSe  ecrip  axrwep  ip  % 
^IvBoh    (f>7}at    XfcvXa^    cluat     tov<!    ^aaiXia^;     rotrovTOP     &ia<f>i 

15  popra^i  t£p  dp^ofievrnv,  (papepop  on  8 id  iroXXd^  alruz^ 
dpcpy/calov  Trdpra^  ofjLoim^  KotpcapetP  rov  Kara  p^epo^  dp-^e^p 
teal  apy^eaOai.  to  Te  ^ydp  i<top  *  *  ravrop  roe?  ofiolot^t  /cai 
j^aXcTTOJ/     piMpup     rrip     woXneiap     rrfp     avpea-rijKViap     irapd    to 

S  i  hiKatop.       p^erd     ydp     twp     dp')(op^€P^p     vwdp')(ovai     p€mrepi^€iP 

^o  ^ovX6p,€POi    Travre?    01    Kara    rrjp    ')(mpap'    roaourov^    re    eipai 

13  wtrirep]  Srtp  Reiz  |]  16  ifarA  pUpot  transposed  to  follow  17  apxttrSat 
? Schneidcrf  [xard  fdpm]  or  47  [mtoI  &px^^^^^lf  ^^  else  dpx^ff&^t  xal  xar^  fiipot 
dpx^^"  SpeEgel  (the  last  the  best  suggestion)  \\  27  troif  <r^?5t#fcu^>  Thurot,  f^or 
-cKoi  rb  ilKaioif^  Siisem.  from  Diibner^s  tr^inslatiOEi  ||  49  v€^t^T€pit€l^  fiov\6tie¥ot 
transposed  to  follow  30  x*^'/'*''  ^y  Lambin  and  Thurot  ||  30  ^avXofteinap  Vettori  (in 
his  translation)*  Rciz,  rightly    ||    rt]  di  ?Spengel 


1 6  tcaTidL  =  in  irinue  of.  Cp.  itar A  Tuvra 
\iy€<F&ai  Mt'ta.  1. 6.  J*  9** 7  b  9»  Honitz  ad  ioc. 
Ewckciip.  43.  This  conslructioti  withcUo- 
MvB^iir  is  less  fre([iient  than  the  dative. 
But  cp.  yVl  E,  II.  I.  8,  fro3  b  23,  Kark 
ydp  rds  rovr^v  $iafpQpo.i  d«o\ov6oO<riv  at 
^fetti  VI 1.  ().  6,  ti5i  b  34,.  Kad*  ^Motorrp^a 
iJiroXoL^^Tjicei^,  //ist.  Antmai,  viii.  1.  13^ 
50a  a  t6,  6.KQ\ov§omiv  al  §ioi  Kartx  rauraT 
raf  hiaipi^€i$y  a  18^  Ui.  9,  ^»  517  a  i  j 
(/«</.  /^r.  s6  a  36  has^  what  is  rare,  a 
double  misDrintr  T  7.  5  J  7  a  3). 

I  9  ft  piv  to£kvv  ktX]  Com  p.  I.  5. 10, 
H84  b  54—36  with  II.  (47).  Si:sEM.(8MJ 
Strikingly  similar  to  IM.  PMiats  301  D,  E: 
fw  3^  7f  oiroTc  ot'K  itXTi  yiyv6fi€V4}i,  wt  5tJ 

►'efftv  ifAtfiVfrat,,  to  re  cru/jua  *foi  ri7i'  (^l'Xt?" 

fxara  ypdipfiv. 

II  P^Xtvov  cLiV  ktX]  This  has  l>een 
affirmed  11.  2.  (h  Mf>i  a  38.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  argument  for  Absolute  Mon- 
archy III,  13.  13.     Sec  I7W.  (601,  678). 

g  3  Scylax  uf  Caryanda  in  Caria  was 
sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  to  explore  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  Iterod.  iv.  44.  We 
may  conclude  with  certainty  from  this 
passage  that  he  published  nn  account  of  his 


exi>eflitJon  in  a  book  of  travels,  But  the 
geographical  work»  which  has  comedown 
to  us  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax,  II cpl- 
irXoui  Tmv  ivrbt  Tujf  RpaMiXifun  ffT^Xwif,  is 
of  much  later  date.     Susrm.  (S&3) 

Com  p.  Niebuhr  in  PM,  Mmtum  I. 
345, 

34  Toi^  pao^Xlas  ktX]  Cp.  vi(tv).  4. 
4,  n.  (116^).  Ill  Ethiopia  the  kings  w^crc 
chosen  for  thdr  stature.     SUSEM.  (BM) 

17  TO  Tt  ydp  tcrov<jcoi  t^  5i«cuov:> 
TavrAv]  Where  all  the  citizens  are  peer^i, 
equality  is  the  same  thing  as  jastice. 
.See  111.  9  §f  I,  1.     SusEM.  (890) 

Equality ^^tA  icarA  pj^po%  dpx^^^  ^^  ^P' 
Xw^at,  cp.  1 261  a  30.  From  vrn(v)*  i. 
ri"i3*  J 301  b  16  IT.,  it  is  H  Kar  d^iaif 
laof  which  is  air\uf$  SUaiotft  while  It  IS 
t6  dpidpu}  t<TQv  which  is  raJri. 

18  x*^*'^*'  ^v*^v  TijjV  iro\iTi£av  .  ,  - . 
31  loT-tv]  This  passage  condenses  the 
restdts  of  the  inquiry  into  the  stability  and 
instability  of  governments  in  iB.  Vlil(v) 
and  vi(iv),  especially  recognising  th« 
criterion  of  viri(v).  9.  6,  1309  b  16  ff., 
and   VI (IV).   12.   J,   1396  b'  14   flf.   owm 

See  «.  (1307). 
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(XIII) 
rov^  eV   T^   iroXiTevpiaTi   to   wX^6o^    mcr     eli^at    Kpcirrov^   roi^-  (p.  ttg) 

rmv    TrdtrrojUj    €p    T£     t^v     dSvvdra>u     itrrip,       dXXa     ^r^v     on  3 

76    iel   Tov^    apx^vra^    ^ia<f>ip€Lp    rmp    dpj^opiiptiJi/,    dvaiKpta^f}' 

34  TfjTop*     TTfiS^    o5f    TttvT    £arai    fca\    7rc5<?    fi€d€^nu€n,    Set    aKe^fra- 

§  6  affat   TOP   pQpLo6€T7}v,     etpf}Tat  Bk  TrpoTcpop  we  pi  avTov,     17  jdp 

<f>vai^     BiSmfce     rrjp      Staipeo'tp^     Troifjaatra      \avTm\     rm     yep€i 

37  Tat*To    TO   fi€P   pcwTepop   TO   Be   TTpea^vT^poPf   mp    tow    p>€P    ap- 

^^eaffat     irpiwei     tqIs     S      ap-^etP'      dyapaxTet    Be     ovSel^     icaS* 

T}Xtfciaif     dp'^ojiepo^,     ovSe     pofjil^ei     elpai     fCpeiTrmif,     aXXm^    re 

40  Kol    p>€X\mp    dprtXapL^dpup    top    toiqvtop    epapou^    OTav    TV')(ri 

S  6  T%  ifcpovp^ipt}^  T^XtKia^.  ecTTt  pLep  apa  tt»<?  rov^  avrov^;  ap')(€ip  4 

teal    dp')(€<T6ai    <f>aT€OP,    eaTV    Be    <i)?    €T€pou^,       werT€    Koi    rfjp 

•333  a  TraiBeiap    iariu    oj?    ttjp    avTrjp    dvajfcaiop,    eoTi    8'    A?    €T€pap 

etpat,     TOP    T€    jdp    fiiXXovTa    fcaXm<;    apx^^^    dp'^Oifpai    i^aa-i 

Seip   wprnTov.      €<TTtr    Be    dpj(7J,    fcaffdwep    ip    rotv    irp(i>Tot<;    €cpi}- 

4  rat    Xoyotiit    ij    pip    Tov    ap^opTO^    X^P^^    ^    ^^    '^^^    dp^op^ipov, 

§  T  TovTmp     Be     Ti}p    p>€P     BeaTroTifCfjp     elpal    <ftap,€pf     r^i/    Be    Tmp 

31  T^vTtiiv  after  31  jiwtwf  pi'*II*Bk,  |{  36  Biaipfffiv  An,  atf>€fftP  m  Bk.*  cp, 
1353^  33  II  '^'''■^V  inserted  by  Ald-W^Ek.,  at/VJJ  M*  and  T  after  r^*  avT6  I*3*>"*'» 
S^V'*L%  Tti¥  avTuitf  Has,*,  rb  Spcngel,  omiUed  by  P' Ar.  II  rw»'  Aid.  W*  || 
37  TdiViij?  Bk.,  TotVtii  M'  and  P'  (1st  kand^  emended  by  corrJ),  e&sdem  Ar.,  un- 
translated hy  William,  omitted  by  Bas,'  II  rh—rh]  TOTi^rori  M"  P*  \\  39  oi^* 
tl  i^o^^fi  Scpulvetiaj.  ouS^  tl  yopt.Ljyn  Koraes,  not  badly  ||  40  r&tf  towvtov\  Tovrm 
rinf  IP  P*  Bk*i  perhaps  right ,  tuttdim  Ar. 

1333  ^  '  IdTu']  ^tfTi  ^iv  Bk,^ 


4^^  :  see  n.{^i  i) .     S u s km  .  (896 ) 

41  lK¥Ov|iivT]S  —  irpoff "^ffot'tf T7f  Bon./W* 
^n  s.  V,  Found  with  wpa  Proifi.  XX.  J  4, 
914  b  14;  with  C^ts»  rfiriirr^^T^  /W.vi(lV). 
I,  7,  I  J88b  16, 

Educatuffi  to  hi  in  ont  ufise  the  same 
for  all  i  in  another  sense  a  different  edu- 
eaiimtfor  riders  ami  ruled :  ^i  6 — 8. 

§  6  1333  a  I  lUrrvv  i/9  ictKJ  The 
education  is  the  same  and  yet  diflTerent 
in  so  far  as  it  has  two  different  sides  1  it 
trains  the  governed  to  obey  well,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  this  would  seem  to  leach 
them  how  to  govern  well  in  the  future : 
thits  so  far  it  really  teaches  the  future 
jjovcrtiors.  Comp-  Bonit/  in  Zeitsrh,  f. 
d,  esfr.  Cyiftn.  XvilL  1867,  p*  6H0  f. 
SUSEM.  (asT) 

t  tAv  Tf  -ydf]  With  tliis  whole  pas- 
sage comp.  111.  4.  10—14,  1177  a  15  «. 


{490).  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
in  which  re  7dp  =  etenimj  as  is  allowed 
by  Bonitji,  who  discusses  the  Aristotelian 
usage  of  Tc  yhp  generally  in  the  paper 
just  cited  p.  672  fi"»,  esp.  p.  680.  SusKM. 
(8SS) 

English  readers  may  consult  Shilleto's 
critical  note  to  Dein.  /}e  falsa  Leg.  f  176. 
He  cites  Herod.  IV.  167,  Aristoph.  Pax 
4O1,  Ar.  Rhet.  ill.  7.  11,  1408  b  17,  and 
III.  II.  7,  I413  b  9.  and  further  ilhtstrates 
the  similar  usage  of  otfrf  yAp, 

3  jv  TOtf  11-piuTOis  itpTp^L  XoY^^s]  I-e. 
III'.  6  ^  6—10,  1178  b  30  ff.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  reference  is  only  made  to  this 
passage,  and  not  to  the  much  more 
similar  one  ijunled  in  m.  (K9S).  1  lou'ever, 
some  snch  reference  n»ay  have  been  lost, 
where  the  following  context  is  defective. 
See  «.  (900);  alsu  w,  (901),  SusiiM, 
(899} 
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i\€vB€p6(fV*     ♦  t   Bia<f>€p€i  S*  €Pia  rwj/  iwiTarrofiivoov  ov  rol^  !(>-  s 

yoiK  dXXd  TcG  rivo^  €V€Ka,     Bio  TroXXa  tSp  elvai  hoKovvrmv  Bia- 

xoviKmv    ip^mi*    koI    rmv    vimv    rol^    iX^vBipoi^     tcakip    Biaxo- 

pilv*     wpo^    yap    to    koKop    teal    to    firj    KaXop    ovx    ovrta^    Sia- 

lo  ifiipovaip    al    irpa^et^    tcaS^    aura^    i?    iv     tw     riXei     Kal     t«5 

I  s  T^f 09    €V€K€P.      eVei     Si    ^oXitikov     koI     ap)(OPTO<i    rfjv    avrffp 

dperi^v    eipal    tf>afjL€v    fcal    tov    dplarov    dpBpo^,    top     5*    avrop 

dp'^ofjt^vop    T€    Belp    yipeaffai    tt pore  pop    Kal    dp)(0PTa    tarepop^ 

TOUT    &p   etr}   rm    pop,o9irr^    Trpayp^arevriov,    oTro)?    dpBpe^    dya- 

tt  ffol     ytpdiPTai,     Kal      Bid     rtpa^u     eVtT^Scv/mT<ov,      Kal     rl     ro 

riXo^    T^?     dpi<TT7}^     ^J'?^. 

S  9         Bt^pTirat  Be  Bvo  ft^iprj  rfj^  ^^X^^*  ^^  '''^  ^^^  ^X^'-  ^7^^  ^^^^^  * 
avTO,   TO    S   ovx   ^ei   /*€!'    Ka6'   at/ro,   X6y<^    B^   {nraKoveip  Bwd- 

6*9  haif>ip€i  Conring,  cp-  B.  ill.  c-  4  1177  a  19 — b  30,  and  see  Comm.  n,  (900)  il 
II  iroXtrtJcoS  Raswjw,  roXireta  M%  woXlrav  F  P^"'*!!' Ar»  Bk.  Susem.'  m  the  tcxl, 
woXlrav  <^dpiffTOv>  4Spengel  Ij  airnijv  omitted  by  P*'*  C*  (?)  il  13  d€<>  over  an 
erasure  I**,  del  P*'*S^  V*    y     14  wm  Schneidert  twi  <.$»>  ?  Koraes    11     15  ylyptinrrai 


(xuin 


I  7  6  iXcv#iptt>v  •  ']  The  passage  which 
i*  wanliiijy;  here,  must  have  staled  (hat 
in  the  government  of  ihe  best  stale  only 
the  latter  kind  of  rule  can  Liein  question, 
and  that  the  powei  of  ruling  over  slaves 
is  not  such  as  can  only  he  learnt  by  pre- 
vious corresponding  service  ;  on  the  coti- 
Irary,  the  service  of  a  slave  is  unworthy 
of  a  free  man,  and  ought  not  to  be  tearnt 
at  all  by  the  young  scins  of  our  citizens. 
Compare  the  discussion  in.  4  §g  u — 14, 
which  in  analogous  in  other  respects  too* 
and  where  §  1  j,  like  §  7  here,  contains  a 
tlmiting  clause  ; — '*  except  iirumetinies  of 
necessity  and  for  their  own  use/^  1277  b 
jfT.     SUSKM.  (900) 

6    8ia^p«i  8V T I  tCvos  tvt kcv]  See 

Vfviii).  1.  6,  1357  b  [7  ff,  with  ft.  (983). 
SrsKM,  (Wl)  The  end  redeems  and 

ennobles    apparently    menial   ofhces,    as 
for  a  soldier  to  groom  his  own  horse. 

§  8  If  the  good  officer,  who  has  leanut 
to  command  by  obeying,  is  also  the  good 
man*  how  are  we  to  train  up  good 
men?  Hy  this  section  we  are  brought 
back  to  1331  a  36.  But  the  last  clause 
ri  rd  riXof  rijf  Apiarrit  ^ijt  Ciirdes  us 
back  further*  lo  1331  a  7  or  the  begin- 
ning of  c.  13,  1331  b  14  ff.  tlow  tor- 
tuous the  course  of  the  discussion  is» 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  I  hat  after  the 
Unity  of  Hducation  we  take  its  two  main 
branches,  moral  and  intellectual  Educa- 


tion; next  criticise  Sparta;  then  after 
much  repetition  arrive  a  I  a  similar  halting 
place  to  the  present,  [334  b  5,  rwt  ii 
Kal  6ta  Tit>tM)if  iffrtu^  roDra  5tj  9({i>fn^iQiv. 

13  ^l^tv]  The  present  may  well 
stand  here  also  (see  nrt*  804,  831 »  H^i)  in 
the  sense  of  a  past  tense :  if  so  there  is 
certainly  a  reference  lo  lit.  4  g  5.  Comp. 
/!»  (471).      SUSEM.  (»M) 

1 4  TO  uT  dv  ftrj .16  tonjt]  Th  e  virlncs 

which  must  l>e  learnt  by  obedience  arc 
however  only  the  moral  virtues,  not  the 
inlelleclual  ones*  as  in  the  case  of  ^pd- 
vijcTif  has  been  clearly  proveii  in  lit.  4. 
17.  The  question  now  tu  be  considere<l 
is  which  of  the  two  rank  the  higher;  in 
other  wonfs— is  development  of  cliatactet 
or  of  intellect  the  highest  aim  in  educa^ 
tion?  Aristotle  decides  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  Cf.  also  v(viu),  1.  1  n.  (977), 
also  H,  {1024)  and  Exc,  I.  to  U.  v(viilj. 
Also  Introd,  p.  48,  p.  50  ff*  SusEM. 
(903) 

PHndpU  regtdating  the  suhordin&Hmt 
of  the  setfti -rational  stm/,  the  stat  0/  moral 
virtttt^  te  the  properly  rafwmil  stmi^  iki 
seat  ^intellectual  e.tre//ener :  §§  c^ — 14. 
Appiuniiotf  of  this  to  t  hi  criticism  cfstaUt 
{like  Sparta)  'ivhich  make  ntccess  in  w&r 
the giHji  of  cduraHpn  :  §§  15 — 3  J. 

§9  r7  Si^pt^rai  Si  ktX]  See  #1.  (40) 
on  I.  5.  6.     SrstLM.  (»») 
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fi€vmK     wv   ^afi€V   Ta^   riper d^   eiifac  f€a0^   a?   fipt)p   dya06^   Xiye-  (XIII) 
2o  rai  TTci^f,     TovT&>p  S*  iv  ttotc/d^  pAXXoif  to  riXo^,  rot?  ^kp  ovrw^ 
§  XO  BiatpovtTiv  cov  ^/i€i?  ^ap,€v  ovfc  dSijXoi^  ttcSv  Xeicreou.     ael  yap  to 

')(€lpov   ToO  0€Xtlop6<;   iiTTUf  li'€fC€Uy    Kal   TovTo  ^avepov  0^o/<MV  €1^  (P-  "o) 
Tc  T0i9  /tara  T€X^V^  '^f^t  Tot9  ^aT«   (f>v(TLv'  ffiXnov  Sk  TO  X6701' 
e;j^oj'.     [htjjpTjTai    t€    Si^^,    ^afl*    ovirep    el^Ba^p    rpoTroi*     Stat-  7 
55  p€^p*     0    fi€tf    yap     'frpaKTiKo^     itrrt     X070?     o     Se     ^ece>/?ijTt/co?. 
§  u  (MiratJTfi)?    off    avdyfCT}    Kai    tovto    tq    fiepo^    SiT^p^aBai    BtjXjov' 
oTi*]     «ral  Ta?  wpd^et^   8'   avdXoyov   ipovfi€if  ^;^€t^',   «al   Set   Ta? 
Tou    (fivu'ei    ffeXriopof;    aipermrepa^    elvai    roi^    8vpap>ii/oiq    rvy- 
19  ^ttfeip    17    irairtiSj/    ?/    tolp    &vow'    aiel    jap    eKaartp    rovS*    aipe- 
%  13  rmraroif  ov  rvj(€iif  €(TTtv   dxpoTarov.         St^pTjrat  fit   fcai   irm  08 
3t  /Si09    et9    aa^oX/ai/    jtal    et9    tr^oXTyj/     #cal    'roXe/ioi^     ^tal    etpT^- 
iffjp^    fcal    rt^p    TTpatcrd^v    rci    ^kp     et?    rd    dpajtcala    Kal    XPV' 
f  13  o'tfia     rd     fie     eh     rd     KaXd.       Trepl     eSi/     dpdytcr)     tt}p     avrrfv 
aip€4Ttp    elpat    Kot    roh    t^?     tfru^?}?    p^ipeai     koI    rai*;    irpd^e- 

20  it6Tepa  M%  ^tia  William  ||  14  [BiijpifTaL...ij  ^ijXoi^Tt]  Sus<;m,  ||  re]  di  V  \\ 
Htxi  <^b  >>^y<is>'  Reiz,  fo  I J  owiog  Lambin^s  translation  ||  26  oS-i']  ^' T^  ||  Kai  tqOto 
t4  tjUpoi  after  lijjpV^at  P'-MP  Bk.  |[  $^o»  5rt  Bk.,  omitted  hy  Aid.  W*»,  while  Ar. 
translates  it  after  irpa^etr :  Bi}hov  <3'>  Bri  Sylburg,  <:ifai=^  3^c»f  on  SpengeU  Both 
Sylburg  and  Spengel  omit  17  fi^i  which  neither  William  nor  Ar.  translates  [|  19  ij 
waa^v  71  <cru}i'>  roh  hvolv  Ed.  Miiller  {G€s(h.  der  Knnsttheork  II»  p.  370),  ij  waewv  tJ 
Twv  ^I'Oip  Lindau,  [1?]  ratfw*'  t5  1^0*''  ^I'oi^i'  Kidgeway,  H]  roiutS*'  [ij  roty  ^u'wi']  or  else 
[ij  TQffw*'  17]  <rwr>  ToJj'  BuoTt^  Susem.:  Schmi<lt  however  conjectures  that  w*'  ai' 
|3ot\t»»*Tat  has  been  dropped  after  5i/ory  ||  31  [tKai]  w6X€fiQv  Reijt  ||  31  [e/s  rd]  and 
33  [eij  rdj  Bonil/  //*^/.  v^r.  43  t>  16  fT.,  631  a  19  f. :  see  however  Vahlen  ZtsiAr./.  d. 
cstr*   Gym,    1871  p,  540     fl     33  [»"f^]  and  34  Stai^triif  Schneider,  wrongly 


g  10  14  BtiJpiiTat]  Sc,  r6\&y0»  ix^*'' 
The  passage  in  brackets  as  far  as  16  317^0*'- 
&n  is  in  itself  thoroughly  Aristotelian/see 
«,  (40) ;  and  it  would  be  quite  appropriate 
to  raise  h ere  the  fu rt h e r  t |uest  ionn ;  I  n  regard 
to  Reason  itselfi,  is  it  Lhe  theoretical  or 
the  practical  side  that  occupies  the  higher 
place  ?  Is  it  the  intellectual  develop* 
menl  of  the  fonner,  or  rather  the  culti- 
vation of  practical  and  |x>litical  insight, 
which  is  the  chief  and  final  aim  of  Edu- 
cation ?  Vet  these  questions  are  not  raised 
anywhere  in  the  context  and  so  the  pas- 
sage serves  no  useful  purpose.  What  is 
worse,  it  interrupts  the  connexion  in  the 
most  confusing  manner  :  it  niu->t  therefore 
be  pronounced  an  inler|ii>lalitjn  by  an 
alien  hand .     Sv<>e  m  .  (90GJ 

1 11  17  ital  Tfis  irpotfis]  Cp.  tin. 
{li%  7171  73*»  756.  745)  on  c.  1  §  r,  §  6, 
c.  3§hS3i§8-     SUSEM.  (906) 


19  -rotv  S%H>lv]  The  relation  is  ex- 
presseii  1331  b  19,  rdt  wp^t  t6  riXoi  0e- 
pot/<raf  vpd^cii, 

30  ot  Twx'ff  limv  dKpordrm]  The 
highest  within  his  reach,  how  tletermined 
is  not  explainwL     Cp,  L  1 .  1 . 

§  12  30  Si-nf^tpai  64]  As  e.g.  r,  ^, 
10,  1254  b  31.  There  is  an  echo  of  this 
division  in  Tlul.  Dt  hd,  cduiand.  c.  13, 
96  C  irar  6  /9iot  TjfxQv  eis  dynrtv  Kal  tnrtyi'lirjjf 
StijpviTat  jNewman). 

^7  rmv  vpCLKTrnv]  Cp.  1331  a  ro. 
With  xp^^^f^  comp.  the  utilitarian  con- 
ception of  a  civic  virtue  as  in  Flato's 
Phetedoy  Pratag.^  A'e/>udlk  and  Mr  Archer 
Hind's  Phiudo^  Appendix  1. 

§  13  34  atpeo-Li^l  The  correlation  of 
oI^cTcirt'aTOJ'  a  28 ;  so  a  4 1»  rit  t^¥  Tpay- 
piruiv  nJ/WfTfif  =  ihe  choice  of  one  action 
in  preference  to  another.  The  estimate 
of  value  is  the  ground  of  preference.     At 
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35  (TIP    avTWV^    'TToXefLOV    fikp    €iprfV7is    X^P^^*    d^r'^oXiau     he     TX***  (^^'^^ 

X^9,    Tfi    S'    avarfKola     fcai    j^jjatfiia     rtip     KaX£p     euetcev, 

wpo^   iravra    piv    roivvp    rm    TroXirtfcai    ffkiirovTir    vofxoBer'rjriop^ » 

fcal      Kara      ra      pAprf      tt}^      -^^vyrjff      Kal      Kara      Ta?      7r/odf€t9 

§  14  avTWVf     fmkXov     Se     7r/>o^     ra    ^eXTitsa     /cal     ra     riXij,       rau 

40  avTov   Be   rpoirov   Kal   irepl    tou?   0iov*i    teal    ra^    rwv    irpcuy^a* 

TWF     at  petrel^*       Set     piv     jap     da')(oX€tv     SvvaaBat     /cat     tto- 

iUi^*  Xep^elVf     p.akXop     S'     €tpf}Pf}v     dyetp     Kal     a^oXd^eip^     xal     rdr 

vajKala     Kal     rd     )(pijcrtfjLa     [Se]     npdrTetp,    rd     Se    $caXd    Se! 

fiaWop.     mare    tt^o?    roi^roi/f    toi)?    ct/cottoi}?    xal    7ratBa*i    rrt 

4  Svra^    waiSevriop    Kal   rd^    aXXa^    lyXt/cia?,    oaat    S^oirrai    ttcu- 

i  15  Sf /a?,  0£    Se    FUi'    dpiara    Sokovptc^    7roXtT€V€a0aL    rwu    'EX- 

6  Xi^pmPf     fcal     rwp     pOfLoffermP     at     ravra^i     KaraarTja-ain-e^     to? 

woXireia^,   oi5t€   'rrpo^  ro   ^eXriarap    riXof;    (palpoprai    trvprd^av- 

rev    rd    Tr^pl    t«?     TroXiT€m<t     oure     trpi^     Trao-a?     rav     opera? 

Toi)?     j/o/Aou?     icat     T^y     TraiSeiaPt     dXXd     <f>opTC*eoa^    dneKXiPap 

10  TTpo^     T«?     ^(p7}a-i^ovf;     etpm     BoKovaa^     Kal    wX^opeKTtKtsfTipa^. 

g  le  wapaTrXTfaim^    Se    to  1/704?    zeal    tcSi^    virrepop    ripens    jpa^dprmp 

40  wpairril*  ?Susem»  cp.  a  31,  Yet  wpa^/wTwi'  gives  a  !>uitable  sen^e  II  41  ai- 
pkvtKi  Koraes  (cp.  a  34),  Siaipkatti  (^1*  sUpe<r«tr  F^)  m  hu  Bk.  Suscm,*  in  Ihe  text  || 
^F  omitted  by  V  P^,  hence  \^^v'\  Susem.* 

1333  b  1  hi  before  vpdrruv  added  by  W  Bk.,  before  ifol  P*,  Set  ?  Stahr  1!  7  ^X* 
Twi'  n'P*Bk.,  possibly  right,  ^fKnov  -citai  tA>  ?  Schneider  jj  8  irdroi  omitted 
by  111 


a  later  time  oXptitrBat^  ^€(ry^t.v  are  tech- 
nical Stoic  leriTiii,  e,g-  D.  L.  viK  lof, 
35     ir^Xfp>v]    &c.   aJperdr  el*'a*  or   al- 

do'xoXCav  fii  c-xoX^sJ  Com  p.  N.  E. 
X.  7.  6,  1177  a  4  ff.i  I'JatoZ^iwj  L  628  D 
(Eaton),  and  with  ihe  former  passage  n. 
(91  i )  below.     SusEM.  <W7) 

:j7  pXrfwovTfc]  Goes  with  wpb%  ird*rra : 
an' instance  of  hyperhalon- 

39    t£Xt]]    Plural  as  in  §  1 4  b  j  itKovoi^i. 

%  1*  1333  b  I  ^LoXXov  8  cMvT)v 
dyiiv]  Cp.  again  Plato  Lau*s  I.  018  u^ 
Cxtavnat  rts  oiJt'  ai*  irore  iroXirtJcAi  yivotr'' 

^Fi^r^Ealon).     Sus&M.  (908) 

^  rds  aXXas  -qXiitCasJ  WTiat  these 
are,  is  plain  fit  mi  1  360  b  (5  f.|  1377  a  16 
— 30.     See  further  «.  (1024)  un  v^viu). 

g  IG     5     «^l  M  ¥w]     Lp.  U.  1.   t,  n. 


(118  b).    SusEM.  (909)  The  plnnd 

notwithstanding,  it  would  seem  as  if 
Sparta  and  Lycurgus  alone  were  meant* 

7  ovTi  irpot  rA  piXTto^ov]  A  familiiir 
criticism.  Cp.  ir.  9.  34  «.  (344  ff,),  jv 
(vjt),  2.  9  //.  (719),  v(vin).  4  §§  r— 7,  ,t. 
(1005).    SusEM.  (910)  Add   Isocr, 

IV.  {Patt^g}*rk)  187.  188,  118  (Newman). 
With  ffivroltwrrer  comp.  1314  b  8,  and 
1  J71  b  3  (o-iWo^ij). 

9  iJki|»tik«»s]  Inn  pnrely  utililamn, 
almost  mercenary  spirit. 

§  16  II  Kal  Toiv  vtrrfpov  TLvn  yp.] 
Comp.  \i\i\).  I  ig  3  with  ».  (1133)  and 
Introd.  p.  ^o  If.  I.  Here  we  again  clearly 
perceive  how  slight  is  our  knowledge  of 
such  political  literature  before  Aristotle. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  among  the 
writer,^  here  alluded  to  were  those  loo 
who  were  ihe  fn  st  lo  set  itp  the  thet>ry  of 
a  mixctl  cons5itiitii>n,  see  11.  fV*  17,  nn. 
(119—121)  and  H.  111.  Exc.  I,  p.  449, 
since  it  was  in  the  Spartan  and  Cretan 
constitutions*  that  they  found  the  realtw- 
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aW€if>i^ifairro    ttjp    avTJfP    So^aW     iwatpovpre^    yap     TrfV     Aarce-  (XI I!) 

Trdvra   wpo^  to  xparuu    kqX   wpo<;   TroXefiov   ivofLoBirT^aev*         B,  ii 
J  5  Kal    Kara    rov    Xoyov    4arlv    eviXeytcra    teal    roU    €pyoi<i    i^e- 
1 17  XrjXeytcrai    pvp*     Sirwep    yap    ol    TrXela-roi    rmv    avOpd^'irmp    ^tj- 
Xo5cr4     TO     iroXXmv     Becwo^ccVt     ort     ttoXXtj     ^oprjyla     ylverat 

■  4  iv6fio9iniffaF  FM"  ||  j6  yuv  omitted  by  11^  [I'Di']  Susein.*  ||  ^rirova^i 
Catnot  Bk.2,cerlamly  right  |1  17  r^]  rwt^  n«P*Bk,  ||  jroWij  TM'  \\  ytrnrrat 
FM',  yiyverai  W  V'' Bk,^ 


tion  of  their  ideal,  1265  b  33  with  n. 
(119).  Thimbron,  or  Thibron^  according 
to  another  readingt  is  quite  unknown  to 
us.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
Aristotle  was  also  thinking  of  the  work 
on  the  Lacedaemonian  constitution  which 
l>ears  the  name  of  Xenophon.  At  any 
rate  its  author,  r.  i.  f*,  makes  the  happi- 
nes.^  which  the  Lacedaemonian  citizens 
attained  by  obeying  the  Laws  of  Lycurgus 
con«5t  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
their  small  number^  they  had  proved 
themselves  the  most  powerful  and  cele- 
brated state  in  Greece;  and  Aristotle's 
next  remarks  sound  exactly  like  a  po- 
lemic against  the  opening  words  of  this 
little  work ;  d\X  lyu*  4woT}&at  tqtI  m  ij 
Zrdpnt  TUfv  oXiyav&pbnrordrwp  irA^ewc 
ovaa  SwaTtirrdrTf  re  Kal  dwofiaffTOTaryf  iv  t-§ 
"KXXddi  iipdifT}j  (ffcLvfiUca  Srtfi  wori  rp6in^ 
TOi?r^  iyivfTo'  eVci  fiivTOi  irare^^iTcra  tA 
iiTiTTjBevfjLaTa  tiZv  Sirapriaruii't  ovKiri  i0av- 
fmj^ov.  The  suggestion  would  therefore 
be  natural  enough  that  Thimbron,  and 
not  Xenophon^  was  the  real  author;  but 
the  true  authorship  of  Xenophon  has 
been  lately  demonstrated  with  such  cer- 
tainty by  Naumann  De  Xenophotttis  libro 
t^ui  AaKiBatfi^oifiiitv  lioKirela  inscnbiiur 
(Berlin  1876)  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  adduce  any  tenable  argument  ngainst 
il.  Oncken*s  suggestion,  loo,  op,  c*  il.  p. 
179,  that  Xenophon  wrote  it  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Thimbron,  is  just  as 
unsatisfactory  as  that  of  v-  Leuisch  {Phi- 
lolo^is  XXXI  r  I.  p*  97)  that  he  wrote  the 
fir?t  part  of  the  HdltnUa  under  the  name 
of  Cnitippus*  Both  these  hypotheses 
themselves  depend  on  an  hypothesis,  the 
falsity  of  which  has  lieen  demonstrated 
by  Nitschc  (after  Moms)  in  a  dissertation 
ileher  die  Ahjassimg  v&n  X*  H^lUnika 
(Berlin  1871)  |»*  41  fT,  This  is  the  hy|>o- 
thesis,  unquestionably  dating  from  ancient 
times,  that,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
HtU,  111.  J  J  1,  Xenophon  publisheti  his 
Anabasis  under  the  name  of  Themisto- 


genes  of  Syracuse,  But  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  question  is 
that  Themistogenes  also  wrote  an  Ana- 
basis, to  which  Xenophon  refers  l>ecause 
his  own  was  not  written  at  the  time. 
Moreover  there  is  no  ground  for  the  sup- 
position that  Xenophon  ever  published 
any  of  hii»  works  umier  an  assumed  name. 
Thimbron  or  Thibron  is  a  well-known 
Lac  on i an  xi^!tjv\z^  and  the  one  alluded  to 
here  by  Aristotle  was  doubtless  a  La* 
conian  by  lurth,  and  this  may  have  Iwen 
the  reason  why  Aristotle  cites  him  by 
name,  with  on  t  mentioning  Xenophon. 
SusEM.  (ail) 

V.  Wilamowitz  idenlifies  the  author 
Thimbron  with  the  Spartan  who  com* 
manded  in  Asia  Minor  399  b.c*  (Xen, 
Anab,  VH.  6.  1,8.  14,  Hell.  in.  1.  4,  iv. 
8.  17).  His  words  are;  *'Next  there 
appeared  on  tlie  scene  a  champion  of 
Oligarchy,  Thibron,  an  ambiguous  cha- 
racter and  incompetent  official,  but  one 
of  the  ruling  caste :  he  wrote  in  glorifi- 
cation of  Lycurgus,  Well  might  Agesi- 
laos  request  his  literary  agent,  Xenophon, 
to  draw  up  a  new  version  of  the  story  " 
of  Sparta,  *'  just  as  he  had  entrusted  him 
with  the  task  of  justifying  before  public 
opinion  the  period  from  404  to  388...* 
The  foundation  for  the  common  traditional 
view  of  Sparta  was  laid  in  the  half  cen- 
tury 403 — 3?o-  its  auihor  was  probably 
Dieuchidas  of  Megara*'  {Homerische  Un- 
tersruchungan  p.  173  f.).  He  conjectures 
in  a  note  that  possibly  Plato's  strange 
authority  for  Sparta  in  the  Zawx  [B*  lit. 
esp.  683 — 693]  was  Thibron. 

14  tA  KparfCv]  Conquest,  *to  win 
victory,*  as  §  19,  b  30,  1171  b  3.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  midsi  of  a  discus* 
sion  similar  to  that  of  c.  2  §  8  If. 

Comp.  II.  9  §  16  H.  (308  K  i  34  «.  (345) ; 
and  n,  (919).      Suskm.  (912) 

§  17   1 7  iroXXi)  xOPnifM  As  in  [1.9!  35, 
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r^v     euTvj^rifjLdTWP,     ovrm     koi      ^iji^pmv     nydfievo^      ^aiverair  (XII! 
TOP    rmv    AuKoyifrnp    vo^Q&^TfjVf    kuI    twv    akXotp    GKaaro^    rmv 
70  ypofpoirrmp  irepl  <rr}<;>  TroXtreta?  avrwv,  on  Bid  t6  yeyv^ifdaffai 

%in7rpo<;    TOi)?    KtvBvimvf:    woWmv    r^pyov'    Kalroi    SrjXoif    i?    iTreiSij  it 

vvv    y€    ovxiri    vwdpj^u    rot?    AaKOKTi    to    ap')(€iVy    ovk    evBai- 

fioue^,    ovB*    6     vop,Q0iTri^    dyado^.       €tl    hk    tovto    yekmop,     el 

fiipouTe^     €if     Toif;     vopLOis     avrov^     Koi     p^ijBem^      ip^iroBi^oirro^ 

15  TTjoo?     TO     ^TJa-0ai     Tok     pofioi^j     dwo^e^X^Kaat    to     ^fjv     xa- 

§  l»  XcSs'.  OVK  opOS^   S'   VTToXafjL^dpovaiP  ovBe  wept  rij?  ipXV^  ^^ 

Bel  TiyL^PTa  <f>aip€affat  top  vopofferrjv'  tov  yap  B^a-iroTucw^ 
dp^eip  iy  T^p  i\€v0ep<op  dpx^  KaXkimp  koX  pLoXKop  pL€T 
dpsT^f;.  ert  Sk  ov  Std  tovto  Bel  Tf^p  woXip  evSaifiOPa  po^l^ 
30  i^€LP  ical  top  Po^o6€Tr}P  iiraipelp^  oti  Kpajelp  Tju-KTjo'ep  ewl 
TO    TtSiJ    TriXa^    dp^^eip,      Tuxha     yap     fjt.€ydX7}P     €^€i     ^Xd^tip, 

%2^Bt)Xop  yap  on  urat  t£p  ttoXitcop  tcu  Bvpap^ipo)  rovro  wei- 
paTiop  Bid>KeiP,  owto^i  Swtjrai  tiJ?  otVem?  iroXem^  dpyetp* 
oTrep     iyKaXova-tp     01     Adxajpe^     Ylauaapta     tw     ^atriXel^    fcai- 

35  lT€p    eXOPTl    TTjXlKaVT^V    TlfAtJP,  OVr€    Bf}    TTOXtTlfCO^    TWP    IQtOV- 

TWP   POfAmp   Kal   Xoymp  ovBeh  ovt€  co^eXt/to?  out€  dXifffr}^  ia-rlp, 

i^Bi§pui»m¥^kt,m.  W  10  <7^f^  Schneider  Dk.'  II  Yryu/Aira<r6la4  M*  P»  (| 
-at  ifrnb-h  yt  ¥w  W  V^  II  43  itrn  M  Congreve,  ttrn  yip  Susem,  i;  j6  3^  M*, 
omilted  by  P*S''V*'L*  ||  30  [Kpar€tv]  Reiz,  Kaprepftv  ?  Con^cve,  perhaps  nghlly 
II  yxvfftif  r  P^  i^xt'^f"  M'  1^  31  to]  Ttf  Scalipcr  Bk.^  I|  j6  \^»  fomiUed  by 
P*)  Kul  Hpiuty  U'  r*  Ar.  (?)  and  Bk. 


18    6£|tpfn>*v]    Sec«»(giT). 

ig  T«v  akX»v]  To  Thimlimn  and 
Xenophnn  we  saw  cause  lo  add  Ephoros 
H.  {it 9):  and  perhaps  Lritia-s. 

10  YtywiivdirflaL]  By  the  Agogc,  the 
pubUe  iraiiiing  which  consliiuied  a  Spar- 
tan citizen  :  see  Schomajin  op,  r.  E.  Ir.  p. 

§  IB  21  BrjXov]  That  is,  on  I  heir 
own  premisses  such  eulogies  are  refuted. 
Aristotle  fastens  on  the  hi^rical  inconsis- 
tency tA/vfsf  hoc  propitr  h{H\ 

J 3 — 15]  As  Mr  Newman  observes, 
there  were  evidently  two  views  current 
in  Greece  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline 
in  the  Lacedaemonian  state,  (i)  Many 
aiycrihed  it  to  a  departure  from  the  laws 
of  Lycurfjus,  e.g.  Xen.  De  A'c/>.  Iau\  c* 
14,  [Plul.]  Insf.  Lac.  c.  41.  [2)  Hut 
Arii»totlc  ascril>es  it  lo  fauks  in  them: 
cji.  1170  a  19.  Possibly  Pluiarch's  au- 
thority for  the  "Life  rvf  Agis*  adopte^-l  the 
fuiit  view^  and  i^as  anxious  to  save  ttie 


credit  of  Lycurgus  from  Aristotle's  criti- 
cism in  B.  II.  and  in  the  Polities,  Thus 
riutarch  replies' in  eflTect  thai  (a>  Lycur- 
gus  Wiis  not  in  faiiU,  but  l^pitadcus  and 
degenerate  Spartans:  {^)  Lycurgus  hail 
nothing  lo  do  with  the  Crypteia*  or  the 
treatment  of  the  Helots:  and  (7)  it  was 
not  true  that  he  had  failed  to  subject  the 
women  to  his  training. 

Comp.  1.  5  §  2.  u,  (38  b);  iv(v!i).  c,  3 
%in.  (7,ul*     Sltsem.  (913) 

§20  31  £iiXov  YcJp]  'p'or  on  these 
same  principles  every  single  citizen,  if  be 
can,  must  aim  at  making  himself  supreme 
in  his  own  state/  Certainly  a  very  ap- 
propriate remark.     Sl:sf.m,  (tlf) 

,^4  On  rausanias  see  VHi(v).  i^  10,  7 
§  2  « w .  ( 1 498 .  1 596).     S I  s  K  M ,  (915) 

35  TToXiTiitds]  Stntesinanlike.  The 
adjccltvc  of  a  *noun'  iroXtruir,  exactly  as 
in  t.^14  b  16  ¥Qp,^€rKKhi  stands  to  •'o/m- 
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ravra    jap    apitrra    teat    tOia    xai    fcoitfj],    rov    <Te>    pofiotfeTTjv  {XIII) 
efiTTOtelp    8e*    ravra   rat?    i^i/^at**    tcof    dvQpuyirwv'    rrjp    re    rmp  H 
woXep-tK^v    atucjjaip    ov    rovrov    X^P*'^^    ^^*    fieXerdp^    iva    Kara^ 
40  iovKtimrnvrai    rotW    ava^iov<i^    ak\^    iva    irpmrov    /xei'    avrol    ^t)  ~ 

Sov\€v<Tai^tP    eripoi'if    eiretra    ottoj?    ^yjrSa-i    rrjv    -qyefioplav    Tf}^ 
sa4  a  oupeXeia^     epexa     rt^p     dp^of^t^ivrnp^     dWd     fir}     irdpT^ttv     Se^rTro- 

r^iaSf    rpirop    he    ro    Bec'rro^eip    rSp    d^iwp    SovXemiu.  $rt   Se  is 

laaSeE    rop    popLo0€T7}P    ^aXkop    airovSa^eiv    Sttw?     koI     rr}p     wept 

rd     woXefiiKa     teal     ttjp      dXXtjp      pop,o0€(riav      rov      a^oXd^eip  ip*  i") 

5  €P€Kev     rd^T}     Kai     t^9     elpijirrjq,     fiaprvpeZ    rd    ytvoftepa     to?? 

Xojoi^,     ai    jdp    wXtio'rat    rwp    roiovrmp    TroXemp    woXeps,ova-ai 

fL€P     a-^^oprat,     Kara/cTfjtrdfiepm     Sc     rr^p     rtp%i)i'     dwoXXvprai, 

m      Tfjp    yap    fiat^rfp    dptda-iPj     &air€p     0     clBT}po<i,     elpTjpijp     ajop- 

T€9.      airto^     S*    6     pofLoffert}^     ov     waiBevfra^     SvpaaSai     tr^o- 

o  Xd^etP, 

reXo?     elvai     (f>aip€rat     xal     f<oipfj     koX  m 
icaX     rop     avr  op     opop    dpwy/cmop    elpat 
fcal    rfi    dplfTrri    troXtreia^    ^arepop    *irt 
")(oXr}p      dp€Td<i     VTrepe^^ip'      reXo^     y^P* 


15         iirel     Be     ro     avrd 
IBia     Tot<?     dp6p(i>iT0i^j 
Tw    T€    dpiartp    dvBpl 
ra?     €t?      rtjp     a-y 


Bel 


37  ra&rt  F'*-*  L' V*"  Ar.,  raDra  the  other  authorities,  t4  Spengel  ||  Bia  P* 
Aid.  tl  ^^♦^  <Tf  >  Thurot  Siisem>',  <jcai>  H¥  Congreve  11  38  raura  omitted 
by  P*'*L',  [rauraj  Bk.-  ||  ay&pumiar  njv  xf  rOy  tVrice  over  tn  II*  1|  39  woXffdbfif 
TM"    It     41   Sov\€uuHn9'V*'^S^Y^    ||     S^Xmai  T 

Ij34a  1  xavTW?  POncken  ||  1  rpirov}  tqUto  Joh.  Brandis  {Rkein.  Mus*  XI. 
p.  596J,  not  rightly  |J  ri]  t<^  Vettori*  roiJ  Koraes  ||  3  offwT.,,4  (r^joXoiei*'  omitted 
l>y  TM'  II  5  To^fi  Pi|ist  hand)  and  probably  F  (^rc/i«/j  William),  ri^-nW  \\  8 
d^ittfrij' n^P  Bk.p  perhaps  nightly  ||  11  Stj  ?  Susem.,  yet  d*  is  also  tenable  |J  14 
Owtpix*^*'  Suscm.,  ^Vx****  I'n  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.' 


§21  37  t6v  <:Tf>  vojio6|-n]v]  Cp. 
If.  (196)  00  IL  9.  11.     SUSEM.  (916) 

40  tva  followed  by  bwon.  See  P, 
Wt:lH:r  AhskhtistHzi  p.  10,  who  quotes 
1267  a  2,  1301  h  6,  I  V30  b  1 1. 

41  liTfiTvi  Siro^s  tlff^^''  Tijv  i^^Y'l  "^^^ 
is  a  curious  admisiiion,  which  proves  that 
Aristotle  (lid  aot  Bece&sarily  imagine  his 
ideal  state  without  external  dominion,  hut 
rather  as  at  the  head  of  a  group  of  allies, 
whom  it  has  conquered  in  war.  and  pro- 
tecLs»  but  also  to  some  extent  rules  j  like 
Athens,  Sparta  or  Thelnis.  Only  this 
dominion  ought  to  be  generously  exercised, 
so  thai  it  may  be  of  even  greater  service 
to  the  govern ctl  than  to  the  governing 
stales.  Cp.  also  Introd.  p.  55,  Susem. 
(917) 

1334^1    t^Ct©v  84  ictX]   Comp,  1.  8. 


11,   1156  b  13.  with  n^ei\  also  nn.  (54, 
75,  718)  and  I.  7.  5.  1155  b  37*  n.  (65}. 
SirsEM.  {»18) 
§  23    5    TO  Y^vi^H^vo]    So  r.    5.   j, 

A  fuller  phrase  1 3 18  a  lo*  see  «, 

6  Ephorus  apud  Strabonem  ix.  p* 
6x4 :  Ka$d^w€p  ^KTapLtiifiiivBat  ida^t*  Te- 
Xeimiijaj^of   yap    ixdvov    rifif    ijyrfXQvtaif 

*t)Wf  airriji  fiit¥0¥'  oXriov  hi  ttvoA  t6  XA^tuc 

I,  154  (Newman). 

9  afriot  8'  0  vo|iod^rr|f  ]  Cp.  again 
tl.  9.  34,  with  n.  (345).     SusEM.  (W9) 

c.  1 5  Pretminente  of  the  virtues  of 
pfact^  though  aii  virtues  are  alike  imiis- 
pensahU:  ^  f— 6» 
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1 2  aa-^oXia^,     '^pj^aipLOi    Be    tojv    dperwv    elat    TTpo^s    Ttjp    ax^^V^  17 
fcal    Stevyar/Tjp,    mv    t€    €J/    tt}    a-^oXji    to    epyov    KoX    wp    iv    rff 
aaj^oXia.      Set    ydp     ttoWu     rmv     aifajKaiayv     vTrdp^eiVt     Sircki? 
€^     a')(pXd^€ip^     Sw     [o-a)(f}popa]     tt^v     TroXip     etvai     wpoaij/eet. 

20  teal     dpBp^iaif    xal    tcapT€pifcr}u'    Kara     yap    rrjv    irapoifiiav^    ov 
crj^oXiJ     SotJXot?,     ot      Se     fLTj     Svpdfiepoi     HipBvpevetp     dvBpeim^ 

§  3  SovXoi    Twv    hnovrmv    etVtV.     dphpia^    p,ep    ovp    fcal    Kaprepia^  ig 
Set    wpoK    T^**    dfry(oXiap,    (fiiXoaoipia^     Be     Trpo?     rrjp     c^oXi/j/, 
awKfjpoavPTjii     Be     xal     BiKaioavpi}^     ip     dfL<f>OTipoi^     rolf     Xf^' 

«5  vot^^    fcal     ^XXop     €tpijpf}P     arfovat    koX    tT'^oXd^avo'iP'     6    fMev 

19  i^^  r  M',  perhaps  T  had  ir)coK&£^    11    l^io^pova]  Susem. 


§  1     15    fCpiiTai  iroXX«CKi«]  c.   I4  §f 
ii»  J3,  21.     SusEM.  (920) 

§  2  16  irpif  -njv  o-xoXi|v  »cal  Sta- 
^wyiiir]  fieskles  its  general  meaning 
*  mode,  or  condition,  of  life  *  and  the 
more  si)ccjal  sense,  extending  beyond  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  *  refinement  nf 
life'  {Afeta.  I.  i,  15*981  b  18,  i*  1.  11, 
981  b  23),  the  word  ditxyatyii  in  Aristotle, 
with  or  without  the  attribute  Afufl^peoy 
(cp.  v[vihJ  5,  8  with  w.  1027)  or  sr>mc 
similar  expression,  or  iv  r^  irxo^i  ^'  in  a 
condition  of  leisure'*  (v[viti]  3  §  3,  §  8, 
cp.  H.  993I,  means  the  occupation  of  leisure 
worthy  of  a  really  free  man,  such  as  he 
attains  when  his  political  duties  have 
been  performed,  or  such  as  he  always 
possesses,  provided  he  is  pecuniarily  inde- 
pendent, anti  leads  a  life  of  true  study  or 
contemplation.  The  occupation  of  such 
leisure,  i,e.  in  other  words  (see  Nic.  Etk, 
X.  7.  6t  1177  a  4,  cp*  nn.  907,  548,  and 
923)  the  highest  degree  of  human  happi- 
ness and  satisfaction,  is  however  activity: 
according  to  Aristotle,  the  highest  ac- 
tivity there  is*  It  consists  in  the  study 
of  all  branches  of  knowledge  and  the 
contemplation  of  all  works  of  art :  it 
confers  the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment 
and  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  divine 
blessedness,  Metapb.  Xll  (A),  7  %  7, 
1071  b  14  f*  and  above  nn,  (701,  718)* 
From  this  meaning  of  *  the  highest  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,*  the  word  sometimes 
descends  to  the  more  commonplace  one 
of  mere  occupation  and  especially  ^social 
occupation  or  intercourse^:  N.E.  IX.  jr» 
5,  [171  b  13,  Fragm*  90,  1491  a  18;  cp. 
also  e-g.  PqL  v(vijt)*  3  §  9  with  «.  (^95^ 
Then  it  is  usetl  in  the  plural  for  societies 
whose  object  is  such  intercourse,  especi- 


ally refined  intellectual  culture  (iii,  9. 
i3»  1180  b  37,  where  it  might  l>e  trans- 
latetl  "social  clubs,"  cp,  «.  558  and 
v|vm].  5.  II  with  w.  1035)  and  even 
for  regular  feast s»  gambling  and  drinking 
parties:  NU.  Eth.  X.  6  §  3,  §  8,  1176  b 
1 1  fi".,  I  r  77  a  9.  In  such  cases  the  word 
becomes  identified  with  the  amusement^ 
sport  I  or  pastime,  undertaken  for  re- 
creation |cp,  Nu,  Eth,  IV.  8  §  I,  1117  b 
33  f.) ;  though  in  the  former  and  stricter 
interpretation,  the  two  are  sharply  dis- 
tinguished: v(viri)*  €.  3  §§  3-8,  c.  5  §  r 
AT.  §  9  (T-,  c.  7  §  3  (T.,  comp.  nn.  (993, 
995,  1013,  1024,  1017,  1032*  1035,  1036, 
i037»  1038,  1041)  and  especially  Exc* 
V*  on  B*  v(vin}*  See  also  Schwcgler 
ad  Arisi.  AUia,  Vol*  ill*  p*  19  f.,  Botiitz, 
Arist.  Mdia.  11.  p.  45,  Ind.  Ar.  178  a 
26  ff,  and  es|jeciaUy  Zeller*  li.  iL  p* 
734  f-  «■  ^)-  SusEM*  (aai)  In  short, 
a  term  which  may  stand  for  any  employ- 
ment of  leisure,  even  on  vulgar  amuse* 
ments,  receives  a  special  apivlicaiton  to 
( 1  \  elevated  inttiUiiua!  enjoy  men  is  (1339 
a  15);  in  particular  (j)  those  of  philo- 
sophy and  artj  including  music. 

IQ  ov  9^0X1^  6ovXo4«]  Comp.  H. 
(548)  on  til.  9.  6*  Slaves  do  certainly 
need  recreation,  but  leisure  in  Aristotle's 
sense  of  the  word»  as  explained  n.  (921  J, 
is  something  quite  different  from  recrea- 
tion.    SusK.M.  (932) 

§3  13  «^%Xo(ro^£a»]  Bonitz /i«i/.  w^r. 
s,  V.  refers  this  to  the  meaning  '  investi- 
gatio,*  as  in  tit.  11.  i|  1183  b  13,  or 
Phys,  I.  1*  5»  185  a  10:  and  hence  ex- 
plains it  as  *  virtus  intellectualis.* 

15  h  piv  ydp  ktX*]  Comp,  Thuc  IIU 
81.  1  *  6  5^  x6Xf;iOf  v^%\^v  r^  c^to- 
/lioj'  rou  jcad'  ij fid  pap  ^iaios  ^iBdanaKct  ical 
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yap     7rok€fLO<i    apayjcd^ei    Bitcaiov^     elvai    Koi    ato^poi/eii',    17     S^  (XIll) 
Tt}^     fi/Ti/^^tW     d7roXav<Tif;     teal     to      a")(^0'Xd^€iP     /act       eip^tfjf^ 
%  i  v^picTa^     TToiel    ^aXXov.       -ttoXXjJ?     o5i/     Set     St^atoai/i^?     ifal  i»* 

ttoAXiJt     awifypofrvvT}^     toi)?     apia-ra     SoKovvra^     wpdrretp     Koi 

30  TTfii/TtiJi'      rail/      piaKapil^o^lvtiyv      diroXavtiVTa^j      olop      et      T*i/£? 

uo'iPt   wo'ir€p    01    woirjrai   t^xunv^    ip   ^a/cdpcjv   i^aot?*    pLaXia-ra 

ytip     oirot     Setjo'OPTat     ^tXo<T0i^/a9     teal     (raxfipoo'VPf}^     koI     m- 

KaiO(TvP7j<;,    otr^    fmXXop    a')(^oXd^oviriP    ip    d^^dopia   rtili'    roiov- 

%  5  rmp    dyadmp.       Siori    fiiv    ovp    tt^p     fieXXovtrap     ev8aifjLOPr]a€iP 

35  Kal    airovSaiap    eaecBat    ttoXip    rovrmp    Bel    rmp    dpermp    /lere- 

j^eti',     ^apepip.       aia')(pov     ^dp     ovro^     fir}     SuvaaBai     ')(priaQai  (p*  133) 
Tot<f  dyaBol^t  en  fiaXXop  to  p^rj  BvpaaBai  ip  r^  a')(oXd^€iP  XPV' 
38  trdaif  dXX^  da"^oXovpTa^  flip  koI  iroXefiovpra^  if>aiP€adat  dyaffov^^ 
1 6  €lp7fP7}v   S'    dyoPra<;    teal    a")(pXd^opTa<;    dphpaToSmBets^      Bto    Set  20 

38  3ffi]  BioFTai  {6i  over  tin  erasure),  19  SoKoOrres,  and  30  diroXo^rrci  !*»  indigmt 
— qui  viikiititr^rui  William  Jl  29  <r<if0po<n)»^t  <.  ^ttixurf^  Koraes,  more  satis* 
faclory,  if  any  change  is  needed  |«  37  rmy  dyaf^otf  omiLted  by  P*  (isl  hand,  supplied 
by  a  later  hand),  toii...xP^^'*'  omitted  by  M%  frt...xi>^ff^at  omitted  by  II'-' Ar.  || 
Th\  rut  P^  (i&thaud),  omilted  by  P*Bk.,  <alirxfi^v:>  rh  Koraes,  perhaps  rightly 


wph%  rd  safAvra  Tor  tip^ds  TtDn'  FoXAwf 
6^*01  (Eatonj^*     Susem.  (923) 

16  1^  84  TtJB  fVTvxias]  Comp,  Thuc. 
iil»  19.  4,  VI n.  24,  4,  Plato  I^iws  vii 
814  E  (Eaton).     SusEM.  (924) 

§  4  19  SoNovvTCks]  Porson  discuses 
this  idiom,  accus.  not  da t.,  in  a  note  on 
Orfstes  659*  It  is  not  confined  to  Euri- 
pides amongst  Attic  writers  (Valckenaer 
on  Htppifl.  13) :  &ee  Acsch.  P.  l\  86,  and 
the  comic  fragment  apud  Herodianum 
Pierson,  p.  450,  eitpuxf^fpltit  ae  Self  as  cited 
by  Porson. 

3T  ol  iromTttC]  First  in  the  Odyssey 
IV-  561  fir.,  next  the  author  of  the  episode 
on  the  ages  of  the  world  in  Hesiod's 
Works  and  Days  167  ff.»  then  Pindar 
Oiymp.  tr.  60  ff.>  and  others.  The  Isles 
of  the  Blest,  or  Elysium,  are  placed  at 
the  remotest  ends  of  the  earth  :  it  is  the 
land  of  privileged  heroes  who  do  not  die 
but  are  taken  alive  from  the  earth  :  here, 
*  where  falLs  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow/ 
where  gentle  breezes  are  ever  blowing, 
they  spend  a  most  blessed  life  in  undis- 
lUirbctl  enjoyment  of  all  gtiud  under  the 
sway  of  Rronos  or  Rhadamanthus.  See 
Prcller  Grief k.  My i hoi.  \.  p.  635  ff.;  cp. 
pp.  ^3,  69.     SusKM.  (929) 

lioXurra  'ydp  ovroi  ktX]    This^  is  the 

loral  t»f  Plato  s  fine  myth  resp 


moral  < 


iiyth  respecting  the 


children  of  Kronos,  Pahiiais  17a  a— d. 
Though  it  is  not  there  stated  that  the 
advantages  of  the  golden  age  failetl  to 
confer  greater  happiness,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  Plato's  meanings 
Several  expressions  of  the  Paiiticus^  wap- 
QjSffS^t  avToh  oLh-ttt   woXK^t  <Txo\ifS..,KaT£' 

tpLTrip.w\ii[J4ifOi  jffiTwv  ddrjv  koI  TordJs'  171 
B,  c,  seem  to  find  an  echo  here. 

33  ^iXoo^fas]  Culture,  cp.  II.  5.  15, 
1264  a  40.  Intellectual  aptitude,  a  habit 
of  intellectual  inquiry,  to  give  occupation 
in  leisure  and  save  the  citizens  from  rust- 
ing. Liberal  and  refmed  pursuits  such 
as  music,  literature,  philosophy  in  the 
restricted  sense,  must  in  leisure  hours 
replace  the  active  business  of  life,  raAtfay- 
Kata  Koi  ')(jyfysifUL, 

33  ir^oXa|oiKriv]  This  conception  of 
a  life  of  cultivated  leisure,  distinct  from 
work  and  recreation,  as  the  ideal  life  (cp- 
1337  b  30),  which  only  *  philosophy  '  can 
train  us  rightly  to  enjoy  (cp.  1167  a  11), 
is  of  primary  importance  for  the  discus- 
sions in  Book  v{viti).  See  esp.  v(vni). 
c-  5  §§  4—1^  with  nt^tes. 

§  5  39  dvSpa'n'oSca&fLs]  This  term 
*  slavish '  means  to  Aristotle  *  sunk  like 
beasts  in  low  sensual  enjoyments.*  Plato 
traces  out  exactly  the  same  line  of  thought, 
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poi  fihf  yap  ov  ravTjj   Bia<}>€pov<Ti   rt^v    aXXmVj    rtft  p.rf   vofjLiXciv 

»334  *>  ravrd    roi^    nWot^    p>ijta-Ta    rwif    djadrnp^    dXkd    r^    yeveadau 

rmvra    fiaXkov    Sid    tipo^    aper^^'     iwel     Be     fxel^oi    re    dyaJBd 

ravraj   Kal    rr^p   diroXavuLP   Trjif   rovrmv   tj    rfiv   xeGj/  dpermu  ♦   #. 

<2Ti    flip    ovp  ♦    ♦   rffp   dp€Tf)Vf>    teal    Zrt    hi     avr-^v,    <f>ave- 

5  pip  ifc  rovTwp*  ttcS?  Be  fcal  But  rivrnp  earai,  tqvto  Brj  Oewptjrdop, 

§  T  rvy^dimpL^if    Sj)     Bipprfpiepoi     rr  pore  pop     on     t^vercm^     xai     eOov^; 

teal    Xoyov    Set     rovrwp     Se    woiovfi    fiep    Ttpa<f    elvat    j^prj    Ttjp 


'334  ^  I  ylveff&eu  Schneider  Bk.^,  y4v€o^&at  P*,  ycviaStu  the  other  muthorities  Bk** 
Suscm.*  in  the  text  |j  2  iwtl]  frt  Welltlon,  who  punctuates  with  a  full  stop  at  3  dpt- 
rQt^,  i^rnoring  the  lacuna  |]  tc]  to.  P^*^  11  3  ^  (omiitetl  hy  M")  1|  rd  roO  (rou 
omitted  hy  M*)  voXifiw  added  by  F  M*  P*  before  raOra  contrary  to  the  sense*  tA  woXe^ 
fiixki  a  similar  addiLion,  i^  pre^^enled  as  a  glo^i^  by  p-  ||  rwp  AptrQuf  nai  Sri\  Camera- 
rius  first  saw  that  the  text  was  defective*  TImrot  places!  the  lacuna  after,  and  S pen- 
gel  before*  the  words  r&¥  ipervtr,  supplying  it  conjecturally  as  follows :  ru*  dperOf 

n^  M  rV  <i/>c^v  Kol  (TXoXai'cu'Tas  d<FKeii':>  Kal  Sti  Si^  aiVrijF  ktX  Thurot  ^cp.  II.  9  §  34, 
1171  b  3  IT.) :  Tiiw  •ciroXf^Nrctfii'  fifi^u  ttfcu  dMyxti*  on  iikv  offw  r&r  vo^tndin^ 

XP^  <^iri^eX*ur^&i  rOv  tU  r^v  cx**^^"^  AptrQw  nal  on  ti  at'TuJv,  Kr\  Spengel ;  mistake 
ing  the  sense*  Thurol*s  supplement  requires  a  slight  alteration  to  account  for  the 
loss:  hence  4  <-OTi  fx^v  ohf  koX  itJoXaara.  hti  (XxoXafovrai  d^irelv  r^v  i./xcrtj*',  >■  ifoi  5t* 
wt\  Susem.  Wclldon  supplies  <:oTt  ^v  oPv  t^  kv  rjj  er^oX^  k^tr^v  %t1  cU'cfrr^^  |t 
o.bT%v\  imri{v  ?  Congreve  ||  6  [ti'7x**''°i"'*'  '^  ix^***]  Broughton,  thinking  it  to  be 
an  tnter|K>lalion  by  the  author  of  the  present  redaction     |]    8ij]  Ik  ?Susein. 


though  in  a  diflTerent  manner,  in  the  first 
two  books  of  the  Laws,  Sec  «,  (43)  on 
r,  5.  8.     SirsRM.  (92ft) 

§  6  1  ^134  b  I  TttiuTcl  ToiS  dXXois  |il- 
^icrra]  Namely  the  extenial  goods.  Com- 
pare for  the  -Spartan  convictions  ll.  9.  §  14^ 
1 7  70  b  34 ,  t^r€  /at;  HvvaiiBai  jra/srepf Ik  oXXci 
\6.Bp^.,.ATro\oLi€iv  tQv  aw^rtttuiv  ijJiotfuiv, 
II.  (jiH),  and  g  35^  iiyr  b  7  ff,,  va^i^own 
fjjv  yap  yltfeaB'ai  rdya&d  tA  TtptpAx^Tti  &t* 
ap€TTJt  kt\  with   ftrt.  (346,    346  b^   347). 

1  Sia  Tvwdf  (ipfTijfi  That  1%  by  means 
of  valour  or  couragje,  which  is  a  particular 
virtue  :  see  it.  9  §§  34,  35  ttft.  (344,  34?^ 
esp.  1171  b  J  f.  irp^i  70^  ft^pof  d/jfrjj?  i} 
iratra  trtJi'ra.^ii  r€)v  ¥6fut3tf  iffrt^  ttjv  ttoX** 

Comp.  also  l%*(Vli)>  i  §  6,  cTwtnrat  iffti 
tpuXdrroviTiv  oi*  naf  dipfTd?  rotf  ixrhs  dXX* 
^^^ma  TatVait,  «.  (697).     SusRM.  (938) 

Mr  Ne^^Tnan  \vell  ol>serv'es  that  this 
cor  reel  Ton  of  the  onc-sidedness  of  iJLce- 
daemooian   training  tells   just   as   much 


against  all  sj-stcms  which,  like  Stoicism 
and  Puritanism,  lend  to  develope  some- 
thing less  than  the  iiithole  man. 

iirtl  SI  |u£|t**-  '3  dptrmvl  The  passage 
h  defective  :  we  may  supplement  it  from 
lU  9  §  34*  137*  h  4,  thus:  *  Hut  as  they 
esteemed  these  goods  higher  than  the 
virtues,  and  the  enjoyment  of  them  higher 
than  that  of  the  virtues,  <lhcy  maintained 
their  stale  only  while  at  war,  and  fell 
after  they  had  acquired  empire, >  (Thu- 
rot.)    SusuM.  ((ras) 

4  <  Gri.  uiv  ovv  ktX]  Thurot  further 
suggests  as  the  sense  of  this  opening  para- 
graph: <That  virtue  roust  be  practised 
in  leisure  also,  >  and  for  its  own  sake,  is 
clear  from  this.     SrsKM.  («30) 

1 7  6  5t^pt|}Uvai  irptirtpov]  The  tc- 
suJt  of  our  [previous  analysts  :  13  §  to, 
1331  a  39  f..  see  n.  (887)  and  w,  (881)  on 
c,  13  §  8*     SusEM.  (931? 

7  TouTuv]  The  citizens  of  the  best 
slate  (Susetnihl)  :  cp.  h  8  ratdcLrr/oi,  §  5, 
a  34,  §4,  a  29,  §  J,  a  jj. 
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^vtTitf,    Biayptarai    irpoTepoi*,    Xoiwou    Be    Oea^p^aai,    Trorepoi*    Trat*  (XIH) 
&€VT€oi    Tw    Xoytp    irporepov    tj    toZ^    (ffetrtif,       ravra     yap    Bet 

rai    jdp    BiTjfiapTrfKafac    /cal    rov    \6yoi^    rrf^     /SeXriarTj^    viro- 

1 8  Beaeto^f    ^al    Sid    Tt^v    €0mif    o^o/tw?    tf'^ffaL     ^ap€pop    5i)    touto  2a 
7€    wpoirop    ftcV,    fcaOdwep    ip    TOt^?    oXXott,    w   fi   jepeai^    ott 
apX^f^    etTTi    Kol    TO    T€Xo9    dm-o    rero?    ap'^r}^    aXknv    riXov<i,    6 

>5  Se    X6yo<t    r}^lp    Koi    a    vov^    t^?    ^vtrew^     riXo^,     mtrre     wpoK 
rovTov<i    rrjp    yipeo-ip    koI    t^p    twp     i6mp     Set     TrapatTKevdfyip 

fft/AeXen/i/*      eweira     wairep     "^v^^     koI     urrp^a     Bv      i^rlPy     ol/toy  » 
Kal    tT}^    ^frv)(^r}ff     opmp^p     BvQ     f^^p''],     to     re     aXoyop     xal     to 
Xoyop     ^X^^f     ^^^     "^^^     ^fft?     Ta?     TOVTO)P     Bvo     top     dptfffioPf 

10  dip    TO    flip    iarip    Spe^i^    to    Be     po{ht    mtrirep     Be    to     aSfjLa 

8  waiB€ifTeuoi  M%  waiStvriop  V^  \\  q  wpbrtpcv  omitted  by  IT*  P"  0  lo  dpf^nt*'* 
<^  roit  iB(Ci¥\>  ? Jackson  ||  r  i  jcol  omUted  by  P*,  \k(iI]  Koraes  Bk»';  Konies  also 
suggested  its  transposition  to  follow  rhv  Xfiyw  |)  i%  iBtav  omilted  by  O^  (suppHed 
in  the  margin  of  P^  with  >p,  prefixed)  ||  6ttoi<at  P  S**  V**  and  in  the  margin  of  P* 
with  yp*  prefixed,  o^oiowi  Ar.,  o^/wk  II^**  ||  Biik.,,7fX^^^]  '"^»'  ^*<^  TiSK  i&Qv  iftnltas 
ayioyifp  ?  Schneider  IF  14  aVx^»  <"PXt?>  Francois  Thurot,  perhaps  rightly,  but  (as 
Postgatc  observe.^)  even  this  slight  change  i&  hardly  needed  ||  [tAosJ  and  aX\*  o^ 
C.  Thufot,  ^XKq  r€Xotf(r<j;s>  Spengel 


8  fiwspwrrai  irp^mpov]  In  c.  7.  SusEM. 
(932) 

g  Tip  Xfiy^  ktX]  Parallel  lo  c,  13 
%%  II,  15,  and  lo  the  more  general  ois* 
cuss  ion  of  A-it\  Eth.  X.  9  §§  i  —  n  (c.  10 
Bk,,  1179  a  33  fF.}. 

1 1  StT|fiftpr\^iciv«u  TTJs  PiXrCcTTTif  Wo- 
0|<ri<iis]  To  miss  the  truest  (highest)  coti- 
tcption  or  ideal :  as  is  explainetl  in  c.  13 
§  3.  See  c.  4§  r,  1335  b  35.  Men  may 
be  led  astray  by  habit  as  well  as  by  rea* 
son*  With  iJx^at  =  drawn  cp.  N*  E*  I.  4, 
6,  1095  b  4.  The  scn^  of  hiLoixa^  is  vir* 
tually,  *  amiiis/  Gottling  is  quite  wrong 
in  rendering  ''cociem  perdnci  moribus 
quo  perdiixisset  ij  ptXrlaTtf  iV^^fcriir. " 

§S  II — 15]  Mr  Newman  thinks  much 
light  is  thrown  on  this  difli cult  passage  by 
I>f  Part.  Animal,  li.  1.6,  646  a  30  fll 
irav  yap  rb  ytvdfifvoy  ix  TifOf  Kal  cff  Tt 
riHUTat  TJ}v  yivffTtVj  xal  air'  dpx^*  ^^* 
dpx^f^  di-A  T7}t  TTpuiTJii  Kivo6ffijt  Kal  rxp6' 
fft^t  ^ij  TU'd  ^i'CiP  Hrl  rtva  M^ptpijit  ^  rot- 

of  ir*  dpx^t  is  clear  from  c.  16  g  i,  see  n, 

(9.^7)  '    **''  *PXT?'    ^^»'   1'OfMi0{Ttp'    OpOM    6ti 

oFwr  irrX.     **  Obvioitisly  birth  is  the  first 
or  earliest  thing  which  demands  our  care/* 


i.e,  we  begin  with  birth.  The  next  wtirds 
mean  *  the  nearest  or  proximate  end  from 
any  starting-point'  —  understanding  icri 
with  the  geiL  aX\ov  r^Xovs^  *  belongs  to 
[is  referred  to]  another,  or  new,  end/ 
The  proximate  end  is  but  a  meanst  sub- 
ordinated to  a  higher  end  :  AV*  EtA,  u 
I.  4t  1094  a  14  fT  In  our  human  nature 
this  higher  end  is  intellect  and  reason. 
SusEM.  (93J)^ 

[6  Tijv  rmv  i^mv  (kXItiiv]  Somewhat 
stronger  than  ^wif^Xtm^  lor  which  cp. 
iV.  £.  X.  9  §§  9,  13—15.  17  («>g'  i*Bo 
b  13  3t'  iirtfjLtXtia.i  ^tXrlmt  iroiiiv)* 

§9  18  Svo  |i^p|  ktX]  See  c.  14 
§  9i  1335  a  *7i  ''*  (904K  and  esp.  «,  (40) 
on  1.  B,,  6.     SusEM.  {0M) 

10  Ti  i&lv  iflTiv  Spi^Lf  TO  8^  vowt]  In 
English T  as  in  German,  it  U  not  easy  to 
find  two  terms,  mutually  related  as  6p€^i$ 
and  ixiBvfiia,  Striving,  or  efFort  in  ge- 
neral^ is  the  meaning  of  op*f4f[Hamilton*s 
conation];  ifi0vfda  denotes  sense  desire, 
or  appetite,  in  particular.  This  explains 
why  opt^is  alone  denotes  *  the  motive  force 
of  the  irrational  soul  *  (as  1  s^hould  trans- 
late i^it;  diaractcristic  p*jssession,  or  at- 
tribute, is  not  strong  enough),  while 
within  the  soul  &vti6t,  passion — sec  nn* 

35 
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TT pore  pop    rji    yeviaei    rt}^    ^^X^^^^    oiirm^    fcal    to    oKoyop    tou 

§  10  \6jop   €;^oj/T09*     ipapepov   Se    Kal    rovro  *    0vfio<;    yap    koX    /8ot5- 

\7}at<fj  eri  Bk  fcal  iirtffvfiia  leai  yepofihot^s   evGvs   vwdp^^t   roZ^ 

iratSioi<:,    i    Se    Xoytap^o^    /cal    o    pov<;    Trpoiovaip    iri^vKep    iy~ 

a 5  ylveadai.      Sio     ^rrpmrop     piu     rov     awp^ro^     tt)p     ifrip^eT^iav 

dvar/Kaiov     €Wai    "jrporipav     fj     ti^u     t^9     '^v^V^*     Sweira     ryjP 

T^?    o/jef€G>?,   €v€Ka    p,ivroi    rov    pov    ti^p    t^?   opcfeoj?,   rrjp   oi 

rov  trtDfiaTot:  t^9  '^i/;^?* 

16        efTrep     ovp     air      apx^'^     '^^^     Pop^oBimiv     opap     &a     O7roa<;  XIV 

30  ri    a-wp^ara    ^ikri^ra    yiprirat.    rmp    Tp€<f>op>€P(iop,    'n'pmrop    flip 

13  Kcd  after  6^  omitted  by  n*P*Bk.  11  24  wi^^vKtr  after  iyylpetr^ai  {iy^ty^- 
ffdai  P»-»**)  P^**  m  Bk.  II  t6  r^p  after  ^  omilted  by  P^*"*  S"^  V*  L*  ||  37  t^k  3^  to?]  t©0 
Bi  TV-  II  -18  rov  at^fiarof]  toD  rplrov  M'  {kutuj  autept  eomm  quae  fl*M«tf^  William)  |) 
50  rA  tfWAUiTo  after  piXnfTra  11*  P*  Bk*     ||    titrfrroi,   \P  P*  Bk. 


(641 »  786) — hFi&Ufda,  desire,  aud  /SoAi^ii, 
will,  are  distinguished  :  and  further,  why 
in  I,  5.  6  ihe  term  6p€iii  is  first  used,  1 254 
b  $f  and  afterwards  1154  b  8,  r6  xadTj- 
TiKhv  ^6piov  *  the  emotiona.!  part/  see  Hota 
{40)*  The  same  trichotomy  of  the  irra- 
tional soul  is  also  found  in  Dt  Anima  il. 
3.  I,  414  b  J,  UL  10.  3,433a  13  fir.  (That 
these  passages  are  not  in  conflict  with  De 
Anima  III,  9.  3,  45'3  b  4  ff,  and  Toptca  IV. 
5.  6,  116  a  11  Uf  if  the  statement  i»  rifi 
Xoyi^TiKi}  '^/So^X^ffis be  rightly  interpreted, 
is  shown  by  Suscmihl  Jakrb.  /,  Ehiloi. 
CXiX.  1879,  p.  743  «.  17,)  The  spurious 
treatise  De  Motu  Animal,  c.  6  §  4.  700 
b  3i|  oXXa  ft^sp  ^  ^pe^if  fii  rpia  fftoipetroi, 
eJ^t  ^oi/Xi7<r4jr  ^cd  f'lAftdy  kqX  iinBvfdayf  and 
jE'wif.  ^M.  11.  7.  1,  1213  a  a6  f.  ^SoiiXiyfl-cf 
5^  jKoi  Bvffjbs  Kal  iwtBvfda  irdLvrit  5pefif... 
(S<rre  liriJ'cr  vp&rop  rh  ^ptKrixotr  Kal  to  Sia^ 
Foi^Ai',  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Will  appears,  as  the  passage  from  E$ai. 
Eth.  more  particularly  proves,  as  ofiefty  = 
impulse,  whet  her  rightly  or  wrongly  guided 
by  reason,  directed  to  real  or  apparent 
good,  see  N.  Eth.  IL  4  (ll.  c.  6  Bk,), 
while  Desire  {iinSvpla)  aims  at  what  is 
pleasant,  and  Anger  (#t;^t)  at  revenge. 
See  Walter  Dit  praAHsck^  Vtrnunft  pp* 
194 — 111,  Yet  alt  this  does  not  suffice 
to  explain  the  present  passage^  which 
rightly  denies  to  the  child  (at  all  events 
to  the  infant  just  after  birth)  the  posses- 
sion of  any  rational  impulses.  The  differ- 
ence between  our  passage  and  the  two 
cited  from  Df  Anima  is  that  here  Bv^hf 
and  ^oif^XiTtf-ii  are  again  drawn  closer  to- 
gether and  opposed  to  iiriB^ida,    Should 


Bufihi  Kul  ^oAi77if  be  taken  to  mean ' 
sion  and  liking*?  In  any  case  at  b  11 
^t'Xiyo-*!  is  used  in  what  Zeller  calls  {srp*  r. 
II.  ii.  p,  587,  «.  3)  a  wider  sense,  or  more 
precisely  a  weakened  sense,  denoting 
something  more  analc^as  to  &v^  than 
to  iinBvfdiju     SusCM.  1^85) 

§  10  We  must  then  train  the  body 
first ;  next  the  impulses,  the  motive 
forces  of  the  irnilional  soul;  and  lastl/ 
the  reason. 

?5  irpiSrov  ^v,...<2  7  dp^a»t]  Here 
again  Aristotle  follows  closely  in  the 
track  of  Flato»  Zjsrvs  II,  652  E — 653  C* 
SusEM.  (93«) 

Add  Refmbtie  4I0  B,  563  A,  591  C  ff. 

c.  16  Precauti&tu  necessary  on  the  part 
of  tht  parents  to  secure  healthy  progeny, 

1 1  29  ftir^  iruv  dx*  etpx^«  •«">'X]  The 
expression  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  c.  13  §  8, 
1334  b  13,  and  as  regards  the  facts  also 
Aristotle  takes  up  ihe  same  thread,  Cp. 
*■'  (933)-  l^^t  in  the  further  and  decisive 
step,  of  making  education  begin  not 
merely  before  birth  but  even  before  con- 
ception* Aristotle  quite  follows  Plato's 
procedure  Lmi>s  iv  721,  vi  774 — 776, 
783  D  ff.,  788  ff.  (comp.  Rep.  v  45S  E, 
Politixms  310K  It  is  in  imitation  of  the 
Spartan  model :  see  Xen.  De  Rep,  Late- 
daem,  i.  3  E,  Plut,  Lyt.  14  (Eaton). 
SusKM.  (9S7)  Add  Critias,  />.  ig 

F,  H.  G.  11.  68  (Newman). 

8ft  SiT«s]  The  remedy  for  a  rather 
violent  hiatus  may  be  easily  discovered 
by  comparing  1310  a  33t  dXXd  d«i  * 
Bofm  ^fu>Ttx6r  hf^  Zinat  trr\^ 


i 
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iTTtfieXriTiop    W€pl    T171/    trv^ev^iv^    w6t€   xal    tto/ol*?    rtva'i    opra'i  (XIV) 
^pi)  7rot€i(T0ai  Trpof;  aXXt;Xoy<?  ri]v  yajjLifCfju  ofiiXlav, 

§  2  Set  7ap  aTTo^Xiwoma  vop^oBereZif  ravr^v  rf^v  KOivrnvlau  Trpo^ 
avrov^    T€    xal    toj/    tov   ^fjy    j^povop^    ii^a    auyKara^atpcaai    rat? 

35  {jXitciai*;  iirl  top  avrov  Kaipop  Kal  fti)  hta^mp^dtp  al  Supa- 
/iet?  TOV  pip  It£  Bvpafiipov  y€ppap  ttj^  Se  p>ij  BvpaprePT^q, 
fj  TavT7f<;  puip  TOV  S'  ai^Spo?  fti?  {TavTet  yap  'jrotet  xal  a-Ta- 
aet?    irpo^    dXXrfXov^    koX     Biatfiopd^)*     eireiTa     Kai     wpo^     t^p  2 

§  S  toop    TE/cpmp    BtaSo)(^i^Pf    Bet    yap     ovre    Xiap    VTroXetTrea-dai    ra 

40  T€Kpa     Tai^i     rfXiKtat^     rmp    iraTep^tiP    (dpopfjTO^    yap    toI^    fi^v 

irpGC^VTipoi^;    1}    X^P^^    wapa    rmp    T€KPmPy    ff    Be     Trapa     teoj/ 

i335  a  wareprnp     ^oriOeia     rot<?     TiKpoi^i)     ouT€     Xlap     wdpeyjvs     elpat 

(TToXXrjp    yap    ep^Cfr    Bva^epeiap'    ^    re    yap   alBut^    fJTTOP   iwdp^ 

p^et  rot?  TotovTot<i   mawep    rfXitctrnTac^j   $cal   wepl   ttjp   oUopojjLiap 

%  ^  ejxX'rjp^aTttcop     to     Trdpeyyu^)^     eri     S\     o0€p     dp^op^evoi     Betpo 
5  fieTe^Tjpepi      otto}?      ra      aw^LaTa      twp      yevptapt^eprnp      vTrdp')^ 

WpO'i      TfjP      TOV      POflO0€TOV      ^QvXTJ<TtP.        CTXtRAv       8i       trdvTtt       TaVTtt  S 

TT)s       Ycvinr|o-fb>f       «i^       iw\       r^       ^Xiurrov       flirttv        <iv8p<£a*t        |Uy       6 
TflSv  f^ci|&i]KovTa  Itwv  dp^%^6%  lcrx<iro$,  ircirrTJKorra  SI 

31  rph  aXK^Xovt  omitted  by  F  M',  hence  [rpii  dXXifKotif]  Suscro*^  W  33  7^ 
SuiiCTn.i  3' rn  Ar.  Bk.  Suscm.*  ||  <ire^>  rawnyi^  Vettori,  perhaps  rightly  tl  34 
ffv^y  P*  (corr.)  (t  37  yip  omitted  by  S^'V'Ar.  11  39  Twy  omitted  by  P*-*  U 
Xiai'  omitted  by  11^     [|     ra  rhvA  after  40  rar?  ijXiKiaii  JP  P*  Bk, 

J 335  a  7  7Ap  after  Tf  omitted  by  Jl*  l|  5  Owdpx^i  M' P*  ||  6  o^e^^.ai  T#rf- 
TOi'i  transposed  to  follow  anj  in  <ij  ^K/>i>'>'  Suscm.''*.    Sec  IfUrod,  p.  89 


31  Y<^]iiKi|v]  *  Nuptial/  not  *  con- 
jugal';  cp,  I,  3»  1^  1353  b  9  »•  Or,  as 
Pruf.  Gilderslecvc  puts  it,  7d/4«i  =  wed< 
dingi  not  wedlock. 

g  2  33  KOiFo^vJav]  Com  p.  Eur.  Boi-cktu 
1177  iyivtro  \  lUy&tm  ^>tp  re  Kal  rar/idt 

34  {TVYKaTOpaCvowi]  For  the  vb.  jcara- 
paljrtuf^  §  5*  1335  a  l\f  see  Schw.  Zfucr. 
I/trrvJ.  It  is  used,  like  U^fttrfffli  (cp.  J 333 
b  4  r  )j  for  'to  suit  ^:  properly  *  to  meet  iiu* 
TUe  compound  with  cri^i'  — to  come  simul* 
taneou^ly  to  an  end|  so  producing  a  c<»n* 
vergencc  or  correspondence. 

§  3  Johnson  Aasuias  c.  39  afTords 
a  parallel.  '*  From  these  early  marriages 
proceeds  likewise  the  rivalry  of  parents 
and  children  :  the  son  is  eager  to  enjoy 
the  world  before  the  father  is  willing  to 


forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  at 
once  for  iwo  generations,.,.  Those  who 
marry  at  an  advanced  age  will  probably 
escape  the  encroachments  of  iheir  chil- 
dren; but,  in  diminution  of  this  advan- 
tage, they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them, 
ignorant  and  helpless,  to  a  guardian *s 
mercy.  From  iheir  children  if  they  liave 
less  to  fear  I  hey  have  less  also  to  hope/* 

41  iq  x^'^P*'*  vapd  rm¥  Tiiev«v]  The 
gratitude  due  from  their  children.  Cp. 
Plato  Lmc's  iv.  717  B,  c. 

1335  a  J  ^oijfifui  Totf  t^Kvoi«|  Plato 
Lmi'j  7*7  c  (If  uTnjpifflay  itcetyois  with 
Stallbaum^s  ncU :  jio^tia.  ry  X^^  Parm* 
n8Ct  Ak.  I,  r  16  A,  To?f  ^{Xo«\ 

4  {Y*cXT||&aTiic^v  TO  irdpcYYvt]  Near* 
ness,  le.  equality  in  age,  produces  bick- 
erings, misunderbtandmgs  (ii.  5.  4)* 

35—2 
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§  6  cls    Tois    xi*^v<ivs     KaTap<*Cvt(.v    toutovs*      etTTt    8'     o     rmv    viwv     aVP-  4 

areX^J     ra     twv     picav      e/cyova     teal      BrfkvroKa     ^aXKov     icaX 
fiiKpa    rfiif    fiop^i^u,    mtrr      apayKalojf    avro    tovto    avfi^alveiv 

15  Kal    iwl    Twif    dvOpmirmv,      TeKjLTjptop    Se*     iv    oaaf!;    yap    rwv 
TToXecav     ^Wf^mpia^^L     ro     tfiouq     nv^cvyvvpai     Kol     via^,     are- 

%  7  X€t9    fcal    fiiKpoi    ra    am^ara    €taiv.       en    Se    cV    toi?    rotcoi^ 

at     v€at    'rropovai    re    /laWov    Kal    Bia^Beipoifrai    wXeiov^:*     &a  (p.  uil 
Kal    rou    yprjtFiwp    yeveaBai    ripe^    (f>atrt    Bia    roiavrrjv    alriav 

10  TOi?     Tpotfrjj^tot?,     eov     *fToXKwp     Sia(ft0€tpofi.€Pa}v     Bia     ro     yafii- 
aK€<T0ai    T^Y     P€(aTipa^,    «XX*    ov    Trpo?    ttjp    rmu    Kapirmv    ko- 

§  8  /t^S?;i'.       €Ti     Se     Kal     irpm     cm^fipoa-vprjp     avfi<fiep€t     to?     itcSo-  * 
o"«9     TroieitTdat     wpea^vrepai^'      d/coXaaror^pai     yap     SoKovtri 
veat     '^T^adfiepai     ral^     ai^vovaiaif;.        Kal     ra     rmp     dppkvtav 

^5  Se    amp^ara   ^Xd'irTeaOaL    Boxel   irpo^s   rrjp    av^TjatVj    icLv    eri   rou 

II  l<TTt]  fri  JSusetn.*  in  the  not^^s,  wTongly  11  11  r^if  omitted!  by  Il*P*Bk.  )| 
13  tyyova  IP¥'-  Bk.  II  ^Xi^roiva  Camerarius  (wrongly),  ^jyXiJT(/>a  Koreics  ||  14  Tairr6 
toDto  lFP*Ar,  Bk,,  koc  ipsttm  William  |1  16  ^irtx^ptdfct  M*  and  (after  a  lacuna) 
pi,  imx^p^^^^rm  IP*  P»  Bk,  p*  (in  the  margin)  and  apparently  V  ||  ri]  roiii  M'  P*  1| 
18  ai  Wtti]  ivioX  n*»  £\Xti;r  al  f'^at  p^  in  the  margin  ]|  Trovcmi  after  re  M'P*  ||  13 
cli'tti  inserted  afler  ykp  by  11^  P*  Bk.  Su5em.*  ||  15  8^  omitted  by  H^  unlmnslatcd 
by  Ar*,  [5^]  Susem,^,  wrongly 


§  fl  I J  ftiiXvT^Ka]  This  point  is  not 
mentioned  ///j/.  AnimaL  V,  13,  J  (v*  14 
Bk-),  544  b  16,  where  the  oflfepring  are 
merely  said  to  be  weak  and  puny.  SUSEM* 

(fiaa) 

We  find  it  however,  with  the  presumed 
physical  cau^e,  De  Gen.  Animai.  iv.  -a. 
I,  766  b  19  fn,  t6,  re  -yap  vio.  ByfKirrhKa, 
^XXoM  tQw  aif^afdi'TtJJ',  kqX  yi\f^aKf>VTa. 
^oXkop'  TOis  ^tV  yap  ot^iruif  TiXewf  to  0c p- 
ptMv,  roif  B'  ttroXffiret*  FalstafT,  Henry  iV. 
Part  IT,  Act  4  sc-  3,  humourously  calls  this 
one  of  the  ill  efifects  of  water-drinking. 

1 5  Ttie|iTf pio V  SI \ . ,  .^p J  I f  th e  /n dVjr 
i4r.  s.  V.  may  be  trusted,  this  is  the  only 
instance  of  this  usage  in  its  normal  form, 
the  pronoun  being  omitted.  We  had  irij- 
/xeloi^  M^.^.yap  c,  7  I  6,  131S  a  1,  and 
Bonitz  ib.  677  b  9  ff.  citej;  ten  other  in- 
stances^  including  j  311  b  21,  1,118  b  17. 

16  iTr^x^P^t*^]  Com  p.  v(\'nr|.  6.  la, 
'34T  a  34.  The  verb  appears  in  another 
sense  in  PI.  Phatiio  57  A.  The  supposed 
passive  of  the  Lexx*  («ee  OnV.  «.)  re- 
ceives its  <r^«/*  i/^*  ^r^«  from  Kaibel»  the 
last  editor  of  Athenacus,  who  at  xiv, 
61  g  f*  reads  kutA.  rtva  ^Trixw/Hajf'o,w^»'T^v  rap* 
^inw,%....^.lwfTt\^   with    the   cntical   note 


**  irap*  oi/roti  <  foprjji'  >  WilamowitZi 
recte  defcndens  iitixxjipioJ^toB^t.  verbutn 
mcdjiim/" 

irvj^fvYvvvcLi]  To  pair,  join  in  marriage: 
S  9.  a  59. 

I  7  18  irovovo^  Tf  |laXX«v1  This 
statement  reajipears  in  ihe  spurious  B, 
VJJ.  of //i>/*  An.  c*  1  §  16,  <^8i  a  10, 

19  Tov  xj"l*'"t"^^]  A  gloss  cites  ihc 
oracle  in  the  form  ^tj  W/xi^e  •^o*  oXoira, 
'till  not  the  fre^sh  furrow.'  G^iiitling  pro- 
posed to  alter  viav  to  m^oi,  thinking  there 
was  a  play  upon  vtd.%  which  he  took  to 
be  gen.  of  a  supposed  j'ed  =  novale,  fallow 
land  [for  which  j'ftAt,  Attic  t%bi^  is  the 
received  form].  SusEM,  {93l>)  Comp. 
Eur*  Phaen,  18  irweipfuf  riianav  dXoca, 
Soph.  Oni.  71  1110  ( Ridge  way) ;  also 
Aniig.  569  ApuiaifML  yap  x^^P^^  ^^^ 
y^ai, 

30  8ia4»0ft|)O|Uv«iv]  Comp.  /V*?^,  Aiyov 
ydfuKQv  of  Clemens  Alexandnnus  p.  ton 
P.,  IJI.  501  Dind.  wapff^¥uf¥  <fi0op^  X^trm 
ov  p^hvov  irOjPffi^:,  dXXa  koX  i]  wpd  KaipoO 
(tcSoirtff  Bratt,  uit  dit€tp,  autpas  ixM-j  r^ 

§  8  14  Comp.  Arisloxcntts  Tarenu 
Fr,^Q,F.H.  G,n.  178. 
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(TcoftaTO?  av^aifofieifov  Troiwvrai  Tfjv  crvvoutTiav'    /cat   yap   tovtqv  (XIV) 

^7  ''"K   ^poi/o?    mpitr^ivo^,    oi^    0V)(   i'7r€p0aLv€t  irki^Ovov  ert   <^  ^e- 

fcp6v,>    ft  a  6   <crp^65oi/  Sk  wdpra  ravra  i  avfi^aiveL   Kara  fitap 

<€7ri}ieKetav,    g  &  iirel  yap  mpiarai  riXo^  8  ri}^  y€VP7)aem^  a>^  iirl  to 

<7rk€taToif  eliTilif  dt/Spd<ri  fiev  6  g  rmv  e^BofLj^ieoj/ra  drwi*  dptfffid^ 

<€<r)(aTo^f  irepTfjicovTa  Se    loywai^ii^j  Set  tzJi;  dp)(T}p  rrj^   ^ri/fetJ- 

<fe<w?  fcaril  ti^v  jjiXiKiav  ir  et?  to  1)9  ^poVou?  Kara^alp^iv  tovtovs,> 

18  § »         Sto    Tti?    /i€J^    ffp/AOTT€*     7r€/3l     T^v     TQjv     ofCTWfcalBcKa    irmp  0 

yXtKiap  av^€vypvt/at,  roi)?  S'  feTrrti'l"  Kol  TpidKopTa[,   fj  pLiKp6v\ 

30  ef    TOfTOur^    yap    aK^d^ovai    re    roh    awp^am    cv^ev^i^    eaTai, 

Koi     7r/>o?      TTJP      wavXap      t^9      rexpoTroiia^      o-vyKara^^ireTat 

1 10  rots'    ')(p6i'(}i^    evfcaipQ}^'     ert    Se    r}    StaBo^f}    rmv    ritcvmp    rol^ 

33  yiip     dpxofiipot^     ia-rai     t^?     aKpLt}^^     idp     ylprfrai     Kara     Xo- 

a6  ^(^/4arof  FAr,  and  P*{corr.*),  dXXti^t  ^iisfiorat  P'  {in  ihe  margin),  awipfAarnf 

r 

the  other  authorities    ||    17  x/>^^of  a^t^r  CtftLV^voi  P^"*  11-  Bk.     ||    irXn^Coi'  BkA  irXij 
M\  multum  William  Ar. 

6  ^  Susem*^  ^^  V  XI  Bk«  Susem.^  |1  raOra  before  FdjTa  M%  untranslated  by 
William 

29  (Ti'fifvYrri'at  P*,  irufevx^'*"  ^'  If  1$  A?.,  IttA  all  other  authori lies:  Wure? 
Susem.  frum  an  earlier  suggestion  of  Ispengers,  see  Comm,  n*  (940)  ||  [^  M**P^»'l  Sepul- 
veda,  transposed  by  Gottling  Su5em,-**to  follow  27  in  ||  30  ro<royT(j?]  roi>T«  11^  P* 
Ar.  and  P*  (corrJ  in  the  maipn)  |[  dj^Mtrot-^ri  M',  djc/mifowrd  p*-*S''V*'  H  31 
-c  <rt<7  >  ieaT«/SjJ<roirrat  Susem.^**  wrongly  following  William  (cimvemtnt)  \\  3a  ratf 
fikv  ^PX^fjJvait  Kidgeway  wrongly:  see  Exc.  It.  p.  567  \\  33  apxoftirj^  F apparently 
{imhotmU  akmes  William)  Bk.  Susem.**^  and  P*(coit.),  perhaps  rightly  |1  ylytrqT<u 
IPP^BkJ,  7^»'TrotPi 


16      ICal  Tf^  TOWTOT*   KtX]   Sc.   TOC    (TW- 

^aTQt :  bodily  growth  has  fixed  limits  of 
time  whicli  it  does  not  exceed  (or  only  to 
a  small  extent).  Comp.  twU  on  v^vuj), 
1^  r*  1337  a  13- 

§  9  38  64^  -niv  h^v  ktX]  In  I^tp,  v. 
460  R  Plato  tixes  the  period  for  procrea- 
tion amujig^t  his  guardians  from  twenty 
to  forty  in  the  woman^  and  from  twenty* 
five  (apparently)  to  fifty-five  in  any  case 
in  the  man.  His  regulations  in  the  Laws 
are  not  consistent.  The  marriage  of  the 
sons  is  at  one  time  enjoined  when  they 
are  between  thirty  and  fifty -five  (j  v.  711  A, 
VI,  785  B),  at  another  time  when  they  are 
between  twenty- five  and  thirty- five  at 
latest  (Vt.  771 D),  Similarly  the  daughters 
are  to  marry  before  the  age  of  twenty, 
but  white  the  earlier  limit  ib  once  fixed 
at  sixteen  (vi.  785  b},  it  b  elsewhere 
raised  to  eighteen  (viii,  833  d). 


In  the  spurious  B.  vii.  of  Aristotle V 
His  tar ia  Ammai.  cc.  5^  6  there  are  state- 
ments about  the  limits  of  age  for  getting 
offspring  in  tolerable  agreement  with  the 
present  passage.  The  limit  is  said  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  sixty  in  the  man,  f<3rty  in  the 
woman,  with  occasional  prolongation  to 
seventy  and  fifty  respectively,  Xenophon 
{O^ffftt.  7  §  5,  cp.  3  §  13)  fixes  the  earlier 
limit  in  the  wife^scaseat  fifteen.  Sus£M. 
(940) 

§§  9,  to  are  treated  by  Prof,  Ridgeway, 
TraftjfitfioHJp.  145  f.,  Dr  Jackson /^>  pp, 
u6—uB. 

*  Vide  quae  disserui  in  Hcrm,  XIX. 
p,  591  srjq, ;  ubi  etiam  exposuit  cur  pror- 
sus  rectc  oUm  Spengetium  v.  19  tA'tc  pro 
^TTo  postutasse  nunc  censeam  '  Quaesi. 
crit.  (dL  p.  414.  The  substance  of  the 
paper  in  Htrmts  is  given  in  Elxc,  n.  p. 
566.     SUSEM, 


i 
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701/     evBifi    rj    j€U€<Ti<;,    rot?    Se    ^Si;    tcaraXeXvMi^V^    tt;?     rjXi- 

35  Kia^    7rpo<t    top    twv    ifiBofn^KOvra    irmv    apid/jLov,  irept   ^€P 

odv    Tov    7r6Te    Set    woieio'dai    rrjv    ci'Jei/ft*/,    etp^rtu'    Tot<r    S^ 

irepl  rrjif  wpav  ypovoi^  Set  yprjt^dat^  ol<i  01  iroWoi  '^pwvrai  KoKoi^ 

Kol    ifvpt    oplu'avT€<;    *^€i^wo^    iroietadai    tt^p    avvavXiav    ravTfiv, 

§  11  8et    Se    Kal    ai/TOi)?    ^Siy    ffetttpelv    wpo^i   rf^p   TCKVo-rrouav   ra   t€ 

40  wapa     rmp     larpmp     XeyopLeva     xal     ra     irapa     t£p     t^vaiKmu' 

ot  T£  *yap   larpol   rov^  Katpov<i  t&p   awfiaToyp   Xeyovaip   tfcaptij^t 

13351*  teal    irepl     rmp    wp€vpLaTmp     oi    <f^vat/coi,     ra    jSopeia    rmp    po^ 

§  12  Timp    irrratvovpTe^    fiaXXop,  woloiP    Be    ripmp    rmp    aeo^rmp 

vwapxoPTcap  fidXtar    <&v>  S<f>€Xo<;  etrf  ToI<?  yeppm^ipot'i,  iTrKTrrf- 

aaa-i     fA€P     fjLuXXop    Xefcriop     ip    roi^     wepl     t>}«?     iraihopo^ia^;, 

5  TVTT^i  hk  t/capop  <Sei>  etVcti^  ical  pvp.     ovre  jap  f}  twp  adXijrwp 

y^p^aifLo^     e^i'i     wpa^    woXirncrjp     eve^tap     ovBe     Trpo?     vyiecap 

34  yiyyrfffit  Rek  Sasem.^  ||  [r^i  i^Aticfxf]  Spengel  ]|  37  3<r  xpV^^^*^  omitted 
by  n^  P»  An  Bk.  thus  avaiding  hiatus  1|  xp^a&at  M'  P^  ||  dt]  u»  tV  P*  Ar.  Bk.  It 
Cn^Kol  vQv  Ka\Qf  Schmidt  1|  [dit  x/j^fffleu  wj]  Madvig  |1  38  iroi*rcr*at  after  rV 
^uwavXiaiflV^F^Bk.  ||  ff i/i^fit-irf air  Z winger  Bk>  ll  39  *^  II^  ?» Ar.,  8t' P' (fst  hand^ 
a^i  other  aulhorilies  Bk»  and  P  {later  hand)      ||     41  Xiyawn  after  kai^^T  IT*  P*  Bk, 

1335  b  3  ptdXtiTT*  <;a*'>  Koraes  Bk,^  fidkicrfi^  M"  (?),  ^Xitrra  the  other  autho- 
rities and  Bk.  ||  4  juiaXXo»'...Torf  omitted  and  a  lacuna  left  by  P^  (list  hand,  sup- 
plied by  pi)  ]|  Troidfioi  U}  (corrected  by  p*  in  the  margin)  ||  5  -<S«>  Susem., 
possibly  however  it  can  be  understood  from  4  Xcxrioif  \\  oCt€  yi^p  ^  omitted  and  a 
lacuna  left  by  P*  (ist  hand^  supplied  by  p^)  i|  6  Ha  omitted  and  a  lacuiui  left  by 
P*  (isit  hand,  supplied  by  p*)  [I  <>^f  ^P^s  (ik^iar  inserted  after  ct/f^/ou'  by  F  M*  || 
o^5i  Koraes,  oike  U    \\    Tp^  omitted  and  a  lacuna  kfl  by  P^  {ist  hand^  supplied 


(XIV) 
7 


I  m  34  KoToXAvnlvTi*]  On  the  ana* 
logy  of  KOLToXiL/iUf  ir6\ffiotf,  tip^VTiv^  ^Iotopj^ 
Kar6Xvmi  evfivcelov,  crrpaTiot^  Tpufipovi  (a 
crew),  Siifiovt  iroXir«(af,  where  *  break iirg 
up»*  *  disiiolution  '  are  the  main  idcas»  we 
must  render  *  in  the  decline  of  their 
powers,  or  vigour. '  S 0  fttuia  aetaU  Vi c  t* « 
aeiaie  tarn  decrepiia  Lambln. 

38  x,*ifi«v»t]  more  exactly,  in  the 
month  Gamelion  (January  and  February), 
which  derived  its  name  of  wcdding-monih 
from  the  custom ;  Theophr.  Hist,  Plant. 
VII.  I  §  a.  Pseudo-Hippoc.  'KtpX  oj^hptav 
Oit*p-  »i  Kiihn),  quoted  hy  Eaton,  main- 
tains '"  that  the  spring  is  the  most  suitable 
time."    SiiSKM.  (Ml) 

§  11  41  jcaipoi^]  Favourable  condi- 
tions. 

1335  b  I  Tcii  prfp«ia]  That  the  north 
wind  is  particularly  favourable  to  male 
offspring  Is  more  precisely  stated  by 
Aristotle  in  diflerent  passages  of  his 
Historia  Animidmm  and  £k  generaii&ne 


Animalium:  e.  g.  H.  A,V\.  10  f  4»  574 
a  I  Kcd  §opeloit  fih  6xfv6pu¥a  appfPoroKti 
fiSiWtiv,  vorioLs  Be  &ij\ifroKei,    SUSKM.  (MS) 

3  lirwmiffcwrtj  Intransitive,  as  if  njv 
yvutfifjv  had  to  be  supplied  :  attentively, 
Cp-  1336  b  35,  also  Soph.  Jh/,  ■217. 

§  la  4  br  Tols  inpl  riis  iraiSovo}jLCa«] 
Another  reference  to  a  <iiscussion  to  fol- 
low, which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
extant  work :  see  c.  17  §  5  «.  (958).  §  7 
«.  <9(Jo),  §  10  w.  (963),  §  12  I*.  (969),  It 
§5  w.  (862);  vi(iv).  c,  I5§  19  «-  (I355>f 
§  13.  vii(vt).  8  I  23  rt.  (1483).  Also  /ft- 
irod,  p.  49  «.  (41,  p.  51.     SUSEM,  (943) 

5  Bonitz  Ind.  Ar,  168  a  54  ff,  is  in 
doubt  whether  $u  might  be  mentally 
supplied  from  Xe^rr^oj',  or  must  be  added* 
The  sense  is  :  id  iam  nunc  dicendum  est, 
quod  est  TiJir<^  Uavly,     SlJSEM. 

5  oiJrf  Y<ip  "h  ■f*"*'  d8XTiT«»  Kf X]  Comp. 
Plato  Ae/y,  III.  404  A  (Eaton)  and  betow 
v(vm).  4  §  1  «.  (1004),  §§  7—9  If.  (1015). 
StJSEM.  IMi) 
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Kol   TCKPowotiav,    ovT€   ff    BepairevriKr}   xal    fcdieoTTOPfjriici}    Xiav,  (XIV) 
§  IS  dXX'    ij    fjiiaf}    rotrrayv*     TreTromjfiivTjv    fieu    ovv    €^€iv    Bel    ri}p  (p-  "6> 
€^t,p^     'rr€Wov7}fjL€P7}V     Bi     wopot^     fii}     ^taloi^,     fti^Se     Trpo?     €va 
to  fiopopj     fitlfl-Trep    *5    rd^P    dffk7}r£p     €^t9,     aXXei     Trpo?     ra^     rmP 
cXevdipoyp    irpd^ci^,     o^oim^    Be    Bet    ravTO    virdp^e^^v    teal    dv- 
!  14  Bpdxn   fcal   yvpai^lv*  j(pt}    Bk   Kai   ra^   iyfcvov^   eTrif^eXitaOai  a 

tSp  a-{i>fidTmp,  fiij  padvfiovaa^  ^t^S'  dpma  Tpo<f>ji  j(pa>fie- 
pa^.  TouTo  Be  p^Btov  t^  pofioderji  wotrjaat  Trpoard^aPTt  Kaff 
15  ^fiepap  TtpcL  woteio-ffat  iropeiap  wpo<f  6emp  d*n'O0epaireiap 
rmp  eiXtjx^Tfap  t^p  wepl  T79  jepiaem^  rifii]v,  t^p  (levroi  Bid- 
potap  TovpaPTiop  t£p  atiypLdrtov  paBv^orepm^  dp^oTret^  Bid' 
yetp'  diroXavoPTa  yap  ^aiperat  to-  jeppmfiepa  tjJ?  exovarj^ 
§  16  oiawep     rd     ^vo^pa     t^?     7179.  wepl     Bk     dirodiireo^^     KcCi  10 

10  Tpo<fyi}^  Tmv  jetmfiipQ^p  i<TTw  POfio^  pLjjBep  TrewTjpoiifj^pop 
Tp€<f>€tPt  Btd  Be  ttXt/^o?  T€Kva>P  rj  Tflft9  tSp  iBwp 
/cmXvet     p,r}B€v     aworideadat     r£p     ytpofiepaip '      wpitrOai     yap 

by  pi)  [|  OyetoM  M'F"*  ||  7  Gipair^vuic^  M'  and  apparently  P*  (ist  hand,  cor- 
rected by  p*)t  £uru  ittdigfns  WiUiam  |j  irojifoiroiiTTuri;  M*  and  P*  (ist  hand,  cor- 
rected by  pi)^  maii  kabem  WDIiam  ||  8  Ix*^^  omitted  and  a  laaina  left  by  P* 
{ist  handp  supplied  by  p*)  ||  9  li^a  •  •  Suscm.**'^,  ^  as  a  gloss  by  corr*'  in  the 
margin  of  P  and  Scbncidcr  Bk-*;  but  iry^w  should  be  understood  ||  n  Aev- 
Bip^*  PF,  i\iv$€piur¥  the  other  authorities  Bk.  Suscm.^''  ||  rairni  n»P*Ar.  Bk. 
II  jral  omitted  by  11"  P  Bk.  K  n  iyy^ovt  P*  Aid.  ||  16  rart  tlKTixoian  PAr, 
Susem.**^,  perhaps  rightly  11  18  dwoXd^wra  M'^  ii«'oXo/9drro  P  and  perhaps  Ar,  [| 
ytvl^tpa  n*  Bk.*  ||  19  it«l  added  before  rd  by  11*  Bk.  ||  20  yepofiivwv  ?*,  yenrui- 
fUvujp  V^M  ymif^vfin'  M'Bk/''*  yiywapUrwi^  11''' Bk.*  ||  11  4hf  added  after  riiattaif  by 
II''P*Ar,  Bk.  and  P*  (margin),  ^4y  m^  ?Scaliger,  Schomami  <7r.  Ali.  n.  p.  517 
ff .  ( I )  restores  the  pas&age  thus :  riKViav  [ikw  ^  rd^tt  rCfv  i^Qv  Kfa\{>^  iLi^iv  drorlBeffOat 
Tww  ytyvotUt^wi^)  dfplff^ai  7*  det  ||  i0pQv  P  P*^  S"*  L*  C*^  Ar.  j|  11  nmkmj  ?«•*■*  S"  V* 
Ar.  Aid.  Bk.  and  P'  {cotr^X  KuX^oi  apparently  P'(ist  hand),  perhaps  rightly,  tcbiKO^ei 
Susera,|  jcoX^5(with  preceding  fiv)  Schlosser  Jj  ytvopL4Pu»  Koraes  (who  docs  not 
reject  yfiftni9fnlvu3v),  yeyvui^ww  Scaliger,  yivofd»ii»  M' P*  Bk.*  Suscm  J  in  the  text, 
^tYifo^/Kt^  n'  P*  Bk.i  II  utpladai  F  Ar.  P^  (margin)  and  P^  (corr.*),  i^P^ff^cu  M\ 
hpiae^wai  pi  (tst  hand),  tVitT*"  P***  II»  Bk.  PMcorr*  in  the  margin)  and  P»  (ist 
hand,  emended  by  corrJ),  iltpia^ta  Spcngcl    ||  ykp}  yoD¥  Koraes,  ye  Schomann 


§13  10  "If  any  word  is  needed, 
read  w&rotf^  but  Iva  refers  to  w6pws 
with  quite  sufficient  clearness.  Similarly 
V(VUl),  4.  2,  1338  b  15"  (Ridgeway). 
Comp.  however  Quaes/,  irii.  co/L  P«  415.^ 

§  14  14  irpo<rra{airr%  icofl*  i^^pc^ 
Tivd....i6  Ti|uJ¥]  Plato,  too,  Laws  vn 
7«y  E,  prescribes  in  spite  of  ridicule,  ipm. 
yiXum  <ppd^f^if^  that  when  enceinte  the 
wife  sliouid  ta.ke  walks  assiduoui^ly  (Ea- 
ton),    SUS£M.  (94&) 


15  diroOfpairtCav]  The  force  of  the 
prefix  is  similar  in  d^fxnTioOff&au,  lo  dis- 
charge one's  conscience*  Here,  *  to  dis- 
cbarge ber  service/ 

18  JliroXttwma]  Prof,  Ridgeway  takes 
this  to  mcau  tlmt  the  foetus  is  a  drain  on 
the  woman's  strength ,  just  as  plants  draw 
the  good  out  of  the  ground;  r^i  sc«  iw 
yatrrpl  ix'^^^^V^' 

§  16  It  c»pCa-ftu..<,  13  wXijOot]  How 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  was  stated  ir. 
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Set    Tt}^    retcvoTToiia^i    to    7rX^0o?>    iav    Si    rta    yit^ijrai    wapa  i 
raiha    tTvyhvacrdivrmv,     wplv     aiadrjaiP     iyyeveadai     koX     ^mijif^ 

7$  ifi,7roi€ia'0ai    Bet    r^t^    afiffXt^xTtP'     to    yap    oartov    xai    ro     /ii) 

§  i«  himpia^vov   Ttj    ala-Sjjaei   Kal   ra!    ^rjp  ear  at.         iweX   S'   ij   piv  ^ 

^PX^l    '''^^    ijXf^ta?    avBpl    xaX    jvpaLKv    StoJptcrra*,    ttotc    ^PX^' 

tj$ai    Set    T^<?    (Tvfei/few^,    Kal    woo-qp    'xpovov    Xeirovpyelp    ap- 

porrei    wpo^    r^Kvo'Trodap    mpiaSto,     ra    yap    twi^    Trpetr^vriptap 

30  cfcyova,    KaOdirep    ra    tcUm    peeoripatv,    dreXtj    ylpirac    Koi    roh 
awpatri    teal    rah    Stai»otat9,    ra    fie    rwv    yeyijpafcoTmp    daQevrf, 

fl3  M  mAr.  mnd  P*(ist  hand),  ^^  P»'»fPBk.  and  P*  (corr.  in  the  ma^n)  P* 
(m  later  band);  so  Spengel  j|  ^4  mrvbwiff^tiffu^  Spengel  Suscm.**' from  a  misuse 
of  William's  translation  aliqmbMS,.,famHnaHs^  <^tCHf>'  <rur3ua<rtf^rrwi'  ?  Konies  | 
15  M^  omitted  by  H' P*  H  18  StT]  xph  n»P*Bk,  H  ^if«a»J  M*  and  P>  (tst 
hand,  emended  by  corr.*)  IJ  30  #tol  inserted  after  xuffirtp  by  V,  it  sicut  et  iunwmm 
(William)  is  nn  accurate  translation  ]]  t4  omitted  by  M%  possibly  by  F  ||  tu» 
omitted  by  P*  li  31  yif/xurirdrTwr  M'  and  P*  (ist  hand,  corrected  in  the  mar^n 
with  7p.  prefixed) 


6  §  12  :  &ee  nn.  (109,  11 1}^  also  ii.  7  §  5 
i«.  (536).  Plato,  too,  Kf^.  V  460  D,  461  c, 
orders  exposure  in  the  case  of  weakly  or 
defonned  infants  of  the  guardian  class  (as 
was  remarked  n.  140),  and  in  the  cai»e  of 
conception  occurring  where  the  law  or 
the  magistrates*  orders  have  been  in- 
fringed, ab>rtion,  or  (presumably  if  this 
has  been  delayed)  exposure.  Indeed  he 
goes  further  than  this  by  condemning 
the  offspring  of  inferior  guardians :  rh  M 
rijy  x^^P^'^^*"^^^  '^^^  ^'  ^^^  iripuff  drd- 

WTfpOV  ^I'lfKlfTCU,  ip  dwOpp^/jfTi^i  T(  Kol  d^l^Xifi 

tcaraKff&foviFiVf  460  c.  But  even  in  the 
Timaais  19  A  his  words  convey  the  im- 
pression that  he  had  not  given  any  in- 
structions for  exposing  the  children  of 
less  quali6cd  parents,  but  meant  simply 
a  secret  transference  of  Ihem  to  the  third 
class  of  the  population.  Under  the  gui!»e, 
that  is,  of  a  mere  repetition,  he  modi  lies 
his  former  regulation  in  this  sense  (sc« 
Zeller  Griech,  Phii.  ed,  4  IL  i.  909  «.  a, 
ed.  3  pp.  771  n,  I,  Eng.  tr.  p.  478  n. 
55.  Susemlhl  Flat.  Phil,  \u  p,  171),  In 
the  Lcnus  (see  nn,  191^  108)  he  drops 
the  preventive  means  of  abortion  alto- 
gether, nor  docs  he  say  anything  about 
exposing  illqgitimate  and  deformed  in- 
fants. Thus  in  the  course  of  his  own  Ufe- 
time  Plato  gradually  attained  to  a  more 
humane  Wew*  In  this  respect  Aristotle^s 
ideal  state  goes  far  beyond  that  of  Lhe 
Laws  in  the  stringency  and  callousnessi 
or  nitheri  10  give  it  its  true  name,  the 


abominable  cruelty  of  its  regulations.  As 
to  exposure,  the  example  of  Spartft  hfts 
again  had  a  determining  influence  on  both 
thmkers.  In  all  other  Greek  states  it  was 
left  to  the  father's  decision  whether  he 
would  expose  his  child  or  not :  but  at 
Sparta  a  committee  of  the  eldest  members 
of  the  Phyle  decided,  ami  in  accordance 
with  their  decision  the  defonned  or  weakly 
infant  had  to  l)e  despatched  to  the  place 
of  exposure  ('A-ro^^ra*)  on  Taygetos. 
Sec  Schomann  p.  170  f.  (Eng,  tr.  156J, 
Cump.  also  Inirod.  p,  53  t,  SusEM, 
(MS) 

Note  that  uip/(T^fti.,,TrX^^ot  is  a  virtual 
repetition  of  11.  6*  la,  1165  b  6  C»  just  as 
0-4  §  1.  1315  b  38  f.  reproduces  1265  a  ij^ 
in  btjth  cases  without  the  conventional  ow 
tiffffvai  rp^Ttptof  (Newman). 

23^25!  Here  the  indignation  of  some 
honest  reader  found  vent  in  the  remark* 
able  gloss  on  the  margin  of  P*,  ri  X^yct  i 
Jkujudvcof  To6rot^;  Doubtless  the  same 
hand  which  scribbled  tpXnapti^  ^Xi'o^a^ 
against  t269  b  16,  1171  a  23.  Whether 
from  this  '*  thin  end  of  the  wedge*'  came 
the  gradual  depopulation  of  Greecct  which 
Poly  bins  (xxxvti.  9)  deplores,  is  ano* 
ther  matter.  Cp.  Thirlwall  IfijL  vui. 
463  ff^ 

§  le  2S  Meisterhans  ed.^  p.  18  fT. 
shows  that  XTfrovpyup  is  the  true  Attic 
form.  The  usurping  Xurovpynp  does  not 
appear  Wfore  the  third  oeninry  B.C 
when  this  ft  was  pronounced  as  t,  \f 
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i  17  Sto    xard    rtfv    rrj^    Bimmia^    aK^jpf,     avrt}    Se    itrrtv    eV    roT^  (XIV) 
TrXcwTTot?    tjpwep    rmv    irotijTSp    rive^    elpTjKatrtu    ot    fierpovme^ 
ral^    i^Bo^dat    rrjv    rfKiKlav,    ir^pi    tqv    j(p6paif    top    rmv    wep- 
35  T-jfCopra    irwv,     were    rirrapaiP    fj    wipTe    ereaip    vwep^dWovTa  i% 
Tqv    ^XiKiav    TavT7}P    d^uaBat    Zel    rr^q    €t9     to    <f)av€pop    jep- 
viiaem^'    ri    Si    Xoi'ttop    i/ytete^    X"P^^    ^    Ttpo^    aXX7)<;    rotav^ 
I  IB  Ti^9   airlm  <f>alp€aBat    Bel   *n-oiovp.ivQV^    rtjp    OfiiXiap.         ircpl    Se 
Tt}^   TTpo?    oXXt^p    Kal    vpo^    aXXop^    larta    fiev    dwXm    f^rf    tcaXop 
40  dfm6p.€P0P     <f>aii^€adai    p.7}Bafijj     p^jjSafjLw^f     orav     17     kqX     wpoa-  {p.  1*7) 
ajopevOi}    fTotrt^*     W€pl     Se    top    'xpopop    top    t%     reKvowoua^ 
J33^  a  4dp    T4«?    (f>aivT}rat    tqlovtop    ti    Spwp,    drifiia    ^7jfitov<r$u}    wpe- 
wovarj  7rp6^  Tf)p  dp^aprlap. 
17        yepofiivmp  Sc  t£p  ritcvrnp  ot^trBai   <h€l>  fieydXijp  eipai  Sia-  XV 
<f>opdp    Tfpo?    rrjp    rwp    ^(ifp^dTmp     Svpafup    rr^p    rpoiprjPf    iiroia 
5  Ti^    &P    15.       <fiaip€Tat    Sk     Sid     t€     twp    dXX^p     ^wmp    iTrio-KO- 
wovaif    icai    Sii    twp    iffpSu    ol?    iirtpi^Xi^    iarip    eiu-dyetp    Ttjp 


35  tlif  n^T  but  tSffT*  P^  (corr,*)  ]1  36  tV  ijXtKiav  ravrrjv  omitted  and  a  lacuna 
left  by  P*  ( rst  hand,  supplied  by  p^)  |f  37  vytiat  M'  P*,  ^yttlat  x^P^*'  omitted  and  a 
lacuna  lefi  by  P^  (ist  hand,  supplied  by  p')  \\  38  ttjv  omitted  and  a  lacuna  left 
by  P^  (ist  hand»  supplied  by  p^)    ||    39  koI]  if  n^  P*  Bk.»  perhaps  rightly 

1336  a  3  <i&ti:>  Susem-  Should  it  come  l)cfore  dia^/>4*' ?  ||  5  6i  FP^Ar.,  rl 
U\  Tt  P*II*  11  6  eladyttif  PP*,  dvei*  M' P\  del  ll^Ar.,  Affffeur  Koraes,  irdytt^ 
?  ^usem. 


rovpyloL  was  written  in  inscriptions  of  the 
Rom&Q  period. 

%  IT  33  rmv  ipotip^v  nvfs]  Solon 
J^rag,  ij.  Aristotle  virtually  adopts  this 
theory  of  successive  stages  in  human  life 
at  c.  17  I  15  (cp,  rt.  971),  and  similarly 
ill  /fist,  Attimai.  v.  11  1 1  (v.  14  §  3*  544 
b  ^5  ff:),  17  §  tfi  (V,  10  §  3,  i^i.^  a  J  fl",), 
VI.  16  §  I  (t7  i  If  570  a  30  f,);  comp* 
ViL  I  I  I,  581  a  M  if.»  ViL  13  (vti.  Jl 
§  I,  588  a  8  ff.  quoted  in  the  ScAaha  to 
Aristoph.  Birds  494).  Compare  Hippocr. 
quoted  in  Philo  w€pl  KotrfsowOitaT  p*  71 
Pfeif.  and  Censorin.  Di  die  nataH  [4  (J.  G. 
Schneider),  Congrevc  remarks  that  in 
Khet.  n,  14  §  4,  1390  b  11  L  the  forty- 
ninth  year  is  more  precisely  given,  not 
the  fiftiel^h  as  here.     Suskm.  (947) 

36  Tris  its  T^  ^vtpdv  yt¥y^w*m\ 
This  means  that  if  any  license  is  taken, 
there  must  be  recourse  to  abortion,  so 
that  no  child  is  burn.  The  key  is  fur* 
nished  by  Mfp,  v.  461  C,  /tiij^'  d%  ^j 
iK<l>4peti'  KuijjiMi  fi7}54tf,  *to  prevent  any 
embryo  which  may  come  into  being  from 


seeing  the  light '  (J,  G.  Schneider). 
Comp.  n,  (946}  and  /nfr&d.  p.  63.  SusEM. 
(MB) 

§18  40  irpo«^Y®P*^  ''^*"'*]  '^^^ 
the  sense  of  ca/i  Tpocayoptijui  sometimes 
employed  Trpo«rriy6pevffa  and  wpoa7ffop€ij' 
ihfv^  though  in  the  sense  of  dawdt^fxai  it 
had  Trpo<r€pQ^  Tpo^ciwov,  and  rpofftpp/j' 
&^v"  (Rutherford).  Sec  New  Phrym- 
I'kus  p.  333  IT*  with  citation  of  [Dem.] 
Adv.  Boeatum  de  dote  XL.  |  1,  tru-v  rtf 
d^Xi^Qt  Tpatr 070^^5^*  Comp.  t.  13.  3, 
1259  b  13  (Tp<Kr»776p€U(rf),  and  for  the  use 
of  irAfftt*  Soph.  Track.  550  f.  ^^  TAffit 
^c  'H/JoxXJTf  ^^s  <aXi7T)CH  ri\%  v€<imipai  y 
df^p  (i>aramour}. 

c.  17  Treatment  and  food  of  children 
during  infancy. 

§  1  1336  a  3  otRrOai...  5  av  fl|  "Our 
next  care  must  be  for  the  proper  quality 
of  the  nourishment^  since  mucli  depends 
upon  this,  ajs  we  are  bound  to  believe,  for 
the  thriving  of  the  bo<iy.  '*  Comp.  Plato 
Rep,  III.  4O4  B  ff,,  Xenophon  De  Rep, 
Lac,  1%%  (Eaton).     SusEM.  (940) 
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§  3  oUeia     roU    trwfULatv,     dotvoripa    8e     Sid    ri    voarjfiara.       eri  i 
£e    fcal    Kip^aei^i    oaa^    ipSe^erai    trote'urffai    rfiXtfCovrtav    avft- 

10  4*ip€i^  *rrp6<;  Sc  to  fLfj  Biatrrpicfieadai  rd  fUXf}  Bt  airaXo* 
TJira  j^murai  ical  vvv  €Pia  tqxp  i6vwp  opyduoi^  rial  fitj- 
^aviKOi^t  a  to  awfia  wotel  rwv  roiovrmu  dtrrpa^e^,  av^ 
<f>€p€t     3'     €vdm     xal     irpofi     rd     '^v^ff     (rvpedi^eiu     itc    fi^iKpwv 

14  7ratSoi>i'*     TOVTO    jdp     xal    wpo^     vjietap    Koi     'Trpo^    waXefJUtcd^ 

1 3  "rrpd^et^    eif^^pTjaTorarov.       Bio    Trapd    iroXXoh    i<m    rdSv    fiap- 
ffdptop     €6o<:     roU     P'Cp     €49     worap.op     diro^d'rrreip    rd    yevo' 
fjL€va    [^t'XP'^^]*    '^^^^    ^^    o'tciirao'iia    y^v)(jpop    dp/rri<r^uPj    olov 
KeXrot?.        irupra     yap     '6<ja      hvparop      i0i^€ip^     €v0u^     dpj^o^t 
^ivmp      ffiXrtOP      p>€v      idi^eiv,      €k      irpoaaymy^s      8*      iOl^etp* 

10  €v(PvT}^    Be    rj    rmv   iralSmp    If  tv   Bid  BepfioTtjTa  wpo^    Ttjp    r^p 

7  ir\7t0i&ovira^  Vettori  Bk.,  probably  right    11     8  KooTj/iara]  irw/xaro  P*'*  L*     || 

9  Tri\iKo6rovs  SvLsem.^'^t  famii/iaj  WiUlxim,  rrfKixouTittr  ?  Suscm.,  -rrfXiKo&rta  P*-*  L'     U 

10  itatpip€<r8ai  M'  and  P^  (corr,^),  ^ai>4p&ai  P*  {tst  hand),  difimert  William,  a»a- 
vrpi^t<F0ai  other  authorities  and  P*  (in  the  margin,  with  yp,  |>refixed)  ||  dvaX^- 
nrra  M'^  iirXAnTTa  U}  \\  14  vp6%  before  iraXe^ur^f  omitted  by  M*  F*  ||  16  roTtl 
rCtp  M*  P*  II  ytvhfutm,  Susem*,  ytr¥<a^tva  Scaligcr,  yuf^p^m,  M' P*  Bk.*  Susem.* 
in  the  text,  yiyv6fjA¥a  IP  P^  Bk.^  ||  17  [^^x/'^i']  Susem.  ||  ^^v)(P^  after  {rxfrafffta 
P*  and  P*  (corT*')»  ptucpAv  the  other  authorities  and  Ar.  Bk,  |1  d^irurxf  ir  Ek.  Susem.^ 
and  !'*=*(?)«  Arlffx^iP  P*  (i^l  hand),  6pkTnJX'^i¥  P*  ||  18  fi/^nt...i9  iffl^a^  omitted  by 
pi '«  vjb  yb  L»  H  apxofiiyut  V^^  Aid.  Bk. ,  dpxofj^iifotfs  ?  Sy tburg,  dpxlit^&otf  ?  Spcngiel  H 
19  iK,,JBi^etM  omitted  by  Ar.    |)    lo  ^d  <rj}i'>  Jackson 


8  «ioLVOT^]  Plato  Laivf  II.  666  a 
forbids  iiidulgencc  in  wine  before  the 
eighteenth  year  (tiotiling)*  Com  p.  //tsf* 
jHtm.  vn.  11  I  z,  58S  a  5  ff.  (Eaton); 
IJe  Somm  c.  3  §  ^  457  a  4  E,  §  14,  1+  ff. 
SusEM^  (900)  Cornp^  L.  H^  Morgan 
Ancient  Sacidy  p»  15  (Ridge way). 

§9  9  iCiVt]<rfiS...,'rr)XiicovTwv]  *'Ali 
the  exercise  possible  at  that  early  age." 
So  also  VhXoLaws  vii.  789  E  IF.  Slt^em. 
(Ml) 

Thi*  passage^  says  St  Hilaire,  is  the 
first  germ  of  orthopedy*  Camerarius  un- 
derstood It  of  cradles  and  swaddling 
clothe  (cp.  Plato  /.  c,)\  Vettori  of  irons 
to  straighten  the  crooked  knees  of  chil- 
dren»  xerperastra  as  Varro  calls  them  L.L* 
IX.  5.  M.     St;sKM.  (9S2) 

§8  15  Bid....  18  KiXxots]  The  same 
thing  is  said  in  an  epigram  first  published 
by  Brunck  At^i.  vtt.  fn^L  111.  p.  150 
XXX  J  I,  l^afKTaX^oi  KeXroi  ToraMV  N^A""*' 
'Pi^^  I  T^Kv^  ntXorrci^otMrtt  Kttl  01/  irdl^t  dvX 


(TeMJ^y . . , ,  j  o(hr w  ykp  y^ttrroa  ^pot  fOoi^^  Tp(p 
y^  iffaBp^ff-ff  \  KtKpi^iyov  Xovrpwair  iXey^t- 
yd^av  worafMtot.  and  by  Nonnos  Di^nys, 
xxuu  95,  xxxvi.  5  (Gottling).  Further 
compare  Strabo  ilk  165^  Galen  repl  iyi* 
eivwr  I.  T.  VI.  p.  51  Kiihn,  and  Kapp 
Aristat.  Siaaispaiiag.  p.  113  (Eaton}. 
Galen  however  calls  the  people,  of  whom 
thifi.  is  told,  not  Kelts  but  Germans.  See 
on  this  point  il*  9  8  7  with  A^He^  p*  534 
and  n'(vii).  a  §  10  w.  Comp,  Airther 
Verg.  A  en.  IX.  003  f.  There  is  a  similar 
habit  amongst  the  Beloochees  (Ridge* 
way).     Susem.  (§53) 

§  S  10  Sui  A(ip|x^n|T«i]  Aristotle  thm 
assumes  that  the  vital  heat»  which  by  its 
gradual  but  serious  decline  causes  old  d^e, 
and  by  its  extinction  death,  graduidly 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker  from  the 
moment  of  birth,  so  thatk  is  most  largeJy 
found  in  the  embryo  and  the  new- bom 
infant,  and  in  animals  generally  so  long 
as  they  are  growing,  b^i^us^s  growth  is 
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yjrv^pwp  a(TiC7}iTtP*  § 6  a  34  < tA^  Se  Siardcei^  35  rwp  iraiSmv  Kara  roif^  {XV) 
<xXavdfiov^  ovx  opdm  awayopevovaip  36  ol  KmXvoprt^;  iv  roU 
<v6fiot^*  avfi^^^povci  yap  Trpi?  av^trip,  37  yiverai  yap  rpowov 
<TLva  yvp^vaala  to*9  ampLaaiv*  rj  yap  38  rov  irvevp^aro^  xdOe^ci 
<woi€i  Trfv  lo-x^^  Tot?  irovountv,  a  39  cvfL^atmi  teal  rot<s  irat- 
< hioi<;  htaT€iVQ^€voifS'>  I  i  7r€pl  p^€v  ovp  TT^p  wpwTT}v  avfi^ipet,  woul' 

51  o'dai    Tijv    iirtpAXeiap    rotavTTjp    re    xal    rrjp    raurj}    TrapaTrKi}' 
alap*     rifp     S'     i)(Ofi€Pf}p     ravrr}^     rfKiKiaP     piixpt'    Tripre    er&p^  4 
rjv    ovT€    wm    Trpo^    ftABTjaip    xaXtti^    ^X^^    irpocay^ip    ovBefilap 

a 5  ovT€  TTpo^  dvayKalov^  ir6vov<:^  owniH  fii^  rifv  av^T^ciP  e/t7roSt- 
^tiiiTiPy  Bel  [5e]  Tocrai/Tiy^  rvyx^^^^^  Kip-^^^m^  Sore  Biatf^evyeiv 
TTjp     dpyiap     rmp     o"Ci)/i(iTCi)i/,     tIjp     ')(^pii     7rapa<FtC€vd^€tP    /cal     St 

§  s  aW(DP  TTpd^emp  Kai  Bt^  ri^  iratBia^*  Bei  Sk  Kal  xav 
TraiBtdi^    eli^ai    fn^re    dpeXevOepov^    /Ltrjre    iwiTTOPov^    ^V*^^    dpei* 

30  ^€pa^,     Kal    wepl    \6yo>p   Se    teal    fjLvffmPt    TTotou?    riuafi    dfcovetp  5 
Bel  Tov?  TifKt/covrovq,  cVf/A^Xi?  earm  roi^  dpxovu'tv  069  KaXovirt  (p.  laS) 
watSopop^vs.      irdma    yap    Bel    ret    roiavra    TrpoaSoTroielp    wpo^ 

33  Ta^    va-repop    Starpt^d^*     Bio    Tii?    TratBi^^    elpat    Bet    Ta<:    ttoX- 

§  fl  X^^    /it/2T/(ret9     TO* J'     varepop     airovSaa-op.ipmp.       fas     64     SuiTd-  fl 

l33<Sii3f — ^39  34  tAi  H  BtArdfftit...^g  Stamvotidwat  transposed  by  Su&ein.  to 
follow  -J  I  a&KTfair,  sec  Introd,  p.  89  H  35  xbitA  Vy  jccU  II  Ar.  Bk.  [|  roi^t  omiued 
bylPP^Bk,     tl     38  iTDi'olJirtJ'J  irj'eiS^offt  Ridgeway 

11  irpun-ijii^  <i7Xi(ffa»'>^  ?Spengei,  Schmidt  would  transpose  23  i\KiK.i<Lv  to  this 
place;  but  it  can  just  as  well  be  understood  |l  23  t^  T-awiy]  rot-f  rat>r|^  V*  and  P* 
(coiT.]>  Tai>T^  P*'*  L'  and  P*  (ist  hand)  ||  13  ^xq^v^v  P»  S^  V^  and  P*  (con.)  j|  14 
ijf']  /«  ^i*a  William  ||  ad  ^  omitted  by  II'  F*'*  Bk-,  but  it  should  perhaps  be  re- 
tained II  19  d^oj'  inserted  before  k¥t\^\^i^v\  by  P^  ||  31  to^  omitted  by  !*<•*•< 
V**  and  perhaps  by  S''    U    33  h,h   <irrti>    ?  Su&enL     (J     34  inroi^ao-Oj^Fwr  Koraes, 


conditioned  by  vital  heat.  Comp.  FrobL 
IIL  7,  XI.  i4t  Z'tr  Iuv€niu(€  ttc,  cc.  3,  4 
(Eaton).     SusEM.  (SM) 

§  6  36  ol  icwXi&ovTCt  Iv  Tatf  y^fioif] 
Plato  Laws  vn.  791  fc  ff.  (Camerarius). 
StJSEM.  (955) 

38  Dr  Jackson  defends  To?r  TiW'oCeri 
by  an  appeal  to  Darwin  On  ike Exptessiou 
of  the  Emotions  ^^,  148,  1^6,  184. 

§  4  ^3  ti^xpk  wIvTi  fri0V]  Plato  how* 
ever  in  the  Laws  vti.  793  L  ff*  makes  this 
second  sitage  of  education  extend  from 
ihe  third  to  the  sixth  year  (Eaton)*  Still 
this  deviation  is  not  material,  since  Aris- 
totle makes  education  proper  begin  with 
the  seventh  year,  §§  7—15*   SusEM.  (&5fi) 

%%  Kal  Sbd  Tfis  iratSCat]  Plato  /.  c. 
proposes  for  Ihis  age  a  kind  of  Kinder* 


garlen  under  the  inspection  of  the  nurses 
(at  Tpo^o<)  who  for  the  most  j^art  leave 
the  children  to  invent  their  own  games 
(Tai^tol  aiJ'ro^L^ic)j  but  prevent  them  from 
growing  too  angry  over  them,  the  nurses 
themselves  being  under  the  control  of  a 
female  Board  of  Inspection.   Susem.  (957) 

§  B  30  ital  TTipl  Xii^wv  H  Kal  jiti'Owv] 
Comp.  «*  (970),  and  g$  7 — 12  in  regard 
to  the  reuW^MOi :  above  c.  16  g  11  n. 
(943),  c.  11  §  5  #f.  (86?)  with  notes  (960, 
963,  969),  and  Inirad.  p.  51  f.,  aI»o  vi(iv). 
IS  i9«'  (J355),  8  i3»  vn(Vi).  8§  ai  it. 
(1483)*     SUSEM.  («1I6) 

33  Sbd  rdt  ira«£idf  . .  34  inrovSacro- 
pivwv]  Co  nip,  Plate*  Laivs  K  643  n  C 
SUS£M*  (95B) 
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a-*v       ol       KinXvoFTcs      cv      T015       vo|JiOiS*       o^fL<^ou<ri      ydp       irp^       a.<i|tj- 

«r%v*       ^vtTOL^      ydp       rpo-irov       rivd      Yu|ivcLo-£a      xols      o'ttpAo^iv'       i)       yi^ 

Tov        irvfvfjtaros         KaSffis         irottfE         -ri^v         ttrxiiv         TOi«         irovovo-iv^        A 

§  T  0-v|JLpa(vf t  Kal         roli         iratSCokS  SiaTfLVO^f voiv.  i*Trt(TfC€7rT€0U     Sff 

40  rots'    TraiBopopLOif;    ttjp    rovrtav     Stayttsyip    t^v    t     aXkrjv^     teal 

oTreiXf    ort    rjtcio'ra    fiera    BovXwv    larai.     ravriju    yap   rrfp   tJXt* 

i336bic/aj/,    fcal    li€xpi    TUip    iwra    irmv^    dpajKotop    otKot    tt}p    rpo- 

(f>f}p    €-^€iP.      cvXoyop     ovif    diroXavetp    wwq     rmp    aKouapArtav  j 

g  d  xal  Twp   opafiaTmp   dpeXevffepiap   Kai    T7}XiKovrov<!;   Svra^.     oKo>^ 

p^€P    ovp    ala-)(po'koylap    ex    t»}?    TrdXeo)?,    wairep    ri    akXo^    Set 

5  TOV    vopto0€T7jp    €^opi^€ip    (cV    TOV    ykp    ci/^e/jw^    Xeyeiv    orwvv 

rmv     al<T')(pmp     yw€7aL     teal      to      'Trot^lp     avpeyyv^),     fidXiOTa 

p,ip     OVP     €K     TWP     P€Wlff     OTTW^     p^^T€     XcyitJai     fl1]T€      dfCOVCt)lTt      ^7}' 

%9  hep    roiovTQp,      eap    Si    ri^     ipatprfral    ri    Xiymv     ^     irpdrrtap 
d7rfjyop€vp.ipov^     top     fLh     iXevffepov     pLipra>     Bi     KaTafcXiaeQi^ 


4 


tnrovdaffOfiLdvutv  or  tnrovHairOrfaofihuv  T  apparently  {studertdontm  William)  and  perhaps 
At.  (quae  posim  ieric  sunt  /adenda),  ffvov^off^rfirofiiniiP  P*,  <rrakr5a^o^Mw  M'  P'  H* 
Bk. ,  trToifSaff^drtay  Ridge  way 

39  5iJ  Susem.,  3^  Til  Bk.  Suscm*'  In  the  text 

1336  b  <7-^ii'=>  fttxP*^  ?  Susem.,  hxii  see  Boiiitz  In  J.  Ar.  109  b  44  ff.  ||  2  dro- 
\a^ti¥  V  (absuffur^  William)  Susem  J'',  av€\auv€LV  H- P*  Bk.  ||  3  dceXrv^fp/ov]  T«Sr 
ai-fXei/tff/MJr  P«  L*Ar.  Aid.  Bk.^  and  P^  (rst  haod),  rQv  aytXtve^play  P*  (corr,)  ||  4 
uffwepl  tliTfp  Lambia  Bk.*,  wrongly  El  Ti  after  uK\q  (so  avoiding  hiatus)  H*  P*  Bk,  || 
7  ^iv  oifv]  ii  Susem. T  approved  by  Schmidt  ||  S  S4]  &^  Susetn,»  ni»  odr  Schmidt 
(with  colon  after  11  x^P^)  9  anryoptu/tt^coj']  rijv  dwtiyopfVfifytM  II^P*  Ar,  Bk*     |] 

iXtv&ipov  -c^v>  Koraes 


§7  4]  5tv  -{JKurra  ^urd  8aiSXuv  fcrrak] 
Cum  p.  S  9  n.  (962).  Here  then  Amtotle 
refuses  to  adopt  the  idea  of  common 
games  for  chiklren,  in  which  the  children 
of  atitfns  and  slaves  of  this  age  also  take 
partj  as  was  proposed  by  Plato,  here 
again  the  more  humane  of  the  two,  and 
briefly  mentioned  in  n.  (957),  His  refusal 
is  on  the  ground  that  by  means  of  these 
infant  schools  Plato  Ijejjins  the  public 
education  as  soon  as  the  third  year  has  l»een 
reached,  while  he  follows  the  Spartans  in 
poslfHjniog  it  to  the  seventh  year  :  see 
Schdmann  p,  271  (Eng.  tr.  p,  2o6|, 
Further  see  §  5,  w.  (958^     Susem.  (9*0) 

1336  b  2  dlXoTov  oCv  dwoXaviiv  ictX] 
This  and  the  two  following  sentences  with 
the  double  use  of  pUv  oSv  gave  occasion  to 
many  critical  doubts,  for  which  see  Bonitz 
JmJ.  Ar.  540  b  «i5  fif.,  Vahien  Potties^  p* 


190  f-,  Busse  op,  €,  p.  i8»  Susem ihl  Qan^st, 
crit.  t'ifiL  p.  416.  Unquestionably  diro- 
\av€w^  which  Willicim  of  Moerbeke  mis- 
took, not  only  here  but  in  1335  b  18  and 
^^^^  b  31,  for  aiiro\a^€t¥  (in  pronuncia- 
tion u  =  if.  ^  =  v),  is  correct  and  meani  to 
derive  influence  of  any  kind,  good  or 
bad ;  Bu&se  cites  BidoiKu  fiif  aTroXadatit  n 
ipXavpov  Isocr.  8,  St. 

§  8  4  &nrt^  TV  oXXo]  With  the 
utmost  vigilance.  A  variation  upon  the 
more  usual  €(w€p  ti  aXXo  which  recurs 
vni(v).  8.  1, 1307  b  31  in  the  same  order, 
warwep  SX\o  ri,  wliich  11'  gives  here. 

7  liitoijwff^]  Hut.  De  recta  nttione  au- 
diendi  c  3,  38  B,  5*^  kqX  StKo^vpdnTt  to«i 
iraio^l  /cidXXot'  %  toij  d^^XijraZf  fV^Xci'C  w«pt- 
A-wrti¥  A^0wr(3ar  wt  iKtlv^v  p,iw  rk  arm 
TttZt  TXifyais,  retrrw*  hk  rocf  XAycjif  ra  i^^^ 
BiaffTpt  tpafAd^taw. 


1  V(VII).  17,  10]  1330  a  35—1336  b  17, 
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lo  jj^ia}fX€POif    iv    rot?    a-vaa-trioi^    [ari/txat?]     KoXd^eiP     xai     ttXt}-  (XV) 
yai^t     TOif     Bi     wp€(T^vT€pou     rij?      '^Xitcta^      rai/Ti/?      arifLiat^ 
"         ap€k€v6tpoi^     avSpairoBmhiaf:     ')(apiv,       hrel     S^     to     Xeycfi/     tl  8 
rmif     TQiQvrwp     i^opi^o/jiep,    <paif€pdp     ort     real     to     0€<iip€tp     rj 

I  '^  np-y^Qv^i  pLTjSiv  /jtrjrc  ayaXfia  fi'^jre  ypa<f>^i/  etpai  roiovrmp 
irpa^€mp  fii^jjaip^  el  p.7}  irapa  riat  tfeot?  rotovroir^;  ol^  teal 
TOP    TmSaafXQP     dwohiBmatv    6    p6^o<;*     Trpo^    Se    Tovrai^    d<f>it}' 


lo  [oTiMiaif]  Biicheler  Snscm.-*^,  rightly  if  dTijAoitt  is  not  corrupt :  iriTtfilan 
or  iwiTtfjL^iretTi  ?Sui»cm.  formerly,  aUlati  ?  Schmidt  who  forther  approves  [jcoi 
x\T77£ur]  Schneider  It  14  iaruj  P'*  Ar.,  i<m  FMMl^  ||  17  wp^i,,^v6fios  omit- 
ted in  F***  S''V*  II  Toikovs  Reiz  Bk.^  [[  wapirja^iv  P*  over  an  emsurej  iipiriaiP 
Koraes 


§  9  II  dri^aif  dv AftiWpoif  1  Meier, 
Dtf  honis  damn,  \u  10^.  understands  by 
this  their  exclusion  from  sacrificial  festi- 
vals in  which  slaves  could  not  take  part, 
that  Is,  from  the  stale  sacrifices  (icpd 
hifJiortXr^)  proper :  for  which  cp.  Bockh 
S/ita/sA.  iK  [K  269  (ed,  5,  p.  198)*  SuSEM* 
(S61) 

n  dvSpairo8<d8Cas  x^i-v]  *' To  punish 
him  for  his  degrading  conduct.'*  Com  p. 
C'  ^^  §  5  ^'  (926)  and  especially  n>  {43) 
on  I.  5  §  8 :  and  in  regard  to  this  whole 
section  c.  1 1  §  5  n.  (863)^  and  more  par- 
ticularly Introd.  p-  51  n.  (3).  SifSKM. 
(M3) 

§10  14  4iri|atXis  ^v  oiSv...i6  }iC^t)- 
<riv]  See  v(viti).  15  §11  ^^(i053),v(viiii. 
7  §  3  «*  (10^4)*  The  magistrates  here 
tnenlioned  are  of  course  the  Wixih^vbp.^ 
as  before;  see  n.  (95H).     Susem.  (9fl3| 

16  irpi|fMV==  scenes,  «.  (lOM). 

As,  for  inslance,  Oionysos,  Aphrodite, 
Priapos»  Eileithyia  (Kapp).  Aristotle 
himself »  it  is  well  known,  traces  the 
origin  of  Comedy  lo  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nysos,  namely,  to  the  improvised  speeches 
added  to  the  choral  ode  by  the  chief 
singer  or  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the 
phallic  songs ;  such  phallic  songs^  he 
says,  were  still  customary  in  many  places 
{^tyofkhfyi  diri  rwv  rh.  0aX\iifi  ^|apxo'*'TW*'), 
/IvA  4  §  14,  1449  a  t  i  ff ■  These  im- 
provised speeches  certainly  contained 
improprieties  of  the  sort  here  raentionai. 
But  that  even  in  the  phallic  songs  pro- 
perly so  called  there  was  often  much  that 
was  positively  indecent  might  hardly  be 
doubted,  even  apart  from  the  specimen 
we  have  in  Arisloph.  Ach*  163  ff.»  where 


Dikaiopolis  sings  a  burlesque  of  one,  as 
he  himself  says  (16  r)*  Other  facts  rela- 
tive lo  this  matter  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  xiv,  6a  i  d — fin  d,  on  the 
authority  of  Sosibios  and  Seraos,  Buth 
writers  mentioned  certain  reciters,  called 
cu/TOfca/33aXat,  who  delivered  monologues 
or  even  dialogues  (^ijafis)  from  the  stage 
crowned  with  ivy  according  to  Semos,  and 
were  at  a  later  date  called 'la/^ot^  like  their 
poems-  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  Ar- 
chilwhos,  n.  (788),  found  similar  iambic 
lampoons  in  current  use  at  the  merry  fes- 
tivals of  harvest  and  vintage,  and  therefore 
in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  and  Derne* 
ter,  which  was  especially  cultivated  in  his 
home  of  Paros  and  her  colony  Thasos, 
where  Archilochos  settled.  Comp.  Homer 
Hymn  to  DimeUr  496,  Paus*  x.  18.  1, 
Sleph.  Byzant.  s.  v.  llipot,  Hesych.  s,  v. 
KA/Sapywj  Wekkcr  A7.  SchrifL  I,  p. 
87  fh  It  was  out  of  this  natural  popular 
poetry  that  he  fashioned  his  own  artistic 
iambic  poetry.  Aristotle  himself  men- 
tions directly  afterwards  (§  ir)  the  re- 
cital of  such  artistic  compositions  (foM/3cn), 
which  certainly  took  place  at  such  reli- 
gious festivals  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  at 
the  proper  season,  probably  in  com  est s 
between  rhapsodes.  For  it  would  appear 
from  the  pseud o- Platonic  Ion  531  a  that 
a  contemporary  rhapsode  might  include 
Ardiilochos  in  his  repertoire;  in  any  case 
his  iamhic  poetry,  on  the  analc^  of  the 
present  passage :  whether  also  his  elegies, 
IS  doubtful.  About  that  time  also  the 
burlesque  epos  and  ils  recitation  by  rhap- 
sories  were  brought  into  vogue  by  Hege- 
mon  of  Thasost  in  contests  at  festivals  of 
this  kind*     Susem.  (9&I) 
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ig  virep    avrmu    Kal    reKpayp    fcal    jvi'aiKwp    Ti^a\<j>€ii/    rot) 9    0€ov^, 

§  11  Tod^   &€    vewrepov^   ovr    ttififfotv    ovt€   Ktufi^Bta^    Geard^    BereoVf 

TTplp     ^     Tfjp     ijXtfciav     Xd^matif     ev     jj     KarafcXtaeo}^      vwap- 

^ei     KoivrnvHif     tjSr}     Kal    f^^drj^f     Kal    rtjf;    dwo    rmif    rotovrwv 

ytvofiepTif;      ^Xa/3??9      d^adei^      ^      iratt^ia      irotr^aet,      Trdvra^. 

§  IS  vvv        piiv        aliy       |v        irapa&po|L]j        tovtaiv         irfirom^^ida         t^v        Xoy^^* 

irpuTov       cCri       Sfi       Siairopi^crarras^       teal       irws        8cr        Kard        8i        t^v 

§  13  wcLpoKTVL         KAip^v        ||j.vi|<r9Tf|A4V         c^         t£va^ica«ov.  i(JCt>?        7ap         OV 

Kafcm^    eXeye     ro    toioQtov    ©coSci^po?     6    Tf}^    rpayfoBla^    viro- 


(XV) 


P*  over  an  erasure),  iat/t  hmninfs  fotf&s  Ar*,  roin  Tp€<T^i>Tcpoi<%  Bsia.'  in  the  maigin, 
omitted  by  IP  U^sA'^  and  the  text  of  Bas.»  \\  tn]  i^Sij  PSusem.,  mm  An,  [Irt] 
Welldon  |]  19  flurwj^  P*'^»  aurdiir  P  M*  II*  ||  koI  yv¥acKi2y  omitted  by  IP  (sup- 
plied by  corr,^  in  the  margin  of  P^),  hence  |ical  yvraiKQv]  Susem.*  ||  rtfioX^Sj^ 
W  P^  II  [rmJt  ^€oi>fl  ?  Suscm.  I|  to  $€T€oy]  &eTrtri<ty  M%  yofio&rrrtTtov  IT*  P*  Bk-, 
<:fl^ai>  iarhv  Jackson,  probably  right  I!  23  AxaO^  M'  and  apparently  P*  (ist 
hand)  |]  wijfr&t  suspected  by  Jackson,  wayrm  ? Suscm*  ||  14  »vv  /x^f  odif,.,ij 
dpayKalav  transposed  by  Susem.  to  follow  35  $vap.eiftiav  \\  17  [fff^j 
...37  ai&Tow]  Bocker  |l  38  itaicwi]  ftoXtof  T  M*  |i  i\€y€  suspected  by  Camcrarius, 
trfftyt  or  ifKtyx*  ?  Schmidt 


18  ItvI  The  word  cannot  have  arisen 
from  ijdyj,  nor  is  it  likely  to  ha\e  crept 
into  the  text.  However  dissimilar,  this 
must  apparently  be  added  to  the  pas* 
sages  in  which  fri  means  iam*    Susem. 

§  11  10  crlr'  ttijjipMv]  See  n.  (964) 
and  M.  (788)  iv(viij.  7  §  6.  Susem.  t9«J) 

2  r  icaTCiitXto'foH!  ti^apfci  ktX,]  The  term 
^^7?  which  recurs  V(viii)*  5§i,  h.  (1019) 
denotes  the  advanced  stage  of  the  banquet, 
at  which  men's  spirits  were  more  elevated 
and  they  began  to  drink  wine  undiluted 
{AkpuToyj :  cp.  Plato  Laws  11.  taj  i  r,  Ath* 
11,  40  a  {J.  G.  Schneider),  Comp.  also 
V(villl,  5  §  8.  w.  ( iai8),  7  g  13  f^  «^  (1067), 
alio  A.  ( 1 1 3).  But,  as  was  remarked  in  /«- 
ir&(/*  p.  55,  KRTdKXunt^  or  admission  into 
ffvefflTtxit  in  all  probnbiHty  commenced 
with  initiation  into  military  service  from 
the  seventeenth  year  onwards :  see  v(  v j  1 1 }, 
4  §  o  Exc.  t.  to  B.  v(viii):  but  when 
recruits  have  a  compulsory  diet  prescribed 
for  ihem  (Exc.  to  B.  v[viii])  they  cer- 
tainly have  syssitja  of  their  own,  anfl  only 
when  their  education  has  been  completed, 
from  their  twenty-first  year  onwards,  arc 
they  admitted  to  the  syssitia  proper,  at 
first  those  of  the  soldiers,  and  allowed  the 


other  liberties  here  mentioned.    St;SEM« 

(Me)  ^    ^ 

^i  Kal  Tr\%  airi  t«Sv  toi^^cav  rrX] 
Plato  on  the  contMry  even  in  the  Larvi 
VI ].  B16  i\  E,  xr.  935  E  wholly  banishes 
comedy  and  I  am  bos,  and  only  permits 
comic  dances  by  foreigners  or  slaves* 
SiJSEM.  (967) 

§  12  35  Wrtpcn'  8'  fmu  1  ^\a  imut] 
Another  [loint  the  discussion  of  which  is 
missing:  see  /tifroti.  p.  49  n,  (4),  p.  53  it. 
(I).    Susem.  (>69) 

g  13  18  OfiiScdpos]  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt  that  Theudoros  is  here  treated  as 
one  deceased:  but  I  fail  to  see  that  he 
is  spoken  of  A^^ei.  lit.  3  §  4,  1404  b  ai  ff- 
as  if  he  were  stillliving  and  on  the  stage, 
as  Zeller  II.  ii,  p,  131  n,  (i)  maintains. 
From  the  latter  passage  it  is  very  dear 
that  he  was  the  greatest  tragic  actor  of 
recent  limes.  Aelian,  F.  //,  xiv.  40, 
relates  a  story  of  the  powerful  impression 
which  his  acting  made  on  the  tyrant 
Alexander  of  Pherae*  Plutarch  mentions 
him  along  with  Polos  as  a  famous  prota- 
gonist actor  in  leading  parts  in  Z><  fmrn^ 
ai»  816  F,  and  with  Nikostratos,  Kallip* 
pidcst  Mymniskos,  Polos  in  Ue  GUria 


IV(VII>  17.  15]  1336  b  18— 1336  b  39. 
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KpLTiq<;*  ovheifl  yap  vmirore  TrapijKeif  iavrov  TrpOEitrafyetv,  ovSi  (XV) 
30  rmif  eirreXmp  viroKpcrmp^  ca^j  olK€iovfX€P{t>v  rmp  Searpmv  ral^ 
wpmrais  dxoai^*  avp^0aiv€i,  S^  rairo  tovto  koX  irpo^  to-? 
rmv  aif6p(iiirmp  ip^iXia^  koX  irpo^  ra<i  rmp  Trpa/ypLartaif, 
1 1*  wavra  yap  arepyop^ep  ra  irp^ra  fiaXXov,  Bio  Set  tcj*? 
y€ot9    wduTa    woielv    ^iua    ra    ^avXa^   fLoXuTra    Be    8<7a    avrmp 

35  €)(€L    17    p,o)(^0rfpiau    t}    Bvap>€U€iaif, 

§  13  bi4  <j/vu  ^€P  ow  ip  irapaBpofirj  rovrciyp  ireiroirffi^Ba  top  X0701/* 
<i5  varepop  S*  i-m^TT^aaprat:  Bel  Sioptaai  p^aXXov^  etre  p^ij  Bel 
<a6  TTpmrop  etre  B^Z  BiairopijaaPTa^i  fcal  wm^  Bel'  Kara  Be  top 
<3r  irapopTa  tcaipop  €p>p^a0r}p.€P  015  dvayKaiOP.>  35  BteXSovTmp  Be  twp 

36  irepTe  It^p   ra  Bvo  p>e^pt>   Tmp    iirra    Bel  Oeoypov^  tjBT}   yt P€a$a^ 

37  Twv  fiafftjaemp  a?  Be^aei  pavBaveiv  avrov^. 
S  15         Bvo   S'   etcrtp  rfXittlai   Trpo^  a^  dpajKOiop  SiT^prjaBai   Trjp  wai-  11 

39  BeiaPj  fiera  tt^p  diro  to/p  eirTa  p,€)(p&^  ij^f}^  fcai  wdXiif  p^Til  rtjp 

49  WfNUfayfiv  P*-*L»Alci  W^  and  probably  P»  (isl  band)  ||  <o<J5ev>,  o^W 
Botbe  (on  TercRt.  p.  619)  ||  30  Bearwy  IV  P*  Ar,  lik,  and  (with  yp.  preiixe<l)  corr.' 
of  pi  in  the  margin  1|  34  Saa  after  avrOv  P^-^  n^  Bk.  ||  35  ^tnF^»€Ltk¥  Tl  Bk. 
SusemJ*^  in  the  textt  mhatsi&ntm  William,  improbitatem  Ar-,  ^M^huo^v  Scbmidl, 
Suscm>'t  8t/0X^p€uiy  Roraes* 

1336b  14—37  14  Tovroi'  P^  and  (transposing  k  before  iv  wupa^peft^)  P*A!d., 
TowTwi^  r  M*  Ar.  and  (transposing  it  before  iif  wafiaSpopc^)  all  other  authorities  Bk*  || 
a 5  ^ibfpiffoi  P**"*"  L*  Aid.  W*     II     16  iTjPCrfro*']  ir jo^rf pose  ?Koracs,  needlessly 

36  ^5ij  omitted  by  IP  wrongly,  [^5i?]  Susem.^  Cp*  1^68  b  ii^  1280  a  6  ||  38  rrjit 
omitted  by  M'  and  P*  (ist  hand,  supplied  by  corr»*  in  P^),  t^'J*']  Susem.*  ||  39  i^exfii 
IV  Bk.  Susem.^ 


Atkgn.  VI,  835  F  (cp.  also  De  Audundis 
Foeiis  18  c).  Demosthenes  De  Falsa  Leg. 
§  146  f,  p.  41S,  4,  mentions  him  atong  with 
another  great  protagonist  of  the  timCt  Ari- 
stodcmos,  with  the  remark  that  both  shone 
in  the  role  of  Sophocles'  Antigone,  but 
did  not  appear  in  the  Ph0€nix  of  Euri* 
pides  J  that  Aeschines  acted  under  them 
as  tritagonist  and  had  represented  Creon 
in  the  Anti^ofu.  In  his  private  life 
Theodoms  appears  to  have  been  very 
wild,  to  judge  by  the  nickname  given  him 
no  doubt  by  the  comic  poets  (se«  Hcsych. 
8»¥.  TcXe^'o^f  or  irfXe^o^tt^).  An  idea 
of  bis  habits  may  also  be  gathered  from 
Hesych.  s.  v»  8fo5w/M>t^y  (\tyov  d  kv^ukoL 

T^T  iavrou  wpat  XPV^<'''P^^^^'  See  also 
Hesych,  s,  v.  ^AfnaToSrjtjULOv  ol  KiapuKul  rby 
rpttfjcroM,  ical  QeoSwpoi'  fcal  T^fi.^^J&id»aKTa, 
ihrfw.  Diog-  Laert,  JK  104  calls  him  a 
tragic /fv/:  but  this  must  rest  either  on  a 


false  reading  or  an  error — more  proljably 
the  Latter,  as  Act  1  an  also  calls  him  o  Hit 
Tp^ayi^Uat  TTOiTp^t.  Comp»  also  A  then. 
XI.  481  D  and  Mdneke  Fragm,  Com.  Gr, 
U  p.  513  f,     SUJiEM.  (968) 

§  16  39  jMTii  Tiiv  d(^'  flpi|t...  40  Itmw] 
The  tirst  period  is  to  l>e  wholly  taken  up 
with  gymnastic*  three  years  of  the  second 
with  the  remaining  subjects  of  youthful 
training,  the  following  years  again  with 
severer  bodily  exercises ;  scevjvitl).  3§  13, 
n,  (lOQ^),  4  8  9  «.  [ioi$\  Exc.  Here 
Aristotle  only  partially  follows  Plato  [see 
w«.  (1015^  10  J 6)].  In  the  Republic  the 
latter  divides  the  educational  course  into 
three  parts.  The  first  begins  with  gym- 
nastic, preceded  by  the  narration  of 
mythes,  legends  and  tales,  much  as  Aris- 
totle also  prescribes  (see  %  10,  n.  958); 
gymnastic  is  followed  by  music  and 
poetry  together  with  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic,  imd  certain  elements  of 
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40  a(^'  V0V^  f^^XP*^  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ttiCOiTiP  irmv.     ol  yap  raU  €0S{yfiAai  \ 
hiaipovvre^    ras    ij\i/cia^    co?    iirl    to    ttoXi)    \iyov<Tiv   ov    tcateoa^, 
133731  Bel  Be  rfi  B&aipecrei  rfj^  ^i5<reQ39  iTratcoXovffetu*    Tratra  yap  t€;^i^ 
Kal  watSeia  to  irpoa-Xeiwov  r^?  if>va€w^  fiovXera^  avawXiypovv. 

40  iv  P***-«  S*-  V*  L«    If    41  rajTwt  Murct,  icaXCfS  T  H  Ar.  Bk.*  Suscm.>  in  the  text 
1337  a  1  T^  tpvfftitn  after  /3oy\erai  IX*  P*  Bk, 


mathematicii  generally:  this  lasts  until 
the  scvcjiteentn  or  eighteenth  year.  The 
next  two  or  three  years,  until  the  twen- 
tieth, are  to  be  spent  in  military  exercises* 
The  siecond  course  of  ten  years  for  the 
more  highly  qualified  students  is  in  the 
higher  mathemalics,  pure  and  applied ; 
the  third  or  philo^phical  course*  which 
is  only  for  the  most  richly  endowed 
natures,  lasts  five  years  longer,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  n.  (187)  on  (i.  5 
§  15.   See  /^^!p,  ir.  376  E  f ,  ni.  403  c»  vii. 

5.^4  c— 535  A,  536—537  ^r  539  ^  ff-  ^^ 
the  Lazes  (see  vn,  794  c — 795  D,  809  e 
—813  c,  817  c— 811  D»  cp.  813  c  ff.). 
Plato  prescribes  the  elements  of  gymnastic 
from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  (cp.  n. 
956);  reading  and  writing  from  ten  to 
thirteen ;  music,  singing,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  really  severer  instruction  in 
dancing  and  gymnastic  from  13  to  17; 
lastly,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geo- 
metry, and  astronomy — fio  doubt  itom 
seventeen  to  eighteen.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained in  ff.  {193)  on  n.  6.  5  that  even 
m  the  Laws  the  l>etter  endowed  natures 
were  afforded  opportunity,  after  the  age 
of  thirty;  for  the  same  higher  education 
as  that  furnished  in  the  Rift4Nic  by  the 
second  and  third  courses*  or  at  least  for 
something  similar  to  it     St7SEM.  (dTO) 

40  dt  Y^-  4'  ^^  Kaicttf]  Cp.  c.  t6 
§8».  (947).     SusEM.(«n) 

1337  a  I    irclo-a  >»p  Wx*^    ■  **  ^y^- 


irXiipowv]  Eaton  compares  Pkys,  ii.  Sf  8, 
199  a  15  f.  SXwi  T€  T\  rix*^  "''^  W'  ^*- 

TO  Si  fufi€ir«u:  **and  in  general  it  is  an 
which  either  brings  to  completion  what 
nature  is  unable  to  effect  or  else  imitates 
nature  ** :  on  which  passage  see  Ddring 
e/>.  <-.  p.  81  ff.  Further  comp.  Mc,  Etk. 
1.  6.  15  (i.e.  I.  c.  4  Bk.,  1097  a  5)  where 
we  are  told  of  all  arts  and  sciences  that 
each  seeks  to  meet  a  definite  want,  to 
ivUt%  iTrijyfToOffat,     SusRAi.  (^73) 

**The  context  here,  in  its  reference 
to  education,  limits  the  scope  of  r^my 
to  useful  art.  Useful  art  supplements 
nature  and  at  the  same  time  follows  ber 
guidance.  He  who  would  be  a  master 
in  any  art  must  first  discern  the  true  end 
by  a  study  of  nature's  principles,  and 
then  employ  the  method  which  she  sug- 
gests for  the  attainment  of  that  end  ** 
(S,  H.  Butcher,  Some  As^ffi,  p.  24  r>. 
He  adds:  **in  the  passage  from  the 
Pkysks  also  it  is  probable  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  not,  as  would  at  hrst  sight 
seem,  between  useful  and  fine  art,  but 
betweeti  two  aspects  of  useful  art.  The 
sentence  is  not  quite  logical  in  form,  btit 
the  meaning  is  that  useful  art  on  the  one 
hand  saiislies  tho5«  needs  of  man  for 
which  nature  has  not  fully  provided,  on 
the  other  hand  its  processes  arc  those  of 
nature.*^ 


4 
I 


EXCURSUS   I. 


0*1    EEnTEPIKOI   Aoroi. 

Note  on  iv(viiX  i.  2,  1323  a  22  (687), 

It  would  take  us  too  far  out  of  our  way  to  give  a  detailed  or  perfectly 
complete  account,  supposing  it  were  even  possible,  of  the  meaning  of  this 
expression  which  recurs  in  in.  6,  5,  1278  b  32,  and  in  six  other  passages*. 
Inquiry  has  not  by  any  means  as  yet  disposed  of  the  subject.  The  one  point 
which  has  been  conclusively  established  is  that  in  general  *  outside  discus- 
sions' (or  discourses)  are  opposed  to  strictly  scientific  discussions  (ol  fcara 
ifitkoiTo<fitav  XfJyoi,  IIL  12.  I,  1282  b  19,  see  n.  584).  But  whether  they  arc 
(i)  disciissi&ns  by  others^  or  by  Aristotle  himself:  whether,  in  the  latter  case, 
the  reference  is  to  (2)  Aristotle's  diahgttes  ami  popuiar  works^  or  to  (3)  dia- 
kciical  discussi&ns^  in  Aristotle's  sense  of  the  term  dialectic  as  the  tentative 
solution  of  problems',  in  his  scientific  writings^  and  whether  they  should  be 
sought  in  another  work  or,  as  in  Physics  iv.  la  1,  217  b  31,  in  the  same 
work^:  whether  in  fact  writings  of  any  sort,  or  merely  (4)  oral  contrtn^ersics 
and  exprt'ssiom  of  opinion  are  intended,  must  on  each  occasion  be  decided 
from  the  context,  if  at  alH. 

Now  here,  as  at  fit.  6,  5,  n.  (527  b),  it  appears  to  me  that  the  only 
meaning  which  really  suits  the  context  is  Miscussions  in  daily  life'  or  *in 
ordinary  intercourse,*  Aristotle  appeals  (see  ;/.  689)  to  what  has  already 
become  the  common  property  of  the  ordinary  cultivated  consciousness  and 


*  Nic,  Eth.  L  13.  9,  noi  a  46,  vi. 
4.  1,  I J 40  a  3;  Metaphysics  xiii(M).  1. 
4,  1076  a  18:  Pkyncs  iv,  10.  i,  -217  bji : 
£ud*  £ih^  U  8.  4,  1117  b  ni,  lu  \.  t, 
]it8b34* 

*  See  Zelkr  Phihsophu  dtr  G rite  hen 
II  ii  p.  142  AT,  Thurot  ^Judei  p.  1 18  ff., 
Tegge  De  vi  nc  notkme  diakcticoi  Art- 
stoideae  (Trept  o  w  1877). 

*  See  Boiiiti  Ind.  Ar.  ro5  b  16  ff. 

*  This  is  a  point  quite  righlly  enipha* 
si/cd  by  Vahlen.  But  how  is  ii  con- 
sistent to  say  e.g.  ihat  *  the  division  of 


*  goods  w  hich  follows  has  furthermore 
'been   laid  down  and  explained  in  the 

*  outride  discussions  and  does  not  require 
Mo  be  repeate<l  in  detail  here  *  (cp.  Valilen 
n.  9),  when  Vahlen  at  the  same  time 
in  this  passage  accepts  as  possible  the 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  'outside  dis- 
cussions '  accepted  by  me  ?  And  how  can 
the  supposition  of  a  previous  explanation 
be  got  out  of  the  words  ?  They  contain 
nothing  but  an  apjieal  to  what  is  uni^ 
versally  admitted.     Cp.  n.  (688). 
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has  developed  into  a  permanent  conviction  of  universal  validity;  what  is 
treated  as  a  settled  and  generally  accepted  feet  in  the  conversations  and 
discussions  on  such  subjects  in  educated  circles*.  In  other  words  he  calls 
in  good  sound  common  sense.  Bernays  on  the  other  hand,  Diatoge  d£s 
ArisL  p.  69  fr,»  158  ft,  finds  here  a  quotation  from  an  Aristotelian  dialogue 
and  thinks  that  the  very  lively  fluent  style  of  this  chapter,  which  presents 
a  marked  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  book,  should  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  Aristotle  in  the  main  borrowed  and  transferred  it  from  that 
dialogue,  reproducing  even  the  very  words.  Vahlen*,  Arisioteiische  Auf- 
siitse  ih  [Phil. -hi sL  Sitzungshr.  der  Wiener  Akatl  LXXIl.  p.  5  AT.)  has 
conclusively  shown  how  weak  is  the  foundation  for  this  hypothesis  (cp. 
also  the  review  by  Susemihl  PhiloL  Anseiger  v,  1873,  p,  673  HT),  He  has 
not  made  another  attempt  on  his  own  part  to  clear  up  this  fact,  but  only 
remarked  that  this  chapter  forms  a  complete  whole  by  itself,  which  must 
be  retained  or  condemned  as  a  whole— a  statement  which  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  controvert.  Still  for  a  right  decision  of  the  matter  considerable 
importance  attaches  to  his  pertinent  ohser\'ation,  that  Bernays  appears  not 
to  have  fully  met  the  difficulty  of  the  surprise  we  naturally  feeF  that  for  a 
question  discussed  in  the  Ethics  Aristotle  should  quote  his  popular  writings 
in  preference  to  that  treatise. 

This  difficulty  remains  the  same,  even  though  we  substitute  an  appeal  to 
the  popular  judgment  for  the  appeal  to  popular  writings.  In  the  Ethics  the 
whole  investigation  turns  on  the  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  best  life,  or  human 
happiness?*'  and  that  this  factor  also  should  be  utilized  was  perfectly  in 
point.  In  the  Politics  Aristotle  might  have  done  in  starting  this  inquiry  what 
he  has  done  on  several  other  occasions  (11.  i.  5,  IIL  5  §  9,  7  §  i,  vi(iv).  9  §  2, 
cp.  !V(vijX  12  SS  3.4:  see  mu  133,  545.  584,873,  879,  1289);  he  might 
simply  have  referred  to  the  results  of  the  Ethics.  But  if  he  had  intended  to 
begin  in  this  place  a  fresh  discussion  of  the  question  over  again  in  detail,  and 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  investigation  should  not  merely  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  science,  but  so  far  as  possible  compel  the  assent  of  ordinary  opinion 
with  its  own  peculiar  assumptions  and  prepossessions,  then  at  any  rate,  when 
the  same  subject  comes  up  for  discussion  later  on,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible so  utterly  to  ignore  this  exposition,  to  treat  it  as  so  altogether  non- 
existent, as  is  actually  the  case. 


I 


*  For  Beniays*  proof  of  the  impossi- 
hUity  of  tins  interpretation,  though  ad- 
vanced with  full  confidence  in  its  success, 
can  Ih;  easily  refultKL  And  Zetler  <?/.  dt, 
)l  ii  p.  JJ9  «,  (2)  reads  into  this  passage 
stjincthing  very  different  from  what  is 
there.  It  does  not  state  that  ordinary 
opinion  agrees  with  the  outside  discussions 
merely  in  holding  ihai  mental  gooiis  arc 
required  for  the  best  kind  of  life,  but  it 
says  :^**as  we  lielievemaoy  of  the  state- 
fnenls  current  in  ordinary  conversation 
respecting  the  constituents  of  the  best  life 


to  be  perfectly  correct,  we  should  in  the 
present  instance  make  use  of  them.  For 
one  thing  at  any  rate  b  universally  con- 
cedetl,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  (^oods, 
and  that  all  three  are  necessary  to  the 
Ix^sl  life»  or  in  other  words,  to  happiness, 
Butofcourse  our  agreement  with  ordinary 
opinioti  (^^wTcptiroi  X67ot)  goes  no  farther; 
forlheordinary  \iew  ri^ards  mental  goods, 
i.e,  the  virtues,  as  subsidiary,  whilst  we 
make  them  the  principal  thing," 

*  And  more  recently  Diels :  se«  below. 

'See  Krohn  op,  at.  p.  37, 
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Now  already  at  c»  8  J^  4,  cp,  /;.  {799),  and  at  c.  9  ^  3^  S  7  Aristotle  has 
returned  to  the  position,  that  the  state  has  for  its  aim  the  best  possible  life, 
and  that  the  best  constitution  is  the  one  by  which  the  state  attains  the 
greatest  happiness  (cp.  n.  806).  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  merely 
staled  what  constitutes  the  best  life  or  happiness  without  any  such  addi- 
tion as  "  according  to  our  previous  inquiry,"  and  equally  without  any 
reference  to  the  investigation  of  this  question  in  the  Ethics.  In  the 
second  passage  there  is  a  reference,  but  apparently  it  is  to  the  former 
passagCi,  c.  8,  and  not  to  c.  i  at  all;  see  nn.  (807,  813X  There  is  this  fur- 
ther and  more  serious  difficulty,  that  c.  13  (cp.  n.  872)  begins,  just  like  c,  l, 
with  the  statement  that^  as  the  best  constitution  is  that  which  enables  the 
state  in  the  highest  degree  to  attain  happiness,  the  precise  nature  of  happi- 
ness must  not  be  left  obscure.  For  the  general  character  of  this  transition  is 
not  in  the  least  altered  by  the  fact  that  c.  13  treats,  not  of  the  best  life^  but 
of  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  the  state  in  particular.  But  in  this  the 
non-existence  of  c.  1  is  expressly  implied ;  the  other  course  —of  a  reference  to 
the  results  of  the  Ethics— is  quite  gratuitously  adopted,  and  thus  the  matter 
is  settled.  However  if  the  genuineness  of  c.  13  is  not  quite  above  suspicion 
(see  niL  876,  879,  881^),  there  only  remain  the  other  and  minor  objections  to 
C*  1  in  its  present  place  upon  which  dependence  can  be  placed. 

But  taking  everything  into  consideration!  are  we  to  decide  offhand  that  c.  j 
is  spurious  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  following  chapters  which  is  materially 
inconsistent  with  it*,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  suggestion  made  in 
the  Iniwd.  pp.  12,  15,  48,  that  in  his  oral  lectures  on  Politics  Aristotle  was 
accustomed  to  eflfect  the  transition  to  the  description  of  the  ideal  state  in  the 
very  words  before  us,  however  different  may  have  been  his  procedure  when 
committing  his  thoughts  to  paper.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  before  us  in  this 
chapter  a  portion  of  some  careful  hearer's  notes  which  the  editor  has  inserted, 
although  it  stands  in  no  organic  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Cp.  also  «.  (711).     SUSEM.  (697) 

The  oldest  view  of  this  much  disputed  phrase,  which  implied  a  twofold 
form  of  the  Aristotelian  teachings  had  long  been  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory 
when  Bemays,  in  1863,  in  the  work  already  cited,  put  forward  the  brilliant 
and  attractive  theory  that  the  Aristotelian  dialogues  are  meant.  Subsequent 
writers  were  much  influenced  by  this  theory,  but  very  unequally.  Thus 
Grotc,  who  discussed  the  expression  Aristotle  L  pp.  63 — 75,  not  content 
to  understand  by  it  'discourses  outside  the  subject,'  thinks  a  negative 
character,  dialectic  not  didactic,  is  intended,  appealing  especially  to  Phys.  IV, 
c,  to  w^here  all  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  notion  of  time  are  noticed  and 
traced  out.  For  this  view,  which  is  substantially  that  of  Thurot,  ktttdts  p.  213, 
he  can  cite  Alexander  in  Topica  hiakt^rucm^  hi  irpof  dofai',  00 r  mv  ravvfi  rjj 
irpay^artt^  (the  Topics)  koI  tv  rolt  ^lyroptitoi*,  K€U  tv  roit  f  f ajrcpijeotf,  260  a  24  cd. 
Brandis.     So  too  Simplicius,  ra  t f fcJTCjputa  =  ra  Kown  Km  hC  ivho^oiv  ntpaivo^tva. 


*  On  the  other  hand  this  is  the  very  ut* 
most  that  can  lie  concecicd :  see  w.  (88r), 

*  Fof  the  inconsistencies  which  Krohn 


■ 


thinkii  he  has  discovered  arc  too  deep  for 

mc  to  detect. 
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Grotc  then   understands  the  term   "extraneous  to  philosophy^    (becaui 
dialectical)  to  include  not  merely  oral  debate  but  writings,  whether  Aristotle^s 
own  or  the  Platonic  and  other  dialogues. 

Zeller  also  in  the  third  edition  (1879)  of  his  great  work  has  advanced 
beyond  his  earlier  standpoint,  by  recognising  in  t^tartpntQ^  more  than  one 
primary  meaning.  First,  simply  *  extraneous,'  as  when  applied  to  cr«e<i|rir  Pof, 
I,  5.  4,  1254  a  33 ;  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ol  t^mBtv  Xoyo*,  11.  6.  3,  1264  b  59, 
and  so  unquestionably  used  by  Eudemus  who  paraphrases  Aristotle's  own 
<firopfaK,.,aXX'  oil  jrpot  rov  XoyoF  Phys.  I»  2.  9,  185  b  1 1^  by  <Mroptav  t^Tfftticijv 
Simpl.  in  Physica  85,  a6  Diels.  But  the  word  may  also  mean  *  relating  te> 
what  rs  outside/  and  this  again  may  bear  more  than  one  sensc»  Thus  to 
suit  Phys.  c  TV.  to,  Zeller  adds  the  meaning  (2)  discussions  *that  do  not 
go  deep  into  the  subject/  and  from  Eud,  Eth.  ll-  1.  t,  1218  b  33  compared 
with  Nic.  Eth.  I.  8^  1098  b  10  nm  cV  r^v  Aryo^eWv  ffrpi  aiV^ft  (3)  oral,  not 
writien,  discussions.  Lastly,  he  admits  (4)  that  some  lost  Aristotelian 
writing  of  a  more  popular  character  is  referred  to  in  the  six  remaining 
passages,  including  those  in  the  Pcliiics^  1323  a  22,  1278  b  32. 

In  the  view  taken  of  these  six  passages  we  trace  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  theory  of  Bcrnays,  that  the 'exoteric  discourses*  are  Aristotlc*s  own 
dialogues  :  a  theory  adopted,  in  the  main,  by  Heitz  and  by  Boniti  {Ind.  Ar. 
104  b  44  tT.).  More  recently  this  theory  has  been  vigorously  attacked  by 
Diels  in  a  paper  entitled  Ueber  die  exoUrischen  Reden  des  AriUoteUs  reported 
in  Monatshtrichte  dcr  BerL  Akad.  1 883  pp.  477 — 494,  in  its  turn  followed  by 
a  note  from  Hiotel,  defending  Bernays,  Rhtin.  Mus.  XXXIX*  p.  178  f*  n.  f, 
and  an  article  by  Susemihl  in  Jahrb.  f.  PhiioL  CXXIX.  1884,  pp.  265 — 277, 
Diels  insists  that  the  term  is  a  technical  term  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  and 
holds  it  to  be  indispensable  that  its  meaning  should  be  constant  wherever  it 
occurs.  The  explanation  he  gives  is  'discussions  carried  on  outside  the 
Peripatetic  school/  ra  f(taStv  Xtyo^^wi,  including  such  as  were  customary  in 
the  Academy  or  had  been  held  of  old  by  philosophers  or  laymen-  He 
rejects  the  view  of  Crote  (and  Thurot)  that  the  imperfect  form  or  the  dia- 
lectical  character,  is  intended  by  *  exoteric,*  arguing  that  if  evidence  from 
without  confirms  Aristotle,  in  what  form  it  is  stated  or  how  obtained  is 
not  the  essential  point:  though  doubtless  a  Peripatetic  will  attach  to  it  no 
more  credit  a  priori  than  to  tvdo^a  generally.  Moreover,  if  the  difference 
of  method  is  emphasized  in  the  formula  of  citation,  why  is  not  the  appeal  to 

Xiryoi    ^mXtKTiicoi ?    (cp»    Xoyot    €V<;jf«<p»jMaTiifot*,    4$'  ^  *9)-      Diels    allows    that 

when  contrasted  with  m  kotu  ^tXoao(f>iav  Xdyoi  all  outside  discussions  pre- 
sent a  character  of  their  own.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  rejected:  on 
the  contrary  the  Peripatetics  are  unwearied  in  their  use  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients,  philosophers  and  famous  men,  verses  of  the  poets,  sophistic 
declamations:  but  in  such  Mo^a  we  have  only  the  raw  material  of  know- 
ledge; only  true  scientific  method,  viz.  that  in  use  inside  the  Peripatetic 
school,  can  properly  test  the  alloy  and  extract  the  ore  from  it 

This  view  is  based  in  the  first  instance  on  a  detailed  examination  of  our 
present  passage  and  comparison  with  Mr.  £fA,  L  c.  8,  where  a  similar  in- 
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tention  is  an  n  on  need » 109S  b  9  (rxrwrdov  di  n-cpi  twrris  ov  fiobtiv  «  rot  (rvtxTnpa^ 
afiaroa  Koi  f^  oSc  o  Xf>yofj  dWa  Km  «k  rav  Xtyofitifotv  ntpi  aiJiTyf*  rm  fiiv  yiip 
akrjBft  Travra  avvq.&§i  ra  vnapxovray  r^  di  ^ruS*!  to;(U  dtaiptaifd  rnKrjBf^*  The 
evidence  got  from  the  use  of  terms,  from  popular  or  philosophic  views,  is  to 
be  set  side  by  side  with  the  syllogistic  conclusion  and  philosophic  definition. 
Then  follows  the  threefold  division  of  goods,  as  in  our  Politics  passage* 
Diels  pronounces  it  a  current  Academic  division » famdiar  to  Plato  {Laws  11 L 
697  A,  b),  adopted  by  Xenocrates  and  his  successors,  and  points  triumphantly 
to  the  words  1098  b  16  ff.  wftrrc  icctXi^v  tiv  Xcycitro  itara  yt  raxm^p  rijv  do^tuf 
nakmay  ovaav  tcai  ofAohoyovfxdpTjp  vno  rmv  (jukoa-oKJ^ovirrmv.  '*  Thus  he  has  found 
support  for  his  definition  in  this  old  opinion.  Observe  the  ye  :  *  at  least  this 
dtaiptfitt  is  wholly  recognized' :  the  particle  recurs  in  Pg/.  iv(vil).  i.  3,  1323  a 
24,  while  the  confidence  m  general  recognition  is  repeated  §  5,  1323  a  34, 
ratra  ^iv  XryD^f  ka  <^aiT§p  jrcivrer  qji*  crvy;^fajp'ifcr*4ai'.  That  he  had  the  Ktkics  in 
mind  is  shown  by  the  words  of  1 323  b  39  hipm  <rx''^'5^j  ^^id  by  the  citation 
c.  13.  Returning  to  1323  a  22,  we  see  that  the  emphasis  is  on  kai^wp:^ 
believing  that  a  sufficient  account  of  the  best  life  can  be  drawn  from  much  of 
what  is  found  in  Outside  Discourses,  we  must  now  also  make  use  of  it :  Koi 
}fv»^  here  in  the  Poiiiics  as  before  in  the  Ethics^ r 

Working  on  these  lines,  the  temptation  becomes  irresistible  to  find  a 
parallel  in  the  older  Uterature  for  all  the  pasiiages  where  the  phrase  (or  oi 
t^Btv  \^oi  and  the  tike)  occurs.  E.g.  Alcmaeon  (?  Epicharmus)  is  sug- 
gested as  the  authority  for  the  dichotomy  of  the  soul  in  N.E.  i.  13,  1102 
a  26 J  Plato  Charmides  163  A  for  N.E.  vi.  4,  1140a  3:  Hesiod,  Homer,  or 
the  Sophists  for  1278  b  32  fT.  Thus  Diels  succeeds  in  satisfying  his  own 
postulate  of  a  technical  term  with  constant  meaning,  and  for  consistency  he 
is  bound  to  infer  that  the  anopmi  concerning  Time  in  Phys.  IV.  c.  10  have 
come  down  to  Aristotle  from  his  predecessors. 

It  may  however  be  gravely  questioned  whether  the  interpretation  in  all 
passages  should  be  so  strict,  "With  the  same  fundamental  meaning  the 
phrase  may  have  had  different  shades  of  meaning  in  different  connexions  r 
not  only  is  it  extcrfuil  and  referring  to  what  is  external^  but  in  contra- 
distinction to  ol  Kara  (f^iXotro^iiav  Xoyoi,  it  would  naturally  be  used  for 
HoH'pkilosophical  diseussionsV  What  all  men  say  may  be  a  part  of  the 
i^mTtpiKQi  Xoym  though  it  is  not  necessarily  the  whole.  Certainly  in  End. 
£(h.  u.  I  it  is  just  =  *  what  all  the  world  says.*  And  this  meaning  makes 
both  Polities  passages,  1278  b  32  as  wxll  as  1323  a  22,  more  logical.  But 
on  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  .If eta.  1076  a  22—28,  EmL  Elk.  J  217  b  22, 
and  Physics  IV,  10  it  can  plausibly  be  maintained  thai  the  reference  ts 
not  so  much  to  \*y6itwvn  as  to  something  lying  *  outside  of  philosophy'  by 
reason  not  of  its  origin,  but  of  its  method^. 


1  Monaiiber*  der  BcrL  Akad,  1883,  p. 
480  r. 

^  Suscmihl  yahrb,/.  PkU&t,  1884,  p. 
t67i 

P  Torstrik's  rendering  of  anuthc^r  dis- 


puted phrase  ol  ip  xooff  yi'fp6ti€¥ot  X&yoi 
De  Anima  I.  4.  i,  407  b  19,  is  eae  disfm- 
tatioftt's  quail's  homing  eleganti&rfs  imti- 
tiitre  soUni*  This  at  least  does  justice  to 
the  present  participle] 
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Note  on  rv(vii).  n,  6*  1330  b  26. 

dutrefn^of  yap  ritfti^  rocr  ^rftKOtf  «al  ftucrrffpfiJjnjrot  toif  f7rtT4^€f«*^ip. 

Aristotle  here  recommends  the  older  sort  of  street  architect  tire  on  the 
ground  that  it  makes  it  difficult  for  strangers  who  are  within  to  get  out,  and 
for  enemies  who  are  without  to  attack,  thus  echoing  the  latter  part  of  the 
precept  rrpos  ^iv  gZv  ras  woXf^iear  nurolf  ^fV  ivi^ohov  fivai  xp4^  "^^^^  ^*  tvavrlois 
fivtnr^offoStJt'  ical  ^v^iTfpikriiTrtiv  1 330  b  2,  but  at  the  same  time  amplifying  it, 
in  so  far  as  account  is  taken  of  the  case  in  which  strangers  are  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  escape,  as  for  example  Thiicyd.  ii.  4*  It  seems 
strange  however  that,  whereas  the  case  in  which  the  stranger  or  enemy 
wants  to  get  out  (i)  cannot  occur  until  he  has  first  got  in,  and  (2)  is  excep- 
tional and  comparatively  unimportant,  Aristotle  should  give  it  both  prece* 
deuce  and  prominence.  Should  we  not  expect  Suo-fxcroftof  ?  and  if  so,  would 
it  not  seem  that  Stfo-ffcpfi'vi^Toj  should  correlate  with  ^tvtKoh^  bvatiiroboi  with 
fVtTi^f^fVatjj  rather  than  ^vcrftVoSoj  with  ^tviKoh,  dv(Tr(«ptvmjrof  with  fVtri- 
^fjueVoir?  I  conjecture  therefore  dv(Tt(fptvtnjroi  yap  iKtivrj  roh  itvtxoh  ital 
flvCTfiffoflor  Tois  intTtBtfAtmiit.     H.  JaCKSON. 
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The  Age  of  Superannuation. 


fTi  fif  ij  diado^c^  Ta>v  TficFaji'  Toit  piv  dpx^M^^*'^  ?<TTrtt  rrjv  aV^ijp,  toy  ytFipnu 
Kara  Xriyoi'  ev^ur  1}  yivttrif^  rolsc  3f  ^^17  KaraktXvpivr^i  r^f  ijXiKidf  npQt  ro¥  TU¥ 
f^^o^^Kovra  fVaiM  dpiBpov.      IV(VIlX  1 6.  lO,  1 33 5  a  32 — 35, 

The  sense  is :  Furthermore  supposing  the  birth  of  children  to  follow  upoa 
the  marriage  as  early  as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  the  eldest  (or  only) 
sons  will  succeed  their  fathers  at  a  time  when  the  former  (i.e,  the  children) 
begin  to  enter  on  their  prime,  while  the  latter  are  already  in  their  decline 
towards  their  seventieth  year. 

Aristotle  has  in  view  simply  the  normal  case :  the  eldest  son,  bom  nine 
months  after  the  marriage,  grows  up  to  manhood*  If  the  number  given  in 
the  text,  1335  a  29,  for  the  man's  age  at  marriage  (37)  were  correct,  the 
eldest  son  would  be  only  about  32  at  the  time  when  the  father  is  about  j<x 
But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  he  should  succeed  to  his 
father's  civic  rights  (so  I  take  tia^ttx^j  before  he  is  himself  permitted  and 
obliged  to  marry.  Besides,  Aristotle  approves  (S  17,  w.  947)  the  division  of 
human  hfe  into  periods  of  seven  years.  Now  suppose  that,  with  -Spengel,  we 
replace  37  by  35  :  in  that  case,  by  the  time  the  eldest  son  reaches  35  the 
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father^s  age  will  be,  on  the  foregoing  assumptions,  *jo\  years.  The  father 
may  then  be  relieved  from  active  citizenship  and  give  up  Ihe  two  family 
properties:  his  son  steps  into  his  place,  while  he  as  priest  is  superannuated, 
c*  9  §  9t  I J-9  a  30 — 34.  It  might  certainly  be  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  number  37,  that  Aristotle  demands  the  simultaneous  cessation  of  the 
reproductive  faculty  for  husband  and  wife  and  fixes  the  limit  in  the  one  case 
at  seventy,  in  the  other  at  fifty  years:  if  a  man  of  37  marries  a  wife  at  18, 
this  calculation  is  fairly  exact,  since  when  the  husband  is  69,  the  wife  will 
be  so:  whereas  if  the  man  marries  at  35  he  reaches  the  limit  three  years 
before  his  wife.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  beyond  all  doubt  a  mere 
approximation  is  quite  sufficient,  especially  as  the  husband  is  forbidden  to 
have  children  after  his  5Sth  year  (§S  16,  17,  1335  ^  26— 3S).  In  the  whole 
question,  the  younger  sons,  if  any  are  born»  are  left  out  of  account :  there  is 
no  place  for  them  on  Aristotle's  scheme,  except  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused 
by  death  or  to  be  adopted  into  childless  families,  where  the  head  of  the  house 
finds  himself  after  his  fifty-fifth  year  without  male  otTspring  (§  15, 1335  b  21  — 
26,  n.  6.  10—13,  *265  a  38— b  16,  cp.  rr.  7.  5^  1266  b  9  fl).  Further,  the 
remark  in  Inirmi.  p.  54,  that  the  citizens  do  not  serve  on  the  jury-courts  or 
become  members  of  the  popular  assembly  until  they  are  fifty,  requires  now  to 
be  modified  :  even  as  early  as  at  thirly-five,  it  appears,  they  become  qualified 
for  these  functions  and  must  take  them.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  obligation  to  military  service  ceases  then,  and  unquestionably  Aristotle 
intended  to  fix  a  higher  age,  presumably  50,  as  the  qualification  for  serving 
on  the  Council  and  filling  the  magistracies  (with  the  exception  of  military 
commands).  What  arrangements  were  to  be  made  in  case  the  heir  did  not 
attain  the  age  of  35  until  from  one  to  twenty  years  after  the  superannuation  of 

I  his  father,  or  adopted  father,  is  a  matter  which  receives  no  elucidation  either 
in  our  incomplete  sketch  of  Aristotle's  ideal  of  a  state  or  elsewhere  in  bis 
writings.  The  only  conceivable  solution  is  that  the  exercise  of  political 
rights  in  this  family  is  dropped  in  the  interval,  and  the  family  properties  are 
managed  by  guardians,  though  not  necessarily  for  the  full  term  until  the 
heir  becomes  thirty-five.  If  we  remember  that  full  civic  rights  are  exercised 
only  from  the  age  of  fifty  to  the  age  of  seventy,  it  still  remains  true  that  their 
possessors  are  only  a  minority  of  the  whole  civic  population,  «,  (Si 7). 

The  above  explanation  premised,  a  word  or  two  of  criticism  on  the  views 
of  Ridge  way  and  Jackson.  The  former  {Transactions  of  Cambridge  Phiio- 
logical  SiKiety  H.  p-  146)  would  read  rals  ^iv  dpx^fifvats,  thus  opposing  the 
wife's  physical  prime  to  the  husband^s  intellectual  prime  (about  49).  That 
this  is  unsatisfactory  is  pointed  out  by  Jackson  {ik  p,  I  (8),  who  in  his  turn 
retains  dpxof^fVTis  (F  and  corr.  P%  but,  while  rightly  referring  dpxotif*^s  r^r 
aKfirfs  as  well  as  KaToXtXvp^ivTjt  rfjt  fjXiKiat  to  the  father,  takes  roh  fiiv  to  be  the 
older,  Totr  df  the  younger  children  by  the  same  marriage,  and  explains  ij  ^*tt- 
^X^  ''«"*'  "f*"""  ^^  ^^^  children's  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty.  Had  this 
been  the  sense  we  should  have  expected  t<^v  ^fV,,.rw  ^1  instead  of  the 
datives,  and  perhaps  the  addition  of  r«i'  nartpvtv  after  r^t  ait/iiji?  and  of  cfCfiVuf 
I         after  ^Xucinr  would  then  have  conduced  to  clearness.    This  however  is  a  small 
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matter.  The  chief  difficulty  is  the  strange  sense  given  to  i)  hiaho'j^  rmw 
rUvtav ;  as  if  it  meant  that  the  children  succeed  {not  their  father  but)  one 
another,  i.e.  they  successively  attain  puberty  between  the  thirty-eighth  and 
fifty-sixth  years  of  the  father's  age.  This  presupposes  several  children,  com- 
paratively speaking  a  large  family :  whereas  the  passage  quoted  above  from 
B.  II.  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  present  chapter  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Aristotle  is  committed  to  the  system  of  small  families — in  the  normal 
case,  one  son  and  one  daughter, — in  order  to  keep  the  population  stationary. 

SUSEM. 


1 16        wpS^Totf      ^£P      ovv      (TKeTTTeot^      €L      TroifjTeoif      ni^iv      Ttva 
ire  pi     TO  1)9     waiSa^^     cTreira     TTorepop     avfifftipec     xoiv§     woiel- 
5  (f0ai    rijif    iwifieXeiav    avrmp    rj    tear     l&iop    rpoirop    (0    ylperai 
xai    vm    ev    rah    irXutrrat^    rmp    iroK^mv)^    rpirop    Be    iroiAtp 
7  Tiva   Set   ravT'^p, 
L    1 1         QTL      pL€if      ovv       Tm      uofLoBirif      /MoKiara      wpayfUiTevreov  I 
TTfpi    Ti}P    rmp    piwp    waSetav,    oitSel^    av    a^ipi^fii]Tj](T€i€p,    koi 
yap    €P    Tat?    'jroXeatp    oif    ycpofievop    tovto    ^XaTrret    ra^    tto-  {lu  ijo) 
§  2  XtT€ta9    (Bel    yap    irpoq     exdaTfiP     TraiBeveaffat*      to    yap     i^ffo^ 

1337  a  3  irpwToi'...7  TauTTjw  first  separated  from  B.  iv(VJi)  and  rightly  prefixed  lo 
B.  v(vin)  by  Spcngcl  ||  7  dtirai  M%  5et  cli^at  Susc;m.^*-  folio  wing  Williaoi^s  trans- 
talion  [pportei  esse)  k|  14  ircudeMCcrdai,  Ar.,  xoXtreutcrflot  T  II  Bk.,  FoXtr  <:  cioj'  iroi- 
5>€uecrfl(u  Jackson*  yet  at  c.  6  §  5,  1341  a  1  F  M*  have  ToXiTewjwiinHf  for  ttcuScuo/**- 
»^ots  (cp»  J 160  b  15,  1 3(0  a  14) 


B.  v(viJi)-  The  same  subject  con- 
tinued :  the  true  system  of  state  educa- 
tion. 

This  Ux)k  join^  on  ^o  closely  with  the 
preceding  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
partiuj^  at  all.  Undoubtedly  bpengel's 
proposal  to  begin  at  irptin'o*'  ^j*  is  in  full 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  Aristotle. 
The  same  thing  frequently  happens  at  the 
coramencemeni  of  a  chapter.  Aristulle 
recapitulates  l>eforc  starting  a  fresh  sub* 
ject*  The  worthy  people  who  divided 
his  books  into  chapters  ignore  this :  see 
t;.g,  cc  3,  5,  and  7  of  this  book,  which 
more  properly  shoukl  bemn  at  1337  b  13, 
1338  1>  39,  and  at  1341  b  9  respectively. 
The  alternative  commencement  has  ac- 
tually been  marked  in  this  cdiiion  at 
11.  c.  la,  p.  314,  111.  c.  2,  p.  359. 

c.  1.  Tknt pifinti  to  dicUe  ;  (i)  Should 
ikere  ly<  a  syslematk  cducatiotti  (3)  Should 
it  be  a  public  system  t  (3)  What  subjects 
shmddit  include  i  While  (1)  anti  {i\  are 
soon  settled  in  the  affirmative,  B.  v(viu) 


leaves  off  before  we  are  far  advanced 
with  (3J.     Cp.  Afml,  p.  iiii. 

§  1  11  Kal  TtLp]  Si  nam  et  signihcati 
pro  altero  *:ai  a  i8  jxjsl  longam  paren- 
thesim  adhibilum  est  In  Si^  sed  faciUns 
fortasse  koL  yap  ttenim  esse  sumemus : 
ccrte  altera  earum  indticta  esl  his,  altera 
Irt  dl  particulisi  et  fii¥  odif  a.  u  excipitur 
5*  conjunctione  quae  legitur  an.    SusKM* 

13  ov  f^v6\uvov  TovT«]  The  neglect 
of  this:  in  Laiin,  /km:  mm  sen>atum,  Cp. 
(324  a  36  «.,  VHHV).  8.  ■?.  1307  b  i^  L 

§  2  I4  6«lY(i|>  irp^s  i*cdoTT|v  wtiiSii' 
c<r6<u]  What  this  means  is  explained 
viiqv),  9§§  ir.  12,  1310  a  13  ff.  Cp.  ». 
(164O.  Hhet.  I.  8.  6»  1366  a  11  f.  (Eaton): 
£^0i  a*'  rd  17^17  tC)v  jroXiTftii'  cjcdffTiji  ?x*** 
^M^f '  r6  ^¥  yap  ejcdtffri/f  ^o^  iri6avuyraro¥ 
irpbi  iK^tTTTiv  €?j'ai.     Slisem*  (&73J 

tA  i^Bos  rr[%  flroXtTfCat]  As  liato  in 
ICep.  VI 11.  544  L)  explains,  any  constitution 
(e-g.  a  timocracy)  is  due  to  the  preva- 
lence of  a  certain  (e.g.  timocmticj  temper 
amongst  the  citizens:  df,  ^^49  a,  ^  ofct  itc 
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t5  rf]^    TToXireiaf;    eKaoTTjK    to     ol/ceiov    Kal    ^vKcittuv    €t(oOe    Ttfv  i 
troXiTeiap    xal    Kadia^TTjaip    ef    fipYf}^,    olov    ro    fL^v    hrffLOKoa- 
Tiicoif     SrjfioxpaTiaif     ro     S'     o\ijap)(^t»c6¥     6\tyap)(^iap^     licl     Sc 
TO    0€Xtcop    t}$of;    0€\Tto¥o^     aiTtov    iroXtreta^X    €tl    Se    tt/jo^  J 
waaa^     Swfi/ift?     Kai     T€')^va^     cartv     a     Set     TrpoTtatZevefrOaL 

«o  ical    7rpC€0l^€adat    tt^o?    ra?    kKdcrrmv    epyaaia^fr    eSoTe    £77X0^ 

1 3  on  Kal  TTpo^  ra?  tt}?  Jpen}?  wpd^et^'  eVei  8'  ^i'  to  T€X<>v 
TiJ  7roX€i  wcitTT},  (f}aifep6t^  ort  fcal  Trjv  waiSeiav  filav  KOi 
Tr}v  avTTjp  at/ajtca2op  ehai  Trdurmv  teal  ravrf}^  ttjv  hrifiA- 
Xeiav     elvai     Kotifijv     Kal     ftij     Kar      ISlav^     op     rpoirop     e/ca- 

15  (TTOf;  ifvp  iTTifieXeiraL  Tmp  avrov  T€Kpmp  ISla  tc  Kal  fxddficiv 
ISiap,     ijv    &v    ^^^J!t    BtSfieTKmP.      Set    yap    rmp    kolvwv    koiptjv 

§  4  7rot€la$at  Kal  ttjp  da-Kfiatv,  afia  Sf  ovS^  ^p?;  PO/xi^€ip 
air  OP  avrov  riva  elpai  rmp  iroXirmv^  dXXa  irapra^i  t% 
iroXEm^f    pLopwp    yap     6/ca<rT0^     t?}?     TroXetu?"     17    S'    iwifLeXeta 

18  /SeXTWK  M'P'ArM  ^i^riernv  the  other  aulhorities  (viz.  TP^IP)  and   Bk.»     l| 
14  [*far*]  Spengelj  neetllessly     It    haarot  after  25  pCc  IP  P  Bk.     ||     16  ykp  Su^cm., 

T 

Kal  M\  Bi  the  other  authorities  Ar.  Bk.  Susem**  in  thu  text  [|  18  avrtav  T,  au  M* 
II  aifrau  P*,  auTou  or  aih"0J5  P*,  atrroi/  P*  11^,  aurii}  P  P',  auTt3  M*  ||  19  ^6pior,^,T&\€Uf% 
omitted  by  IV 

19  Swdp^w  Kftl  Wx^^^l  '^'^  Aristo- 
telian periphrasis  for  the  special  sciences 
which  has  already  occurred  11.  8.  18,  1268 
b  36.  Cornp.  III.  It  §  1, 1181  b  16,  where 
i}  iroXtrtit:fj  i^yofui  h  one,  the  highest  of 
tirurrijfMti  kvlI  rixvut,  b  14,  which  phrase 
is  replaced  in  g  3,  1 181  b  3 1,  by  iiriffr^fLai 
Mcd  iwdfifii ",  also  vi{iv).   r  §§  i*  2»  with 

7t  leal  TTp^  T,  T.  (L  IT.]  Therefore 
there  should  he  rd^i  rtj  irf/>l  roiyf  TalSat ^ 
the  first  uf  the  three  questions  is  settled. 

§  3  31  linl  fii]  This  corresponds  to 
ort  fiiv  ovf  of  a  11. 

211     Tf  Kal]  join  iSig.  to  BiBii<rKta¥* 

26  Sfl  yap]  lliis  sentence  gives  one 
reason  why  the  education  is  to  be  public. 
The  second  point  is  quickly  dismissed,  but 
the  third  takes  nT>  the  w  hole  of  this  Ixjok, 

§4  27  £|ia6i»cTX]  The  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  the  state  Mas  carried  out 
most  completely  at  Sparta,  but  Pcriclean 
Athens  diti  not  fall  far  short  in  this  re* 
spect.  Aristotle  accepts  the  principle  along 
with  the  olher  fundamental  postulates  of 
the  Greek  state,  anfl  expresses  it  as  clearly 
in  t.  13.  ts  as  here-  Comp*  i.  1  §13  fT, 
4  §  5t  and  Eucken  Meihodt  p*  80  f.  Also 
the  conception  of  rearing  a  family  as 
XiTTOLfp^fa^  iv(vn).  16.  16. 


hpuht  we0€P  ij  ^K  irirpa^  tclj  iroXiTcfas  7^7- 
Pt^Otn^  dAX'  Qvrxl  itc  TUif  i^Cfv  rw*-  iv  TQ,h 
xiXf  trtF,  a  aw  uKrirfp  p^^ai^ra,  raXXa  ^^f  X- 
K^^Tifrax ;  Conip*  also  Kep>  541  A,  Lazvs 
IV,  711  H.  It  is  not  the  *  spirit  of  the 
constitution/  but  the  temper  or  character 
which  originates  and  keeps  up  the  consti- 
tution. Cump.  the  application  of  the  term 
^tfo!  to  apfkoHai  and  pv&tAol  c.  5  §§  21,  13, 
1 340  a  40,  b  7* 

i8  TO  piXxtov  4fl»s]  The  nobler  temper. 
In  other  words,  where  the  constitution  is 
such  as  to  permit  the  excellence  of  the 
Individual  considered  as  a  citizen  to  coin- 
cide with  his  excellence  considered  as  a 
man  :  cp-  u  r.  cc.  4—6  §2,  c.  14  §§  7t  S : 
iv(vu).  6  §  r,  c.  8  §f  1,  5,  c.  13  ^  g,  10  i 
VI(IV).  7  §  2  with  ntjfifs  (46H,  471,  684, 
808*  1233).  Also  Plato  La-US  I.  641  u, 
tt  B*  $\m  ipitnai  ifai6€tap  tQv  waidtv- 
BiPTia¥t  ri  pAya  rijv  ir6XiJ'  6¥l»y^u>^  cv 
XoX^TQv  flrttv^  5n  raideoffitfres  ^iv  td 
ylyMotvT  dv  dvBpti  dya&ol.     Susem.  (974) 

As  to  the  ar^menl,  it  is  much  the  same 
as  in  1-  5.  iL  1154a  25^  It  is  perplexing 
to  determine  whether  it  merely  guarantees 
consistency  in  the  use  of  the  term  §i\rii>¥, 
or  is  intended  for  a  material  inference. 

irv  Si]  answers  a  1 1  «ai  yd/j,  alleging 
another  reason. 
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iiraipiaeie    S'    dp    Tiv    Kara     rovro    AafceBaip^oidou^'     Kal    yap  ^ 
wXeitTTTiP  wot^vvrai  nwovhrjv  wepl  rom  TratSa?  xal  /cotp^  ravTTjv, 

2  ort  pkkv  QV¥  vop*o0€rrjriov  Trepl  TratScta?  teal  ravrf^v 
Koipfj     TToiTjTeou,     ifiauepop'      rU     S'     ierrtp     iratheia     xal     ww 

35  ^^  TraiSt'jifffflat,  Set  /at/  Xav0dp€tp.  pvp  yap  afjL^t,(T^7}' 
retrai  Sia  rcSf  ipymp.  ov  yap  ravra  wdpre^  viroXafi^dpovai. 
SctJ^  p^apddp€ip  Toi)?  j'eou?  ovre  irpo^^  dp€Tf^p  ovre  Trpo?  top 
^iop    TOP    dptaTOPi    ovBe    (^avepop    TroTepou    wpb^    Ttjp    ^tdpotap 

§  1 7rp€7r€t    p,dXXop    7}    wpo^s    ro    tt}?    -^i/^^i}?    tjBo^*    €K    T€    t^?    c/a-  * 

40  TToBrnv  7ratlewi<?  Tapa)(a>&7}^  ^  a-fcl^i^,  Kal  BjjXop  ovSevi  tto- 
TEpoi'  fW^etF  Se*  Ta  ')(p7}aifia  7rpo<i  top  ^iop  fj  tcl  rupopta 
TTpoK    dp€T7)P    f}    Ta    Tre piTTu   {TrdpTa    yap    elXijipe    ravra    /epg' 


51    jcard  Sylburgt  xai  T  11  Bk. Susem,*  in  the  text     |i 
{commufiitsfr)^  nowm  M"*  K^wi}}f  W  P"  ]^k.,  perhajis  rightly 


31  KQivri  or  tcoivm  T  Ar. 


and  p*  ill  the  margin    I|     40  oiJ5epf  11^  P*,  oyS^v  the  other  authurities  and  Bk.  (this 
may  of  course  be  right)    )[    41  ctXi^x^  ReU,  needlessly 


30  The  order  rpir  r^  roO  oXoii  §\iwnv 
ivi^i\€iaiv  would  avoid  the  hiatus  and 
conibrm  to  L  13.  15,  ri5o  b  14,  ir^f  rrfw 
ToO  0X0 w  ^ei  ^yirtii^  dpeTT^»f,  Cp.  Plato 
Lau*s  905  II,  c* 

31  hrotwi^T^Mt  S'  ijv  Tts]  Comp.  N.  Etk, 
X*  9.  13,  iiHo  a  ^4  tT-  (Eaton).  SusEM. 
(9T6) 

31  Kal  KOiiTQ  Ta^Ttiv]  On  the  di^wT-iJ 
or  public  training  of  bjxLrta:n  citizens  see 
Schomann  Eng.  ir.  I  p.  155  IT 

It  waLs  the  same  for  all  vi(iv),  9*  7, 
1194  b  11  AT.  (except  the  kings' eldest  sons 
or  next  heirs,  Ps-Pl.  Ah.  K  111  B,  Plut-  P\ 
Ag€silai  c.  J ),  and  wilhoul  it  mere  birth 
from  Spartan  parents  did  not  constitute 
any  one  a  citizen :  cp-  the  wellknown 
story  of  tbe  hostages;  'ErcoirXi^s  ^^apci/wi' 

roi  76't»»'rai,  7%%  iraTpiov  aytayifi  arfUffTi^- 
oatn-€^'  Qv5i  iroKirai  >*»/)  ^  ttrinray,*  Plu- 
tarch Apophtk.  Lac,  54,  235  B,  Cp.  Inst, 
Lac,  ij. 

c  1.  Conflict  of  x*u7us  as  to  tokat 
shouid  bt  taught:  dwergeni  tfuories  of 
tht  etid of  cdttcatwH :  §  i*  2. 

Tht  knowledge  needifd  for  affairs  of  life 

must  be  imparted,  hut  only  within  tertaiti 

limits.     Even  in  scientific  studies  there  is 

much  which  a  gentleman  loonld  not  pursue , 

L  or  only  as  mmtts  to  a  givfu  end;  §§  3 — 6. 

I  37     o{h-f  irp^s  ofjcri^v     apurTOv]    But 

■  Aristotle   would  not  recognise  any  such 

I  dilemma  as  *  virtue  or  happiness/  unless 


we  here  Hunt  virtue  to  mean  moral  i^iie 
only.  This  limited  meaning  oocttti  in  1 1, 
a  41,  sec  n.  (978).     SiisEM.  (978) 

38  ovS4  4*°''*'*P<*v~^^*l  ^V'  iv(vnj,  14 
§  S  ITm  ith  /*,  (903)  and  Introd.  p.  45  IT. ^  47  AT, 
As  here  tq  t^s  ^fvxn^  riBos,  *^  character  of 
the  soul '  is  a  fuller  form  of  expression  for 
^^ot,  so  also  in  c.  5  §  16  we  bave  rot)  repl 
TTjv  ^vxni'  ^tfow  cp.  n.  {1043).  SUSEM. 
(B77) 

§  3  39  TTJs  JiiiToBfiiif  traiSiCaf]  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary,  current 
education. 

40  Tapo)t«iSKj«  =  pcrj.dexing  :  rapax^ 
for  awopLa  in  It.  S.  ii^  1168  b  4.  The 
three  theories  of  the  end  of  eilucation 
are  that  it  should  l>e  (1 )  directly  utilitarian 
i.e,  subservient  to  a  livelihood,  or  should 
cultivate  (1)  the  moial.  or  (^)  the  intellec- 
tual faculties.  They  still  hnd  supporters 
in  the  modern  controversies  on  the  subject, 

42  irpis  dfm-f\v}  Here  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing claust;  (b  j)  a/j«nj  is  evidently  re- 
stricted to  *  moral  virtue  '  comhinctl  with 
iftpbvTjtritf  practical  wi.sdom,   Susem.  (07S) 

TJ  TcL  iripiTTtt]  The  fragment  which  has 
come  down  to  us  does  not  include  a  dis- 
ciiHsion  of  the  tiuestion  whether  ami  to 
what  extent  these  higher  sciences  should 
also  be  I  a  ken  into  account  in  the  educa* 
lion  of  the  young,  cp,  c,  3  §§  10,  1 1 ,  with 
u.  (099)  and  II,  (1015).  Exc.  1  ;  also  /«- 
tr^it.  50  fi.     SusEM.  (979} 

fi£XT|4i  TttWTft  Kpiraf  rn^asj  Have  found 
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1337  b  Tav   Ttva^y    wept  re  rmv   Trpo?   aperi^p   ovBiv   iartv  o/jLoXoyovf^-  i 
vov    {koI    yap    rijv    dpeTtji^    ov    tt^i'    avrrjv    €vdv^    7rdvT€<;    Tifi,€^ 
trof,  Sot*  evXoym^  hta^ipovrai  teal  wpo^  rt}p  aa-fcrfatrV  avr^?), 

§  3        OTi    fieif    ovp    ra    avayfcata    Bel    htBdaKeo'ffat    rwu    ')(p7}<TLfJLtDV, 

5  outc   ahfiXov    on    he   ov   irdma,    Bir)pf}^ipa>tf    toav    re    iXevOepwp 

epymp    teal    rmv    apeXevdiptap,    (f>apepop    on    r&u    rotoirrmv    Scl 

fj^erex^tP     oaa      rcoi'      ^(pTjai^tiyv     woir^aei     top     p.€ri)(ppra     ^if 

§  4  ^dpavaov,  ^dpauaop  S*  Spy  op  elvat  Bel  tovto  uofii^eiu  teal 
rix^p     ravrr^p    xal     ^drjirtPf     ocaL     Trpo?     ra?     ^Tjcet?     fcaX 

10  rd^     irpd^ei^     rd^     r^y     dperri^     a^p^TOV     dwepyd^oprai     to 

§  5  amfia  rmp  eXev$ipmp  [?}  t^jp  "^v^hA  1  '^W  htdpoiap.  Bto 
ra?  T€  Totai/ra?  rix^^^  on  at  wapaa-Kevd^ovtrt  to  a&fia 
X^tpop     Btafceto-ffat     ^avav<Tom     tcaXovfiepj    xai     rd^     fiiaOapvi- 

1337  b  4  5it  omitted  by  TM'  11  5  i\€v&£pluf  ?Schncldtfr  (perhaps  the  reading  of 
FAr,)  and  6  aM€\tv0tpl<ii¥  P*  and  perhaps  Af . ;  boLh  possibly  righL  [|  IJ  [ij  nj* 
i'VXV*']  Susem.  Il  1 1  Te  omitted  by  M*P'  and  perhaps  l\  hence  [re]  Susenu^  || 
irapa^Kcm^oucrt  after  t6  aiOfAo,  W  F^  Bk. 


poitizans,  supporters ;  literally  '  umpires 
to  decide  for  them.'  The  metaphor  is 
dearly  taken  from  the  dramatic  contests ; 
cp-  Afdaph,  L  8.  f ,  989  a  6  IT. 

1337  b  a  ou  ttJv  a.vTr|v  ivftwf  irams] 
See  1331  a  1  n,  atid  fof  tht*  thought  cp. 
N,  E.  J.  3.  a,  1094  b  14  tT. 

3  wp^J  not  ire^,  alter  fiio^^/Kwrat,  as 
after  oft^KT/^i^reii^  in  llL  (3.  1,  1283  a  33^ 
34  :  ^  with  regard  to  '  (cp*  1183  b  15). 

What  i.H  d<?KT7<rit  ci^r^f?  Learning  by 
practicei  ipraclical  training  in  virtue  :  cp. 
J  341  a  j^t  wuk^fuKoi  KOi  iroKiTiKnl  oirjc.f 
^  Ji5  ^  JO*  3^»  ^'^  ^o\e^*w*'  a(rKi7<riv.«. 

§  9  The  first  theory  is  only  parltally 
acceptech  Some  "  utilitarian  '  studies  axe 
indispeniiable,  but  we  must  exclude  all 
which  bear  the  taint  of  ^tutavtrio.. 

4  By  the  really  indispensable  parts 
of  useful  knowledge  he  may  l>e  sup- 
posed to  mean  much  what  we  mean  by 
the  three  Ks.  Here  in  fact  we  return  to 
the  starting-point,  iv(vn).  14.  14,  1353  b 
I — 4.  There  is  no  need  to  limit  the  ex- 
pression to  rh  avayKoia.  rCitf  Ipyutr  a&  in 
1,  7.3,  11.  (u  5,  til.  4.  II. 

5  JJri  SI]  I'here  is  nothing  strange  in 
the  repetition  of  or  t  after  ^y€p^¥.  Cora  p. 
til.  13.  7*  1283  b  16  f*,  where  wi  is  picked 
up  !>y  oTij  as  also  in  Phy:f.  1,  7.  9,  190  b 
17,  19:  other  instances  from  P/tys*  vi,  1. 
9.  '^n  a  ^^  ^  viti.  7,  (,  160  a  13,  15 
(BoniU),  We  may  render:  **as  to  all 
not  being  required,  ia  view  of  ihe  distinc- 


tion made  between  liberal  and  illiberal 
occupations,  it  is  clear  that  such  useful 
subjects  only  should  be  studied  as  wilt  nol 
degrade  the  student."  Ti^¥  tck^h^tc^v  limit- 
ing as  in  1^60  a  40. 

§  4  8  The  article  omitted  with  ipym^ 
because  tquto  is  predicate* 

n  T[  TTJK  i|fu)^i(v]  If  hiOMouk  is  a  p«it 
of  the  soul,  ive  should  expect  rf9os  for 
^^W  lcp»  1340  a  b  irp6f  rh  ^(?oi  cif^riipu 
icaiirpoj  TT\¥  i^X"^^]-  '^^^  ^f  il  ^  ^^*^  soul 
as  opposed  to  the  l)ody  (cp.  Plat*  Theaei^ 
173  Ej  tA  d^pjOk  yJofoif  i»  r^  irt^Xci  jcerrcu 
axiTHit  KoX  tTtdrf fitly  ij  6i  6uipoia.,,wajfTa)(jf 
^p€Tai)t  then  i^vxw  umiii  be  regarded  as 
a  gloss  upon  SidvMOK,  ultimately  incorpO'- 
rated  in  the  text.    See  p.  611  fi*   SU5CM> 

§6  13  pavav0-ovsj  What  is  meant 
by  wapaiTKiifdi^oiffft  x^^P^*^  dtoKiiadat  comes 
out  in  I,  11*  6,  1158  b  37  rA  ^-iif^ra 
\o}}iQvTai,  See  n.  (103)*  SUi»i£M.  {980} 
This  is  the  best  description  of  **  sordid 
occupations":  see  Newman  r  p.  inf. 

tA%  |K.ur0apVL#eds  4pY>L<r{as|  *' Trades 
plied  for  hire"  including  all  kinds  of  paid 
labour,  mciUal  ax  well  as  manual,  iwrc 
uofas  (joif  103).  But  in  K  11.  4,  1358  b 
15,  fu<j^6^aptfia  is  used  in  a  different  sense, 
=  * working  for  wage*'  to  denote  merely 
the  manual  labour  of  artizans  and  un- 
skilled labourers  as  distinct  from  ifAwopla 
and  TOKitTfidi,  i.e.  all  kinds  of  trade  and 
commercial  occupations  (including  usury). 
Comp.  «.  (lOi).     SuiiEM,  (Ml) 


^ 


m^l 
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Ka<;    ipyacia^.     d<r')(okov    jap     Troiouat    rriv    Stdvoiau     fcal    ra*  (H) 
iS  ireiv^v*     ea-rt    Se    xal    rmv    iXevffepimu    iiritnTifimp    f^^XP''    ^^^  * 

TiPO^   ivioip  fjL€T€X€tu  ovK   aueXevff^pop,  ro   Bt   wpotreBpevetv  Xiav 
^^wpof;    aKpt^emv    evoxov     raU     elpujfiivai^     ffXa^ai^,      e;^6t     Be 

TToXkijv    Biatfiopav    teal    to     TU*o<i    ?v€K€v    wpdrrei    rt?    7}    ftav- 

6(ipet'     TO    p.€v    yap    avrov    X^P*-^    ^?    <f>iXo}v    t)    St    dp€Tf}P    ov/c 
10  dveXevBepop,    6    Bi    avTO    rovro    wpdrrmu    'jroWatci^    Bt     aWov^ 

OtjriKov  fcal  BovXtKOp  &v  Bo^^ie  wpatruv. 


'5  '^t^'h^  iXtuStpliifv  or  upiXfv&tpliin^  PGottling  (wrongly),  ayf'Kfi'&kpiitv  Rirlgeway: 
but  see  Comm.  w.  (982)  |l  16  dveXfv&ffhoi'  perThaps  F  Ar.  |]  16  t6.,,^o  dytXfv6(potr 
omitted  by  IP  (supplietl  in  the  margin  of  P)  ||  t6  Bi  TrpiXFtdptvar  omitted  and  a 
lacuna  left  by  P^  (ist  hand),  wfwrtSpeveLM  Si  (siipplje^l  by  a  later  hand  in  P*)  Bk.     || 

1 7  oKpi^ttay]  tA  riXuov  P*,  perftcH&neni  William,  extremwn  Ar.,  r*  iwrcXh  Vettori 
Bk.     II     tlp'tiftif ait]  ^TjBtl^atf  P"    ||     Bt]  ^d/j  PSiisem.  (a  very  doubtful  suggestion)     || 

18  li^jvej^]  x^piif  P^Bk,     l[     19  t4  ^y  7Ap  airoS]  a^roC  fih  y^p  P*Bk.  with  hiatus 

T 

in  pansa  ]\  %vr&v]  o^lnoi*  V*  in  the  margin,  au  M'  |]  rt3if  inserted  before  t^tKtiv  by 
P*  II  10  wfi\€vBkpiov  perhaps  FAr.  |J  irpaaffunf  IP  P*  cp.  [171  h  34,  35 »  37, 
1317  a  16  II  iroXXdKif  (iroXajfif  P)  after  h'  6XKwt  11'  P*  Bk.  ||  11  fl*  (tn  P»  a  cor- 
rection by  a  later  hand)  after  fiileio"  II*  P'  Bk, 


15  loTiSi,..  17  pXtiBais]  The  sense, 
which  Goltling  and  Ridgeway  hav^  mis- 
taken,  is :  **  And  even  as  to  studies  not  jn 
thp0)selves  illiberal*  while  {pkh)  there  are 

^pRne  which  it  is  lilK*ral  to  pursue  [wt» 
^^hrtphrfpfx  (pya  1255  b  18]  w^tnin  certain 
^r  limits,  too  close  application  to  them  wlh 
the  aim  of  scientific  maslery  is  subject  to 
the  drawbacks  abcjve  mentioneiL*'  Aris- 
totle is  thinking  more  particularly  of 
Gymnastics  and  Music,  but  alno  of  Draw* 
ing  and  Painting.  See  c,  4  §  1,  n.  {1004), 
c.  5  I  8,  «.  ( 1019),  c.  6  §§  5—8,  i%  15,  16, 
nn.  (1065,  1080).  UuL  on  the  other  hand 
consult  Ekc.  I.  p.  619.  Sl'sem.  (982)  Of 
the  two  clauses  introduced  by  priv  and  5^ 
Bonitx'  dictum  holds:  **prtus  sc*  mem- 
brum,  grammatice  coordinatum,  re  vera 
subieclum  est  alteri  metnbro/^ 

16  iFpcaS^vtw]  to  work  closely  at: 
II.  5.  5,  r  263  a  19  ;  in/ra  c  4  §  4,  1338  b 
25.  Comp*  dU/x/ifoXtjyetffffo*  I*  11.  5, 
1158  b  34. 

§6  17  f^ci  Sj  iroXXTJv  8uL^f»dv  = 
iroXu  Siafpipii,  it  makes  a  great  difference  ; 
cp.  11.  ».  15.  Otherwise  c.  6  §  i  below. 
19  TO  ^v  ydtp  avTO^  X^P^^  '^^M 
Cf.  III.  4.  13,  n.  (488),  iv(vii).  4.  7  tm. 
(900,  901}.     SUSEM.  (9S3) 

30    o  8i    .TTpeLTTftv]  Com  p.    n.  {103) 
I  and  Mitdph.  %\\  (A).  10.  3,  1075  a  19  ff. 

I         (Eaton).     StJSEM.  (9M) 


iroXXiiKis]  This  word  goes  with  hf 
ff6f€tf  while  SC  SXKom  (  =  in  obetlience  to 
others)  gf>es  with  •wp^.rrtav  as  contrasted 
with  at/Toi'  x^P^  %  (^fXwi",  and  accordingly 
n*  have  transposc<l  il.  But  the  hyper* 
baton  is  not  stranger  than  in  many  other 
passages.     Cp,  1 155  b  3. 

11  %rt«4v)  Cp.  1 34 1  b  14*  The 
strait  conjunction  between  jSoKainjot  and 
doi^Xof  is  laid  down  1.  13.  13,  n,  (in). 
The  day  labourer,  ^f,  was  mentionetl  11 L 
5.  4,  T278  a  13,  18,  21:  see  nn.  (507, 
486).  The  word  is  used  in  D<  Rtp.  Ath, 
of  the  lowest  property  classes,  as  recon- 
stituted by  Solon:  rou?  5*  AXXouf  (?ijTfifAr» 
Mtixiat   ^er^oi'Taf   djpx?**      ^*^    *^^^   ^^^ 

TUf'  Apx^iff  iroToif  tAoj  tcXcI,  ot^d'  (Im  eft 
ttwot  &i}rriK6i' :  c.  7,  s.  /.:  a  very  close 
parallel  to  ii.  n.  6,  1174  a  3k 

c.  3.  ty  M^  ordinary  subjects  of  in- 
sirftcdoH  Grammar  (Letters),  Gymnaslic, 
Drawing  Aav£  a  practical  zta/i4f :  §1.  A 
I'onsideradan  of  Music  leads  as  to  dfter- 
tftine  tki  higher  md  of  all  Education^ 
xohich  is  the  right  miploymettt  of  leisurt : 
&§  1—7,  as  Homir  atteshi  §§  8,  9,  Re- 
capitulation:  §§  io»  11. 

The  proper  treatment  of  subjects  of 
practical  utility:  §§  11,  ii«  Gymnastic 
should  precede :  §  13.     Cp*  Amih  p.  118. 
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3        at    fihf    oSv   KarajSe^TjfLivai    pvv    fia07}(T€i^,    xaOaTrep    €tpff' 
Tat  7rpoT€poPj  iTrafiiPoTepi^ovaiP'   ea-ri  Be  rerrapa  <r')(€tov  a  wai-  '• 
Beveiv   eimSaa-i,   ypdpLfiara    teal   yvfipaarac^v    Kal   fiovai/cifp    teal 
15  riraprou    emm    ypa<f>tK7}Vf    rijv    fjicp    jpafifMiTt/crjv    teal    ypa(f>iKf}U 
flb?  ^pi7<rtftou<r  TTpos  TOP  ^ioif  ov<ra<;  Koi    "jroXv^pi^aTov^,  rifv   Se 
yvft>vao'TiKT}p   (i?    autfTeivovaaif   irpo^   avSpiav    rrfv   Se  fLovcisc^p 
\  2  tJSi?    Bia7roptj{r€i€P    av    t£9.     vvv    p^kv    yap    m^    r/Soini^    X^P^^    *** 
TrXelarot    /ierej^ofo-tj^    avrrj^'     ol    8*    i^    ^PX^^    fra^av    ip    Trat- 
30  Beta    hta    rh    rf^v    <fiV(Ttv    avri)u    tv^^^^*    owtp    TToXXa/ce?    ^Xpri- 
Tat,    pj}     pLovQP     afr^oXfii^     ip0&^     dXXd     Kal     a")(^o\d^€tv     Su- 
KaXui<i.       avTf}     yap     dpXV     Trdurmp,     7va     Kal     wdXtv 
et     S'     dfL^m     pep     Bel,     p^XXov     Bk  < 
T»}?      daxoXla*i     teal     riXo^y     ^ffTTjreou  * 


paaffai 

I  3  €lwet>fl€P 

atperop 


TO     ax^Xd^eip 


It  €tpnifTai]  i\4x^ij  rPP'^Bk.  [I  25  ti^  tii¥,,.ypa^Kiji'  omitted  by  W  (supplied 
by  p*  in  the  marjjin)  |!  ^7  ttjv  8i  fioiMTitcf^J  x€pl  $i  rijj  ftoinntait  F**  and  perhaps  T  (</# 
musim  autem  duhitahii  tdiqu^  aliquk  William)  ||  38  ffhr^  omitted  by  P*,  untrans- 
lated l)y  William  and  Ar.,  [fl^ij]  Susem.^  d  5«  Kom^,  needlessly  |j  53  ff*  Susem., 
74p  rn  Ar.Bk.  SusemJ  in  the  text  II  3<f  Tijf...35  ^xoXa^riv  omitted  by  IP  (sup- 
plied in  the  margin  of  P*),  r^t  ourxaXiaT  aver  nn  erasure  P*.  ii(d,..<rxoXdf»Ety  omitted  by 
At.     II    [rAoj]  SusemJ,  perhaps  righlJy,  rfXeuraroif  P*,  3Xu?y  Vettori  Bk. 

SI 


t. 


11  »cariipipXin)Uviu]  Here  and 
1338  a  36  used  for  ordinary,  current  i,q, 
tA  i^7inJifXto,  or  c^nfiJirX^oi  raidc^a,  Ap* 
parenlly  from  *caTa;!i<iXXc{j"^at  =  *lay  down 
a  foundation'  mid.  So  V\.  Laws  803  A. 
I^te  write r«»  use  Ihe  passive  in  the  sense  of 
*to  be  published/  commitied  to  writing, 
so  already  N.E,  i.  5.  8,  1096  a  ro  :  q 
Antigonu&  Caryst.  De  Mimlniibus  c. 

/Si^X/a. 

13  irp^cpov]  In  c.  1  §  1,  1337  a  39 — 
b  1.     SusEM.  (9a&) 

loTTi  Si.,. 25  YP°4>^^^]  Comp,  Plin. 
N.  //,  XXX v!  10.  77  {Vet tori) :  huius 
(t^ainphili)  auctorilate  effectum  estSicyone 
primum,  dcinde  et  in  tota  Graccia,  ut 
piieri  ingenui  omnia  ante  graphicen,  hoc 
est  picluram  in  huxo,  docerentur,  recipe- 
returque  ars  ea  in  primum  gradum  libera- 
lium :  Plato  Pjviag,  315  d,  Cri^o  50  D, 
^^/.  II,  376  E,  Linvs  VII.  795  D,  Xen.  Df 
Lac.  Rfp.  i»  t,  Pseud o- Plat  Theages  111  E 
(Eaton).   SusEM.{&86)  Under  y^ai- 

^r«  came  reading,  wniing,  counting  (X«- 
^KTTiinJ),  and  the  elements  of  arilbmctic» 
Most  of  the  authorities  given  abaA-^c  recog- 
nize the  threefold  division  e.g,  Pb  Prot. 
L  c.  (1)  7pa^M<trwv  re  jcai  (3)  %iBfx^ifjf.iii^^ 
both  in  the  fii^axyAiXftor  {ih.  tt%  ^t^acrxa- 
Xwi'  ■rt'^roi^Tft)  and  (3)  physical  training 


{d%  TratSarpf^of  ir^/uToi«(riK)  at  firsl  in  the 
palaestra.  So  Theages  I.e.  oZw  (1)  ypo^L- 
fxari  T€  Kal  (3)  Ki0api^€tjf  xal  (3)  roXo/cir 

§  2  30  It|t«Iv]  Nature*  personified, 
is  said  to  aim  at  a  right  use  01  leisure,  as 
she  is  said  to  define^  to  make  a  divUton^ 
to  place  at  maji*s  disposal:  i,  8.  5,  1156 a 
-36  f.,  iv(vn),  14.  5.  m"^  ^^  35 f-*  «•  *o.  ». 
X258a  13. 

TToXXiiicif]  E.g.  J  I.  9.  34.  iv(vn).  c.  14 
§9,  c.  15  §6.     SusEM.  (987) 

31  a&TTj]  **  T/iis  is  the  principle  which 
determines  all.''  The  pronoun  is  attracted 
into  the  gender  of  the  pretlicate.  Sec 
iv(vii).  1.  8,  1333  b  15,  «.,  Vahlcn  A$i/s, 
It.  p.  34.  Another  instance  iv(vii),  7,  5, 
13^7  b  41, 

iniXiv]    That  is,  after  1333  b  j. 

§  S  33  84]  Qtt.  crit.  M  p.  418.  Hoc 
loco  y^p  {r  II  Ar*  Bk. )  plane  absurdum 
est.  Immo  si  Aristoteles  omnino  voluis- 
scl  haec  cum  antecedent i bus  nexu  causae 
et  consecutionis  coniungere,  certe  ntulto 
magis  itla  causa  sunt,  haec  consecution 
Ut  in  hoc  polissimum  lihro  saepius  pecca.> 
turn  est  yhp  et  6k  coni  unci  ion*  bus  propter 
compenttioruni  similitudinem  inter  sc  per* 
mutatis,  ita  hoc  loco  Bk  restituendum  est^ 

SUSKM, 
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0  Tt  Set  "rroiovpraq  axoXd^etP,  ov  yap  Sij  waH^ovrav  xeXo?  (11) 
yap  avarfKalov  elifai  rov  fflov  t^j^  watStdp  ijfup,  el  Se  tovto 
ahvparop,  koI  ^laXkov  iv  Tat?  «V]^oXtat9  ')(fii}CTiop  raii 
irathiol^  (0  yap  wovmv  helrai  ttJ?  apairavaetii^,  r;  Sc  Trat- 
hia  X^P^^  dva7rava€ca<;  iariv  to  8'  da^'O^^lv  a-vps^ffatpei 
fi^erd  TTOj/ot/  xal  avPTovia^)^  Sid  tovto  Set  7raiS*a?  eltrtvye' 
ffBai  KaipO(f>v\ajcovPTa  ttjp  xP^^^K  ^^  TrpoadyopTa  (f>ap^ 
fiaxeia^  xdpiv,  aP€<Ti<;  yap  tj  ToiavTT}  xtp7i<n<;  r^?  .^I'X^'* 
teal  Bid  rrjif  i^BovTjp  dvdwavffi^.  to  Sk  a^oXafeii'  e^^iv  s 
avTO  Soxet  ttjv  '^Bopyif  xal  T7}j/  evBai^opiap  ical  to  ^fjp 
fiaxapiti}^,  tovto  yap  ov  Tol<i  «(r^oXo5<rti^  vwapx^i  «XX«  toI^ 
axoXd^ovcriv*  0  ^p  yap  off^oXctJi^  €P€Kd  Tipo^  daxoXei 
TeXoi/9  ms  ovx  v'rrdpxopro^,  tJ  S*  €vBatp,opia  reXo?  eVr/i/,  tjp 
ov     p^erd     Xi/ttt^v     flXX«     p^ff*     i^Bopt}<;     oioptui     TrdpTC^     elvai* 

35  6  Ti  SuseitiM  rt  P*Bas.'r{k*»  ^rt  the  other  authorities  f|  ift  after  iroiauyTat 
V  (if  William  has  translatefl  closely  quod  fadaUes  oportet  vacare)  FBk.  Siiscm.^  in 
the  text  It  36  <fiv>  a»^yifa<cn'  Schneider^  aya^^aToi'  <i7o  Spengel;  one  or  other 
seems  needed  If  38  17  re  ?Susem.  ||  4 1  iracpo^uXaArovKraj  IT-,  which  may  also  he 
right,  Jcatpo^uXarrofrrai  f^*  Bk,     ||     Trpotrd-yo^'Tar  11-  P  Bk.,  which  may  also  Ijc  right 

1338  a  3  74p  Suscm,,  5'  T  O  Bk,  Su&emJ  in  the  text 


33 — 36]  With  the  puoctualion  now 
,julopted  (comma  after  tAos)  :  ^'  If  both 
are  nece&iary  but  leisure  more  desirable 
and  more  trul^  the  end  than  occupation, 
we  must  next  mquire  what  should  employ 
our  leisure.  Certainly  not  amusement,  or 
else  amusement  woulcl  be  made  the  end  of 
life."  Wiih  cUay^atav  there  is  the  less 
need  to  express  a*-. 

35  ov  Ydo  Sfj  KirX]  Comp.  Nic^  Eth. 
X.  6.  6,  1170  b  17  flf. :  oiV  iv  Traidt^  ^pa  ^ 

iratfft&r  jca2  irpa7^arfi$£<T&cu  Kixl  KaKoTaBtiv 
T&v  ^ioy  awat^ra  rod  walji^nf  x^^P^  (Ealon). 
Abo  in/ra  c.  5  §  10,  n,  (1033),  §  13  «* 
(1058).     StrsENL  (96fl) 

§4  41  (^a|)^icf  Cat  xdpiv]  Cp.  M  £. 
VII.  t4  §  4,  1154  a  16  flr.,  5id  t4j  v-wep^o- 
XAt  ri7f  Xi^nTji,  (Jf  o^iff  iarpdaf^  rifv  it* 
do>'7}i'  j^tix^xoiJO't ;  §§  6,  7,  b  g  AT  ^f  Attifyfi 
8^  ^^oi'i)  XtJuT?*' ...jtard  ctiffx^^^Jixht  i)6ia  ra 
larpiwvTa  (Ealon).  See  below  c.  5  S  io* 
«.  (1031),     StrsfeM.  (9&fl) 

4a  dCvKTit  Yap..,Tris  ^W^C^s]  This  h 
seen  most  plainly  in  the  case  of  sleep, 
which  is  sweet  because  it  affords  pleasure 
of  this  kind:  c.  5  §  3  (cp.  rt.  1021), 
Further  com  p.  jV,  Eth,  VI  J.  7.  7»  1150  b 
1 7  f»  -7  7^/3  ircudid  Sjfiffl'%  icrw  efirtp  d*'ct- 
vauiriT:    *  amusement   is   recreation,   and 


con  sequently  of  the  nature  of  relaxation,  * 
SUSEM.  (fl90) 

1338  a  1  Kal  Tijv  ivSai|w>v{av]  Here 
kqX  is  explicative;  translate,  'and  indeed/ 
'and  what  is  more.'  For  the  pleasure 
here  mentioned  is  not  something  apart 
from  Happiness  (i.e.  Wellbeing),  hut  is 
contained  in  il.  It  is  incredible  that 
Doring  op,  <*  p.  155  (cp.  p.  109  f.)  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  absurdity 
**  happiness,"  or  as  he  says,  the  hfc  of  hap- 
piness (which  is  much  the  same)*  '*  consists 
of  happiness  accompanied  by  pleasure/* 
To  complete  the  kngical  absurdity  he 
should  have  added  "together  with  the 
sense  of  existence/'     Susem.  (OTl) 

§53  The  violent  hiatus — i^&px^i 
dXXd— can  be  removed  by  emend  at  ion ,  or 
we  may  relegate  the  whole  clause  TotJro».. 
(TXoXaf'oi'o-ij'  to  the  marj^jin, 

6  |At6'  i]£oiajf]  Pleasurable.  The 
use  oii^eth,  and  a  genitive  as  an  equivalent 
for  an  adverb  or  adjective  is  noticed  in  the 
lexicons  s,v.  Ast  It  p.  310  f. ,  Bonitx  Imi, 
Ar.  458  a  2  ff.  Doring's  difficulty  (see 
«.  991)  partly  arises  from  overlooking  the 
fact  that  Happincs^s  is  a  misleading  term 
for  ei'ffatMot'/o,  The  English  reader  need 
not  be  remindetl  that  W^elfare,  W^ell  being 
{vi^  which    'well-doing'   is   the  primary 
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ravTfjp    fiipTOt    Tfjp    i^hov^v    ovKin    r^v    avri^v    TLdiaciv^    aXXA 
teas'    kavTov<i    eKaaro^    Kal    rrjv   e^iv   rtjif   avrwPf   o    S     apmro^ 

§  6  TTiv   dpianjv  teal   ttjp   dwo  rmv  KaXXiartav.     fUtrre  ^avepou   &t$ 

lo  Set  Kul  TTpo^  T^v  €p  T§  Biaja>yf}  tr^oXjJt'  ^av6av€ii'  arra 
Kal  waiSevetrGaif  /cat  ravra  p^p  rd  TraiSevfiara  Kal  Tav* 
Tflt?     Tfl?     fiaSriaei^     iavrwp     eipai     yapiv^    rds;     Sk     irpo^     Tffv 

1 7  d(j")(oKiap     m^     dpajfcaia^;     Kal     xdpip     dXk<»>p,      Bio     Kai      rrjp  fl 
fiova-iK^p   ot    wporepop   etV   TratSeiap   era^ap    ovx    w    dpayKaZov 

J  5  {ovhkp  yap  ex^t  rowvTOp)  oiJS'  w  xprifrtpLOP,  &air€p  rd  ypdfi- 
p.UTa  irpoq  ^pi^/wETto-^oi/  xal  Tr/>09  otKopopiup  [xal  Ttpo^ 
pLaffriatp]  Kal  7rp6^  TroXtTt^fi?  irpd^eK:  7ro\\d<^,  SoKct  Se 
Kal     ypa^mi]    xPV^^ip.0^    elvat     Trpo?    xi     Kpipetp    rd    t&p     t€- 

8  avrbw  P*  AM.  and  corr.'  of  P^  aunji'  M»  and  P*  (ist  hand)  |J  lo  i»  t%  <rxoXj 
Ziayur^T^y  Koraes,  cf-  8  S,  a  2i»  |^i^  r^  ^tay(a^ji\  (rxoKri^  Spengel»  iv  -rg  $tay«iry^  l^X^ 
Xiji']  Jackson:  but  Postijate  has  satisfactorily  defended  the  text  H  16  ficai  rpAt 
fmBif^ip]  Susem.*"",  but  mare  proliably  fia0rj<rtv  is  corruptt  ^aB^jfiaTtK^if  ?  Flfich,  hardly 
right     II     J  8  Xf^atfiT}  pi^s-fls^'TM/ 


constituent),  or  even  Real  lntere.stt  would 
often  l>etter  express  man's  uliOTate  good, 
because  these  terms  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply **a  whole  of  which  the  elements  are 
pleasurable  feelings " :  Prof  H.  Sklgwick 
Mtthods  of  Ethtis  p.  76  «,  i*  History  of 
Ethk^  p.  48  n.f  p.  56  //,  2. 

7  Tavnjv  jiivTOi...  9  ieaXXfffTti*v] 
Comp.  Nit\  Erh.  L  B>  10  ff.,  iot;<;  a  7  E 
(Congreve)*  I  cannot  understand  how 
Dijring  p.  109  r  h  able  to  prove  from 
these  words,  that  the  pleasure  which  be- 
longs as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  life  of 
happiness  is  not  the  pleasure  which  arises 
from  virtuous  action  and  theoretical  know- 
ledge, but  something  which  taken  by  itself 
is  an  intejjral  factor  of  happiness.  (To 
this  view  boring's  reviewer  Walter,  y^i/, 
Li4tz.  1877  p»  10,  rightly  took  exception.) 
From  what  other  source  can  it  ari.se? 
Every  pleasure,  as  Aristotle  rightly  main- 
tains (see  Zeller  op.  c.  \\  ii  p.  617  ff*b  i^" 
only  be  conceived  as  a  consetpience  of 
some  bodily  or  mental  activity — even  the 
pleasures  uf  taste  or  the  agreeable  sensation 
of  falling  asleep:  for  eating  and  drinking 
are  bodily  activities,  and  the  very  act  of 
falling  asleep  {inasmuch  as  the  cessation 
of  a  movement  is  itself  a  movement)  is 
also  an  activity.  Don ng  is  no  less  mis- 
taken when  he  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
pleasure  which  is  introduced  as  an  inte- 
gral factor  into  the  end  of  life  itself  con* 
tributes  to  the  highest  intellectual  enjoy- 


ment (5ta>ti)7j5)i  whereas  the  latter  is 
really  due  to  the  cognitive  faculties  and 
the  pleasure  inseparably  associated  with 
their  strenuous  exercise.  The  thought  of 
Aristotle  is  a  very  simple  one:  that  those 
activities  alone  can  belong  to  }iappiness« 
which  naturally  produce  the  purest  posst- 
l>Ie  jny  with  the  smallest  admixture  of 
jiain,  Cnmp.  further  c«  5  |  10,  n.  (1051). 
StVSEM.  (»9fl) 

§  IS  10  r3r  Jackson  writes:  "in  the 
face  of  TTjv  iv  rp  tf^oX^  Sta^oryiji'  S  8,  a 
II,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  this 
phrase.  Is  it  possible  that  trxoXV  »*  the 
interpolation  of  a  scritie,  who,  finding  irpi^t 
Wjrv  iv  T%  hayiiTf^^  did  not  see  that  with 
these  words  ■i^Jfujnj*'  should  be  understood 
from  the  preceding  sentence  ?  '^  Dr  Post- 
gate  A^otts  p.  15  defended  both  phrases, 
explaining  this  as  *our  training  must  tn» 
dude  certain  studies  available  for  leisure 
to  lie  spent  in  rational  amusement/  and 
air  as  'rational  amusement  to  l>e  pur- 
suetl  in  leisure  time.* 

§  7  M  fls  irai8f£av  ?ro|av]  Ranked 
under^  with:  so  1339  b  14  and  ffrriop  fit, 
i3;l9  b  I's,  But  g  Sy  1338  a  13,  ^rodr^ 
rdrr  ovffiv, 

17  SoKif  84  vtoX  ypoL^iw^]  "While 
drawing  too  has  its  use  in  making  us 
belter  judges  of  works  of  art,''  so  that  we 
are  less  liable  to  be  taken  in  when  pur- 
chasing such  works,  c.  3  §  11,  1338  b  u 
StJSEM.  {99f) 
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^j/tTcSi/    epya    tcaXXiov^ 


S'    a5    tcaBdir^p   ij    yvfjLpao'Ti/cT}    irpo'i  (II) 
2o  vyietap    Kal    aXjc^jp   (ovBirepov    yap    rovrmif    opmpep    yump^evop 

Stay  (ay  3)1/,  eh  iwcp  /cal  ^aivovTai  Trapdyopre^  avrijif^  tjif 
yap  otoPTai  hLaymyr}p  elvac  rmp  iXeuffipoyp,  ip  ravrtj  rdr- 
Tovaip,     Sioirep  '^Ofxijpo^  ovrm^  iTroLTja-ep  (p-  »33) 

^5  oAX*  olop  fiiv  roT*  leaXriv  trri  Saira  BaKrlrfv^ 

1 9  Kal   aijTta  TrpoetTTciv  er^pou^  Ttm?,  o'i  KoXiovtrip 

17  4^trip^ 

o  (Cff  TtpirTjfTW  arravTai. 

iB  fcai    €P    aWot^  Si   (f>7}(rtp   ^OhvtTaevfi   raurrfp   dpio'TTip    eipai    Sta- 

ymyriv^  irap  €V<f>paipofie¥a)P  ra)p  dv&pmTroip 

30  iiatTvfiQvtt  S*  am  ftca/Aar    df(Qva(mtrrm  doiBnv 

fj fit  vol    ((;(if}f. 

1 10        Xrt  fi€P  Toivvp  etTTL  iraiSela  tlr  ijp  oi5^  m<;  j^pTinifif^p  'jratSeu- III 

31  T€^Qp  Toi5?  vleis  ovS*  ei?  difayKatap  dX\!  oo<f  iXevBeptoi*  xal  KoXijtf, 
<pap€pop  itrriv*  irorepop  Se  p,ia  tc3  dpiBfitf}  7  TrXt/ot"?,  ^ai  rtVe?  ay* 

15  oliM'  Schneider  ||  m^  is  coraipti  ^j^  ?  Schneider*  fAh  y*  ?  GottHng^  m^  t* 
?  Spengel,  7c  ^/i'  Welldon,  fii¥  ioiKt  ?  Schmidl  |1  KaXelv  {xaXuff&ai  ?  F)  after  iirl 
iSaxTo.  IV  II  ^aAiiji'  J",  SaXftdtv  M%  lon^iudere  Wiliiam  |]  26  oDi  ifoXoiJ^ii' 
|Or  ot  (raXoifi'Tat  Spetigel^  righlly  Ij  37  ip^^iy\  4k(HTi»  V  \\  5]  tSy  ITV  tft  P**  II  51 
'XP^ipioif  P*  II  32  dTO7icarsu*  P*,  dray*ca?oi'  11^  Bk.  ||  33  filanf  W  \\  r6v  AfaOfAhF 
IP  P*  Bk.,  avoiding  hiatus,  and  this  may  be  right 


§  8  if  XfCirtTOii  ToCvuv  irpAs  r-^v  h 
•qj  <rx*'^5  Sta-yw^iSK]  Sec  «.  (921). 
Aristolk  seems  mislakcn  in  asserting 
that  the  only  remaining  end,  which 
mu-SJc  can  snbftervej  Ls  to  educate  men 
for  rational  enjoyment  in  leisure.  There 
is  still  the  end  of  moral  trainings  and  be- 
low c.  5  §S  I — 8  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
demon*. trate  that  this  is  the  only  object 
to  be  considered  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  has  then  expressed  himself 
hastily  ai>d  inaccurately.  Com  p.  nn. 
(1000,  JO  34)-    SiJSEM,  (S93) 

13  Stayu-yi^i''  tlvtu  Ttov  IkfvOipwv]  In- 
tellectual enjoyment  worthy  of  free  men. 
So  a  18,  dptffrqw  Siay,  the  noblest  enjojf- 
bOient.  References  to  both  passages  w^ll 
pbe  found  in  w»  (931)  on  iv(vn).  15.  a, 
1334  a  17,    SUSEM.  (&95) 

25  Though  not  found  in  our  texts,  nor 
died  in  Plato  AV/*  3%  t*i  ^^  Aristotle's 
1  Odyssey  this  line  must  have  followed 
XVll.  383  /Spengel),       SVSRM.  (9«0) 

§  9  27    +i]<rivj    This  is  OJ,  XVJi.  385. 


Our  present  texts  give  dff^&Ji'  instead  of 
airayTaf.    SusEM.  (997) 

We  may  conjecturally  restore  Aristotle's 
text  as  follows: 

tLs  yap  Sr}  ^eu'Dv  JcaXcc  oXXodeif  av- 
rdf  eVeA^ujK  j 

383  dXAoj'    7*1    €l   fjii}   Tuftf   ol    ^rifjufKfrjfcl 

kL(n;  I 
<d\X^  >dQV  j^iv    T*    Arrt    KoKt'tv   iwl 

384  ^dyrtv    t}    i^rfipa    JcafrtDjr    ^    Tixrova 
17  Kal  iHfftTiv  dotiSdi't  6  Ktp  ripwfjftsiv 

The  discrejwncies  in  the  Homeric  cita- 
tions (indicated  by  Bonitz  Ind.  At\  s.  v. ) 
are  numerous  enough  to  exclude  the  hy- 
pothesis Ihat  slips  of  memory  would  suf- 
ficiently account  for  all  of  them.  See 
Wachsmuih  D^  ,4  fist,  Siudiis  Nomericis 
p.  12  fT- 

28  'OSvffiri^]  Odyss.  IX,  7  f.  With 
all  this  comp- 1«,  (loii).    Sltsem.  (9»«i 

37 
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§  u  rat  xal  w£^,  ij<rr€pop  Xetcriop  wepl  avrSv,     vuv  ic  roaovrov  Vf^tP  PTI} 
35  elvai   TTpd   oBov  y^yovep,   8t*    i^cal    wapd    tAv    ap')(amv     ex^^f^^^ 
Tiva   ^aprvpiav    cV    rwv    Karafieffkrtfievtav   irtuhevp^drmv*    ^   'ynp 
p.QvaLicq    TOVTO   TTOiel  SrjXov, 
Sel  Tipa  waiSeveadai  rov^ 
39  otop    rffv    Twp    ypafi^armp 
§  12  Xa^   Si    avrmv    evSe^^ec^a* 
41  Se   tcaX   rr}p   ypa<t>ifc^p    ovx 


TToiSa^  ov    pApop    ita    to    y^PV^^f^^^* 

fififfrjaiPy    aXka    koi     Bia    to    iroK^ 

yiP€<rBai    ^aOr^a^t^    eripa^^    ofjLoiw^ 

7pa    £p    T019    IBioi'i    tipiai^    fit)     Sia- 

p^prapmatp    aXX'    maip    dpe^aTrdrrjrot    irpo^    rffp    rmp    <tk€VW 

ty^  b  mpffp     T€     teal     irpao'iVj    ff    pmXXop    otl    Troiei     deQ^pijTiKop     to5 

irepl    TO.    awfiara    xakXou^,     to    8e    ^ijreip    iravraxov    to    XP^~ 

aifiQp  y^fciara  apfio^ei  roU  fi.eyaXo^ftv'xoif;  fcal   toZ?  iXcvOepots, 

56  •  •  /jt  Cotiring,  rightly,  if,  as  Reiz  and  Schneider  thought,  the  passage  ne«ds 
any  alteration:  but  this  is  extremely  doubt fiiL  <5n  -ni  xaXbif  oiW  i^€ifryow>'  im 
PSusero.  Ij  37  rCt»  xPV^h'^**^  after  Sri  5€i  F  (if  William  has  translated  accurxtely 
quodoportet  uiilium)  V*  \\  40  81*  avrrdv  after  ykyvtcdax  {ylf^v^ai  BL')  11^  P*  Bk.  (in 
P*  iviix^ffBat  is  omitted)    ||    43  iXV}  ^  Reii    ||    [wtfiv.^.b  1  17]  Koraes 

1338  b  I  i5  transposed  by  Postgatc  to  follow  fioXXov  \\  tji]  dXXA  Ar.  (?)  Rcix 
Thiirot  Ij  TpaffiK  if  ttaWQ¥...2  irdWotT  ;  Jackson  formerly  [|  tfew^wjTurf^P  (^ewpiTi- 
jc^i'  S^")  n*,  &€UfniTucodt  P«     I]     3  kpfJirTti  IP  P*  Bk.     ||     Aci^p^r  ?  Susem. 


§  10  34  fiimpov]  Another  of  the  un- 
fulfilled promises.  See  Introd.  p.  49  «. 
(4).      SUSEM.  (»9«)^ 

§11  inrv  84  TOffoimw,-.37  &ijXov]  The 
sequence  of  thought  here  is  liable  to  be 
uusunderstood.  In  §§  j— 9  Aristotle  has 
proved,  or  tried  to  prove,  that  the  an- 
cients had  regarded  poetry  and  music  as 
being  preeminently  a  means  to  intellectual 
tiaining,  which  in  his  eyes  is  more  im- 
portant than  moral  training,  and  to  the 
higfaest  intellectual  enjoyment  associated 
with  it.  It  is  true  the  evidence  he  has 
produced  suffices  for  no  more  than  the 
inference  that  the  ancients  considered 
music  and  poetry  in  the  light  of  higher 
rational  amusements  for  men  of  riper  age, 
but  not  that  they  adopted  music  in  the 
education  of  the  young  with  the  view  of 
training  them  for  this  rational  enjoyment 
in  the  future:  cp.  nn.  (993,  1024).  He 
does  not,  in  §§  1 — o,  touch  upon  the 
question,  see  «.  (903),  whether  this  art 
may  not  be  utilized  fcr  the  development  of 
character :  this  he  discusses  later  on,  c.  5 
§  I,  where  he  expressly  slates  that  he  will 
resume  the  inquiry  of  c.  1  §  3 — c  3  f  1 1^ 
which  had  been  left  incomplete :  sec  nn. 
(1017,  1018).  Hence  he  is  here  contrast- 
ing the  intellectual  and  theoretical  aim 
of  education  not  with  its  moral  aixn^  the 


development  of  character,  but  only  with 
the  third  and  lowest  aim,  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  ab:iolutely  necessary  and  prac* 
tically  useful.  All  three  aspects  are  more 
intimately  concerned  with  the  mental  side 
of  education.  The  third  is  disposed  of  in 
§§  1 1,  13  ;  in  §  13  Aristotle  revens  to  the 
difference  between  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  without  however  pursuing  the 
inquiry  more  precisely  into  paniculitrs, 
his  attention  being  at  present  especially 
directed  to  the  proper  development  cif 
the  body.     SUSEM.  (1000)  1 

35  d^vfii]  Lobeck  in  his  ed.  of  Pfar^r* 
nidius  p.  375  treats  this  as  a  case  of  the 
absolute  inf.    See  «.  on  1330  a  37. 

§  12  41  irpof]  This  preposition  n^  in 
1161  a  13,  ia6a  b  3,  1184  a  1.  1336  b  ji, 
1338  hi. 

«338  b  1  tr^^  t*  o-ttimva]  The  pre- 
positional phrase  an  equivalent  i(xt  the 
adjective  *  corporeal/  So  Plat*  Timaam 
35  A,  Phaedr,  146  D.  Sec  Ast  L^x.  s.  v. 
of  whose  exx.  Soph,  "35 1  C  ireWot  riyt  »«/< 
i^phrr^vf  (rnJcTf til?  =  *  poverty  in  mental  en* 
dowment '  is  perhaps  the  best, 

TO  Si  l^ffr^y  ktX]  See  ill.  8.  i,  1379 
b  13  f.,  Eucken  Methode  p.  35, 

3  Tots  ^c^oXo^x*'^^]  ^itOTS  comp^ 
AC  E.  IV.  3.  33,  1115  a  It  f.  SussM. 
(1001) 
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§  13        eVel    Be    (pavepop    trporepov    roti;    We^iv    wmBevriov    y    r^  (III) 
5  Xoyay     €ivai^    Kat     Trepl     ro     txwfia     TrpoTepov    rj     Tfjp    Bidvoiav^ 
BfjXov    ifc     TovTwv    QTi    wapahoriov    rov'i     watSafs     yvfiveurriKr} 
xal    'jraiSorpilBtfcrj'    rovrmi/    yap    f)    pt^eif    TTOmv    riva    irotet    riji; 
i^ip  Tov  amyLaro^y  $  Bi  ra  €pya. 
4         vvif    fi'€V    ovif    at    p^aXiara     BoKovaai    rSif    iroKemv     iin^e-  3 
to  Xelirdai    rmv    iralimu    at    ^ev    ddXrjriKTjv    e^iv    i/MTTOiouirt,   Xw- 

4  irp6rfpov  P*  (conr.^),  Tr&rrpw  Ar.  wilh  a[l  the  other  aulhorilies  \\  iratB^^i/r/oF 
after  5  \6yifi  It'  P^Bk*.  avoiding  hiatus  f(  5  elycu  omitted  by  11'  j|  6  <  irpdrf po*':> 
wapa9oTioi>  ?  Susem. 


§13  4    wfdrtpov]  iv(vn).  I5§§6— lO. 

7  TouTwv  yttp  >^^X\  From  what  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  from  c.  3  §  i,  compared 
with  ly(vii),  c.  14  g  9  0^.,  c,  15  §  8  ff.»  it 
is  plain  that  instmclion  in  gymnastics 
docs  not  condncK  mertdy  to  physical  de- 
velupment^  but  also  to  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  the  mind  in  courage*  For  the 
difference  between  rai^orpi^iKi}  and  71'^- 
vaffTiKTf  iiee  also  Galen  De  valtt.  tmnda 
J  I.  9,  T,  vu  p.  143  Kuhn,  where  the  rela- 
tion between  trainer  {wm-h^Tpi^T^)  and 
teacher  (3tM^ica\<»)  is  compared  to  that 
between  a  cook  and  a  physician.  Sec 
Vi(iv),  K  1  w.  (1115),  and  for  this  pas- 
sage generally  c.  4  §  7  ff.  «.  (1015)^  ie. 
Exc.  ].  p.  6Ff>     StrsEM.  (1003) 

voulv  Ttva  iroiil]  The  phrase  recurs 
c.  5  §  3»  '339  ^  '3  f-.  §  24,  1340  b  jr, 
c.  6  §  16,  1341  b  18.  Like  TOj.ofjT()F  (sec 
«.  I.  8.  7.  \%i^  a  37)  Ibe  precise  import 
of  irot^  Tis  =  '*of  a  definite  character'^  is 
determined  by  the  context :  in  1539  a  14 
^h\ifti.^ivy}iif  yjilp^vtf  6p0Ctt  (cp*  1339  b  24); 
in  1 34 1  b  iH=^difaviTOi  simply;  while 
in  1340  b  II  it  is  as  vague  as  ipyiaimK^ 
ical  wathiTiKa  1340  b  3.  In  our  present 
passage  it  is  sulistantially  fit\Tt<a  xoift>, 
irp6t  dptTTjv  (rd  Tf8oi)  ^vvTibKH':  in  short, 
iratdf^cty,  *'dev'elope,"  ** influence/^  A 
correlative  phrase,  wotot  nvts  yiv^ fitOd^ 
occurs  c.  5  I  [6,  1340  a  7  f*,  where  see 
ftifie.  Comp.  N,  E.  \,  9.  8,  1099  b  31, 
Rhet,  I.  I.  g,  1354  b  20* 

c.  4  Athlttk  traiHing.  Ttvo  trrors  to 
(woid :  wt  do  not  disirt  to  make  prof esnonal 
atkldu,  or  to  realize  the  Spartan  type: 
§§  I — 7,  Bodily  exercises  to  be  relaxed  in 
favour  of  other  studies  for  three  years 
after  puberty:  §§  7 — 9, 

The  censure  of  an  athletic  training  was 
passed  jv(vii}.  c.  16  g§  11,  13,  1335  b 
1 — n.  The  criticism  of  the  exercises  of 
the  Spartans  widens  into  a  condenmation 


of  their  political  system  in  general  on  the 
lines  of  B.  [I.  c.  9,  iv(VJi),  c.  14  §§  15^ 
21,  c.  r5  §6. 

10  at  (i4v.,J|iin>i©i)<rv]  Some  endea- 
vour to  make  their  5.0ns  professional  ath- 
letes* Aristotle  cvHdenlly  considers  that 
soch  a  career  is  §6,»a,v^m :  cp.  §  6,  b  33^ 
n^  0^1  ^)»  §  9i  ''•  0^5)1  i><^-  ^x<^'  !•>  aiid 
rv(vii).  16,  II.  t335  t>  5  *f.,  II.  (944). 
Susem.  (IWH) 

In  his  condemnation  of  the  mania  for 
sports,  Aristotle  had  predecessors  in 
Xenophanes  Frag,  1^  Euripides  Autolye, 
Fr.  I,  as  well  as  Plato  R€p,  \vu  404  A, 
407  B,  4iO  B— D,  VII,  535  D,  IX.  591  C. 
The  judgment  of  poets  and  philosophers 
was  confirmed  by  practicol  soldiers  Hkc 
Epaminondas  and  Alexander,  and  later 
Philopoemen  (Plut.  Vita  PhiL  c.  3,  p, 
357  cj,  by  medical  authorities  like  Galen 
(IIpoTp.  A 6701  cc.  9 — 14,  I.  p.  10  ff.  K,  ; 
cp.  Plot.  De  sanit*  tueHtia  c.  16,  p.  130 
A  ff.),  and  by  the  Romans.  On  the 
degradation  of  the  athletic  sports,  see 
P.  Gardner  New  Chapters  pp.  300 — 303, 
Mommsen  The  Prmfinces  \*  p.  169,  ^387 
— 289  Eng,  ir.  The  chief  causes  for  the 
prominence  of  the  professional  element 
were  (1)  the  incneosmg  popularity  of  the 
heavier  sports,  boxing  and  the  pancra- 
tium %  (a)  the  change  of  diet,  see  n, 
(1015);  (3)  the  progress  made  in  the 
science  and  art  of  training.  **  But  it  was 
Hecodiciis  of  Selymbria  who  ruined  ath- 
letics, by  introducing  elaborate  rules  for 
eating  and  drinking  and  exercise.  He 
first  discovered  that  the  human  body  can 
by  scientific  tending  be  made,  not  beaUby 
and  beautiful*  but  muscular  and  adapted 
to  this  or  that  special  service :  he  im- 
proved the  speed  of  the  races  and  the 
skill  of  the  wrestlings,  but  spoiled  ath- 
letics as  a  means  of  etiucation  for  life 
and  happiness**  (Gardner).  The  evil 
increased  until  in  Roman  times  no  pro* 
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0(ifi€vat     rd     re     etBij     Kol     rrfV     av^ai^     rwp     amfidrcov,     ol  (It 
11  hk     Adfcayvei    ravTtiv     fiep     ovx     ^yLaprov     rrfV     dfiaprtap,     Grf- 
piciSetr^    S*    dfrepyd^oirrai   rot?    xoi'ot?,    w?    tovto    Trpo^    duSpiav 
§  2  fidXio'Ta    (TVpitpepov,     Kairoi,    Kaffdwep    etpfjrat.    TroXXa^*?,    ovre  (p. ' 
«5  Trpo'^     filap     ovT€     irpos    fidXia-ra     ravriiv    fiXcwopra     woiTjreop 
Tt}P   iinpAXeiap*    et    re    xal    xpo^    ravTifv^   ov&e    tovto    i^evpi- 
aKov<7Lv*     ovT€    jftp    tv    Tol^    oXXoi^   ^mot<;   ovt€   €7rt   twp  iOvmv 
opwfiep     rrjp     dvhpiap     dKoXovOovaap     rot?     dypttoTdroi^f     dXSA 
\i  fidXXop     Tot?     r}fL€pmT€poiq     Koi     Xeoin-wSeirtp     tj0€trtv,      ^troWa  * 
^o  5*    €(TTi    TWP   idpmp    a    vpo^    to    fCTcivetp    ical    ^frpo^   t^p    dp$pw 
nrot^wyiap     eir)(Epm<;     ^X^i,     tcadd-jrep     tSp     Trepl      top      Hoptov 
*A;^a£o/   re    Kal   'Hi/to^o<    /cal    rmp    TJireipttiTtfcmp    eOpwf    erepa, 
rd   fjL€P   ofwio}^    TovTOi^   Trt    Sk    fidXXop,   a    XTja-Tpixd  flip    ia-riP, 
%  *  dpSpia*;    Bk    ov    pLeT^tXri^aaip.     €ti    S'    avToi"i     Toif^     Adxmpa^ 

15  fda¥  <dpc'Hj>'>  Susem*  (after  Allx  and  Ar.),  ^om  <f|i»'>  Ridgeway.  It  is 
better  to  uBderstaud  ra^f  \\  lo  8']  r"  or  yd^p  Suscm.,  pi£  Ar,  |J  15  \T}aTfnit6.  M" 
P'  L*  Aid.,  Kj^trrtK^  Bk.  wJtSi  all  the  other  auLhorities    ||    14  Toin  omitted  by  P*  L*  Aid, 


viuce  of  the  empire  possessed  so  many 
professionaJ  athletes,  and  none  supplied 
so  few  jvoldicrs. 

I  a  The  slutemetit  that  the  Spartans 
were  prohibited  from  boxing  and  the 
pancratium  is  found  in  Plutarch  F.  Ly- 
curg.  19,  Apophthegm.  Lyatrg.  4,  189  E^ 
Seneca  De  Bene/,  v.  3.  i,  Philostr,  De 
Gymnast.  9,  58,  It  is  not  certain  that 
it  applies  to  classical  times.  Xenophon 
says  Kal  yap  irvKTtvovffi  Sl^l  t^p  (piv  6tov 
hv  <rujuj94\wcrt,  AV/.  Loi-.  4  §  6.  E|>ami- 
nondas  saw  the  diflerence  l>elween  the 
corpulent  athletic  habit  and  that  of  a 
sparcj  wiry  soldier  i   Plut*  Apophtk*  Ep* 

J  J     TOfcf   ITOVOit]    Cp.  !I.  9.  ^4^    1'2  70  b 

33,  inr€p^6W€i  {i}  Maira)  i-w\  rb  (FKXy^p&y, 
^   §  a   14   itoXAiCkis]    II.   6,   34  «-  (344)* 
rv(Vll).  14,  15  ff.,  M.  (9io)»  c.  15  §  5;  cp. 
iv(vii).  1.  9,  ti.  (719)*     SusKM*   (lOOB) 

1:5  With  fdav  understand  Tadrrjv: 
*  neither  to  this  alone,  nor  to  this  prin- 
cipaliy'  (Ridgeway).  An  omission  of 
djp*Taf  to  be  found  1.  13.  9,  1260  a  24* 

19  XtovTM8i<rivJ  The  character  of  the 
lion  is  given  ///>/.  Animal*  ix.  44*  a — 6: 
629  b  8  ff.  eV  rp  /^puxret  ;tiv  xaXeirdn-aTAr 
ioTtf  fii}  T€i¥my  a  Kal  fifj^pttJKws  Trpaira- 
TOB,  ftrrt  Si  TO  ^Bo^  ovx  ifTfhTTrjf  wbevM 
odH*  htpopihfjLtvfii  ovUvy  ir^Af  re  rk  crvrrpfytpa. 
Kal  avv^ij  cr06$pci  tpiXowaiyixiMnf  Kal  a-rep- 
ktik6^,      iv    ^k    rouf    ^^pcut   6pili^t»o%   ^ip 


Kal  StA  TrXffB&f  difayKaaS§  tu>¥  BrfpevJ^Tbtif 
vwayayelv  ^d^Tjf  inroxtitp^T  Kal  xara  CKi- 
Xo»,  Kara  ^paxl^  itrarTp^ipbfxtvoi*  Plato* 
whom  Aristotle  here  follows  in  the  treat- 
ment and  criticism  of  ■yi^Mi'a'rTtfciJ  {sec 
AV/.  III.  404—413)1  gives  tiie  dog  as  an 
example  of  the  Spirited*  temperament  in 
AV/*.  II.  J75  c  ff. ;  comp.  also  in.  410  E, 
to  which  Aristotle  alludes  in  iv(vil)»  7. 
5,  n.  (783,  ff.).    SusKM,   (lOOe) 

§  3  It  fvx«|><St  ^li]  *\ire  indififerent 
to  (think  Ml  lie  of)  bloodshed  and  canni- 
balism." These  wild  races  lead  the  'na- 
tural' \r}<rrpiKhf  /Siat  of  I*  8.  7  f.,  1256  b  i 
(Newman)* 

KaSdircp  rmv.. .  14  jj^fTfiXTJilKuniv]  Comp, 
AYi%  Eth.  viu  5.  2,  J 148  b  ^i  tf  (?w?7w  ^i 
tAt  ^ijptuJ^ets)  - .  oVoit  x^^P^^^  i^aelr  ipiout 
Tutv  ainjypiia^ivij^  Tr€ftl  rhv  Uhvrt^P^  T0i>t 
l^r  urpLo?r  toi>s  SI  ^BputirtiJi^  KploKruf^  rodt 
S^  rd  waiBia  Savd^iiP  AXki^Xoii  c/f  €^- 
X^o-f'  HerotL  I  v.  i8»  106,  *Av5p(^4>d.yoi  ^i 
dypitinara  Trdtfrtav  dutipihTruv  ix'^*^^^  ^^^^ 
olJre  SIktiv  vofil^ovres  o(h-s  v6^(^  ovS^rl  XP^' 
6fievoi,  ¥o^Stt  5i  €l(n :  Scylax  PtripL  75  f. 
p.  60  (Miiller).  Nevertheless  the  Greeks 
took  these  tribes  to  be  of  kindred  ori^ti 
with  themselves:  Strabo  TX.  416  A  (colo- 
nists of  the  Orchomenians,  who  had 
wandered  thither  with  I al menus  after 
the  capture  of  TroyK  XI.  495  f.  ^asl  S* 
drd  riji  Idd-ovof  (rrpanai  toi>i  fi-^y  ^Btiarat 
'Axatat^  T^v  ivSdif  'Axatay  o^jtiffct*  (Eaton). 

With  courage,  as  with  every  other  virtue 


1 

r. 
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j  H  ta-fi€Vt    la>?     fih    avroi    TrpoatjSpevov    rat*;    <(>tXowoifiat^,    v'jrep-  (III) 

Toi^    wo\€fjLiKoi<i    \€t7rofjL€vov^    eripmv'     ov    yap    rm    toi)?    peov^ 

18  jvftpa^etjf    TOP    Tpowop    tovtqv    Bii<f>€pov,    dWd    rw    fiovoif   wpo^ 

pLTj  dcTKovPTaq  d<T^€lv*     36  < Set  Btj  ovk  €fc  rmp  wporrepmp  37  epymp 

<Kpii*€tp  dXX'  €K  rmp  pvp'  apraymutard^  ydp  t^?  38  waiheia^  pvv 

f  6  <e)(ov<ji^irpQT€pop  S'  ovk  cI^oi'.>  19  oScrTe  to  KaXov  d)OC  ov  to  Offpi-  s 

!  30  iSe?   Set  wp^raympiiTTelif*    ovhk  ydp  XvKoq  ovBh   rmp  aX\a>t'  fftj- 

pimp     dydjplaaiTO     ap     ovSepa     Kokop     tciphvvop^    dXKa    p,dWop 

§  6  dpf)p    dya06<if    ol    Be     Xlap     et?     ravra    dvevret:     tov^     iratSa^ 

«5  atfroi  <:fi£vot:>  Eucken ;  but  why  should  not  adrol  alone  have  the  sen&e  of 
/tiArot.  as  often?  ||  16  yvtivaclots  U- V^  Bk,  {}  d-y^ffi  after  aj  ToXf^jcoit  II*  P*Bk. 
If  27  \(tv Qfiir oit  M'  P*  II  06  ydtp]  ovK  Apa  ?  Susem.  doubtfully  It  ^8  p^^ot^  rf 
Ktiz  II  36  6€i  3ij,,.38  fix*'*  transposed  Ijy  Suscm,  and  Bockcr  to  precede  ig  Jare 
..,36  irip^v.  See  Introti.  p.  89  f.  ||  li^  h-q  Susem.,  U  m  Ar.  Bk.  Susem,'  in  the 
text     II     TjPOT^/Mjr]  Trp6T^potf  Spengel»  needlessly 

30  o(J3^  7^  n^,  o&  7dp  n'^P'^Bk.  II  Ti  mscrte<l  after  ^pJw*'  by  Vctlori  Jlk»; 
Cnmot  inserted  o^&dt^  Kornes  o^'Oiv  \\  31  ovdiwa]  wBiif  Gottiingt  <iovdh>  o4Si¥a 
?Susem.|  but  perhaps  no  change  is  needed 


(see  Nic,  Eth,  iv,  2.  7,  mi  b  6,  and 
often^i  the  motive  mList  be  purely  the 
noblet  the  beautiful,  the  good  :  ihe  virtue 
must  be  exercised  tol?  jcaXoO  fi^fxa^,  cf  §  5, 
ft.  (1009).  See  N.  E.  \\v.  c.  7  %(},  1115 
b  19  ff.,  §  13,  1116  a  10  ff.,  c.  8  §§  t  — 17 
(Congreve),     Susem.   (1007) 

§  4  Cp.  PL  Protag,  342  B,  c,  where 
Wroschcl  says:  haec  Platonis  verba  lan- 
^t,  opinor,  Aristotdes  Pol.  viii.  4. 

15  a^ol]  By  themselves  J  alone  :  fxbrhi 
-phinyi.  Very  near  to  thi*  Is  the  sense 
auTT^  (but  is  it  right?)  would  bear,  n.  9. 
19,  1170  b  8  **iam  per  se"  and  I*  \,  2, 
1353  a  14,  I.  6,4,  1155  a  i8.  SusEM. 
Add  1335  a  3f). 

17  XiLiro^vovf  It^p«i»v|  This  criticism 
repealed  from  11.  9  §  16,  §  34,  iv{vil). 
US^  16— 18  J  sec  nn.  (308,  345,  911), 
S  u  Si  K  u .  (1008 )  The  simple  verb  h  ere 
in  the  sense  of  ifwokdwtv&at,  iv{vn),  16* 

18  irpoi  )A,i^  ii«r»cowTas]  So  Xen,  D^ 
Rtp*  Lac.  13  §  5,  rotir  ^v  dXXovf  oiSroffx*" 
dtourrdf  tr^-m  TiD^  (rrpartwrticii*',  Aixcdat- 

§  5  39  tA  leoXAv]  With  ihis  and  b  30 
KoXh¥  Kitf^ufotf,  cp.  «.  (1007)*  SUSEM. 
(1009) 

30  av64  Y^F  Xi»tos  ktX]  Comp.  Mr. 
i5:M.  Hu  8.  ii»  ni6  b  30  ff.  (Eaton). 
SustlM*  ^1010) 


T»v  vtXXwv  &T|pC«v]  With  this  genitive 
shouild  Ix.*  compared  1.  13  §  2,  1259  a  25, 
§  13H,  1160  1>  2,  III.  5  ^  7i  1 278  a  27,  13 
§  11.  1184  b  i  1  (if  II'  gives  the  true  read- 
ing)? *genetivus  partitivus  non  addtto  e 
quo  pendeat  vel  ^Jca<rrof  vcl  pronomine 
indefinitivo/     Susem. 

%  6  32  ol  U  Uav  ktX]  In  Sparta, 
reading  and  writing  were  not  included 
among  the  subjects  taught  by  the  state. 
Bui  this  did  not  prevent  individuals  from 
learning  them  on  their  own  account,  if 
it  seemed  expedient  to  do  so  (Plut.  Lye* 
i6),  and  it  is  therefore  a  rhetorical  exag- 
geration for  Isocrates  to  make  the  sweep- 
ing assertion  {Patmtk.  §  209)  that  in  the 
most  ordinary  r»Jucation  they  were  so 
backward  as  not  even  to  know  their 
letters  (Schomann  Eng.  tr.  p.  159).  Yet 
the  author  of  the  Hippins  Major  (358  c) 
says  very  few  Spartans  understcxid  figures 
(Eaton).  Plito  Rip.  vm.  548  B  f.  conclu- 
sively proves  that  ihey  attached  far  greatei 
imjKjrtance  to  gymnastics  than  to  mu.sic. 
Chamaeieon  in  Athen,  iv.  184  D  asserts 
that  all  the  Lacedaemonians  learnt  flute* 
playing,  but  this  cannot  be  accepted  in 
the  face  of  Aristotle's  statement,  c«  5 
§  7  n.  (1016),  that  they  were  not  taught 
music*  This  disposes  of  Schomann 's  as- 
serlion  to  the  contrary.  And  yet  strictly 
speaking  this  would  include  singing  as 
well ;  but  the  expression  should  probably 
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Kul      TcSi/     avajKalmv     diraiZa^d'yom     TTOintTavTc*:,     fiavaucav^  ( 
icarepya^opTai     Kara     y€     to     dXijOif;,    7r/>^9    ?y    re    fxcvou    €p- 

35  yov  rp   woXiTifc§    ypriai^ov^   woujirapre^,   teal    irpi^   tovto    jfti' 

§  T  poPf     o5<f     ^7}<Tip     6     Xoyo^f     eripayp^       St^     %^     ©iJic     lie     twv     irp«prl- 

pwv      Ip^v       KpfvfiV,       <iXX*       4k       TiiSv       vvv-        dvTtry«>VM^9       7«i|>        tiJs    ^^ 
imiSffof     ¥w     Ixovffi,     wp^pov     8*     ovk     <tx*'^*  ^| 

OTi  ft^i'  oSi'  ')(p7}tTT€0P  T§  yvfipacTLfC^,  KaX  TTcS?  yjyri(TT€av^  Ofio-  Vf 

40  \oyovp^€vov   iarlp   {fJ^^XP^    ^^^    7^    ^^S^/?'    Kov^orepa    yvfj^vaata 
wpoaotaTiop,  rrjp  ^laiop  Tpo<f>rfv  Kal  toi)9  Trpo?  dvdyKtfv  wopom 

§  fl  direipyovra^t  Xva   fiifhcp   ifiTro&iop    ^  TTpo?   •n)v   av^aiv,  av^^eZov 
1339  a  7^p  ^^  fjLifcpop   on  Svpavrat    touto   Trapaa-Kevd^eiPt  iv  yap   roi^ 
oKvpLiTLopUai^  hvQ  Tis  &p  fj  TpeU  eijpOL  toi)^  avTov<;  peptfcrfKOTa^ 
apBpa^    re    /cat    weuBa^,    Bid    to    piov^    dtTKovpras    d<f>atp€la0cu  tjv  tji 

§9x^1^     SvvafAtp     VTTO     rmv     dpayKaimp    yup>vao-i(Dp'    orav     S*     d<f>^  t 
5 17^179     €71?     rpla    7rp6<i    to*9     aXXoi^    fMa0tjfjLaa-t    ytpmvrai^    rare 
apfiOTrei     teal     roU     iropot'i     Kal     Tai^     dpayKo<^ayiai^      Kara'-  ^| 

35  awaiBayiirffp-om  F*  Bk.  Susem*' **,  perhaps  rightly  |]  34  as-c/rydf'oj'Ta*  P*  |) 
40  M^*'  omitted  by  F  M»,  perhaps  rightly,  [^w\  Susem**  ||  KOv^T^pa  V  M*  Ax*,  #fp^^■ 
^wT^pa  Pi"3-*T»*V»»L',   KOwtHfTipq.  Aid.  W^     j|     yufiyaaia  P^  yvtufwria  M'T^'V^Ald. 

I339ai  SrJMiiT'a*  UlL•A]d,W^  a^arai  P*^«'^'»S''T'*Bk.  tl  toIi  IP  P»  D  1 
dXi/^ir(avtirt«r£Uf  P*  atid  P*  (later  hand}  \\  oj*]  (jyT^p  0*  (corrected  by  p^)  ||  j  oirxoui*^ 
rai]  dKovrav  T  II  5  ylpuftrriu  11^  \\  6  ayayKotpaylai%]  ^r}po<paylais  V^  from  a  gloss 
which  is  retained  as  such  in  the  margin  of  P-  from  corr.* 


not  l>c  pressed.  Singing,  no  doubt,  formed 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
Many  too  muiit  of  their  own  accord 
have  Icamcti  to  play  the  lyre  and  flute,  or 
eke  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how 
the  choregus  of  whom  Aristotle  tells  a 
story,  c*  6  §  11,  »*  (1036I,  could  have 
attained  such  mjistery  of  the  flute-  From 
Arlstollc'ti  language  c.  5  g  7,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Spartans  who  simply 
listened  to  others,  as  well  as  those  who 
could  themselves  play,  held  music  to  be 
a  means  of  moral  training,  and  not  sim- 
ply a  source  of  pleasure  and  amusement. 
SUSEM.  (1011) 

33  The  form  d^TraiSayaiyTp-of  appears 
N.  £.  IV.  j.  36,  nil  b  u. 

pixvavvnvi}  Comp.  nn.  (103,  1004). 
SUSEM.  (1012) 

35  X'H^*'  IWpwv]  Comp.  again  the 
passages  quoted  in  n.  (1005).     SusEM. 

g  7  40  p^xP*- 1***"  ■'iP^*]  Comp.  Plato 
Latvs  vm.  833  c  :  rptTrd  5J?  ra^ura  d^XiJ- 


6,ytvd0Vi  ft'  iii  dv^pQv"  kolI  rott  futv  r<5r 
dytinitjiy  rd  Mq  ruiv  rpiibp  roO  ^-^tcovt  toQ 

i}fiL<T€a  (Eaton),     Susem.  (1014) 

To  the  '* lighter'-  course  arc  opposed 
the  *' heavy"  or  "violent"  (/iiaia)  con- 
tests :  ^cm  Toivvv  dytiidtu  ^vfiwdmjt  Hk 
fily  Kovipa  ravTa'  (rrdHio^,  $6\iX0S,  6w\t- 
rat,  diau\o%,  akfia*  rd  ^apitrtpa  M^  way* 
KpdTioif^  irdXTf,  wvKTai,  w^ra^Xot  di  iit- 
iftoi¥  trvvTipfj^Bif  Philostr.  Df  Gyntnasiu^ 
3,  Theiie  terms  are  also  applied  to  the 
atldetes,  'heavy-weights,*  *  light*  weights,* 
Galen  VI.  487  K. 

§  8  J  339  a  1  Svo  ns  av  i{  rptts  ciSpOi] 
The  order  is  artistic;  ftmr  short  syllables. 

§9  6  ilpp^TTii]  But  133S  b5dp/ii^€* 
H^,  apfibrru  W, 

rats  Qva^K<j^Y(ats]  The  compulsory 
diet  of  the  athletes  consisted  princip^illy 
of  vegetable  food :  dried  figs»  porridge, 
cheeine.  Only  m  later  time^  wa>i  meat 
allowed :  Dromeus  of  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia  is  credited  with  the  changCf 
Pausan.  vi.  7.  10  (according  lo    Pliny 


V(VIII),  5.  2] 


1338  b  33— 1339  a  18. 
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\afi0dv€t.v     rr}v    i')(ppLip7}v     i^XiKiaVf     afia    yap     t§     re     Siavoltt  (IV) 

Kal     Tm    amfiarir     BiaTroveiv     ov     Se*,    rovvaprtou     yap     exdre" 

po^     direpyd^ecBat     ire^uxe     Tmi/     irovmp^     i^iroZi^mu     o     p,€v 

to  Tov    a^(i>fiaTO^    wovo^     rijif    hidpoiap     i     hk     Tavrt}^     to     crm/jta)* 

5  irepl     hi     p.ov<TtKt}^     €Pta     flip     SiT^iropi^Kafjiev     rm     \6y^     /cal  s 

TTporepop^      tcaXw      5*      e^€t       Kal       vvv      dva\a06pTa<;      avr^ 

7rpoayay€iPy     iv      m<Tit€p     ipSoatpLop     yePT^rat     Toh     Xoyot^     o&9 

%%  dp     Tt9    €i'7r€i>€P     airotf>atp6p>€Pos     wept     auTiJ?»      ovtc     ydp    rlva 

15  hvpap^^p    €X€i    pdhiop    irepl    avTTJ^    SieXelp^    ovre    ripofi    Set    j^a- 

pip     p^erix^ip     ai/T?5?,     irorepop     TraiBta^     epetca     teal      dpairav- 

o-eG>?,     xa0d7r€p     vttvov     teal     ^edi}^     (raCra     ydp     fcaS'     avrd 

flip     oire     rmp     airovZamPf     dW      TjSea^     Kal     apui     p.€pip,pap 

1 1  SiwopiiiTafitv  IP  P»  Bk.  ||  15  h']  tva  M'  H*  Bk.  ||  yinp-ai  ?  Suscm.,  and  so 
perhaps  FAr*  tl  14  ttTtitv  P^*  etiroiev  the  other  aulhoritics  j!  15  i^jvapaw  after 
^X«*  n'-^P^Bk.f  allowing  a  slight  hiatus  (cp.  1341  b  2)  ||  16  imxc  PS  x^^P*^"  ^^  II 
[8  o«Sff^  or  otfre   <tQp  Ka\utv  oiiTt>'   Rciz,   rightly     ||     ofia...  19  avrijtf  6rst  sus- 


/^.//,xxui,  7  (63).  I'll  and  Diog.  Laert. 
VI ir.  r3  a  trainer  named  Pythagoras, 
dXefimj*'  Tti'A,  not  the  philosopher). 
Cp,  Favorinus  in  Diog.  Lacrt.  vui.  ra, 
iffXi*n  ^pals  itoi  ri^^tf  ^7^0??  Kal  irvpoh 
iriafJuiffKo6»Ttov.  Plato  ^^.  in.  4O4  A  says 
that  their  mode  of  life  made  them  sleepy, 
and  that  any  departure,  however  slight, 
frt>m  the  prescribed  rqjimen  made  them 
liable  to  long  and  serious  illness.  Ari- 
stotle himself  states  Bf  Gm,  Animal,  IV. 
3.  43,  768  b  19  ff. ,  that  a  disproportionate 
and  abnormal  growth  of  certain  parts  of 
their  bodies  resulted  from  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  consumed 
(Eaton),  In  PrSUms  xxxvii.  5.  967 
a  1 1  flf.,  VI n.  4,  887  b  72  fT.,  they  are  de- 
5»cribcd  a-s  pale  and  chilly  {dxpoou  dvapi- 
yoi)'  and  Fr0lU.  I.  18,  ^63  b  11  fl.  it  is 
said  that  athletes  and  all  very  healthy 
people  seldom  get  ill,  but  when  once 
they  fall  ill  arc  very  likely  to  succumb 
(Bunitz).  With  this  passage  generally 
comp.  c.  4  I  1,  n.  (1004),  iv(vii).  c,  16 
g§  12,  13  n.  (944)  and  Ejtc.  i.  p.  619. 

SUSEM.  (lOlfi) 

7  ijia^tif*.  -fo  crw}Aa]  Pbto  practically 
lays  down  the  same  principle:  /^£/>.  VI  t. 
537  B.  e>  irowrt  d-i}  tol^gms  toU  re  ir^roij 
If  a  I  ^a^i7^<rt  K<d  ^/JotJ  dt  ay  iifrprxj^aTa- 
rot  del  (pabrp^fU^  tit  &piBp.6wTlva  iyfcpirdop 
...ifv^jfa  Tujv  dvayxaiuiy  yvfxifaffluv  ftfOi- 
errat.  olrof  yiip  6  XP^^^^t  ^**'  ''''  ^*^o  ^'i'' 
T€  rpla  irrf  yiyv^p'oi^  aiwaths  rt  aXXo 
rpa^at,  ic6toc  yiip  Jcal  virvoi  ^la&i^piafFi 
wo)iifxtot.     He  differs  slightly  in  his  mode 


of  carrying  it  out;  see  iv(vii).  17.  15, 
ft.  (990)  and  Exc.  t.     St;sEM.  (1016) 

cc.  5 — 7  discuss  ih^  place  of  Music  in 
cdiuaHon.     Sec  yl^tai,  p.  119- 

The  corresponding  passages  in  Plato 
are  A^/p.  lit.  398  «— 403  B,  404  E,  410  B— 
4t2  A,  IV.  A24  It,  C,  VU.  511  a;  Laws  II. 
csp,  653 — 660  C,  664  B— 671  A,  VII.  esp. 

796  E— 804  H,  809  B— 813  A. 

I  1  II  Kal  wportpov]  In  c.  3  §§  j — 
II.     SusEM.  (1017) 

II  KoX  v^v  ctvaXaPoirrat  ktX]  The 
discussion  breaks  ofl\  c  3  §  11,  1338 
a  34  jT,  with  the  sentence  beginning  ¥uv 
di  TOffoOroif  i}^iv  thai  Trp6  &5ov  yiyovev 
OTi  kt\.     See  «.  (1000).     SuSEM.  (1018) 

13  tv]  The  variant  tva  M*ir-  is  valuable 
for  the  treatment  of  elision  and  crasis  in 
the  manuscripts. 

14  cLiroc|»aLv6|A€vof]  For  the  absolute 
use  Bonitf.  /mV.  ^fr.  s.  v.  quotes  1.  13.  i5, 
1360  b  23,  vifiv).  I.  5,  ri88  b  35.  With 
ovrtitt  1 389  b  5 :  with  the  direct  object 
{rijp  ath>  U^op),  IV(vn).  14.  16,  1333 
b  1-2.  In  II.  tl.  1,  1173  b  17,  there  is  a 
variant. 

g  a  15  BfcfXtSv]  As  in  111.  13.  6, 
1183  b  II,  ** decide."  Ex  distinguendi 
stgn^ilicatione  abit  in  notion  em  disputant  li, 
explorandi,  expbcandi :  Bonitx  j.  v.  who 
quotes  1299  a  n,t30ob  t8.  Also%ivin). 
7.  1,  1341  b3t:  butseei»tf/f. 

16  The  tirst  use:  for  amusement  and 
recreation  merely. 

17  jUftjjsl  See  iv(vn).  17. 1 1,  «.  (966). 
SUSEM.  (1019) 


^ 
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§  8  TravUy    fl09    ^Tjo-tJ^     Eypiir/S?;? ^     Sio     «al     rarrovinv     avrrjp     Koi  (IV) 

la  j(pmt^Tai    Trau-i    TOvT0t<i    Ofioim<;j    virtm    Kal    fiiBrf    koX    iaovhik^' 

Ttdiaat    Sk    teal    rifip    opXfl<^t^    €p    tovtoiv),    ^    ptaXXoP    olfiriov  4 

Trpov    ap€TT]P    Ti    reiveiv    tjjv    fjLovaiKijp,   (b?    Svpafiivrjif,    KaOdirtp 

17    yvfiutta-Tixr}     to     ampLa     ttoiop     ri     wapaa-Kevd^et,     koi     rtjp 

14  fiQViTifcr}p    TO    7]do^    iroiQP    rt    7roteti>,    iffl^ovaau    Svpaadat    X**^' 

pected  by  Veltori,  afia  tcuJci  ftdptfifoj^  11'  P^  BIl\  avoiding  hiatus*  oMawctdci  fUpifiwav 
Gotlling  Bk.'',  not  badly;  d^a  transposed  by  Scbinidt  to  follow  19  5td  Kah,  [dfm]  here» 
but  19  f.  Kdl  <iafJLa  To&ron^  rdrTovaiF  avrii^  Kal  xP^*^^^  i^aaof  [ro(5Tots]  d^ofbif 
Flach»  not  badly  |(  19  rdrrowriir  <d%  rdfw^  rai/ra  r^o  avrffv  Lambin,  TjirTou<rti» 
avriiP  <:iif  irat5i^>  Reiz,  Tdirroueiv  <^iif>  ovrj  Koraes:  cp.  Comoi.  w.  (1010  b)  i| 
20  vwv<fj  Ar.  and  a  marginal  note  in  a  codex  of  William's  translation,  otvifi  FII  Bk.  || 
^1  olrfTfov  {oirjT^ov  P^)  after  it  tiov^ifcrfv  M' V\  after  21  TtltffUf  rt  V  \\  ai  rt  after 
Ttitfew  r,  omitted  by  M*P*  ||  13  wapaffKtmj^eiP  P  M",  jjerhaps  rightly  I|  [«rai  ttJf 
^yfft*cT}i!']    Flach,   needlessly      ||      24  di^acr^ai   omitted   by   F  M/,   hence   [^vnur^ai] 


19  The  quotation  is  from  the  Bacckae 
381,  cnroiraif<raI  Tt  jucp^i^af.  The  pre- 
ceding line  is  txerd.  r'  aiVrou  7€A<£(reiit  and 
the  choral  ode  conlinuei>  h-worajf  j^ormm 

5*  ^1'  (^oXidrii  I  wfhfiiXffL  Kpariip  HrrvQp  d^i>i- 
pdiWj}.    SUSEM.{10»0) 

§  3  Sko  Kal  TdTTOwiv  ktX]  The  sense  of 
this  corrupt  passage  is  quite  jjlain.  Lani- 
binuK  haii  perhaps  made  the  hesi  attempt 
at  its  restoration.  Postgate  would  ex- 
plain  the  text  as  it  stands,  taking  rdrrov- 
ffti?  =  prescri be,  recommend  as  in  vi(iv)» 
1.  f  8  :  *'  and  so  it  (music)  is  also  ap* 
pointed  /or  the  purpose  of  rtcreation 
alone,  and  all  these  things  are  employed 
in  like  manner.*'  But  then  the  words  in 
italics  have  to  be  suppheti.  VVith  Flach's 
tj:ansj>osition  a/^a  jwrtiii  rarTovuiv  —  *aud 
ho  they  rank  music  with  all  these*  and 
employ  I  hem  iiU  abke/     Susem.  (1020  b) 

11  Tfji'  op)L?|cr4v]  Keix  correctly  quotes 
Ath.  I.  9  F  li.  m  illustration  of  the  pa*i->;ige» 
but  he  should  not  have  adduced  Od.  1. 
151  f,,  for  in  Homer's  description  of 
dancing  and  singing  cls  '*  ornaments  of  the 
feast  "  (ra  ydp  r'  ava^jip^ara  ^atroi)  Ari- 
stotle |>erceives,  c,  3  ^  H  notes  (995 — 998), 
a  higher  estimate  of  these  arts  as  a  means 
of  rchned  amusement  and  the  best  intel- 
lectual enjoyment*  In  Ps-Plato  Aldl.  I. 
108  c  the  term  fiovffLt^^  is  used  iiS  the 
widest  sense  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
rhythmic  arts^  music,  poetry,  and  dancing : 
but  Plato  himself  only  uses  the  word  to 
include  music  and  poetry.  Me  makes 
dancing  a  part  of  gymnastics,  La^s  tt. 
673  A,  VH*  795  E,  813  A  ff.;  and  distin* 


guishes  between  imitative  dancing  and 
non-imitative,  called  '  gymnastic '  dancing 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  795  e 
■ri7(  6pxf}<r€<at  dWi}  jlw>  Hoiff-rit  X^^ty  /MfAov- 
fiivwtf^  r6  Tt  fityaXoTTpewh  (ftuXaTTOiMTa  i^ 
Kal  cXiir&tpof^  dXKi}  5i  (ve^iai  iKa^poryjTot 
re  iftKa  Kal  ^aXAoi^i  rtiw'  tov  <rw^aroj  ^Xutr 
(Eaton).  Aristotle  J^oa.  1.  5.  6,  1447 
a  17  f.  tinds  it  necessary  to  lay  special 
stress  on  the  fact  that  cither  this  first  kind 
of  imitative  dancing — or  artistic  dancing 
properly  so  called — or  else  {as  I  have 
assumed)  all  dancing  belongs  tu  the  group 
of  imitative  arts  of  the  rhythmical  or 
musical  class  (the  defective  text  of  the 
Pot'iki  admits  of  more  than  one  ex  plana* 
tion,  and  one  explanation  can  be  extorted 
from  the  words  as  they  stand,  see  Vahlen 
Baintg^  iu  Arui.  Pi>ct,  \  p.  3  [267J).  As 
to  steep,  see  n.  (990).     S  us  EM.  11021) 

^  fUiXXovJ  The  second  use  :  for  moral 
training  and  formation  of  character,  a$ 
gymnasilic  trains  the  lx>ily. 

14  i4£{cni<rair  SvvcurOai  xck(|}fiv  op6««] 
According  to  Aristotle's  theory,  which  is 
diametrically  opfK>sed  to  that  of  Kant> 
moral  virtue  is  only  found  where  love  of 
the  good  is  present,  an<l  where  the  morul 
activities  are  really  exercised  with  plea- 
sure and  delight.  The  main  thing  in  the 
formation  of  character,  as  Plato  teaches, 
Latm  \\.  653  n,  c,  is  to  awaken  and 
render  liabitual  this  right  feehng  of  plea- 
sure: see  A^iV.  Eth.  IL  3.  i,  r  104  b  3  ff,, 
X,  J.  i,  I J 71  a  i9ff.,  X.  9.  6ff^  ii79bi3flrM 
and  below  c.  6  §  1 7  If.  with  w.  ( 1 044).  Com- 
pare A'*f,  Eth.  til.  9.  a  ff.,  ij  17  a  31  IT., 
III.  cc,  II  and  ti,  iv  i  §  13,  mo  a  16, 
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§  4  p^uf     opBm^t    ^     irph<i     Stay(^f}tf     rt     o-vp-^dWeTai     fcal     irpo^  (IV) 
iPpoinja-ip   (xal   yap    tovtq   Tpirov    Beriov   rmv    elpvjfiepwp). 

on   fi€P    o5p    Bet    tqv<s    peov^    fi^    iratSm^    epeKa    'rraiSevetP, 

oifK    aSriXop    {ov    yap    Trai^ovat    fxapddpovre'i'    fiera    Xv7nj<i    yap 

ff    pAQ-qai^y     dWd    p,i)if     ov&i    Biaymy^p     T€     iraialv    app.oTT€L 

30  xal      rai^     ^Xtxiai^     aTroStSopai      ral^      roiavrai^;     (ovBe     yap 

%BaT€\€i    TrpoajjKei    reXo^).      aXX'    ta-m^    ap    ho^etep    17    rStp    irai- h 

a5  4]  ^  P'Ald*  and  P'  (later  hand),  ^  <Kai>  Koraes  wrongly  ||  koX  irp6t 
tv^poff^vTfv  Spengel,  [*ral  wphf  <pp6trrf&iv]  During  FhUohgus  xxvil  p,  704  f.  So  llci- 
dcnhain  {De  iioctrinae  or  Hum  AristottUcae  pHncipiis  p*  49)  who  considers  the 
words  as  a  gloss  upon  11  irpdf  a/wT^M.  See  Cotum.  w.  (1013)  (I  ^9  re  rai(rjy 
IPP*  {to*  over  an  erasure)  Bk,'  Su<»cm.*  in  the  text,  >«  "rrndF  P'  Newman  Class, 
Reu.  VII,  305  n.  r,  irawri*'  M*,  pucris  William^  [rf]  Trfuaiv  Bk.*,  waLi<ri  rt  Flach,  rots 
wai<fy  Reiz^  rt  <KaX  fppovTfcnv >^  iraurlv  ?  GdUling,  ariXtffiM  Schmidt  Susem.*  || 
30  ov^]  ou»^F  M*  P^.  mfd€A  I1*P®  Ar.  Bk,     Either  may  be  right 


§  14,  b  30.  c.  1  §  8,  I  111  b  7  f*.  and  many 
other  passages.  In  the  same  way  the 
moral  judgnieni  in  confused  and  moral 
|T€rcepliim  hindered  by  the  wrong  and 
harmful  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain^  see 
A%\  Eth,  lib  4.  4  f,,  r  1 13  a  19  fif.,  vi.  5. 
6,  1140  b  12  fl:.,  and  evt:n  ordinary  plea- 
sures of  sense*  which  are  f^ermissible  and 
within  due  limits  tieces^ry,  ea<iily  delude 
men  into  over-estimaling  I  heir  import- 
ance :  -sec  below  f  13  f.,  1339  b  31  ff., 
w.  (1039).  Cp.  Dtiring  op.  t.  p.  jo6  f., 
110  f.     St/SBM.  (1032) 

§4  The  third  use:  to  promote  rational 
enj(iy merit  and  the  culture  of  the  intelli* 
gence. 

16  <^p&vT)ir«v]  Hcrnil2  Ind.  Ar,%-^\h^'. 
tpp6inj<ns  latiore  sensu,  syn.  ^s-wenst  ^'t- 
ffTTj^Tj.  The  passages  citedi  amongst  them 
11^8  b  11,  11S9  a  i3j  are  sufficient  proof 
Ihat  the  term  is  found  in  Aristotle  with 
the  meaning  *  intellectual  cuhure,'  which 
is  here  appropriate,  as  well  as  in  (fhc  kin- 
dretl  sense  of  'knowledge'  or  'science/ 
By  this  additional  term  Aristotle  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  rational  activity  as  well 
as  rational  enjoyment  is  one  clement  of 
our  highest  satisfaction  :  while  c.  5  §  H  he 
can  e«|uaUy  well  emphasise  the  other  ele- 
mcnt  by  inserting  tvifftepiay  koI  l>efore 
hayuTfTjif  iXev&ipioif :  see  ^*,  { lO^?)*  There 
is  notlring  therefore  to  jttstify  alteration, 
bracketing,  or  transposition.  Spengcls 
suggestion  €vtppo<Tutnii»'t  on  the  analogy  of 
the  second  passage,  is  least  open  to  ol^jec* 
tion :  yet  amusement,  as  well  as  niusiCt  is 
e^^potn/VT;   and    Aristotle    would    hardly 

1  have  de>.ignated  amusement  as  tinffitpla, 

I  SUSEM.  (1023) 


17  itolSmIs  IvfKCv]  Comp.  Wir.  EiA,  x. 

18  \UTd  XvirnsJ  But  Happiness  is  0^ 
fitrd  \6irrff  dXAa  fit&*  TtBopj}^^  c*  3  f  5t 
J  338  a  6.  The  inference  is  obvious.  If 
learning  is  painful,  teaching  is  difficult : 
a  tacit  contradiction  of  the  Sophists' 
belief  that  education  is  no  more  than 
cramming:  see  PI.  A\p.  345  b,  518c: 
and  Aristntle's  own  comparison  of  the 
sale  of  ready- matle  commodities  /?<*  StfpA. 
Ei^  33  §  17,  18411  J— 8  (Butcher).  On 
the  pleasures  of  learning  see  Rhtt,  1.  r  i. 
3 1 ,  1 3  7 1  a  3 1  fn  J  J  4  IT. ,  also  the  applica* 
tion  to  ar(,  Pott.  c.  4  §  4,  1448  b  j  3  fT. 

19  Tt]    See  ivjvii),  3.  I,  1325a  19,  //, 
30    ov8i  ydp  driXiC  ir|>o<rr|icfi  ri&of] 

Doring  p.  137  is  right  then  in  saying  that 
the  young  are  incapable  of  enjopng  art 
either  as  an  amusement  (irai&a)  or  by 
deriving  from  it  the  highest  intellectual 
gratification  :  ahhough  it  is  really  only  in 
the  latter  sense  that  the  '  enjoyment '  of 
art  can  be  spoken  of.  For  the  rest  of  the 
passage  cp*  c.6  §  i»  w.  (1061),  In  iv(viO. 
14  §  9  ff.,  J5  §  L,  cp.  n.  (903K  Amioile 
says  intellectual  training  is  the  highest 
aim  of  education,  and  moral  training  only 
a  means  thereto;  while  v(vni),  3.  6  he 
says  that  even  for  the  highest  intellectual 
gratification  we  need  to  be  eduoited  and 
to  learn  certain  things,  atUludng  (c.  3 
§  2  f.)thc  fact  that  the  ancienis  considered 
Music  in  this  sense  a  part  of  education: 
cp.  n,  (993),  n.  (1000).  This  inconsis- 
Icncy  can  only  be  reconciled  by  assuming 
{a)  that  in  the  i>assages  from  iv(vii),^^ 
raidfvr^o*'  13^13  b  4t  ttJm  rdv  i9ia»  ^i\ln\w 
J 534  ^  ^^t  ■n\v  iirtfiiXuaf  h  15— he  does 
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T€\€t(t)d€to-iu,     dXV  el  TOVT    i<rrl  roiovrov,  xLvo^    uv    ei'Cfca    Bioi 
^auB/ipetu    avrov^,    aXXA     f4.7j    KaBdirep     ot     t&p    Uepaafv     teat  i 
MtjSwv    fiaa'i\€t^,    hi     dWmif    avro    iroiovvrmv    fi€TaXafi^dv€ip 
7179    17801/1}?    Kal    ttJy    fjia67]<r€0}^ ;     Kal    yap    dpayKalop    fieXriov 
aTrepyd^ea-dat  roif^  avro   rouro  TreTroiTjfiipov^  epyop   fcal  Te^v^fv 
TCt>t'  ToaovTOp  y^povop  iinp^eXovfi.ivayv  oaop  Trpo?  pLaOrfcrtP  fAOVov, 
€t    Be    ra    rotavra    Bei     SiaTropeiP    avrov^f    fcal    wepl    ttjp    r£ip 
S-hfroyp     TrpaypLareiup     avTov<i      ap     Beot      ^jrapao-Keud^eiv      dXK 
aroTTOP,     T7}p   S'    avT7}P   diroplav    e^et    fcal    €i    Bvparai    ra    ifffrj « 
^€Xt/ci>    TTOielp'    ravra    ykp     rl     Bel     fiapGdpeip     avrov^,     aW*  ^^ 
ou^  €T€pa>p  dxovopra^  opffSt^  re    ^aipeii/    Kal    SvpaaSat    Kptvew^  ^H 
waTrep    oi    Adxmve^ ;     iKeiuot    yap    ov    fiapddpopT€<:    o^oj?     SiJ- 
vaPTai     Kpipetp     6p6w,     (i?     i^ani,    ret.     xpija-rd     fcal     rd     /At} 
\  'x^prjard    rmv    fi^XmP*     6    S*    avros    Xoyo^    tcdp    el    Ttpo^i    €in)pt.€^ 


33  SSoi]  M  n^  (emended  by  corr*^  of  P»)  ll  35  Bi'  omitted  by  P*  Bk.  U  36  koI 
<;dj'et/>  Susem,,  [icai]  Spcngel,  khv  Madvig  l|  39  ri  roiaura  after  flfi  n^P*Bk,  It 
40  hf  omitted  by  11* 

1339  b  I  Kal  transposed  to  foUow  S6vaff0ai  Spengel,  perhaps  rightly  if  §  5,  a  04 
5ii>affeai  is  to  stand     ||     4  d  III  P*,  efij  F^'«S^'P  Ar,  Aid. 


not  use  education  in  the  exclusive  sense 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  the  education  of 
the  young  up  to  their  twenty-first  yearj 
and  ^3)  that,  as,  appears  from  c.  5  |§  5, 
6,  ft.  (1025),  §  8,  w.  { loij),  §  1 1»  w.  (1036), 
cp.  nn*  (iioii  1(13),  in  his  judgment 
Music,  allhougb  as  applied  to  the  educa- 
tion  of  the  young  it  directly  influences 
character  (ai^or)  only,  at  the  same  time 
indirectly  serves  to  prepare  them  for  the 
future  enjoyment  of  music  as  a  recreation 
and  for  the  formation  of  correct  musical 
taste.  It  thus  wotild  pave  the  way  for  the 
true  artistic  enjoymeut  of  mustc  of  a  high 
order,  and  consequently  for  that  highlit 
gratification  which  is  to  flow  therefrom. 
See  also  §  7  n,  (J026),  Excujuus  1»  and 
H.  (875)  on  iv(vn),  13^  5.    St;sEM.  (lOflt) 

^  C  31  imiS^ds  xdpiv  dvBpdax  yfVQ- 
^fvots]  In  itself  this  is  really  not  iixcun- 
sistent  with  Aristotle's  own  opinion :  see 
C.  5  f  II,  «.  (1036).    SusEM.    (loatt) 

35  p<urLXftf  j  So  Philip  of  Macedon  : 
Pint,  yt/a  Piriciis  c.  i,  p.  151  s,  f.  h  U 
4»/Xiirirof  irp6f  rw  vihv  iiriTtfnrQt  iv  run 

tip  /ScuriXfDf  dKpoatrBai  ^aXX^f'TtoK  (r^o- 
Xd^j  jsfli  iroXi)  pifift  raU  MotVatr  iripuv 


dytanjl^&fxiynfp   rd   roiavra    ^tariff    7ry«^ 

flfVOf, 

§  6  37  ciiripYal«o^«""]  ^^^  absolute 
use :  give  a  perfiirmance.  Note  that  wt- 
TTOiiju^vovi  is  perfect  of  the  middle  iroi- 

39  Tot  TotoOra]  All  stich  sabjecls  as 
afford  an  amateur  enjoyment. 

40  oi|r<iivJ  We  find  6^f'01^&tlp■tx'^  an 
example  1.  7.  3,  1255  b  26,  and  con- 
demnei:!  as  dovXtiH^  iirtffTii^yf^  Comp. 
also  UK  II,  14,  1181  a  17 — 3^,  111.  4 
§§  11—13,  I '77  a  33—^*  7?  on  ^^  whole 
principle  v  (vni).  3  g§  3 — 6, 

§  7  41  SvvaTail  The  subject  is  1^ 
fj.ovffnrrft  but  to  llml  it  expressed  we  must 
return  to  §  3.  a  77 — 34,  though  it  is  ob- 
scurely indicated  a  37  by  aM  toDto,  i,e, 
the  execution. 

1539  b  1  iicftvoL  yip  ktXJ  Sec  tiKft^i 
(rou,  1014)-  also  c-  5  §  17  nn,  (loii, 
f044,  1045):  comp,  c.  6  g  1  ff.  with  itjr. 
(1061,  1066).    SnsEM.  flW6) 

§  8  4  AS*  ttWs  Xd(7o«  ktX]  Hcfr 
the  concession  already  made  with  regard 
to  amusement  and  recreation  (§  5,  m» 
1015)  is  extended  to  inLellectual  enjoy- 
ment^ see  «.  (1014);  namely  that  musical 
instruction  during   youth    may   possibly 
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5  piaif   fcal    Siaymjtjv   iXevffiptop   XPV^'^^^^    aifT§'    rl    hu    fiavffd-  (IV) 
veip    avTOv^St    ciXX'     ov^     kripmv     XP^P'^^^^     diroXavetif ;     aKo-  7 
'ir€tp   S    e^eari    rijv    viroXrjylnv    ijv    ex^fiep   we  pi    rmp   Gemv    ov 
yap    0    Zeu9   avri^   aeiBei    ical    KiOapi^ei    roh    irotiiTaU,     aXK^ 
teal   0apav(Tovf^   tcaXuvfiev   TOt)<r    toiovtovk   Kal   to  TrpdrreiP   ovk 
10  dvSpA^  ^7}  fiedvovTOfi  ^  irai^oifTO^. 

§  9         aXX'  icm^  W€pl  fiep  rovrtou  vtrrepop  i^jntTKeirriop*  i}  Sc  irpeoTTj  V 

fjjTT/(7t9  eVrt  TTorepop  ov  ffereop  €t<;  iratBeiav  rrjp  fiovatKrjp  tj  Be- 

T€Ot%    xal    Ti    Bifvarai    rmv    BiaTropTjdipTmp    rpiwvy    worepop    Trai- 

14  Belav   7)  watBidp    rj    Biay€i}yi]P,     evXoyci)^   S'  et^   irdpra   rdrreTai 

§  10  feat    ff>aiv€rai    ^crix^tp,     fjf    re    ydp    watSid    ^^ptp    dpawavaedo^ 

e<rrt,     t?}P     B'     dpaTravaiP    dpaytcalop     -qBelap     elpai     {rt}^     yap 

Sid   rmp   TTOvmp   XiJiriy?    larpeia    tis    iarlp),    xai    njp    Siaymyt]p 

ofioXoyovfiivm^    Bel    firj    p^opop    ex^iP    to    fCaXhp    dXXd    xal    tt}p 

19  rjBopi^p     (ri     yap     evBaipi^opeiP     ef     dpLtpoTeprnp     TovTmp     iaTip)' 

§  11  TTjv    Bk    p,ov(Tiic^p    irdpT€^    etpai   (f>afL€P    twp    iqBitTTmp,    Kal   '\fn- 

6  xf>*^P^^^  x^^f^^^pfy^^f^^  Flach     ||     8  d5<i  P*i  fSet  Bk.     ||     15  irac^t^  %  rat- 
8fJ«*'  Vcltori*,  f>erhap5  rightly     |j     [4  raiJii*]  dperljy  ?  Jackson 


serve  as  preparation  for  the  clevatetl  en- 
joyment of  mu«jic  in  ri[>cr  years,  Cp.  also 
««.  (911  p  1013).  SiTSEM.   (loa?) 

7  vtn5Xi|4rivJ  See  Bonilz  ad  jt/^/a.  i. 
1.  3,  981  a  7,  b  6,  p.  4I1  p.  47  f. :  Waiti 
ad  66  b  19,  Org.  u  p*  513.  Sach  *  un- 
proved ossumptionSf  like  olher  ^r^o^o, 
contain  a  germ  of  tnilh* 

8  A  ZSf  j  SchlosM-T  thinks  thai  here 
Arb-totle  has  forgotten  A|>ollo.  On  the 
contrary  the  mention  of  Zeus,  the  highest 
divinity,  alone,  is  quite  inlenlioiial.  As 
to  representations  of  Apollo  and  other 
gods  with  the  cithara  or  lyre  (cp.  //* 
1071)1  ^c  particularly    L.  van  Jan   Dt 

ficiibus  Graecorum  (Berlin  1859),  PP* 
17,  10  f.,  24  ff.  Zeus  is  not  among  the 
mimbcr,    Susrm.  (1028) 

<LXXii  icol  ktX]  See  n.  (981),  Exc.  \* 
to  this  bo43k,  and  c  6  §  4,  c>  7  §§  13^  14 
with  n,  (1067).     SUSEM.  (1039) 

10  Plato  Lawt  11.  665  O  f*  irdf  iro« 
T'cyu'd^fi'ot    Tpeff^drtfrOi    6kvov    rp6t    rai 

TOVTO  Kttl  Avdynrff  yvyvofxivTfs  aUx^oiT^  d>f 
fxaWoif. 

$  9  1 1  €irT«pov]  I.e.  c.  6  §  I,  15^40  b 
10  fn  where  this  point  is  again  taken  up. 
Sec  n.  (1060).    SusEM.  (1030) 

13  'rr(u8«Cav]  The  end  to  which 
Plato  confined  all  poetry  and  all  art: 
*ec    Butcher   Scm^  AsptcU    p.    317  IT. 


"Aristotle  allows  that  for  childho^xl  the 
use  of  poetry  and  music  is  to  convey 
moral  instruction  "...but  ''for  the  grown 
man  the  p<^t's  function  is  not  that  of  a 
teacher,  he  is  only  so  by  accident**  p. 
32a  f. 

I  10  17  UiTp€(a  Tis]  This  has  been 
set  forth  c*  3  §  4,  ^apMo^ffat  X<ip"'i  cp. 
n,  (9S9).    SusGM.  (1031) 

18  yAi  fj^vov  fxftv  T^  KoXov  ktX] 
The  highest  intellectual  (or  aesihctic) 
enjoyment  implies  the  highest  nobleness 
{Td  coXir),  because  it  is  the  highest  ac- 
tivity of  soul  r  it  implies  the  highest  plea- 
sure»  because  from  this  highest  human 
activity  flows  the  pleasure  appropriate  to 
it:  see  «.  (991)  on  c.  3  §  5.  SusEM. 
(1033) 

19  14    dp4^T^V    TOVTttV]      Cp.    C    3 

§§  3,  4  (/:*€^'  rj^vrtx),  with  nn.  (988,  091, 
9ja):  aliso  iv(vir).  1.  6,^  1333  b  i  L  rh 

d/HTij  efr'  iw  afjt/^p^  n,  (698).  SusEM. 
(1033) 

§  11  :o  ^riXijvj  Instrumental  mtisici 
unaccompanied  by  the  voice:  §  17^  1340 
a  12  ff.  AKpou)jH€P0t...x*^P^^  '"'^  fivOfjiU!¥  Kal 

Com  p.  Mc.  Etk,  i.  9.  I,  109S  b  15, 
IX,  8.  9,  1169  a  10—^5:  also  vil.  1 1,  1, 
1 151  b  6|  c.  13.  2,  1 153  b  14  (Newman), 
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/SpoToif  vj&ta-roif  a^ibftp- 

Bio  Koi  a*?  Ta9  cvvovaia^i  fcal  Siaytaydf;  evXoyto^  wapaXafiffiiPOv- 
«4  <Tiv  avT-^v  cJ?  Swa/jLepfji'  €v^patv€iv)^  ^are  koI  ivr^vBev  vvoXdffoi  (p. 

t£v  jJSeetjj/,  oi!  fiovov  apfLorret  Trpo?  to  reXo?  aXXa  xal  *rrpo^ 
njv  dvdwavaip*  CTrei  Se  eV  ^ti'  tcS  reXei  (rvfifiaivet  roU 
apdpmwoi^  oXtydictf;  yiv€<rBatf  TroXXdxL^  Se  aifairavovTat 
Kal  ^^ctJi/rat  Toi^  TraiSiah  ov')(  Saov  eVi  irXiov  dXXd  /cal 
30  Bid    TT^v    ijBopTjif,    ■)(p7)fri.p.(yv    dp    €t7}     SiapaTravecv    iv    rat?    diro 

at  tAp  ni,  Twi^  IPBk..  U  P»  |J  14  MToXdiSot  after  15  tf*'  tk  H'  P*Bk.,  avoid- 
ing  hiatus  ll  18  7e»'^^^ttt  ?Susem.  [[  29  Jicd  5«1]  ffi*  ai^inji'  Spengcl,  but  the  Lcxt 
can  give  the  same  sense 


21  Movo^tos]  Not  an  historical  cbar- 
acter^  but  a  jnytbical  personag^e*  Under 
this  name  went  a  variety  of  ancient 
poems  J  the  real  authors  of  which  were 
unknown,  including  (o)  hymns^ — Pau- 
sania.%  iv.  j.  4,  maintains  that  a  bymo 
to  Dc meter  is  by  Musaeus,  and  is  the 
only  genuine  fragment  of  his  which  ha,s 
been  preserved — (^)  oracular  responses 
(XpJl<ftiol) ;  collected  by  Ononiacritus 
of  Athens  under  the  direction  of 
Hipparchus   and    esteemetl   of  such  im- 

))ortancc  that  Unomacritus  was  banished 
Voni  Athens  for  the  interpolation  of  a 
single  line,  which  was  discovered  by 
Lasus  of  Hermione:  Ilerod*  vh.  6,  viii. 
95»  IX.  43:  also  (7)  a  gnomic  poem  ad- 
dressed lo  bis  son  Eumolpus^  referred  to 
by  Plato  R^puh*  n.  363  c*  calleil  *  Eu- 
molpia'  by  Fausanias,  x.  5,  3,  but  Two- 
^^jcac,  'Precepts'  or  *A<lvice**  by  Suidas, 
SUSEM.    (1034) 

13  8iaYWYds]  The  plural  has  a  con- 
crete meaning  ^social  gatherings,'  'the 
nnore  playful  forms  tjf  ^social  intercourse/ 
approximating  to  iratSidf,  from  which  3«a- 
yhPy^j  is  in  general  carefully  discriminated. 
Comp.  n.  (gu),  and  iti.  9.  13*  Nic, 
Eth.  X.  6  g  3»  §  8  there  citeti.  SusEM. 
(1035) 

34  ical  IvTffife]  In  oriler  that  in 
mature  life  they  may  find  in  music  a 
recreation  r  cp.  c.  5  §  5  with  hh.  (1034, 
1025).  The  difficulty  there  raised,  as  to 
why  in  that  case  boys  should  learn  to 
sing  and  play  themselves,  has  been  post- 
poned  for  future  discussion :  §  9,  «.  (1030), 
SusEM.    (lOae) 

The  order  of  the  \t  ords  in  11^  must  be 
modified.     There  is  authority   for  hv^- 


\A§Qi  Ttj  ^,  1265  b  6:  or  we  might 
comp.  1177  a  31,  Kirr(d&€v  av  xnridot 
T«.  Yet  as  at  §  14,  b  39,  all  mss.  give 
di'  Til  ifTrdkd^ot,  we  should  |)robably  adopt 
the  same  onler  from  11-  here. 

§  12  2^^  dpXap^  TiSv  TiB^wv]  A  Pla- 
tonic conception  ;  /*////.  5 1  a — 51  11,  66  c, 
AV/.  n.  357  B  ai  i}5opal  6<rai  a^Xo/3ett, 
La7Vf  n.  667  t),  E.  The  harmless  plea* 
suresr  especially  those  of  imitative  art, 
** conduce  both  to  our  great  end,  Happi- 
nesSf  and  to  rest  by  the  way*  Few  men 
have  the  fortune  to  find  themselves  at  the 
goat.  All,  however,  take  frequent  rest 
and  pastime  "  (I ebb). 

37  iv  |a4v  ti^  fOm  yCvfcrOiLL]  An  un- 
usual phrase,  which  must  mean  rov  rAoi/t 
TvxfiJ',  to  achieve  that  highest  end  of  life. 

Possibly  the  following  h  a  tmrlc.st|ije 
of  some  encomium  on  music  ;  €o&i>t  dwo- 

ofia  Tc  dpx^Tai  Kcd  iif  t<^  riXei  iffrip,  Luc. 
De  Parasiio  14. 

3y  oi&X  ^►<rov  hcX  irXiov]  '*  Not  merely 
for  the  sake  of  a  gooti  beyond  it,  but  also 
for  the  !>.ak€  of  the  pleasure.'^  Even  the 
man  who  spends  his  leisure  in  contem- 
plative activity  requires  a  change:  the 
must  cultivated  would  then  seek  repose 
not  in  difficult  but  in  easy  music,  though 
not  perhaps  such  music  as  is  described 
c*  7  §  7*  1341  a  22  fT^  cp.  ««-  (ro9; — 
1099).  But  Congrcve  is  right  in  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  jVk.  Etk.  x. 
6.  3,  1176  t>  6  fiF.,  virtuous  activities  and 
pleasant  pas  Limes  (a!  i^^elai  rui¥  irat^tijv) 
are  declared  to  be  the  only  two  things 
which  men  pursue  purely  for  their  own 
sakes  and  with  no  other  end  in  view. 
SOSEM.  (1037) 


V(Vni).  5.  13] 


1339  b  21— 1339  b  36. 
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Tfi?  waihia'i  riXo^i*  €^€t  7^1^  ftrcw?  i^Soprji/  ni^a  fcal  to 
W\o?,  aXX*  ov  Ti)v  TV')(ova'ap,  fiyroiJi/Te?  Se  ravri^i/,  Xafi^d- 
vovtnv  tw?  rauTT^F  €KeiP7fj/f  Sia  to  rtp  reXei  tcSj/  Trpd^ettyp 
35  cx^*^  i^oitapid  ri,  to  re  yap  TeKo^i  ot'Sejyo?  twi/  iaofih'wp 
'^dpiv    aiperop,    teal    at    Touiurai    tc3i/    TjSojifiV    oi>Sei/o?    ela    tiwf 

33  5^  omitted  id  TI^  (supplied  by  corr.^  of  P^)    !|    34  Tt?  omitted  by  P^*«S*^L' 
Aid,     II     35  bfwliafjLa  (^a  over  an  erasure)  P*|  A^otthfiara  IP 


(V) 


3  I        TftVni?]    TTJi  flOViTtK^i. 

§  13    firu|iP^pT|K<  U  kt\]    "  h  is  inci- 
dent to  men  to  regard  their  pastimes  ai* 
an  end/*   The  expression  niighl  bave  been 
ftltercfi  sligbtiy  for  cleamejis:  '  but  perhaps 
I  it  is  not  right  to  do  what  is  so  often  done,, 
that  h,  to  make  amus-ements  the  end  of 
life/     Sl?sem.  (1037  h)        The  verb  irvfx- 
§abf€ty  has  before  been  used  of  awkward 
I  consefjucnces  which  overtake  an  argument 
'  or  an  opponent :  tl.  3.  5,  1161  b  4,  |],  5. 
JO,  1^63  b  7- 

31  Ixfi.  Y«^  ►  37  ^^nrip]  **The  true 
end,  no  doubts  is  fraught  with  pleasure 
too,— though  not  of  the  commonplace 
sort.  I'ursuing  the  commonplace  plea- 
sure, men  mistake  it  for  the  true  pleasure, 
because  it  is  a  taint  image  of  that  to  which 
all  their  actions  tend.  The  true  end  is 
desirable  inde|>endcntly  of  things  to  come 
after  it.  So  it  is  with  pleasures  of  this 
sort;  they  are  desirable  independently  of 
what  may  come  after  them,  and  solely  on 
BMx:ount  of  what  has  gone  before  ihcni, 
sucB  as  toil  or  pain  "  (J ebb). 

With  01'  T^y  Tifxov^av  cp.  tv(vil).  g.  S, 
1328  b  17  (where  tX^^os  ov  tA  nrxpv  does 
not  mean  an  extraordinary  numt>er,  but  a 
number  definitely  defined) and  /W/.  c.  26 
§  15.  I  461  b  13,  bit  yap  06  Ti}¥  TvxoOffav 
TfBov^if  irouiv  a{fTiL%  (t^p  rpayi^ioLV  xal  ttjv 
iirorrwfav)  a\\h  Ti}v  clpTffjtirijtr.  Take  tQv 
rpafewK  with  xAft:  often  in  jV,  A\  tQv 
wpatrrOv  riXot.  Pleasures  are  wSvuv  tptKfir, 
because  §  io,  b  16  f. ,  they  heal  the  pain 
which  comes  of  toils :  in  Pindar's  words 
apitrrm  ev(ppoiFt''va  irApiJv  KfKpifiivw*^  larpSs 
Nem.  \\\  %\  lKKp^\fU  ripf  Xi'iriyy*  teal  3ia 
rif  vwfp^oXat  riit  \6irjff,  u%o{^t}^  tarpdat, 
TTjv  T7^on7»  diuiKOWTi  N,E.\U,  14.  4,  1154 
a  17  f. 

One  consequence  of  the  similarity  here 
explained  is  thai  men  forgel  the  essential 
diflTerence,  viz.  that  the  higher  intellectual 
pleasure  contains  its  end  in  itself^  whilst 
orriinary  sensuous  pleasure,  so  far  as  it  is 


haimless  and  neceSvSary,  has  its  end  in 
recreation,  becoming  (when  used  at  the 
right  time  and  in  moderation)  something 
positively  useful  and  not  merely  harmless. 
Cp-  c.  3  §§  I— 4  with  It.  (988).  Ddring 
op.  €*  p.  107  f*  points  out  the  appareril 
inconsistency  with  the  parallel  passage 
Nk,  Elk.  X.  6.  6,  [  176  b  37  (T..  quoted  in 
that  note,  but  without  attempting  to  clear 
it  up.  In  the  Ethics  Aristotle  says : 
Happiness  does  not  consist  in  amuse- 
ment. For  amusement  is  closely  con- 
nected with  recreation,  and  man  needs 
recreation  because  he  is  not  capable  of 
supporting  unbroken  exertion.  Conse- 
quently recreation  is  not  an  end  but 
a  means  to  activity.  oi)(r  6^  iratdi^jt  Apa 
i\  euBai^Ha,  kqI  ydp  drovov  r&  W\of  eZ^a* 
TaiBidMTf  Kcd  vpaytuiT€i'if^Oat  Kal  KaKowa- 
Otlv  To»*  jSW  awayTOL  rod  wai^tiy  x^P*-^* 
awavra  ykp  dt  ttirfly  iHpou  iviKo.  txlpo6- 
fM0tx  w\i}v  r^i  ^iihcLi^Qviai,  TiXo^  yap  atni, 
tnroudd^tiy  6f  nal  wowelv  iratdia^  X^f^^ 
ifXi&ioy  <pcdtnrcu  nal  \tmt  waiSLM6y.  Tral^civ 
5*  6iF(a%  ffwovM^j},  Kor'  'Avdjijap^rt*',  6p0u3t 
I^X****  ^oiceL  d»a'ra(KTti  ydLp  ioiKtv  tj  Taidid' 
dSvvaToumres  5^  trvi^rxtits  rotfity  dvawai^TeuJi 
a^oirrau  <w5  Bri  riXot  ii  dydwaiHTH'  ytverat 
y^p  Iji'fifa  rijr  ipfpydai.  Here  the  end 
of  recreation  is  said  to  consist  in  the 
work  to  be  done,  not  the  work  already 
done,  atid  rightly  enough:  recreation  is 
naturally  to  lead  from  the  labour  of  the 
past  to  new  labours*  But  although  a  man 
may  know  tlvis  very  welK  neverthelcf^s,  in 
the  midst  of  recreation  (if  it  ts  to  t:>e  a 
real  and  enjoyable  rest)  he  will  forget  the 
fact,  and  without  any  thought  of  future 
labour  give  himself  up  entirely  to  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  at  having  happily  ended 
the  past  toils,  for  which  the  present  hob- 
day  is  a  recompense  and  restorative.  This 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  idea  which  An* 
stotle  wishes  to  express  in  the  Poiiiics  in 
contradistinction  to  the  itiea  in  the  Ethics^ 
Cp,  also  n.  ( I  143),      SlisEM,  (1038) 
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noAiTiKnN  e. 


[V(Yin),  5.  13 


i<rofi€Pmp  €U€K€Vt  dX\a  rcov  yeyopoTa}^^  olop  iroptop  koI  Tuh 
S 14  TTiy?.     Si'    ^p    fi€P    ovp    air  lav    ^fp-owri    rtjp    evBaifwvuip    yiu€^ 

aOai  Bui  TOVTtop  rmv  ^Sovmp^  Tavrfjp  et/corea?  ap  Tt9  vwo- 
40  Xd0ot    T^v    alrlap*    frepl    Se    rov    fcoipmpeip    tt)<;    fMiUtriicff^^    ov  ♦ 

Bia    TavT7)p    fiopfjPj    dXXa     fcai     Sta    to    '^rjaifiop     elpai     7rp6^ 

§  15  rd^   dpaTravaei^,    w^    iotxep^     ov   firfp    dXkd   ^rjnjTiop   fsi^    iroT€ 

•MO  a  TOVTo    ^€P    irvftfie^rfKe^    TtfittiiT€pa    B     avTTJq    tJ    (f>va-i<;    itrrlp    ^ 

tcard    TTJp    €ip7}fLip7}P     '^peiap^    koI    Set     fir)    ^6  pop    t^^     mQiprj^ 

iJSoi/^V   fLcre-^^eip    air*    avrrj^f    179    exovcn    irdpre^    alaffrjirtp    (l^i 

yap    7}    ^ovaiKTJ     rijp     rfBoprfp     ^viXiKrfp^     hio 

opap  €1  wjf   Kal   wpu^  t6   jjOo^i  trvprelpei  Kal 

~ilB  TOVTO     S'     &P     €t7J     SrjXop,     a      TTOLol     TIP€^     Ta 


I 


wpotT<f>i\7Jq)^  dXk* 
wp6<i  TTfP  "^tr^^ifu* 
fid 7}    yip6fi€0a    S»* 


37  olw'  omitted  by  11'  (supplied  by  corr.*  in  P'),  [ofw]  Susem.*  perhaps  rightly 
II  39  tUirt^  after  Sp  tis  If  P*  Bk.  I!  40  rV  alrioM  transposed  by  Flach  to  foUaw 
41  ^^ip  II  41  9id...4i  foiKfv  supposed  to  be  defective.  [Sid]  Spengcl :  Sylbufg 
conjectured  a  lacuna  after  47  d*«ira^^eis,  Koraes  one  after  41  lourey«  Schmidt  the  loss 
of  <:ipal€¥  &y  6ei»>^  before  41  itk  r6,  Stisemihl  of  <.^\oiKrt$f  ai<Trfp>^  after  41  f*6mif^. 
Yet  it  may  be  sufficient  to  understand  i^ToiHrtr  (atJrijir)  from  ibe  preceding  ||  ^wd^- 
Tiar  /iaXtffTa>  xP^^M^r  or  )y>Ty<r*Mw^ftT^»'  Floch,  perhaps  rightly 

J  540  a  J  -h  f^is  aifT^  /tfTir  P',  iirrhr  -^  ^iVif  a^j  T  M*  Susem.**'  ]]  6  r^y]  n  P*  and 
P*  (corrector)   11    The  second  wpdt  is  omilteti  by  M*  P^  [rpdt]  Suscm,^,  perhaps  rightly 


§  14  38  Sv'  ^v  ^v  ovv  oiriw  ictX]  See 
§  3f  1339  a  24  f.  ft.  ( ioii)«  SusEM.  (1039) 
Notice  the  repetition  of  airlair^  and  the 
omission  of  a  verb  with  irrpi  5^  rov  koi- 
pfortiv.  It  is  best  with  Flach  to  repeat 
c/jr^rwr  dtr  rit  \rwo\d0ot^  understanding 
lifTeiffOai  or  yireffffai.  See  Qnaest.  crit. 
telL  p.  419^ 

§  Iff  41  ^t{  fTQ^rf  Toih^  |ilv  onifLpl- 
Pi)ic€«  TiiirtoiT^pa  S*  ktX]  For  the  use  of 
|ieir= while,  see  «.  (983)  on  c.  1  §  5*  1337 
b  15.  **  Let  it  be  granted  that  such  ser- 
vice is  incidental  to  Music.  Still  we  must 
ask, — Does  not  the  nature  of  Music  range 
above  this  sphere  of  ser^'ice?*'  (Jcbb), 
The  real  complement  to  jVr^r^or  is  the 
clause  introduced  by  M. 

1340  a  3  l'xovcri...at(r^Ttartv]  =  aiV^fi' 
rorrai  L  1.  ii,  1I53  a  17. 

4  S^  irdo^xic.irpoir^tXiJf]  Cp.  c.  6 
§8,  1341  a  15,  T^  i^Qivi^  T^r  >40i>ai«c^t,  n, 
(ioiS9).  SusEM,  (1(M0>  The  pleasure  is 
natural,  i.e.  it  is  irara  ^i^i».  In  this  scase 
used  of  self-love  11.  5.  8,  1^63  b  i ;  and 
in.  6.  5»  1178  b  30, 

6  ft  iTQ  Kal  np^  TO  ^00$  tnnmCi^fL] 
*'  Whether  Music  has  not  somehow  a 
l>eaTing  on  the  character."    So  c  6  §  7* 


1341  a  10. 

icaV  irpAs  njv  ^"'X^^l  Evidently  an 
emphatic  expression,  '  the  soul's  depths/ 
*  the  inmost  soul/  For  as  the  mere 
pastime  of  recreation  mu^c  also  afiects 
the  soul :  it  is  the  soul  and  not  the  body 
which  feels  pleasure  [cp.  N*  E.  X.  5,  5, 
ri73  b  ro,  h  t}  ^  dwtr Xi^tftj,  toOt*  At 
K<U  i^5oiTo*  rh  awfJA  dpa*  oO  Boxfl  6f^,  CpL 
«.  (1043)*  But  the  transition  is  abrupt. 
After  the  preceding  comparison  between 
this  sensuous  pleasure  and  the  highest  con- 
templative enjoyment  of  elevated  mental 
satisfaction,  it  is  strange  to  find  that 
nothing  is  said  about  the  latter  as  an 
effect  of  music,  but  the  Question  is  raised, 
whether  Music  is  capable  of  producing  a 
higher  ethical  delight,  as  well  as  Siaytgy^; 
and  whether  it  is  thus  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  moral  education  of  the  young : 
for  it  is  this  with  which  Aristotle  in  the 
context  is  chieAy  concerned.  ScrsfiJi. 
(1041^ 

§  le  7  voKot  rxvts  ra  j\^]  So  c.  6 
§  16,  134 1  b  iS,  irotot'f  Ttraf  rd  ffvfiar^ 
Cp.  abo  ti*  5.  33,  1564  a  39,  where  rd 
roioift  TUftLs  flmu  roi>fiii^= whether  they 
arc  to  be  communists  or  not.    The  idiom 


V(VIIIX  5.  17] 


1339  b  37— 1340  a  16. 
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(V) 


avT7}<t,       dWd    fifjt^    oTi    ytv6^€0a     iroioi    Tii^e^,     <f>ap€pop     Sid  6 
TToXXftjj/    pL€p    fcal    €T€pwPf    ov^    ^«tcrTa    Se    teal    Bid    rmv   'OXiJ^- 
io  TTOV     pLcX^if'      ravra     jdp     ofioKoyovpi^tifm^     irotel     Ta<?     ^v^d^ 

§  IT  *}rddo^         itTTiV*  In         Si         dKpoM}t«voi         twv         pit|A^<r€«DV        yivovrvii 

'5  T^j'    5'    dper^p    Trepl    to    y^aipeip    op9^^    fcai    i^iXetv    fcal    fjLia^lv^ 
<KaX>  SjJXoi'  on  5el  fLapffttpetv  teal  irvP€0i^€<T8at  fiTjSep  ovrm^  m^ 

8  TrDtoi...9  ii  K<a  omitted  by  P«S''T''Ar.  Aid.  and  P***  fist  hand,  supplied  in 
the  inflj^n  of  P*  and  by  a  later  hand  in  the  margin  of  P*,  afterwards  erased)  y 
tpavephv]  S7j\o¥  P  ||  9  triptMiv]  dXAwr  F  ||  ii  (n  8^]  iwtiSTj  Susem.  who  trans- 
poses II  iveLdT^,..!^  ai>Ta>»'  to  follow  13  Toun^iav^  a  transposition  approved  by  Spen- 
gel:  see  Intwd,  p.  90  |]  14  tw^X  ^i^tn  M  with  a  change  in  the  punctuation  (a 
series  of  separate  clauses  replactng  the  one  long  protasis) ;  or  if  the  punctuation  be 
retained^  In  tk  <^el^  ?$usem.  ||  t^v  juoiMriivijv  after  ^Jvai  IP  P*  Bk.  ||  16  dfol 
added  by  Susem.  ||  l^uv  &n  Set  P  F»  M  SijXw  5ri  Bk..  S€i  fit^Xo*^^*  M'!!"  Ar,  and 
pi  (coiT.»),  fijjXoKjTt  P*  (ist  hand) 


is  used  to  include  two  alternativeSf  e^. 
wfxTtpov  wpSjot  7}  6pyl\oi^  dv5peioi  '^  ^ikoi 
(Newman). 

9  Sui  Twv  *OXv|iirov  imXwv]  On  this 
excilmg  ecstatic  music,  see  Excursus  il* 
p.  611  and  c.  7  §  4,  1342  a  8,  ft.  SusEM. 
(1043} 

10  TftOro  ydp  ktX]  **It  Is  undeniable 
that  tbey  rouse  the  soul  to  ecstasy,  but 
ecstasy  is  an  emotional  state  of  the  moral 
nature."  On  ecstasy  and  ungovernable 
excitement  generally  as  wrought  by  Greek 
music ♦  see  Excursus  ill.  p.  611  ff. 
Sits  EM.  (1043) 

§  17  The  clause  In  W..,fl*5Tw»'  is  not  a 
further  reason  for  inferring  roiotSt  ru^ai 
Bid  rijs  fioifatKfii  yii>ea0at :  it  gives  the 
ground  for  the  reason  already  alleged  in 
§  16.  If  the  melodies  of  Olympus  inspire 
ecstasy,  that  is  because  they  express  ec- 
stasy: quod  rhytbrais  et  modulationibus 
cundera  am  mi  affectum  exprimebant. 
And  why  does  such  an  effect  fallow  U]>on 
such  a  cause  ?  *  Quia  eosdem  omnino 
semper  in  auditoribus  omnibus  excitant 
afft'ctus,  qui  cis  exprimuntur^  rhythmi 
att|uc  moduiationes* ;  Qtioesi,  crit.  (oH. 
p.  410*  Hence  Iri  requires  emendation, 
and  ihe  whole  clause  finds  a  better  place 
below.  There  is  no  di(T5cuky  In  taking 
X<tf|ptf  as  ao  adverb:  apart  from  the  words, 
when  the  performance  is  instrumental 
solely  (^tXiJ).  Susem.  There  is  possibly 
a  tacit  correction  of  Plato  who  m  Laws 
II.  669  s  condemns  instrumental  music 


without   words  :   h  oft  ^  'ie9.yx^*^^ 
d»ev  \6ytiit  yiyy6fi€viiy  ^i'0^6v  re  xal  Apfio* 

14  hnX  84  ...b  13  Wow]  This  is  all 
one  portentous  period  {nwnstrt4m  poriodi^ 
perhaps  the  most  extended  in  AnstQtle)^ 
employed  to  formulate  the  second  reason 
for  the  inference  ttohm/s  rtyas  hih,  7^75  /i^v- 
(Tic^?  yytcBoL, 

The  first  clause  iinX  ..riav  t^J^wc  finds  an 
echo  %  25,  1340  b  IS— 17.  The  succeed- 
ing clauses  are  continually  interrupted  by 
parenthetical  remarks:  still  the  logical 
connexion,  if  harder  to  detect  in  a  14— 
18,  is  plain  for  the  remaining  links  of  the 
chain.  MusU  tan  ipve  must  rtatistic  imi- 
tations [h^imibfjLara)  of  certain  fetiings^ 
love,  hatred,  courage,  temperance,  §  18 ; 
habit tmt ion  toftd pleasure  in  the  imitntions 
tends  to  create  sympathy  with  the  realities^ 
§  19  :  */  is  peculiar  to  the  sense  ef  hearing 
that  it  can  thus  he  the  channel  of  a  mor^ 
imitation  {forms  and  colours  are  n&i  ex* 
pressions  hut  only  symbols^  trTyweto),  §§  20, 
11  :  melodies  cure  imiteUive  expressions  of 
character^  §  11 :  hence,  there  is  a  definite 
affeetion  of  the  soul  produced  by  Music^ 
and  if  the  music  he  rightly  chosen  ii  can 
Ite  used  to  educate  the  moral  nature^  §  24- 

if,  Ti]t^8*  i£p4n|v...^iurcty]  With  this 
and  what  follows  comp.  n.  (1033),  Ob- 
serve that  moral,  not  intellectual,  virtue 
b  here  intended,     SusEM.  (10t4) 

t6    8fl  ^Av^oyfbv  ktX]   **and  clearly 
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TO    Kplu€iu    opdw^    ical    TO    ^^aZ/Jctt'    to  it    hn^LKiatv    H0€ai    Kal 

\lBTdh     icakat<;     Trpd^eatu,    eaTi     Se     o^oicifxaTa    fidXtoTa     irapdi 

Tat    aXfjdivm   4>u(T€it    ip   Toit   pvOpLols    ical    Tolt   fiiXeatv    opyijt 

to  fcal    trpaoTTjTot    €tl    S*    avhplat    ical    am^poavviit    koX    Trdvrtap 

Tmp    ivavTmp    Tovroit    Koi    tSp    aWa>p    TfOiK&v    {hrjXop    S*    itc 

1^  tcSf     €py€i>p*      fjt.€TaffdX\opL€p     yap      ttjp      '^v^^v      aKpom^epot 

ToiovTmp,      li  <€7r€iBr}     axpowfiepot      Tmp      fiipL^jaemp      yti^pTat 

r3<7rai^T€?   trvfi'rradcU,  xal   '^mpU  Tmp   pvOfimu    ical  Tmp    ^eXmp 

\  19  <  avTmp  >),  33  o    S'    ip   Toh   ofioloit    iOiapLOt  tov  Xvir^icrdai  xal 

II  iruS-^  Suscm.,  In  6^  rilAr-  Ok,  Susem.'  in  the  text.  See  Comm,  crit,  colL 
p,  419  r.  II  curpowMt^o*  untranslated  by  WiHiam,  powfA€voi  omitted  by  the  ist  hand  of 
M',  leaving  a  lacuna,  snpplied  by  a  later  hand  |]  13  tQp  before  ^vdfiCfv  omitted  by 
r  and  M"  (isl  hand,  supplied  by  a  later  hand),  <rw»'  \&ytaif  d4A>  tQv  ?  Susem,*'*, 
perhaps  rightly 

give  the  fullest  expression  to  all  the  moral 
virtues  and  vices,  and  to  all  the  emotions 
without  exception,  e-g»  fear  and  pity- 
Such  is  Aristotle's  view  (Liepert).  Cp. 
Excursus  llK  and  n.  (1089).  SUSEM. 
(1047) 

g  19  Aristoiie  fully  txiHeves,  as  Plato  had 
done  before  him,  that  an  educated  ear  and 
correct  musical  taste  are  no  inconsiderable 
aids  to  a  right  discipline  of  the  emotions. 
On  the  other  handi  the  Epicurean  VhUo- 
demus  maintains  a  negative  attitude  to 
all  the  fundamental  prop05itions  of  the 
Peri|ialetics  and  Stoics  re^ipecting  Music. 
He  appears  to  he  controverting  in  his 
IM  Afuska  the  arguments  of  Theo- 
phrastos  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon.  He 
denies  that  Music  is  ^^tjjmt  and  musical 
strains  i&>uMui^aTa  rufv  ^C^wj*.  He  further 
denies  that  music  can  effect  any  change 
in  character;  fr,  55   Kemke  tAt  U  ^«- 

fiit^a  t(i7k]  fiovaiK^t^  *rai  tA  fitfwv{p.€]ii>a  inr 
o^T^K  -wpdi  dpe-Hjp  [tVjw^eXciv  ti,  fmWmf 

Sui^€v<Tft4vw  i5dKvvpt€»t  also  B.  IV.  coh 
lit.  23  C  oiW  ydip  fUfirfTtK^if  tj  /xoutrurt^, 
Ka&diFep  TUfh  iveipwrrovtnri  ovB*  wr... 
OLTot   [Diogenes,    the    Stoic]    aftot&ryfraf 

TotttL'Ttts  i¥  aXt  i<rTl  nryaXowpiirh  xot 
rairetvdv  xal  d^dpQSes  xal  IbuLwSpov  «at 
K6fffuoy  Kai  ^^m^  fm\\oif  TjTrep  if  fjuiyeipitrll 
(Kemke's  restoration  De  Mtisica  p,  65). 
Though  we  loo  have  the  saying,  *Let  me 
make  the  songs  of  a  country,  and  I  care 
not  who  makes  its  laws,*  the  belief  in  a 
peculiar  ethical  in^uence  of  muaiic  Is  quite 


(V) 
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no  i^udy,  no  self-discipline  is  so  imjwrtant 
as  that  of  rightly  judging  and  rejoicing 
aright  in  worthy  characters  and  noljlc 
actions."  Evidently  the  term  ^oj'dou'rtj' 
is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  here  for  the 
development  of  the  intellect*  Although 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  cxlucation 
of  fi&Q^^  character,  still  no  i^OiK-h  dpcrij,  no 
moral  virtue  =  excellence  of  character,  ex- 
ists apart  from  ^p^i'ijA^ts,  practical  wisdom 
or  insight:  and  the  converse  is  true,  Nu* 
Eih.  VI.  c,  11  §  8— c  13  §  6,  1 144  a  30 — 
b  31.  Also  there  is  no  true  pleasure 
apart  from  a  right  moral  and  aesthetic 
judgment.  But  judging  is  a  function  of 
Ihe  intellect  and  not  of  the  wilL  Comp. 
also  c.  5  §  7p  «.  ([026),  c  6  §g  I — 4,  nn, 
(ro6i,  1066),  and  Excursus  I.  SuSEM. 
(10*6) 

17  ri  Kp£v«iv  ^|>0»s]  Cp.  Nic.  Eth* 
X,  9.  20,  fi8i  a  17  ff. :  uwr<p  oi/8f.,.TA 
K^vtiv  6pOm  fiiyt(FTov^  ^(Tirtft  iv  roh  icarA 
fWv<TiK'^v.  ol  yA.p  HfxiTftpot  Tepl  ixaara  Kpl- 
voviTii'  6p&wi  tA  ^pya  (results:  in  music, 
the  performances). 

3(^cE£p€iv  Tots  iiruiicfo'tv  pctX]  Co  rap,  n. 
(iioi);  i*^-  Excursus  V.     SirsBM.  (104S) 

g  18  However  tnie  it  is  that  melody 
has  an  emotional  import,  a  comparison  of 
popular  airs  soon  reveals  a  wide  diversity 
m  the  means  employed  for  its  expression. 
Even  in  the  rendering  of  joy  and  melan* 
choly  different  races  may  be  aUogelher 
opposed.  Some  prefer  minor  keys  for 
joyous  airs. 

19  TflLs  oXi^9tvas  ^g-fis]  The  real 
things,  objects.  As  in  1^56  b  14,  ydXaic- 
TOf  ip6mp  (see  n.)^  the  content  of  ^6ins  is 
greatly  reduced. 

1 1     ical  Twv  oLXXiov  f)0LKuv]  Music  can 
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35  Tpoirov  (olop  €1  ri<i  )(^alp€i,  rffv  elfcova  Tii/09  BempsvoK  fit} 
Bl  aXXjfv  alriav  aXXfl  81A  rrjv  ^p<j>r}v  ailri^V,  dvayKaiov 
Tovr^  Kal  atViJj/  iKeiiniP  r-qi*  Gemplap^  ov  ttJz/  eiKova  ffempei^ 
1 20  TfSeiap  elpai),  avpfii^rffce  Se  rmp  ala07jT€mt  €v  fiev  toI?  7 
a\Xoi9  p-T^Bkp  vwdp')(€iP  op^oimpLa  tdZc  7j0€aiP^  olop  iv  rot^ 
50  (Vfrrol<i  Kal  rot^  jevaroJ^,  fiW*  iv  rot?  oparoU  ^p^p^ 
{cfj^^pLara  jdp  cVxi  roiavra,  Koi  irdpre^  ri}?  roiavrt}^  ataBij- 
o-fGj?  KoipmpovatP,  dXX'  iwl  fMifcpop,  ere  Se  ovfc  eart  ravra 
Qp.oimp.a7  a     \ymp    tJ^cSi'],     dXXa     ai^pcia     paXXop     rd     jipifieva 

2  J  xal]  Kar^  M'P*,  koS'  V  II  aifrriv  Tj  mrrov  At.  Lambin  Scnliger  Bk.^^  perhaps 
rightly  f|  iKflfOv  Lambin  Scaliger  lik.^t  perhaps  rightly  II  off  after  rijf  cftrot^a  M* 
P^  (thiis  causing  hiatus),  William  Iransbtes  27  xal  avrrfv.jS  tli^tLt  in  this  order: 
ii/am  visian^m,  (uius  videi  tmaghtcfn  secundum  se  esse  ddcctaldUm  ||  31  dXX*  iicl 
fUKpov  after  31  rotaOra  T  H  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.\  trcinsposetl  to  follow  31  Koa^ittvQviTtv  by 
SpengeU  Susem.*'^,  Ed,  Miiller  (pp.  348 — 553)  discovered  the  error,  but  conjectured 
<oii5>  wdtrrtt  without  any  transposition.  Welldon  transposes  31  xal  rdrrtt.,. 
3-2  KOitujvovffiv  to  precede  18  <ni^fii^f}Kt,  wrongly  II  fri  di  T  U  Ar.  Bk.  Susem.*, 
iw€l  Heidenhain  ifp.  Hi*,  ivti^  Suscm.*,  sec  Comtn.  n.  (1050)  ||  33  [rCfv  7f0m} 
Flach  Susem.* 


I 


foreign  to  the  raodem  worhL  In  fact, 
we  suspect  it  to  be  basest  on  an  exag- 

f crated  estimate  of  the  influence  music 
as  in  Its  own  sphere^ 

Betiiptti  the  contemplation  of  the  oiiginal 
must  also  give  him  delight. 

§  20  Tliis  is  maintained  even  more 
strongly  in  the  Prel>lems:  xix.  19,  910a  3, 
iik  ri  of  jti'O^ol  Kal  TO.  fiiXi}  ^v}}  cvtfa 
■^dtiTtv  ioiK€v ;  7}  firi  Kifii<rtis  tifflv  Cacnrtp 
KQ.I  al  wpd^€ts\  ij&Tf  3^  ij  filf  iv4pytia 
■ij&iKOif  #rai  urotfl  rfffo^  i  so  XIX.  ^7,  919  b 
'36  ff*t  esp.  b  35  al  di  Kiv^m  avrcu  wpaK- 
TiKtii  ttaiVt  al  $i  wpd^iit  ijOovs  erffiaoia 
4<rTlv.  Thi-T  points  to  an  exaggeration  of 
the  rhythmical  element :  see  Butcher  op.  r. 
p.  -271  IT.  Ordered  movements  reproduce 
the  moral  life  which  is  itself  an  aclivtlyj 
i*e.  a  movement. 

19  Tot*  Wfleo-iv]  For  the  meaning  see 
Exc,  III.  p.  627  ff.  Comp,  also  generally 
«.  (1084).     SusEM.  (lOiS) 

30  oXX'  Iv  TOis  SparoCt]  We  may 
translate  *'  The  objects  of  sight  do  indeed, 
in  a  sUght  degreCt  [present  an  image  of 
moral  affections] — since  forms  have  this 
moral  suggestiven&is,  and  the  perception 
of  it  is  universal,  though  it  does  not  go 
far,  BcsideSt  these  forms  are  not  images 
[of  moral  character] :  forms  and  colours 
are  rather  symbols  of  the  characters  on 


which  they  usually  attend/^  It  \5  not  a 
little  surprising  to  l>e  told  that  the 
strongest  impressions  are  not  conveyed 
through  the  eye,  but  through  the  car. 

31 — 31]  The  words  AXX  ^iri  fuKpbv  are 
a  poor  qualification  of  rotayTo,  which 
they  follow  in  the  Mss,  Moreover  the 
next  sentence  needs  some  limitation,  which 
fad  led  E.  MiUler  to  alter  to  oit  irdrret. 
The  alight  transposition  makes  all  right. 

31  (Txiljwi'ro]  There  is  no  word  which 
denotes  all  that  rs  signified  by  (tx^m^^'o* 
viz,  forms,  gestures,  iKjdily  motions  gen- 
erally, including  figures  and  attitudes  in 
dancing  (cp.  ffx^f^Tl^^Hf).  Statuary,  It 
should  be  remembered,  imitates  by  forms 
only:  painting  by  forms  and  col  outs, 
IWt,  c.  I  §  4,  1447  a  18  ff,  with  ti,  (4)  of 
my  edition.  Cp,  also  Athen.  XIV.  639  \\ 
itrrt  S^  Koi  TO.  rCiif  dpx^^*'  Srfi^iovpytljv 
dydXfJLara  t^t  roKatas  6px^^^^  \elfaya» 
SusEM.  (1019) 

31  In  S4]  To  make  this  a  second 
point  of  dissimilarity  is  awkward.  The 
slight  alteration  to  ivadi}  makes  it  the 
explanation  of  the  preceding  unlikeness, 
Sltsem.  flOfiO) 

01! K  IcTTi , .  6|ii>i(ttu«iTa . .  dXXd  <rT|ip4ia] 
''Painting  and  sculpture  working  in  an 
inert  material  cannot  indeed  reproduce 
the  life  of  the  soul  in  all  its  variety  and 
successive  manifestations.    In  their  frozen 

38 
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35  ^Wfiaro^     iv 
TTcpl    rrjv    Tovrmu 


TOi<r    wdffecriP'     ov    pLrjv 
Bewpiav,    Set    fifi   ra 

WoXxrfVWTQV      K&P 


Koi    TOUT    iarlp    dwo     tqv  (V> 
aXX*    S<rov    hta^€f>€i     tcaX 

€1     TA?     aXXo9     Ttoi*     ypa- 


^  (Tx^^ra  omitted  by  S^'T^and  P*  (ist  hand,  added  in  tlic  margin)  tl  toTt' 
IPP*  An  Bk.*  raiV  Doring  (KunstUhre  des  Aristot.  p.  151)  wrongly  ||  dird]  ^irl  IP 
P*  Bk.  and  p^  in  the  margin    ||     36  rciffWRot  P*-**^'*  S"*  T»'  L»  Aid.  and  1^  (ist  hand> 


and  arrested  movement  they  fix  eternally 
the  feeling  they  pourlray...Still  shape  and 
line  and  colour  even  here  retain  soroe- 
tbing  of  their  significance;  and  their 
meaning  is  helped  out  by  symmetry* 
which  in  the  arts  of  repose  answers  to 
rhythm.*'  Butcher,  Some  Aspects  p.  274  AT. 
The  element  tacking  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  but  present  in  music,  has  !>een 
called  ** ideal  motion."  Plato,  Phaidrus 
150  A  ff.  makes  the  most  lustrous  copies 
of  the  ideas  to  be  apprehended  by  sight : 
'riiompson  ad  t&c.^  *'  by  5ffa  W/xta  ^t-rxa**! 
he  seems  to  mean  moral  idea^i,  among 
which  he  proceeds  to  show  that  beauty 
alone  has  its  clear  antitype  on  earth/* 

34  XP^K^*™]  Blushing  and  paleness 
would  s-erve  for  ex  amplest  Nic.  Eih,  iv. 
9.  a,  m8  h  ri  fiV  (E.  Miiller).  SUSEM. 
(1(MS1) 

KoL  tovtV..35  iTttftftrtv]  Le,  in  a  state 
of  emotion  a  man  reveals  his  inner  self  by 
his  outward  appearance.  These  words 
are  incorrectly  explained  by  Doring  op.  c. 
p.  1^0  f.  and  the  text  is  slightly  altered 
by  him  to  suit  the  meaning.  But  he  docs 
well  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
whilst  Aristotle  rightly  enough  makes 
music  and  the  creative  arts  excite  in  the 
spectator  the  same  states  and  processes  of 
feeling  as  are  represented,  on  the  other 
band  the  emotions  evoked  by  tragedy  and 
epic  poetry  are  fear  and  pity»  the  object 
for  representation  in  both  kinds  of  poetry 
being  that  which  excites  fear  or  pity 
{Fat.  c.  II  §  4,  c.  [4  §  i),  just  as  in 
comedy  it  is  that  which  excites  laughter 
{yt\mQ¥,  Pod.  c.  5  I  i).  Yet  Aristotle 
nowhere  expressly  adds:  — "and  not 
feai  or  pity  itself/*  or  **and  not  that 
emotion  itself  which  finds  expression  in 
laughter;*'  he  nowhere  expressly  speaks 
of  a  difference  in  this  respect  between 
Tragedy,  Epic  Poetry,  and  Comedy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Sculpture,  Painting, 
and  Music  on  the  other.  It  is  therefore 
very  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  con- 
scions  of  this  contrast,  antl  Doring  secm^ 
to  have  been  the  first  to  follow  up  this 
idea,  suggestetl  by  Arislotle.     However* 


both  Aristotle,  in  assigning  to  tragic  ami: 
epic  i^oclry  as  their  only  result  the  ex- 
citement of  pity  and  fear,  and  Doring  tn 
insisting  upon  the  difference  between 
|x>etry  and  the  imitative  arts,  have  over- 1 
looked  their  similarity.  Do  we  not. 
apart  from  fear  and  pity,  take  pleasttre 
in  the  noble  and  high-minded  chAracter^ 
brought  before  us?  Does  not  the  over* 
powering  pathos  of  the  emotions  ihcy 
exhibit  take  us  out  of  ourselves,  inspiring 
us  with  a  faint  measure  of  similar  feeling*? 
Take  the  charming  scenes  between 
Odysseus  and  Nausicaa*  which  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  plot ;  what  have 
they  to  do  with  fear  and  pity?  Their 
charm  cf)nsists  rather  in  the  vividness 
with  which  they  call  up  before  us  the 
noble  disposition  of  the  maiden  in  all  its 
shrewdness  and  nafvctct  its  natural  in- 
nocence and  sprightlincss,  and  the  hero's 
feelings  under  (his  severest  test  of  his 
constancy f  with  the  manly  spirit,  at  once 
firm  and  tender,  which  he  displays  r.n 
this  occasion.     Susrm.  11052) 

36  Set  |A^  TiL  navo'4atk'os...aXX4  rd 
IIaXvyv«0Tov]  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  the 
creator  of  the  *art  of  Greek  painting, 
flourished  after  the  Persian  wars.  Cimon 
brought  him  to  Athens p  and  he  Ijtrcamc 
an  Athenian  citizen.  Thus  his  work  falls 
in  that  stirring  period  so  full  of  the 
rapidly  unfolding  promise  of  Attic  art. 
Pauson  w^as  rather  younger,  as  he  is  often 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Ack,  854, 
Tkesm,  949,  /Vw/.  606.  See  y\v/.  c  1 
§  I,  1448  a  5  f .  IToXi^i'wTor  fjLitw  ykp 
KptiTTat't,  IlcU'ffwi'  3^  jfeipoif,  Aion^tViof  H 
6^oioi'%  ttKti^fw:  the  one  was  a  master  of 
ideal  representation^  the  other  of  carica- 
ture. In  /'Mt  c.  6  §  15.  1450  a  j6  *t  oJo» 
Kal  rtjf  7/?o0^tt)y  Ztv^ts  wp6^  UttXifyyurr^f 
Triirovifrp'  6  fih  yap  IT.  dytiBb^  ^ay ftd^^^ot^ 
-7  Bi  Zf^'|c$0r  ypa^^rf  oi^^iv  fjt**  ^^f^ot, 
Polygnotus  is  held  up  for  praise  in 
contrast  to  Zeuxis.  It  would  seem  his 
strength  lay  in  the  portraiture  of  charac- 
ter and  that  he  drew  noble  charactets. 
We  see  then  that  a  58  ifdiiihs  must  be 
understood  id  the  sense  proposed  Exc.  tii. 


i 
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1340  a  34— 1340  a  41. 
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40 


X€<nv   avToh    eari  pufi^fiara    tcSi'    ^dmp  (koI    rovr     eVrl    <f>aP€~ 

pop*    €vdd^  jdp  77  rwp   dp^Qpimp   SiiarrfKe    if>va-i<;,  &(m   axovoV' 

Ta9     aXkm<i     Stari6€iT$at     teal     pLtj     top     avrop     e^eip     rpoTTOv 

41  (x^ttf  after  rpdirov  P'  and  perhaps  T^  ^x^t  P* 


* 


n.  {iQ4i)  p'^n^.  As  the  originator  of  that 
'ethical*  style,  pure  and  self-contained, 
of  which  the  Parthenon  frieze  h  the 
highest  embodimentt  Polygnotus.  *'the 
Raphael  of  anticjuity,''  takes  the  same 
mtik  among  painters  as  Pheidias  among 
sculptors.  Pa u son  however  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  caricaturist,  but  he  delighted  in 
comic  scenes  of  deformity  and  crime,  or 
satirical  pictures  of  low  and  vulgar  sub* 
jects.  As  regards  lx3th  painters,  see 
Brunn  Gfic/t,  aer  ^i^ri^ch,  Kiinstler  IT*  pp* 
[4 — 46,49 — 51  ;  Vahlen  ArutoteUs  Lihre 
dtr  Ran^olgi  dtr  Theile  Tragikiie  in 
Symb.  PhiloL  Bonn,  p.  159  IF.  Corap, 
also  iv  (VII).  tj.  10  with  rt.  (963)  and 
Introd.  p.  51.     SusEM.  (lOfflJ) 

58  4v  oi  Tots  jUXwriv  avTolf  ktV] 
**  Melodies  on  the  other  hand  contnin 
in  themselves  imitations  of  character.'' 
Prof.  Butcher  has  written  an  able  com- 
mentary on  this  op.  r.  p,  267  fF.  Premising 
that  upon  the  Aristotelian  conception  of 
fine  art  as  ^f^T^ti  "a  work  of  art  is  a 
copy  or  likeness  of  an  original,  and  not  a 
symbolic  representation  of  itj*'  he  shows 
that  "the  various  arts  reflect  the  image 
from  without  by  diflferent  means,  and 
with  more  or  less  clearness  and  directness. 
Music  in  most  of  its  forms  wa-s  by  Aris- 
totle, as  by  the  Greeks  generally,  re- 
garded as  the  most  *  imitative*  of  the  ails. 
It  is  a  direct  image,  a  copy,  a  reflection,  of 
character...  Not  only  states  of  feeling  but 
also  stricdy  ethical  qualities  and  dis- 
positions of  mind  are  reproduced  by 
musical  imitation,  and  on  the  close  cor- 
respondence between  the  copy  and  the 
original  depends  the  importance  of  music 
in  the  formation  of  character.*'  He 
forcil>ly  contrasts  the  exactly  opposite 
modern  view.  **  We  generally  think  of 
music  quite  otherwise.  The  emotion  it 
suggests^  the  message  it  conveys,  cor- 
responds but  little  with  a  reality  outside 
itself.  It  is  capable  of  expressing  general 
and  elementary  moods  i^f  feeling,  which 
will  lie  variously  interpreted  by  diflcrenl 
hearers.  It  cannot  render  the  finer  shades 
of  ex  Ira-musical  emotion  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  and  precision.  Its  expressive 
power,  its  capacity  to  reproduce  in- 
dependent realities,  is  weak  in  proportion 


as  the  impression  it  produces  is  vivid  and 
defmitc.*' 

§  23  40  TJ  Tttv  dp|XQvuttv  4>^^s]  Be- 
sides its  general  meaning  of  'music,* 
'musical  scjunds'  (for  which  see  §  15  be- 
low ;  the  soul  assumed  to  be  a  'harmony  ') 
d/jjuofia  has  a  special  musical  signification  : 
scale,  octave,  definite  succession  of  notes. 
Unfortunately  *  harmony  *  in  modem 
music  has  totally  different  associations  : 
as  a  technical  term  In  music  it  denotes 
the  'combination  of  simultaneous  sounds* 
or  parts — in  fact,  part -writing,  something 
almost  (not  quite)  unknown  to  Greek 
musicians,  for  which  their  word  is  mi^k* 
^wk'iffl.  The  best  rendering  for  the 
technical  term  aptiovia  is  not  *  key '  or 
'  scale  *t  but  Mode*  a  tcnn  which  still 
survives  in  musical  treatises  where  Major 
Of  Minor  scales  are  more  correctly  de- 
signated scales  'in  the  Major  or  Minor 
mode.*  Comp.  the  Miltonic  descnplion 
of  the  Dorian  Mode,  Paradise  Lost  I. 
550  ff.  *to  the  Dorian  mood  \  Of  flutes 
and  soft  recorders  ;  such  as  raised  |  To 
highth  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old  | 
Arming  to  battle,  and  instead  of  rage  | 
Dclil>erate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  un- 
moved I  With  dread  of  death  to  flight 
or  foul  retreat;  |  Nor  wanting  power 
to  mitigate  and  swage,  |  With  solemn 
touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase  \ 
Anguish  and  doubt  and  fear  and  sorrow 
and  pain.*  See  further  Excursus  iv  on 
Greek  Music  generally,  p.  614  ff.  SusEM. 
(lOM)  Trans.     '^  So  essentially 

distinct  in  nature  are  the  several  mu«ical 
modes  that  they  produce  a  corresponding 
variety  of  mood  and  do  not  affect  the 
hearers  alike*  Some,  like  the  mixo- 
Lydian,  cast  us  into  grief  and  gloom  ; 
others,  the  relaxed  modes,  soften  the 
spirit;  another  will  produce  a  sober  and 
sedate  frame  of  mind,  an  effect  which 
seems  peculiar  to  the  Dorian  mode  j 
while  the  Phrygian  excites  to  ecstasy." 
For  the  non-musical  reader  we  may  sum 
up  thus :  the  Dorian  was  the  old  national 
minor  scale  of  Greece;  the  LydLan  and 
Phrygian  two  foreign  major  scales  (firom 
a  modern  standpoint  aljnormal),  borrowetl 
from  their  neighbours  by  the  Greeks  of 
Ask. 
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^ivtji^y    TTpo^    Be    tu<:     fiaXaxtt^repm^^    r^v     SidifotaVy    olou     irpo^       ■ 
Trt?     npcifjLipa^,     ^e<r&>?     Sk     Koi     fcaBenTtjKOTtoii    p^dXiara     tt^ov 

4  eripap,  olop   ^o/cet  wotetv  rj   ^mptari   fiovT}    r£p    apfioptSp,  ip0ov-  (P^  »g) 
1 3a  aiaariKoif^  8'   17   <ftpvjta-Ti — ravra  jdp   KoXm   Xeyovatp    01   Trepi  « 
rifp    TraiSeiav    ravrTjp     ?rei^iXo<ro^j^coT€9'     Xapffuvovai    yap    rd 
fj^aprvpia   Ttwj/    Xo^wi^    ef    aureuF    rtSi/    epyu^v — ,    top    avrov    Be 
Tpoirop    e^ei    teal    rd    wepl     toiV    pvdfiov^,    01     p^p    jap     €^ou- 

9  ertP    7}0o^    <rTaa'ip,a>T€pop    01    Se    fcwTfritcop,    teal    rovrtap    0?    ^p 

1340  b  I  avvtarrfKtaTtti's  P'^  |isl  hand),  ffL'KrfTfliroTn>s  Madvig,  4Tin'vn>{i{f>6Tbn  Schmidl 
II  fu^oXv^iffTTj  M*  and  perhaps  T,  Similarly  b4  ButpiCTi}  M'P^S^T''  and  perhaps 
r  fl  5  ^pi'^iffTT?  S^T^M-  (rst  hand)  and  perhaps  F  II  6  waiBdop  Ar.,  raiSiAv  VU 
II  7  3^  n*  Pads.  1043,  7ip  n^  P*Bk.»  untranslated  by  Ar.  II  8  tA  omitted  by  IP  P* 
and  P^  (ist  hand.  suppHed  by  corT.^)»  untranslated  by  Ar.,  [rd]  Bk.^  II  ix°vffi  after 
9^eojJI'P*Bk, 


1340  h  I  (ruv«(rrr|KAT*«]  Affect  the 
Kpiril  with  restraint,  *  oppressively  ^  For 
this  effbcl  of  the  mixo-Lydian  mode 
Plato  vouches  and  accordingly  banishes 
it,   A'r/-  3yH  [t  f,   Wvcs  oi?*'  OprfPutdiH  ap- 

Xi'^iO'Ti  tai  TOLavraL  rtvt^,  Ot'^oi'**^  aiVai, 
ijp  5'  (^w*  d^tu/)fr/at*  axpiyarm  7^/)  Kcd 
yvyat^lft  as  Sti  iwtttKih  thatr  ^4  ^^*-  *^*** 

2  rqv  SLdvou&v]  Not  the  siibjecl  of 
the  inlinilive  (^x*'**'  ^^  JiiatiBecGai)  but 
the  adverbial  l^cc,  after  it. 

3  ms  <ii^L|i^vas]  The  modes  called 
here  "relaxes!"  are  obviously  those  which 
Plato  calls  x^^^P^^'  ^'^-  .19**  R'  '"'^f* 
otJr  fj,a\a.Kal  re  teal  ffv^voutial  rCry  apfio^- 

XaXapai  taXoPvTai*  The  lerms  refer 
to  pitch  :  dvti^iy^  (xaXapci)  =  low,  low- 
pitched*  (TiJiTOTO?  =  high,  high-strung* 
See    Prntinas   />«?^.    5 :    /tii^f    crtVroi'Pi' 

dXXA  rdy  ^^ffai',.i'<uJi'  d^oirpaif  aii&Xt^e  r^ 

AioKlf  ap^ioyia  (A then.  XIV.  614  F). 
Plainly  the  Aeolian  mode  or  '  key '  is 
dcscri}>ed  as  inlcrmetliate  to  '  high-pitched 
lonianp*  and  'low  Ionian." 

§  23  5  ol  iTfpl  T^v  irai8cCav  xawrriv 
w.]  Amongst  others,  no  doubt,  AnstotJe 
refers  to  Damon  mentioned  in  h.  {1054), 
i.c.  Exc.  IV  p.  630^  whose  in(|uiry  into 
the  different  effects  (rf&Qt  and  ird^os)  of 
the  various  modes  and  rhythms^  pro- 
bably a  special  work  on  the  subject,  is 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  Plato  AV/>.  in* 


400  B  (cp.  IV.  414  c)*  Also  lo  the  author 
of  that  arrangement  of  the  Modes  which 
he  has  adopted  c.  7  f  5»  (?)  Aristoxeniis, 
see  w.  { 10S3) ;  prol>ahly  also  to  his  fellow- 
pupil  Heracleides  of  Heracleia  in  the 
Pontus  Athen.  Xtv*  614  C,  who  preferred 
to  call  the  three  chief  Modes  by  Greek 
names,  Dorian,  Aeolian,  Ionian.  Damon 
was  also  a  politician,  an  associate  of 
Pericles :  most  prol^iably  it  was  he  who 
started  the  idea  of  proviiiing  pay  for  the 
Di casts  and  Bouleutae  {^ir6i>f  ^iKaxrrncdtt 
fjL.  ^av\(VTnc6s)^  as  Wilamowiiz  Hermti 
XI 11.  1880.  p,  J18  ff,  has  shown.  Cp,  11. 
n*  i,  n,  (408).  See  'A^.  OoX.  c.  37  §  4, 
p.  70,  S  ed.  Ken  yon  i  trpAs  6^  ra^Trjv  rV 
Xapr^iav  (sc.  tt}v  Kltnavosl  d^roXrird^Acyof 

TGv  OlijBti^  {os  iS6xei  Tuiit  voXtriKuv  tlffTf- 
y^ijTijt  €ivai  T^  nejfK«Xf<,  Stb  koI  wffTpaKi<ra» 
aiirhv  BiTTfpov]^  iTrtl  row  ISlois  rfrraro 
6iS6yai  rtnt  irDAX^rf  rd  auruiv,  icarfcr^n'a.(rc 
^ffdofpopav  Toit  HiKatrrah:  also  jFruif.  364* 
365  Rose  in  Phtt.  /Vr.  c.  4,  c.  9  and  IMut. 
I.e.  c-  4,  Stepb.  Byz.  s,v.  'Oa.  SUS&H. 
(10G5) 

Plutarch  however  may  have  confused 
Damon  the  musician  with  a  Damonidts, 
the  i^olitkian  (Gomperz). 

7  T^  avTov  tk  Tfwirov  ktX]  **  As  with 
the  different  Modes,  so  is  it  with  the 
different  times  or  measures.  Some  mea- 
sures have  rather  a  grave  character,  some 
a  brisk  one :  of  the  latter,  again*  the  move- 
ments are  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more 
refined/'  On  Rhythms  in  Greek  Music » 
see  Exc.  IV.  p.  632*     SusEM.  (1066) 
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I  ^1  <  Kai  T£?  €QH€€  ffiTf^h'^ia  Tat?  tipfioidat<:  xal 
I  i8<T0i9  pv8fMii<;  eivai  (Sto  TroXXot  <f>aa'i  rmu  (to^wPj  ot 
ja4i9<^£iy    apfioptaif   etpai    rijp    "^^^p,    oi   S*   e^€tf    iipp.oviap)>'    €K 

II  /ici'  oCi/  ToiVftJF  <f>ai'€pov  on  Bvvarai  Troiop  n  to  ttj^  "^^X^^ 
j  II  ^^o?  ^  p^uatKTf  irapa(Ttceva^€iv,  el  Se  toStd  Svvarai  Troutp^ 
I  o?JXoF     Krt     wpotraKTeov     fcal    TratBeuriop    iv    avrjj    rovs    peov^, 

,    1 25  €aTt    yap    app^oTTovaa    tt^o?    t^J'    ^vaiv    rrji*    T7}XtKavT7}V    17    St- 

15  oa<nca\ia  rrj^i  p^ovatfCTjs'  01  pkh'  yap  ueot  Std  ri^p  rfKiKiav 
avijSvPTov  ovSev   uirop^iifovait/   itcovrc^f   t}   hk   f£ovai/crf   (f>va€i  rmv 

to  iXtvdtptaripai  apparently  T  An  II  I'j  koI  Tit,,,i9  VMo»'^a^  transposed  by 
Bocker  to  follow  10  4\€V0€pi<irT4pai.  See  hit  rati,  p.  90  ||  17  lognatio  ad  animam 
one  codex  of  WUliam's  translation,  as  if  F  had  <  irpiy  ttji^  ^ux4»'>  "^^^  apttoyiait  II 
18  <:^^r»':>  thfai  Af.,  <:;AfTA  r^i  ^ux^t^  elKot  ConringT  ^irpiir  :^/Lias>  efi^at  ?  Rciz, 
<rpAf  T-^y  y't>xi}»'>  fhfai  Bk/'',  adopttog  nnother  conjecuire  of  Reiz^  perhaps  tht?  best 
II  14  fiTTi  r  P-\  iffti  P\  rx"  atl  other  authorities  ||  y^p  Susem.,  3^  Til  Ar.Bk. 
Susem.J  in  the  text     ||     apfjuo^frm  P*L»Ald,    ll     16  if  ixfiwrop  P,  fiy  ij  Svwar^  P*  L» 


17    lealrCsloncf 19  Apjfcovtav]  The 

imnsposition  is  recommended  by  Bocker 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  words  in 
the  traditional  order  do  not  suitably 
follow  on  the  remarks  iinmediately  pre- 
ceding, that  music  is  adai>led  for  the 
education  of  ihe  young*  If  we  could  be 
certain  that  Aristotle  aJways  fitted  in  his 
notes  at  the  right  point,  and  never  turned 
back  lo  a  subject  he  had  just  dismissed, 
this  would  be  ample  justification :  sec 
Bocker  s  own  remnrk^s  p.  52  (cited  above 
In  trod.  p>  *i}i,  n.  5  k 

17  inryY^vfta]  Butcher  compares  PL 
Tim.  47  i>,  ^  hk  d/ijuo»^a  f  i^yeveis  ^x"*'*'"^ 
0«pa.f  Tail  iv  if^iir  t'^j  ^vx^^s  wfpi66oii, 
*  Musical  tmies  and  measures  have  a 
certain  afhnily  *  —  the  context  plainly 
shows  the  meaning  to  be  *with  the  sour : 
but  the  extraordinary  brevity  and  allusive- 
ness  of  Aristotle's  style  seem  to  have 
permitted  the  ellipse.  The  Aristotelian 
text  Ijooks,  oi  narct  <pi\wrQipiaif  A 6701, 
wurc  composed,  it  shoulrl  be  remembered* 
for  the  members  of  the  schrxd ;  in  their 
peculiar  ternuuolog}',  Diels  obscrveSt  they 
resemble  a  system  of  shorthand  to  which 
only  the  pupils  possess  the  key :  and  he 
compares  Galen  Lh  sophism*  xiv.  585  K. 
at*v7\B€%  U  t6  ToioOro  rdx***  ^V>  ^nkwrinput 
Kai  KaBkwfp  iwl  run'  <rTji^tWiK  (Ktpiptiv  rH 
iroXXa  teal  Sia  rA  wp6f  Toif%  dtCfiKodrat  17^17 
ypa4>tffiffii. 

18  woKXol  rav  0-cn^v)  This  wa-  a 
Pythagorean  doctrine.  After  them  two 
pupils  ofAristo lie,  Aristoxemis,  who  had 


previously  been  trained  among  the  Py- 
thagoreans, and  Dicaearchus  held  lht> 
same  view  without  any  essential  d  ilTer ence : 
see  Zellcr  PAt/,  d.  Grituhtn  i.!*  p.  ^,44  (ed. 
4  p.  413),  IK  ii,^  p,  888  fir.  Eng.  tr.  Pr^^ 
Soaafits  i .  |>.  4 7 6.  Sis rm .  (1057 )  The 
earliest  evidence  is  Fliito  Phaedo  85  t:, 
on  which  see  the  mde  of  Mr  Archer  Hind 
who  thinks  Simniias  must  be  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  w^idely  receive<l  opinion. 
The  examination  of  this  doctrine  in  fk 
Anima  \  c.  4  assnmes  that  kp^avi^- 
*fpoa-ts,  a  blending  of  diverse  or  opposite 
elements  (X670t  rti  rw  fjux&^vTunf  ij 
ij6u0€trtf)  t  and  so  Simmias  in  one  place 
of  the  Phtodo  86  B,  though  again  be 
compares  the  soul  to  the  music  or  tune 
i.e.  something  immaterial  played  upon 
the  material  lyre,  which  answers  to  the 
t>ody*  The  present  passage  certainly 
favours  the  latter  interpretation  of  the 
ambiguous  lenn  dp^i'ia. 

[9  ot  8'  Ixtiv  4p|xovCciv|  Fl.  Phatdo 
9,^ ;  the  soul  has  in  it  virtue,  which  is  a 
harmony.  Cp.  Sosemihl  Plat.  PhiL  1. 
p.  440  t ,  443.     Susem.  (10&8) 

§  24  1 1  4^vfp&v  oTi  rrX]  The  problem 
of  ^15,  1340  a  b,  is  thus  solved.  And  in 
b  16  we  have  an  echo  of  134O  a  14. 

§  an  14  Vrt\  ydp]  Quae  sccuntur 
causam  afferunt,  cur  ad  iuvenilem  po- 
tissimum  aetatem  aptissima  sit  musicae 
exercitatio-  Quare  hoc  quoque  loco 
ykp  pro  Ik  scribendum  esse  crcdidcrim. 
SirsEM. 

16    1)  Si  i&ova^ni)  <^vcrfi  ktX]  ^'^  Music 
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j}bva^€vmv        etrnv*        «ea(       ns        loiicc        (ntYflvtia.       rats        «ip|i.ov£a4^ 

|Uv     dpf&oviav     ftvai     ti|v     4ru)^ijv^     ot     8*    Ix*^^     dp^LoyCay)* 
6        TTorepop    Be   Set    fiavddveip    aVTov^    aSovrd^   re   Kal    x^ipovp- 
ar  yovPTa<i     rj     /iij,     fca0dir€p     ^woprjdi]     irporepov^     vvv     Xefcreop, 

ovK     aSffKov     Be     in     ttoXXiJv     ey^ei    Bta(f>opdv    Tfpo^    t<J     jivt- 

aOat  TTOirOU^;  rtva^f  idv  rt?  avro^  Koipmufj  TftJj/  epyofi/*  €v 
^4  ydp  Ti  rmp  dSvvdrwv  rj  -^aXeTrmv  dan  /j^rj  tcoiPQ>tnj(TavTa^ 
%2  TWv    epymv   /cpird^  yeuiadat   trwovSaiov^*     apa    he   kol    Bet   rot)^ 

7raiBa<i     ^X^**'     ''^^^^     Siarpt/Stji/,     Kal     rrfp    'Ap)(^VTa     'rrXarayn*' 

17  ijBvfffidrta¥  ?  Bywater     ||     ao  Toi5f  inserted  before  aiTodi  by  11'     |i     x^V^^T^' 
yovrras   S''T'' L"  P  Aid..  x/"?P*?«*'7«>^»'^"   P*      il      ^^  ^tJ  pi'^*'  perhaps   rightly      V 
14  roi>t  inserted  before  ;4tJ  by  Susem.^  and  perhaps  by  F     ||     16  apx^^*'  H*  P*  Bk,  ' 
and  Pi  (corr.>) 


K 


has  this  sweet  seasoning  in  its  ndture.'* 
Nevertheless  we  were  told,  §  4,  that  the 
actual  process  of  learning  even  music  is 
troublesome  and  painful.    Susem.  (1CNI9) 

c,  6  Practuai  instnution  in  musk  ts 
imiispetuabte :  %%  1.  1,  Nor  is  sorsu 
ffUCLSure  of  skill  in  execution  unsuiUibU 
or  degrading  I  §§  3 — 8,  provided  wind- 
insirumentj  and  technical  subtleties  he  ex- 
cluded/ram tht  educcUional  course  i  §§  9— 
16.     Cp.  AnaL  p.  1 1^. 

§  1  JO  xtipoupYovvToi]  Apparently 
only  here  and  c.  7  §  3,  1342  a  3,  in  the 
senie  of '  playing  on  a  musical  in?si rumen  t/ 
'becoming  perlonners/  and  so  113  itot- 
w^a¥ti¥  Ttuv  fpytitVf  where  fp7a  =  musical 
performances,  as  below  b  36  f.  and  in 
iVii*.  £tA.  X.  9,  10.  r  181  a  ao. 

II  irp^Tfpov]  C*  5  §§  4—8.  Comp. 
5  §§  9*  10  with  n,  (1030).    Su  sem.  (1060^ 

11  iTcVXfjv  txu  6t<i+oj>ctv]  See  c.  7 
§6*  Here  'it  makes  a  great  difference* 
=  it  is  a  great  advantage:  raullum  prae- 
stat. 

15  tv  "Yap  1%  htX]  This  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  Spartans'  lK>ast,  c.  5  §  7, 

1339  bi  B*.  cp,  nn.  {io'26t  T045).  Sus£M. 
(IWl) 

15     KpiTdf]     Amplified    liclow,   §   4, 

1340  b  38  f.     Cp.  c-  5  §  17, 

g  2  16  RiaTpipT(v]  Occupation;  some* 
what  analogous  to  a  pastime  for  re- 
creation* and  still  more  like  the  higheiit 
intellectual  pursnits  of  the  adulls  :  though 
in  the  case  of  boys  neither  the  one  nor 
ihe  other  is  yet  [jossible,  €.5^4,  n, 
(1014):  cp.  Doring  p.  137,  Susem. 
(1062) 

*Apxvra]   A  famous  Pythagorean  phi- 


losopher of  Tarcntum.— For  the  founda- 
tion of  Tarentum,  see  vm  (v),  7.  1  n. 
([592),  for  its  fortunes  ib.  3  §  7  n.  (i^tjU 
for  its  constitution  VI l(vi).  5.  lOii,  (I441): 
also  n.  (141), — Archytas  was  a  frictid 
and  contemporary  of  Plato,  and  also 
renownetl  as  a  mathematician .  general, 
and  statesman.  He  was  seven  times 
dTparij^iit,  the  highest  [xrliticaJ  and 
military  oflTice  in  his  native  city,  am 
honour  not  usually  conferred  more  than 
once  upon  the  same  citizen ;  he  led  the 
anny  to  victory  in  several  wars  (Dicag. 
Laert.  viiK  79,  82)  and  was  for  a  long 
time  the  leading  statesman  of  Tarentum 
(Strab.  VI.  380),  Phi  to  made  his  ac- 
quaintance on  his  first  voyage  to  Sicily, 
and  it  was  through  his  diplomatic  raedi- 
ation  that  Dionyj^ius  the  younger  at  la&t 
allowed  Plato  to  depart  in  safety  on  his 
third  journey  (Diog.  Laert.  Vlil.  79,  m. 
ii).  Archytas  was  a  man  of  excellent 
character^  and  his  interest  in  education  as 
well  as  his  kindness  towards  his  staves  is 
shown  by  the  story  that  he  delighted  to 
gel  their  children  about  him  and  teach 
them  himself  (Aihenotior.  in  Athcn*  xii, 
519  b).  The  rattle  which  he  invented 
became  proverbial  (Athenodor.  /,  <-«),  cp. 
Aelian  F^ir.  //Ut.  xii.  15,  Suidas  s,  v. 
*Apx*''T'af,  Poll.  JX.  117).  No  very  dc« 
finite  opinion  can  be  pronounced  upon 
his  merits  as  a  man  of  science,  since  the 
writings  bearing  his  name  were  for  the 
most  part  forgeries,  F^ragments  of  several 
of  them  arc  extant ;  of  these  the  frag. 
ments  from  the  beginning  of  a  work  upon 
Mathematics  can  liardty  be  assailed* 
whilst  the  w^ork  upon  Acoustics  was  ccr* 
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oiecBai     yevetrOai      /eaXcS?,     fjv     Bi86aat      toi<;     Traihioi^,     Xiro*?  (VI) 
)(^pmf£€vot    ravTj}     fir}S€tf     scarayi/vmat     rmv     Kara     rifp     otxlav" 
oi   yap   Bvuarat    to    viop   ^av)((i^€iv.      avTfi   fiev   oiv   iariif   ap- 
30  pLOTTovaa    Tot?    vTfTrioi^    rwv    iratSiatP,    17    Se    waioela    frXara/yii 

i  3         on  flip  ovv   iraiBeureov  r^v  fiova-ifc^p   ovtq>s   &(rr€  xal  kol- 

vmmlv  rmv  epycav^  tf>aP€pov  ix  t£p  Toiovrmw  to  Si  irpiirov  koX  to  i 
ZA  P'^  wpiirou  ral^  ^\tKiat<;  ov  ^aXeTroj/  Sioplirai,  fc at  Xvaai  Trpo?  tov^ 
§  4  (pdatcopTa^    ^apautrov    uvat    Trjp    i7npik€iap.      wpf^Tov   fiep   yap^  (p,  140) 
iirel  TOv  xptpetv  X^p^v  ^erix^tP  Set  rmp  Ipymp,  Std  tovto  xPV  viov^ 
p.kv    opra^    ^p^cr^ai    toU    epyoi^^,    7rpea'ffuT€pov<;    Se    yevofiipov^ 
Tmp   p,ep    epywp    dif>€ia-0ai,    BvpaaOat    Be     rd    tcaXd    tcptpetp    Kai 

17  yti^e^reai  F  P^  X^ejrflat  Koraes,  wrongly  II  ig  AptAorroiiffa  after  30  roh  vni- 
Tt'oif  n^  P  Bk.  it  30  watUiittf  ?\  iroiiixuitf  L"  Aid*,  iratdi<5»'  with  all  other  authorities 
Ar.  Bk.^  \\  31  K^  omiUed  by  UK  [*fai]  Susem.'  II  37  ytvofiivovj  Keiz  lik:\  per- 
haps M*.  ytypofUvovf  P^,  y**'*'^^'*'*'*  ^^^^  ^^^  other  authorities  Bk.*  and  perhaps  V 
{/ami  William) 


taiDly  not  genuine,  see  Westphal  Afetr. 
1.  ed.  L  p.  71.  But  at  any  rale  ihe 
science  of  Geometry  was  substantially  ad- 
vaticetl  by  him  (Proel.  on  EucL  p.  19), 
In  particular  we  know  bis  interesting  at- 
tempt at  solving  the  |>roblem  of  squaring 
the  cube  (Eudcm.  Fr.  hq.  Speng. 
Eratosih*  quoted  by  Eutok.  in  Archim. 
DcSph.  p.  135*  i4.Vt  Ox.  and  Diog.  Laert. 
Vlll.  83).  He  was  also  the  lirst  to  treat 
Mechanics  methodically  according  to 
geometrical  principles  (Uiog,  LaerL  /.<-*♦ 
cp.  Favor,  in  GelL  X.  11.  9  T.  Vilruv.  VII. 
Praef.)  See  Hartenstein  De  Arckytae  Ta* 
rcntini  fragmfHtis  philosophkis  (Leipzig 
1833)^  Gruppe  *0n  the  Fragments  of 
Archytas'  (Berlin  1840),  Zeller  op,  c.  1. 
p.  367.  m.  ii.  p.  88  f»,  91  f,  III  f. 
SusEht.  (1063) 

The  Doric  form  *S.p)({*r^,  which  was 
altered  to  * k^xinm  by  corr.^  in  I**  as  well 
as  by  n'P*,  makes  another  instance  f<»r 
Prof.  RidgeMay  :  see  ti.  on  L  3-  5  I  p.  144)- 

-J  9  ou  ydp  ovvaTai  tA  vIov  iJo-v)(^dt*iF] 
This  remark  i>  made  by  Plato  Linm  li. 

iiroi  ilTtttv,  roU  re  (rui^affi  nai  rait  tfmtvalt 
rfavxituf  dyuf  ov  6^va<:rBai.  SUSEM. 
(10«4) 

30  1. earning  to  play  an  inslniment 
will  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

g  3  33  TO  61  irplirov]  The  forti- 
fications  of  the  city  are  to  serve  as  an 
ornament^  rv  (vii).  11.  11,  1331  a  13. 
The  Lydian  M<jde  suits  youthful  singers 


JefftK,  c.  7  g  i^,  r34i  b  30  f.  Aristolle*s 
own  account  of  Propriety  Topics  V.  5.  8, 
»35  ^  i5i  's  vague:  raiW-Ai'  ^crt  rd  Ka\6v 
Kdl  wpiirov.  The  above  usages  in  this 
treatise  seem  to  justify  the  writer  of  £(li. 
Etui.  (III.  6,  Tj  1133  a  34,  rh  ithr  >a/) 
TTphrof  iy  K6<ftt^  iariv,  cp.  1133  b  7  xaT 
diiav  iarlv)  in  making  grace  or  chann 
the  leading  feature* 

34  Bvop^iraL  Kal  Xvirai]  Define  and 
relute  the  objections  of  those  who  maintain 
that  to  take  up  music  practically  is  de- 
grading. The  absolute  use  of  Mttv  in- 
stead of  \u€iw  XAYoJft  airopiap  recurs  b  41 ; 
cp.  Meia,  N.   i,  5,   1089  a  3,  XtVet  irai 

1403  a  31,  16.  3,  1403  a  16.  Aristotle's 
own  explanation  of  this  metaphor  is 
explicit  enough:  if  yap  wnti^v  tuwopia 
\6^t%  Twv  wp6r((>oif  airtipovfAiifU)¥  iarL 
\utt¥  h*  ovK  iffTi¥  dyyccdvTtLt  r6»  ^t^pM¥ 
Mfta.  B.  u  1,  995  a  a8. 

35  pdvawffov]  Repeated  §  5,  b  41, 
§  6p  T34t  a  7*  Comp.  mks  (103,  981, 
1080)*     SUSEM.  (lOfiS) 

§  4  Some  degree  of  skill  in  execution 
is  needed  to  make  a  connoisseur* 

36  Tov    icpCvfhv    x*H*^*']    Comp.    nn* 

(1036,  104,^,  1061).    SusEM.  (loee) 

37  frp€(rpvT{|M>tts  64  Y'vopivovfl  Ex- 
ccpt  (It  a  drinking  party,  or  in  jest  c  5 
S8  fl.  ( 1017).  See  also  c.  7  §§  33,  14  with 
«,  ( 1 1 1 3)  \  1  v(vii).  1 7.  1 1  w.  (966).  Comp. 
/i»/rW.  p.  56,     SusKM.  (1CHI7) 
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134*  u  TraiBevofiipoi^     TroKtTiKijPf    ^at 

BflG^V      K0lVt0lf7}T€0Vt      CTl      Sc      €1/ 


^  5  TTOiijTCoi/,    fcal    yap    tovto    8ta<f)€p€tif    eiKo^.     iv    rovroi^    f^    V 
Xvo-ifi   iarl    T^?    i7riTip>tjirim^'    ovSep   yap   /crnXvet   rpowov^    Ttpd^ 
5  tt}^   fjLova-tKi]^    awepydXeadat    to    Xf^^cf. 

iPap€pop  Toipvp  on  Set  tt^p  p,a8r}(nv  avrij^  M'?^^  ifiiroSt' 
^eip  TTpo^  Ta«r  vtrrepop  wpd^ei^,  fiijTe  ro  crtofia  irotetp  /SaMavaop 
teal  axpW^^^  TTpo^  ra^  woXep^iKa^i  Kai  iroXirtKa^;  da-K-qaet^j  irpi>^  piu 

10  &p  Trepl  TTfp  pddi}<np,  u  p.t}Te  ra  7rpo9  roi/^  dycopafi  tou?  rex^^- 

KOV<:    crvureipopra    SiaTTOPolePy    prjre    ra    davpdfria    Kal    ir^pirri 

TWP     epymVy     a     iwp    iXrJKvdep     el<i 
§  a  dympt^p     ek     rifp     TTatSf  taj/,     oXX^ 

ap     Svpii^prai     ;;^atpetj/     TOi?     xaXoZ^ 
15  pi}    popop 

€Pia   tm<i>i 


€K 


«e 


TiOV 


rov^    cpympa^f 
ra     Toiavra     f^^XP''      *^^P 
piX^fJt    KoX    pvdp0oZ<i,    Km 


rm    KOiPm    ri}^    pova-ifcrj^^    wawep     Kal     twp     aXXmp 
€Tt   Sk   Kai   irXi}0o^   dpSpairoBofP    xai   iraiSlwv, 

1 54 1  a.  I  waidtvofUpoit]  ToXtrfuo^^oir  PM"  II  9  ^af^i^ai — XP^^^^  BojcseHi  XP^ 
ifUi — fAa6rf<rM  PlI  Ar.  Bk,  Suseiii.^  in  ihe  text.  Kul  Speni^el  transposed  ^diy  &iid 
Ocrrepov,  which  is  also  possible.  Schaeidcr,  who  discovered  the  error,  proposed  lo 
transpose  8  ToXeMtK&t  koI  iroXiTtJcdf  (W-«i5<Tett  and  9  xpV^ »*  i  [x^'^*'"*'*]  a-nd  [^a^i^rt;] 
Gottling  II  13  TOi^ioy  M'P^  II  fcal  inserted  after  dX\a  by  IP PBk.»  "probably 
right,  though  hard  to  mteqiret**  Newmani  dX\d  <:irar^>-  Madvig  ||  15  KfHPtav^  M* 
Fn*  (corrected  by  p«) 


§  fi  The  censure  passed  on  music  im- 
plies that  the  puniuit  of  excellence  as  a 
performer  degrades  the  youthful  dtizen 
into  a  profe-ssionaL  It  in  remarked  in 
Exc,  I.  p.  6iOt  that  the  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  m  the  fourth  century  towards 
artistic  specialists  seems  to  have  varied 
with  the  eminence  of  the  artist  much 
more  than  it  doc^  amongst  us.  While  the 
aili.st-s  of  genius  were  recognisetl  as  great 
men,  the  ordinary  artist  wajs  a  mechanic, 
who  had  left  the  true  political  life  for  a 
bread-and-butter  study. 

§g  #,  7  There  must  be  no  practising 
upon  instruments  which  unfit  the  citizen 
for  taking  his  part  in  war  and  in  athletic 
exercises.  Musical  training  must  not  he 
such  as  to  Bt  the  learner  for  contests  of 
artists. 


I 

i 


1 34 1  a  1 1  tgL  Sav^dcrui  icaV  irfpiri-rd] 
"Brilliant  pieces  of  extraonliimiy  dif- 
ficulty." Even  in  the  present  day  tt 
would  be  sound  advice  to  leave  these  out 
of  the  musical  education  designed  for  the 
young.     SL'sem,  <106S) 

11  a  vvv  IX^Xv^fv  fL$  Tovs  dymvtLt 
*£tX]  Com  p.  A I  hen.  Xiv,  639  b*  pml  rd 
trx^^fiara  fjLfTiifHpov  ivrfd0€v  (sc*  ^k  r^ 
X^t-povofAriai)  (U  TotW  XOf^^,  iK  5i  riiv  xop**fi^ 
di  tAj  TaXaiffTpat. 

g8  13  TATOMivra]  I.e.  the  practice 
of  pieces  not  thus  excluded,  un  instnimcnls 
|such  as  the  lyiu)  wliicb  are  not  prohtbtt^Kl 
M^XP*  we^^only  until. 

14  Comp.  with  this  stock  phrase  c*  5 
§§  17—1^.    This  tends  to  form  cliiiracler. 

15  T^  KOiV$  TTJS  lAOWnKTJs]       Cp.  C   5 

§    If.    ^J40  ^   4  with   «.   (1040)  on   r^ 
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'  §  9  o5t€    yiip    aiikom    et?    TraiSetai/    dtcriov    ovr    aXXo    t*    Te;^Vi<oi/ 

opyai^op,   oloif    KiSdpav    kSlv    et    n    toiovtov    dWo    etrrtVj    aXX' 

9o  otra    wot^a-ei    avrmv    titcpQark^    ayaQom    r}    tjj9    p,ov^itcri<;    Trat- 

r8  n  omitted  by  n*  P*  Ar.  Bk.    H     19  dXXo  iara^  li\  dtXXo  Ire^v  irruf  P*  (corr*), 
Irrpd*'  ^tfrti*  with  all  other  authorities  Bk.     [I     ao  ToiStai  T  M" 


(VI) 


TI^Q}f^¥  ipvffiK-fy^,  Aristotle  meajiK  that 
sensuous  charirii  thai  tickling  of  the  ears, 
produced  by  every  kind  of  munic,  good  or 
badi  simply  as  music  by  its  native  tnean^ 
of  expression,  harmony,,  melody,  rhythm. 
A  feeling  for  rhythm  is,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  innate  in  all  men:  Pa^i.  c.  4 
§  7,  J  448  b  10  f.  Com  p.  Doring  p*  1 14  f. 
SusEM.  (1069)  See  Pn^l^/.  xix.  38,  920  b 
59—36*  It  will  be  seen,  c.  7  g  6,  that  some 
scope  is  allowed  to  this  inferior  pleasure. 
Plato  indeed*  Laws  it  655  D,  shrinks 
from  adopting  the  standard  of  pleasure: 
KalroL  X^ovei  y€  ol  wXcurrm  ttov^jiKTjt 
6p06njTa    elvat   tt^    ijioviiif    reus    ^irxatf 

a¥€KT6¥  o^re  Sfftoi'  rb  irapdirav  <ff$4yyi* 
ffOai. 

Titty  dXXniv  Ivui  t9«>v]  The  limits  of 
any  such  appreciation  of  musical  sound 
by  the  animals  arc  .strictly  derined  £utL 
Eth,  III.  2.  8,  1 131  a  1  ff. :  oi'^<^v  7d/>,  5 
Tt  ictti  ^Itoy  X6701/,  lAaiKcroi  FowrxoJ^a 
[sc»  raXXa  0ij/>ta]  oxrr^  t%  OKpodctet  rwu 
tvapfjMirrtiitff  e/  ^^  ri  ttqv  avft^^pijKc  Ttpa- 
TtD5er. 

§  0  i8  avXois]  Usually  translated  by 
*  flute.'  But  in  reality  the  instrument  had 
a  mouth-piece  {^(OyQi)t  with  a  vibrating 
reed  {yXwffffa)  fitted  in  it,  so  that  it  more 
closely  resembled  our  'clarinet.*  The 
arOpty^  fioii'OKdXafios  may  have  represented 
the  modern  (lute.  Mom.  /I.  X.  13  men- 
tions both,  avXQif  ffvpiyyufr  t'  iir&ir^P^ 
The  auX<^s  was  always  played  in  pairs 
(Latin  tUnat!,  cp.  §  ijt  134 1  b  4,  ai'Xoiis), 
the  two  instruments  being  connected  by  a 
leathern  strap,  ^of>^€id,  worn  round  the 
mouth.  Sirs  EM.  (lOTO)  Consult  further 
L-  V.  Jan  Art.  'Floien'  in  Baumeiiiter's 
Dtnkmdlir  and  A.  A.  Howard  in  Har- 
vard Stiuius  IV.  1893,  p.  I  ff. 

crtiT  ^[XXo  Tt  Tfx»'*'*t^v  ktX]  By  these 
words  Aristotle  excludes  every  in^^trunient 
except  the  jcftfaiPij,  or  lyre,  also  called 
^hpp.iy^  in  Homer  (as  L.  van  Jan  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case  before  Wcstphal ; 
though  on  insufticient  grounds,  as  appears 
to  me,  he  afterwards  withdrew  the  con- 
jecture! and  pronounced  ^-(tfa/HS  and  ^php- 
ptxy^  to  be  the  same  as  Ki&dpa.  hut  distinct 


from  Mpa),  The  lyre  was  the  most 
ancient  and  the  most  easily  handled  of 
Greek  stringed  instruments:  beside  those 
here  represented  Jan  gives  (p.  45)  other 
shapes  of  the  lyre  and  Kiddpa. 


1 


Kepi  on  a  pupil  of  Terpander,  Plut.  -A? 
ftiNsica  c.  6,  1233  C»  invented  the  Ki^dpn 
about  700  B.C.  This  was  the  ordinary 
instrument  used  by  professional  players 
and  solo -singers.  It  possessed  greater 
resonance,  being  of  the  shape  here  shown. 


See  Westphal  Cesrk.  der  olttn  Musik  p. 
86  (f. ;  cp.  L.  van  Jan  D€  fidibns  Grat- 
coram  p.  5  IT.  Plato  AV/v.  I  v.  399  d  per* 
mits  Ijoth  Lyre  and  KiQdpa  to  be  used  in 
teaching:  on  the  other  hand,  he  restricts 
the  instruction  to  be  given  to  a  yel  greater 
extent  than  Aristotle.  Comp.  Laws  vit. 
811  c  ff..  and  infra  c.  7  §  9,  «.  (1105). 
Sus&M.  tlOTl) 

iQ    nMTmv  -  6piyd»utv,     The  gen,    Ttti- 
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Seia^  fj  tt}9  ceXXt;?*  ert  Se  ovk  €<mv  o  avKo^  ff$nchp  oX' 
fioKXov  ofyyieuTTiKov,  were  Trpoc  Tou<f  tolovtov^  avr^  Kcupo 
j(^p7}aT€0P    €P    oh    i)    dewpla    KaBapctv    Bvparat   /taXXoi/    tf    /^a- 

§  10  07ja-tv*      7rpoa$wpL€P    S^    ore     avfjLffe^Tjtcev    avr&i    ivavTiov     irpo^ 
55  iraiSeiav    koI     to     tcwXveiif     rw    \6yw     '^^fjadac     rrju     avXTjatP. 
Biit    xaXm'i    dweSoKipuiaap    avrov    oi    trporepov    rifv    '^iftritf 
tmv    jfimif    Koi    rmv     eKtvB^pmp,    Kaiirep     •)(pT}<Tdp,€ifoi     to     wp 

§  U  TOP   avr^,      axoXaariKmrepoi   yap   j€v6p.€P0i    Bid   rd^    eviropiw 
KoX     p>€^ako^v')(pTepoL     Trpo^      ttjv     dper^v,     ere     re      irporepov 

31  ^  Kal  Pi  11  tri  di  rnAr.  Susem.'  in  the  text.  In  9*  Bk.,  iwtLdij  Susem.'  | 
&  aMt  M%  id  ipsum  William  II  35  ii'^arot  before  Kaffap^Lv  P,  after  /4dXXo»  11*  P* 
Bk.,  thus  allowing  hiatus  1|  14  avrtf  after  ii^avThv  Ft'  P^  Bk.»  avoiding  hiatus  tf 
18  ytPofUPOi  Schneider,  yLv6fjx»Qt  M*  PV  yiywo^rw  II-  P*  Bk.*  \\  a^  tijm  omitted  bjp. 
P*S''T»'Ald.Bk. 

tion  as^  to  its  relation  to  the  recrentioa 
which  music  affords  {waiStd,  dcdraMrcf)^ 
or  the  full  aesthetic  enjoyment  which  bc- 
longT^  to  $niy(ifyi),  the  higheiit  inteUccluaJ 
gratification.  See  p.  658,  Excitrsos  r, 
H.  (not).    SuSEM*  (1078) 

Besides  its  literal  meaning   ctfOMsmg 
{KaMptiv)   which   is  necessarily    vague, 
Kd^Q^pan   has   two   definite   mctaphonr  * 
senses:  (i)  religious,  or  rather  liturgici 
/«ri/^/if^=  lustratio,  expiatio ;   (2)  m« 
cal  (or  rather  pathological)  /^ur^ing,    ' 
latter  metaphor  is  prumincnt  in  Aristolli 
but  his  usage  of  the  term  constitutes 
distinct  application  (3)  in  a  psyclkologtc 
sense,  cmaiwm^i  rclufioWowcd  by  tyfim 
matt  of  the  emotions.     Sec  the  tmssaj 
cited  in  the  *  Note  on  Kd^afitrtf  '  p.  641 

34     awijp  is  o.v\^,     **  Besides,  it   hfti 
pens  to  tell  against  the  educational  use 
the    flute,  thai   playing  upnn    ii    hind* 
singing/'     Merc  X^or  approxtaiates 
the  meaning  of  <^wmpJ,  cp,  «*  (26), 

26  Probably  kK  implies  that  they  nol^ 
only  *  disallowed  its  use'  but  excladed  It 
or  withdrew  it  from  the  hands  of 
young.     So  1336  b  7,  1311  a  ^5. 

§11  28  <rxoXa<rrLKi^Tipoi]  Moi 
fitted  for  leisure,  qualified  to  use  ii 
tellLgently:  cp.  vin(v).  11.  5  <ruXXA>oi 
wx<^^°^'^^^^^'^*  •'Better  fitted  by  their  i: 
creasc<!  resources  for  leisure,  fired  wi 
loftier  aspirations  after  excellence,  ev 
earlier  as  well  as  in  the  full  flush  of  th< 
acbievement4>  after  the  Persian  wari*  th 
began  to  lay  hold  on  every  form  of  lef 
ing  without  distinction,  pushing  their  ,, 
search  onward.'  "  To  this  stirring  geni 
ration,  active  in  striking  out  new  pat' 
belonged  Hippodamus'^  (Newman). 


5<faf  must  depend  on  i^a^our:  'such 
only  as  will  improve  the  hearers  of  them 
in  respect  of  thetr  musical  or  general 
education,* 

II  The  change  of  fr*  5^  to  ciretdT)  is 
thus  defended  Quatst,  cnt,  coii.  p.  411 : 
Aristotelcs  dixit  quidem  v.  17  sqq.  ^\iaf 
5*  Ik  r^\nw¥  jctti  iroftits  i^pryAv^it  kt\  sed 
nondum  docuit  cur  hoc  sit  d^XoK  cV  roi'^ 
rw¥.  Secuntur  demum  hue  causae*  Ergo 
hoc  ^uoque  loco  non  ^t*  hi  scrij^^sit,  sed 
iwiilr^,     SUSR.M* 

1%  ^p74a4rryedv]  I,e*  it  produces  an 
ecstatic  frame  of  mind,  it  intoxicates  with 
excitement  and  elevation  of  the  feelings. 
This  appears  plainly  from  c.  7  §§  3,  4,  8, 
9,  Cp.  also  c.  5  §^  11,  13,  Excursus  IV, 
p.  618  nn.  (1054,  I09i)»  and  esix*cially 
«.  (1107).     StJSEM.  (1073) 

Since  ^Qiahv  ^  expressing  character, 
6pyiisi(rriKhv  should  mean  expressing  orgies 
or  fanatical  excitement.  It  is  because 
this  wild,  excited  music  interprets  the 
excesses  of  religious  fren/y,  that  it  also 
accompanies  and  stimulates  them.  Sec 
tt,  on  c.  5  §  17* 

mvTt  irpAs  Tois  TttiovTovs  wrk]  '*  Hence 
the  ftule  should  be  used  at  such  times 
when  the  effect  of  the  concert  is  to  purge 
the  emotions  and  not  to  instnict." 

13  KilScLpcrvv]  Here  occurs  for  the 
first  time  the  idea  of  purging  or  curing 
emotion  by  means  of  emotion.  How  is 
this  effect  of  music  related  to  the  three 
already  discussed  (1339  ^  16  ff.,  b  15  irb- 
T(pm>  waiSttap  ^  sraiSiAy  ^  6iay iityfiv  sc. 
difvarai)}  For  the  present  we  are  only 
told  that  it  differs  from  TraiMa,  that  plea- 
surable enjuymeni  which  goes  to  iorin 
character.     But  we  receive  no  infonna- 
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Tovpre^.  Bto  fcai  rifs^  avXfiTtteijt/  ifyayot/  wpoK  t^s  fiaffijaei^m 
§  12  Kal     jap     iv     AaxeSaijiopC     t*9     x^PVY^^     avro?      ijvXrjae     rm 

X^p^t  fcctl  W€pi  ^A0i)pa^  oi/Tfij?  cVe^^ctf/atcwjci'  mare  <rj^eSoi/  ol 
i  35  TToXXol     Twif     iXevBepwv     /x€T€tj^oi'     airijf;*     BifKop     Be     ifc    rov 

irlvamo^      hv      dvidijfce      SpdcnTTTro^      ^KK<f>aPTlBp      xpp7ff7}(Ta<i* 

vaTepov    Be     aireSoKip^da-Bi}     Sid     7179     irelpa^     avri}^,    ^iXrtop  7 

J  J  ywom  M*  aod  apparently  F,  i^rrarro  S''     11     33  aurAr  omitted  by  IV  (syppUed 
»        in  the  margin  by  p^Jt  [awr^r]  Susem.*    11    35  iXev&cplut^  Schoeideri  perhaps  rightly    |1 
36  UtpaifTiBl  P'**,  ^I'^avriS?;  L" 


I  la  33  The  X^PTY^s  was  a  rich 
dlizcii,  selected  to  defray  the  expeiii»es 
incurred  in  the  training  and  equipment 
of  a  chorus,  whether  for  lyric  poetry,  or 
for  comedy  or  tragedy.  So  a  36  x^FTf^' 
(Tttf*     SUSEM.  (1074) 

T^  X®P¥]  ^^^  was  undoubtedly  a 
lyric  chorus.  For  dramas  proper  do  not 
appear  to  have  botn  performed  at  Sparta. 
SUSEM,  {107») 

34  {ircx'^pf<L^<v]  As  in  1335  a  i6  n. 
The  fluic  was  more  at  home  in  LSoeotia, 
where  it  is  recorded  of  Epaminondas,,  as 
Homclhing  exceptional,  that  he  had  learnl 
10  accompany  his  singing  on  the  lyre. 

35  8ijKov  81  Ik  roil  Tr(vaKos]  There 
can  W  no  question  this  appeal  to  the 
'  tablet*  resenddes  that  in  'A^.  foX.  c.  7 
§  4  to  the  statue  of  Diphilus. 

36  irfvaicos  Sv  avih\Kt  nrk]  The  most 
ancient  Attic  comic  poets  of  note  were 
Chiunides  and  Magnes,  /\vA  3  ^  5*  1448  a 
34  (cp.  5,  1,  1449  b  3)»  the  next  in  order 
Ekplian tides  and  Cratinas,  of  whose 
poetry  fragments  were  extant,  the  oldest 
of  them  being  from  the  pen  of  Ekphan- 
tides,  who  on  lhi5»  account  is  enoneously 
describeti  by  the  anonymous  commen- 
tator upon  Book  IV  of  the  Nk.  Eth.  {\\\ 
3.  20,  1 123  a  13  f.)  as  the  earliest  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy.  We  only  possess  a 
few  insignificant  fragments  of  his,  princi- 
pally quoted  by  this  scholiast;  but  we 
know  the  title  of  one  of  his  works  *lhe 
Satyrs'  (At hen.  I*  96  c)*  See  Meinekc 
Fragm.  tww.  6>.  r,  p.  35  ff.,  11*  p.  11  If, 
At  the  time  when  Thrasippus  was  hLs 
choregus,  Ekphan tides  won  the  tirst  prize 
The  word  trivn^  refers  to  the  custom 
which  compelled  the  victorious  choregus 
to  dedicate  in  honour  of  himself  and  his 
tril>e  a  brajten  tripod,  with  an  inscription 
upon  the  pedestal,  either  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  near  the  theatre  or  at  one  of  ihe 


temples  situated  in  the  street  leading  to 
the  theatre,  which  from  this  fact  received 
the  name  of  (T^iro5«)  the  street  of  tripods. 
The  tripmi  was  then  as  a  rule  erected 
upon  the  temple,  but  sfjmelimes  placed 
inside  it.  See  Paus,  i.  10.  i  f.»  cp.  Plut, 
Them.  5,  Deraosth.  XX 1.  6.  We  possess 
a  considerable  number  of  inscriptions  of 
this  kind,  which  for  the  must  part  relate 
to  dithyrambic  (cyclic)  choruses,  and  in 
these  the  names  of  the  flute-player,  the 
poet  or  cliorus  m.ister,  the  archon^  and 
sometimes  the  principal  actor  are  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  the  name  of  the  tribe  to 
which  the  choregus  Ixdonged  and  the  spe- 
cies of  drama  represented.    SuSEM.  (1076) 

See  however  Haigh  Aitk  Theatre  p. 
!;2  f,  **  The  memorials  of  victory  erected 
by  the  choregi  to  the  dramatic  choruses 
appear  to  have  taken  the  fom^  of  tablets 
{wivoKti),  For  instance,  Theniis(tac!es 
after  his  victory  with  a  tragic  chorus 
erected  a  *  tablet  *  in  honour  of  the  event. 
It  is  a  trait  in  the  character  of  the  mean 
man  in  Theophrastus,  that  when  he  has 
been  successful  with  a  tragic  chorus,  he 
erects  merely  a  wooden  scroll  {Char.  11 
T<xivia  ^vXivTi]  in  commaiioration  of  his 
victor)'*  ^' 

37  vcrrfpov  Si  dir«&0KLpaer6i]]  Phitarch, 
Viia  Aicib.  c.  1,  tells  ihe  story  that  Aki- 
biaties  threw  away  the  flute  in  disgust, 
with  the  words  axiKdrtava^  q^v  0j7)Safw*' 
ira*3cf*  01/  ykp  teacrt  6ia\iyf<r$tn,  He 
adds  that  both  by  jest  and  earnest  Alci- 
biades  tried  to  stop  the  practice  of  learn- 
ing   the    llute  :  5&€v   i^4ire<Tt   KQfAi^i  rCi¥ 

Travrdwaaiv  6  av\6f.  The  connexion  of 
cauiie  and  effect  can  hardly  he  accepted. 
Still,  no  doubt  the  famous  adkyjToi  who 
were  applauded  at  Athens  were  as  a  ruJe 
strangers,  anti  two  of  the  greatest,  Anti- 
genidas  and  Timothcus,  were  Boeotians. 
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Bvpafievtav    Kpiveiv    to    trpo^    dperffp    koI    to    fiT)    Trpo^     aperrip  (VI! 

§  la  avvrelvov*    6pt.om^   Sc    >cat    TroXXa    rSu    op'ydptov    rmv     ap)(^auap, 

40  olop  Tn^tfTiSe?    *cal  ^ap0iTot    /caX   rd    irpo?    iJSaif^i;    trwreivopra 

roh     dxovovcn     rmv     -^m^iprnp^     i'Trrdympa     Kal     rpiyoiva     ical 

1141  b  a-afifivxat^     teal    ^rrdpra    rd     Seo^pa     )(€ipovpyiKrj<s     i7riaTT]fiff<i, 

€vX6y€af;    S*   ^X^*   ^^^    '^^    wcpl    rSp    avXwp    viro    rwv    dp')(aimP^ 

fi€fj>v8oXoyr}pipQP,      ^fto'l    yap    StJ    tijp    ^ KQ^pglp    eupovactp    awo- 

§  14  0a\€iv    Tov^    aifXov^,      oi    jcafcm^    p>ep    ovp    ex^^    (f>dvat    Koi    5*4 

5  T7JP  dax^pLoavvr^v  rov  irpotrti^irov  rovro   Troirjaai   hua-^epdvafraw 

rrjp   Beop'    ov  fjiifp   dXXd   ptaXXov   eiKo^   Sri   rrpo^   Ttl^v    Stdvotav 

38  Kal  rb  Mij  *'/>*»  «^T^  omitted  by  M*  and  P'^  (ist  hand)     ||     40  irvfrrlS^  r** 
iroixrldef  P*,  troirp-iSd  P^,  irijcrdflfff  Thomas  Ar. 

1341  b  I  irafi^VKat  Gottliiig,  tafx^oi  II*,  ff 04x^6x01  IPP*  Ar.  and  p*  in  the 
la^vtcai  Susem.i    ||    2  avXt^j  aWmv  P  ,M*    \\    3  3i7  amiUed  by  IP,  (3i}]  Sasem.^    B 
4  ^^1^  ot*]  mim  William,  oOf  omitted,  a  lacuna  being  lefl,  in  M^  (ist  hand,  supplie^ 
by  a  later  hand)    H    6  eei^F^S^T^  * 


§18    39   iroXXdl  .ctpxaCwv,   sc.   dredo- 

KlfidffOT}. 

40  olov  irr|icT£S<«  ictX]  All  foreign 
stringed  instruments,  on  which  constik 
Excursus  IV.  p.  6^2  ff.     SusKM.  (1077) 

1341  U  ^  |j,f^vdoXi>YT)piyov]  Comp.  the 
similar  reference  to  legeml  ii.  9.  H,  J269 
li  28,  «.  (288). 

fCppowcav  diToPaXilv]  The  Satvr  Mar- 
syas  is  said  to  h.ive  picked  up  the  tlute 
which  Athene  ihrew  away,  and  to  have 
playv'd  «pr>n  ii :  and  for  this  ihe  goddess 
punished  him.  The  earliest  extant  allu- 
sion to  tiiis  legend  h  in  a  dithyramb 
'Marsyas*  by  M elan ipp ides  Frai^.   2.    a 

X^Lpii^  '  tlwi  T*  ipp€T^  oftrxfa,  atltp-art  \6pjx.  *. 
to  which  the  conlemporary  poet  Telestes 
replied  in  his  *  Argo  '  Fra^.  u  tv  tro^tbv 

6piiut  6pyoLvov  \  Slaf  WSdvasi'  Bva^tp^aXfAoy 

itX/oi.  I  tI  ydp  fiv  etiijpdroio  icdWcoT  6^6t 
(puf  frupfv,  I  ^  wapiifHav  dya^iov  Kdl 
dirai^*  dTriv€ifj.€  KXbiduj;  *^c  ^-ii/ii^n,  xiv, 
616  c,  f.  (J*  Vf.  Schneider^  In  other 
legends  the  rhir)*gian  Marsyas  is  biitiseir 
the  inventor  oi  the  dule  :  an  enthusiastic 
singer  and  lUite- player  in  the  service  of 
CyWIc,  he  is,  bke  all  Satyrs  and  Sileni  in 
Asiatic  mylhsi,  one  of  the  deities  of  rivers 
and  fountains  in  the  train  of  the  I*hrygian 
Dionysus*  In  this  character  he  encounters 
Apollo,  the  representative  of  the  music 


of  the  KiSdpcL,  by  whom  he  is  defeati 
and  punished-  In  Lydian  legend  Pan  t 
places  Mariiyas  a-s  the  rival  of  Apollo  and 
the  teacher  of  Olympus.  See  Preller 
Griech,  My t hoi.  i.  p.  176  f. ,  508,  510. 
576  flF*.  585.  Hya^iis  also,  a  Phrygian, 
or  Mysian,  the  supposed  father  of  Slar* 
syas,  was  sometimes  calletl  the  inventor 
of  the  flute:  and  Olympus  himself,  who 
was  Ijelievetl  to  be  the  pupil  of  Marsyas, 
is  at  one  time  called  a  Phrygian  and  at 
another  a  Mysian,  pointing  to  the  origin 
of  this  kind  of  music  in  Asia  Minor, 
whether  in  Phrygia,  Mysia»  or  Lydia  (sec 
Exc.  11  ami  iv).  The  authoiiiies  ti>  con* 
suit  for  the  al>ove  are  Plut.  De  musua  14* 
U,i5  E,  Alex.  Polyhist-  Fr.  51  a  pud  Plut 
'^•5*  n.ii  F,  Hcracleid.  ib.  7^  1155  g, 
StralK)  X.  324,  Schol.  in  Aesch,  Pinas 
933^  Suida^i  /.  v.  "OXv^irot.  Comp*  PI. 
Laws  III.  677  D,  Symp,  215  c,  fvPL 
Afinos  3 1 H  B :  and  for  the  whole  section 
nn,  (i8«,  397).     SusKM.  (1078) 

§  14  6  01&  ntji^  ttXXoL  ictX]  *' Not  but 
what  a  more  likely  reason  is  the  fact,  that 
instruction  in  the  tlute  contributes  nothing 
to  the  culture  of  the  intelligence.  For 
to  Athene  ue  ascribe  science  and  art*" 
SlisRM.  (1079) 

For  StdMiim  cp.  «.  (1013)  on  ^p6*^<r<i: 
it  has  been  opposed  to  7^0*  c.  ^  §  i,  anil 
in  I  It,  II.  1,  T38(  b  7.  With  irc/>(i»frnu 
in  this  sense  Bonitz  joins  Rfut,  \,  <^.  ^o* 
1 368  a  29,  fj^yt&ot  V€fn0€ltfat  {rout  Wpd^^ctlf 
*  to  invest  exploits  with  im|X)rtance** 
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ovSev  €<mv  ^   TraiBeia  r?}?  avXf}a€w<;,     rp  yap  'A%m  tt^i'  hri-  <VI) 

1 15  iwel    Be    Twu    re    opyavmv    tcaX    ttJ?    ipyaa-im    aTroBofCifKi^O' \ll 
10  ftev  rrjv  re'^^piKfjv  TratSeiai/  {rex^^tKr^v   Se   rtBefiev  -niv  wpo^  tou? 

I      ttymva^;*  iv  ravrtj   yap  6  irpdrrwv  ov   tt}?   avrov  fiera'^etpl^eTat 

i      %apiv  ap€T7)^f  dXXa  ri}^  ralv  ajcavovratv  t/Soj/?}?,  teal  ravrrj^  ^^p' 

Ti/C7}^,    St6w€p    OV    Twp    iXcvdeptai'    Kpivop.€if    eluat    Ti]p    ipya/rlaVy 

1 16  aXKa      6ririKmr€paVy     teal     ^avavaov^i     S^J     (rvfi^aivet     ylv€a'0ai' 

15  wovTjpo^    yap    0    <r/co7ro?    wpb^    ov    woiovvrat    to    rkXo^*     o    yap  (p.  14*) 
6€arf}S    i^opntCQ^    mi/    fiera^dXXeip    etaydc    tjJi^    fiova-iKfjp,    Aare 
tcai     TQv^     re'^pira^     tqw     'jrpo^      avrov     peXerwrna^     avrov^ 

7  ^^     TTOtovv    Tiva^     TTotel    teal    ra     (Tmp^ara     Btfi     rri?     tcivfjaeL^y 
afceirriop    [8']    en    -rrepi    re    ra^    app.ovia^    teal    tov^    pu8pov<;,  2 

10  [fcal    irpo^    watheiai*^    irorepop    rah    npp^Qviat^    rraaai^   '^^yr^areov 

7  >4p  Susem.i  5^  F  Fl  Bk.  Susem.^  in  the  text,  a^m  Ar.  [I  10  iratdtai'  11*  (cmcn<le*5 
with  yp.  prefixed  by  p^  in  the  mar^n)  |l  it  rJJf]  tt}v  F^'*^  L' Aid.  f|  avrou  F, 
awTou  Jl  ti  13  iXevBtpittiy  ?  Sustiii.  |i  1 4  ^dtfaifaov  Koraes,  omitting  the  comma 
tiefore  iraJ  f|  18  rcuoii^r]  xTolol^t  Lindau  (fl  very  rare  wortl)*  i/Utts  m^i  Ar.  as  if  he 
had  read  Totoirrovj  for  irtiiQ{tt  To-at,  roiovrovt?  or  ^oprijfo^  ?Susem.  ||  aiVoii  rt 
wototh  Ti»at]  iairnf  iottcarat  Flach  ||  19  5'  omitted  by  P*,  [S^]  Schneider  Suscm.*"*, 
5<*  M*  keiz,  Si  P*,  ^  ?  .Suscm,  But  it  is  a  repetition  of  U  in  the  protasis  jj  in]  n 
P',  ri  Rciz  1 1  20  [if  at  irpht  ratStlav]  Bonitz,  iratStdb'  ?  OrcUi  Arts  tot.  Padagi^g,  pp. 
1 10^116     II     rah  dp^oWats  after  XPV^O*^  ^'  P"*  Bk. 


§§  Ifl,  16  With  these  two  sections  cp. 
Hft.  (loj.  981*  ro65):  also  c.  7  §§  6,  7  «. 
ri097).  and  sii/>ra  ui,  1 1  1  f.,  1381  b  5  ». 
(565  b).     StJSEM.  (1080) 

11  ^pTLKtjt]  Because  the  spectator 
is  tpopTiKStf  b  r6.  Corop.  Pt)et.  c  16  §  1 » 
1 46  J  b  17  f[.  tt  yiip  ^  TjTTor  ^o/jtu't^  (sc. 
fdpufttni}  jifXrltitP,  roiaiVriy  3*  t}  wpof  ^tXriavf 
beards:  also  Latvs  It.  655  d  (<|uote<l  in  ft. 
on  134!  a  15). 

§16  14  «rvp^(v«tY£vfcr0aL]  Cp.  ot^'d^t^ 
7dp  (cwXtyei  ifxA  c  6  §  6*  1341  a  4  f. 

1 7  avTovf  Tf]  This  is  rightly  opposed 
to  rd  (Tw^ara.  But  whether  ^cuoiif  nvat 
*ofa  certain  character  ^should  be  emendctl 
to  Ttaoh-Qvi  TOfks^tfiopfTtKoin  is  altogether 
uncertain.  See  Qutust,  €rit,  colL  p.  421. 
SusE.vi. 

c,  7  Which  musical  m&dfi  attd  rma- 
iures  are  to  be  accepted^  (1)  in  general 
§§  a— 7,  (2)  Z?/'  education,  %%  8—15. 
WftiVii  /J  /wtfriT  important  for  educationcd 
pHrp&sfs,^  melody  or  rhythm  {timt).  The 
latter  que^tionisnot  considered.  Cp.  Anal, 


p.  110.  The  subject  is  discussed  hy  Plato 
at  AV/>.  Jit.  597 — 399. 

I  1  19  With  <iK€wriw  commences 
the  apodosis  corresponding  to  a  protasis 
iir«i  5€...ici»^o'fij,  b  9 — iS  :  so  that  unless 
^k  is  changed  to  817,  it  had  belter  (with 
Schneider  and  Bonitz)  be  omitted:  Qu. 
cr.  colL  pu  421.  The  difficulties  of  this 
long  [leriod  arc  discussed  hy  Bonitz  Arist. 
Stud.  in.  pp.  95—99  (6 [—65).     SUSEM. 

Bonitit  suggests  b  20  the  excision  of  KnX 
Tp6t  raiStlatf^  {i)  liecause  no  satisfactory 
sense  can  be  given  to  Kal,  (2)  because /tiw 
questions  are  distinguished,  and  it  is  the 
second  one.  beginning  at  (iretTOt  which 
hav  to  do  with  Education.  Further  he  is 
inclined  to  extend  the  period  as  far  as 
b  31  Tfpl  avTutr,  reading  iird  ii}  at  23, 
and  making  Moplffavrts  fiv  ol/v  begin  the 
apodosis  to  this  (secondary)  protasis  h  23 
iv€l  S^.,.i6  tf^puBfioff  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  for  iwtiS^  to  introduce  a 
second  protasis  referring  to  the  preceding 
apodoMs  ffKewriov . ,  Jrtpov t 
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Seiap    Biairopovai    Tforepop     top     avrop     Sioptafjuiv     Offtrop^v 
Tiva    €T€poPt   rpirop    8e,    eVetSf)    ttjp    flip    fiovffifCTJv    opt^pLev    Bm 
^XoTTOita?    Kal    pvOfimp    ovaap^   rovrwp    8*   kKarepou    ov    Set    Xc- 

«5  \iei6ipaL      riva     Bvpapup     €^€i     irpo^     iraiZeiap,      KaX      iroTcpov 
Trpoatpereop    fi^aXXop    ttjp    etJfteX^     ^ov<Tnci)p    rj    ttjp     evpvdpLop, 
^  2  pofiicapre^   ovu   iroXXa   /caXotJ?  \67eti'    Trepl  rovrtav    rmv    re    in)ps 
(iov<Tiicmp    iviov^    Kal    twp    Ik     ipikocrotf>ia^    oaai     rvy)^avo\/tf%v 
ifjtireipm^    €')(opt€^    t%    ire  pi    rrjp    fiova-ttcrjp    iratSeia^,    rrji^    fii 

%o  Kaff    exaarop    dxpt^oXoyiap    aTroSwcro/iei/     ^i}Teip     roi^    ffovX 
p.€PQi^    Trap'    ifcetpmVt    pvp    Se    pofitfcm^    BiiXtofiep^    roi/fi    xvttoi 

11   Kal  vaai  toIj  />v0fimi  omitted  by  ?*•«'«  S^' T'^  1/     ||     15  rplroi^  Sei  (ft?   P»  L*]_ 
before  rwa  trepotf  FTIBk.,  rpiro^  S^  with  the  transposition  Susem.     3ct  uiit:raii5lal4 
by  Ar,i  [^1]  Ki3raesi    Bonitr  {Arisi,  Sttid.  in.  p.  95  If.)  showed  the  passage  to 
corrupt     II     25  SiVo^o'  after  *x"  P'^'O^Bk-t  cp.  r  359  a  15     II     [koI]   ?  Suscm. 
J I  votuKun]  in  genen  Ar.,  '^tvmm  Bas.*  in  the  margin,  XoytifaJt  Karnes*   o-mr*^ 
Flach     II    ^^\ofx€P  P*S**T*'  and  M*  (ist  hand),  iieXofxty  or  htt\oft€if  apparently  F 


«f  Tot$  . . .  Siairoiro^fTi]  The  dalivtis 
commotii^  nnX  the  dative  after  rhv  tkirrhv, 
**  Wheiher  for  those  whose  work  is  edu 
cationa!  we  shall  make  ihcsame  division/' 
After  this  ^  t/j/tov  SelTiKd  frfptw  TO  seems 
hopeless*  What,  asks  Bonitz*  is  to  be  uti- 
derslootl  by  rpirov  ?  Not  to  speak  of  the 
harsh ness»  if  not  impos.sibility,  of  sup* 
plying  an  inlinilive  for  Set  from  ^i^oMtv. 

12  ^  Txv«*  irtpavr  Tptrov  W]  Veram 
mihi  emendandi  rationem  inventam  esse 
spero,  cum  ea  coniecerim.  Si  hacc  spcs 
me  non  fefellit*  v.25  Jtal  significat  **cuam," 
et  sic  quid  em  fcrri  forsitan,  scd  vel  sic 
ciccre  mallm :  Qua^st.  crii.  coil,  p*  411. 
SUSEM. 

15  Kal  Trirfpov  ktX]  In  the  Introd, 
p.  49  (cp*  n.  2)  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
discussion  of  this  question  is  no  longer  ex- 
tant in  uur  present  treatise.  SusRM.  (lOfll) 

The  whole  passage  mny  be  rendered  : 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  question  of 
musical  modes  and  rhythms:  whether 
all  the  motlcs  and  all  the  rhythms  should 
be  employed  or  a  distinction  made  be- 
tw^een  them:  secondly,  whether  Ihcsame 
distiuciion  will  serve  for  those  whose  work 
is  teaching,  or  whether  we  shall  make  a 
new  one  :  thirdly,  as  we  find  Music  to 
consist  of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  the 
influence  which  each  of  them  has  upon 
education  ought  not  to  be  overhxikcd, 
[also]  whether  the  preference  mujit  be 
given  to  goodness  of  melody  or  of  rhythm. 

§2    27     Vahlen  rightly  calls  attention 


to  the  close  similarity  of  phiasc  l^etwe 
this  pai»sage  and  iv(yji),  i.  2,  1313  a  11 

28    Tttv  Ik  ifiiXoo^o^Cas  ktX}     Sec  1 
(t055,  1083,  iio3)»    Perhaps  intended  I 
intimate  that  I'lato  passed  judgroent  1 
these  matters  without  sufficient  rausic 
k  now  ledge.     See  §  9 .     S  u  s  em  .  (1062) 

1%     voiiiKuf]   *  Formally/     Idem  fc^ 
signi5catatquei'6/ioux^^  Meta,  XII t(B 
K  4,  J 076  a  37:  Quatsi*  cHt*  fc/i.  p.  ^%i 

SUSEM, 

The  jjassage  from  the  AfrfapAyiiri  ruij 
thus  I  iwtira  fUT^  raih-a  x^P^^  ^^pi 
ISeutif  avriitv  drXcijt  xal  Sktov  ¥6/j4)v  \d 
Here  dirXwy  seems  to  mean  '  in  gcnen 
terms,*  much   as  Ka&6\ov   (so    Kudema 
eiipT^fjMf  in  the  parallel  passage  E,£.\. 
1217  b  19),  and  not  with  Bonitisrsinip 
(a  sense  nearly  akin  to  x'**^^^  ;   qua  _ 
lionem  de  numeris  et  de  principiis  cun. 
hac  de  ideis  quacstione  nonduni  vuU  con* 
iungi).    The  precise  reference  in  foVof  t*x> 
is  disputed.    Bonitx  refers  it  to  Arii^t    '^    - 
own  practice  of  criticizing  his  prt- ! 
sors:    Bernays  rendered  vo^ov  XH'       — - 
ditis  tatisa :  Diels  disapproving  of  iJi 
remarks  that  y^fufioy  is  not  6<noir,  nor  dc 
the  phrase  =  ^faT  x«*P*''»  ^^^  prefers 
render  it  "  to  comply  with  the  prevailtH 
custom,  the  fashion."     It  sirems  best  I 
mcKlify    Bernays'   interpretation   a  Httl 
The  original  meaning  is  **  only  so  far  i 
to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the   law»'*  fj 
*under  compulsion  and  reluctantly/  <>ll^ 
authors  use  the  phrase  thus,  of  whmtl 
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ra   ^€p    riQuca    ra    8^    wpafcrited    ra    S'    ipBovcriaartfCa    riffiure^^ 
35  teal    rmv    dp^ovtSv    r^v    ^vatv    tt^o?    cKatrra    rovratv    olfceiav 


(VII) 


done  gnidgitigly,  only  because  it  is  ex* 
pected  of  one,  and  so  may  be  hnstily 
despatched :  c*g-  Diphilus  Ztaypiff^oi  Fr.  i 
b  15  apud  Athen.  VTI.  191  a  :  QxiUkv  7J3^u>t 

said  of  a  stingy  shipowner  who  has  vowed 
a  "Sacrifice  iti  a  storm,  is  reluctant  to  pay 
his  vow,  and  certain  to  behave  shabbily 
about  it.  See  Bernays  />j>  Diahgi  p.  j  50* 
Forchhammer  Ans^toteles  imd  dit  exote- 
ris£he7k  Riden  p.  51  f.,  Diels  Monaisber, 
dtr  BerL  Akad,  1883,  p.  488,  Susemihl  in 
Ncuc  Jahrlf.f.  Phih4,  CXXIX.  1884,  p,  jjj, 

ToO$  tWov$]  With  the  plural  conin, 
Nu.  Elk.  X.  9.  T,  1179  a  34,  Umffot 
tlpffrat  Tcit  T^oit  instead  of  the  more 
usual  ri5w<^,  1176  b  19//.  ''Contenting 
ourselves  with  a  formal  discu-ssion  in  out- 
line only/* 

9  3  The  conKlruction  is  ^ircl  di,,Aro- 
dtxoM-^Ba  ...  uff  ^lai/xntVi  ...  Kal  ..,  Ti04a<Ti, 
tpapifv  5'  01'  fxiai . , ,  x^P^*'  i^"^^  y<ip,..Apa- 
irav<ny)  all  of  which  is  the  pralaiiis,  the 
apodosis  V>cginning  wilh  <pai^(p6¥.  Trans- 
late :  '*  We  accept  the  clcL^sification  of  me- 
lodies made  by  certain  philosophers  into 
cthira!,  sitnk,  a^statu  [literally*  according 
as  they  represent  (i)  character,  (3)  action, 
and  (3I  ecstasy},  as  well  as  their  state- 
ment ihat  each  clasA  of  melodies  has  a 
musical  mode  which  is  naturally  appro- 
priate to  it»  Hut  we  hcjld  that  there  is 
more  than  one  advantage  in  the  use  of 
music,  its  object  hieing  both  etlucational 
and  purgative — what  we  mean  hy  purga- 
iion  will  here  l>c  stated  in  general  terms, 
a  clearer  explanation  to  be  given  Here- 
after in  our  treatise  on  Poetry : — while, 
thirdly,  it  is  a  means  to  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment, to  relaxation  and  recreation  after 
exertion-  This  makcii  it  evident  that  all 
the  musical  modes  must  be  employed, 
though  tn>t  nil  in  the  same  manner*  Kor 
educational  purposes,  only  those  with  the 
most  character;  but  those  significant  of 
action,  and  the  cc?>talic  modes  a*  welL 
when  we  listen  to  Ihe  performances  of 
others," 

33  Tiv«  rmv  k¥  +tXo«ro4f^]  Bergk 
Rheitt.  A/us.  XIX.  p.  603  plausibly  sug- 
gests that  the  reference  iis  to  Aristotle  s 
own  pupil  Aristoxcnus.  Cp.  also  |  8 
n.  (1104).     StrsRM,  (1033) 

34  T(i  (iiv  ijfliicd  icrXf     This  division 


is  based  upon  the  threefold  nature  of  the 
subject-matter  of  all  imitative  art,  viz, 
^^of,  Tr/>aftt,  ird^ot:  characters,  actions, 
emotions  (c.  5  §§  iH— 13,  iv[vil]*  17.  lO, 
cp.  n,  ig6^)t  Podt.  c.  I  §  5i  i447  »  17  f*). 
For  ecstatic  modes  and  melodies  do  not 
merely  give  expression  to  enthusiasm  pure 
4nd  simple,  but  also  to  other  painful  emo- 
tioris^  see  §§  4 — 6,  |  8  with  ««,  ( 1089, 
1096,  not),  cp.  »«.  (1047*  «054)'  " 
may  be  questionable,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  whether  music  can  represent  actions  as 
such,  as  well  as  the  feeling  which  pro- 
duce and  accompany  action  (e.g.  the 
martial  spirit),  still  the  Greeks  have,  as  & 
matter  of  fact,  made  attempts  to  represent 
the  process  of  an  action  by  the  sequence 
of  feelings  excited  by  purely  instrumental 
music,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  Py- 
thian v6^j  (see  Hillcr  ^Sakados  the  flute- 
player'  Rhein>  Afus,  xxxt.  1876,  p.  70 
rT,  Guhrauer  D^  pythiscfu  v^fxo%  Jakrff, 
fiir  PhiloL  Suppt.  N.  S,  VI tl.  p,  309  ff.). 
This,  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of 
*  programme  music,'  depicted  the  sc* 
quence  of  incidents  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Apollo  and  the  Python.  In  any 
case  no  doubt  we  must  hold  that  the 
Fpcutrual  dpMoi'iai  express  emotions,  but 
they  are  of  an  energetic  character,  stimu- 
latitig  to  vigorous  action,  and  not  of  an 
enervating  character  such  as  those  pro- 
duced by  the  ecstatic  Mo<les,  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  rpo^ti  includes  the  idea  of 
'  scene  *  as  well  as  *  action,*  and  at  times, 
e.g.  iv(vtf).  r7.  10,  1336  h  16  is  most 
correctly  rendered  by  the  former  ex- 
pression.    SusEM.  (low) 

The  second  of  the  three  classes  (vpojir* 
TiKk  fiikfit  wpapiTiKal  apt^ottlon)  has  no 
direct  English  equivalent  :  we  must  lie 
content  to  design^ite  ihem  *  modes  and 
melodies  of  action/  Clearly  the  first  is  bke 
ecclesiastical  music  now,  calm  and  seriouj«: 
the  third  the  wild  excited  airs,  at  once 
significant  of,  and  fitted  to  stimulate  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus  or  Cybele.  But  the 
second  depicted  some  stirring  action,  as 
in  the  Pythian  v^uot^  or  arming  for  the 
fray,  as  in  a  lost  tragedy:  Prod/.  XIX.  48, 
^6ot  8i  fx^'i  ij  tth  ifiroippvyiffTl  rpoMTiK^, 
it6  Kai  h  T«p  rfipv6wjj  [cp,  Nauck  Frag? 
p.  762]  if  iioSot  kal  if  i^&w\i^tt  iw  raj^r^ 
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aXXTji>    7rpo<i    aXKo    fiiXo^    rt&ia^t^    ^ap^v    S*   ov    $AAa^ 
oi^eXewi^    T§    fioviTiJtf}    ')^priG^6(U    huv    ahXa    koL    ifKetopmv 
ptp     (fcal     yap     iratBeim     evetccv     zeal     KaBapaem^ — Tt      Se 
yofir€if    Ttfv    icddaptJiVj    vvp    p^kv    «7rXa>9j    iraKiv    S'    iv    Toi^ 
40  TTotiyrtici}^     epovp.€p    ca^fcarepop — ,    rplrop    Se    tt^o^     Sao//^ 
7rpo<f     dp€<riP    T€     fcal     wpo^     rrjv     ttJ?     avprovia^     dvaTrath 
1342  a  t^avepQP    on    yfiritrriov    iikv     irdaai^    rai?     appLCPtcu^^     ov 
avrop     Se     Tpowov     fracai^     ;^ij<jTeoi',     aXXi     7rpo9     fiei' 
iratSeMij'     ral^    f^BiKmrirat,^^    Trpo^i     Se     dfcpoaa-ip     eripejv 

36  /lAcXot  Tjrrwhitt  (on  /WA  c.  6),  ^^f>of  F II  Bk,  Suscm.*  in  the  lext ;  Korae| 
pccLs  Ttdiwin  \\  38  «:*i  inserted  l>erore  watMat  by  ?»•***  [|  ini($taf  IP  P*^ 
apparently  P*  (corr.)  ||  40  rplrm  3^]  koX  ravro  Licpcrt  {Arist.  u,  d.  Zwe^ 
fCunstt  Passau  1864  p.  I3>  w.  3),  ravT^i  3'  ^,  or  al  least  TaiJnyr  5#,  Susem. 
Comm.  M.  (itoi).  Spenget  would  transpose  TpiTQ¥  Si  to  follow  ^aytay^w^  wn 
11  5ta7«i;7T7K  ^Jtoi^  Liepert  and  Susemlh!,  Siaytirf^  '<V>  Susem.%  which  1$  tl 
and  absolutely  necessary  if  rm/r*^  3'  i?  just  before  is  right-  See  it*  (tioi). 
3ta7ctf>'^»']  Welkion,  wrongly     H     41  [ir/>df]  r^r  ?  Susem. 

1347  a  I  oy,„i  XP^^"'^®*' ^^''iJlted  by  11^     ||     3  dicpdaffiM]  K^&apaiif  Paris,  9a| 
Twining  P<^ct.  p.  143  (ed.  i)»  11.  p.  7  (ed»  1),  decidedly  right:  sec  Comm. 


Unfcrtunately  this  fuller  exposition  in  ihe 
Paitiis  is  no  longer  exlanl.  VaiiJen  gives 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  came 
af\er  the  discussion  of  Comedy  now  lost : 
see  Arist.  Anfxatzt  n  1 .  p.  13  s.  f.  ( IViener 
Sitzunpl^er,  LX  x v  n .  p .  1 9  3'  ff, )  Susem. 
(108B) 

40  Tptrov  8i  irpi^  BiayMYijv]  At  first 
sight  there  is  a  difiicully»  if  noBapais  and 
^io^fcO'^  constitute  separate  ends*  What 
else  than  hayurfT},  as  clescrit)e<l  above, 
see  n,  (1000),  could  express  the  aim  of 
the  concerts  and  musical  exlii  hi  lions  which 
are  prfxluctive  of  xdOoipaii  more  than 
^tddi7<rif  (c.  6  §9)?  Not  to  mention  that 
it  is  strange  to  find,  in  the  received  text, 
SifXTfiiiyn  apparently  explained  by  d»dira  wt  j 
with  which  it  is  so  often  contrasted.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  reconcile  the  three  ad- 
vantages attendant  on  the  use  of  music 
here  with  the  three  ends  of  muf^ical 
etlucalion  enumerated  c,  5  §§  1 — 4  and 
easily  recognisable  c.  8  §  9.  Comp. 
Bemays  Rhnn.  Mus.  XIV.  1889  p.  371  f., 
Udter  die  trtigische  Katharsis  (ed,  1)  p, 
tajf.  See  however  Exc.  v.  p  638.  If  the 
two  passages  in  c.^  refer  cxclusixxly  to  mu- 
sic as  a  means  of  education,  all  the  three 
ends  there  given  {tioyttrffi,  wm^la^AptH}^ 
&vtsti  —  Av6.irav<nii)v^rii  svmimcd  up  under 
the  single  phrase  irat^claf  fi^exa  of  our 
context*     That  is,  though  preparatory  to 


ti^yiiTf^  (since  those  who  have  not  ] 
when  young  can  never  fully  eojoy 
the  educational  use  must  be  como 
as  distinct.  Then  there  is  fiirtb 
emotional  or  |mthological  use  (xiiA 
now  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Pli 
that  does  not  attend  on  the  mtisi< 
ployed  in  etlucation.  It  should  be 
that  teller  (^/.  c.  p.  771  «.  r)  insisU 
fourfold  use  here;  he  would  separate 

i3l  irpdt  hiayuiyipf^   the   following 
4)  irpds  optffiv  Tc  Kal...ii»dwai\mip. 

1343  a  3  mis  iJ^KMTdTais]  II 
class  the  Dorian  ^^ode  stands  fin 
Aristotle  says  himself  §  8*  But 
F^xctirs.  IV  n.  (1054)  it  seems  straj]| 
should  speak  of  more  than  one  ^utA 
ApfJiot^la^  since  only  the  Aeolian  an4 
haps  the  antiquated  Lociian  and  Bo| 
can  go  with  the  Dorian  ;  indeed 
Aeolian  forms  a  transition  to  the 
i^ac  TTpaKTinali  cp,  n.  (1103).  m 
Excnrs.  iv  it  would  appear  that  L| 
Hypo- Phrygian  (Ionian),  and  pa 
Hypo-lydian  constitute  the  next  gr<| 
wpaKTikai  :  while  the  ecstatic  an 
Phrygian.  Mixolydian,  high  -  pi 
Lydian  and  high-pitched  Ionian  (| 
this  was  identical  with  the  Mixoly^ 
see  pn.  630*  631.    Susem.  (IO86) 

TTpo^  M  dKp<ja<riv  tr.  y^,]  *^B|| 
listening  to  while  other  people  1 
offpAacTtr  is  a  conveniently   general 
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§  4  povpyovirrcav  *cal    ral^  TrpaxTtKai^  teal    Tat<!   ipBova-taa-Tiiicai<;.     o  (VIT)  , 

;    5  y^p    Trepl    €uia<i    a^vpL0aip€i    iroBo^    i^vy/i^     itr^vpms,    rovro    iv  (p.  143) ' 

wa^ai^     ifwdp'^€i,     t<^     Se     tJttov     Staipepet     teal     t«3     pLoXXoif, 

otojf    e\€o?     fcal     <^o0o?,     eri     S'     ii/Bovtriatrp^o^*     Kal     jap     vtto 

4  After  ivBoiyffititrriKatt  Rcinkens  (Arist,  iih,  A'tins/  pp.  145,  J56)  supposes  thai  a 
defmition  of  tcd&afHnt  lias  t>een  lost  and  the  words  following  mutilated  ;  wrongly 


under  which  tcdSapffit  and  Smytiryi^  can  he 
included. 

4  ical  raCf  irpaKTiieatt]  Here  ieal  = 
*as  well  as,'  For  Arisioile  would  not 
separate  from  irpaKTiKcU  and  evBotHnatr- 
TiMttl  apfji.  such  others  as,  though  i^BtxaL, 
do  not  possess  that  character  in  the 
highest  de^ee  and  so  form  the  transition 
to  one  of  the  other  two  species.  From 
Exc.  rv  these  would  seem  to  be  the  low- 
pitched  Ionian  and  low-pitched  Lydian. 
Sincse  every  painful  e motion » though  not 
of  course  every  trace  of  emotion,  is  foreign 
to  them,  the  Tj&iKiirrarai  would  be  ex- 
ceptions: yet  this  is  not  expressly  stated  : 
much  less  is  there  any  express  si  ate  men! 
that  only  *  ecstatic  modes/ as  Doring  ihinks, 
exert  a  cathartic  influence^  see  «.  (nor) 
p.  638  ff.  (That  this  is  my  view  and 
was  maintaine<l  by  me  in  Ja/trL/.  PkiL 
Lxxxv.  i86i^  p.  416  is  admitted  by 
Doring  Phihh^ts  xxvij.  p.  734,  though 
1  regret  that  in  Kunstkkre  dex  Arts,  p. 
1S3  he  reprints  unaltered  an  incorrect 
statement  about  it  which  appeared  PhihL 
XXI.  p.  50i.)  Not  to  mention  others,  the 
Dorian  melodies,  apparently  the  most 
numerous  of  all,  do  not  exert  any  cathartic 
influence.  Further,  the  plural  form  in 
the  mention  of  i-pajcrcxaj  dp^ovfcu  should 
be  not  iced »  Comp.  Exc.  tv.  n.  (1054), 
ant!  §  s^  TO  pjtkn  with  ?i.  (1096).  Susem. 
(1087,  1068) 

The  important  point  to  seixe  is  that 
the  ecstatic  music  had  no  direct  ethical, 
but  only  a  pathological*  effect.  In  fact, 
the  al>sence  of  a  tlirect  ethical  effect  pre- 
vents it  from  being  used  in  education. 
Zeller^  p.  774,  «.  {i). 

§§  4, 5  The  link  of  connexion  with  the 
preceding  seems  to  be  that  the  public 
performance  of  music  in  the  ecstatic 
'modes'  calls  for  justification.  Doring 
diflerently  (p.  156):  '*  Every  species  of 
music  has  its  special  provincCj  the  'ethical' 
music  in  irai^ffa,  the  *  ecstatic'  in  ra^ap- 
ffis  [sec  however  «.  1007],  the  Trparruta 
fierbaps  as  military  music*  Bmdes  this^ 
every  species  of  music  may  be  used  for 
enjoyment.  This  last  proposition  needs 
no  further  proof,  so  far  as  the  first  two 


species  -Ti^mk  and  itpojCTiKA  arc  concerned : 
in  respect  of  ecstatic  music  it  sounds  a 
little  startling.  In  order  therefore  to 
explain  it^  and  the  term  %^v^ci%  as  well, 
Aristotle  proceeds  with  §f  4*  5.  This 
enables  him  to  give  the  explanation  of 
xiffapffif  in  general  terms  (dirXtSf)  as  the 
effecl  of  certain  melodies  upon  a  form  of 
religious  frenzy »  «cop4?/3arria<r/xAt/*  The 
fact  last  stated  is  partially  corroborated 
by  a  passage  from  Aristides  Quin til i anus 
n.  p.  157  Meib.;  Doring  p.  332,  Trans- 
late t  *'For  the  emotion  which  violently 
affects  some  souls  is  present  in  all  though 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  This  is  true 
of  pity  and  terror,  true  also  of  ecstasy. 
Some  persons  are  liable  to  seizure  by  this 
form  of  morbid  excitement.  Now  as  the 
effect  of  the  sacred  melodies  we  see  that 
such  persons,  under  the  treatment  of  the 
melodies  which  excite  frenzy  in  the  soul, 
fall  back  into  the  normal  state^  as  if  they 
had  undergone  a  medical  cure  or  purga- 
tion.*' It  is  also  possible  to  take  <^*r  Tt2* 
hp^tf  ft£\u>y  with  6putpbtw :  *  we  see  from  the 
sacred  melodies  etc.'   Cp.  Hagfors  p.  1 3  f. 

7  olov  fX(09  ical  ^pi>sl  From  the 
whole  context  it  is  more  than  proliable 
that  fear  and  pity  are  here  adduced  not 
with  reference  to  their  influence  in  Tragedy 
(see  my  inirod,  to  the  /1?*?//rjpp.  36—67), 
but  like  ecstasy,  with  reference  merely  to 
the  cathartic  effect  of  music,  so  that  the 
liteneficial  excitement  of  fear  and  pity  by 
music  expressing  these  emotions  is  here 
given  by  way  of  illustration.  See  c.  5 
§  18  «.  (1047),  7  §  3  ('084).  §  5  (i096h 
§8(1101).     Susem.  (1089) 

With  this  view  Mr  Newman  appears 
to  concur:  In  trod.  p.  366  "for  though  it 
might  be  thought  that  harmonies  which 
arouse  feelings  of  enthusiasm  or  fear  or 
pity,  and  purge  these  emotions,  are  useful 
only  to  a  few  over^fraught  spirits,  this  is 
not  really  so:  all  are  more  or  less  in  need 
of  music  of  this  kind  and  relievetl  by  it. 
The  melodies  also  which  purge  emotion 
are  similarly  productive  of  innocent  plea- 
sure." 

Bcrnays  in  his  usual  manner  completes 
the  sentence  thus;   *e.g.  pity  and  terror 
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8  ravrff^    rrj^    /cunfaetn^    Kareuctixifiol    rive^    elaiv     ifc    tAv    S*  (VI 

iep&v  fJueK&v  opAfiev  tovtov^,  orav  'Xprjatovrai  roh  i^opyid- 
lo  ^ovtri  Tffv  '^v)(rfv  fUkeaiy  Kodurrafiipov^  ciawep  larpela^  tv- 
l^XOvra^    Koi   /ca0dpa€(»^.     rauro    8^    rovro    avarfKoiov    iraax^f^^ 

8  «•]  d^  before  rw  P*-«L'Ald.  Bk.,  after  9  If/kSr  P» '  «  9  [&ra».., 10  /tAecrt] 
Susem.',  see  p.  640  II  10  Ka0iffra/jJpas  11*  P*  (corrected  by  p')  |)  r^omu  M", 
Tvxo^ffat  possibly  T  ||  11  [koX]  Spengel,  t^  ?  Ueberw^  formerly,  <t^>  [iro2] 
Sttsem.,  see  Comm.  «.  (1094)     0     5ij]  i^  T,  perhaps  rightly 


(are  violently  present  in  those  liable  to  pity 
and  terror,  but  in  a  less  degree  in  all  men  *). 

8  KaroKtijfWM.]  'Liable  to  be  pos- 
sessed, attackea.'  So  also  with  ecstasy. 
Any  one  may  be  seized  by  slight  frenzy, 
but  in  some  it  amounts  to  a  disease, 
KOfwpoMTiaatjM.  Plato  uses  KaroKfaxif  for 
inspiration,  Phaedr,  945  A,  Ion  536  C 
Cp.  Zeller  p.  777  «.  i.  (Note  that  all 
the  Mss.  agree  here  and  1969  b  30  in  an 
irrational  form.  But  in  Nic.  Eth,  x.  9. 
3,  1 1 79  b  o  K^  S^^^  raroffc&xi/ior.) 

hi  rwf  o*  Up«tv  |uXi0y]  Join  with  kqBi- 
ffTCLfUifovtf  not  with  hpuftaf.  See  Bursian's 
Jahresber.  LV 1 1,  p.  174  [and  Bonitz  Ind. 
Ar,  356  a  41].  These  are  assumed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  melodies  of  Olympus, 
mentioned  c.  5  §  16.  See  Exc.  11.  p.  611. 
SUSEM.  (1090) 

9  Srav  yi^vwrmx^  "When  they  have 
uicd  the  melodies"  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  using  remedies.  Cp.  «. 
(1095),  and  p.  641  f.     SusRM.  (1091) 

Like  KivriffiSf  KaOlaTOffdai,  Kowpl^eaOaif 
this  is  a  medical  term.  Cp.  Hippocr.  iii. 
713  K.  ri<ri  tfHipfiaKl'j^i  x^^^^^>  m*  859 
KXvfffioiffi  ■Xfi^fffSai,  I.  82  Trjp  aMfv 
XP^^  (remedv,  treatment)  dc2  irpoabi' 
X«fO(u  (boring) .  And  this,  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  general  sense  of  r-j  /iowrtr^ 
XpfjcOou  alx)ve,  1341  b  37.  It  might  seem 
doubtful,  from  the  context  alone,  whether 
the  patient  only  listened  to,  or  sang,  the 
maddening  strains.  Arislides  Quintil. 
implies  that  both  were  practised;  /.f. 
KaracToKT^ap  (sc.  ttjp  ^uxV)  4*cutIv  ehfai 
ri  fie\(fidlq,f  ijproi  Kal  a^oin  fufiifffd  rivl 
TO  Trjf  ^6(r€<at  oKoyop  dTrofieiXiTTOfiivow, . . . 
7J  Kal  d('  dKorft  [o\f/€ti)s]  ^bfiov  rhv  roubv^c 
dirorpeirofjJvovs,  **the  soul  must,  they  say, 
be  sootheil  by  melody,  either  the  patients 
themselves  must  appease  its  irrational 
state  by  a  certain  (musical)  imitation  (of 
the  frenzy),  or  they  must  divert  such  terror 
from  themselves  by  listening." 

ifofrytd^ovo-i]  See  opyiaaTiKdp,  1341  a 
12,  «.  (1073),  and  dpyioffTiKoi,  1343  b  3, 
ft.  (1107).     SUSEM.  (1092) 

10  Ko0ioTrofUvov«]  The  expression  pro- 


perly means  *  are  cured ,'  *  recover ' = return 
to  themselves,  as  Doring  has  shown  [see 
Steph.  X.  V.  L.  and  S.  quote  only  is  tiiauf 
KoB.  Hippocr.  97,  add  I.  306,  108]. 
TTiese  terms  however  are  not  used  of 
temporary,  or  palliative,  restoration  (such 
as  is  referred  to  here),  but  only  of  a  per- 
manent cure.  In  other  passages  of 
Aristotle  KaBUrraaOai  simply  means  'to 
calm  oneself,'  to  settle  down  after  excite* 
ment,  with  no  suggestion  of  a  medical 
sense:  e.g.  Df  Mentor,  c.  i  §  39,  453a 
371,  Sid  Kok  dpyaX  koX  t^fioi,  ortuf  n 
Kiriiffiaaip^  drruuPo^r<ar  wdXiw  raOrwrn  o^ 
KaBUrroPTcu,  De  Somn,  c.  3  §  35,  46 1  a 
^5*  ^  ^  rp6^fios  ical  /lij  poetadrp  {wa- 
Ov/ilaffii)  Kora^percu  awurrofihTj.  Even 
here  this  sense  would  be  very  appropriate. 
Cp.  tcaraoTOff It  Rhet.  i.  11.  I,  1369  b  34. 
See  also  n.  ( 1095),  p.  640.     Susem.  (1093) 

&nrcp  larpcCas  tvx^vtos  Kal  ica- 
0c£po*c«»s]  The  onrxep  marks  the  intro- 
duction of  a  metaphor:  both  larpela  and 
KaBafxrii  then  are  metaphorical,  the  latter 
the  more  specific  term  (Bernays). 

This  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  sound  in  mind  and  possess 
exactly  the  right  measure  of  emotional 
excitability,  nor  of  those  who  are  naturally 
too  little  disposed  to  emotion.  As  re- 
gards the  former  the  medical  analogy  is 
only  applicable  in  a  precautionary  sense, 
as  when  for  instance  a  man  of  sound 
body  must  take  lx)dily  exercise  to  prevent 
illness,  and  in  any  case  is  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  a  walk  and  finds  pleasure 
and  recreation  in  it.  The  latter  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  power  of  music,  and 
in  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible,  it  will  l)e 
the  excitable  and  not  the  purgative  side 
of  this  homoeopathy  of  the  feelings  which 
will  be  most  prominent,  that  is  to  say  the 
really  homoeopathic  element  will  be  least 
represented.    Susem.  (1094) 

Comp.  II.  7.  II,  1367  a  7  f.,  did  rV 
ratrnis  (sc.  iTridvfjUai)  dSiKT^ffowriv  larptlaw. 

§5  "So  too  of  necessity  with  those 
who  are  liable  to  pity  and  fear,  and 
persons    of  emotional    temperament    in 
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Kai  Tov^  iXejjfjLOpa^  /cal  tov<;  tpo^rjrifcaif^  Kal  rov^  SXra^  wa-  (VIT) 
UTirtKov^^,  Toy?  S*  aWov^  KaB*  oaoi*  iiriffaWet  rmv  roiovrmv 
efcaa-T^,  xai  waai  yip€tr0ai  riva  tcaOapaw  teal  xov<f>i^€adat 
15  ^e<?'  ^SovT}^.  o/toio)?  Si  teal  tgL  fiiXrf  ra  f  tcaffapritcaf  wapi- 
ti ro«k  iLKKiits  Ar.,  roi^t  <AX«f>  dXw;  ?  Susem.,  fiXais  rodt  Re\i  not  badly;  but 
perhaps  no  change  Is  needetL  During  {PAihiajp*s  xxvir.  p.  Ji^}  once  conjeclured 
[Kal]  Tcn''f  oXtiif  :  now  {A'uttst/e/tfT  d^s  ^4 ris/.  p.  157  «.)  he  prefers  lo  accept  the  SMg- 
gestion  of  Reiz  \\  15  KadapriKii.  T 11  Ar.  Bit,  Suscnu*  in  the  text  and  Thurot, 
who  assumeil  a  lacuna  before  ofioliai  needlessly,  sec  Comm. ;  wpaicrtKh,  Sauppe 


general,  and  with  the  rest  of  men  in  such 
measure  ss  they  are  susceptible  of  this  or 
that  emotion ;  they  have  a  Hke  experience ; 
they  all  imdcrgo  a  purgation  of  some  sort 
and  feci  a  pleasurable  relief,'*  Under  ihc 
former  case  (Corybantiasm)  come  only 
morbid  patients  :  here  the  worki  at  large 
are  included.  However  slighi  the  d^rce 
ill  which  they  are  ?;til>ject  to  pity  and  fear, 
still,  so  far  as  the^e  passions  have  a  hold 
upon  them,  they  participate,  in  every-day 
life,  in  the  same  l>eneficial  effect  which 
frees  the  '  o*er  fraught  heart '  from  its 
accumulation  of  emotion  in  critical 
moments.  This  is  the  normal  effect  of 
music  and  upon  it  attends  the  constant 
concomitant  of  normal  activity,  pleasure 

13  icofl*  ^crov  hrt^iXXfil  In  propor- 
tion to  thcirsuscL-ptiltility  tosuch  emotions. 
See  I  if>o  a  19,  116 r  b  35  w.  Bernays 
p.  SB  ( 1 88)  shows  that  the  primipk  of  the 
cure  of  Bacchic  delirium  (CorylKintiasm) 
was  observed  by  l*latiJ  (Z^Tci  VI L  790  f.), 
though  he  never  appbed  it  to  anything 
but  the  nursing  of  infants.  **  Aristotle,  ' 
observes  f Jutcheri  **  with  his  generalising 
faculty  and  his  tovc  of  discovering  unity 
in  different  domains  of  life,  extended 
the  principle  to  tragedy  and  hints  at 
even  a  wider  application/'  However,  on 
the  whole  the  two  are  violently  oppnseti 
as  lo  the  treatment  of  emotion,  Bemays 
p.  46  (164)  IT.  ^ 

[4  Tiva.  KaOapcrirV]  This  implies  that 
the  aithitt sii  is  not  in  nil  cases  precisely 
of  the  same  kind.  The  ait /tarsi s  of  pity 
and  fear  in  tragedy  is  analogous  to^  but 
not  identical  with,  tliat  of  *  enthusiasm ' 
or  morbid  ecstasy.  See  the  noU  on  k6,0- 
a/HTitp.  641.     SUSEM*  (1095) 

Kov<|»£|«rOaLj  For  the  medical  sense  see 
Pn>hi.  ui.  17,  87.^  It  21  (of  the  disense)  : 
II.  11,  868  a  36,  ij  5;  iv.  30,  880  a  33  (of 
the  patient),  Cp.  Hippocr.  I.  177,  III. 
715  R.  (Doling). 

I  6  15     rk  ^£Ki\  -rd  tcaCkpructll  Thus 


the  authorities*  Sauppe's  emendation  rd 
irpaKTiK^,  was  adopted  in  Susem'-*'*.  Sec 
Excursus  V-  p.  638  f,  especially  p.  640  «.  1, 
and  generally  n.  (loSS).  SUSEM.  {lOSe) 
In  handling  a  lortts  ciassutts  like  this^ 
excessive  caution  is  no  sin*  Vet  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  reading  of  the  MSS. 
leaves  the  sentence  enigmatiaiL  (1)  Docs 
it  merely  emphasise  rk  ^Xtj  sa  opposed  to 
dp^AoWiu,  a  4?  This  can  hartllylM?,  though 
apparently  Mr  Newman  thus  takes  the 
passage  {see  the  quotation  given  above 
after  n.  loS^).  For  pA\7i  are  mentioned 
a  9  f.,  not  to  uqje  with  Thurot  J^fudts  p. 
103  that  Aristotle  as  little  distinguishes 
lietween  apfw^iat  and  fi^Xif  as  a  mcKlem 
critic  between  the  keys  in  which  music  is 
written  and  the  compositions  themselves, 
jiassing  naturally  from  the  one  to  the 
other^  and  contrasting  them  indifferently 
wtlh  ^fiot;  see  e.g.  6  §  5,  1341  a  i,  7 
§  10,  1341  b  5  f .  {2)  Does  it  introduce  a 
new  species  of  airs?  But  surely,  those 
treated  in  a  4 — 15  must  be  KcuBaprtKd^ 
The  nncf  species  should  be  wpaKTud — of 
which  not  fling  has  been  said.  Unless 
i Indeed  any  one  maintains,  as  against  «. 
(1089),  that  the  effect  of  tragct!y  is  alluded 
to  §  5,  a  ir— 15,  and  thii*  apparently 
meaningless  clause  returns  to  the  conside- 
ration of  music.  (3)  Or  does  it  introduce 
a  new  effect  (x^M  afi\afiifff)  of  the  mi^sic 
whose  cathartic  eflfect  has  been  described 
in  4 — 1->?  If  so,  the  *  harmless  delight' 
would  be  contrasted  with  the  cathartic 
eOect  in  vvhicli  pleasure  is  blended  with, 
and  follows,  painful  emotions.  Zellcr 
p.  774  «.  (1)  says  that  music  purges  the 
wathfTiKos,  and  afibrds  enjoyment  to  all. 
Doring  p>  160  hnels  a  contrast  between 
(f)  the  extraordinary^  curative  effect, 
KwBap^ii  airXtSr,  of  morbid  patients 
(whether  sutfering  from  the  malady  of  Bac* 
chic  frenzy,  or  nypcKhondriacs  through 
excessive  pity  and  terror),  and  (1)  the 
normal  cathartic  eflfect  of  ecstatic  music 
heard  at  concerts  under  ordinary  circum- 
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Tai9  apfJLOvlai^  tccii  roi^  roiovToi^  fiikeai  «  *  Oeriov  tov^  t^ 
[dearpueijv]  fjLowrucfjv  fAera^xeip^^ofiivov^  djavioTd^  (^iirei  S*  ot 
OeaTTJ^  Satto9,  h  fuv  iKevdepo^  xai  irerraiBevfjLivo^,  h  Si 
2o  if^opruco^  etc  fiavavat^v  koX  drjrAv  ica\  SXKmv  toiovt^v  <nrf 
§  7  /ceifievo^,  diroSoreov  ar^mva^  koX  0€<opia^  Kal  roi9  toioutoii^ 
irpd^  avdirawTW  eia\  Se  &<nr€p  avrwv  ai  yjn/y^^cu  "trape- 
OTpafifUvai    T^9    icard    if>vaip    l^a^,   ourm    koI    twv    apfjLOPiAp 

i6  xc&pcv  nMemended  in  P> by  corr.»)  and  P«(corr.*)  |)  17  ^eaT^arP»-»S*'P»L»Ar. 
Aid.  and  P*(cofT.')  P*(ist  hand,  emended  in  the  margin  with  yp.  prefixed),  <XP9" 
ff$M>  ^tVot  Ed.  Miiller  1 1,  p.  63,  <xp^^cu>  Oerioif  Spengel,  both  plausible :  Koraes 
detected  the  error :  vcudeyr^or  Jebb  ||  roi&t]  wfAt  S**T*»  and  P*  (in  the  margin,  with 
7P.  prefixed):  omitted  by  M*  ||  18  Btarpuc^  written  above  the  line  as  a  gloss  hj 
p*,  omitted  by  11'  Ar.  and  P*  (ist  hand),  added  by  Bk.  with  all  other  authorities  I! 
19  ikevdipun  ?Susem.     ||    77  eUrl]  iorl  Bk.' 


stances.  Bemays  translated  (from  Bekker*s 
text):  "now  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
means  of  caiharsis  the  cathartic  melodies 
procure  for  men  innocent  delight.  There- 
tore  it  must  be  laid  down  b^  law  that 
those  who  perform  the  music  for  the 
theatre"  which  is  intended  to  provide 
innocent  delight  ''should  come  forward 
with  such  modes  and  melodies."  The 
objection  to  this  is  the  force<l  meaning  of 
biJMitai.  The  means  of  catharsis  just  men- 
tioned are  melotlies:  where  is  there  a  dis- 
tinct suggestion  of  any  other?  Certainly 
not  in  rainb  toOto  xdirx'*"'  Busse  more- 
over op.  c.  p.  49  accepts  the  correction 
x/Kurrtird. 

§  6  "Hence  it  is  such  modes  and 
such  melodies  that  we  must  prescribe  for 
the  virtuosi,  who  take  up  music  profes- 
sionally, to  employ  in  their  performances. 
But  as  there  are  two  types  of  audience, 
the  one  of  birth  and  education,  the  other 
the  vulgar  audience  of  mechanics  and 
day-labourers  and  the  like,  entertainments 
and  comixititions  must  be  found  to  pro- 
vide even  these  latter  with  recreation." 

16  TotavTOis]  Namely,  KaBoLprunaXi'. 
see  Quaes t.  crit.  coll.  p.  41 1  f. 

1 7  SeWov]  The  construction  with  the 
dative  would  follow  more  smoothly  if 
Xprjadai  were  supplied,  or  Aytavl^cffOai  in 
place  of  dyupiffrdf.  Still  the  meaning  is 
clear.  In  Toi>f.../irrax«t/)*foAi^wvf  it  is 
not  hard  to  discover  ToiH  aOrb  tovto 
xrroiij/iA'oit  fpyoif  koI  rix^rfv  of  c.  5  §  6, 
1339  a  37.  The  care  shown  for  the 
amusements  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens 
is  worthy  of  Plato  and  the  Republic, 


10    kn   pavajSo^wif...arvyiccC|Mrot]     As 
^  this   is  cur 


an  attribute  of  dtar^ 
Perhaps  we  may  cite  as  parallel  Cic  /V 
Fiuibus  II.  44,  cum  Epicuro  autem  hoc 
plus  negotii  est,  quod  e  duplici  genere 
voluptatis  coniunctus  est,  or  aei  Ati,  IT. 
15.  I,  nt  est  ex  me  et  ex  te  innctns 
Dionysius  M.  Pomponius. 

a  I  dywvat  koI  %mfM\  lliese  musi- 
cal contests  and  competitions  seem  to 
have  excited  the  keenest  interest,  and  to 
have  led  to  brilliant  pieces  of  extraordinary 
difficulty  lx:ing  practised  even  at  school ; 
c.  6  §  7,  §  16. 

§  7  **Just  as  their  souls  are  distorted 
from  their  natural  state,  so  too  amongst 
the  musical  modes  there  are  some  per- 
verse forms  and  amongst  melodies  the 
high-strung  and  falsely  coloured,  l>ut  as 
its  own  natural  affinity  gives  every  class 
pleasure,  we  must  allow  the  artists  who 
perform  before  such  an  audience  to  use  the 
corresponding  stvle  of  music." 

22  Mo-ircp  aiT»v...23  %c«*s]  Comp. 
n.  (103),  and  above  c.  6  ^  15,  16,  n. 
(1080).  But  on  the  other  hand  see  the 
praise  of  the  great  public  as  a  critic  in 
art  HI.  II.  1,  n.  (565b).      SusKM.  (IWT) 

13  Kal  ruv  (ip|ftovi»y  woACKpdoYit] 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty 
which  modes  are  meant.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  *  wailing  and  mournful  * 
music  of  the  mixo-L]^ian  and  high- 
pitched  Lydian  principally :  it  may  have 
been  of  the  Max  and  effeminate*  low- 
pitched  Lydian  and  low-pitched  Ionian. 
See  c.  5  §  11,  also  Exc.  iv.  n.  (100). 
SUSBM.  (lOW)  ^ 


V{  VIII).  7,  9] 


1342  a  16— 1342  a  33. 
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7rap€fcffdu-€i^    elai     teal    rmp    fieXmu    rd     amtropa    teal    irapatce-  (VII)' 
25  ')(pm<rpi>ipa,     Tfoiet     Sc     Tfjv     ^Boinjv     c/cacTot?     to     /card     <f>u<Tip 

olfcelou,    Stowep    dwoBoriop    i^ovaiav    roe?     djmui^ofj(r€Pot<:    wpit; 

TOP    ffearrjp   tof    roiovrov    rotoirry    rtul    '^ijaffai   tc3    y€P€i    rrj^ 
g  s  ^ovtriKTjq)*    TTpo?    &€  iratBeiap,  (Utrirep  ^tpjiratf  rol^    T}0tKoi<:    rmu  s 

p,€\mp    ^Tjariop    xal    xaj?    dpp^viat^    ral^    roiavrat^.     roLaxnfi 
JO  K    1}    Saypiari,    xaffdwep     €iwofjL€P    wporepop*     Bix'^^^^^    Se    Bei 

KUP     TiPa    aWfjP     Tj^tp    BoxipLa^maiv    oi    xotpdtivol     Trj<f    €p    ^i- 
§  0  XotTo^iq    Bmrpifffjf;     xal    ttJ?    Trept    t^i'    p^ovaiKr^i*    watBeias,     6 

B*   ip    T^    woXireia    Xtttxparr}^    ov    KoKm^    tt)p    (fjpvjto'Ti   fioptfp 

74  itapaK€Xiitfn}f^po-  H^  (emended  by  p*  in  tlic  margin  with  yp,  prefix<xl)  and  P' 
II  28  roi^uLv  n^  (emended  by  p'  in  ihc  margin)  and  P^  (isl  hand,  emended  by  corrJ) 
If     30  SuspttrHi  P*'"^ 


14  ir(ipaiccxp«»0l^a]  A  technical 
term  fur  varieties  of  the  three  gi-netn — 
diatonic,  chromatic,  and  enhaniionic. 
Se«  Kxcursus  n\  p.  fy^h.     Suskm.  (1099) 

15  wont  $4  ktXJ  a  pel  I  iidim^e  sur 
Gtsck.  d.  Phil.  p.  515  (t)  thinkj^  ihis,  in 
connexion  with  N.  £,  Vli.  14.  1,  t  16,4  a 
ri,  pointfi  tu  a  divi-^ion  of  pleasures  into 
tpwnxal  and  d^ayKmai.  He  cum  pares 
Epicurus'  division  of  iTtSvpItu  and  Ne* 
mesius  Dt'  Natura  Hominit  c  i8  Tipl  i}- 

2 J  Toiovry  Ttvl]  I.e.  a  corrupt,  de- 
jiraved  style*  in  which  *  colourings*  and 
ntitimes  i.e.  Iransijo.sctl  scales  alxiund. 

§8  18  «Mnrfp  itpfTpai]  In  §  3,  iit^J 
ajfVp&f  fi^w  Tyjy  raidelav  rah  ijOiKit^rArait. 
See  Exc.  v*  p.  638.     Susem.  (1100) 

\Vc  have  now  reached  the  emi  of  the 
long  digression,  §§  4^ — 7,  following  on 
the  mention  of  motles  suitable  for  pidJic 
jjcrformance  trpiti  dKpSatny  iHpniitf  x^'^'^p- 
yovvTtav:  we  have  in  fact  answered  the  first 
question  of  c.  7  §  i  rdrr/WF  wd^att  XPV' 
trWoK.  The  connexion  of  the  whole  paij* 
sagCf  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulties  prescnte<l  Ijy  the  text,  h  dis- 
cussed Exc.  V.  p.  638  ft.     SUSEM.  (1101) 

30  irp6rtpov}  In  c.  5  §  iii  134O  b  3  ff. 
Comp.  n.  (1054)  p.  618.  The  previous 
statement  {(Mrrt  /x**"  f^*f^i  f*»^  Kafffffrif* 
K&Tiits  fid\i<rra  TTpdf  iripayt  olov  doK€i 
iroitiw  ij  5.  ^6nj  Apfxotntaif)  is  not  (juitc  to 
the  same  eflecl.  In  one  sense  tt  includes 
more  than  is  found  here  ;  cp,  «.  (1109). 
What  has  been  pointed  out  n.  (1086) 
agrees  with  this,     .Susem.  (1103) 

84x«r^^^^  ^<^  ^'^^]  ^*^^  "*  (io»6)  for 
a  conjecture  as  lo  the  modes  here  in- 
tended.    SUSEM.  (1104) 


31  0 1  KOiVw vol ...  3 1  waiSf^oif  ]  H  ere  the 
autbor  nf  the  division  into  three  da^&es 
mentioned  in  |  5  is  again  most  proh&bly 
inlendecL     See  «.  (1083)*    Si;SEM»  (1103) 

Ariiituxenos  wa^  at  once  a  pupil  of 
Aristolle*s  and  an  ardent  musician,  w^hile 
on  musical  theory  his  Harmonki  and  the 
fragments  of  his  /Ju^^iocd  ^rroix^f^a  are  our 
highest  authority.  In  Westphal's  monu- 
mental  works,  the  series  Thterie  der 
muhsfAim  Kiinstc  d^r  HttUnen  and  the 
now  completed  edition  Aristoxatos^  Mt- 
Hk  und  RhyfkmiM  (Leipzig*  1883  and 
1893)  everything  has  been  done  for  this 
author.  English  readers  unacquainted 
with  Weslphal's  writings  may  with  ad- 
vantage consult  Mr  C  ¥,  Abdy  Wil- 
liams' article  on  *  Ancient  Metre'  in 
ClassUal  Rcvinv  vii,  p.  195  ff. 

§  9  SocraUs  in  tfu  Republic  U  imatt' 
sisttni:  he  rtjci-fs  th^fiuU^  hut  toliraits  thi 
Phrygian  Mod€. 

^  S'  Jv  TQ  iroXiTiC^  £.]  This  is  Ihc 
normal,  explicit  manner  of  referring  to 
Socrates,  the  character  in  the  dialtjguc 
*The  Repuhhc,'  and  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  article  in  the  abbreviated  form  d 
Xorirpdnjhr.     Cp.  w.  on  if.  1.  3,  1161  a  6. 

The  passage  in  Ktp.  in.  399  K  runs 
thus :  dXXd  i^wZm^vn  cot  Sw/jkttI  \d'K^<fBm. 
kqX  tppvytari.  Ovk  olda^  i^yff  iytJttt  tAi  A/j- 
^toyiatt  dXXd  KardXeiTi  txtUniv  Tijv  dpfiovlap 
(Le.  the  DorianJ,  r)  tv  t(  woXt^fc^  irpd£ft 
ovros  dwdp€lov  koI  iv  rAtf-ff  j^mU^  iffyaai^ 
xpeTrbt^TUts  d¥  fut/L^ffcuro  0i9^Yyot/t  re  xal 
irpoffi^iat,  Kal  cLtotux^i^'''**  ^  *^*  rpaif^iaTa 
^  (ti  dtufdrwi  fAi'rof  rj  cfj  Tum  6X\jj» 
^v^<popitM  rc^r^^rror,  iv  waffi  ro(tToL%  wapa- 
reraypdrtas  Koi  Koprtpovirruts  dfivvofiirov 
T^r  Ti^xf^*  *fai  dXKTjv  oA  [the  I'hrygian] 
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nOAITIKIlN  e.  7. 


[V(Vin).  7.  9 


KaraKeiireL     fiera      t^9      Sc^piari,     zeal     ravra     aTroSo/vi^ui^raf  (VIT. 
«342  b  t£v    opydvtav    rov    avXov.     ix^''    *i^P    """^^     avrriv     Svvafjup    ij 
<l>pvyuTTl      T&v     apfAOPioiv     r/virep'    av\6^     iv     rot^      opydvoii^ 
§  10  afufxo     yap     opyiaaTiKct     zeal     iraOrfTiKd.      8rj\oi     S*     17     Troiff-  • 
at?-      irS/ra     yap     fiatcxela     /cal     waa-a     77     roiavrrj      KiinjaK(s>-ui 
5  fioKiara    r&v    opydvtav    iarlv    iv    roh    ai5Xot9,    tcSv     S'     apfno- 
VL&v    iv    Tot9    if>pvyunl    fUXeai    Xafifiavet    ravra    ro    wpiirov. 
olov      6     Stdvpafifio^      6fJLo\oyovfiiv(»<i      elvat      So/cet      ^pvyiov. 
§  11  Kol    rovrov  woWd   irapaSeiyfiara   Xeyovaiv    oi  irepl    Tr)v   avve- 
<TLv     ravrrfv    aXKa    re,    /cal    Stori    ^tXo^evo^    iyx^''PV<^^^    ^'^ 
1341  b  3  tftpvytaHi  F     ||     8  dely/Mra  V^-^L* 


i¥  elpTiPixi  re  koI  fi^  ^laUf  dXX'  ip  iKOwrUfi 
wpd^ei  Bin-ost  ij  rivd  ri  irelOoprdt  t€  koI 
deofUyoVf  ^  ^XV  ^^^^  ^  didax^  koX  vovBt- 
rfyrei  OMOporrop,  rj  ToOpawrlop  dXXy  5eofUp(fi 
"^  diSdffKOPTi  r)  fierairelBovTi  iavrbv  iw^OP- 
ra^  Kol  iK  Toiriop  irpd^apra  irard  poup,  gal 
fi^  vw€pvi<pdp<as  ^ovra,  dXXA  a<a<f>p6p<at  re 
Kol  fierplbn  ip  ircun  ro&ron  wpdrroprd  re 
Kol  t4  AvofialpoPTa  dyavQpra.  ra&ras  56o 
ikpiwplas  ^UuoPf  iKoOaiw,  hwrrxrxjoOpriap^ 
€^\rxo(f»Tiap,  awtftp^toPf  dpSpclwp  aXriP€t 
0O6yyovs  fu/i'fyroPTcu  /ulXurra,  reu&ras 
\ciTrc.  As  with  the  musical  instruments, 
If.  (1071),  so  in  the  case  of  the  modes 
Aristotle  is  stricter  than  Plato,  since  in 
truth — see  nn.  (1086,  1102,  1104,  nop) — 
the  Dorian  Mode  is  the  only  one  wnich 
he  retains  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
education.     Suskm.  (1105) 

34    cLiroSoKi|i(l(ras t^v  avX6v]   PI. 

A'e/>.  III.  399  I) :  ri  di;  aifXoiroious  ij  aCfXrj- 
rAs  irapadi^ei  eh  ti]v  trdXtv;  17  o'u  tovto 
iroXvxopd^raTov  Kcd  avrdL  rd  iravapubvia 
avKov  Tvyxayei  ovra  fdfxri/Mi;  The  osten- 
sible ground  for  its  rejection  is  the  com- 
plexity of  its  music.     Suskm.  (1106) 

1 342  b  3  a)M^w  ^dp  dp'yicurri.Kd  ktX] 
We  were  told  this  before  of  the  flute,  c.  6 
§  9,  1 34 1  a  22  if.,  oi'>/c  fortv  6  avXbs  -fiOucbv 
dXXd  fmWov  dpyiaarLKdv  \  it  has  an  in- 
toxicating effect,  tending  not  to  form,  but 
to  purge,  character.  The  Phrygian  Mode 
again  was  described  as  relatively  the 
most  maddening  and  ecstatic,  c.  5  §  22. 
The  addition  of  the  more  general  term 
Ta^i;Tt<fd=  *  passionate'  here  is  a  fresh  and 
striking  proof  that  the  ecstatic  mmles,  ai 
(vOovcriaoTiKal  dpfxoviax,  are  not  restricted 
to  the  expression  or  impression  upcm 
others  of  Ecstasy  pure  and  simple.  On 
the  contrary,  like  the  flute  amongst  musi- 
cal instruments,  they  are  adapted  gene- 
rally to  pourtray  and  call  up  all  emotions, 


or  at  least  all  painful  emotions: — in  the 
words  of  the  text,  *all  Bacchic  frenzy  and 
similar  mental  excitement.'  Comp.  Exc 
IV.  p.  628  and  twtes  (1089,  1047),  also 
If.  (1096)  p.  643.     SUSEM.  (HOT) 

§  10  Po€try  shows  this.  IVk^ni  iht 
subject  is  wild  atid  delirious^  as  in  a 
dithyramb^  the  music  is  set  for  the  flute 
and  the  airs  are  in  the  Phrygian  Mode, 
The  cogency  of  this  illustration  depends 
on  the  fact,  which  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  Greek  poet  set  his  own 
words  to  music  (precisely  a.s  in  the  Wag- 
nerian opera):  he  also  chose  his  own 
dance  measures. 

5  Twv  8*  dpfioviMv  iv  Tots...|iAco%] 
See  Thurot  p.  103  (cited  above  p.  611 
upon  §  6^  1342  a  15). 

6  TavTa  =  /3a/cxf^a  foi  "h  roia&rrf  Klpif- 
a  IS  (subject). 

§  11  8  ol  TTcpl  ttJv  o-OvciTiy  TavTt|v] 
An  extraordinary  phrase  where  we  should 
expect  OL  irepl  ravra  avperol  6prcs:  i.e. 
musical  critics  or  connoisseurs.  In  Bonitz' 
words,  ffvvccni  is  used  *obicctive'  =  ^  fiov- 

9  4»iXd{€vos]  Of  Cythcra,  bom  459 
B.C.,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  poets.  He  lived  for  some  lime  at 
the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
imprisoned  him  in  the  stone  quarries  of 
Syracuse,  where  (according  to  one  ac- 
count) he  wrote  his  most  noted  dithyramb 
KtJK\(a^p.  When  brought  out  to  listen  to 
Dionysius'  own  compositions,  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  attendants  in  the 
words  Ets  Xoro/ifas,  "Take  me  back  to 
the  quarries."  See  further  res})ecting 
him  Bemhardy  Gesch,  d.  gj-iech,  Littera- 
tur  \\\  p.  669  ff.  (ed.  2),  Suskm.  (1108) 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  in  his  criti- 
cism of  the  later  dithyrambic  pK>ets,  in- 
cluding   Philoxenus,   specially   menUons 


V(VIIIX  7.  13]  1342  a  34—1342  b  2L 
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•loTiJ    8(opi4TTi   wotjjcraL   St0vpafi0OP   rot)?   ^jivBov^    ov')(^    olo^   r    lyi/j  {\^IIJ 

uXX    VTTO   TjJ?    ^ucrcft)?    atJnJ?    i^hreaej^    ei^    rrjv    tppuytarl    ri^v 

13  wpoaiJKovaav    app^oplav    •jraXtv.     wept    Se    rfj^    StitpiirTl    wdifre^  lo 

op,o\oyova-iv  ci?  tTTatrirfjLmrdrf}^  ov(rt}q  fcal  p,dki<rra  tjGo^  ixoutTT}^ 

dvBpelov,      €TL    Se    eVel    to    fiiirop    ^€v    rtHv    virep^oXtiu    iirai- 

15  vovfi€P   fcal    ^(^ptfpai   Smxew    ^a/icV,    17    Be   SmpKrri    Taurrjp   €)(€i 

I        rrjv    i^veiv    irpof;    ra?    aXXa^    dpfiovia<;,    <f>ap€pdv    Zrt    rd    Aei- 

jl  13  pta    fieXTj    TTpeTTei    TraiSeveaOat    pLoXKou    Tot9    pecorepoi^,      [elal 

&€    Bvo    (Ttcowoif   TO    re    Svvarov    fcal    to   trphrov*    icm    jdp    ra 

Bvpard    Set    p^eTa^^^eipi^eaBat     p.aX\ov    teal    rd    irpiiroura    ktcd- 

10  cTot?.     etJTt    Se    /cai    ravra    mpLdpeva   ral^    T/Xi* wit<?»   oloi/   xotv 

1       diretpriKQa-i    hid    y^ovov    ov    pdStov    aSeiv    Ta?    <tvut6pov^    dpp,o- 

10  ii(}6pati^v  roi)s]  Sc&vpafj^iKoift  Ramus    |i     Muffo^i  Schneider  Bk.^,  fic0i^om 

PScbroldt,  [roi>f  /iiJtfow]  Saiippe    [I     ii  r^*-  Tp<wri§ifoway...  1 1  5taparrl  omitlcd  by  P* 

I         II     11  dw^xinif  r,  Sfitpumxij  Aid.     |i     17  Toi^r  vtwrVpowi  Koraes,  possibly  F,  rightly 

'         II     [dffl...^4  Tpirov]  Suseni/-^'* :  sec  Comm.   n.  (nij)     |j     19  ^jcd^rroti  P^,  ixd^rout 

I        II^-*    II     1 J  xpo^  M%  x/>*i'ov  F**II'*ek.,  avoiding  hiatus 


Iheir  intermixture  of  styles  and  license  in 
rhythm  :  ol  &i  ye  iidvpafipowtnol  xal  Toi)t 

ylovf  Kol  AvSlovi  IV  rt^  q^fffjuxri  ircnouVTfz* 

pvBftoh  jtcara  iroXX^i^  d^e^ar  £i'(^aLtrid^oii'Tet 
StfTAot'V  0?  7€  5^  Kara  'ttXdfei^oi'  teal 
Titi60foi^  teal  T(\«m^v*  fir  ft  wapd  ye  toU 
dpxoioii  TtTaytUvot  rjv  6  SiBi'fpafi^oi^  Df 
com  pin.  verb,  ig,  p*  131,  J4fl.  ed.  Kt:iske. 

1 1  Wd  Ti|fi  ^vo-fws  avTijf  ]  See  §131 
1341  b  17,  t}  ^i^tr  u'iroj9ei\Aei :  also  Afeta* 
1.  3»  !4»  984  b  9  r,  ijrx'  aiTiTs  7-^1  dXi^ 
tffias  dLva7iraf6/*€>'(H  ^fVjrT^^a*',  and  /'^j'j, 
L  5.  6,  iHSb  19  f'     ^ 

§  12  13  £|ioXoYovcriv  «««  ov{n|s]  Sec 
ia6a  b  12  «»  Lump,  vi(tv).  <>  7,  1294 
b  20*  The  btisL  explanation  and  parallds 
in  Lobeck  ad  Soph.  Aiac,  aSi.  PVequent 
in  PliitOj  e.g.  rhii.  16  C,  Laius  634  A,  B. 

(TToo-ipiTOTTisJ  That  the  Dorian  is 
the  unly  mode  which  produces  a  sober 
an<i  sedate  frame  of  mind  was  said  c.  5 
§  2 1»  1 140  b  |.  Comp.  ti0ta  { i  loi,  1 105). 
SusiiM.  {im) 

14  In  84  Iwfl  tA  iuctov  ktX]  Sec  VI 
(iV).  II*  4,  1^95  b  3  f.,  ^^Xoyeirai  rA 
ItirpiW  dpi<Froy  ital  t6  fiiaoif,  t$,  (1190  b). 
SUSBM.  (1110) 

15  '^81  Swpurrl  ktX]  I.e.  the  Dorian 
melodies  are  principally  of  a  middle  com* 
pass*  In  cnnlra?it  to  this,  melodies  com- 
posed in  the  Vhigh-strung*  {a^^rrnQt)  and 
toW'pitcbetl  (4veiM^vcu,  x^<^P<^0  modes 
diverged  from  this  middle  compass  to  Ibe 


higher  and  lower  parts  of  the  register 
respectively.  This  is  explained  in  Ex- 
curaus  111. «.( 1054)  p. 61 5.  SusEM,(llll) 
§  13  18  o-Kcwrot]  irpds  oO?  wmovvrat  t6  ri- 
Xoi,  1341  b  15.  That  the  choice  of  melodies 
must  be  regulated  by  what  is  practicable 
and  what  is  becoming  (sc.  for  the  age 
and  voice  of  the  performers)  is  a  truismj 
whoever  enunciates  it,  see  c.  6  §  5,  n, 

10  liOTv  Si  leal  ravra  ktXJ  **  liut  these 
conditions  {vu.  what  is  practicable  and 
what  is  becoming)  are  defined  by  the  age 
of  the  performers.  For  instance,  it  is  nol 
easy  for  those  who  arc  old  and  feeble  lo 
sing  in  tlie  high- strung  modes  :  nature 
suggestii  the  low-pilched  modes  at  their 
age.'* 

11  Sid  XP^^^  ^^^  c>  g<-'^i*  means  (1) 
** After  the  lapse  of  some  timtj'*  as  in  [IL 
!.  6,  1175  a  1*;,  and  vi([V).  i*j.  i,  1399 
a  6,  at  fihf  yap  ^^a/iijvow,  oZ  H  di  iM,TTQVQ% 
vowOffi.  rAf  dpx^i*  So  in  A'At"/.  i.  i  1.  ao» 
137 1  a  29  tjffwdno^  t^  6ta  xp^ffov,  a  thing 
seen  after  an  Inlcrvab  an  occasional  en- 
joymenl.  Hence  the  distributive  sense 
of  6ui  Tpirnv  iroi/f  546  b  10,  5tA  rpiTijs 
{^fidpa^)  594  b  ^  I.  (j)  In  dia  ^lov  (4  times, 
cp.  3td.  nrof  xp.  1272  b  13)  it  implies 
duration.  With  the  accusative  (as  P^"^  Jl* 
see  Crit  «,)  the  sense  is  causal:  those 
who  fail  by  reason  of  age.  This  reading 
avoids  the  hiatus^  which  is  in  its  favour. 
But  the  causal  sense  with  gen,  is  admitted 
by  Eucken  p.  381  Hagfors  p*  46 :  cp. 
1357  ^  5^(^K  1316  b  14  {airiufu  3i  (iw). 
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via^,    dWa     raff    av€i^kva^    ri    ipva-is     vwo^dWet     rol^     rtfXi-  (\1I) 

§  14  KovToi^,    Bt,6  fcaXm  ifrtrifima-t  Kal  rovro  <t^>  XcofcpaTei  rwp  w€pi  n 

T^p    pt^QV<nK^v     Ttp€^,     oTt     T«?     av€ifUpa^     apixovia<;      dwoSofw 

i5  fj,da€C€P     etV     t^i/    waiBuav^    <W9    fiedvariKa^    Xafifiavcav     aiJra?, 

ov     Kara    tt^p     t%    fj^idfj^     Bvva/Miv    {ffaKX^vrticov     yap     tj     ye 

p^iBi}    noiel    fiaXkov)    dXk'    aTreipffKuia^,     t^are    Kal     'trpo^     rrju 

itTopAvr^v   TfXiKiap,    Ttjv    rmp    wpeaffvripmp.    See    Kal    rmp    towv* 

§  itt  rmp    dppLopi£v    awrcadai    xat    twp    p^eXo^v    twp    roiouroiv,      eri 

30  S"    €1   rk   i<m   rotavrj}    rt^p    app,opmp   i)    wphrei    rfj    rmu    rrai- 

Bwp     TfXtKia     hid     TO     Bvpao'dat     KO<jp.QP     r      6^€ii/      afMa      kcCk 

irai&eiap,    olov    17    XyBiarl    ^aiperai    ireirovOipaL    ficiXitrra    roip 


15  T^  added  by  Wilson     ||     tj  wrrt  <c^>  Spengel    |l    icai  untranslated  by  Wil- 
liam, perhaps  righlly :  but  19  6-1  3^  may  answer  to  this  ir«i    ||     18  teal  untranslatoi 
by  William   and    Ar.,    [^al]   Koraes     ||     30  tJ    T  Aid,     ||     31  irouStA*  C.    E,    Ch^ , 
Sclmeider  {on  PL  A*^,  lii,  39^  a)     |J     wtuBiiav  olay  P*  (ist  hand,  corrected  liy  late 
hands),  Btdi^oitLy  W  {olov  added  in  the  text  and  yp.  ttaiiday  by  p^  ia  the  margin 
pi)  and  P»  (corr.i) 


I  li  13  <:r^>£<0KfM£T<i]  I.e.  in 
Plato  AV/>,  111.  39S  E:  rlvei  ol'if  fjia.Xa.xai 

^i,  KoX  Au5tffTf»  aXnvti  x^^^'^^  fc'aXoPvTow, 

iffO*  on  XPV<f^*^f     SiTSKM.  (1113) 

15  (»f  pifrvcrrvKas  ktX]  *'On  the 
assumption  tliat  ihis  is  drunken  music, 
not  ill  the  sense  of  intoxication — ludeetl 
intoxication  rather  tends  to  excite  mad 
revelry — ^^bui  a^  being  enervated-*'  Bonil/ 
is  probably  right  in  making  17  dw€iptft(viai 
ace*  plur.  /W,  Ar,  71  b  47,  comi>aring 
14  Tdi  dvafidvat  dpptoviavt  and  so  *encr* 
vated/  languid,  exhausted.  Schneider 
prefeiTed  lo  regard  it  as  gen,  sing,,  but  if 
thai  were  su,  surely  we  should  expect 
aifTi75  T^f  iAi&r}i  or  s^juie  ecjuivalent  as 
the  antithesis  o(  tiji  fii&7}%  dirtiprfKviai. 

§§  13— la  17  tUrX  SI,,. 34  m>hcw\ 
That  this  close  of  the  chapter  is  a  foreign 
additiuu  is  indkaled  by  the  square 
brackets,  and  must  lie  admitted  uoIchs 
we  choose  to  Wlieve  thai  Aristode  would 
again  partially  introduce  by  a  side-wind 
the  musical  mtHle^  which  he  has  already 
upenly  banished  from  education-  Aris* 
totle  recommends  Uorian  melodies  lor 
the  instruct  ion  of  the  young  on  account 
of  their  middle  compass  :  all  other  tncKles, 
'the  most  ethical'  alone  cxce|il€rd,  are 
excluded:  also,  he  expressly  warns  us 
against  any  education  for  amusement ^  c<  5 
5S  4.     He  distinctly  forbids  adults  to  sing 


play. 


6  %  4,  and  con.%e<]uently  re- 
stricts   the    introduction    of    ^prsictical' 
(ir^jcTurai)  or  ^ecstaltc*  Mixles,  as   well 
as  the  less  *  ethical'  Modes,  see  n.  (J0B7), 
to  iKTfomiances  at  which  the  citizens  arc 
auditors.     The  author  of  this   addition, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious   that  th«f 
youth  should  also  learn  to  sing  in  mode 
which,  froni  the  low  compa.ss  of  the  mdo«| 
dies,  are  least  suited  to  ihetn   and 
atlapted  to  be  actually  sung  in  riper  age.l 
Now  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  low-] 
pitched  modes  *^lo  not  belong  either 
the    'practical'    (irpamdfoi)     or     to    th 
*  ecstatic*  but  to  the  *  ethical*  class 
appear  lo  constitute  the  less  ethical ; 
««.  (1054,  1087).     It  IN  further  true  I 
Aristotle  allows  the  citizens  of  his  ide 
slate  an  occasional  banquet  for  relaxatio 
and    recreation,    iv(vii).    17.    it,   cp.  « 
(965),  and  at  such  limes    prohaJdy  also] 
permits  them  the  exceptional  privilege  <  __ 
singing  (see  c,  5  §  Hwith  #f«.  1028,  1067I. 
It  is  true  that  the  dcscriptioii  of  the  low* 
pitched    keys    here    given    (dirci^njciiiaf) 
points^  like   Plato's  AV/>.    398   K,   see  «•- 
{ n  1  3),  to  the  appositencss  of  their 
ploymenl  on  such  iiccasions.      Fiiiaily  i 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  idea  of  le; 
something  in   youth,   which    may   afibfi 
amusement  in  later  life,  i^  not  wrong 
itself  (c  4  §1  5—7),  though  in  the  pr 
Instance  inadmissible,  liccause   for 
amusement  it  is  not  necessary  to  leam  1 


V(Vm).  7.  15] 


1842  b  22-^1342  b  34. 
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TraSeiair,  ro  re  ^eaov  fcal  ro  hvvarm  Kal  to  irpiwov  ♦  ♦] 

33  ij  after  kpixovtunf  added  by  P^  and  P*  (corr.'),  omitted  by  all  other  authorilies 
Ar.  Bk.  II  ♦  •  fiijXoi*  Conring,  ^^Ko¥  <off^>-  Art  Schneider  ||  rptU  after  Jpovt 
MT»-*rPBk.  II  rot/raf  V  \\  ov*  Bpovs  omiUed  by  P*  (ist  hand),  the  lacuna  left 
bemg  filled  in  with  another  ink,  Spovt  omitted  by  P  P'-*  ||  34  wmhoit  T-,  wai^idi'  V^ 
(fst  hand,  corrected  by  p^  in  the  margin)  l|  wpivw  •  •  William  {residuttm  huius 
operis  in  grcco  ttondum  inv^ni) 


sing  and  play  yoursdfj  when  you  can  get 
others  to  perform  to  you,  c.  5  §  8  :  cd.  nn* 
(1014,  los^t  1036).  However^  Inis  is 
qnite  enough  to  condemn  the  proposed 
instruction  of  boys  in  melodies  to  be 
hereafter  sung  at  drinking  parties.  Aris- 
totle would  have  ijcen  much  more  con- 
cerned to  practise  the  young  in  the  'prac- 
tical '  (wpaxTixd)  and  ecstatic  melotlics,  in 
order  to  educate  their  taste  for  the  end  of 
the  highest  intellectual  enjoyment.  But 
he  obviously  thought:  teach  a  lioy  to 
sing  and  play  minor  tunes,  and  amid  the 
mirth  and  gaiety  of  a  banquet  he  will 
surely,  if  so  inclined,  be  alile  to  <iing 
melodies  in  the  major  morles,  and  appre- 
ciate them  at  musical  performances  in- 
tended for  true  aesthetic  enjoyment* 

And  now  let  us  consider  for  one  mo- 
ment the  illoOTcal  sequence  of  the  whole 
passage.  The  iniroduction :  **^^Af  in 
musical  instriiction,  as  in  all  elsci  we 
should  keep  in  view  what  is  practicable 
and  what  ii*  fitting"  stands  in  no  con- 
ceivable logical  connexion  with  what 
precedes,  lias  the  previous  restriction 
of  musical  teaching  to  the  Dorian  and 
the  relatetl  Mtxles  any  other  object  except 
to  secure  for  the  young  what  is  practicable 
and  fitting,  liecausc  suite<l  to  their  ca- 
pacity? Even  the  casual  remark  at  the 
close*  1341  b  t4ff.,  that  just  on  account  of 
its  middle  compass  the  Dorian  Moi;k  is 
specially  adapted  to  induce  moral  virtue, 
which  is  a  mean  between  two  extremes 
^see  H.  Ill  1),  is  directetl  simply  to  what 
is  fitting.  This  the  interpolator  has  failed 
to  recognise,  for  he  brings  in  the  Mean 
as  a  third  aim,  different  from  the  possible 
and  the  fitting,  lie  has  not  then  per- 
ceivetl  that  the  medium  compass  of  the 
Dorian  Mode  is  only  a  secondary  rcasim 
and  n<n  the  sole  reason  fur  preferring  it. 
Starting  from  the  strangely  perverse  no- 
tion that  this  was  the  only  reason,  he  fell 
bound  to  assign  some  part  to  propriety 
and  the  nossible,  and  so  he  goes  on  to 
remark  liiat  not  only  the  possible  but 
also  the  fitting  is  determine\i  by  grada- 


tions of  a^e,  a  mere  truism  as  regards  Ihe 
latter  pointy  since  the  interpolator  has 
expressly  statctl  that  by  what  is  fitting 
for  youth  he  understands  (k^mos  omo  ho-I 
watheia)  grace  (decorum)  and  moral  cul- 
ture. But,  first,  a  word  as  to  p<jssi!>ility 
or  capacity.  It  mi^ht  have  l>een  thought 
that  accord iufj  to  this  standard  boys  should 
be  taught  to  sing  in  the  modes  best  adapted 
to  their  age  from  the  compass  of  the 
melotlies.  Instead  of  this  exactly  the 
opposite  inference  is  drawn,  that  they 
require  further  instruction  in  those  modes 
which  are  better  adapted,  or  only  atlapteiU 
to  older  peoiile.  Secondly*  from  the 
point  of  view  of  what  is  iK'Coming  for 
boys  the  Lydian  M^xie  is  especially 
recommended  :— just  as  though  Aristotle 
had  not  himself  prescril>etl  the  Dorian 
Mode  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
almoi^t  the  only  one  permissible.  Had 
he  intended  to  assign  to  the  Lydian  Mode 
a  special  place  beside  or  next  to  the 
Dorian,  he  would  have  found  an  oppfir- 
tunity  in  §  8,  134a  a  30,  instead  of  merely 
referring  to  the  decision  of  professional 
musicians,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
philosophers,  the  question  what  mixles, 
other  than  the  Dorian,  may  be  employed 
in  the  eilucation  of  the  young*  As  we 
shall  see  in  tlxc^  fv,  Aristotle  himself 
proliahly  did  not  reckon  the  Lydi.in 
among  the  ethical  modes  at  all,  but 
among  the  TrpaKTtKal.  The  distinction 
made  liy  the  interpolator  between  out* 
ward  decorum  and  inner  moral  culture, 
K^tepMif  ix^^  t*"^  TaiSfiavt  cannot  appear 
genuinely  Aristotelian  to  any  reatler  of  the 
Eikics,  for  in  Aristotle*s  view  the  man  of 
moral  virtue  and  he  alone  behaves  with  out- 
ward prLjpriety,  and  the  habit  of  behaving 
thus  even  counts  among  the  moral  vir* 
lues:  see  Nii,  Rtk.  IV.  cc»  6 — 8  (12 — 14 
IJekker),  And  is  not  decorum  just  as 
fitting  for  adults  as  for  children?  Or  has 
*r6ff^f  a  diflerent  meaning  from  decorum? 
A  further  error  of  the  writer  is  apparent 
from  a  lacuna  in  the  text  where  even  the 
sense   cannot  l»e  suppliefl.     The  iy  pre* 
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served  in  two  Mss.  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate (a)  that  he  had  discovered  something 
else  besides  propriety  and  moral  culture, 
which  is  more  suitable  to  children  than 
to  adults,  and  had  smuggled  in  a  new 
mode  to  serve  this  purpose:  or  else  (d) 
this  rj  marks  the  transition  from  the  pos- 
sible and  fitting  to  the  Mean,  to  /Uvoi^t 
which,  as  well  as  rb  dvwardt^  and  t6  irpi- 
irow,  is  the  subject  of  the  last  sentence 
with  its  mutilated  commencement.  In 
short,  though  in  this  book  Aristotle  has 
often  been  inconsistent  and  obscure,  has 


fallen  into  apparent  or  perhsms  actual 
contradictions,  as  may  be  seen  from  naUs 
(993,  1000,  1003,  1015,  1014,  1027,  1038, 
104 1,  1042,  1043.  ^045i  io59»  io6a,  1067, 

1079,   1^4*  I^^*  I^*  IIOI,  II03,  1 104, 

1 105,  1 109),  yet  all  this  goes  beyond  any- 
thing we  can  attribute  to  Aristotle  him- 
self. Indeed  it  would  be  paying  the 
writer  too  high  a  compliment  to  look  for 
him  in  the  ranks  of  Aristotle*s  immediate 
pupils.  He  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
Peripatetic  of  a  later  date.  Susem. 
(1113) 


EXCURSUS  I. 
Aristotle's  Scheme  of  Education. 

on  |Uv  ovv  yfjn\vTioi¥  rj  YVfivacrriK'Q,  xal  ttms  yfii\iarr4iov,  oftoXoyoiriicv^v  kmv 
(|jiXP^  f^  Y^  4P^S  Kov^^Tfpa  Tvifcvdfrui  irpoo'OiaTfov)...oTav  8'  d^*'  ^P^IS  ^  'i?^ 
irp^  rots  fiXXois  |iaO^|Muri  yhmvrax,  t6tc  dpfidrrci  koI  rots  ir6vois  xal  rats  dvay- 
Ko^YCais  KaToXoiiPdvfiv  n^v  Ix^f^^*^  i^XucCav.  v(vill).  c.  4  §§  7 — 9,  1338  b 
39—41,  1339  a  4—7. 

This  passage  furnishes  most  of  the  scanty  information  we  gain  respecting 
the  education  of  the  citizens  as  a  whole.  Aristotle  distinctly  states  that 
gymnastic  training  must  come  first,  c.  3  §  13,  1338  b  5  f.  n.  (1003).  He 
makes  the  first  easy  course  of  gymnastics  to  extend  from  the  seventh  year, 
iv(vii).  17. 15,  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  gives  the  next  three  years,  from  14  to  17, 
to  the  remaining  subjects  of  education,  and  then  appoints  a  stricter  course  of 
military  drill  lasting  to  the  twenty-first  year,  to  fit  the  youth  for  service  in 
the  army.  This  arrangement  differs  materially  from  that  of  Plato,  «.  (970), 
in  the  longer  period  assigned  to  gymnastics  as  compared  with  the  other 
subjects  to  be  learnt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  Introd, 
p.  51,  from  a  comparison  of  c.  3  §  10,  1338  a  31 — 34,  with  c.  5  §  4,  1339  a 
29  f.,  ;/.  (1024)  that  a  higher  scientific  training  was  intended  to  follow,  as  in 
Plato's  scheme,  after  the  twenty-first  year,  especially  in  the  principal  subjects, 
most  probably  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  and  finally  in  philosophy 
(frcudfux  cXfv^cpior  mX  KoXij).  These  are  the  higher  sciences  {ja  Yrcpirra) 
mentioned  c.  2  §  2,  1337  a  42,  //.  (979),  of  which  it  is  not  true,  as  it  is  of 
other  studies  (or  at  any  rate,  most  other  studies,  including  even  proficiency 
in  gymnastics  and  music ;  see  c.  2  §  5,  n,  982)  that,  while  not  in  themselves 
derogatory  to  a  free  man,  they  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point 
without  risk  of  Papav<ria. 

Aristotle's  ideal  state  is  not  therefore,  like  Plato's  Republic,  in  the  last 
resort  a  preparation  for  another  world,  for  he  ignores  individual  immortality. 
It  is  quite  as  much  a  school  of  intellectual  study  as  of  morality:  it  is  in  the 
former  aspect  that  its  highest  end  is  attained,  cp.  Introd,  p.  48  f.  But  in  the 
sequel  wherever  the  word  Yratdcta  is  employed,  c.  5  §  9,  1339  b  12,  c.  6  §  7, 
1341  a  13,  §  9,  1341  a  18,  20,  c.  7  §  I  ff.,  1341  b  25,  29,  38, 1342  a  3,  28,  32  etc., 
it  almost  always  denotes  the  early  training,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term,  before  the  twenty-first  year  (even  fiAdrja-ig  is  so  used  c.  6  §  9,  1341  a 
23),  and  hence  that  development  of  character  of  which  the  young  are  sus- 
ceptible as  they  grow  up,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  moral  habits,  rather  than 
that  development  of  reason  and  the  understanding  which  is  only  attainable 
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at  a  ripe  age  by  instruction,  experience,  or  personal  reflection  and  inquiry. 
Nevertheless  a  certain  tendency  in  this  direction  is  clearly  inseparable  from 
the  formation  of  character  in  the  young,  since  without  it  even  moral  habits 
could  not  be  acquired:  see  «.  (1045).  But  Aristotle  distinctly  regards  the 
speculative  enjoyment,  the  aesthetic  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  creations 
of  imitative  art  as  one  factor  in  that  highest  intellectual  gratification  which 
in  his  judgment  constitutes  the  true  end  of  life  and  the  height  of  human 
happiness.  The  question  arises  then  :  Would  he  have  prohibited  the 
citizens  of  his  ideal  state  from  engaging  in  the  creation  of  such  works  of 
art  ?  That  instrumental  performers  and  solo-singers  living  by  the  practice 
of  their  art,  indeed  all  professional  musicians,  would  have  been  classed  with 
rf^Mrot  or  paid  professionals  would  be  quite  certain  even  if  we  had  not  his 
repeated  assurances  to  this  effect,  c.  5  §  8,  c.  6  §§  4—8,  15,  16.  Actors  he 
would  doubtless  have  treated  in  the  same  way,  especially  as  in  Greece  they 
were  all  trained  to  dance  and  sing  on  the  stage  in  solo  parts.  Nor  would 
he  have  been  likely  to  show  more  consideration  to  the  rhapsodists.  Even 
for  the  purposes  of  singing  and  dancing  in  the  dramatic,  as  in  most  of  the 
lyric  choruses,  some  sort  of  professional  training  was  required  ;  while  the 
leader  of  the  chorus  was  certainly  obliged  to  be  a  skilful  solo  singer.  The 
prohibition  to  practise  music  in  later  life  c.  6  §  4,  1340  b  37  ff.,  n,  (1067) 
sounds  so  uncompromising  that  even  the  equally  precise  statement,  *'no  well- 
bred  gentleman  ever  sings  or  plays,  unless  it  be  over  his  wine  or  for  a  jest" 
(#cat  TO  vpoTTfiP  ovK  dvbpos  fiTJ  fAfdvovTos  fj  irai^ovroff,  c.  5  §  8, 1339  b  9,  n.  1 029), 
barely  justifies  the  inference  that  on  exceptional  festive  occasions  this  pro- 
hibition ceases  to  apply.  Of  any  further  concession,  permitting  the  citizens 
to  sing  in  the  lighter  lyric  choruses,  no  trace  can  be  found.  For  all  these  arts, 
then,  only  strangers,  aliens,  and  freedmen  are  available  in  the  ideal  state. 
Even  creative  artists,  who  live  by  their  art,  and  similarly,  no  doubt,  writers 
of  comedies,  farces,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  conceived  as  occupying  a  different 
position.  But  we  need  not  hence  infer  that  Aristotle  would  have  objected  to 
see  amongst  his  citizens  such  masters  of  sculpture  and  painting  as  Polygnotus 
(c.  5  §  7),  Pheidias  and  Polycletus  {Nic,  Eth,  VI.  7.  i,  1141  a  10  ff.) ;  or  such 
tragic  poets  as  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Theodectes.  Very  pos- 
sibly he  may  have  hoped  that  his  educational  course  would  prove  exactly 
fitted  to  produce  just  such  men  in  his  state,  men  who  like  the  rest  of  his 
citizens  are  of  course  in  easy  circumstances,  obliged,  and  at  the  same  time 
competent,  to  renounce  all  thought  of  a  return  for  their  art  in  money  or 
money's  worth.  "It  is  inconceivable,"  remarks  Bradley, //t7/^«/Vrt  p.  214/*. 
"that  Aristotle,  with  his  high  view  of  art,  should  have  considered  his  account 
of  Pavavaia  applicable  to  Phidias;  but  probably  the  following  typically  an- 
tique passage  would  not  have  sounded  so  strange  to  him  as  it  does  to 
modern  ears :  *  If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  or  mechanical  employments 
his  industry  in  these  things  is  a  proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies': 
*cai  ovdctff  €V(f)vris  V€os  rj  rov  €v  nlai]  6(a(rafjL€Vos  Am  ytviaSai  ^tiblai  tirfOvp.ffO'wp  n 
TTju  "Hpau  TTjv  iv  "hpyti  UokvKk^iTot,  ovd^  *AvaKp€<ov  rj  ^tkrjras  fj  *Ap;^(Xo;^os-  fja^tU 
avTav  Tois  TToiiifiaaiv:  Plutarch,  Vi'^a  Pcridis  c.  2,  p.  153  a."    Susem.   (10X6) 
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The  Compositions  of  Olvmpus. 


tni,%  v(viri).  c»  5  §  1 6,  1340  a  9  f .     Cp.  Ik  twv  &*  Up«»v  ^tX«^v  opw^v  rx>^ov%  orav 

TvxAvTOs  iciil  icaeiipo't<«Sy  c.  7  §  4,  1342  a  8 — 11. 

Olympus,  like  Musaeus  «*  Ci034)t  is  not  an  historical  character^  but 
personifies  in  legend  the  earliest  development  amongst  the  Greeks,  princi- 
pally under  Plir>'gian  influence,  of  instrumental  music  for  the  flute  :  see 
Exc,  IV.  n,  (ro78).  For  apparently  all  the  pieces  ascribed  to  him  which 
were  preserved  until  Aristotle's  times  and  later  were  purely  instrumental 
,  compositions  for  the  flute  (see  Bcrgk  P^eL  Lyr}  p,  809  T)  or  nothing  but 
aiJXjjTiKoi  ¥i'}^i^  as  they  were  called;  cp.  n,  (17)  to  my  edition  of  the  PoUiks. 
Some  of  them  were  older  than  any  other  pieces  of  music,  instrumental  or 
vocal,  then  extant  (Glaucus  apud  Plutarch.  De  Muska  5,  1132  E,  wy^  and 
on  this  account  Olympus  was  regarded  araong  the  Greeks  as  the  originator 
of  artistic  music:  Plut.  op.c.  2%  1141  B,  Aristox.  apud  Plutarch,  op.  t\  11, 
1 135  n  :  cp.  Glauc*.  Lc.  But  others  were  of  later  date  than  Terpandcr,  and 
even  than  Thaletas%  see  nn,  (419,  788).  Musical  connoisseurs  in  antiquity, 
such  as  the  tragic  poet  Pratinas,  who  easily  recognized  the  difference,  made 
an  attempt  to  distinguish  an  older  from  a  younger  Olympus^  the  latter  a 
descendant  of  the  former,  and  to  ascribe  to  the  younger  those  wl^oc  of 
Olympus  which  exhibited  a  more  advanced  artistic  development,  for  ex- 
ample, a  I'o^or  iroXi/*cf0rtAot,  so  called  from  the  number  of  its  preludes. 
Others  went  further  and  invented  a  pupil  of  this  younger  Olympus,  Crates 
by  name,  to  whom  they  assigned  the  authorship  of  the  neXyxi^ako^.  Another 
of  these  airs  (j-o^ot),  called  ap/Aorios,  of  far  older  date,  was  admitted  by  all  the 
critics  to  be  the  work  of  the  earher  Olympus  :  sec  Plut.  Lc.  7,  1133  D  ff. 
Besides  these  we  know  of  an  air  composed  in  the  Phrygian  Mode  (see  Exc. 
IV)  in  honour  of  Athene,  called  ^pBtoiy  the  prelude  to  which  was  in  different 
time  from  the  body  of  the  air  (Dio  Chrys,  I,  ad  init.,  Aristox,  apud  Plutarch. 
op.  c.  33,  1 143  B;  cp.  Plat.  Crat.  417  e),  another  in  honour  of  Ares  (Plut.  op.  c. 
29,  1141  b),  a  dirge  upon  Python,  the  earhcst  composition  in  the  Lydian  Mode 
(Aristox.  apud  Plutarch.  15,  11360),  also  compositions  in  honour  of  Cybelc 
called  /Aip-fjwm  (Plut.  i.c,  29,  1141  B,  Aristox.  apud  Plutarch.  &p,  c,  19, 
1137D). 


'  llic  reference  to  the  oldest  flute- 
ptAyers  can  unly  apply  to  OlympuK  and 
his  schtxil  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
BS  Bcrgk  and  VVestplial  agree,  ai/XiTrtir^K 
and  tk^XjiriKdv  sliindd  be  read  in  this 
pa!%s2i^e,  instead  of  Q.v\t^Mav  and  ai}\^ 


'  For  the  introduction  of  the  paeonian 
or  cretic  rhythm  inln  artistic  mtiiiic  Ls 
rightly  ascribed  to  Thaletas,  and  in  the 
prelude  to  the  air  in  hononr  of  Athene 
ascri!>efi  to  Olympus  this  rhylhui  occurs. 
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As  to  the  strange  effect  of  these  musical  compositions,  Plato  says  modi 
the  same  thing,  that  they  possessed  a  specially  overpowering  and  extravagantly 
exciting  character,  and  discovered  such  as  feel  a  longing  desire  for  the  gods 
and  their  worship  ^  Undoubtedly  such  airs  and,  in  particular,  those  of  them 
composed  in  the  ecstatic  Phrygian  Mode  (see  Exc.  iv.  p.  628  and  «.  1 107), 
are  the  *  sacred  melodies*  from  which  Aristotle  c.  7  §  4,  «.  (1090),  demon- 
strates the  purifying  effect  of  music  in  its  most  original  form,  since  through 
the  ecstasy  which  these  airs  awaken  morbid  ecstasy  is  expelled.  This 
homoeopathic  purgation  from  excitement  is  present  to  Aristotle's  mind  here, 
though  all  he  alludes  to  is  the  arousing  of  the  ecstasy  by  which  it  is  effected. 
All  the  more  noteworthy,  then,  is  the  inference  here  from  this  well  known 
purgative  (cathartic)  effect  of  music  to  the  possibility  of  a  moral  effect 
However  carefully  they  are  distinguished  (c.  6  §  9,  1341  a  21  f.,  c.  7  §  3  flLX 
these  two  kinds  of  influence  must  have  much  in  common.     Susem.  (104S) 


EXCURSUS   III. 
Ethos  or  Character. 

o  8'  Movoao4r|fc^  rov  ircpl  r^v  ^'vx^v  ^Oovs  inlOos  krrlv^  V(VIll).  c.  5  §  16, 
1340  a  II  f 

Doring  Kunstlehre  des  Aristoteles  p.  335  ff.  {Philologtis  xxvii.  p.  705  ft; 
has  proved  that  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  c.  2  §  i,  1337  a  39,  /i.  (977),  and 
elsewhere,  the  expression  'character  of  the  soul,'  to  T^f  '^xn^  (or  rh  ircpi 
T^v  V^vx^v)  T^Bo^y  or  *  character'  only,  must  be  taken  to  mean  7tot  the  more  or 
less  fixed  special  «tate  of  a  man  in  regard  to  moral  virtue  and  vice  generally, 
or  to  this  or  that  virtue  and  vice  in  particular,  and  hence  in  regard  to  his 
relation  to  the  emotions,  but  the  moral  nature-  itself,  the  seat  of  desire  and 
mental  emotion,  as  the  subject  of  the  particular  state  in  question  :  cp.  nn, 
(40,  641,  786,  935,  790).  But  two  things  make  it  impossible  to  accept  this 
explanation  without  modification.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  more  closely, 
;/.  (1022),  it  appears  that  this  *  orcctic '  soul  is  also  that  within  us  by  which  we 
feel  every  kind  of  pain  or  pleasure,  so  that  the  influence  of  music  upon  the 
character  in  this  sense  might  equally  be  said  to  consist  in  the  recreative 
pleasure  with  which  music  tickles  the  ear.  In  the  second  place,  the  inference 
that  "  because  music  undoubtedly  calls  forth  the  primary  emotion  of  ecstasy, 
it  must  therefore  affect  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  emotions 
as  well  as  of  the  moral  virtues  and  vices'*  is  quite  sound,  but  does  not  in  the 
least  prove  what  Aristotle  is  anxious  here  to  prove,  namely,  that  music  can 

'   riato  Sympos.  215c:  Socrates  is  like  ai^oy.     tA  olv  Udvov  idy  re  dya06s  a^jf- 

Marsyas ;  6  fiiv  ye  5t'  opydt'utv  rViJXei  roi'S  -nji  avX-j  edv  re  <f>a6\ri  a^Xrp-fUsy  ft6pa  Kari- 

dyOputirow  rr}  dird  tou  (rrS/xaTOi  divdfi€i,  Kal  x^^^°^  irotct   koI  &rf\oi  roCfS  twp   $€{ap  rt 

in    vvvl    65    hv    TO.  tK€ivov  ouXj.     a   ydp  koI  TeXerwi'  BfOfUvoi'%  5iA  to  Beta  ct^ai. 

*0\vfnros  lyiJXet,  MapaOov  X^7w,  tou  5i5d^-  '^  t6  6p€KTiKbv,  the  *  orectic  *  soul. 
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be  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  the  aptitudes  or  formed  states  (cf cir)  called 
moral  virtues.  *  Influence  upon  the  character'  means  here  nothing  more 
than  the  process  of  acquiring— or  more  correctly,  assistance  in  the  process 
of  acquiring — those  formed  states,  as  is  plain  from  the  whole  context,  while 
it  is  also  expressly  laid  down  in  the  explanation  that  this  influence  makes 
us  *  attain  this  or  that  distinctive  state  in  respect  of  character'*  throu|^h  the 
intervention  of  music  (cp.  Poet  6  §  I2f.,  1450  a  19  f.)^.  Thus  the  phrase 
^character/  or  'character  of  the  sou^  cannot  mean  that  part  of  the  soul  in 
iiseifbxM  only  (1)  in  so  far  as  it  already  possesses  those  excellences  or  their 
opposites  in  the  form  of  natural  aptitudes,  or  favourable  dispositions  towards 
this  or  that  virtue^  or  emotion,  or  their  opposites, — ^vaiKai  ($tis^  ffivtriKOi 
npiTOi  [nal  KaKtm)  as  Aristotle  calls  them,  N,E.  vi.  13.  i  t,  1 144  a  1  —  14  (cp. 
above  Pol  iv[v[i].  13.  11,  n.  888)^  and  (2)  in  so  far  as  it  already  is  gradually 
acquiring  this  or  that  moral  virtue  or  its  opposite,  as  they  are  concerned 
not  simply  with  actions,  ?rfia£f«,  but  with  emotional  excitements  or  feelings 
(ff<}^,  N.E.  II-  6.  10,  1 106  b  t6  ff.)»  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  growth 
of  moral  *  habit'  may  be  fostered  by  excitement  of  the  feelings,  and  hence 
that  the  real  inference  to  draw  is  this:  *' because  music  can  undoubtedly  call 
forth  feelings,  at  least  in  the  case  of  ecstasy,  it  must  probably,  if  not  neces- 
sarily, be  capable  of  being  employed  to  foster  moral  habits,"  Thus,  according 
to  Aristotle,  emotion  as  a  passive  excitement  belongs  to  the  irrational  soul 
just  so  far  as  the  soul  is  capable  of  receiving,  and  does  receive,  a  character, 
and  can  itself  be  called  *  character*  precisely  as  a  man  of  bad,  or  strong,  or 
brave,  or  just,  or  temperate  character  is  said  to  be  himself  such  a  character. 
Even  love  and  hatred  arc  but  emotions,  and  yet,  as  Aristotle  immediately 
says,  cp.  HH,  {1023,  1044),  all  moral  action  is  based  upon  love  of  good  and 
hatred  of  cviL  Take  such  a  passage  as  D5ring  quotes  from  7?//^/.  11,  9.  i, 
1386  b  12  flf.,  §  5,  b  33  fir.,  to  the  effect  that  certain  emotions  belong  only 
to  a  gond,  and  others  only  to  a  bad  character-*:  the  sitnple  consideration 
that  courage  is  an  emotion  of  the  brave  man  and  fear  of  the  coward 
shows  most  plainly  that  Dtiring^s  explanation  requires  to  be  modihed.  It  fs 
only  in  this  way  that  we  can  understand  why  Aristotle  c,  5  §  18,  cp.  «. 
(1047},  ranks  the  emotions,  e*g.  anger,  among  peculiarities  of  character 
(ij^ijca)  side  by  side  with  the  moral  virtues^  e.g.  meekness,  courage,  temper- 
ance,  and  even  proceeds  to  call  these  peculiarities  of  character  §§  20—22, 
cp.  w,  (1048)  themselves  characters  (?^)j),  whilst  in  other  places,  such  as  c.  7 
§§3 — '^  ^*^^^*  *•  6,  1447  a  27  f.,  cp.  tt,  (10S4X  he  holds  fast  by  the  difficr- 
cncc  so  commonly  recognized  among  the  Greeks  between  emotion  (ira^f), 


1  irmoi  Tii'ff  T(i  i5^  yiv6 fitOat  1340  a  7, 

*  (hi  M  ^'ard  ftiv  rdt  ij^r}  woiol  nvtSt 

tIoj'"  O0KOW  ^TWT  tA  iiOirt  fJup^^tiii^Tai  wpdr- 
TotKTCJ^,   dXXA  rA  '^Btj  ffit^irapaXafL^dvovcri 

*  Kul  dfi^iit  rA  ird07j  {sc.  Affti'  koI  ye* 
^effSLif)  ifdovi  xpn'^'^o^-  [Doring  argues 
thus:  wd&rj  are  in  this  and  other  pas- 
sages ascht^ed  tg  Tfdot^  but  JVic,  Eth,  u. 


5.  1,1 105  b  10,  'KiB%\  Eire  said  to  be  iv  rj 
^vx5,  while  from  A*^!*/.  Jt.  ri.  r,  i^HSh 
30,  wc  gather  thai  ^&oi  (like  ^vx^}  in- 
cludes more  under  it  ihaR  irddj}  only. 
Hence  he  considers  himself  ju.slified  in 
equating  rjOos  with  fi*x^  ApiKTiK^^  anil 
would  explain  Pa/,  v(vni),  5.  16*  1340 
a  6,  as  a  case  where  the  mure  special 
term  fl^of  h  conibirietl  Mith  ihe  more 
general  term  ^wxij.] 
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in  the  sense  of  a  passing  burst  of  feeling,  and  character  {^Bo^)  in  the  sense 
of  a  permanent  moral  state,  which  is  the  fixed  and  standing  temperament 
of  each  man,  composed  of  the  various  moral  virtues  and  vices  specially  be- 
longing to  that  particular  individual  Ddring  p.  156  £  from  his  own  line  of 
thought  finds  this  strange  and  cannot  refrain  from  attempting  to  whittle 
away  the  meaning  by  forced  ingenuity.  Even  at  the  end  of  §  21,  cp.  «. 
(1052),  an  artist  'full  of  character'  {^Oikos)  does  not  mean  a  sculptor  or 
painter  who  depicts  emotions,  but  one  who  depicts  characters  in  this  nar- 
rower sense,  who  indeed,  to  speak  still  more  accurately,  represents  noUe 
characters,  no  matter  whether  in  a  state  of  emotion  or  free  from  emotion. 
Even  the  separate  moral  virtues  are  called  'characters*  Nic.  Rth,  vi.  13.  i, 
1 144  b  4,  or  as  we  should  say  'qualities  of  character.'  The  expression  nw 
YTfpl  r^v  V^x*?"  4^^ovff  ira^ff  'an  emotion  of  the  character  of  the  sour=o  wiurxn 
TO  ircpt  rj\¥  ^vx^y  ^^r,  suggests  the  radical  meaning  of  ird^r  *  suffering.' 
SUSEM.  (1048) 
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Ancient  Greer  Music  :  Modes,  Rhythms, 

Musical  Instruments,  Scales: 

Notes  1054,  1056,  1078,  1099. 

Modes. 

Iv  %k  rotf  |UXco*iV  a^fTotf  fan  |fc4it(}iaTa  twv  i|0«v  (xal  rovr'  krrX  ^vtp^y  cil^ 
^dp  r\  r»v  ap|M»vu0V  8U(rTT|KC  ^^is,  amttc  cLxo^vTas  AXXms  StarCOco^cu  xal  |li^  t^ 
avr&v  lx<^^  Tp6irov  trp&s  Mjm^  avrwv,  dXXd  trp&s  |Uv  hfUL%  ^SvprtKcrripMS  koI 
<rwc<rrqK^»s  |fcaXXov,  otov  trp&s  ti)v  fiitoXvSiarl  KaXov|jivtprf  trp^  8^  rds  |&aXaK»- 
WpMS  n^v  Sidvotav,  otov  trp^  rds  dvci|Uveis,  fUo-os  8i  xal  Ka0ca<n)K^c0s  |uiXio-Ta 
irp6s  irlpav,  otov  Sokci  irouCv  1)  SMpurrl  |ji6vi|  r»v  dp|&ovu«v,  MovorioflrrtKO^  8'  ij 
+pvYurT( )c.  5  §§21,22,  1340  a  38— b  5. 

"Melodies,  on  the  other  hand,  give  us  substantive  imitations  of  character. 
This  is  manifest.  The  temper  of  the  several  musical  modes  is  so  essentially 
distinct  that  the  hearers  are  aflfected  with  a  corresponding  variety  of  mood. 
Some,  such  as  the  semi-Lydian,  tend  to  wrap  the  spirit  in  grief  and  gloom; 
others,  the  luxurious  relaxed  modes,  touch  it  to  a  softer  ease ;  the  Dorian 
seems  alone  in  producing  a  sober  and  sedate  frame  of  mind ;  the  Phrygian 
kindles  enthusiasm."* 

We  feel  a  similar  difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  the 
major  and  minor  keys,  the  only  two  species  of  keys  we  possess,  which 
differ  from  each  other  in  having  a  major  and  minor  third  respectively.  In 
the  scale  without  signature  we  take  as  key-notes  only  A  (la)  and  C  (ut)*,  and 

[*  This  version  is  largely  indebted  to  Prof.  Jebb:  see  Translations  p.  m.] 
l^  Do  is  often  used  instead  of  «/.] 
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so  obtain  A  minor  and  C  major  scales.  But  the  Greeks  must  have  taken 
every  other  note  of  the  octave  in  turn  for  key-note ;  so  that  they  obtained 
seven  Modes,  i.e.  'Harmonies'  (apuovlai),  or  'Species  of  Octaves'  (cTdi;  t«»u 
Tov  dm  7ravS»)\  as  they  were  called  by  the  school  of  Aristoxenus  and  by 
Ptolemy : — 

(i)  BC  D  EF  G  a  b^,  Mixolydian; 

(2)  C  D  EF  G  a  bc^,  Lydian; 

(3)  D  EF  G  a  be  d    ,  Phrygian; 

(4)  EF  G  a  be   d  e   ,  Dorian ; 

(5)  F  G  a  be  d    ef    ,  Hypolydian; 

(6)  G  a  be  d   ef  g     ,  Ionian; 

(7)  A  BC  D  EF  G  a,  Aeolian. 

The  Aeolian  Mode  was  by  later  writers  on  the  theory  of  music  called 
Hypodorian  (Heracleid.  apud  Ath.  xiv.  624  e),  and  what  they  called  Hypo- 
phrygian  was  to  all  appearance  the  same  as  Ionian.  In  this  way  there  only 
remain  three  distinct  names  of  Modes,  Dorian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  and  the 
Modes  similarly  designated  Hypodorian,  Hypolydian,  Hypophrygian  stand 
in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  former  three ;  the  Hypodorian  and  the 
Dorian,  the  Hypolydian  and  the  Lydian,  the  Hypophrygian  and  the  Phrygian 
Modes  are  respectively  the  same,  only  with  this  difference  that  in  each  case 
a  melody  in  the  first  named  mode  ends  on  the  key-note  (tonic)  whilst  in  the 
last  named  it  ends  on  the  fifth  (dominant).  The  first  way  of  ending  is  usual 
with  us,  the  latter  an  unusual  exception,  but  among  the  Greeks  on  the 
contrary  the  latter  was  the  normal  ending,  the  former  being  considered 
subsidiary  as  is  shown  by  the  "hypo-,"  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
Lydian  Mode,  though  it  closely  resembles  our  Major,  yet  by  no  means 
coincides  with  it.  Lastly,  the  Mixolydian  Mode  according  to  Westphal*  and 
Gevaerl*  was  a  Phrygian  or  Ionian  ending  on  the  third,  and  corresponding 
to  it  there  was  also  a  'high-strung'  Lydian,  a  second  mode  in  A  besides 
the  Aeolian.  We  are  not  told  whether  the  Dorian  or  Aeolian  Mode  was 
also  modified  in  this  way,  which  would  have  given  rise  to  a  second  mode  in 
C;  Westphal  thinks  it  possible  that  a  Boeotian  Mode  mentioned  in  the 
scholia  on  Aristoph.  Eg,  985  may  be  the  one  in  question.  Compositions  of 
this  kind  must  at  any  rate  have  been  produced  very  seldom.  The  terms 
high-strung  {(rvvrovoi)  and  low-pitched  (avfi/xcVai)  are  only  applied  to  the 
Lydian  and  Ionian,  and  if  this  is  all  correct,  neither  Hypolydian  nor  Mixo- 
lydian can  have  been  the  original  designations  for  the  modes  of  those  names, 

^  Also  called  r^oit  but  improperly  so,  for  an  interval  of  a  semitone  they  are 

because  that  is  the  word  used  for  trans-  closer  together, 

position-scales.    [The  word  specifs  itself  ^  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 

is    used    in    Diet,    of  Antiquities,   Art.  *  Gr,  A fetrii  first  edition  il.  i,  p.  ^^2  ff»t 

*  Music,*  for  ipfiovla  or   eldot  tuv   toO  second  edition  I.    p.  266  ff.,  GescA,  der 

did   iraaQv:    for   rdvoi  the    writer   uses  alten  und  mittelaiterOchin  Musik  {BrtsXsM 

*key.'    As  to  *key-note'  see  n.  p.  637  f.]  1865)  p.  21  ff.,  167  ff. 

2  Where  the  interval  is  a  full  tone,  the  '  Histoire  et  tfUoru  dc  la  musiqtu  de 

letters  have  been  placed  further  apart;  t antiquiU {fj^tit  1875)  I.  p.  146. 
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but  the  first  must  have  been  called  low-pitched  Lydian,  the  second  high- 
pitched  Ionian,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  latter  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Ionic  Mode  would  be  low-pitched  Ionian,  although  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  Lydian  the  names  high  Phrygian  and  low  Phrygian  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  applied  to  these  two  modes.  The  number  of  modes  will  thus 
be  raised  from  seven  to  eight  at  least,  and  a  further  one  must  be  added, 
a  third  mode  in  A,  the  Locrian  (Pseudo-Eucl.  Harm,  p.  i8,  Bacch.  p.  19, 
Gaudent.  p.  20  Meib.)i  which  was  invented  by  Xenocritus  of  Locri  (Callim. 
in  Schol.  Pind.  OL  XL  117)  about  the  time  of  Thaletas  (see  «.  419),  com- 
monly employed  in  the  time  of  Simonides  and  Pindar,  but  afterwards  fell  out 
of  use  (Heracleid.  in  Ath.  xiv.  625  e).  As  Gaudentius  expressly  states  that 
the  seventh  species  of  octave  admitted  of  a  twofold  division,  according  as 
either  the  fifth  (as  is  the  case  with  the  Aeolian  or  Hypodorian  Mode)  or  the 
fourth  is  to  be  taken  for  the  closing  note,  no  doubt  this  second  case  repre- 
sents the  Locrian  Mode.  To  the  question,  why  the  Mixolydian  received 
that  name,  though  it  is  a  species  of  the  Phrygian,  Gevaert  replies  p.  188  ff, 
that,  as  the  ancients  observed  (Plut  De  Mus,  16,  1136  £),  it  was  the 
counterpart  of  the  low-pitched  Lydian,  since  the  sequence  of  intervals  in  the 
one  is  exactly  contrary  to  that  in  the  other,  the  Mixolydian  scale  having  a 
sequence  of  a  half  tone,  two  whole  tones,  a  half  tone  and  three  whole  tones 
descending,  the  Hypolydian  the  same  sequence  in  ascending  : 

b,     Mixolydian  (ascending) 
CB,  Mixolydian  (descending) 
ef,    Hypolydian  (ascending), 

and  moreover,  because  in  these  two  modes  alone  only  a  single  division  into 
the  fourth  and  fifth  is  possible  in  the  ascending  scale,  viz.,  in  the  Mixolydian 
into  the  fourth  and  fifth,  in  the  Hypolydian  reversely  into  the  fifth  and 
fourth,  because  in  the  former  the  first  fifth,  ascending  B  to  F,  is  diminished, 
and  in  the  latter  the  first  fourth,  F  to  b,  is  augmented : 

Fourth  Fifth 

I    I 


BC  D 

EF  G 

A 

b      A 

G     FE 

D 

F     G 

a      be 

d 

BC  D  EF  G  A  b,  Mixolydian ; 


diminished  Fifth 

Fifth         Fourth 


F  G  a  be  d  cf,  Hypolydian ; 

augmented  Fourth 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Mixolydian  Mode  ends  the  melodv 
with  the  third,  in  common  (not  indeed  with  the  low-pitched  Lydian,  but)  with 
the  *  highly  strung'  Lydian,  and  this,  says  Gevaert,  appears  to  have  been  die 
really  decisive  analogy  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  for  Plato  {Rep.  m.  308  E- 
says  both  these  keys  convey  an  impression  of  wailing  and  lamentation! 
Lastly  in  regard  to  the  terms  o-vvrowi  'highly  strung'  and  dyct/xci/ac  'relaxed,' 
which  in  strictness  can  only  mean  raised  and  lowered  in  pitch  (since  the 
tightening  of  the  string  produces  a  higher  note),  Gevaert  (p.  175)  proposes  to 
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explain  them  by  saying  that  the  high-pitched  Lydtan  and  the  high-pitched 
Ionian  or  Mixolydian  melodies  seem  to  have  principally  employed  the 
higher  part  of  their  compass  and  to  have  gone  in  this  direction  beyond  their 
proper  octave.  In  the  case  of  the  low-pitched  modes,  the  Hypolydian  and 
loniani  the  opposite  would  have  to  be  proved,  and  Gevaert  might  have 
supported  his  theory  by  the  statement  made  in  c,  7  §  13  f,  though  not  by 
Aristotle  (see  «.  1113),  that  men  advanced  in  life  could  not  manage  the  high- 
strung  keys,  but  found  the  low-pitched  ones  naturally  more  suitable  to  them. 
But  putting  aside  the  Locdan  Mode  and  the  points  in  this  explanation  most 
liable  to  be  disputed^  viz.— whether  the  Hypolydian  and  low-pitched  Lydian 
Modes,  the  Hypophrygian  or  Ionian  and  the  low-pitched  Ionian ^  the  Mixo- 
lydian  and  the  high-pitched  Ionian  are  in  each  case  one  and  the  same^  and 
whether  the  last  together  with  the  high-pitched  Lydian  Mode  really  diflfered 


*  That  this  cannot  hnvc  been  the  case 
will  be  seen  below*  Still  less  can  1  agree 
in  the  views  of  another  exiiert  who  has 
investigated  this  subjectt  C.  v,  Jan  Die 
TonarSen  ini  PLiion  im  dritUn  Buck  dcr 
Republik,  Jnhrb.  fur  PkiloL  xcv.  1867, 
p.  815  sqq.  According  to  him  the  high- 
strung  and  lovk'-pitched  Lydian  are  con* 
sidercJ  to  be  the  two  sukiivisions  of  the 
Lydian  as  distingnished  from  the  Hypo- 
lydian, just  as  the  high-strung  and  low* 
pitched  Ionian  are  subdivisions  of  the 
Ionian.  Jan  thinks  that  to  obtain  an 
Aeolian  octave  from  the  fundamental 
Dorian  octave,  ef  g  a  be  d  e,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  tune  the  second  string 
(TflptrtrdTT^}  half  a  tone  higher  (fj);  to 
obtain  a  Phrjgian  it  would  be  necessary 
also  to  tune  the  sixth  half  a  tone  higher 
(cj) ;  for  a  Lydian  you  might  eittier  raise 
four  strings  (fjf^  g^'  ^t-*  ^%^  °^  lower 
three  (ev,   at^,  W)\    and  ft>r  an   Ionian 


there  was  a  similar  choice  between  raising 
three  (fj,  gj,  cjj)  or  lowering  four  strings 

(e^t  at?,  \P,  ^\.  A  double  method  was 
similariy  possible  for  obtaining  a  Mixo- 
lydian  scalct  either  by  raising  six  notes 
(eJt,   fj,  gj,  aj,  cjf,  dj)  or  lowering  b 

(Trapdi^frof)  to  W^  but  only  the  first  was 
called  Mixolydian,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
cided how  this  came  about.  The  Hypo- 
lytiian,  he  thinks,  could  he  derived  in 
Ijoth  wajs»  but  had  originally  no  sjiecial 
name,  because  it  was  not  re*tlily  capable 
of  practical  emplo^inent  owing  to  the 
augmented  fourth  f  b.  (In  this  assertion 
Jan  has  omitted  to  consider  the  fact  that 
this  mfxie  occurs  frequently  in  the  eccle- 
siastical music  of  the  middle  ages,  also  in 
a  Swedish  national  air  still  current  at  the 
present  day,  indeed  Beethoven  has  com- 
posed  a  Canzonetta  in  this  mode;  see 
Gevaert,  pp,  157  f,,  171,  175.) 


Mixolydian  E](    F$     G$  Af 

[Low  Hypolydian  E  F^f     Gff  AJ 

High-pitched  Lydian     E  FJ     Cj       A 

It i^h- pitched  Ionian       E  FJ     GJ       A 

Phrygian  F.  FJG  A 

Aeolian  E  FgG  A 

Dorian  E  F       G  -^         k 

[High  Mixolydian        ,   E  F      G  .A      \\> 

[High  Hypolydian     eP  F       G       A?  B^ 

Low-pitched  Lydian  E^  F       G       A^  H? 

Low -pitched  Ionian  El^  F       G       AP  W 


B  ( 
B  < 
B  ( 
B     ( 

B     C 

BC 

BC 
C 
C 
C 

c 


Db' 


The  reason  why  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced by  this  explanation,  which  has 
been  carefully  thought  out*  may  he 
gathered  from  my  ex[>osilion  generally 
and  the  more  <  let  ailed  account  of  Gevaert, 
the  tmdn  outlines  of  which  I  have  repro- 


duced, with  the  necessary  re^tcrvations 
where  I  could  not  concur-  Still  in  view 
of  the  diflTn^ulty  of  the  suliiect  I  did  not 
wish  to  withhold  Jan's  opinion  from  the 
reader,  [See  further  Jan*s  article  *  Musik * 
in  BaumeiKter's  Dmkmaitr  11.  974 — 983.] 
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from  the  rest  by  ending  on  the  third*,  this  much  is  certain  that  there  arc  only 
three  main  distinctive  names,  applied  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Greek 
Modes,  Dorian,  Phrygian  and  Lydian,  and  that  we  must  consequently 
assume  only  three  fundamental  Modes  corresponding  to  them,  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  Hypodorian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypolydian  re- 
spectively being  no  doubt  that  discovered  by  Westphal  and  stated  above. 
With  this  explanation  best  agrees  the  fact  that  originally  Hypodorian  was 
called  *  Aeolian'  and  Hypophrygian  'Ionian.'  For  we  must  credit  Plato's 
statement  {Loch,  i88  d),  that  the  Dorian  Mode  was  the  only  original  and 
national  one,  if  we  include  under  this  name  the  Aeolian  Mode,  which  Plato 
Repub,  Lc.  omits  to  enumerate  among  the  modes,  because  no  doubt  he  re- 
gards it  as  forming  one  and  the  same  mode  with  the  Dorian.  It  is  very 
characteristic  that,  on  this  supposition,  the  original  key  of  the  Greeks  was 
a  sort  of  Minor  differing  from  our  Minor  in  not  having  the  sixth  and 
seventh  sharpened  in  the  ascending  scale : 

A  BC  D  EF       G      a= Aeolian; 

A  BC  D  E    Fj{     GJ{a=our  Aminor; 

whilst  in  the  descending  scale  the  modem  Minor  agrees  entirely  with  the 
Aeolian.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  description  given  by  the  ancients 
of  the  simple,  calm,  and  manly  character  iJi&oi)  of  the  Dorian  Mode  which, 
ending  as  it  does  on  the  fifth,  would  be  least  suitable  for  modem  polyphonous 
music  though  it  really  furnishes  the  clearest  and  most  distinctive  harmonic 
relations,  whilst  the  Aeolian  as  a  Minor  and  the  Lydian  as  a  Major 
approach  most  closely  to  the  spirit  of  modem  music.  This  is  also  shown 
in  the  attempts  of  the  ancients  to  describe  the  different  impressions  con- 
veyed by  the  Aeolian  and  the  Dorian.  The  Locrian  too  was  of  course  a 
Minor.  In  addition  to  the  original  Dorian  and  Aeolian  Modes  of  the  Greeks 
two  new  ones  were  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  the  Phrygian  or  Ionian  and 
the  Lydian,  in  company  with  the  wind  instruments  which  had  their  origin 
there  (see  nn.  1042,  1078)2.  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  Phr>'gian 
was  also  called  the  Ionian  after  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  who  first  adopted 
it,  and  that  then  the  two  names  were  used  to  distinguish  the  principal  Mode 
and  the  subordinate  Mode.  These  two  new  apfxoviai,  the  Phr>'gian  and 
Lydian,  were  of  the  nature  of  our  Major  Keys,  the  latter  an  augmented 
Major,  so  to  speak,  the  former  an  undeveloped  Major :  the  latter  had  a  flat 
too  few  or  a  sharp  too  many,  the  former  exactly  the  opposite ;  the  Lydian 
had  an  augmented  or  tritone  fourth,  the  Phrygian  a  diminished  seventh  : 

F  G  a     be  d  ef  =  Hypolydian; 

F  G  abt^  c  d  ef  =F  Major; 

G  a     be  d  ef       g  =  Ionian  (Hypophrygian) ; 

G  a     be  d  e  fffg   =G  Major. 

1  [See  fw/c  on  p.  637  f.]  chord  ef  g  a.     See  Helmholtz  /^Jtr^  der 

'  We  hear  even  of  a  Phrygian  tetra-  Tonevipfindungcn   p.    405   [Eng.    ir.    b? 

chord,  d  ef  g,  and  a  Lydian  tetrachord,  A.  J.  Ellis].                                              *      ' 

c  d  ef,  side  by  side  with  the  Dorian  tetra- 
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Dorian  Group  (minor  with  no  leading-note). 


j     J     J'J 


ICZ 


t 


Sve  hnver,  \  I 

(Aeolian   ?  Boeotian  Dorian  {jsc,  final  note  of  melody). 

|Hypodor. 

Modem  A  minor. 

J  J  J  JffJ  tfJ^hJ  qj  J  J-J__U-^ 


Phrygian  Group  (major  with  diminished  seventh). 


j; »  j    J    J   J   ^J  »^  ^  aJ  J  J  J 


«.'     %ve  lower.  I  I 

^oXapa  *Ia<rr/         |  Phryg 

Hypophrg.       trvvrovot  'loor* 
Mixolyd. 


i 


Modern  G  major. 


^ 


J  J  J  >^^ 


Lydian  Group  (major  with  tritone  fourth). 


M 


1^  ■iJ^''^J.i^ 


is; 


IS 


fJ     Sve  lower.  I  T 

XoXapa  AvdiOTi  (n/vrovoXvdMrri  Lydian 
Hypolyd. 

Modern  F  major. 


i 


ict 


^-J-J-^Ll 


There  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  impressions  which  these  groups 
convey.  Moreover  the  Lydian  melodies  conform  to  the  natural  or  authentic 
order,  in  which  the  final  note  is  the  lowest,  the  Phrygian  to  the  so-called 
oblique  or  plagal  order,  in  which  the  melody  rises  about  as  high  above  its 
final  note  as  it  descends  below  it,  so  that  the  final  note  is  about  in  the  middle 
of  its  compass.  This  explains  the  ecstatic  and  rapturous  feeling  (for  which 
vqQo^  is  a  more  correct  expression  than  ^Oo^)  which  the  Phrygian  melodies 
inspired  in  the  ancients.  Our  'major  mode^  is  a  development  out  of  these 
two  ancient  modes  as  the  proper  mean  between  them.  The  Mixolydian 
Mode  was  first  invented  by  Sappho,  about  600B.C.  (Aristox.  in  Plut  De 
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Musica  16,  11360  sq.)  and  was  tbeorctically  developed  much  later  by 
Pythocleides  of  Ccos»  a  musician  living  at  Athens  (Aristox.  /^/V/.),  or  ac- 
cording to  another  more  detailed  account  (Lysis  ibid.^  by  another  mtisician 
of  somewhat  later  date  Lam  prod  us  of  Athens,  who  like  Pindar  was  a  pupil 
of  Agathocles  (SchoL  Pkt.  Aicib.  i,  Ii8c).  The  invention  of  the  low- 
pitched  Lydian  was  ascribed  to  the  Athenian  Damon^  a  contemporary  of 
Pericles  and  Socrates,  see  n,  (1055)  (Flut.  ibid.  1136E).  Aristotle  designates 
the  low-pitched  modes  as  relaxed  and  effeminate,  similarly  Plato  A**/.  Lc 
speaks  of  them  as  efifeminate  and  intoxicating,  which  no  doubt  is  rightly 
explained  c.  7  §  11  (see  n,  1113)  to  refer,  not  to  the  exciting,  but  to  the 
soothing  and  weakening  effects  of  intoxication.  In  c.  7  §  4  Aristotle  men* 
tions  with  approval  a  division  of  all  the  musical  Modes  into  HBu^ai^  cthicaV 
'n^wfTiKal  (Modes  of  action  =  scenic  ?)  and  iv^QM^tawrmoXy  ecstatic ;  and  allows 
the  young  for  educational  purposes  to  be  instructed  in  those  only  of  the 
first  class.  Here  Gevaert  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  assigning  all  those 
which  end  on  the  dominant^  i.e.  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  to  the  first  class 
*  ethical';  all  those  which  end  on  the  tonic,  le.  Hypodorian  (Aeolian), 
Hypolydian  (low-pitched  Lydian)  and  Hypophrygian  (Ionian  or  low-pitched 
Ionian),  to  the  second  class  (7rfM**rn«at) ;  and  all  those  ending  on  the  third,  Le. 
the  two  mournful  and  high-pitched  modes,  Mixolydian  (highly  strung  Ionian) 
and  highly  strung  Lydian,  to  the  third  class  *  ecstatic*  He  is  only  right  as 
regards  the  third  class.  But  if  the  Boeotian  was  a  Dorian  Mode  ending  on 
a  third,  they  might  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  the  same  would  hold  good 
of  the  Locrian.  Gevaert  has  been  misled  by  the  fact  that  Plato  assigns  a 
prominent  place  to  the  Phrygian  only  along  with  the  Dorian,  and  yet 
according  to  his  description  of  the  Phr>^gian  {Rep.  399  A  fT)  as  impetuous  and 
warlike,  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  second  class.  But  Gevaert 
strangely  forgets  that  Aristotle  c,  7  §  g  f.  (see  n.  1107)  strongly  disputes 
Plato's  assertion,  and  designates  the  Phrygian  Mode  as  ecstatic  above  all 
others,  putting  it  at  the  head  of  the  third  class.  There  would  then  be  joined 
to  it  the  two  other  *  high-strung'  modes  of  a  mournful  character,  inasmuch 
as  all  painful  emotions  imply  something  ecstatic,  somethmg  carrying  men  oat 
of  themselves  (cp.  ntu  1047^  1072,  1084,  1089,  1095,  1096,  iloi).  In  Problems 
XIX.  48  no  doubt  the  Hypophrygian  has  the  same  adjective  jspvlktulo^  applied 
to  it  which  is  used  of  the  second  class  of  Modes  here^  but  not  so  the 
Hypodorian;  on  the  contrary  it  is  called  majestic  and  calm  (i^^ac  t^ 
fuyaXofwpenis  Koi  trrafrtfioi').  It  is  simply  an  afterthought  to  class  both  to- 
gether as  irpaKTttca,  but  even  then  only  in  opposition  to  the  Phrygian  Mode 
which  is  there  also  said  to  be  ecstatic  and  full  of  Bacchic  frenzy-  as  the 
expression  of  passive  emotions ^  The  Hypodorian  or  Aeolian  Mode  must 
undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  first  class,  although  it  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  to  the  second,  and  the  Hypophrygian  ought  certainly  to  be  p«t 


*  Tj  [vTro]tppvyitnl  (iv&QvfftacrtKT}  yap  Kal 

n.*.itorA  8i  ri^i'  vwodtMffHffri  Kal  ifwo^pvyiffrl 
TrpdTTQfietf.     The  inscrlion  ot  fidXiffra  ^i 


ij  fH^XvStrri  (from  Gaza)  before  tear  A.  pUw 
oiSi^p  as  recommended  by  Gevaert,  appcjirs 
lo  me  quite  a  mistake,    Cp.  p»  607, 
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with  the  secondj  were  it  not  for  the  statement  both  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
that  the  low-pitched  keys  are  relaxed,  effeminate  and  drowsy.  There  arc 
only  two  possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty:  either  the  author  of  this  problem 
had  a  ditTerent  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Hypophrygian  from  that  of 
Plato  and  AristollCj  or  else  the  Hypophr>'giaa  and  low-pitched  Ionian  arc 
not  the  same  Mode.  It  is  quite  evident  that  drowsy  and  effeminate  modes 
cannot  be  classed  with  those  which  inspire  a  bacchic  frenzy.  They  can  only 
come  among  those  representative  of  character,  if^wcat,  not  in  the  position  of 
the  highest  of  those  modes  such  as  the  Dorian  and  Aeolian^  but  as  con- 
stituting a  transition  to  the  ecstatic.  In  this  way  the  Lydian  only  would 
remain  in  the  second  class,  but  c.  7  §  1 5  it  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
all  other  modes,  and  would  api>ear  from  the  description  given  to  belong 
to  the  first  class.  Stilt  this  passage,  which  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
Aristotle^s  pen,  is  so  strange  in  other  respects  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into 
account,  see  //.  (1113)*  Much  more  weight  attaches  to  the  circumstance 
that  Aristotle  evidently  (see  nn.  1088,  1096)  assumes  more  than  one  mode 
of  the  second  class,  and  this  compels  us  to  decide  that  the  Hypophr^'gian 
or  Ionian  must  really  be  a  different  mode  from  the  low-pitched  Ionian,  and 
consequently  that  the  low-pitched  Lydian  is  unlikely  to  hare  been  the  same 
as  the  Plypolydian,  so  that  this  point  remains  quite  obscured  Of  course 
the  Lydian  Mode  was  also  employed  for  mournful  instrumental  pieces 
upon  the  flute  (see  w.  1043),  and  in  Tragedy  was  frequently  adopted  in  the 
Ko^/Aot,  dialogues  of  lamentation  between  the  leader  of  the  chorus  and 
actors  (Cratin.  in  Ath.  xiv.  638  £};  for  the  latter  purpose  however  the  Dorian 
Mode  was  used  in  older  times  (Plut*  Dc  Muska  17,  1136  F)^  and  it  is  very 
characteristic  that  Pindar  in  his  odes  appears  to  have  employed  only  the 
Lydian  Mode  besides  the  Dorian  and  AeoHan*  It  is  very  interesting  to 
notice  the  fact  shown  by  vr(iv),  3.  4  (cp.  n,  1159)  that  even  among  the 
ancients  some  theoretical  musicians  rightly  perceived  that  the  three  funda- 
mental modes  might  be  reduced  to  two»  which  we  call  Major  and  Minor. 
For  those  who,  as  is  stated  in  that  passage,  only  recognized  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  as  fundamental  ap^oWat,  like  the  modems,  put  all  other  diflferences 
into  the  background,  and  rested  the  main  distinction  entirely  upon  the 
minor  or  major  third.  In  this  way  they  might  just  as  well  have  put 
Lydian  for  Phrygian,  or  better  might  have  combined  the  words  into  Lydo- 
Phr>'gian.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  modes  passed  to  the  Romans, 
and  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  music  of  all  European  nations  until 
after  the  Reformation :  they  are  still  well  represented  in  the  older  protestant 
hymn  tunes  and  survive  in  Celtic,  Swedish,  Slavonic,  and  Flemish  national 
airs.  Even  in  the  older  periods  of  modern  music  we  continue  to  find  an 
excess  of  the  Minor  over  the  Major,  followed  later  on  by  a  balance  between 
them.    SusEM.  (1054) 


*  The  explanations  given  by  Susemih! 
yahrkf,  PkiL  XCV.  1867,  p.  131  require 


considerable  modification  in  accordance 
with  the  forgoing* 
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Musical  Rhyihms. 

|M&Tfpov  ot  8^  Kivi|TVK6v,  Kttl  ToirTwv  ot  |Uv  ^frrtKorrlpas  Ix^^*^^  ''^^  icivif«rfis  ot  tt 
iXiv6cpuM^Nit.    v(viii)  c.  5  §  23,  1340  b  7—10. 

The  Greeks  had  three  kinds  of  time  or  metre :  (i)  even  or  dactylic  time, 
in  which  the  two  parts  of  the  metre  are  of  even  length,  (2)  double  or  iambic 
time,  in  which  the  prominent  beat,  arsis,  is  twice  as  long  as  the  secondary, 
thesis,  and  (3)  one-and-a-half  or  paeonian  time,  in  which  the  arsis  as  com- 
pared with  the  thesis  is  in  the  proportion  of  i\  :  i.  The  dactylic  time, 
corresponding  to  our  conmion  time,  conveys  a  quiet  settled  feeling;  the 
iambic  corresponding  to  our  triple  time,  and  still  more  the  paeonian,  a  time 
of  fiwt  beats  which  seldom  occurs  in  our  modem  music,  give  an  impression 

of  unrest.     The  Ionic  measure  ^  ^  — , ^  was  considered   specially 

wanting  in  nobility,  loose  and  effeminate  (Arist.  Quint,  p.  yj  Meib.,  Demetr. 
De  eloc,  §  189,  Metr,  Ambros.  p.  9  Keil,  p.  262  Nauck,  Mar.  Vict.  II.  8.  7, 
p.  122  Gaisf.  p.  90,  19  sq.  Keil,  SchoL  A  Heph.  p.  190  Westph.,  Dionys. 
Halic.  De  Demosth,  vi  admirabili  p.  1093).  The  Ionic  monopody,  dipody, 
and  tripody  correspond  to  our  |,  J,  J  time.  Cp.  Westphal  Afeirik  2  ed.  L 
p.  534  ff.  SUSEM.  (1066)  See  now  the  third  edition  of  Westphal*s  work, 
Griechische  Rhythmik  (1885),  p.  99  ff.  esp.  p.  156,  Aristoxenus  i.  p.  35  ff. 
An  example  of  (3)  is  the  Delphian  hymn  to  Apollo  in  \  time. 


Musical  Instruments:  Harps,  ktc. 

otov  irr|KT£S€s  Kal  pdppiroi  Kal  rd  irp6s  iqSovi^v  cnivrcCvovra  rots  aKoiM>v(n  t«v 
XjH0}Uv(ov,  lnTd-ywva  Kal  rpC-yoiva  Kal  o-a^pvKai.    V(VIIl).  C.  6  §  13,  134 1  a  40 b  1. 

None  of  these  stringed  instruments  were  of  Greek  origm,  and  Aristoxenus 
(in  Athen.  IV.  182  F)  speaks  of  the  (poivtKes,  Tr^rr/Sff,  /xayddider,  o-o/A^vicat, 
rpiytovay  xXo/^ia/x/Soi,  (TKivBayl^oi,  and  ivptdxopdai  as  uncommon  {€K<f>v\a).  The 
mjKTU  was  a  Lydian  harp  (Hdt.  I.  17,  Pind.  Fr,  102  in  Athen.  xiv.  635  D, 
Soph.  Fr.  375,  ilf/if.  635  c  and  I  v.  183  E,  Telestes  Fr.  5,  tfii'if.  xiv.  625  f)  of 
high  register  (Telest.  /.  c,  cp.  Pind.  /.  c).  The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
Sappho  Fr.  122;  then  it  is  mentioned  by  Anacreon  Fr.  17,  22,  by  Plato 
Repub.  III.  399  c  as  being  many-stringed,  but  apparently  by  Sopater,  the 
composer  of  parodies,  in  Ath.  IV.  183  B  as  a  two-stringed  instrument.     Like 
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the  magadis,  it  was  played  with  the  fmgers  without  a  pkctnim  (Aristox.  in 
Athen.  xiv.  635  b).  Menaechmus  asserts  in  Ath.  635  11,  e  ihat  Sappho  was 
the  first  to  use^  the  instrument,  stating  that  he  follows  Aristoxenus  in  re- 
garding it  as  the  same  as  the  magadis,  whilst  others  rightly  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  ^dyaSir  and  the  mjcrif  (Ath.  636  A  fl).  In  all  proba* 
bility  the  explanation  of  this  inconsistency  must  be  sought  with  Jan  in  the 
fact  that  the  ^a-yuStp  seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  the  jnjKris,  At 
any  rate  the  ^ayaSts  also  is  termed  Lydiaii  by  Didymus  in  Ath.  634  F  and 
perhaps  before  him  by  Anacreon  (ibid.  /^r.  18),  and  the  latter  calls  the 
«TjmV  {Fr.  17)  and  the  fiayadis  {Fr.  i8  in  Ath.  634  c,  635  c)  his  instrument, 
assigning  to  it  twenty  strings,  a  round  number,  as  Posidonius  thinks  (iMd. 
634  C^  d),  instead  of  twenty-one.  But  from  the  account  of  Aristoxenus 
{ibiit  635  b),  who  quotes  Pindar  /.  c,  in  his  favour,  it  appears  that  one-half  of 
the  strings  gave  the  same  notes  as  the  other  halfj  but  in  a  higher  octave, 
and  that  the  instrument  was  used  in  accompanying  antiphonal  singing  of 
men  and  boys,  requiring  therefore  that  it  should  be  played  with  both  hands, 
the  one  striking  the  higher,  the  other  the  deeper  notes.  When  Telestes 
{Fr,  4  in  Ath.  637  a)  apparently  describes  the  p,ayahk^  as  five-stringed^  we 
must  probably  assume  with  Jan  that  he  really  means  five  tetrachords,  that 
is  to  say  twenty  strings,  and  in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  Sopater  /,  c, 
we  must  suppose  that  the  TnjicTlr  had,  not  two  strings,  but  two  separate 
tetrachords,  and  therefore  eight  strings  or  a  full  octave.  Phillis  however 
{iiiid.  636  f)  says  the  Tny^rk  and  ixayabi^  (which  he  distinguishes  from  one 
another),  the  aa^^viai,  to^iJicij,  rpiytavov  and  xXr^laji^oi,  had  all  of  them  nine 
strings.  According  to  Euphorion  (in  Ath.  iv.  182  F,  xiv.  435  a)  the  ^ciyadti 
— or  rather  the  <ra^(ivtcr}y  a  modification  of  it  (see  below), — was  most  fre- 
quently used  in  Mitylene ;  and  on  the  assumption  of  its  development  from 
the  wr^KrU  this  fact  entirely  coincides  with  the  mention  of  the  latter  and  its 
employment  by  Sappho,  the  poetess  of  Lesbos.  Yet  the  Spartan  poet  and 
composer  Alcman,  himself  a  Lydian  by  birth,  had  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
date  sung  of  putting  aside  the  ^ayafiir  (Fr*  91  in  Ath.  636  f)  and  must  no 
doubt  have  used  the  instrament. 

Similarly  the  ^ap^irov  (neuter),  also  ^p^iroi  (masc.  or  fern.),  was  of 
foreign  or  rather  Lydian  origin.  For  Strabo  X.  471  says  that  all  the  names 
aafi^vKt}^  ^ap^tTotf  iriyicrtV,  £ire  foreign,  and  I'indar  A  c.  designates  the  fiap^irov 
as  an  adaptation  of  the  Lydian  tttiktU.  Like  this,  it  was  a  leading  instru- 
ment in  Lesbos  much  used  by  the  lyric  poets  there.  Pindar  /.r.  ascribes  its 
invention,  or  more  correctly  its  introduction,  to  Terpander.  Horace  {Carm.  i. 
I.  34)  calls  it  "Lesbian'  and  assigns  its  use  to  Alcaeus  {Carm,  \.  34.  5  ff.). 
Sappho  also  mentions  it  and  must  have  used  it  in  her  songs  ;  so  loo  after- 
wards the  Ionian  Anacreon,  a  follower  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  (Euphorion 
in  Athcn.  182  F  =  Sapph-  /*>.  154,  Anacn  Fr,  143).  Critias  calls  the  ^ap^mnf 
Sappho's  favourite  instrument  (in  Ath.  xiiL  600c);    Neanthcs  {Fn  5  in 


1  So  also  Suidas  s.v.  -air^,  where  the  mention  of  the  plcctriiiii  in  ilie  rcccivtil 
text  is  due  to  corruption. 
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Athen.  175  c)  erroneously  ascribes  its  invention  to  Anacreon^.  Jan  (p.  15  £) 
is  then  no  doubt  right  in  recognizing  the  instrument,  with  which  Alcaeus 
and  Sappho  are  represented,  as  the  Barbiton  : 


The  only  particular  difference  between  this  instrument  and  the  Xs^ 
consists  in  the  greater  length  of  the  stringy  and  of  its  entire  structuie^ 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  fact  that  it  was  an  octave  lower  than  the 
mjirris,  as  appears  from  Pindar  Lc,  Thus  it  continued  down  to  about  the 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (R.  A.  vii.  72)  to  be  comparatively  the 
commonest  stringed  instrument  in  Greece  after  the  KiBapa  and  Xvpa,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  them  together  Athen.  182  E  and  Pollux  IV. 
8.  59,  from  the  fact  that  Aristoxenus  (see  p.  632)  does  not  place  it  among  the 
uncommon  instruments,  and  also  from  the  numerous  representations  of  it 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  played  by  means  of  the  plectrum,  if  we  are  to 
rely  upon  No.  59  of  the  so-called  Anacreontea.  Anaxilas  apud  Ath.  183  B 
mentions  only  three  strings,  Plutarch  De  Monarch.  4.  827  a,  and  Theocritus 
XVI.  45,  speak  of  many  strings,  and  Teuffel  correctly  observes  (Pauly*s 
RealencycL  IV.  p.  1289  ;/.)  that  the  number  of  strings  may  have  varied  ven* 
much,  since  we  find  on  vases  figures  of  /3ap/3irot  with  three,  four  and  six 
strings.  The  contrast  which  Aristotle  here  makes  between  /Sap-rot  and 
TTTjicriifs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other  instruments  mentioned  by  him  on 
the  other,  shows  that  the  latter  were  less  in  fashion  than  the  /3dp/3iror  and 
even  than  the  TnjKTit  and  /iayadis.  In  vase  paintings  there  often  occurs  the 
annexed  triangular  instrument,  which  represents  no  doubt  either  a  triande 
or  a  aafifivicrj : — 

*  Cp.  Pseudo-Simonidcs  />>,  184,  Anacreontea  2,  14,  23,  40,  41^  eg. 
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The  Tplyiiivm  or  triangle  is  called  by  Juba  (/>.  73  in  Ath.  175  D)  an 
invention  of  the  Syrians,  that  is  probably  of  the  Assyrians*;  by  Ptolemy 
Htrrm.  III.  7,  p.  248  an  invention  of  the  Egyptians.  Sophocles  I.e.  gives 
it  the  epithet  Phrygian,  and  according  to  another  tragic  poet,  Diogenes  (in 
Ath.  636  A,  see  Nauck  Trag.  Gr.  Fragm.  p.  602  sq.  ed»  2),  it  was  common 
among  the  Lydians,  and  in  Suidas  (s.v,  2/^3 yXA a)  its  origin  was  traced  to  the 
Sibyl.  It  was  triangular  in  form,  as  its  name  imphes,  and  had  a  number  of 
strings  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  ones  at  the  elbow,  the  longer  at  the 
base  (Aclian  apud  Porphyn  on  Ptolem.  p.  216  sq,),  and  it  was  therefore  of 
some  considerable  size  (Diog.  Ix.y  Arist.  Probl,  Xix.  23).  The  tra\x&vmi  was 
likewise  triangular  (Athen.  634  A,  Suidas  s.v.  "l^vtcos)  and,  the  strings  being 
short*  had  a  very  high  register  (Aristid.  QuintiL  p.  101 ,  Athen.  633  f)» 
Euphorion  represents  the  instrument  as  being  an  adaptation  of  the  ^ayahn 
(in  Ath.  63s  A);  the  same  writer  (in  Ath.  633  F  on  the  authority  of  a  work  of 
Pythagoras  upon  the  Red  Sea)  states  that  it  had  four  strings  among  the 
Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  whilst  among  the  Greeks  it  was  many-stringed^ 
according  to  Plato  /x.  The  statement  of  Skamon  in  Athen.  637  B  that  it  was 
invented  by  Sambyx  and  first  used  by  the  Sibyl  does  not  help  us.  Neanthes 
Ic,  says  either  of  the  rplyotvov  or  more  probably  (agreeing  with  Suidas  I.e.  and 
Schol.  in  Aristoph.  T/tesm.  168)  of  the  <ra^/3i/icT/ —which  instrument  is  meant, 
is  not  clear— that  it  was  invented  by  Ibykus,  who  probably  was  in  fact 
the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Greek  music;  but  Juba  {i.c)  attributed  the 
(?)  Xvpoipoivi^  ua^^vKfi^  as  well  as  the  triangle,  to  the  Syrians.  Practically  all 
the  ancients,  agreeing  with  Aristotle,  were  of  opinion  that  the  Tpiyntkov^  and 
more  especially  the  (ra^viaj^f  were  only  suitable  for  loose  songs  and  melodies 
and  persons  of  light  character,  and  this  would  be  in  accord  with  the  first 
adoption  of  the  cra^jSurij  by  I  bykus.  Compare  the  comic  verses  in  Athen.  638  e* 
and  the  phrases  "ballet  girl  and  player  on  the  triangle,"  nji^  uoftorrwijv  r*  kqI 


I  HcHotioruii  AfiA.  iv.  17  speaks  of 
Phoeniciajis,  who  after  playing  the  mfKrh 
indulge  in  wild  Assyrian  dances. 

^  In  Kaibel's  edition  of  Athenaeus  an 
hititus  is  assumed  at  this  place,  175  D, 
between  XvpoipolyiKa  and  tra/i^^tKTjv. 

^  Both   were  introduced    into   Romet 


Dionys.  Hal  /?.  A*  L,  35,  Ath*  183  c, 
Liv-  XXXIX.  6. 

KoKtiffdat 
yvya'itcai  /x<»'^*>*  laft^iictiP  rt  koX  Tpi* 
ymvov. 
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rprgmmirrptm  ^Inrfan  Lixifk,  T.  xm^mxUmi  am,  wm^SfOBmrprnts  Tint.  Amin. 
9, .  v^rm.  'wm§Am»Trpim  w  iHM?Mi  .  Pint.  CldSWL,  35  ,  ■■■■Jl— i  «)«v  ■■ 
woftBimmt  Polvb.  V.  57.  lo  ar.4i  cdiers  TibL  Gracdt.  in.  MacrobL  5alL  n.  10^ 
Arn&a.  IL  42,.  Tliis  expUins  what  Eopolis  meant  by  moitiocLmg  tznn^ 
plajing  '/>.  I  in  Ath.  183  c,  F^  in  his  comedi  of  the  dtarrM,  <iirccted  against 
Aldbiades  and  his  companioosy  who  are  represented  in  the  plaj  as 
cdelivating  indecent  or^^ies  in  honour  of  the  Thradan  goddess  Cotjtto. 
Prrwnnably  soch  instmments  were  introduced  simahancocisbr  with  the  wild 
rites  0^  foreign  deities^  The  r^it  reading  is  therefore  imdoabtedlj  ^ly^mi^ 
and  not  Myl^»c■^  which  I  had  adopted  in  my  larger  edition  from  the  incfica* 
tions  of  the  better  fiamilj  of  manoscripcs.  The  Im^^ai  was  the  instrumcBt 
vatd  by  Archilochos  and  other  older  iambic  poets  in  derlaiming  their  Terses 
when  sung,  the  tAgir^aftfiot  being  used  when  they  were  mdodramaticallj^ 
recited  (Phillis  /^^  cp.  Hesych.  and  Snidas  s.v.  lap^-KiiX  Aristoxencs,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  gives  the  gXti^iaft^os  among  the  annsual  instramests 
Upon  the  whole  question  consult  Bockh  D€  mutr.  PituL  p.  260  fil,  Lobedcr 
Aglaoph4Mmus  p.  1014  fil,  L.  y.  Jan,  De  fidibus  Graecorumt  pp.  15  sq^  26  £, 
Baumeister  DenkmaUr  IIL  p.  1444  fL    SUSEM.  (107T) 

Scales. 

iwi;  fuXwr  rk  y^yrowi  koI  ««fOKfXPiM|>^^  ^1  hit  134^  a  24  f. 

The  '^colour"  of  notes  (xp^l^)  denotes  the  distinction  betwen  the  three 
varieties  of  scale,  or  'genera'  of  octaves,  one  of  which  is  itself  called  the 
chromatic,  the  two  others  being  the  diatonic  and  enharmonic,  and  their  sab* 
divisions.    The  most  simple  form  of  the  diatonic  scale  embraced  aD  the 

notes  of  the  octave  in  their  usual  order  ef  g  a  be  d  e.  Terpander  omitted  c, 
whilst  the  oldest  instrumental  composers  for  the  flute  included  under  the 
name  of  Olympus  (see  Exc.  Ii.)  omitted  d  and  probably  g  (Aristot.  Pro^ 
XIX.  32,  Aristox.  apud  Plut.  De  A/us.  1 1,  33).  The  latter  arrangement  would 
give  the  following  succession  of  intervals : 

e  f  a        be  e 

semitone,  major  third,  tone,  semitone,  major  third ;  and  this  was  the  older 
form  of  the  enharmonic  scale.  Later  on  the  interval  of  a  semitone  was  split 
up  into  two  quarter  tones  (dUait): 

ef*g*  a        bc*d*         e 

.so  that  the  intervals  became:  quarter-tone,  quarter-tone,  major  third,  whok 
tone,  quarter-tone,  quarter-tone,  major  third  ;  and  this  was  the  second  kind  <rf 
enharmonic  scale.  The  diatonic  scale  on  the  other  hand  even  in  its  irregular 
forms  had  no  intervals  either  so  large  or  so  small.  Its  two  regular  varieties 
correspond  to  our  so-called  natural  scale  and  scale  of  even  tempcramenL 

*  The  suggestion,  which  D.  Volkmann  tttiktIs,  rpiyajpovy  and  a-afi^ijKrf  to  Sappho, 

/>  Sitidae  bio^r.  j).  14  makes  a  propos  of  Ibycus,  and  the  Sibyl,  is  based  upon  very 

this  passage,  that  Aristotle  was  the  first  slight  evidence,  as  he  himself  in  part  ad- 

(perhaps  in  tlie   Dialogue   On  Poets)  to  mils, 

attribute  the  original  employment  of  the  *  See  n.  lo  on  the  Poetics  (ed.  Susan-)' 
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In  the  case  of  the  former  there  is  between  f  and  g  rather  more  than  a  whole 
tone  (J),  and  between  g  and  a  rather  less  than  a  whole  tone  d^^),  whilst  in 
the  case  of  the  latter^as  on  our  tempered  pianoforte,  the  inler\'als  of  a  whole 
tone  are  all  equal  Besides  these  the  Greeks  also  had  two  irregular  forms, 
(3)  one  with  an  excessive  whole  tone  (J)  and  a  diminished  whole  tone  (5 J), 
a  tone  being  inserted  in  the  minor  third  B  D  in  the  place  of  the  C  omitted 
by  Terpander,  which  was  separated  from  D  by  the  first,  and  from  B  by  the 
latter  interval,  whilst  at  the  same  time  ia  the  other  minor  third  E  G  the 
intermediate  lone  F  was  likewise  exchanged  for  a  corresponding  inserted 
tone;  the  other  (4)  with  an  excessive  and  a  diminished  whole  tone,  the  latter 
being  inserted  ia  the  major  third  in  the  place  of  the  notes  G  and  1)^  omitted 
in  the  older  I^nharmonic,  that  is  to  say  an  excessive  FJ  and  CJ.  Finally 
the  chromatic  scale  shares  with  the  irregular  forms  of  the  diatonic  the 
omission  of  C,  and  with  the  enharmonic  the  omission  of  G,  and  with  both 
the  compensation  for  these  tones  by  an  insertion,  but  differs  from  both  in 
making  the  greatest  interval  always  more  than  an  excessive  whole  tone,  and 
the  two  other  intervals  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  tone*  The  rcgidar  form  of 
this  class,  which  is  also  employed  in  our  present  chromatic  and  was  older 
than  the  enharmonic  (Plut.  De  A/us.  u,  11 34  f,  20,  1137  E),  has  only  the 
usual  whole  tones  and  semitones  : 

efgt'    abt'b     de 

semitone^  semitone,  minor  third,  semitone,  semitone,  minor  third,  whole  tone. 
The  irregular  forms  have  quarter  tones  and  excessive  minor  thirds  or  ex* 
cessive  quarter  tones  and  half  tones  or  diminished  minor  thirds  etc.  These 
subdivisions  of  the  three  scales  were  called  their  shades  or  nuances  {xpnat)  of 
sound.  It  appears  therefore  from  what  has  been  said  that  what  we  call 
chromatic  and  enhaniionic  in  our  music  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  scales  of  the  Greeks,  The  quarter  tones  are 
something  quite  strange  to  us,  but  the  augmented  whole  tones  we  can 
reproduce^  and  even  the  occasional  attempts  to  work  with  them  in  composi- 
tion have,  since  Beethoven,  succeeded.  The  later  enharmonic  scale  had 
gone  out  of  use  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aristoxenus*  but  he  defends  it 
with  great  spirit  (Flut.  De  Muuia  §§  37 — 39).  On  the  other  hand  the 
chromatic  and  the  irregular  diatonic  were  in  Ptolemy's  time  still  extensively 
used  by  soloists  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  But  for  chorus -singing 
even  among  the  ancients  only  the  regular  diatonic  scale  was  employed. 
The  scales  may  be  defined  generally  to  be  the  different  methods  of  arranging 
the  intervals  between  the  four  tones  of  a  tetrachord  or  the  eight  of  an 
octave.  See  Westphal  Mctr?"  1,  p.  412  AT.,  Gevaert  p.  269  ff.,  also  Helmholtz 
p.  403  ff.  By  unnatural  *  colouring'  Aristotle  probably  means  all  the  kinds 
of  irregular  diatonic  and  chromatic  scales  and  alsoj  differing  in  this  respect 
from  Aristoxenus,  the  later  enharmonic  scale,    SUSEM,  (1099) 

Note. — The  assumption  of  Modes  in  which  the  melody  ended  on  the 
third,  i.e.  the  third  above  the  key-note,  is  beset  with  peculiar  difticulties, 
p.  628  //.  I.     For  if  only  ihc  melody  ended  on  the  third,  while  the  accom- 
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paniment  ended  on  the  key-note,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
chord  of  the  third  was  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  semi-dissonant,  wapa^^mm^ 
like  the  tritone  ?  While  if  Gevaert  is  right  in  supposing  accompaniment  and 
melody  alike  to  end  on  the  third,  then  the  assumed  key-note  is  nol  the  final 
note:  what  data  then  are  left  for  determining  the  key-note  of  an  ancient 
composition  ?  On  p.  625  this  is  taken  to  be  the  viran; ;  compare  now  Th. 
Reinach  in  Bulletin  de  correspondance  helUnique  xvii.  1893,  p.  597  ft  lo 
the  article  MusiC  in  the  Diet  of  Antiquities  (ed.  3)  Mr  D.  B.  Monro  per- 
tinently remarks,  "the  chief  difficulty  is  the  want  of  any  direct  statement 
regarding  the  tonality  of  the  ancient  modes,  or  the  note  in  which  the 
melody  ended."  The  hypothesis,  that  the  /xccn;  of  each  mode  was  its  key- 
note (Grundton,  Tonica),  based  upon  Ar.  ProbL  xix.  20  (cp.  Dio  Chiyi 
68,  7)  and  doubtfully  accepted  by  Helmholtz,  Lehre  der  Tonemp^ndungn 
p.  367  fT.  (cp.  p.  412),  is  only  true,  as  explained  above  p.  625,  of  the  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  and  Lydian  Modes. 

A  protest  against  Westphal's  assumption  of  *  Modes  ending  on  the  thini' 
appeared  in  Allg,  Musik,  Ztg  for  1878  p.  737.  Ultimately  Westphal  with- 
drew his  assumption  in  the  preface,  dated  1890,  of  the  posthumously  issued 
second  volume  of  his  Aristoxenos*  Melik  und  Rhythtnik  (Leipzig  1893). 
C.  V.  Jan,  to  whom  the  concession  is  due,  treats  it  in  his  review  (Berliner 
philolog,  Wochenschrift  xiii.  1893.  1285)  as  terminating  a  controvexsj 
which  has  lasted  since  1863. 
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Suggestions  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  v(viii).  c  7 
§§  3—8,  1341  b  32-1342  a  29. 

With  a  view  to  answering  the  question,  whether  all  the  musical  modes 
are  to  be  used,  Aristotle  first  (§  3,  b  32)  gives  the  threefold  division  of  them 
into  the  ethical  {TjBiKai)^  those  relating  to  action  {npaKriKai)^  and  the  ecstati: 
{ivBovatafTTiKaC).  Next,  in  so  far  as  the  answer  must  vary  with  the  various  ends 
of  Music,  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  these  various  ends.  At  this  point  recuis 
the  distinction  between  the  end  of  catharsis  and  that  of  the  moral  training 
of  the  young,  a  distinction  already  mentioned  c.  6  §  9,  134 1  a  23  f.  (ivws^ 
Bfapia  Ka$ap<Tiv  bvvarai  fiaWov  rj  fiadrja-iv).  But  now  the  question  there  left 
unsettled  (see  «.  1073)  has  to  be  considered :  the  relation,  namely  of 
catharsis  to  the  two  other  ends  previously  recognised,  recreation  (dvajravats 
and  the  highest  rational  enjoyment  (Staywy?}).  According  to  the  textus 
receptus  both  are  distinct  from  the  end  of  purgation,  and  are  combined 
together  to  form  a  third  end^.  But  it  is  a  conclusion  reached  independendy 
by  Liepert  and  Susemihl  that  this  last  cannot  be  the  case,  for  several 
reasons,     (i)  In  the  preceding  chapters  diaycuyi}  and  avarirava-L^  have  always 

*  See  the  translation  of  the  textus  receptiis  p.  607. 
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been  opposed  to  each  other  \  and  (2)  they  really  have  nothing  in  common, 
except  the  element  of  enjoyment ;  but  this  they  undoubtedly  share  with  the 
other  ends  of  *  moral  training  ^  (iratScfa)  and  *  purgation '  {Ka6apmi)  i  conse- 
quently this  docs  not  justify  their  being  combined  together  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  these  other  ends*,  even  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  keep  them  apart  as 
two  opposed  members  within  the  same  conibination  by  the  insertion  of  the 
necessary  disjunctive  particle  (b  40,  ^pit  iitaya>y^tf  <?>  trpo?  ovktIv  rt  irrX). 
But  (3)  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  just  as  impossible,  as  Liepert  has  seen, 
to  exclude  from  purgation  {Ka&apa-is)  the  elements  of  dtayatyrj  and  dva^jravtrts  : 
and  (4)  grammatically  the  change  from  ci/rifa  with  the  two  first  ends  to 
wphs  with  this  alleged  third  (rptTov  di  ■ft-pi?)  throws  suspicion  upon  rpirov  A* 
also.  For  in  reality,  whether  it  has  a  moral  or  a  cathartic  effect,  music  can 
only  influence  either  the  character  or  the  emotions  :  and  further  how  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  cathartic  enjoyment  could  possibly  be  anything  else  but 
cither  that  of  pure  amusement  and  sensuous  delight  or  the  genuine  higher 
aesthetic  enjoyment  which  is  a  part  of  the  higfiest  intellectual  culture  and 
rational  satisfaction?  In  any  case  then  we  require  in  the  original  text  a 
statement  that,  regarded  as  an  end  of  music,  catharsis  is  only  a  means 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  ends ;  to  fiioy«yif,  or  to  di^an-nt/o-if.  Such  a 
statement  is  furnished  by  my  conjectural  restoration  ^r^ifn^  8*  \  wpot  dtayta- 
yrfv  T\  wpos  apt  (TIP  T(  teat  trpop  rrjv  r^t  trvvrovla^  avaftava-iv. 

This  is  plainly  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  exposition. 
The  next  step  is  the  division  of  the  three  classes  of  Modes  (again  according 
to  the  tcxtus  rec€ptu&)  between  the  moral  training  of  the  young  and  the 
other  ends  of  music,  the  most  ethical  being  assigned  to  the  former,  those 
relating  to  action  (fr^MwrrticaO  and  the  ecstatic  (together  with  the  less  ethical) 
to  the  latter.  But  the  explanation  of  nABnptn^  (§  4  f ),  which  had  been 
previously  promised  (§  3,  b  38  ri  hi  \tyofuv  rrX)  and  is  now  added  in  the  form 
of  a  reason  (0  ydp  7rtp\  tviai  ktX  a  4  ff.),  proves  by  the  very  form  in  which 
it  is  cast  that  catharsis  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  other  ends,  or  at  least  that 
by  *  listening  to  the  performances  of  others '  {anpoatriv  irip<av  x*^9^'^py^^^^*^^) 
merely  this  is  meant".  It  is  the  ecstatic  modes  and  those  of  action  which 
are  said  to  be  specially  appropriate  for  catharsis^  and  it  is  to  the  ecstatic 
melodies  that  the  explanation  as  given  applies :  the  otherwise  meaningless 
final  remark  w^iajv  ^f  Km  ra  pJXtj  ra  iKaBaprntaf  7rap*x«<  x^P^  djSAojQ^,  3^  1 5,  can 


*  Zcller  is  so  sensible  of  this  that,  as 
mentioned  io  «.  on  §  3  b  41,  lie  would 
sepnmlc  dycffit  and  apdwaven  as  a/mri/t 
end  from  diaytayi^t  which  he  makes  the 
iKiuh 

'  Even  thi:^  sugge?ttciJ  solution,  which 
leaves  ihe  main  que-stion  unaJTectctl^  ap- 
pears untenable.  For  even  if  we  under- 
stand Axp^aai^  hriptav  x'tpoi'^oiJ'jrrw*'  lo 
mean  «:d^ap<rtr,  yet  ihe  ver)'  term  dKp6a- 
iTiS  implies  the  absurtlity  that  the  Greeks 
heard  only  melodies  of  action  anti  ec- 
stalic  melodies  (together   with   the   less 


ethical)  played  and  sung  by  others :  that 
tbey  never  listened  in  this  way  to  the 
m<^st  ethical,  i.e.  to  the  Dorian.  Were 
this  implied,  it  would  seem  necessary  to 
admit  the  correction  KddafxTw  for  djt/>6a- 
ffiv.  But  then  arises  the  question  whether 
1341  a  4  ir«i  rati  wpoKTiKcut  xal  rah  iy» 
Ootf<fia<mKait  shouiJ  not  simply  be  trans- 
lated */f&iA  those  of  action  and  the  ecsta- 
tic/especially  as,  when  afterwards  KddoLp- 
ffii  comes  In  he  discussed  and  explained, 
these  two  cla^^scs  of  musical  modes  And 
melodies  nrc  alone  taken  into  account. 
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only  be  set  straight  by  substituting,  with  Sauppe,  the  word  npcucrtM  *  melodies 
of  action*  for  KaSapTuca  *  melodies  of  purgation^.'  In  passing,  there  is  the 
further  suggestion  to  record  that  §  4,  1342  a  8  ff.,  the  words  ora^  xri^^'^ 
ToU  t^opytdiova-i  Tffv  V^x^"  fieXe<rt  may  be  a  gloss  upon  cjc  rw  d*  Upmr 
fjLtXoav  which  precedes*. 

From  this  investigation  into  the  nature  of  catharsis  it  is  inferred  that  the 
proposition  3  it  was  adduced  to  prove  is  really  correct  {fiih  rats  fUv  rotams 
kt\  §§  6 — 8,  a  16 — 29).  The  previous  directions  for  the  moral  training  of 
the  young  are  simply  repeated  §  8  (see  «.  iioo),  in  a  less  strict  form,  nit 
ifSiKois  r£p  fi€\6p  Koi  raU  apixoviais  raU  roiavrais  a  28  f.,  i.e.  ethical  modes 
replacing  the  ^most  ethical/  ratr  iJ^nccoTarais,  of  §  3,  a  3.  The  further  in- 
structions relative  to  aKpoaais  Mfwv  ;^cipovpyovin-a>y,  i.e.  to  catharsis^  are 
developed  into  a  more  precise  statement  that  all  the  remaining  Modes 
together  are  only  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  recreation  of  the 
populace  (the  great  mass  of  artizans,  day-labourers,  &c.,  who  are  not  dtr 
zens  in  the  best  state),  because  this  populace  with  its  depraved  taste  takes 
most  pleasure  in  artificial  and  complicated  musical  modes  and  "  chromadc' 
scales.  The  more  refined  and  cultivated  public,  consisting  of  the  citizens 
in  the  ideal  state,  is  distinguished  from  this  populace,  and  obviously  only 
the  nobler  musical  modes  are  selected  to  afford  this  public  the  highest 
intellectual  gratification.  It  is  quite  certain  Aristotle  cannot  mean  that 
this  public  is  never  to  listen  to  ethical^  and  more  especially  to  Dorian 
melodies.  Such  melodies,  if  they  no  longer  serve  for  moral  education, 
must  surely  contribute  to  that  moral  enjoyment  which  in  this  case  is  the 
basis  for  the  intellectual  element  in  the  highest  mental  satisfaction  (durym). 
And  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  suppose  that  Aristotle  meant  wholly  to 
exclude  adults  from  the  moral  enjoyment  of  melodies  of  action  and  ecstatic 
melodies?  Yet  in  c.  5  SS  I7»  18,  1340  a  12—23,  ^e  speaks  (cp.  //.  1046 
not  only  of  the  pleasure  awakened  by  the  noble  characters  which  music 
represents,  but  also  of  the   worthy  actions   for   which  it  finds    expression. 

SUSEM.    (1101) 

^  With   this  change    the    words    will  Suskm.  (1096)     Cp.  Rhet.  n.  c.  -ji^  ix%\ 

mean:  ** so  also  the  melodies  that  impel  b  7,   OappaX^oy   yd.p    ij   6py^.      If  Hen- 

to   action    afford   an    innocent    delight."  cleides    is   rightly  reported    Atben.  Xiv. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Aristotle  625  K,    Set   di  t^v   app.ovLav    eldoi'  ivf*^ 

has  not  more  fully  explained  how  this  is.  ijOovs  ^  vdOovSj  he  confined  music  to  the 

For  the  'ecstatic'  {evOovcriaaTiKal)  modes  expression    of    character     and    emotion, 

and   melodies   include   such    as  produce  He  may  have  found  the  difficulties  nre- 

and  express  not  only  ecstasy,  but  painful  sented  by  irpaKTtKa  p^Xrj  insuperable.   Cp. 

emotions  of  all  kinds,  as  was  remarked  however //.  (1084). 

n.  (1084),  with  which  notes  (1054,  1089)  *  See  Bursian'syi/Z/r^-j^r.  lvii.  p.  1-4. 

should  be  compared:  hence  it  is  not  im-  Both  expressions  iepdi  P^\rf  and  rd.' i^^ 

mediately  clear  how  a  similar  cathartic  7tdfoi'ra   -njv   ^i^OChv    must    refer    to   the 

i.e.  homoeopathic  effect  is  to  remain  over  melodies    of    Olympus  :     cp.    PI.   Symp. 

for  modes  and  compositions  "of  action."  215  C  quoted  p.  622  n.  i. 
Manifestly,  it   is   the   more  joyous  and  ^  The  proposition  tpavcpbv  Bn  xpmrr^w 

energetic  emotions,  love  and  courage,  to  fi^v  irdaai^  rats  dp/iovfaty,  oO  rbif  aiVrir  de 

which  these  latter  correspond.     Yet  no  rpdirov   trdaan   xpn<^^v    aWa.   kt\   §  3 

doubt   the   expression    of   some   painful  1342  a  i — 4. 
emotions,  e.g.  anger,  cannot  be  excluded. 
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»cal  ye^p  waLSifcis  fvfKCV  leiil  ica6dfMrc«tts  [sc.  ^\i.lv  r^  |*«v«ri«f[  xpT|<'^^  8<£v]— 
rt  St  X^^p.cv  n^v  Kd0ap<riv,  vw  |l4v  diTX.«a$,  irdXiv  S'  iv  rots  ircpl  irotTfTiKi]s  £|>ov)ity 
cra4^^crrfpov.      V(vni).  y.  3,  1 34 1  b  38 — 40- 

5  yap  TTipl  Ivtos  erTijtpflUvft  irdfof  ^'vxds  Urxi>p^St  towo  4v  irdlo-ati  virdLpx<^»  t^ 
8i  ifTTOir  Stot^pct  leal  ti^  i^oXXdv,  otov  IX<os  teal  <t>^pos,  Iri  S*  lv8c»v(rLiiirpi£$«  Kal 
ydp  viri  ravrns  ttj*  Kivir|<ri£iis  icaraKtSx'-l^**^  tlv«s  cWCv  '  4k  t«v  8'  icpuiv  [ifXaiy  op^^cv 
TOVTovs,  orav  xprja-ciiVTCii  rots  {^opyidl^oixri  m^v  il'vx^y  ^IXf<rL,  KaSLo-rofLivoij^  ONnrfp 
larptCas  TvxAvras  Kal  KaOdixrcws.  §  TawrA  81^  tovto  avayxaiov  ndxTxtiV  Kal  tovs 
1X141^0 vaf  Kftl  Toi»^  if^pi^riKovf  Kal  tovs  ok«n  ira^TiKofis,  toi^s  S*  oXXovs  koA*  o<rov 
Imp^XXci  Tui^  Toio6Tfiiiv  licd<rT4p)  Kal  iracri  y^^*^^^  ^^^^^  KdOa|Kriv  Kal  KOv^Ct*^'^^ 
|uO'  fSovTjs*  C.  7  §§  4,  5,  1342  a  4 — 15.  Comp.  £t<rrt  irpAs  rols  toio6tous  avr^ 
[sc.  t4»  a^X^]  Kmpoii^  xP^^'"^^  ^  °^^  ^  0«<dp(a  Kii6apcriv  S^rvarai  pioXXov  -q  i^dOnja-iV 
c.  6  §  9,  1341  a  22  C 

Underlying  this  whole  argument  is  the  analogy  of  the  homoeopathic 
treatment  for  bodily  ailments  in  vogue  amongst  Greek  physicians  of  th 
time  and  usually  called  by  them  Ka&aptnt  :  in  regard  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to 
refer  to  the  Introduction  of  Susemihl's  edition  of  the  Poetics  p*  44  f.  and  to 
the  fuller  investigations  of  During^  Two  points  have  been  properly  empha- 
sized by  Ddring  :  in  tlie  first  place  he  has  brought  out  the  strong  medical 
colouring  which  a  number  of  Aristotle's  expressions  bear^ ;  and  secondly, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  sufferers  from  the  malady  known  as 
Kapv^oin-iacr^df^  Corybantian  or  Bacchic  frenzy,  who  are  really  insane  with 
fanatical  excitement  (§  4),  Aristotle  is  not  thinking  of  the  cases  where  excess 
of  emotion  has  actually  reached  the  pitch  of  madness,  but  only  of  emotional 
subjects  with  a  strong  tendency  to  ecstasy,  fear,  pity,  etc.  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  subject  of  treatment  by  the  musical  catharsis  is  not  compared 
to  a  patient  with  a  strong  tendency  to  bodily  disease  but  to  one  who  is 
actually  suffering  from  it.  Even  the  term  KaTait<»T^i^ot  (§  4,  a  8),  though  it 
reminds  tis  of  *  possession '  and  kindred  ideas,  does  not  mean  anything  more, 
as  Doring  points  out,  than  ^liable  to  be  attacked'  by  a  certain  form  of  excite- 
ment. So  too  the  phrase  5  ya/?  n-fpt  ivia^  a^v^^lvti  ira&oi  ^vxas  Itrx^'pmsy  a  4, 
"  the  emotion  which  occurs  with  especial  violence  in  some  minds,*'  in  itself 
ambiguous,  denotes  in  this  context  the  tendency  to,  but  not  the  actual  seizure 
by,  a  morbid  excess  of  emotion.  And  this  is  natural  enough ;  for  Aristotle's 
chief  concern  is  not  with  the  insane  and  the  means  of  their  recover}-,  but 
with  convalescents  who  in  time  attain  to  perfect  mental  health  (cp,  //,  1094), 
and  with  their  aesthetic  enjoyment ;  and  what  he  has  chiefly  to  deal  with 
here  is  not  emotion  already  actually  excited  but  the  matter  of  emotion  lying 


^  ArijtoUlische  KunsHhtcrie  p,  319  ff, 
{Philotogus  XXI.  p,  514  ff.,  xxvu*  p. 
714  ff.  cp.  p»  711  ff.). 


*  Sec  1341  a  8  Kkvi\<ma%  ant!  the  mUts  on 
Kar^%thx^P^i  £19  xp^<^<^*'''<iii  ^  10  *ra^«rra- 
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dormani  in  their  minds.  The  cure  of  morbid  insanity  is  only  of  importance 
to  him  as  a  starting-point,  as  the  foundation  for  his  theory  of  the  aesthetic 
catharsis,  though  it  also  gives  him  the  right  to  make  a  new  application  of 
the  medical  technical  term  to  this  species  of  aesthetic  effect 

This  affords  a  further  indication,  as  against  Doring  and  others,  widun 
what  narrow  limits  the  medical,  or  pathological,  analogy  is  confined.  But 
at  all  events  the  term  tta&m  itself  recalls  rh  rriicrx"*'*  suffering  or  aihDent^l 
suggestion  quite  lost  in  the  usual  rendering  ** emotion"  ;  see  Excursus  \\V 
n*  (1043)^  p.  634,  Aristotle  no  doubt  distinguishes  pleasurable  and  painful 
"emotions,"  but  if  the  form  of  his  remarks  would  oblige  us  to  assume  thai 
all  "emotions"  without  exception  are  included,  this  is,  as  Doring  right]) 
saw,  only  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  In  the  case  of  the  pleasurable  w^ 
(e.g;  i^iKU  RheL  ii.  4,  i,  ij8ob33ff.,  Bapwo^y  n.  5.  16,  1385  a  12  ff.)  what 
analogy  can  there  possibly  be  with  bodily  healing?  And  consequently  how 
can  there  be  cathartic,  i.e.  aesthetic,  enjoyment,  which  is  plainly  described  as 
a  pleasure  springing  from  pain?  Pleasurable  states  (wo^^),  on  the  contrary, 
are  taken  up  with  the  moral  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the  successful  musical 
imitations  of  noble  characters  and  their  emotions.  To  be  quite  accurate, 
Aristotle  should  have  restricted  his  remarks  here  to  painful  emotions.  Even 
the  'violent  occurrence'  (cru^jSraiVfj.  tV^vpaJt)  of  the  emotion  reminds  us,  wbit 
has  been  said  notwithstanding,  of  bodily  disease:  the  *  em  ploy  mem'  of 
melodies  by  those  sufifering  from  corybantiasm  {§  4)  recalls  the  employinent 
of  remedies  for  bodily  disorders,  as  was  pointed  out  in  i».  {1093):  it  is  to 
patients  suffering  from  such  disorders  that  the  medical  terms  maOt^mtrioi^ 
recover  (but  see  n,  1093)  and  «arpfm  =  regular  course  of  treatment,  art 
applied  Lastly,  the  mental  relief  {novi^ii^irBm  1342  a  14)  in  the  one  case 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  bodily  'relief*  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  Greek 
physicians.  With  this  exception  however  the  medical  temns  are  mainly 
used  with  exclusive  reference  to  patients  really  delirious  or  insane.  To 
render  KaB^p^it  by  *homceopathic  purgation  of  emotions*  (and  thereby  pre* 
serve  the  ambiguity  of  naBaptri^  naB^iiartAy  Poetics  6.  2,  1449  b  27)  does  no! 
imply  that  the  emotions  are  purged,  but  that  they  are  purged  away:  the 
emotion  which  music  aesthetically  awakens  expels  the  every-day  emotion  of 
kindred  name.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Introduction  to  my  edition  of 
iht  Po£ii€s  p.  54  for  further  explanation  why  this  view  must  be  taken^  and 
why  of  the  two  terms  I  prefer  ** cleansing"  to  "purgation.''  There  also, 
p.  44,  I  have  argued  that  in  all  probability  long  before  Aristotle's  time  tht 
treatment  here  described,  whereby  the  priests  employed  the  so-called  melo- 
dies of  Olympus  to  exert  a  soothing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  patients 
suffering  from  Corybantian  frenzy,  received  the  name  of  Ka$apa-it  "cleansing' 
in  a  religious  (or  lustral)  as  well  as  in  a  medical  sense^  because  firom  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view  such  patients  were  considered  to  be  defiled.     Si;sEii. 

(1005). 

*  Bonili  Art's,  Shtd.  v,  p.  44 :  mental  as  being  the  counterpart  of  bodily  iil^ 
emotion  has  the  term  ird<?of  applied  to  it       ment  or  disorder  <irdgo$  ^  »iW^^^^> 
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The  etymolo^  of  the  term,  its  literal  meaning  and  the  connexion  of  its 
manifold  applications,  cannot  be  better  explained  than  is  done  by  Plato  in 
the  Sophist  2261V—231E.  The  Eleate  stranger  starts  with  the  every-day 
operations  of  sifting,  straining,  winnowing  as  contrasted  with  such  other 
processes  as  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  he  infers  that  their  object  is  to 
separate,  not  like  from  like,  but  better  from  worse.  Cleansing  (Ka$a^^m)  is 
the  general  name  for  any  such  process ^  Having  thus  determined  the  genus 
he  goes  on  to  divide  it  into  its  several  specie s»  When  applied  to  animate 
bodies,  such  cleansing  includes  not  only  {a)  the  inUrnai  purge  effected  by 
gymnastic  or  medicine — here  we  approach  the  well  established  medical 
usage  of  the  temij  see  below — but  also  {b)  the  merely  externai  washing 
effected  by  the  aid  of  sponge  or  bathj  while  inanimate  objects  undergo  a 
similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  fuller  or  *dress-reviverV  With  these 
literal  corporeal  cleansings  the  Eleate  is  less  concerned  than  with  the 
intellectual  process,  {c)  the  riddance  of  false  opinions,  whereby  he  is  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  define  the  Sophist  as  *eti<9aprtjf,  and  the  elenchus  as  a 
purge : — an  application  of  the  term  to  which  we  shall  recur  later  on  (p.  647). 

The  Ut^Tgloftl  or  reltgloue  fwnM :  luEtratlon. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  as  a  technical  term  KuBapat^  was  earlier  and 
more  widely  used  in  this  than  in  its  medical  application'.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  the  conception  of  impurity  and  ceremonial  purification  was 
elaborated  from  very  simple  and  humble  beginnings^  as  we  see  in  Homer, 
where  prayer  and  sacrifice  are  preceded  by  corporeal  ablution  and  Achilles 
rinses  carefully  a  goblet  that  is  to  be  used  for  libations.  At  all  times  indeed 
the  cnltus  of  Greek  religion  laid  special  stress  upon  external,  ceremonial 
purity:  there  must  be  running  water  near  a  temple  and  Tr#ptppain{pta  for 
worshippers*  The  opening  scene  of  Euripides'  lon^  101  ff.,  reminds  us  of  the 
importance  attached  to  keeping  the  temple  itself  pure  and  clean-  All  the 
contingencies  of  individual  life—birth,  marriage,  death — were  attended  by 
casual  impurity  which  lustrations  were  needed  to  remove.  The  Ecclesia  was 
cleansed  before  a  debate:  upon  one  occasion,  when  news  arrived  of  a 
horrible  massacre,  it  was  cleansed  afresh,  A  whole  community  might 
become  defiled  and  require  the  intervention  of  some  prophet,  like  Epimenides, 
to  prescribe  by  what  ceremonies  the  taint  could  be  removed  or  absorbed* 


Xeliroutf^a  idv  rh  j^iXnoy  to  di  X'^P<^  ^^to- 
^dXKovo-a)  \4y€T(u  wapk  wdvTitiif  Ka$apfi6% 
nj,  Sophist  236  D,  Hence  the  definition 
"Opoi  415  I>,  KA&apcif  dwbKfuCiv  x^^P^^^^ 
A%h  ptKTihvunf.  In  the  simple  literal 
sense,  there  seems  no  dii^tinction  between 
KABapcn%  and  Ka$apfi6ff^ 

*  t4  rtpl  rd  ffii/iara  iroXXA  tt^tf  Kaddp- 


^etur.t.rd  T€  rSiv  fg/wr  {a) S^a  imht ttuiftAritiw 
iVd  '^v^vLeTiKyjfS  i%Tpt.K%i  rt  ipBHit  6iaKpi- 
ifitfuva  Kadcdp€Tatt  Kai  (//)  Ttpl  rdKTbt,  et'ireu' 

Kai  rOsv  d^i%tav  ffupidrtiii't  ufv  yva^timxif 
iral  ^^jxiraffa  Kaop,rrTiK^  r^tf  H-tfiiXtiaif 
irapexof*^f^"-''''o^XiL  6y6fi,ara  iffX^^  S(h 
phhi  J  j6  E  f. 

^  Doring  KunsiUhrt  p.  35 1 . 
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The  crude  materialism  at  the  basis  of  these  usages  is  shown  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  rites  \  the  detergents  (irfpi^f^^ara)  used  to  *  suck  up*  ibc 
pollution*,  the  care  taken  to  bury  or  cast  into  the  sea,  or  a  river,  at!  these 
ieoifap;«rra  {naBa^ma)^  i.e.  objects  loaded  with  the  taint.  Gradually  howcirer 
higher  conceptions  were  introduced.  The  need  of  moral  purity  was  cm* 
phasized  in  the  words  graven  in  the  court  of  at  least  one  temple*.  la 
nothing  is  the  elevation  of  idea  more  striking  than  in  the  treatment  of 
homicide.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Homeric  age  the  taint  of  blood- 
guiltiness  was  unknown:  Theocly menus,  a  homicidej  is  even  present  at  a 
sacrifice,  Odyss.  XV*  222  fit,  256  flf.  The  notion  of  guilt  being  wholly  absent, 
the  only  atonement  for  murder  is  the  price  paid  to  the  kin  of  the  murdered 
man.  Traces  of  a  new  order  of  thought  can  be  discerned  in  the  later  epics. 
In  the  Aeihiopts  of  Arctinus,  Achilles,  having  slain  Thersites,  goes  to  Lesbos, 
and  ihercj  after  sacrifice,  is  cleansed  by  Odysseus.  This  earliest  instance 
presents  all  the  essential  features  of  the  remarkable  beliefs  so  familiar  to  us  in 
the  story  of  Orestes  and  his  trial  mk  the  Areopagus :  the  temporary  exile, 
because  the  land  is  defiled  by  bloodshed^  the  ceremony  of  purification,  the 
return  when  the  angry  gods  and  the  manes  of  the  dead  are  presumed  to 
have  been  appeased.  Precisely  similar  ideas  and  ceremonies  are  attributed 
to  the  Lydian  king  Croesus  when  he  purifies  the  Phrygian  Adraslus,  Herod 
I-35- 

LuatratloiL  as  a  eora  for  madneBs. 

But  along  with  instances  in  abundance  of  lustration  for  the  removal  of 
casual  impurity  and  the  taint  of  blood,  there  is  some  not  inconsiderable 
evidence  that  KkBtxpm^^  in  this  ceremonial  sense,  was  extended  to  the  heahng 
of  disease,  more  especially  of  mental  disorders,  an  application  which  serves 
as  a  transition  to  the  well-defined  medical  use  of  the  term*  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  perfect  congruity  of  this  application  with  the  beliefs  of  a  time 
when  the  ^medicine  man'  is  also  a  soothsayer,  and  cures  are  wrought  by 
charms  and  spells  '^,  The  complete  parallelism  between  the  mental  and  the 
bodily  treatment,  which  is  involved  in  the  application  of  the  terms  iraAapecc 
and  KadapfAOf  indifferently  to  both,  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  in  Plato's 


I 


^  Compare  also  At6i  KiiiSioir'  0^  r6  U^ 
p€iQ¥  Ad  ri^vTat.,.xpu}vrai  3'  a^iti^..,Trpht 
rods  Ka&ap^oi)s  c-irotrrpwi'in/j'Ter  aiVA  T045 
irotfi  TUiv  ivayQif  (SuidaisJ,  f0'  ov  ol  xadai- 
p6pL€P0i  iff-HfKteojf  T^  dipurTtpffi  TToBi  (Hesy- 
cbiuis). 

*  Porphyr.  Dtf  Ahstmettiia  It-  19:  5et 
rolvm*  Ka0Tjpafi4vovt  tA  ^Sot  iivoi  t^ikroKra* 
...iv  70UI' ' Ewidavpt^  Trpo^yiypaTTTO* 

ififMV  ai'  iiyyeirf  5'  iffri  tppOPitv  Stria . 
The  quotation  from  Bernays  Thmphrastos 
Ubtr  Frommigkeit  p.  67  f. 

(^  iiTfifi^atf  Ttfft,   PI.  Charm.  157  A.     Not 
only  iv^omuia^h^  but  lumbago  and  epi- 


lepsy were  said  to  be  cured  by  iu»«.. 

rheophrastus  Tr^pi'Er^t^iao-MoO^  /V.  S7: 
6Ti  M  kqX  ¥6<Tavi  larat  fj^ot^iKij  Bt^pafTM 
iffr&pyf<T€r  iy  rip  wtpi  '^¥dovaio.c^<tv^  l^nA- 

X^<ro<  rif  ToO  t6wov  t§  ^puyitrrl  affL»i^ 
{Ath,  XIV.  624  B).  Fr.  88  B.  iw  rj  rv/i 
"l£,veovffiaffpiujv , ,.^(Ti . . ,r^M ^oimtiw^p  rft\X4 
Twv  ire/)i  Ttpf  \l^\r)(i}V  kplI  t6  ^Q^mm,  yiyitofH- 
pu/v  ira^ujv  laTp€{>cLy  Kd^dirfp  Xtro^i>i«ia# 
06/i^oif  Kal  Tdf  ivi  p^atcp^  yiyvopLi^at  rift 
dtar  iaf  tKiFTdatti.  idrai  ydp^  ^n^^^  i 
jvaTttuV^iTij  Kol  Itrxj^Aha  k^I  i^tXrf\ffi9»  Ian 
instance  is  appended,  ApoUon.  Hiit 
Mi  tab,  c.  49). 
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Craiyhis.  There  Socrates,  speaking  of  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  whose  name 
he  connects  with  aTroXovuf,  anoXvui',  says:  "the  purgations  and  purifications 
which  doctors  and  diviners  use»  and  their  fumigations  with  drugs  magical  or 
medic inalj  as  well  as  their  washings  and  lustral  sprinklingSj  have  all  one  and 
the  same  object*  which  is  to  make  a  man  pure  both  in  body  and  soul*/*  The 
strange  nature  of  primitive  remedies  is  what  we  might  expect;  *the  hair  of 
the  dog  rhat  bit  you'  is  but  one  instance  of  crude  homceopathy,  which  might 
be  indefinitely  illustrated.  The  fact  that  to  cure  madness  the  Greeks  resorted 
to  noisy  excitement  is  beyond  all  doubt.  In  Plato,  madness  itself  is  said  to 
suggest  this  remedy  lo  the  clairvoyant  patient,  the  *  lustrations  and  rehgious 
rites'  which  for  his  malady  are  alone  of  avail*.  In  the  legends  we  natu- 
rally find  this  method  of  treatment  (ij  htk  ifiap^Kiov  mi  KaBnp^mv  Ba^imttta) 
referred  to  an  individual  inventor:  Melampus,  a  well  known  seer,  is  repre- 
sented as  healing  the  madness  of  the  daughters  of  Froetus  by  such  lustra! 
riles^  Dionysus  himself  was  the  subject  of  another  legendary  cure *»  The 
case  of  Orestes,  Paus.  ll.  31*  4^  is  less  clear  seeing  that  he  was  *cleansed'  of 
matricide  as  well  as  madness*.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  picture  of  real  life 
from  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes,  Bdelycleon  in  all  seriousness  endeavours 
to  cure  his  father's  madness  by  initiating  him  in  the  Corybantian  rites*'.  Not 
less  sober  is  the  statement  of  the  phenomenon  as  an  acknowledged  fact -the 
frenzy  that  music  is  supposed  to  excite  and  to  cure— in  the  questions  put  by 
Porphyry  and  answered,  in  the  person  of  Abammon,  by  lamblichus^. 


^  wpQrov  puEv  yap  4}  Kd&afxni  Kal  ol 
Ka$apfM>l  Kai  xard,  Hjv  larptK^v  xal  Kard, 
'Hiv  fiavTixriv  koI  ai  Tint  iarpiKoU  ipapfid- 
KQii  Kai  roit  tiapTLiioh  wtpi&tiuMrui  re  Kal 
T«  XoiTpa  t4  iv  TOit  T^oiToti  Kai  ai  TtfUfh 
p<i^(T€is^  TrdvTa  if  n  raura  dtVatr'  df^ 
KeL&api>if  Tap^ctr  rdv  df^/JwnroK  teal  Kara 
t6  auffm  Pial  icDirdL  H^v  ^ifX*l**  405  A^  B. 
The  translation  is  Jowett*s, 

^vTf  xai  wpoipf^Tfifaaira  nh  iSei  dvaWayhv 
t^prro,  jcaTa^i'7oi«ra  irpdi  ^ftSr  e^'xdi  rt 
Kal  Xar/H^ar,  &Btv  3^  Ka0<iptAC^v  re  koI 
reXerwi'  tvX''^^^  H^A^rvf  iwolw^  Tin*  iav- 
TTjT  ixotn-a,  Phatdr*  144  D,  E.  In  view 
of  this  and  the  other  Platonic  passages  it 
seems  impossible  to  endorse  the  objec- 
tion of  Reiz,  op.  c.  p.  104.  ^'expiari  ct 
lustrari  diciintur  ii  dumtaxat»  qui  polluti 
sunt  aliquo  scelere,  turn  qui  mysteriis  ini- 
tiandi,  aut  qui  rem  sacram  facturi  sunt : 
non  eliain  ii  quonim  animus  ab  aliqua 
pcrturbatione  tanquam  morbo  purgatur 
et  hberatur." 

'  ^f  ToGrd  iMa^vr^dv  rh  cnrtJXotoi'  rd* 
BtTfaripaf  rdt  llpoLroa  /iaytlffas  Xiyovaiv 
&it  6  MeXflftiroif  dvffian  re  aropp^ott  Kal 
KadapfioU  xar^aytv  ii  x^plov  xaSovfxefOf 
Aoiiaoij%,.,Kal  -/ftctiffaTQ  lift  fuu^lat  iw  'Apri- 


^iSot  tepi},  Pausan.  vjri*  18.  3.  The  «C- 
cooni  of  Apollodomis  {Ji«  2,  1  (T.)  innkes 
the  cure  depend  on  counter- excitemcnt» 
MeXii^iroif  5^^  fidvTit  uJy  Kal  Ti}y  dtA  fpap- 
fiaKtav  teal  Ka&appi.Qfif  Stpdirnaif  trpurros  €v- 
p7}Kutf^  rapaXa^ijjv  Tovt  dvfarttfrdTom  tQv 
V€UJHiifv  pL€T*  &\a\ayuov  Kal  rtvat  ivBioif 
Xopeta^  ix  r^f  6pCt¥  aiVrdf  it  ^iKvutva  <tvv€' 
diup^f.  xarct  Si  t6v  dtiifyfthif  if  irp€e^itTdTrj 
pL€T^\\a!^tv'  TOAS  6^  XiHirafs  rvxi^'^ait 
Ka&apfiQv  e uttfipovyj ffai.  Qwi^Tq. 

*  "H/uar  ^avlay  a{rri^  4K^a\Qi*ai/}%'  ov^ts 
5'  <^r  Ki)/9<Xa  T%%  ^puyiai  d^tJO'eira*,  irdjr» 
KCLdap$ik  irwh  *l*^at  koX  rdr  reXfrAs  ^*^a* 
Buiv,..,  Apollodorus  111.  5.  i.  This  is 
alluded  to  by  Plato  Laim  671  B. 

*  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
cleansing  of  Alcmeon,  Apollodorus  in, 
7.  5.  2—4. 

*  efr*  ainbf  d-wiXov  KOKdffoip**  6  i*  od 
/44iXa.  j  p.€Td  TavT^  iKopvfidfTijI^'  (120).  Ibi 
schol.  dttrl  TOi\  rA  ri^P  Kopu^dyrtt/v  ivoi€t 
avT^  ^vffT^^pta,  ixl  Ka&apml^  t^i  fxatfiat : 
and  to  the  same  effect  Hesych*  s.  v*  Ko/>v- 
^aynaffpJn^  Kd&apait  fxaylat* 

^  wy  Tu>if  e^KXTtt/uA'ttf*'  iyioi  rives  ai>\Qv 
d^QMoyrfr  ^  KVft^dXtav  ^  Tvpi7rA*>(tt»  ij  rti'ot 
pi^Xovs  ivBowndcvf ,  tir  ot  rt  KOpv^avTi^ 
pifvoi  KoX  ai  Ti}  ^a^a^i^  jcdroxoi  Kal  ol 
p.rfrpi^Qifr€S,..  with  the  ordinary  explana- 
tion (which  Atiammon  of  course  rejects) 
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The  main  features  of  this  celebrated  form  of  worship,  at  once  a  revel  and 
a  mystery,  are  vividly  presented  by  the  authorities  whom  Lobcck  has  collected 
with  all  his  learning  and  acumen  in  Aglaophamus^  p.  1 150  ff.  To  the  Platomc 
dialogues  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  graphic  touches,  pourtrayinf 
various  accompaniments  of  the  weird  scene  of  music  and  dance  which  was 
apparently  far  better  adapted  to  produce  madness  than  to  take  it  away. 
First  and  foremost^  the  incessant  piercing  melody  of  the  pipe*,  which  haunted 
the  patient  until  he  had  ears  for  no  other  sounds*:  then  the  wild  frenzied 
dances',  the  music  meanwhile  drowning  the  cries  of  the  patient*,  causing 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  while  the  tears  started  from  his  eyes  *.  To  other 
writers  we  are  indebted  for  hints  and  allusions  which  fill  in  some  details*, 
but  the  philosophic  reflexions  in  which  Plato  himself  sunns  up  the  total  effect, 
Laws  790c— 791  E,  leave  little  more  to  be  said :  "this  is  the  lesson  which  wt 
may  gather  from  the  experience  of  nurses,  and  likewise  from  the  use  of  the 
remedy  of  motion  in  the  rites  of  the  Cory b antes ;  for  when  mothers  want 
their  restless  children  to  go  to  sleep  they  do  not  employ  rest,  but,  od  the 
contrary,  motion— rocking  them  in  their  arms;  nor  do  they  give  them 
silence,  but  they  sing  to  them  and  lap  them  in  sweet  strains;  and  the  Bacchic 
women  are  cured  of  their  frenzy  in  the  same  manner  by  the  use  of  the  dance 
and  of  music.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  affection  both  of  the  Bacchantes 
and  of  the  children  is  an  emotion  of  fear  which  springs  out  of  an  evil  habit  of 
the  soul  And  when  some  one  applies  external  agitation  to  aifections  of  this 
sort,  the  motion  coming  from  without  gets  the  better  of  the  terrible  and  violent 


rV  fJiOV(ftK-^f  xal  TO  rCiv  OLii\ut»  ifiTOiuv  ^ 
iarpitttiv  Ta  irdOij  -nit  waparpor^f  icai  t6 
/Af&itndit<u  T^t  Tov  tfuifAaroi  Kpd<r tit  ^  ^ta- 
9tc€it  rriv  imv<riHf¥y  naX  rb  dXXott  ^¥ 
fUXiffLV  dMaj^aKXf^ftT&ai^  AWois  5f  dTo- 
wadi00a.t  rijf  pfairxfta^t  khI  irwj  al  roOrwn' 
dtatpopal  irpdi  rat  T^t  ^^XV^  iKdffrat  61a.- 
diaeii  TrpcurapfjUtTTOVffit  xal  rfri  to  dcTaroif 
$cal  dLcardonraroi'  fi^Xos  irpds  rclf  iKiTTdati^ 
oUtioift  ola  5iJ  iiTTi  r4  'OXtJ^ir(>i'»  xai  dcr* 
TMaOra,  XiyeTait  irduTa  dWorplutf  fioi  3»icet 
\iyiff6ai  irphi  rbv  ipBov^ioapJi*  lamblich. 
de  MysUriisy  3,  9. 

'  Ion  536  c*  oi  Kop^jSoA'reT  iKti^m  /xdi'ou 
oicrtfdf'oyra^  roO  pi\QM%  t^iiai  h  hsf  r^  rod 
d€oG  l^  Srov  Bjf  Afar(fxw*'TOU»  Kal  els  iKtlyo 
TO  pAkot  KcU  trxyjpidTtay  Koi  ^ptATtav  tdwo' 
poDiTt,  tQi^  8i  dXXofv  oir  (ffpovri^oMru 

*'•  Criia  54  D,  ravra,  eff  tff&i  &n  iyta 
BokQ  dxa^dv  Ctcrwtp  qI  Kopv^avTiCwTtf  t^» 
aii\Q»  doKoikrtf  dKoCrew,  Kal  h  ifiol  a^nj  i} 
ijXr}  To6T(a¥  tQp  X&yotv  ^opL^el  Kai  Toui  p.% 
duya^rdai  riD*'  AkXmi^  diroiJfU'. 

^  ^'^  535  E>  °^  Kop^^arrtt  c6k  ifi^pQ- 
¥€%  6vTti  dpxovvrai. 

^  Laxvs  7 yo  E ,  «l  pLtfr^pet . , . ,  „ drex** ws 
KATavXoiJffi  Tuftf  Tat$^u>r,  xa&dwtp  ai  ria¥ 
iK^p&9HifV    §ayx€tQif   idffciS    ravTjj  rp  rift 


From  the  expression  ^ayxmop  lAawtt 
Doring  tf/.  c.  351  strangely  infers  thai 
the  religious  or  liturgical  signihcaijon  of 
the  phenomena  must  be  rejccied.  Quite 
the  contrary :  in  the  same  context  790  C 
we  ^nd  ai  rd  tiJ^v  Kopv^dPTuv  /a^ara 
T€\oifirai  t  TfXfTai  are  joined  to  Ka^apiftai 
in  Phatdr,  344  E  {cited  above,  p.  645  n. 
1) ;  and  Dionysus  in  the  legend  is  *nol 
only  '  cleansed  but  instrucied  in  the  Bac* 
chic  rites  (ica^a^t^ctf  hifh  *P^at  jtoi  roi  rr- 
Xerdr  iitpA^yiv  p.  645  «.  4),  The  commrTi 
belief  attributed  Bacchic  frenzy  to  ti.: 
fact  that  the  god  had  himself  been  dri>  cji 
mad  by  his  step-mother:  La-un  671,  X^<^t 
Tif  a/wi  Acai  ^M?  ^opp^i  irwT»  ua  6  6t^i 
ovTOf  inrh  r^s  pLVfrpvia^  'Hpat  ^lei^op^ 
-Hjt  ^vxns  riiv  yvCiiiy)^^  lib  tA%  re  0ayx*i^ 
Kal  irad-QK  tt)i'  fxawudjy  ifJipdXXtt  X'^P^^ 
Tt/itwpotJ^eroi,  i»e.  in  relribytion. 

*  Symp.  21$  Z:  iroXiJ  /to*  ^xaXXt^  ^  t^ 
KopvfiavTJiiifTWP  TJ  re  KOpSia  w-i}$^  tcai  id- 
Kpva  iKX'^iroi, 

"  Lucian  Dear.  Dial,  xii,  57,  JD€  Sail* 
c.  79,  p,  167,  Plut.  Amai.  xvu  7,  p. 
75S  E,  11,  759  A.  Strabo  x.  n,  p,  ^jj^ 
all  cited  by  Lobeck  p.  ii^i  €L 
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internal  one,  and  produces  a  peace  and  calm  in  the  soul,  and  quiets  the 
restless  palpitalionof  the  heart,  which  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  sending 
the  children  to  sleep,  and  making  the  Bacchantes^  although  they  remain 
awake,  to  dance  to  the  pipe  with  the  help  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  offer 
acceptable  sacrifices,  and  producing  in  them  a  sound  mind*  which  takes  the 
place  of  their  frenzy**"  Corroborative  testimony  is  borne  by  Aristidcs 
Quintilianus,  in  the  passage  cited  above  p>  609,  fJ 

KoAopo-kS  aa  puryko&tlcin  or  purging-  of  Impuiity. 

In  the  applications  of  the  term  hitherto  considered  the  object  has  been 
the  person  (or  occasionally  the  thing)  cleansed.  In  some  of  the  meta- 
phorical uses,  however,  and  in  the  technical  medical  sense,  the  object  of 
Kii$aiptw  is  not  the  person  but  the  impurity  removed.  With  this  construc- 
tion the  verb  means  not  merely  to  purge  [the  system]  but  to  purge  away 
[what  is  noxious];  accordingly  KaBapin%  denotes  riddance  and  removal  of 
impurity.  The  term  has  a  wide  range  of  metaphorical  applications:  e.g. 
*separation*  Plato  Phaeda  67  C^  and  moral  *  purification,' which  is  a  sense 
frequent  in  the  Phaedo^.  In  the  Sophist  the  elenchus  is  termed  a  purge. 
Socratic  education,  aped  by  the  younger  Sophists,  was  directed  to  ridding 
the  pupil  of  that  "false  conceit  of  knowledge/*  which  is  the  primary  hindrance 
to  the  acquisition  of  true  wisdom^  Other  usages,  e.g.  XiJcrcif  re  jcm  KaBup^koX 
adiKi^^roti^'  {Rtp.  364  E,  cp.  Phaedo  82  D),  support  this  meaning  of  riddance  or 
removal.  From  Plato  it  passed  to  the  Neo*Platonists:  in  Stobaeus  Ed, 
Phys.  I  c.  49  §  65  there  is  an  extract,  probably  from  lamblichus  irtpl  ^^v^^r, 


*  Lecim  7<;o  c — 791  b,  Jowett's  transla- 
tion. Ed.  Miiiler  Gesch,  der  Theorit  der 
Kunst  I.  Ill,  II,  70  {c^.  Jahrh. /.  A7. 
Phil.  CI.  1870,  p.  +05  L)  called  attention 
to  this  passage  m  connexion  with  ico^ap- 
fftf.     t^lspecially   noteworthy  is   790  e  f, 

irdtfeat  crtiafidf,  ij  TQif  i^ti^Siv  ttpar^i  Kli^Tf- 

xai  pLayiidf}y  Kivr}iTi»\  KpariitfaQix  M  7a\i'if»'^i' 
^irxiojt  T€  iv  rp  "^vx^  <pQ.bf€T<u  Awtpya- 
ffa^yi}  Tij%  Tr€pl  tA  ttjs  KapSias  x*^*^^* 
ytyo^vrjt  ^xAtFTuiif  ir^d^eut,  wajfrditaffw 
dya.infT6f  ri*  rodi  }jUv  Crrvot'  Xa7xciJ'<tJ' 
yoiei,  To*)j  5*  iyprffopbrat  6pxov^ifov%  re 
ical  avXovfjJvovt  fAtrA  &tuvt  oU  dtf  KaWie- 
povvTtj  ixvurroi  dvwtrt^  KartipydnritTQ  dvrl 
fmiUKuOf  iipuy  SiaOiiFtt^v  ?f€tf  ifi4pp{}»'at  ix^of. 
An  objection  made  by  Doring  p.  25a  to 
the  whole  idea  of  a  *  lustra  lion'  of  Bac- 
chic enthusiasls  as  involving  a  contradic- 
tion, since  the  votary  of  the  god,  fid  I  of 
his  enthusiasm,  catinot  possibly  be  un- 
clean ^  or  stand  in  need  of  consecration,  is 
fully  answered  by  this  and  similar  pas- 
sage<»* 


"  Di  Musica  II,  p.  157  M:  ^ih  K<d  rdi 
jSa^fftdf  reXerdf  xai  wrai  rwi*rm%  irapa- 

kv  if  TiSf  dfia&fffTipujv  Trr67}<rit  hih.  ^iotr  yj 
T&x^*'  ^^^  ''"**'*'  tif  Taihaii  ^Xi^SiWf  re  Koi 
dpx^^^'^  c^ta  iraididif  iKKa^aipijTai,  cited 
and  explained  by  Doring  p»  331,  cp.  Ber- 
nays  Zkv*  Abhatuitungcrt  p,  128. 

^  KdBap<n% . .  .rh  xwp^i'fi''  ^t  /i^iXidTa  <iir6 
TotJ  ff(LfjttaTos  TTjv  ^p^rxilw,  Cp.  Soph.  117  C, 
^tfXl^  tta&^pfj^t  —  KaKia%  d^aiptffts^  i.  e. 
Xiireiif  Ti)\f  6,p€T^it,  dufidWeiir  d^  t6  ^Xavpor. 

*  E»g.  69  H  tA  3'  dXffdif  T^  Smti  i  Kdd- 
apifu  [&c.  rijs  i^^OCV^}  ^**^*'  toioi/twv  TdtfrtMf 
.,.*fai  atii^J  ij  tftp^prjffif  fi^  Ka&appi6i  t«  J  ; 
'*  whereas  in  truth  it  in  really  a  purgation 
from  all  such  things.,. and  wisdom  itself 
is  probably  a  mode  of  purification."  See 
also  69  C  i  Kiaa^appiiroi  re  xai  rereXecr- 
fiiifos,  115  D,  1 14  C. 

*  rbv  iXtyxon'  XskHow  utt  Apa  fAeyltrnj 
Kal  KvprntrdTJ}  Tutv  K0k9dpa(i*j»  ^<rrt,  130  D, 
The  sophist  is  ^Qp  i^woSiunf  fia&'^futfft 
W€pi  ^vx^tf  Kadapriti,  331  £-  The  analogy 
to  the  medical  treatment  is  brought  out 
fiilly  130  C — B* 
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which  fully  explains  in  what  sense  ^a^opo-is  was  a  technical  tcmi  *.  It  denoted 
in  fact  practical  virtue,  moral  activity  generally,  regarded  as  one  stage  in  the 
ascent  of  the  soul,  which  must  be  purged  from  everything  corporeal  in  ordet 
to  attain  to  the  divine  likeness.  Between  this  ethical  and  ascetic  applica- 
tion) on  the  one  hand,  and  Aristotle's  pathological  application,  on  the  ocha 
there  is  nothing  in  common:  they  are  totally  opposed,  a  fact  which  gnts 
peculiar  value  to  the  evidence  of  lambUchus  and  Proclns  to  be  hereafici 
considered. 


Tb«  tisage  of  the  medLcml  wTttdrs  ;  purgatlozit  dtitchaige. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  most  important  extension  of  the  meaJiin| 
riddance  or  removal  In  Hippocrates  and  Galen  icd^apcrif  as  a  techniol 
term  denotes* purgation,*  i.e.  expulsion  of  diseased  humours  from  the  systcnw 
Foesius  has  well  defined  it:  KaBaptnt  purgatio  absolute  dicitur  Hippocratt, 
cum  humores  prava  qualitate  affect!  et  noxii  vacuanttir,  sive  id  nattin 
moliatur,  sive  sponte  fiat,  aut  mcdicamento.  To  understand  this  deftnitioo 
fully,  a  slight  acquaintance  is  required  with  the  pathological  theory  of  the 
father  of  medicine.  The  school  of  Hippocrates  base  their  treatment  apOD 
the  assumption  of  the  four  *hiimoyrs,*  blood,  phlegm,  black  bile,  yellow  bilei 
Health  depends  upon  the  due  proportion  of  these  vital  fluids:  disease  is 
caused  by  their  undue  excess  or  defect,  especially  by  their  morbid  accumaU- 
tion  in  the  frame ^.  If  they  are  disordered,  the  more  they  accumulate  the 
worse  the  disease  becomes*  In  such  a  case  the  task  of  the  physician  is  to 
aid  nature  to  discharge  from  the  system  the  accumulation  of  peccant  humouit 
lest  it   become  corrupt :   preparatory  to  a  discharge  it  must   however  be 


*  nXdn-rpoi  tk  JTol  ol  rXeFcrroi  rtDv  IlXa- 
TiiiviK\^¥  Aird^edTtif  raj»'  •wts^.QQiv  koX  rtim 

{rwtpo^lojf  Irel  ifoi  rdv  ivdKiav  iuivoiiaiiiiw 
dir<6<rTCurty»  trX-f^p^jiv   re  dir6  tfov  koI  tqB 

wp6i  rb  KaTOjtoovv  t^v  T^\(ijra,Tr\v  Kddap- 
ffiif  vTToKtkpi.^hKiVffiw  p.  454,  lo  eel.  \V. 
He  goes  on  to  diHtinguisli  KpUrn^  ^fmj, 
K&&ap<fi%^  and  OD  the  authority  of  oi  dp' 
XBu6T€pQt  assigns  as  the  end  of  the  last 
d^alfleffit  tC^¥  ^Worpiajv,  dw6do<nt  tt^i 
olKttai    odaLai,    rtXtibnif,     dvow\T/}put(Tif^ 

alTiav:  whereas  others  confine  it  to  the 
humbler  functions  of  \vtnt  dwb  ff^bfAarot 
K<ki  draXXa7i7  tmv  Karadifffiwy  xal  4^&9paf 
iXev&ipunTit  Kal  y§vi<r€Ui's  dtpefftt.  Plot  inns 
discusses  the  relation  of  xdOapffit  to  the 
virtues  in  Mnn,  i.  i  repi.  d^rrtDr,  and 
decides  (i*  6.  5)  that  Kd$ap<ris  is  not  a 
means  to  vklue,  hut  identical  with  virtue. 
Porphyry,  Iambi  ichuii,  Proclu*^  Hi  ero- 
des, and  A  mm  on  JUS  agree  in  placing  the 
cathartic  virtues  aljo^'e  the  civic  (iroXtTi- 
Koi)  and  below  the  intellectual  {deutpvp-t' 
attl  dprrai):  see  Zdier  PAtL  d.  Gr.  in*  ii. 


66i,  71  f,  757*^  819  *»•  4-  It  is  only  « 
this  neoplatonic  sense  thai  ihe  WT>itl 
admits  of  the  rendering  **  parificalioa," 
so  common  hitherto  ajid   so  anhappOf 

ambiguous. 

(Ttisfiaros,  Kal  Std  raOra  d\y4€t^  xoi  vyialrn, 
Hipp,  /?<f  ttaiura  hominis  11.  5  p,  gj  (1, 
P-  35^  K.). 

*  i.e.  vyiaip€i  fL^  oJSr  ^tdXt^ra,  Mrm 
fxrrpiiat  fxd  rnOra  rijt  ir^f  d\\i|Xa  irp^ 
re  Kal  iuttdp^o^  koI  toO  trXif&cot,  caJ  ^ 
Xwrra  fieptiy^ifa  p'  d\>^«  de,  OKorar  n 
tovt4uv  i\a<T<rotf  if  wX^otr  j  ^  x^k^'^^  ** 
T<p  ffdipari  Kal  ^^  t^eKpuL/uuiyo**  ^  ro^-*  ^ 
ircwrt,  Plato  has  a  similar  theory  in  hi5 
Tintfuus  cc»  39,  40,  81  a  AT  except  thit 
he  has  transferred  the   *un  vci^.- 

and  defect'   and    the    *di  if 

the  last  resort  lo  his  fom   ,_x^.,,iuui-  1 -- 
earthy   hre»  water)  rather    than  lo    1' ■ 
secondary  formations^  the  foiix  humujr 
Still  he   follo^^'s    the    Hippocraicans  la 
referring  fevers  to  the  biie  and  catanb 
to  phlegm  {Tim,  85  B). 
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educed  and  softened.  Three  stages  may  therefore  be  distinguished:  (i) 
presence  of  crude  humours,  ra  ft*)  Ka0apa  twi^  <niip.ta-t^Vj  (2)  their  reduction, 
TTf^u^  itself  a  species  of  transformation^  or  /ifrajSoXiy,  (3)  their  expulsion, 
tcplan.  Of  these  Stages,  (2)  and  (3)  are  promoted  by  artificial  means^  as 
explained  by  Plutarch  in  the  case  of  hellebore :  an  insufficient  dose,  he  says, 
excites  disturbance  {Taparrti)  without  however  effecting  a  purged  The  in- 
ducement of  excitement  (rapax^)  is  somewhat  of  a  parallel  to  homceopathic 
remedies  in  modern  medicine,  while  the  stimulated  Movaiaa-fiot  in  the 
Corybantian  worship  corresponds  to  it  in  so  far  as  in  both  cases  the  remedy 
adds  fuel  to  the  flame ^*  The  medical  process  (rap«x^)  St>es  on  until  the 
reduction  (wi^a)  is  complete.  Thereupon  it  remains  to  rid  the  body  of  the 
disturbing  alien  matters. 

Here  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  the  distinction  which  Galen  emphasizes 
between  the  sense  o(  tcddapa-is  and  of  xivtatrt^  in  the  Hippocraiean  corpus: 
the  latter  a  depletion  or  total  evacuation  of  humours, — it  may  be  of  healthy 
but  surplus  humours — the  former  the  partial  removal  of  morbid  elements, 
whose  presence   causes  active    annoyance:    Ktima-tv  airX^s  ftmdr  kiyar  6 

* Iwjro^pdTfif    oTtxv    awavrtt    oi    )(VfJLOi'^     o^iorifjieiis    Ktvoivrai^   Ka&apaw    d(     QTa¥    m 

lijQ)($fipQ\  Kara  iroioTijTo.  This  distinction  is  rendered  prominent  in  such 
phases  as  xaBapais  xo^'ir*  «•  aifmrosf  where  the  result  is  not  merely  the  loss 
of  blood,  etc.  but,  as  what  is  removed  is  bad,  what  remains  is  absolutely 
clarified  and  refined ;  it  is  purged  but  not  altogether  purged  away. 

From  the  medical  writers  this  usage  found  its  way  into  the  language  of 
every-day  life.  Thucydides  treats  it  as  a  technical  term  in  his  description  of 
the  plague* :  Demosthenes  allows  a  singularly  naive  and  unsophisticated 
client  to  employ  the  word^.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  generally  adopted 
the  medical  terminology  as  well  as  the  theory^  of  humours  from  the  Hippo- 
crateans":  but  in  the  biological  works  he  has  specialiied  this  word  in  a 
shghtly  different  sensed     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  distinction  enforced  by 


^  6  yaity  iWi^opot  dLp^V  ^°'^  tca0i3dpeLtf 

4tii)v  Tou  ptrpiav  $00^,  ropdrre*  ^^i*  oiJd^i' 
Bi  Kadaip€i.  Plul,  Quius(.  conv,  ill.  8.  8, 
p.  656  F. 

^  Comp.  Plato's  rellexions  on  the  Cory- 
bantic  riles,  Laws  IL  790  c  ff.  as  quoted 
above  p,  646  «.  4, 

'  Galen  Cmnm.  in  Hippocr,  De  Humor. 
V.  11  (XV J.  105  K.).  dompare  also  k6.B' 
apffis  M  ifrTUf  if  ruftf  Xirwo^vrtjiv  jcari  wot.it- 
TTjra  KivuKFtt  Galen  Comm.  €ui  aphor* 
7.  I.  I  (XVII.  B.  558  K«);  Kdeapatif  yitp 
timOfif  [sc.  6  ' linr(iKpd.Ti/i$}  ofopkd^eu/  06 
pMvQV  rki  \nrh  tpcLppdxwr  ^ev afloat,  dXXii 
Kal  riks  iiwh  tilt  ^iW^as  /«  Epidem^  <xvn. 
B-  167  K. );  it¥^^^^  M  KiyuKTif  /xh  ruw 
olKtibitTf  OTOM  iir€p^d\\'Q  Tt^  Tr\0it,  KdO- 
apffiy  8i  T^v  Twv  AXkorpluif  Karii  iro(6ri7ra 
Comm,  in  propt,  (xviil.  B.  134  f.  K.). 
Here    Galen   is   speaking    in    his    own 


person.  Oiher  passages  are  cited  hy 
Siebeck  Zur  Katharsisfrage  in  Jahrlt,  /. 
Phii,  CXXV,  i88j,  p.  215  ff. 

iwrpwv  uivo^uiffp^vat  ilcltt,  IL  49. 

*  €.  Cotton.  ^  n,  d  M^  KdBapCit  oXfiaTot 
aCroftdryf  ^t  ffwi^r^  Or.  54,  p.  1260,  14* 

*  Littr^  ed.  of  Hippocr.  (.  73  :  plus  on 
examine  comparalivenient  les  ccrils  hip- 
pocratiqucii,  ccux  de  Platon  et  d'Arislote, 
plus  on  trouve  de  conformilcs  eolre  eux  et 
de  points  de  comparaifson.  During  op.  c, 
p»  319  ff,  collecU  a  few  instances  of  ko^Iv^ 
jr^vT^trtr^  rapdrTfiv,  rapax^ — eg.  450  b  ij 
70  h  9  ffl,  1 106  a  4,  13S2  a  a  I,  13M  b  191 
23,  865  a  6,  a  15  R'.,  864  a  i»  873  b  31  f. 
Add  PrabL  I.  41,  864  a  34  (quoted  below 
p.  6-sO  ft.  8). 

'  ISee  Bonitz  /m/.  Ar.  j*.  v-  354  b  18 
*syn  7-4  icttrttftiJi'Mi/  The  references  ad- 
duced take  up  rather  more  than  a  column 
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Galen  between   jctVoio-ip  and  KaBaptnt  is  much  observed   by  unprofessknu) 
writers  ^ 

KdlOopcrif  as  an  ttsthetle  teim. 

The  foregoing  survey  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  usage  or 
ifo^ttpiTit  in  reference  to  Music  ift  the  Politics,  and  in  the  famous  definition  oi^ 
Tragedy  in  the  Poetics^.  All  are  agreed  that  Aristotle  is  employing  the  tan 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  of  his  own»  at  once  novel  and  calling  for  elucidatioel 
Whether  this  aesthetic  sense  was  derived  from  the  liturgical  or  the  medial 
usage  of  the  term  is  not  absolutely  demonstrated*:  whichever  it  was^  « 
may  acquiesce  in  ZeUer's  opinion  ^  that  the  new  application  is  a  w^ 
departure  from  the  original  intention.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  no  dodbt 
that  the  theory  which  Aristode  puts  forward  rests  upon  the  facts  to  which  be 
himself  appeals — facts  which^  however  remote  from  our  experience,  T^-erc  kss 
uncommon  in  Greece  and  in  the  East^lhe  cure  of  the  Corybantian  frcni>  tfl 
the  manner  above  described*.  On  the  other  hand  the  occurrence  of  medial 
terms  in  the  context^,  certain  points  in  the  process  of  relief^,  and  the  con- 
sideration urged  by  Bern  ay  s^  that  a  pathological  effect  on  the  mind  woulvl  I* 
more  naturally  elucidated  by  reference  to  the  effect  of  medicine  on  the  txjJy, 
all  make  in  favour  of  regarding  the  medical  metaphor  as  prominent, 

**Are  we  to  imagine,"  it  has  been  asked,  "that  when  writing  upon  an, 
Aristotle  was  primarily  thinking  not  of  Plato's  *  psychiatry*  in  the  Laws^h^ 


(64  lines),  and  those  for  all  other  mean- 
ings less  than  10  lines  {one  of  these  latter 
is  Dt  gtn.  anim,  (J.  4*  11,  738  a  1%  K» 
tQv  xtpiTTiii^Tiiiv).  Bern  ays  op*  c.  p*  91 
(191)  is  able  to  adduce  ibe  parallels  dirA- 

*  E-g.  PI,  Phittiio  69  c  if<i<?opffti  =  total 
retnoval. 

^Uyt&Q%  ^x*>i^'»'^*  h^^KT^ivi^  xd>v  x*^pi^  ^^«- 

ov    St^   dirayyeX^ar,   5C    iXiov    koI    p6j3ov 

fcdBafXTtv  Poet,  6  §  2,  1449  b  17, 

»  P&L  v(vrij).  7,  3,  1341  b  38,  We 
have  lost  the  fuller  exposition  of  the 
Po€iUs  {i»  7 mi  refd  irocTjTtKijt  ip^Qfjt£W  ira* 
^ffT€pov^  cp.  fi.  1085). 

'*  Very  few  authorities  now  support  the 
former  view.  Ed.  M  tiller  argues  for  it 
Jahrkf,  Phii.  CJ.  1S70,  p>  4O4  E  The 
view  taken  in  the  text  follow ji  Susemihl 
Intr.  to  Poeiiis  p.  44. 

*  PhiL  d.  Griech.  \\\  xu  775. 

*  P.  643,  Ed*  Miillcr  Lc^  p.  406  «. 
{190)  insists  I  bat  the  simibrity  in  means 
employed,  subjects  treated,  effects  pro- 
duced in  the  cases  mentioned  by  Flato 
Lams  79oDflF.,and  Aristotle  /W.  v(vjij). 
b  so  great  as  to  be  unmistakeable  (rwr 


iK^ph^aif  ^curxetufr  M<rc&9  in  Plato,  1 
tarpdas  tux^Iv  kqX  Kaffdp<retiit  io  Aristiitk: 
Ifeif  fpuppovai  (x^itf  in  the  farmer,  «*■ 
araffSai  in  the  latter).  TJiat  the  priest)? 
cure  ^^  as  actually  called  Koj&afi^a  ts^  ha*^ 
ever,  an  inference  resting  on  lender  err 
dence  (see  above  p.  644  f.)  mnd  only  tkdt 
out  by  general  considerations  of  the  j»n* 
niitive  identity  between  drugs  and  chumfc 
cleansing  from  ceremonial  impurity  o^ 
healing  of  mental  disorders,  whicK  « 
Susemihl  remarks  Jakrh^  /,  PJkil.  XCT 
1867,  p.  154,  attached  a  taint  to  i« 
patient. 

7  See  the  notes  iu^  loc,  p.  610  f. 

'The  operation  of  dru^  is  die  sulijcc: 
of  Probl.  I.  4lt  d<^<L  ri  rd  fp^pfaAvn.  nilb- 
pet;  The  illustration  conveyed  in  tu 
words  oiJ   v€ip&i»Ta   6^    oXXd   K^n^ci-  - 

Kal  Kokiirai  TouTo  Kd&a^HTit  864  a  51 — 14. 
is  very  apposite.  Cp.  PL  ^/k.  ijoc 
vofd^ofTft  ykp  al  KtL&alpepT^t  a&ro^^  mt- 
Ttp  ol  wtpi  r&  (Ti!}pucLT<t  laTp^  p^Ptkftia^i 
fL^  Tp6Ttpo¥  ay  TT7f  w7>o<r0epo^^»T7i  Tft^ 
a,woXa6€iP  duveur^at  fl'^^ixi,  rplm  op  to  /iir»- 
Bi^ovra  hf  auTtp  rti  it^kjf._  The  relk^^ 
follows  upon  excitation  which  is  tenijp 
rarity  an  aggravation  of  the  disorder. 
•  Zwei  AbhamiiHHgen  p.  13  (i-lj)* 
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of  Hfppocrales'  emetics  and  purges?'*  The  incongruity  Is  only  apparent: 
it  is  just  the  assimilation  of  the  mental  effect  lt>  the  bodily  cure,  the  attempt 
to  explain  the  'psychiatry'  on  the  analogy  of  the  purge,  that  constitutes 
Aristotle's  original  contribution  to  Aesthetics. 

The  treatment  to  which  the  priest  subjected  those  suffering  from  Cory- 
bantian  frenzy  may  be  loosely  said  to  kave  been  of  a  homoeopathic  nature* : 
that  is,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  music,  with  all  its  exciting  accompaniments 
(p.  646),  the  frenzy  was  accelerated  and  heightened  until  it  had  worked  itself  off. 
It  is  this  excess  or  outburst  of  quasi-religious  fervour,  and  the  subsequent 
cxliaustion,  of  which  Catullus  presents  so  astonishing  a  picture  in  the  Attis. 
A  fragment  of  Theophraslus  practically  endorses  this  view  of  the  power  of 
music  ^.  Plutarch  loo  describes  the  effect  of  the  flute,  the  instrument  on 
which  the  melodies  of  Olympus  were  played,  in  language  which  shows  a 
striking  agreement  with  the  cathartic  method  of  the  Poliths'^.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  passage  from  Aristides  Quintilianus  already  cited  (p.  610). 

Not  quite  so  clear  is  the  operation  of  tragedy:  "an  imitation  of  an  action 
that  is  serious,  complete,  and  of  a  certain  magnitude,  by  means  of  language 
embellished  with  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  embelhshment,  which  are 
separately  employed  in  the  several  parts  ;  in  the  form  of  action  not  of 
narrative;  effecting  through  pity  and  fear  the  proper  purgation  of  these 
emotions  V*  If  we  are  to  choose  between  Lessing  and  Bernays,  between 
**the  conversion  of  the  passions  into  virtuous  aptitudes"  and  **the  relief  of 
disburdening  the  emotional  tendencies" — there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
former  is  an  erroneous  view  and  the  latter,  in  principle,  right  The  whole 
hypothesis  is  pathological;  tragedy  has,  directly  at  least,  no  moral  effect. 
In  the  Poetics  we  are  told  in  so  many  words  that  tragedy  creates  a  specific 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  itself*:  about  its  moral  or  educa- 


^  Comp.  above  p.  645.  The  assertion 
that  homuei:>pathic  treatment  is  intended 
by  Aristotle  was  made,  xs  Bernays  points 
out  p.  95  (193),  by  Milton  in  the  preface 
to  his  Samsott  Agomslei:  **  (Tragedy)  said 
by  Aristotle  to  be  of  power,  by  raisitig 
pity  and  fear,  or  tcrrourT  to  put^c  the 
mind  of  these  and  such-like  pos&ions; 
that  is,  to  temper  or  reduce  them  to  ju.st 
measure  with  a  kind  of  delight  stirred  up 
by  reading  or  seeing  those  passages  well 
imitated.  Nor  is  Nature  hersdf  wanting 
in  her  own  efforts  to  m&ke  ^ood  his  asser- 
tion, for  so,  in  physickt  things  of  melan- 
cholick  hue  and  quality  arc  used  against 
melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to 
remove  salt  humours." 

^XV^  17  inrarA  dwhXwrtjf  ytyvofiirff  r^  dtA 
rd  ird&Tf  xaxufv  Frag»  89  cd.  Wimmer. 
Me  made  eo>tasy  one  of  the  three  primary 
constituents  of  music  topx^^  tm\tffi,KT}[i  XjJ- 
np  ^6o¥Tj¥  ivOovffiafffA6i^):  />.  00. 
*  In  Qmest.  Conv.  lit.  8  Plutarch  is 


discussing  the  effect  of  vdne;  1  §  10, 
6556  F  ff.  fulfil  Hi  wov  kqI  raCnnftf  ttjv  wtpt 
rdv  ojcpoSufpatta  rapax^i't  Stop  axfii^p  Xd^iff^ 
/xapaLvtif&tUt  xai  wpct  rovro  irvvtpyfir  rbv 
clt^ow'  TToXdt  ydp  ti^tfXBuv  ri  ffQfia  awt^i- 
Kavff€  Kol  Kara^dXwcrr  t6  ^aviiadet 
TTjt  ^^XV^*  di(TX€fi  yAp  if  0pyi»titita  ttal  6 
i-ruc^ikios  avXds  tV  apxv  ird$ot  KiPft  Koi 
lAKpvov  iK^iXXti  [cp.  p.  646  n.  5],  wpod- 
7wr  5i  T^r  ^vxw  ^^^  oUtqv  oCtw  itari 
^iKp6¥  i^aiptl  teal  dvaXiffKei  rh  \v* 
VTiTiKhv  Ofioitat  tdoif  Ar  tA¥  ^yhfov  rrX» 
With  fjiapai¥t(TBat  cp.  /W»  v(vill).  7»t4, 
1341  b  17,  dirfiprriHvlai.  Again  the  as- 
suaging effect,  but  not  the  previous  ex- 
citement«  is  meniioned  S^/^f,  sap.  i'&Hv,^ 
13,  1560;  oi  M  Mov<ra4  teal  wavtdTwffut 

iprfO¥  fliKki  Hi0dpap  Kttl  a^Xoi^r*  6XX6.  ftij  to 
TfuAe^f  rd  ^^  xal  rapifyop^tf  rh 
Tfd&i^  TUfif  xp^f^*"*^  fiiXta^i  aal  dpfioifieuf, 

*  Prof,  Butcher's  Iratislation,  <»/»,  c,  p, 
348*     The  Greek  is  given  p.  650  /f.  4. 

*  /\v^  14  §  4»  1453  b  10:  odydp  iroa'ai' 
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tional  infLucncc  wc  learn  nothing.  Such  good  effect  as  the  drama  cmti 
must,  on  the  Aristotelian  theory,  be  mdirecL  But  so  soon  as  the  attempt  i 
made  to  define  more  precisely  the  nature  of  Ibis  purg^ation,  of  the  cmolii* 
that  are  purged,  and  the  pity  and  fear  through  which  their  purgaticB  * 
effected^  there  arise  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  been  wholly  surmo 
For  there  may  be  a  total  or  a  partial  removal,  a 'purging  away*  i.e.  CJtp 
or  *purgiiig^  i.e.  refinement  (by  release  of  painful  elements)':  further,  iis 
possible  to  ask  whether  the  emotions  purged  are  those  already  adstiaj  ti 
the  spectator,  or  such  as  are  excited  in  him  by  the  action  of  the  piece  Nw 
is  it  inconceivable  that  Aristotle  has  unduly  pressed  the  medical 
How  can  the  emotions  correspond  to  the  maUria  peccaft^t  They  arc  i 
expelled,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  *  secreted'  is  an  outrage  on  language. 
more  properly  regard  them  as  either  suppressed  or  indulged,  and  in  thel 
case  as  running  their  course,  culminating  in  the  thrill  of  pity,  the  shudderl 
horror,  the  transports  of  enthusiasm,  until  sated  with  over  indulgence  thef  i 
length  subside.  While  fully  sensible  then  that  every  one  of  the  foUowm^ 
positions  has  been  a  matter  of  protracted  controversy,  we  incline  \\]  w 
interpret  the  purgation  of  the  emotions  to  mean  their  gratification,  ibes  | 
relief  by  indulgence^  (though  perhaps  the  outlet  thus  afforded  for  eniocio 
excess  necessarily  involves  a  qualitative  change,  viz.  the  loss  of  an 
element,  what  is  painful  and  oppressive  either  in  the  emotion  itself  or  in  Oi  | 
manifestation  in  actual  experience) :  (2)  to  discriminate*  between  theemo 
relieved,  i.e.  the  pity  and  fear  of  real  life,  and  the  emotions  which  eflfcci  1 
rehef,  viz.  those  artificially  excited  by   the  action   of  the    drama*:   (J)^ 


oiKeiay,  ird  Si  tj}v  awb  iXiou  Kcd  if>6^ov 
did  ^t^T^cdOf  5et  iihovriy  wapa<rtcfvd^tip.,,, 
76  §  15,  146^  b  i.^ :  Stl  yAp  ow  T^f  Tvxov- 
(FOP  ij6otf^tf  TTOttif  ai'rds  [sc.  r^v  rpa.'fi^Siav 
Kol  rj}tr  4iroiroiiaf]  dXXd  TTjr  tlfl7ffiiv7fv\. 

1  Sielx^ck  in  /akrd.  /,  PhiL  1881,  p. 
aaj  ff.,  Baumgart  P&etik  p.  435  f. 

*  Com  p.  Pint.  De  inim,  utti.  10,  91  F: 
rwp  TtaBuiif  Toiftjjtr  Toiodficym  eft  TO(>r  ix- 
dpotii  dwoKxiBdpcHi  *' indulging  [lit.  vent* 
ingj  these  feelings  upon  his  enemies." 
Bernays  thought  he  could  distinguish 
wd&Tjfia,  the  disposition  or  permanent 
tendency  {wad^riKTj  Tri3i6rij%)^  from  the 
rdBoi  its  transient  manifestation.  It  is 
impo5.sibie  to  follow  him  here,  for  Bonit7» 
Ariit.  Siutiien  v,  has  shown  that  the  two 
lemxs  are  absolutely  convertible  in  Aris- 
totelian usage.  While  if  we  say  that  the 
*  painful  emotion  *  of  fear  and  pity  is 
removedj  we  are  reminded  that  the  defi- 
nil  ions  in  the  /^kitork  (ll.  c.  5,  c,  8)  make 
each  of  these — fear  itself  and  pity  itself^ — 
*ft  sort  of  pain*  {\{*Tyi  ni)^  although  the 
emotions  generally  are  defined  as  of  k  It*- 
Ttti  Xi)t>;  ical  ii^v-^  Rhet.  it.  1.  8,  1378  a 
11^  iVu.  Etk.  11.  5.  1,  1105  b  13. 


^  The  distinction  between  Xn^t  I 
and  pity  and  these  emotions  in  red  I 
was  first  drawn  by  Ed.  Miiller  GarkA 
Kumtth.  II.  p.  63  ff.  Uniess  this  > 
tinction  be  drawn  it  is  imjKJsaWe ' 
avoid  the  difficulties  which  those  fa"^ 
ers  of  Bernays  encountt^r  who  mti 

the  definition  of  tragedy  as  the  '•« 
sion,*'  i.e.  purging  away,  of  the  c 
in  question.  Bernays  himself 
this  difficulty  only  by  distinguishiogiJI 
=  emotion,  from  wd&ij^a  =  disposf'^ 
tendency  to  emotion :  —a  distinction  1 
in  view  of  Bonitz*  careful  inv 
{Jnsf.  SiUiiUN  v)  cannot  be  mainti 
See  n,  (2).  But  there  is  no  reasot 
the  phrase  should  not  mean  the  /wx 
of  the  emotions,  i,e.  the  freeing  "^b^"] 
from  what  is  superfJuous^  the  dimifiiiLi^ 
of  the  whole  by  the  expnl^don  of  Vfch*3» 
noxious,  and  consequent  clarifying  o»  ft 
finement  of  what  is  left. 

*  The  best  proof  Lhat  they  arc  distjoc 
(which  has  often  been  denied)  b  ihii  « I 
real  life  fear  of  imtninent    iB   is  iucpb 
patible    with    pily,    i.e.    sympathy  wid 
others:  Rhtt.  ii.  8.  6.  1585  b  j^,  p^  yi 
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associate  the  cure  of  the  overburdened  heart  with  that  universalising  element 
of  the  drama  in  virtue  of  which  Aristotle  regards  it  as  an  idealisation  of 
experience  I 

These  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  pathological  interpretation  of 
#ca^«tpa4r.  The  erudition  of  Bern  ays  discovered  some  slight  confirmation  for 
it  in  subsequent  writers.  lamblichus  (or  whoever  was  the  author  of  De 
Mysieriis\  defending  the  least  decorous  of  ancient  rites,  after  adducing  the 
now  familiar  argument  that  **  suppression  of  the  passions  serves  only  to 
strengthen  them,  whereas  judicious  gratification  quiets  them"  proceeds  as 
follows:  ** hence  it  is  that  in  comedy  and  tragedy  by  the  spectacle  of  others' 
emotions  we  still  and  moderate  and  purge  our  own :  and  similarly  by  seeing 
and  hearing  things  unseemly  in  the  temples  we  are  freed  from  the  harm 
which  actual  contact  with  them  would  bring-."  If  this  is  too  vagucj  we  learn 
a  little  more  from  Proclus,  who  in  his  dissertation  on  the  tenth  book  of  the 
^^•/^//^//V— presumably  expounding  the  Peripatetic  view  as  the  opposite  of 
Plato's — speaks  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  as  enabling  us  to  compound  with 
the  emotions  (crviTfXoiJaraf  jrpof  a<^o^im^w  rmv  tto^^v)  which  need  to  be 
excited  just  so  much  as  will  secure  us  from  future  annoyance*  Again  he 
says  **it  is  possible  to  afford  the  passions  a  moderate  satisfaction,  and  when 
they  are  thus  treated  to  find  in  them  effective  aids  towards  education,  when 
once  the  inconvenience  they  cause  has  been  remedied^/*  From  the  Platonic 
standpoint  Proclus  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  defence  of  poetry  he  has 
sketched'',  and  in  a  final  sentence  contrasts  his  own  neoplatonic  ascesis  with 
the  compromise  proffered  by  Aristotie^    But  while  the  dim  outlines  of  the 


Tif  9ix€i<fi  wddci:  §  1 2,  (386  a.  22L,  t6  y^p 
Stit^btf  trtfmw  ro&  iXidVQv  iral  itcKpQvanKbi' 
ToD  iXioif.  Whereas  I  he  drama  excites 
both  pily  a/td  fear :  /b^L  14  §  1,  1455  b  3, 
<r<rT(  T^r  Axo^iMrTa  Kal  ^pirruw  ual  i\ttl¥ 
iK   tC}^    ffVfi^aiv&rrtiiv  Sivefi   hit   wdOot    rit 

dirb  ^\4oif  K^l  ^^ov.  Cp.  c  13  §  4,  1453. 
a  a  ff. 

This  distinction  affords  the  best  pos- 
sible explanation  of  twi'  r<MW>r<tfi'  in  the 
definition  (Reinkcns  £«/.  c.  p.  161):  rovnaw 
would  have  postulated  the  comptete  iden- 
tity of  the  two.  Compare  Ed,  Muller 
Crsih.  d.  KunstthcQrie  I!,  p.  (\-^  ff. 

^  Bernays  Zwd  Abh.  p.  71  (181)  ff* 
with  whom  E.  Miillerf  Brandifi)  Zellcr, 
Susemihl,  and  Reinkcns  substantially  a- 
gree.    See  Butcher  Scrtu  Aspects  p.  366  ff. 

*  H  T€  KWfA(f5iqi  (cal  Tpay\^l^  dWdrpio. 
wdBii  &fu}povtfT€%  taran€W  rd  oUtta  irdBy} 
teal  pi€TptujTtpa  diK-tpytL^h^Ba,  koX  Atcokio.- 
0atpofjL€V  iv  re  roh  It  putt  BedfjLttal  tun  Kal 
dxoi'ffpxuTt  Tufif  alfTXpCiv  [e,g.  rwr  0a\Xw>'] 
dwoXi^f^ifBa.  rift  iwl  rCitv  ipiyunt  dw*  vdrrOtv 
ffvttwiWTovfffji  ^Xd^rfs  I.  II.  p.  403  Par- 
ihey.     Again  in  3.  9,  p*  (19,  14  dw4paffiif 


k. 


0^  teal  diroKdBapcuf  latpvlav  ov^afJLW^  ai^rd 
[sc*  Tf}y  rCiv  BeCtif  iwLwvoitLp]  K\vp-ioy.    oi/di 

Tbijiia  xpilfTut  iv  i}fuf  ^fxif^vtroi  there  con 
be  no  doubt  that  these  are  Peripatetic 
technical  terms  which  are  rejected. 

*  H  ^^irere  'Hjv  rpuytpdlay  kaI  tt^  Kutfti- 
K^p  otj  TapaS4x^°^  'f*l  ^avra  ffirprfXoOtrat 
irpb^  dipoaolwffii'  tQv  waBOv,  A  piire  ttcut* 
rdircuTiP  dwotcXhetv  Swar^y  /iijrrc  4p,WLfi* 
wXdvai  wdXif  deipaXh,  6i6fjLeva  U  nvoi  ip 
tcaipi^  Hiit-^f<att  V*'  ^^^  ^'***  rotrrwi'  dtcpodr 
fftaiv  iKTXyjpovfiirrjv  dyfvo^cXTJnroirf  ij^if 
dr*  avrutf  iv  r^  Xoiirtp  XP^^¥  ffouik  (p. 
360  ed.  Bas.); — itrep  did  tq^'tup  Sifyarhp 
ififUrp^n  dTcv^tfiwXdi^ai  rd  rdBrj  kcU  awo- 
irXiTcrovrai  htp-^d  rp6i  rifp  waiBtiap  (x'^ty^ 
t6    T<irovij*r6f    avrQy    BipaTf^ccwTat    (p. 

*  Si€vXapn^6fJi40a  ^^..,drri  rijt  wp6t  t4 
wdBif  p.€Tptat  d^o<ftM(^ea>t  l^iv  wovyjpdM  Kod 
bimiKvtirrop  ivHiK^iXi  rait  ^vxalt  [itid.\ 

*  Jei**  flip  Qvp  t6p  woXiriK6y  diafXTiX**^' 
aBal  nyai  riliv  yraSufP  roi/TutP  dT€pcuTtii 
nal  iififU  ^litf&^o',  dXX'  <oux>  aScTf  rdt 
re  pi  aCrd  Trpo<T'jraBela's  eivrflptiv*  Todvop* 
Tiop  piiy  0^  (JUffrt  ^^aXij'Oi}*'  urai  rdt  KiP-iftfta 
ai>r(^  iftpteXm  dUro^rAXeur,  italpas  6i  dpa 
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theory  can  be  recognised,  and  here  and  there  an  ob^ously  giemiiiie  phiat 
or  two  (airrpacrtr,  a<|^<r/o>crtr,  ifAfurpat  dirtyrriftirkmu  nel  ird^),  the  rcst  s  § 
coloured  in  passing;  through  this  unsympathetic  medium  that  there  is  OPI- 
siderable  uncertainty  whether  it  does  not  reflect  the  neoplatonic,  rattellB 
the  Peripatetic,  meaning  of  Ka0ap(ris, 

It  remains  to  pass  under  review  another  possible  sourc:e  of  infonnfflfli: 
the  utterances  and  indications  of  Plato's  own  sesthetic  views  to  hii  ir 
logues*.  Piato,  too,  held  pity  and  fear  to  be  the  effect  of  tragedy*.  Hs 
reason  for  banishing  the  drama  ts  that,  Hke  poetry  in  ^neral^  it  feeds  tk 
emotional  nature  which  ought  rather  to  be  starved'.  In  a  celebn]^ 
passage  the  indulgence  of  sentimental  pity  in  the  theatre  is  tlius  condemsei 
as  mischievous:  **if  you  consider  that  when  in  misfortune  we  feci  a  naiank 
hunger  and  desire  to  relieve  our  sorrow  by  weeping  and  lamentatioii*  td 
that  this  feeling  which  is  kept  under  control  in  our  own  calamities  i 
satisfied  and  delighted  by  the  poets; — the  better  nature  in  each  of  qs^qi 
having  been  sufficiently  trained  by  reason  or  habit,  allows  the  sympatkbc 
element  to  break  loose  because  the  sorrow  is  another's.., Few  persons  tie 
reflect  that  from  the  evil  of  other  men  something  of  evil  is  communicated t 
themselves.  And  so  the  feeling  of  sorrow  which  has  gained  strength  al 
misfortunes  of  others  is  with  difficulty  repressed  in  our  own!"  Hot 
questionably  is  the  view  from  which  that  of  Aristotle  is  a  reaction.  Ths 
the  passions  are  sources  of  possible  danger,  both  philosophers  agree: 
granting  this,  Aristotle  provides,  while  Plato  sternly  refuses^  the 
their  relief.  Even  Proclus  is  sensible  of  the  antagonism  of  principle 
has  deduced  from  common  bases  of  ethical  belief  so  divergent  a  pa 
treatment  It  would  be  a  rash,  but  not  exactly  tnadmissibJe  proposal 
equate  *the  feeling  kept  under  control  in  our  own  calamities*  with  the 
of  real  life,  and  that  which  is  'satisfied  and  delighted  by  the  poets*  wili 
pity  which  (in  Aristotle^s  definition)  is  the  means  of  its  purgation* 

To  Poetry  and  Art  generally  Plato  allowed  two  and  only  two  fundii 


tAi  irot^eii. >,xo\XoD  Betv  tit  d<f>o<rl(ttQ^tp 

^wtp^oXait  «t<nvt  dXX  iv  (Tt^ctrraXM^att 
iptpytloit  f  the  neoplatonic  view]*  <rpuKpay 

d^fftuKTfir  {il>ut\).  In  ihis  and  the  pre- 
vious citations  from  Proclus  ihe  correc- 
tions of  Beruays  (c^/.r*  pp.  46 — 50)  ate 
given, 

*  See  C.  Belger  De  ArisfoieU  ciiam  in 
arU  poelka  com/tnt/ffda  FiatoHis  discipulo 
(Berlin    187  a),    csp.   p,    i,%   fF.,    Siebeck 

Jahrb.f  Phil,  cxxv.  188^,  p.  2^6  ff. 

*  Phatdr.  368  C,  y^T^f tr  -w^tlw.^MKrpki 

Rtf.  X.  606  A. 

'  tpi^i  yhp  ravra  [tA  fWi6up.i/friKd  re 
Ktkl  Xvwufpd  Kal  iiiia  ip  r^  ^^Xd\  ^p^ov^a. 


Wor  ipx^<T$tu   a^ch    606  o,     Q>.  /^l 
790  E. 

*  606  A,  B :  cf  it^evpiAiio,  Sn  T^  ^Tf  u. 
x6p*vopr6Tc  4p  rah  ^xriatt  ^vf^^tfAi 
irnriri^itor  rttv  doirptVoi  re  iroj  itmM^ 

TOP  olop  TQikufP  iwietffi^t^^  f^*/rrlt 

t6  iir6  tQp  woiyfT^  vt/MrXa^«<9«r  tsl  ^1 
pop'  t6  di  4^€i  ^Xn^Tom  iipuip,  art  i " 
UapCfi  T€iF<u9€VfUp0p  X^T^  0^M  i^  i 

dXX6rpta  wa&ri  &^*apovm . ,  ^XoytftHm  ' 
olficLi,  6Myi>is  wi  iiirwtrTtm,  ^t  awn 
APayKTf  ar*  tup  dXXtprpU/m  c^  t4  ^ 
dpi^taifra  yh.p  Ip  itctiMott  i^x^i^  ^  < 
tiP^p  ov  p^itop  h^  Toit  aArm^  w40m 
XfUf.     The   translation    is    Df   h 
The  last  f  emark  is  endoi^ted  by  / 
Pi^L  v{vni).  5.  19,  1340  a  ^3. 
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(i)  to  convey  truth  *in  a  glass  darkly,'  as  he  himself  does  in  his  myths,  and 
(2)  to  conduce  to  moral  edification  by  presenting  fair  models  and  inculcating 
by  force  of  sympathy  proper  sentiments.  The  latter  is  Aristotle's  Aratftfta: 
habituation  to  feci  pleasure  and  pain  at  the  proper  objects.  Now  the 
Aristotelian  caAipcrip  is  something  wholly  distinct  from  this.  It  might  be 
defended  as  producing  a  harmonizing  and  elevating  effect  on  feeling  and  so 
transporting  the  audience  into  a  state  where  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
sympathy  with  men  as  men,  and  to  admiration  for  virtue.  But  this  is  only 
an  indirect  result.  Or  again  we  may  regard  it  as  a  preventive  :  it  might 
be  urged  that  wc  are  thus  inoculated  against  the  temptation  which  Plato  has 
specially  in  view  and  regards  as  so  formidable^  the  abuse  of  emotion  and 
maudlin  sentimentality.  In  any  case  this  is  one  more  hint  which  Aristotle 
has  borrowed  from  his  master.  He  has  developed  in  a  special  direction  the 
principle  of  *  that  indispensable  minimum '  of  gratification  which  even  Plato 
does  not  refuse  to  the  lower  nature  of  man.  The  temperate  sage  of  the 
Reptibik^  who  would  fain  stimulate  and  quicken  the  activity  of  the  reason 
before  he  betakes  himself  to  rest^  is  well  aware  that  if  he  is  to  pursue,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  his  aspirations  after  higher  knowledge,  his  passions  must  be 
allayed  and  his  appetitive  nature  indulged  neither  too  much  nor  too  little 
but  Just  enough  to  send  it  to  sleep  ^. 

In  an  Eudcmian  book  of  the  Ethics  an  even  more  advanced  position  is 
taken  up :  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  to  excess  is  exonerated  from  blame ;  where 
the  pleasures  pursued  are  harmless  (cp.  1 342  a  16  xapkv  a^\u^j\\  even 
artificial  means  of  stimulating  them  to  excess  are  not  condemned,  such 
'intense*  pleasures  being  natural  remedies  for  pains'**.  But  that  Aristotle 
was  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  excessive  sentimentality  is  shewn  e.g.  by  his 
care  for  the  education  of  the  feelings  in  youths 

Besides  this  insight  into  the  main  motive  and  genesis  of  the  pathological 
theory  which  Aristotle  put  forward  in  defence  of  the  drama  we  gain  from  the 
Platonic  writings  many  indications  which  serve  to  clear  up  particular  points 
in  the  exposition.  In  the  PhUebus  (47  E  ff.)  there  is  an  interesting  and 
valuable  analysis  of  the  mixed  states,  partly  pleasurable  and  partly  painful, 
which  attend  the  spectators  of  comedy.  From  this  analysis  Aristotle  would 
seem  to  have  borrowed  not  a  little  where  he  traces  the  pleasurable  con- 
comitants of  various  phases  of  emotion*.     We  have  every  reason  then  to 


*  Rep*  IX.  571  E  f. :  TO  hnB\}ii,'^\.Kh¥  hk 

[sc.  rd  (i4\TiffT0t^]  *ra<?'  aifTO  fjubvov  Ka8ap6v 
CKaw€iv  jcai  Ap^yftrdai  roincal  alcBdvtir0ai  J 
^ij  olJit¥.,.tlHTavTt)}t  3i  Kal  TQ  Bifftmi^i  wpaC' 
yat  Kai  fx"/}  Turiy  th  dpr^at  i\&wv  Ksicttr^ixipff 
TtfiBv^iff  Kade{t&^,  dXX'  ^<tux'^*^o^s  fUw  tu  dt^o 
efffij,  TO  TplTOf  ti  (cu^(ros...o(H'Wf  ^awa^ 
tirat.  1 1  seems  then  that  while  dw^rtft.- 
irXtLfai  is  prohibited  as  immtJnil,  ijairxoffOA. 
is  a   condition  essential  to  the  efhcient 


working  of  the  rational  souJ*  Of  course 
the  two  philosophers  differ  wholly  as  to 
the  application  of  this  principle. 

*  jV.£,  VII*  14,  5,  1 154  h  j:  oi>TCki  yoOv 
airroh  5<[^af  rufds  trapaaKcvdj^owuf^  Srav 
tuv  mV  d^\a^€tt,  oj^firtW^i^Tcu'.,.  b  13  f, 
i^eXaOvei  Si  ifdovi}  Xvirrpf  ij  t*  tvavHa  ttU 

*  See  v(viii}.  5.  17,  18,  1 540  a  II  ff. 
(cp,  1341  a  13  f.). 

*  Sec  Bcmays  <?/.  r.  p»  143  f.  Esp.  cp. 
1378  b  1  (toctu  Apyff  iwi0&ai  Ti^a  ij^or^if) 
with  Pj^iL  48  A  and  the  Homeric  citation 


r 

<  «$«  SOTE  OX  KJMAFaX 

w 

f  oMK^ade  tkae  doe  £Ktj  fead  a^reacy  beec  oonrctw?  amd  ^e  psTtUofisl 

prcMsss  ryx  oejt  cca^eff  bd  zppnnis&atciy  scfmi  befere  Ar?srrcy.  w&  fc 
f«<^  %faare  faif  master  t  CGCkteasatkn  of  the  dnaa  on  srocads  of  onrr. 
came  to  kxtseabat  his  ovs  theory  of  its  caect. 

oxsabTC  •.">  the  two:  aSw  /*»'.  rnrin*.  ;- 
i  ".  '5^  "s*  ^f  ^-  "^-i  ^««Z.  5«  A  £.    Bat 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Pag«  1.  Hllfi  3,  The  statement  that  there  are  no  manuscripts  earlier  thtin  the 
fourteenth  centuty  has  been  falsified  by  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican  fragments  of  the 
tenth  centtiry-     See  p.  454. 

P.  2,   not«  1.      After  Bvoiai  add:    and  iiyi   a -27  {1272  a  3,   b  34)  ^tX/r^a   II* 

P.  7,  1. 17.  As  Plutarch  U^pl  Evye^etat  is  a  fabrication  of  the  renascence,  of  which 
a  Latin  iranslalion  was  first  publLsherl  in  1556  (Lugduni  apud  Seb.  Gryphium),  the 
citations  from  ttie  Politia  would  not  in  any  case  have  carried  us  far  back:  although, 
if  at  the  time  the  forger  himself  used  a  manuscript,  or  even  emended  the  text  on  his 
own  conjecture,  his  readings  deserve  mention.  Bui  they  are  nut  even  entitled  to  such 
authority  as  they  would  have  possessed  in  the  case  assumed,  for  though  the  Latin 
translation  gives  those  citations  in  full,  the  manuscript  from  which  in  the  year  1724 
J.  Cliristopher  Wolf  etlited  the  tract  in  Greek  exhibited  hlanks  where  the  citations 
should  have  stood*  and  Wolf  himself  is  responsiblu  fur  the  text  of  the  passages  which 
he  copied  out,  probably  from  the  finit  edition  of  Victorius.  in  his  preface  to  Vol.  iv 
of  Anmhia  Grtum  (Hamburgi  1724)  Wolf  says  of  the  manuscript  of  the  llc^  ^ir^a/tivkt 
which  he  obtained  fronn  Joh.  Gramm,  Professor  at  Copenhagen,  *'membranae  iliac 
ttno  alterove  ante  inventam  typographiam  saecnlo,  meo  ludicio^  lucidente  cjuidem,  sed 
non  sine  frcquentibus  oscitantis  librarii  indiciis  exaratac/Veterum  scriptorum  luca, 
a  Plutarcho  allata,  omissa  in  his  pcnilus  erant,  asterisco  vicem  eorum  supplentc. 
Eleganter  et  erudite  ilia  (Latina  Amoldi  Ferroni  interpretalio)  confecta  est,  atque 
veteriini  lestimonia  Integra  Latine,  sed  sine  additis,  nbi  exstarent,  locis  exhibel, 
Atque  hanc  ipsam...cum  Graecis  in  luc^m  profero,  additis  si  pauca  exceperis,  aucto- 
rum  leslimoniisi  t/uoi  mm  sine  cura  ali^tm  tx  momimintii  lorum  adhut  txstantibus 
conquisivi."^  Compare  his  footnote  p.  196  [it  should  be  396]:  *  *  Aristoteles  lib.  i. 
C.  VI,  Politicor.  p.  37  edit,  Viclorii.  In  hoc  loco  vertendo  liberius  versatur  Inlerpres  " 
i.e>  Ferron  *'  nisi  in  opusculo  Plutarchi  eum  aila  cjuaedam  legisse  censeas,  quam 
quidem  hodie  apud  Aristotelem  exstant*     In  MS.  hie  loc*  deest." 

P.  9,  L  39.  Add:  GtsamnuHe  Abkandlungen  \.  165  ff.  (Berlin  tSSs), 
P.  9,  L  3  from  end.  Add ;  De  PoUticis  AristoieUh  Qtmesfwfus  critictu  Lipsiae 
1886  (reprinted  from  the  Supplement  to  yahrb.  /.  PhihL  Vol.  xv.  pp.  3^19 — 450, 
often  hereafter  cited  as  Quaest,  crit.  loHeicfae),  QiiiustionHm  AristoteUarum  critkantm 
d  exegetkarum  Pars  I  Gryphiswaldiae  1891;  Pars  JI  ib.  1893  :  Pars  lit  ib.  1894:  and 
Prolfgomena  it  pp,  XXVlif — XLiii  of  the  *  noN-a  impressio  coirectior  '  of  the  third 
edition  in  Teubner's  series  (Lipsiae  1894).  Articles  in  Jahrb.  f.  Pkilol*  CXLVJL 
18931  PP-817 — 834:  ^yxT<\^\x^Jalir(sberiihU  I.  592  f.,  111.  371  ff.,  V.  178  ff.,  IX.  354  C, 
XVII.  179  ff.,  XXX.  66  ff.,  97  f..  xxxiv.  40  ff.»  XLii.  36,  153  C,  L,  II,  Lxvii.  137  ff.| 

LXXV.    101  fif. 
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p.  10,  last  line.    Add  :  Zu  ArisL  Pol.  ibid,  cxxix.  1885.     544. 

Jowett.    Translation  with  Introdaction  and  notes ;  Oxford,  1885. 

Cknnpen.    Bdtrage  %ur  Kritik  und  Erkldrung  griech.  Schri/tsUiUr;  Wien,  1890. 

Diels.    Article  in  Archivf,  Gesch,  <Ur  Philcs.  iv.  1891.    484. 

HiiberUn.     Article  on  Arist  Pol.  11.  9  in  Rhein.  Mm.  XLV.  1890.     31 1  ff. 

KaeUy.    Article  in  Philologus  Li.  1891.     197. 

ZellAr.     In  Archivf.  Gesch,  der  Philos.  vi.  1893.     153  if.  i. 

8to«hr,  Engti,  Wldemaim,  BdimliUiiger,  VoffeL  Cunu  criticae  in  Ar.  PtL  in 
CommentoHonts  philological  Monacensa,  97 — 114:  Munich,  1 89 1 . 

Nlemeyer.     Article  in  Jahrb.f.  Phil.  cxLiii.  1891.    411  ff. 

T.  'Vniamowlti.    Aristotdes  u.  Athen  i.  64 — 71,  187  f.  n.  (3). 

P.  11,  n.  1.  Add  references  to  Zeller  in  Hemus  xv.  1880.  547 — 556,  Dtimmler 
in  Rhein.  Mus.  XLII.  1887.  179  ff.,  Shute  History  of  the  ArisioUiian  luritimgi^ 
Oxford,  1888,  esp.  c.  8,  Newman  Introduction  to  edition  of  the  Politics  I.  478—491, 
II.  pp.  XXX — xl,  V.  Wilamowitz  Aristotdes  u.  Athen  l.  355  ff.  The  discovery  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  Athens  has  called  special  attention  to  the  connexion  between  the 
Politics  and  the  Polities. 

P.  14,  n.  8.  Add  a  reference  to  Birt  Dcu  antike  Buchwesen  p.  459.  The  safest 
inference  to  draw  from  the  absence  of  correspondence  between  the  opeiiiiig  of  one 
book  and  the  close  of  the  preceding  is  that  the  two  were  independently  ehibonUed. 
Notice  the  U  inserted  after  xepi  by  P*  and  P*  (corr.)  at  1313  a  14.  Compare  Newman 
op.  c.  II.  p.  xxi  ff.  xxvi  f. 

P.  15,  n.  2.  At  the  end  of  this  note  culd  (on  p.  16) :  The  total  would  now  (1894)  be 
slightly  increased  by  the  athetesis  of  the  last  clause  of  B.  I.  c.  13  §  i6»  1360  b  24  f. 
[koX  TpClrro¥...To\iT€la%\^  II.  c  6  §  13,  1165  b  12 — 17  [M5wy...0o76/>oy],  §  22,  1266 
a  22 — 25  [«f...<rW^«],  v(viii).  7.  4,  1342  a  9  f.  [iTa9...iUk€<ri\,  although  these 
passages  are  not,  in  this  edition,  enclosed  in  square  brackets,  and  Mr  Hicks  is  not 
convinced:  further,  by  vii(vi).  2  §  5,  1317  b  23  H  6\i,ydKu\  8  §  24,  1323  a  6—9 
[T/xu»'...5i7/Lion«6»'].  As  regards  1 1,  c.  6  §  15,  1265  b  21 — 23  [^irci...rtr6j;],  with 
which  must  go  c.  7  §  4,  1266  b  5 — 8  [n\drwv...Tp6rc/)o»'],  Prof.  Susemihl  is  not 
altogether  convinced:  while  he  is  inclined  to  spare  ii.  6.  15,  1265  b  24 — 26  [koX... 
oi/cetv] — the  discrepancy  between  this  passage  and  iv  (vii).  10.  11,  1330  a  9 — 23  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  change  in  Aristotle's  opinions,  if  he  wrote  B.  11.  after  B.  iv  (vii) 
— as  well  as  11.  7.  16  f.,  1267  a  28 — 37  [5ct...iroXto/)/c£af]  in  spite  of  note  {i^6).  On 
most  of  these  passages  see  Susemihl  Quaest.  Ar.  crit,  et  exeg.  Pars  iii,  p.  Hi.  Possibly 
even  viii  (v).  12  §§  1—6,  1315  b  11—39,  ^^  genuine  as  Diels  contends  Archxv  f. 
Gesch.  d.  Philos.  I  v.  1891,  p.  483  f. 

P.  16,  n.  3.  Had  Aristotle  completed  the  work,  there  is  a  balance  of  probability 
that  he  would  have  arranged  the  books  in  this  order:  A.  P.  B.  H.  G.  A.  Z.  K. 
Of  these  H.  9.  (and  probably  A.  P.)  were  written  earlier  than  the  Constitution  ef 
Athens^  the  other  four  almost  certainly  later. 

P.  16,  n.  4.  Add  that  Newman  declines  to  accept  the  second  transposition, 
suggesting  a  merely  mechanical  cause  for  the  first :  11.  p.  xxxix  f.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  he  has  increased  the  existing  confusion  by  a  new  nomenclature, 
Book  7  (5)  =  VIII  (v)  and  B.  8  (6)  =  vii  (vi)  of  St  Hilaire  and  Bk.*. 

P.  18,  n.  3.  Cicero's  acquaintance  with  the  Politics  has  come  up  for  discussion  in 
several  recent  works,  especially  Schmekel's  Die  mittlere  Stoa  (Berlin  1892)  pp.  47  — 
85.  The  investigations  of  Schmekel  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  assumption  that 
Tyrannion  provided  Cicero  with  extracts  from  Aristotle :  for  a  comparison  of  Cicero 
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Di  RtpuhUca  with  Polybtus  vi*  cc,  3 — jo  shows  that  both  used  a  common  awthorityi 
doubtless  a  political  work  by  Panactius.  The  suggestion  was  first  made  in  a  thesis 
appended  to  the  dbisertation  published  by  P.  Voighl  Sorani  Ephcsii  lih,  (GrcifB^ivaid 
188^).  See  SusemihFs  edition  of  Ans,  Ofc&tfomica  p.  ix  n.  16,  Gritchischf  LUieratur- 
gtsch.  in  der  Akxandnneruit  (Leipzig  189a)  Vol.  II.  p.  75  n^  (57),  p.  180  n.  (184). 
Direct  acquaintance  mth  the  Politics  is  thu5  cstablishe<!  for  Panaetlus  whose  life 
{circa  rflf^jio)  nearly  covers  the  century  between  Hermippus  and  Apellicon  of 
Teos:  a  result  confirming  the  line  of  argument  adopted  on  p.  \%, 

As  for  Polybius,  see  also  v.  Seal  a  Di€  Sitidkn  dfs  Polybios  i*  (Stuttgart  1890) 
p.  101  ff.,  323  IF.  who  endeavours  (pp.  118 — 151)  to  prove  thai  Poly  bins  had  himself 
read  Aristotle's  Politics,  This  hypothesis  Ls  combated  by  Susemihl  LiUeraturgesch, 
11.  p.  81  «.  (4),  p.  106  n.  (97  b),  p.  J 17  n.  (147). 

P.  W,  n*  T.  The  definite  quotations  contained  in  this  Hst  require  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  more  numerous  traces  of  acquaintance  with  Peripatetic  political  doctrine 
which  may  or  may  not  imply  actual  use  of  the  treatise.  The  former  may  be  slightly 
extended  as  regards  the  comraentalors  on  the  Ethics  i  see  now  the  academic  edition 
Michael  Ephesius  ed,  Heylbut  504,  8  ff.,  5^0,  31  ff»»  5^1,  5  ff.,  610,  7  ff.,  16  ff.,  6ti, 
10  ff.,  (^\^^  10  ff.,  6r6j  6f.,  619,  r4if.t  18  ff.,  610,  10  ff*,  Anon.  p.  190^  4  f.,  p.  214,  36  ff* 

The  latter  must  commence  with  the  Eud&mian  Ethics  and  Magna  Aforalia,  the 
parallels  being  fully  given  in  the  footnotes  to  Susemib I 's  editions  (Leipzig,  i885»  1884). 
Similarly  with  the  Ofconomicax  see  again  Susemihrs  ed.  (ib,  1887)  p»  v  n.  (r)  for 
Book  I  and  p.  x  n.  (35)  on  the  expansion  in  Book  tl  of  the  idea  suggested,  and  partly 
worked  out*  in  the  Pcfh'ties  i.  it  §§  7 — 13,  1259  a  3—36.  The  beginning  of  this 
passage  is  clearly  referred  to  at  1346  a  37 — 19:  but  tliis  again  has  a  bearing  on  the 
genuineness*  of  Pclifics  I,  c,  11,     See  below. 

Mr  Newman  has  compiled  in  VoL  II.  p.  x — xix,  a  list  of  similar  parallels 
from  k'hft&rica  ad  Alex,  3,  1414  a  13  ff.,  b  3  ff.,  De  animal,  motu  7,  701  b  «4  C, 
[Plato]  Erastai  135  c,  138  c,  Aristoxenus  Fr,  19,  ao,  Philodemns  De  Mmica  (ed. 
Kemke)  besides  B.  3,  Fr.  34,  53,  53,  54,  6*ii  66  noticed  by  Kemke  and  Gomperr, 
B.  I,  Fr.  16*  17  :  B.  3,  Fr.  45,  55:  B,  4,  coL  3,  33  ff.;  15,  5  f.;  16,  17  ff.  Plutarch 
Vita  Crassi  c.  ^^  P-  544  A  (esp.  the  words  t^v  y6.p  t^K^o^Kiiv  iv  i^i^ois  XP^F*"''*- 
imKT}¥  o^trai'  i»  ajf&pdmms  ito\tTuci}P  ytyvo/iivrjv  ^pCtfitp,  though  this  is  nowhere  said  by 
Aristotle),  Mi.milia  9  c,  517  A,  787  c— d»  812  U,  D  ff.,  815  A — c:  Dio  Chrysostom, 
3.  n5i  7.  367^  14.  439,  36.  83  R.  All  of  these  include  the  possibility  of  indirect  use 
of  the  treatise.  Prof.  Susemihl  holds  that  Phitarch  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
Polities,  but  hardly  with  the  Politics.  Even  his  direct  acquaintance  with  the  "Atf .  IloX. 
is  denied  by  some:  e.g.  v,  Wilamowitz  Aristotclts  u.  Athen  (Berlin  1893)  i.  pp.  399 

—303* 

P.  20,  n-  L  Add  references  to  Blass  Di  Antiphcmte  s&phista  (Kiel  1889), 
Diimmler  ProUgomena  tu  Platons  Stoat  (Basel  1891),  Wilamowitz  0/.  f.  t.  t6i  ff., 
esp.  169 — 185. 

P.  Sa,  n.  3,  Gilbert's  hypothesis,  that  Ephonis  usetl  the  Politics  of  Aristotlef 
is  rendered  untenable  by  the  discovery  of  the  ' k^y^v^ixa*  IloXtTela,  which  contains  very 
precise  indications  of  having  been  compiled  between  319  and  325  B.C.  The  same 
treatise  slightly  strengthens  the  probability  that  Aristotle  may  have  made  use  of 
Ephomsi  (or  his  authorities)  in  part  of  his  works.  At  any  rate  he  is  in  the  'A<?.  lUX, 
under  considerable  obligations  to  another  of  Isocrales'  pupils^  Androtion.  Sec 
A.  Bauer  Fifrsfhungm  %u  Arist.  *A^.  IloX.  (Munidi  1891)  p.  155.  v.  Wilamowitz 
is  again  sceptical  op.  c.  i.  p.  30^*. 
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p.  87,  n.  1.  The  opinion  here  expressed,  that  the  first  part  of  B.  ii.  c.  n  is 
genuine,  the  latter  part  a  spurious  addition,  seems  to  have  been  strengthened  rather 
than  weakened  by  the  discovery  of  the  ^k^voiiav  IloXirefa.  See  Diels  in  Arrkrvf. 
d.  Gesch,  d.  Philos.  iv.  1891,  p.  485.  P.  Meyer  has  indeed  argued  in  Des  Arts. 
Politik  u,  d,  *Ae.  Uo\.  (Bonn  1891)  p.  13  ff.  that  the  athetesis  should  be  confined  to 
1174  b  9 — 15,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  1174  a  31 — b  5  ^p,..K\i^p€am,  and  1174 
b  93 — 76  iy4veTo...(bf,  Against  this  view  see  Susemihl  Qutusi,  crit.  ei  exeg.  i.  p. 
xvi  f. 

P.  66,  IX.  The  date  of  the  Politics  has  recently  been  discussed  with  much  vivacity. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens^  the  appearance  of  general  agree- 
ment combined  with  occasional  discrepancy  which  the  two  works  present,  has  not 
unnaturally  stimulated  inquiry  into  its  cause.  The  first  suggestion  made,  on  the 
assumption  that  Aristotle  wrote  both  works,  was  that  the  Constitution^  which  do 
confidently  be  dated  circa  329 — 315,  is  separated  by  an  interval  of  years  from  the 
Politics,  Thus  Mr  Newman  notes  (in  Clcus.  Rev.  v.  161)  that  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  Athms  "  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  Politics  is  not 
already  in  existence  and  known  to  the  writer.  Has  not  the  writer  **  of  *A<7.  IIoX.  c  41 
§  2  '*  Pol.  4.  4,  1192  a  4—37  before  him?*'  Similarly  Bruno  Keil  in  Z>fV  Soloniscki 
Verfassung  (Berlin  1892)  confidently  assigns  the  Politics  to  the  period  350 — 335  B.C. 
long  before  the  completion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Constitution.  Tempting  as  such  con- 
jectures are,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  it  is  still  necessary  soberly  to  restate 
the  grounds  before  us  for  dating  the  larger  treatise ;  and  this  is  what  Prof.  Susemibl 
has  done  Quacst.  Ar.  crit.  et  exeg.  ii.  p.  x — xii,  ill.  p.  iii  ff.  His  conclusion  is  that 
the  Ethics  and  Politics  were  undoubtedly  written  later  than  the  Physica^  I>e  Cado^ 
Mcteorologica :  that  though  they  may  conceivably  have  preceded  the  {psychological, 
physiological  and  zoological  works  (and  would  then  fall,  say,  about  331 — 330),  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  the  latest  sections  of  the  Encyclopaedia  with  the 
exception  of  the  Poetics,  Rhetoric  and  Metaphysics,  If  this  latter  alternative  be 
accepted,  we  may  suppose  the  Ethics  to  have  been  finished  before  327  B.C.  About 
the  Politics  we  cannot  be  so  certain :  for  unquestionably  the  treatise  consists  of 
different  component  parts,  written  at  different  times  with  different  aims,  though 
ultimately  incorporated  in  a  single  scheme.  Of  the  portions  anterior  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Athens^  i.e.  say,  to  327  B.C.,  we  can  point  with  confidence  to  Books  iv  (vii), 
v(viii):  possibly  also  to  Books  I,  ill.  The  rest  of  the  treatise,  B.  11,  no  less  than 
Books  IV — VI  of  the  old  order,  may  with  a  balance  of  probability  be  assigned  to  the 
years  325,  324,  323,  when  Aristotle  was  also  at  work  upon  the  Poetics^  Rhetoric. 
Metaphysics^  while  under  his  editorship  the  Peripatetic  school  was  issuing  the  re- 
maining Polities  (other  than  that  of  Athens),  the  'SdfxifM  ^ap^apucd,  the  6i6a<rKakiai^ 
and  other  similar  works. 

v.  Wilamowitz  assumes  that  from  the  earliest  times  when  he  lectured  at  all, 
Aristotle  repeatedly  gave  courses  of  lectures  on  Politics.  While  admitting  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  treatise  does  not  permit  a  sharp  separation  of  the  different 
layers,  or  a  general  application  of  the  indications  which  certain  passages  afford  as  to 
the  date,  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  Books  H9  were  composed  after  *«  the  com- 
prehensive historical  studies  on  which  AEZ  are  based."  I.e.  he  thinks  that  AEZ  arc 
later,  or  at  least  not  earlier,  than  the  Polities,  which  according  to  him  they  presume: 
Arisioteles  u.  Athen  I.  355  ff. 

P.  68,  n.  8.  Add  a  reference  to  Newman  11.  p.  xxxi:  Aristotle  **had  evidently 
cast  aside  the  programme  which  wc  find  at  the  close  of  the  Nicomachean  Kthics,  and 
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jret  he  framed  no  fresh  one  to  take  its  place:**  a  most  important  admission.  Comp. 
also  Birt  <7/-  t\  p.  4^9  f.  If  the  transition  from  B,  I  is  an  editor's  addition,  and  M  an 
inserlioo  of  the  family  11*  in  1160  b  37t  the  place  of  B,  U  itself  becomes  doubtful, 
as  Susemihl  remarks  Prolegomena  II  to  the  revised  impression  of  the  Teubner  text: 
**nisi  tamen  admodum  fallor,  Aristoteles  totum  opus  si  its,  ut  voUiit,  perfectsset^  etiam 
Hbros  II.  ut*  VII  sic  retractas&et,  ut  n'*'  locum  magis  idoneum  inter  in*""  et  novi 
ordinis  IV***  (veteris  vii^"")  invenisset."  (This  view  is  further  developed  in  Qumst, 
Ar.  crit.  et  exeg.  III.  p.  iii  ff.,  as  explained  above.)  v,  Wilamowitx  op,  (,  1.  360  w. 
defends  the  genuiiiene&s  of  itSt  b  11 — 15,  «-opaXiT6irT«ii»'...TeXftw^p  as  quite  in- 
dispemiaMe,  and  is  not  disinclined  to  accept  the  rest. 

P*  71,  n.  4.  Mr  Newman  examines  the  Velus  Versio  op.  (.  11*  pp.  Ixi — bcv.  With 
the  whole  of  section  x  compare  below  p.  454  fl".,  Susemihl  in  JahrL  /.  PhihL 
CXXXTiK  1887.  801—5,  CXLVM*  1893.  817—814,  Qnaest.  criL  et  txtg.  I.  IT.»  and  for 
the  other  side  Newman  ^p*  (,  IL  xli  AT*  and  in  Cfcus,  /?e7\  VII.  504  fF. 

P.  74,  n.  4,  Hue  6.  After  avTOKpdriitp  insert  1287  a  39  inttf&iyTas*  See  Cerrig.  and 
Atidrtnia  to  Critical  Notes  ad  loc. 

P,  90,  n,  4.  Mr  Newman  admits  that  vi  (iv)  cc.  1—4  "are  little  better  than  a 
chaos/*  See  his  appendixi  Vol.  I.  p.  565  ff.  and  comptorc  Vol.  1 1,  p.  xxvi,  xxxviil^  liv, 
Ixvii. 

P,  96^  n.  3.  Inexplicable  as  the  subsequent  delay  nifly  appear ^  the  printing  had 
proceeded  thus  far  (indeetl  pp.  t — 448  had  been  slmck  oflT)  before  the  appearance  of 
Mr  Newman's  volumes  L  and  J  I, 
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P.  139,  Hue  1.      1153  a  14  avi^i  Tyrrelt  (cp.  Eur*  Troad.  1208), 
p.  140.     1251  a  31  X^7eu'  and  23  Bi<upe0i¥TW}f  Machly,  not  rightly* 
P.  141,  lino  2.     1153  a  33  [rat^a]  and  (for  Totftf)  hia-^wdv  Gompert. 
F.  143.     Add:  No  MS.  gives  the  second  article  1330  b  1  rdj  roXirur&t  irpdt^«t  xal 
T&Xf^tffdi:  some  omit  it  J 161  b  i*;, 

P.  143,  lin^  3.     (251  b  14  d  ^^1"  XapuPK^at]  Xapufv^af  ^kv  JV^  Bk.  Newman  |] 

lb.  Una  0.     Addi  Shilteto  followed  Giphanius  (p.  11  f.),  who  however  preferred 

P.  144,  VmB  1.     See  Corrigend^u     K^xrk  ^<}<5w  after  ^ot/cf  V  M'  Susem.^*'^  II 

P.  146,  line  3.     After  18  imert^  ffdrt  V  VK 

P.  147^  lin©  5.  1 353  a  1  Stbhr  Comm.  phii.  Monm.  p.  97  f.  comparing  1153  a  1, 
a  7,  1178  b  10,  Eth.  JVi^.  1097  b  I  h  1162  a  17,  1 169  b  18,  £tA.  EtuL  1142  a  22  would 
read  af&putTros,     See  Dem.  Olynth,  I.  3,  In  Midiam  %  19^  |J 

lb.  line  ft.     See  Corrigttuia.     1  253  a  3  icrl  after  ^t^v  added  by  P  M»  Susem.***  || 

P.  149,  line  1.     After  Bk.  oiid*  avoiding  hiatus. 

P.  1C3,  lint  2.  1353  b  t5  irpun-DK...ii54  b  39  at^^arof  noticed  by  Anon,  in  Eth* 
Nic,  A  f,  55',  p.  190,  4  f-  Ileylb.  [| 

P.  157,  Mn6  9.  After  drd  addi  See  Hagfors  De  praepasiii4?Hum  in  Arts,  Poiiiids 
£i£,  usu  (licrlin  1 892)  p.  5. 

p.  160t  line  1.     See  Corrigenda,     After  Bk.  add;  Susem.' 

P.  161.  line  I.     After  Bk.  eiddx  (iarir  Bk.'). 

p.  Ift3,  Hue  1.     Add\  See  however  Addenda  to  p.  7  above. 
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p.  176,  line  1.  After  Ar.  add\  (bat  two  Oxford  iiss.  of  Aretiniis  have  gad6i\ 
Newman  ii.  p.  71). 

P.  180,  line  7.    After  Susem.  addi  Diebitsch  would  omit  c2r  altogether. 

P.  188,  line  1.     i«57  b  12.     For  o(h-e  Newman  cites  1193  a  8,  1*97  b  7. 

P.  190,  line  a.  c.  II,  1258  b  9—1259  a  56,  is  considered  by  a  friend  of  Hr 
Newman  a  later  addition. 

P.  IM,  line  8.  1259  a  31  dpa/xa  Campbell,  but  see  Dem.  Proaem.  55,  p.  1460, 36: 
tpaiUL  Tovro  iromro  6  Siifios,  In  Aristocr,  XXIII.  §  19  (6/)ar€),  etc. 

P.  1»7,  line  a.  1259  b  32.  See  Corrigenda,  After  T  M"  oMi  bracketed  by 
Susem.i* 

lb.  line  8.  1260  a  4.  Cod.  Oxoniensis  (ColL  Corp.  Chr.  112)  had  in  the  maigm 
dpx^Tiap  KoXt  afterwards  erased  || 

P.  a08,  line  4.  1260  b  20 — 24  [aNrr'...«-oXire/af]  bracketed  by  Birt,  as  an  addHioc 
of  the  publisher.  Cp.  Susem.'  Prolegomena  p.  xli :  Neque  tamen  ipsi  Aristoteli  be 
ratione  succurro,  sed  compositori,  qui  perperam  ultima  libri  I*  verba  1 260  b  23  sq. » 
TpioTw  kt\  adiecit. 

P.  38a.  1263  a  2.  The  change  in  punctuation  (^ei  wBuvi^  rdt,  see  Carrigenda)'^ 
due  to  Mr  Newman  || 

P.  asa.     1265  a  40  Add  to  line  12:   di^  for  &y  Mr  H.  Richards   Class.  Rev,  n. 

P-  339- 

P.  aei.  1266  a  31  [0iXo0'60aw]  Zeller  (Archiv  f.  d,  Ges.  d.  Phiios,  vi.  153  «.): 
i.e.  he  would  read  aX  lUv  Idtiaruv  at  H  xal  wdKiTucQp, 

P.  869,  last  line.  On  the  genuineness  of  1 267  b  20 — 28  see  now  Susemihl  id 
Jahrb,f,  Phil.  CXLVII.  1893,  p.  192. 

P.  870.     1 267  b  26     ^^Kwi\  c^oToXoDr  O.  Apelt. 

P.  874.     1268  b  I     7c«p7T^€i]  7€w/ry<6f  o/ir>i^<rc(  Mr  A.  G.  Peskett  (1891). 

P.  889,  line  a.     Add\  Comp.  Crit.  Notes  on  1329  a  34. 

P.  890,  line  a.     1270  b  8  M-  P^  omit  korbf  \\ 

P.  294.      1 271  a  7     [rd]  Swpoi',  or  rt  hdpov  C.  Haberlin  || 

P.  296.  1 271  a  20.  Comp.  dXXA  /iV  ^^  1^  1276  b  18,  dXXd  a*V  ^»-at*«rax  y 
1277  a  25  (Newman). 

P.  306.     See  Corrigenda  to  1272  b  9.     dwaffrwif  U}  Susem.**'  || 

P.  312.     See  Corrigenda  to  1273  b  6.     dTopkti'  F  M'  Bk.  Susem. ^-2  |i 

P.  314,  line  2.  After  Gottling  add-.  Bemays  {Gcs.  Abh.  1. 172),  Bockh  {Staatshauik. 
d,  Ath?  I.  p.  295,  580  d). 

P.  816,  line  8.  Dele  probably  rightly.  koX  9f/u(rro*fX^f  Diels,  rashly  (in  Archiv  f- 
d.  Gesch.  d.  Phiios.  iv.  p.  484  w.  i). 

P.  817,  Une  8.  1274  a  18 — 20  After  Diels  add-.  But  comp.  Susemihl  yahresber. 
XLii.  p.  255  n.  36. 

lb.  last  line.  1274  a  20.  Wilamowitz  defends  rplrov  rfKovs,  but  hardly  xniih 
success,  0/>.  c.  I.  p.  69  «.  41. 

P.  320,  Une  1.  1274  b  9—15  [^a\hv...Axpn(rTov]  Newman  followed  by  P.  Mevcr 
and  V.  Wilamowitz.     See  however  Quaest.  Ar.  crit.  et  exeg.  I.  p.  xvi  f. 

P.  864.  V™  is  Prof.  Susemihl's  notation  for  the  Vatican  fragments  in  the  Teubner 
text  of  the  Politics  (Susem.'  nova  impressio  correctior  1894),  so  that  our  fr.  =V". 

P.  366.     1275  a  23  Kplffetjs  Kal  defended  by  Wilamowitz  o/>.  c.  i.  p.  205  pt.  32. 

P.  362.  See  Corrigenda.  1276  a  10 — 13  (T&r€.:.<rvfi4>^potf)  ctirep  the  {parenthesis 
and  punctuation  Niemeyer  (in  Jahrb.f.  Philol.  CXLIII.  1891,  p.  412  fF.>. 

P.  363.     1276  a  14  [/cai]  Niemeyer  ||  rii'ey  icarA  and  comma  after  Tpo-ro¥  Niemever 
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p.  3d8.     1176  a  15  ToiJnTt  (before  tAi)  defended  by  Niemeyer  || 

lb.  1276  a  16  Tvpawldos;  (with  interrogation)  Niemeyer,  partly  following 
Koraes  || 

P.  864.     1276  a  16.    See  Corrigenda, 

P.  366.  B.  III.  c.  4  is  vaguely  referred  to  by  Anon,  in  Eth,  Nic,  v.  p.  214,  36  ff. 
ed.  Heylb. 

P.  369.     1276  b  39 — 40  [iT€i^...'W'o\lTai\  Widemann. 

P.  371.     1277  a  30  [jcol]  Spengel  || 

P.  372.     1277  a  32  Todvoii^  11*  fr.  Bk. 

P.  374.     1277  b  17 — 25  noticed  by  Anon,  in  Eth,  Nic,  v.  p.  231,  38  ff.  Heylb. 

P.  379.  1278  a  34  AffTwv  Cod.  Berol.  Hamiltonianus  41  (merely  on  conjecture;  the 
MS.,  of  the  XV  century,  is  one  of  the  worse  species  of  11*.  Possibly  even  in  fr.  the 
reading  is  conjectural). 

P.  380.     1278  b  8.    See  Corrigenda,    xal  el  T  P^  Susem.'*  (omitted  by  M»). 

P.  381.  1278  b  10 — 15  noticed  (amongst  other  passages)  by  Mich.  Ephes.  in  Eth, 
Nic,  IX.  f.  i57»  504,  8  ff.  ed.  Heylb. 

P.  383.     1279  ^  8—16  [atA...d/>xAf]  Stbhr  (hardly  right). 

P.  397.     1 28 1  a  41  ^et  (with  colon  after  Xi^eo-^oi)  Welldon  (hardly  adequate). 

P.  401,  last  Una.    Addi  But  see  Bonitz  Ind,  Ar,  539  b  18  ff. 

P.  402.  1282  a  27.  Mr  Wyse  prefers  fjjyurrop  as  avoiding  hiatus.  It  is  however 
in  pausa, 

P.  411,  line  1.     1283  b  15  Insert',  66fyiav  VK 

P.  412,  Una  8.    Dete  Plutarch. 

P.  431,  line  10.  See  Corrigenda.  That  1287  a  39  TturdiifTat  is  right  {Jtersuasos 
William)  was  seen  by  Schneider  and  has  recently  been  demonstrated  by  Engel  in 
Comm.  phil,  Monach,  p.  103. 

P.  442.     1287  b  30  f.  [Tovf...o-M^dpxot/f]  Widemann  (not  rightly). 

P.  442,  Une  6.  1288  a  13.  If  Heylbut's  conjecture  be  accepted,  the  punctuation 
will  be  changed :  i\Bo^  To\€fUK(»f  Swdfiewop  || 

P.  473,  line  8.     1323  b  8.    Vahlen's  conjecture  requires  ets  ri.    See  Hagfors  op.  c, 

P-  43- 

P.  475.     See  Corrigenda,     1323  b  18  ico2  added  by  T  M-  Susem.^«|| 

P.  481.    1324  b  4  f .    The  order  of  F  M*  is  retained  because  neither  the  order  of  P* 

nor  that  of  IP  will  stand  without  Congreve's  emendation.    Besides  it  is  best  suited  by 

the  context. 

P.  439.     1325  b  34  [<co2  Ttpi...Tpfyr€pw]  would  be  bracketed  even  if  the  preceding 

chapter  were  allowed  to  be  by  Aristotle. 

P.  490.     1326  a  9 — ^b  24  noticed  by  Mich.  Ephes.  in  Eth,  Nic,  ix.  f.  161*^,  p.  520, 

31  ff.  (cp.  521,  5  ff.)  Heylb. 

P.  493.    1326  a  40  otov...^!  araSlow  noticed  by  Mich.  Ephes.  udi  supra  p.  520,  35. 

P.  496.     1326  b  39  f.    The  punctuation  {S€i...ifiTelpoit)  is  due  to  Mr  Wyse. 

P.  497.     1327  a  23  [Tpdi]  Argyriades,  rightly,  in  Acop^c^etf  e/f  rd  * ApurrorfKovt 

IloXiTiKd,    K  (Athens  1893). 

P.  503,  line  6.    1328  a  16.    See  Corrigenda.    r4pqk,.,Hpg.  Nauck,  perhaps  rightly  || 

clld€  Gomperz,  ot  Si  with  all  other  authorities  Bk.  Susem.*** 

P.  621.     1330  b  30.     See  Corrigenda,    fiif  toUiv  after  TdXtP  T  M'  Susem.^** 
P.  529.     1332  a  13.    See  Corrigenda.    kqX  inserted  before  iyayKouou  F  M*  Susem.'*' 
P.  635.     1332  b  31.     See  Corrigenda.     rdPTtaw  after  32  TO&rtop  F  M"  Susem.**' 
P.  537.     1333  a  26.     See  Corrigenda,     dtfipifa'dcu  after  fjJpot  F  M"  Susem.*** 
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P.  041. 

1334  a  8.    See  Corrigenda, 

P.  0M. 

1334  b  14.     See  Corrigenda 

P.  649. 

1335  a  17.     See  Corrigenda, 

P.  609. 

1336  b  34.     See  Corrigenda 

dinSurip  r  M"  Siisem.^-> 
iyylp€<reai  after  15  W^vrer  T  M»  Si 
upuffUi^ot  after  xP^ot  F  M*  Sasem.^ 
a^wr  after  50'a  F  M*  Susem.^-* 


COMMENTARY. 


P.  189.  1159  a  8.  Add  after  noie  (a):  The  identity  of  /SeurcXuri^  with  voX 
asserted  PI.  Euthyd,  191  c  and  Politicus  159  D.  The  question.  What  is  the  ol 
this  science,  which  in  Euthyd,  is  left  open,  is  answered  in  Poiiiicus,  That  0t/m 
is  subordinated  to  it,  is  asserted  Polit.  305  A  as  in  Euthyd,  190  c,  D  (Bonitz). 

P.  140.  ii$i  a  17  Ti)v  i^T|7i||Un)V  |a^OoSov.  Mr  Newman  is  inclined  t 
this  participle  against  Bonitz  here  and  c  8  §  i,  1156  a  9,  in  a  middle  sense 
method  which  has  led  the  way.'  Mr  Wyse  has  independently  proposed  thi 
sense. 

lb.  1953  a  18.     This  method  implies  the  examination  of  the  ultimate 
separately^  cp.  Depart,  anim.  i.  4  §  4,  644  a  19,  ^  itJh  yiip  odo-£a  t6  t^  cf^ct  i 
KpdriffTw^  ef  rtf  Si^curo   T€fi  tQp  koB*  UaffTtm  koX  drSfuar  r^  efdet   ^ewpctr 
wrwtp  w(fA  i»OftdtwoVf  olh-ca  koX  wtpl  6p¥i$oi  (Newman). 

P.  141  f.  1151  b  2.  Mr  Newman  suggests  that  the  Delphic  knife  may  wd 
served  *'not  only  for  killing  the  victim  (fftpayls  Eur.  iE/.  811)  but  also  for  fla; 
and  cutting  it  up  {Koxk  ibid,  837)." 

P.  143.    1 259  b  8.   Add  after  note  (1%) :  Eur.  Hel,  946  rd  papfidpiaif  yiip  diwXa 

P.  143  f.    1252  b  15.    Add  after  note  (17) :  Mr  Newman,  like  Dittenberger,  d 

6/AoirdToi's,  meeting  the  objection  respecting  the  quantity  with  the  suggestion  th 

term  may  have  occurred  in  a  prose  treatise.     But  the  letter  of  Epimenides  to 

on  the  Cretan  constitution,  Diog.  Laert.  I.  112,  was  undoubtedly  a  forgery  late 

*  Aristotle's  time:  see  Hiller  in  Khein,  Mus,  xxxiil.  p.  527  f. 

P.  144.  1252  b  16.  See  again  Quaes t.  crit,  coll,  p.  332.  As  in  b  10,  s( 
Tpfkm\  must  be  predicative,  =  as  the  first,  primarily:   9V9€<m\Kwa  being   unde 

from  b  13.     "From  these  two  relationships  the  family  is  first  formed Fi 

number  of  families  the  society  first  formed  with  a  view  to  something  beyond  the 
of  every  day  is  the  village."  Both  passages  should  be  omitted  from  the  exa 
given  by  Bonitz  Ind.  ^r.  652  b  53  ff. 

P.  140.  1252  b  18.  The  literature  bearing  upon  6Ato7<lXaicT6s  and  hpy^d 
continually  increasing:  see  the  authorities  cited  in  Busolt  Or,  Gesch.  i*.  p.  3^0  1 
pp.  394 — 398  with  notes^  K.  F.  Hermann  Lekrbuch  d.  gr.  Alt,  Vol.  i.  Sta€U 
thiimer  ed.  V.  Thumser  §  58  [98]  pp.  313—324,  Topffer  Attische  GerucUogit^, 
For  the  later  organization  consult  CI. A,  ii.  596,  597,  605,  'E0.  d/^x-  1883.  83. 

Mr  W.  R.  Paton,  Class.  Rev.  v.  p.  222,  thinks  that  6a*o7<^««"'«=  those  wl 
was  possible  for  two  generations  to  suckle,  i.e.  two  generations. 

Many  years  ago  Mr  Wyse  asked  **  What  of  the  present  tense  (oOt  jcoXoua 
6/xaydXa/icTOf)  ?  For  from  Philochorus  Fr,  94  (Suid.  s.v.  o/ryca)i'€y)...Toi>«  6;x.  oOi 
rj^raf  iraXoD/icy  we  see  the  older  term  was  extinct  in  his  time.  Was  it  curi 
Aristotle's  time  ?  I  have  my  doubts.  It  seems  at  any  rate  possible  that,  if  the  p 
cited  by  Suidas  occurred  in  the  account  of  the  dtaf  i^to-if  kw\  ^Apxtov  dpxo^rot  346/ 
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Fhilochonis  cited  and  explained  in  this  context  the  ancient  laws  which  as  we  know 
from  Lysiaii  needed  interpretation  even  early  in  the  fourth  century.  May  Aristotle 
refer  then  either  to  the  authors  of  ancient  Athenian  statutes  or  to  lawyers?  I  do  nal 
think  the  word  occurs  in  the  Orators,  having  been  expelled  by  '^i^vr^iau  It  manifestly 
assists  Aristotle's  argument  if  the  word  is  a  relic  from  old  times,  not  in  use  among  the 
Athenians  of  his  day  (and  Pollux  vi.  156  remarks  rdtoif  rwv  ^kmKCsv),,..  As  to  the 
remark/*  p.  145  Coram,  left  coL,  I.  15,  '*ihat  no  place  in  the  development  is  found 
for  *  associations  for  common  sacrifices  and  religious  festivals,'  was  not  this  just  the 
aspect  under  which  the  -y/i^os  presented  itself  to  an  Athenian  of  the  fourth  century? 
The  T^vor  implied  K^¥mviti.  ifp«ui*»." 

P.  145,  ngrlit  ooL  To  the  note  on  fiw  add :  Aristotle  follows  Plato  in  arguing  that 
the  primiiive  form  of  government  must  have  been  monarchy,  because  the  primitive 
family,  supposed  independent  anterior  to  the  rise  of  any  government,  is  accustomed  to 
the  rule  of  its  senior  member.  The  Cyclnpes  arc  adduced  as  evidence  of  this  earlier 
state  of  society  {o-ropdJa)  without  any  king,  patriaichal  or  other,  not  of  course  *  to 
justify  a  general  statement  respecting  the  household  of  aJI  times,'  but  rather  to 
justify  the  particular  statement  made  (251  b  r^  {itt  ptijgCKt\fQpAv^¥), 

P.  146,  13,^1  b  18*  The  place  of  rAeios  illustrates  Dr  Jackson's  remark  that  by 
normal  Aristotelian  usage  part  of  a  complex  epithet  may  be  plncc<l  after  article  and 
substantive  (hyperbaton). 

P.  148.  1153  a  7.  Add  to  note  (2S) :  Cf>mp»  Becq  de  Fouttuitrcs  JtuJc  ties  Afuiens 
p.  373  ff. 

P,  150.  1153  a  11,  Add  to  neU  (2S)  a  reference  to  the  ntfte  on  p,  n  j,  and  to 
QttaesL  criL  coll.  pp.  334-^35*5,  449  f- 

lb.  1^55  a  16.  Add  to  note  on  xw^*^^^^^  '  Pt>ssibly  Aristotle  has  in  mind  Soph. 
P^t7.  1018  AtfuX&y  if>r}fjLor  AtroXiv  itf  ftlwri*'  yiKp6»  (Newman), 

P.  l&l.  1153  a  34.  This  note  has  suffered  from  undue  compression.  A  fuller 
discussion  appears  in  QtHiaf,  crit.  coll.  p.  3J<)  f  The  main  points  are;  (i)  the 
weapons  are  not  prudence  and  [virtue]^  or  else  they  would  have  l>ccn  exprcssetl  by 
the  accusative,  t^pbvyiifiv  xat  dpmj»'.  (3)  Prudence  and  [virtue]  are  the  qualities  at 
whose  disposal  the  weapons  are  placed »  {3)  The  weapons  are  the  various  safegiuirds 
and  aids  necessary  if  any  action*  whether  just  or  unjust,  is  to  be  performed  with  safety; 
prudence  and  perseverance  (on  Susemihrs  conjecture),  prudence  and  skill  (on  Freti- 
dcnthal's)'. 

Against  those  who,  with  Jowett,  by  ^po^-tiiru  understand  Jeo^^nT*  {N,  E.  1144  a 
13  flr,)  and  by  d^r^  ^i»<rtic^  dpf-r^  or  Ha  {N.  E,  1 144  b  1  flf.},  it  is  urged  1.  I.  that 
(r)  such  a  use  of  d^m?  is  unexampled  and  (1}  that  the  natural  germ  of  virtue  is  not 
peculiar  to  man  but  is  found  in  the  lower  animals :  A\  E.  t  j  44  b  8^  ffist.  an,  1.  i  §  31  flC 
48a  b  12  fir.,  VIIL    I,  IX.   I, 

Spengel,  who  understands  by  dperf  intttUctual  virtue,  is  met  not  only  by  the 
invariable  usage  of  the  phrase  0^>^<Fif  nnX  d^er^,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  f^pbfy\<ri\  \% 
probably  the  only  intellectual  virtue  which  has  to  do  with  conduct.  There  is  also  ihc 
improbability  that  the  term  d^^er^  would  be  used  of  a  quality  liable  to  abuse  when 


*  Quam^is  recte  monuerit  Monteca- 
tinus,  si  Aristoteles  prudentiam  homini 
et  virttitem  tamquam  arma  data  esse 
dicere  voluisset,  scribcndum  ei  pot  ins 
fuisse  ^^frpAl^J(^tK  mul  dper^y^  quid  impedit,  ne 
prudentta  ct  id  quod  sub  corrupto  vocabuto 


dp€T§  latet  noB  ipsa  arma  sed  res  sint, 
quibus  arma  offurantur,  armis  autem  prae- 
sidia  ilia  varii  generis  atque  adiumenta 
significentur  unicuique  necessaria,  quo- 
lienscunque  opus  vel  lustum  vel  iniustum 
tute  pcrpctrare  vclit?  Qu.  tr,  eoil.  p.  337. 
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Aristotle  himself  says  Rhd.  I.  i.  ii,  1355  b  4  :  Tovr6  7V  (Le.  abuse)  cav^r  km  mk 

Benia3rs  again  Zwei  Abhh.  iib,  d.  aristot,  Themie  (Berlin  1880)  p.  1 13  f.  vfao  adojA 
Montecatino's  explanation  (anna  homini  data  sunt  ad  pmdentiain  et  Tirtntem),  qvto 
Seneca  ZV  tVa  1. 1 7 :  Aristoteles  ait  adfectns  qnosdam,  si  qais  illis  bene  ntatnr,  proinii 
esse,  quod  venim  foret,  si,  velut  bellica  instmmenta,  snmi  deponiqae  possent  iadiaa 
arbitrio.  haec  anna,  quae  Aristoteles  viituti  dat,  ipsa  per  se  pugnant,  nan  ezapecu 
manum,  et  babent,  non  habentur.  But  the  passions  are  not  peculiar  to  man:  nd 
surely  they  are  not  more  dangerous  in  man  because,  as  Bemays  interprets  the  vn^ 
they  are  '  arms  for  insight  and  virtue.'  Not  to  mention  the  objection,  sbUed  « 
p.  151,  that  iZLKia.  txovva  6w\a  shows  the  arms  must  be  used  bj  ^pdtnint  and  ifei 
not  in  order  to  procure  them. 

[Mr  Newman  suggests  '  language  *  as  one  of  these  wea|x>ns,  and  admits  dm  ? 
'  certain  emotions,  anger  especially '  are  included,  Aristotle  most  then  have  reginU 
these  emotions  as  peculiar  to  man.] 

P.  151.  1253  a  37.  Add  after  mffe  (28  c):  Perhaps  Aristotle  had  a  sajngtf 
Pindar  in  mind :  cp.  Plut.  Ptxuc,  reip,  ger,  c.  13,  p.  807  C  :  6  d^  voXmx^  kftt^ 
rix^at  rit  wr  icarA  Uiydopor,  koX  irffuovpy^  cOwofdat  koX  dUcifs  (Newman). 

P.  102.  1253  b  3.  The  laxity  here  noted  may  be  particularized  as  the  oaisBia 
not  only  of  im  but  of  igfUnav  the  antecedent  to  ^a.  But  in  Greek  idiom  the  geoititc 
case  is  appropriated  to  related  terms,  so  that  in  the  sentence  '  The  parts  of  Ecfiwnr"' 
are  of  the  constituents  of  the  Household'  the  meaning  of  the  words  supplied  orr ^ii 
*  correspond  to,'  or  'relate  to,'  and  not  *  treat  of.'  Mr  Newman  compares  itfSbi; 
(but  this  is  doubtful),  and  refers  to  Bonitf  Index  Ar,  533  b  6—13,  with  Waitz  a 
Anal,  Pr,  i.  46,  51  a  19  there  quoted. 

lb.  1253  b  9.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ordinary  yastd 
yafwcbs  is  '  nuptial '  and  not  *  conjugal ' :  cp.  n.  on  1334  b  3a,  p.  547. 

P.  153.  1253  b  20.  Lest  the  expression  *  speech  delivered  '  in  noi^  (81)  shoald 
be  misunderstood  we  add  that  the  MccoTyvtaifdj  was  a  pamphlet  cast  in  the  form  of  a 
speech,  like  the  *  Archidamus '  of  Isocrates,  treating  the  same  theme  from  the  opposite 
side,  and  advising  the  Spartans  to  make  peace  with  Messene  (1397  an  ff.) :  cp.  Blass 
AttUche  Bcredsamkeit  ii.*  pp.  350,  289. 

lb.  1253  b  21.  Zeller  Pre-Socraiics  Eng.  tr.  II.  p.  477  n.  (3)  observes  thi: 
vbtufi  ydp  6s  fih  SoOXos  6s  5*  iXe^Oepos  forms  a  trimeter,  so  that  under  roTf  5^,  b  10.  a 
poet  may  be  included. 

P.  153  f.  1153  b  23  iT€l  GUI'... 33  viTTipiTrp.  The  commentary  may  again  be  sap- 
plemented  from  Qt*aest.  crit.  coll.  p.  339  i.  Various  critics  have  treated  this  whok 
passage  as  one  loosely  constructed  sentence,  but  without  agreeing  how  much  of  it  is 
apodosis  to  the  string  of  protases  which  they  suppose  to  be  introduced  by  kw4^  As 
o(^w  introduces  the  apodosis  to  cVei  in  I.  10.  3,  1258  a  31 — 34,  so  in  the  present  pas- 
sage, according  to  Eucken  De  Aristotelis  dicetidi  raiione  I.  p.  29  f.  (Golting.  i866\ 
the  apodosis  l)egins  at  b  30  o^ui  koX  rh  Krijfia,  Spengel  Ar,  Stud,  11 1.  p.  5  (57)  f.  and 
Thurot  Etudes  p.  5  ff.  proposed  that  it  should  begin  two  lines  lower  down  with  b  31 
KoX  6  6ov\os  (to  which  Spengel  by  his  punctuation  dprydvutf  ian  nal  6  SoOXof  ^-oul-J 
add  the  preceding  word  ^<rrt).  Eucken's  punctuation  is  as  follows :  iwel  ovw  ii  cnm 
fUpos  TTJs  ovalas  iarl  Kal  rj  kttjtik^  fUpos  rrfs  oUoyofjilas  {avev  yap  rQy  dpuyKcUofm  dSvnrv 
Kal  ^rjv  Kal  fC  f^v),  cSffirep  di  reus  upifffiivais  rix^ais  dvayKaioy  Av  etrf  inrdpxfi^  "rd  oitfi 
Spryavat  et  /xeXXet  dTroreXcffd-^aeffdai  to  fpyof,  oih-u)  Kal  r<JJ  olKWO/UKip^y  tQv  5'  dpy^urn 
*  sc.  dvayKaXov  virdpx^if  to  oUeia  6pyava  presumably. 
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yhp  ifwrjp^rrjs  iv  dpydtfov  eW«  rout  r^i'cuy  iarbf^)'  o0r«  koX  t6  KTTjfUL  6pyaP0P  Tpbt  iVui^ 
iffTi,  KoX  if  mifffis  rXtfOot  dpydytaw^  ivrl,  koI  b  doDXof  tcrrjiid  n  iy^^lfvxov^  koX  (Sawep  Spya- 
WW  Tp6  dpydwioy  was  6  irmiph^s. 

The  criticism  of  these  conflicting  views  suggests  the  result  adopted  in  the  text. 

P.  155.  1253  b  35.  ToO=the  Homeric  Hephaestus  (Bywater).  "Aristotle's  rule  is 
to  prefix  the  article  to  the  names  of  personages  in  a  poem  or  dialogue."  Cp.  note  on 
1 961  a  6. 

P.  156.  1154  a  12.  To  the  ref.  from  EfA,  Bud,  add  Magna  Moralia  i.  c.  34, 
1194  b  18  Tw  ydip  deffw&Tou  tI  iaruf  6  olKinjt, 

P.  159  f.  1254  b  8.  Add  to  note  (40) :  What  is  called  6f>e^is  in  1254  b  5,  and  rb 
dpetcTiKbp  De  Anima  ill.  7.  2,  431  a  13,  is  plainly  that  which  is  here  termed  rh  raOri- 
riKhw  fi6piw:  comp.  ill.  15.  5,  n86  a  18.  Here  as  in  iv(vii).  15.  9,  1334  b  18  fF., 
woOt  and  rb  fibpiov  rb  \6yov  Jtxpv  are  opposed  to  5/>6^ct  and  the  irrational  part  (rb  d\o- 
Tor  1334  b  18  and  1260  a  7;  here  rb  raOifrucby  fibpioy).  But  in  N.E.  l.  13.  15,  1102 
b  13  f.,  the  latter  is  called  0iV(t  dXoyot  fxer^xovad  irg  \byov. 

P.  161.  1254  b  33.  Cp.  again  Quaest,  crit,  colL  p.  343,  where  it  is  suggested 
that  if  X67V  be  kept,  the  genitive  X6701;  may  be  understood  from  it  as  the  object  of 
oiffQwhiuva^  while  both  datives  are  governed  by  inriiperei.  Comp.  however  for  the 
ellipse  of  the  copula  iv(vii).  14.  9,  1333  a  17  f.  rd  b'  o6k  ^et  /Up  xaO*  ain-bi  \&y<fi  b* 
ifxaKodeuf  bwdfupoy, 

P.  162.  1154  b  33.  ffvfiPaUfti  bi  ToXXdmt  jrrX.  **  But  often  the  contrary  also  occurs 
so  that  [where  this  contrary  occurs]  the  one  have  [only]  the  bodies,  the  others  [only]  the 
souls  of  free  men"  [and  hereby  the  former  are  after  all  natural  slaves,  and  the  latter 
natural  free  men].  This  is  the  translation  of  Prof.  Susemihl's  second  edition  and  the 
words  inserted  should  have  sufficiently  indicated  his  position,  which  is  that  robt  fUw  = 
actual  slaves  who  have  the  noble  erect  frames  which  Nature  intended  freemen  to  have, 
and  roi>f  d^= actual  freemen  who  have  not  such  bodily  excellence  but  only  the  souls  of 
freemen. 

P.  168.     Add  after  Excursus  ii :  and  the  addenda  to  p.  109  below. 

lb.  1155  a  8.  With  rwr  k»  roit  r6fio»=  jurisconsults  Dittenberger  compares  oi  k» 
Toci  XAyo41= dialecticians  Meta,  ix.  8.  «o,  1050  b  35,  oX  wepi  0(^o-6ws= physical  philoso- 
phers 1006  a  iy  1050  b  34,  1053  ^  14*  i^^  ^  ^^*  ^oi"  ^^'^  ^^  before  a  11  tro^iay 
make  any  real  difficulty  in  taking  rw¥  h  rtUt  r6/iOif=qui  de  legibus  philosophantur ; 
for  not  all  who  engage  in  philosophical  discussions  are  really  philosophers.  (From 
Quaest.  cr,  coll.  p.  344.) 

P.  165.  1155  a  15.  With  iv  {fwepoxj  dynSov  rivbt  comp.  ill.  12.  9,  I98a  b  14, 
icotA  Tawrbs  inrtpox^  ayaOoG  explained  by  JcarA  Xfi^t'^i  **'^  lUytOot. 

P.  166.  1355  a  30,  21  (t>f  od  btt  Comp.  Plato  Sympos.  216  B  oyriX^civ  yukv  od 
dvpofihip  un  06  bci  woituf  A  odros  xeXei^et,  [Dem.]  XXXIII.  §  27,  p.  901,  9:  koI  odx  lox^' 
pl^ofjuu  Tip  v6ft4p  dn  od  b€t  fu  blicrpf  boOrcUt  tl  ^^ui^d^iiyy. 

P.  170.  1255  b  25.  Note  that  iyxi^KXtot  is  an  epithet  of  dpx^  '^^  ^  36  §  2,  and  of 
diolKffois  in  c.  43  §  I  of  the  'A0.  toX.  (routine  offices,  routine  of  administration). 

P.  172  f.  1256  a  13 — 19.  See  additional  remarks  on  this  passage,  Quaest,  crit. 
coll.  p.  349  ffi 

^  oCT(a...{nnip^t  is  the    apodosis    of      apodosis  of  Spengel,  icai-6  ^CXot...i^p^- 
Eucken  [and  Newman].  nyt  of  Thurot. 

'  ioTt  KoX  b  8ov\ot...inrripiTrif    is    the 
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p.  174.  1156  a  56.  To  note  (71)  add,  that  Aristotle  is  speaking  of  Etnecs 
piracy  (By  water).  See  Journal  of  PhiloL  ii.  p.  60  ff.,  Fntg^  5o  in  Rose's  laste&ioi 
(partly  given  1480  b  51  ff.). 

P.  175.  1156  b  13.  Mr  Newman  aptly  compares  Plato  Menex,  137  b,  w  wn 
TtKhv  rpo^p  ix'i  iwiTffSelap  f  &y  riKif  (f  koI  ywii  ^Xrf  rcKoOad  re  aXiftfwf  n«  /t^.  «Ui' 
{twoficiKKofUpri,  ihnf  fiif  (xV  ^fos  Tpo^ris  rf  ytwwufihtf. 

P.  176.  1156  b  19.  TTft  Tpo^s]  Mr  Newman  thinks  it  possible  that  Theopfar^s 
apud  Porphyrium  De  Abstinentia  II.  c.  \i  had  this  statement  in  view  and  intended  *j 
controvert  it. 

lb.  1156  b  13.  Add  a  reference  to  the  fuller  discussion  Qtuust.  criL  oL 
p.  346  ff. 

P.  179.  1257  a  3  iKc'unti]  "This  last,"  comp.  vin(v).  6.  10,  1306  a  10:  f^ 
d'  ^  iv  ^apffdXtp  ToXire^a*  ixttvoi  yAp  6\lyoi  6pt(s  toXXcDt  K^puU.  ^at,  (Basse). 

P.  180.  1157  a  18  6aov  yap  Uatfw  a&roitt  ii^ayKcuatf  rjp  woie2a-0<u  ras  i30^ 
There  is  another  way  of  taking  this  sentence :  iyayKcuom  =  cUa-yjccuor  dr,  "  For  etkr 
wise  exchange  would  have  been  necessarily  confined  to  the  satis£u:tion  of  the  o- 
changers'  own  wants":  and  so  Bemajrs  and  Jowett  translate.  Thus  retail  trade* 
proved  not  natural  because,  if  it  were,  an  absurdity  would  follow.  The  histofiai 
explanation  of  the  imperfect  given  in  the  note  appears  the  simpler  and  desenri^tf 
preference  (i)  because  of  the  historical  tendency  throughout  the  context,  andfit 
because  the  direct  proof  is  much  more  natural  than  the  indirect  and  apagogic 

P.  182.  1357  b  7  ff.  On  various  changes  proposed  in  order  to  avoid  the  vicioa 
circle  in  the  reasoning  of  §  10  see  Quaest,  crit,  coU,  p.  353  f.  As  it  stands,  i}5/b; 
dcd  =  &d  rh  KawrfXiKbp  yewiaOai;  **  owing  to  the  growth  of  Retail  Trade  ChrematisdcB 
(erroneously)  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  money,  because  (really)  prodoctiTei 
wealth :  for  wealth  is  often  defined  as  a  stock  of  money  btcates^  Ckremaiistk  td 
Retail  Trade  are  concerned  thereunth"  At  the  best,  the  words  in  italics  are  a  dun^ 
and  inexact  restatement  of  the  fact  contained  in  dc6. 

P.  186.  1257  b  37.  Add  to  note:  comp.  iv(vil).  5  §  ^,  1326  b  36,  where  w 
note.  Mr  Newman,  to  whom  this  reference  is  due,  also  adduces  Plutarch  D(  cupii. 
divit.  8,  a  fragment  of  a  dialogue  preserved  in  a  slightly  fuller  form  in  Plutarch  fX*; 
Pelopid.  3,  279  B :  rCiv  yap  toXXwi'  ol  /xiv  od  x/H5»'^at  ^V  irXoirry  5id  pUKpoXoyia^y  «  ^ 
wapoxpwi'rai  5t'  affurrlatf  ktX.     See  Fra^.  56  ed.  Rose  (Teubner  1886). 

P.  186.  1258  a  10.  Comp.  Magfia  Moralia  I.  c.  25,  1192  a  16  AT.  (c  xxiv  §  1  ed 
Susem.). 

lb.  1258  a  II — 13.  Athenian  generals  in  the  fourth  century  were  obl^ed  '.'? 
make  their  '  art '  a  means  of  gain,  for  the  state  was  rarely  in  a  position  to  find  pj. 
Hence  the  author  of  Oeconomica  B.  II.  cc.  23,  25,  26  records  the  devices  of  Timotheas. 
Chabrias,  and  Iphicrates  for  obtaining  money  1350  a  23  ff.,  1350  b  33  ff.  Chares  t 
another  instance  given  by  Mr  Newman:  Theopompus  apud  A  then.  532  b,  /".  H.  tJ. 
I.  297. 

P.  187.  1258  a  21  f.  oHTTep  ydp  ifai...oOrw  icoU]  So  c.  2  §  15,  \i%,^  a  31  f.,  ll  J 
§  22,  1269  a  9,  c.  9  §  25,  1270  b  40  ff.  Similarly  Kaddircp  KaU...oOTta  jcoi  viii(v).  v 
§4,  1309  b  12  ff. 

P.  188.     1258  a  24.     Mr  Newman  takes  iK  rot)Ta;i'=  starting  with  this  food. 

P.  190.  As  explained  in  the  Addenda  to  Critical  Notes,  Mr  Newman  hs> 
examined  with  some  care,  Vol.  11.  pp.  196 — 198,  the  doubts  thrown  on  tbc 
genuineness  of  c.  11  by  a  friend  of  his.     Comp.  p.  468. 

lb.   1258  b  10.      Add  to  H,  (99)  that  others,  as  Jowett  and  Newman,  take  iBe 
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ig  to  be  thai  philosophers  may  speculate  on  these  occupations,  but  to  embark 
upon  them  is  servile,     lo  any  case  compare  v{vni).  3,  j,  1337  b  15 — 17. 

F,  IftO.  1358  b  n*  Prof,  Tyrrell  holds  that  in  every  case  where  AetJtfe/wt  is  of 
two  lerminations,  the  adjective  -  libtralis, 

lb.  1358  b  11,  In  the  inland  of  Car|mthus  mules  are  called  mij/4ara  (quoLcd  by 
Newman  from  J,  T.  Bent  Joumal  of  HdL  Siitdus  vi.  p.  141), 

lb.  1258  b  II— 30.  Mr  Newman  thinks  that  Plato  Laws  841  c,  D  may  have 
EUggestetl  this  passage. 

P,  191,  1158  b  31.  On  the  .subdivisions  of  ^era^SXTyrt^ciy  see  BUchsenschiiU  Baitz 
u.  EriL^trb  p.  455  ff.,  who  supports  Copers  view  respecting  ^opTT^yfa*  Prof.  Suscmihl 
is  not  convinced. 

lb.  1358  b  17 — 39.  Mr  Newman  lakes  this  differently,  supposing  the  same 
ellipse  as  in  [353  b  3  :  rplrov  ei5os  x;/»j/iUiTt<rriAi^f  <^ctIj'  ^irf^<ifM>5^a  ktX. 

F.  193,  1 359  a  5  Zti  ffvKXiyeif.  This  has  been  done  by  the  author  of  Ofc0»&mica 
B.  U  ;  see  Susemihrs  ed.  (Leipzig  1887)  Preface  p.  iXfi.H*  (35)1  and  for  the  age  of  the 
writer  {area  360—100  B*c)  p.  xn. 

P.  194.     t6  f.     The  same  construction  iri^tt^cu  6n  is  found  115  a  i5t  /^>  Ar.  s.v. 

P*  197.  1 360  a  3,  Prof.  SuseDiIhl,  defending  the  reading  c3<nrep  xal  tQ»  ^^vfftt 
dl>x6ifTwy  koI  dpxofUrf»>v  which  Mr  Newman  rejects  as  nothing  more  than  a  conjectural 
emendation,  writes  as  follows:  As  the  principal  family  of  manuscripts  of  Vet, 
TriinsL  has  que/rtadmtHium  ft  natura  principtmtinm  ct  subiettorum  (and  so  rc-  bl), 
this  is  what  William  of  Moerbeke  must  have  written.  Whether  he  took  the  reading 
i^^h¥Twv  kqX  from  the  text  or  the  margin  of  his  Greek  many  script,  we  cannot  know 
for  certain :  but  the  question  is  superfluous,  for  the  reading  is  even  in  the  latter  cajie 
older^  in  fact  considerably  older,  than  all  extant  manuscripts.  Those  who^  like 
Dittenberger  and  Newman,  set  down  *dl  that  is  of  value  in  VcL  Transl.  to  mere 
conjecture,  will  attach  no  importance  to  this :  bat  then  they  should  not  appeal  to  the 
Vatican  Fragments  or  in  consistency  should  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the  two 
correct  readings  which  they  present.  Further  they  should  remerabei  that  the  seventy 
odd  right  readings  of  K''  in  the  Nkcmachfan  EthUs  might  with  just  as  good  reason  be 
entitled  'conjectures-'  If  the  oldest  authorities  are  thus  impugned  how  are  we  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  the  goodness  of  any  old  manuscript?  And  do  the  good 
readings  of  the  Vet.  Transl.  look  at  all  like  Byiantinc  corrections  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  centuries?  Had  this  been  the  procedure  of  Byzantine  grammarians  in  those 
times  we  should  have  found  more  of  their  interpolations  (say  rather  emendations)  in 
the  tcxl-  There  seems  therefore  no  reason  for  rejecting  this  reading,  which  best  suits 
the  sense,  in  favour  of  exegctical  subtleties.  Moreover,  of  what  avail  are  these  latter? 
If  we  do  translate  uJoTrcp  by  •*  corresponding/'  we  obtain  no  real  correspondence :  for 
the  differences  between  those  who  are  naturally  ruled  do  not  correspond  to  the 
differences  between  the  virtue  of  the  rnlers  and  the  virtue  of  the  ruled  :  it  is  at  the 
most  the  differences  between  the  virtufs  of  the  different  persons  raled  that  correspondi 
in  so  far  as  the  wife  is  nearer  to  the  mler,  the  slave  in  complete  opposition  to  him  and 
the  child  in  an  intermediate  position.  This  would  lead  to  the  conjecture  ical  <:r%> 
rQ»^  Why  not  then  follow  the  more  suitable  reading  of  the  Vet.  Transl.?  Had  he 
intended  the  other  sense  Aristotle  would  more  naturally  have  written :  rdr  aiJr^j^  U 
rp6wov  ix^i'  Kal  irepi  rffs  rm  dpxop^ti'*', 

P.  301.  1360  a  35.  With  6  ijyoOfi€¥Oi  leader^  chief,  qui  principem  locum  obtinet» 
comp.  Dem.  r,  Arulocr,  XXITI.  §  113  JwJ**  iLya9div,,.Tov  ftkr  rjyovfUi^ov  <cal  t^ueyl^rov 
rdi^Tt^P,  Plato  Lartfs  IX,  875  B,  rb  fxh  Koi^bv  Tjyod^voif  rpit^av  h  rj  wbha^  ri  3^  fStor 
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hehiuww  TV  Kom},  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  i.  8  tA  ify^^ittwo^  rrjit  OTpariat  0vXor  =  the 

coqjs  of  the  whole  army. 

P.  202.  1360  b  4.  Mr  Newman  opposes  the  insertion  of  r6m:  the  coi 
part  of  the  sentence  would,  according  to  him,  apparently  run  reX^a^  ^a 
i/OticiiP  dper-fyf^  dXX'  o&  r^  dtScuTKoKiK^  ix'*'^^  "^^  ifrpaw  Beaworitr/^,  **it  is  fi 
master  t/ua  ma>ter,  and  not  from  the  master  as  possessing  the  dco'vorurfy  it 
that  the  slave  must  derive  the  kind  of  mora!  \-irtue  which  he  ought  to  possess 
(i)  if  so,  dXX'  oC'X  <5>  would  be  required.  (2)  It  should  be  remember 
c.  7  §  i>  1^53  b  22  ff.,  teaching  slaves  their  duties  {SiSao-KoKuc^)  is  called 
iTurriffiri  as  opposed  to  issuing  the  requisite  commands  which  is  deaworuc^  s.c.  1 
XiKff  {irlara^Oai  iTiTdrrctp).  It  is  no  part  of  a  master's  business  to  teacl 
their  duties,  but  merely  to  educate  them  to  the  moral  virtue  indispensable 
duties  are  to  be  rightly  performed. 

lb.  1160  b  5.  Against  the  view  adopted  by  Mr  Newman,  following  Boni 
X6701;  here  =  reason,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  urge  that  (i)  Plato  does  not  pre 
withhold  reason  from  the  slave,  and  that  (a)  while  reason  forms  no  proper  an 
to  iwiTd^i  *  rational  conversation  '  does. 

P.  206.  To  Excursus  I  on  Epimenides  adJ:  Niese's  conclusions  can  no 
be  accepted.  Compare  now  *A$.  toX.  c.  i  s.  f.  'Ewi/ioflStft  6*  6  Kprjs  c>2  roi^roii  1 
Trjp  wdTuMf  which  is  also  decisive  evidence  for  the  earlier  of  the  two  dates  assij 
him  {firca  600  B.C.,  not  circa  500  B.C.).  See  li.  Diels  Sitzungs^r*  dcr  BerL  A  a 
1 89 1  p.  387,  Busolt  Gr,  Alt.*  p.  136  «.  i. 

P.  209.  Addenda  to  Exc  II.  Mr  Newman's  view  of  c  6  is  given  Vol.  11.  p 
(i)  He  distinguishes  the  objectors  to  slavery  here  mentioned  (1 155  a  8  «*oXXoc 
rotf  r6/Aoct)  from  the  Abolitionists  of  1153  b  30,  who  hold  all  slavery  to  be  conve 
and  contrary  to  nature,  thinking  that  the  former  probably  did  not  object 
enslavcnieni  of  barbarians  in  war  by  Greeks.  In  fact  he  restricts  the  dispute 
validity  of  the  law  or  convention  actually  in  force  at  the  time,  by  which  capti 
war  become  slaves  of  the  victors.  (1)  At  1255  ^  ^o  he  (like  Dr  Jackson)  e: 
cLTcpoi.  X6701  as  a  true  plural :  "the  other  line  of  argument  on  which  (A)  and  (i 
then  fall  back,  supposing  they  gave  up  their  common  standing-ground  " — the  pr 
that  *  Force  is  not  without  virtue.*  •'  Those  who  connect  the  right  to  cnslav 
superior  force  and  those  who  connect  it  with  mutual  good-will  between  mast 
slave,  are  regarded  as  having  two  lines  of  argument  open  to  them :  either  the 
derive  the  claims  of  force  and  good- will  to  be  the  justifying  ground  of  slavery  fr 
claims  of  virtue,  and  thus  shelter  themselves  under  the  latter,  or  they  may  impu 
claims  of  virtue  :  but  if  they  impugn  them,  their  own  contentions  lose  all  weig 
cease  to  produce  any  serious  debate."  (3)  At  1255  a  31,  Mr  Newman  take 
with  diKoday,  The  connexion  of  1255  a  21 — b  3  with  the  foregoing  he  makes 
follows.  "We  shall  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result" — that  what  is  solid 
contending  views  is  the  principle,  that  superiority  in  virtue  confers  on  the  mas 
right  to  rule — "  if  wc  examine  another  view.  We  have  hitherto  had  to  do  wit! 
who  discuss  the  law  in  question  on  its  merits  ;  but  there  arc  those  who  support  s 
arising  through  war  on  the  broad  ground  that  it  is  authorized  by  a  law  and  th 
which  is  so  authorized  is  ipso  facto  just" 

Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  has  published  remarks  of  his  own  and  of  the  late  Dr  M 
on  the  Slavery  passage  in  a  review  of  Mr  Newman's  edition  published  in  Hcrtn* 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  14  pp.  34^— 345» 

P.  212.     The  suggestion  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  note  on  1 353  a  30  ff., 
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independently  several  years  ago,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  Mr  Newman's  explana- 
tion, except  that  he  makes  roiat/rij  =  probably  Xt^/i^ij,  not  6^v6fn^t  \€x^uaa.  He 
translates  :  *  for  a  hand  when  destroyed  *  (by  being  severed  from  the  soul,  which  is  its 
o{firl(x}  '  will  be  no  better  than  a  stone  hand,* 

P.  213.  <a6o  b  30.  A/tirr  'Nic,  Eth,  U  13.  3'  odd  *  it 01  a  10  ff.,  Plato  Rep. 
544  C,  Priitiig.  342  A/ 

P.  21&.  1 16 1  a  I  a  01/  ^oirfrai  <TVfi^a7yov^  To  be  rendered  with  Mr  NewTnaii 
•* evidently  does  not  result"  (not,  as  in  the  note  6n  a  it^  does  not  appear  to  result). 
Comp*  1166  a  5,  1170  a  33  «. 

It*  ia6t  a  13.  The  adverbial  irp6s  is  found  in  Aristophanes  c*g.  I*rc^  415 
xdyfity€  wpdtt  6r[  K^iwrorTa  vpbs  rdWoTpia^  697  irp6t  64^  rovroit  tUbs  vfuis,,,Trap€ti^aif 
AcA.  1229,  A'ttights  578,  Pax  19,  Lysistr,  665  d\X'  utp*  v^m  tio.'kv&^vn  Trpocin 
KiP^wtifOfiev,  Also  in  Demosthenes  Adv.  Lepi.  XX>  g  m  5.  f,  p.  491,  7  wpht  ^  Ktd 
ovSi  SliTdior,  Adv.  Leocrakm  %  13^  p,  1084,  n  irph^  ^k  koL  Ik  ywainwy, 

P.  21a*  1 26 1  a  17.  Mr  Newman  prefers  to  render  pia.  p^aXK^^  by  *mor€  and  more 
of  a  unity/ 

P.  aw,  I  %6i  a  35.  4<rTrfp  &v]  According  to  ^f  r  Newman  ihe  ellipse  is  thus  lo 
be  supplied  :  "as  (all  would  be  shoemakers,  i.e.  in  turn)  if  shoemakers  and  caq^enters 
interchanged  occupations." 

P,  aao.     1161  b  1.     Comp.  Quaest.  crit*  c&lL  p.  360 1 

Hi,     126J  b  7.     On  vi4>\/Kt  Vahlen  observes  that  the  meaning  is  given  by  the 

tonic  equivalent,  ^iJo'ti'  ix^*-*  Thus  Rep.  473  A  17  ^6<nv  tx^t  wpd^ii^  Xi^evt  ^triitf 
itf^eiai  iipaTrrta&ai ;  4H9  B  mf  yap  ix^*-  4>v<ruf  Kipep^-^tft^  raurwv  deiirdai.  lipxi90<iA  vw* 
siirrod.  Comp,  Dcmosth.  XIV.  30  rdt  Kp^vtkt  «rai  to  tpp^ara  iTrt\tir(i¥  wi^vKep,  and 
for  Ar.  PoliHcs  Vl{iv).  11,  3,  1496  b  i^  hTaO&m  fri4>m€v  f&'cu  SrjjxoKparlaM. 

P.  223.  ]i6r  b  iS.  Mr  Newman  translates  Kara  t6i>  \6yot^  in  connexion  with  (or 
'in*)  the  expression  i»e.  t6  %iy€i¥  wdtfrat  afxa  t6  ifthv  koL  rd  /a^.  Perhaps  however  it 
is  more  nearly  parallel  to  §  4,  b  32^  t6  Xt 74^icwi' =  the  scheme  in  question.  For 
plainly  to  XtybpA^vov^  de  quo  sermo  est,  i.e.  rh  iroii»Tos  rb  ai^rd  X^etc,  is  not  'the  expres- 
sion' itself  but  *lhe  general  adoption  of  the  same  expression*:  and  so  too  with  Karh, 
rbv  \6yQi^, 

lb.  ii6i  b  34.  Complete  the  reference  to  Plato  A*<^.  461  e  by  adding  the  words 
^ij  5i7,  otpiAtt  rfaaxoirrof  tQ»  iroXir<^  6x10111'  rf  aya^Av  "^  itaKbif  ij  TOtaiJTii  irbXit  ftdktffrd 
re  ip-^tt  ia.trn}t  tlfot  t&  wdtrxoVf  xal  ^  ^wvfiT6i^ff€rcu  tj  ^vWvmjarrai, 

lb.  ii6t  b  16.  Besides  ti8t  b  1  and  1193  a  1 1  f.  (quoted  in  the  note)  the  am- 
biguity of  TTOMTa  is  prominent  also  in  iv(vii).  13*  10.  1331  a  36  ff. 

P.  224.  1 261  a  I  ff.  Add  a  reference  to  Ihe  fuller  discussion  in  Qua^st.  cni»  coU, 
p.  361  ff. 

P.  325.  1262  a  7.  <^y?^  (Thurot)  add:  Or  this  maybe  another  instance  of  fUv 
without  Si  following;  see  1270  a  34  and  Susemlhl's  Critical  Edition  (SnsemJ)  Index 
grammaticus  J,r. 

P*  228.  1 26 1  a  19.  Vrjt  itipioioL  had  been  wTitlen  by  Hecataetts  and  otlier»  before 
Herotlotus :  the  allusion  may  be  to  one  of  them  ( By  water). 

lb.  1161  a  II  f.  tiai  71/Kourff  KvU  rCtv  iL\\(tt¥  j^ipwif.  Probably  7waricet  =  ' females' 
both  here  and  in  the  passage  from  /fist.  Anim,  586  a  i»,  quoted  in  «.  (143) :  tlal  8^ 
iraj:  yvv<uK€%  ioiKhfro.  abrol^  yevvwfftu,  al  di  t<}  dvBplt  JiTTep  it  iv  (f^a/xraX^  tfnrm  1^  dltxo^a 
iraXoy^^i'ij.  Mr  Newman  prefers  to  take  ifai...ifai  =  both...and.  lie  also  prefers  to 
derive  the  name  of  this  famous  mare  from  her  special  quality,  comparing  Xen.  Cyrop, 
Vill.  3'  3^' 
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p.  227.     1362  a  51.     For  obvious  reasons,  the  last  sentence  but 
X^eif  should  ran  **are  not  menlioned  by  Homer." 

P*  230.     ]  161  b  15.    The  connexion  l^etween  the   two  nn 
given  by  Plato  Euthyd*  304  B  to  7a/>  oTrd^'ioi',  w  Eu^i^jSij/i^,  i-^^i.tor, 

P.  832.     1163  a  I.    For  the  clause  ra.  re  pi  Tijv  «Tiy<riv  see  ^j 
Mr  Newmaa  is  quite  right  in  taking  waffi  uith  ^^i^^i  in  the  oext  line. 

P.  230.  J 163  a  26 — 28.  The  subject  of  a  38  iirLBiie^oviruf  is  not, 
Mr  Newman  think » ttl  irifiiXetat,  btit  as  all  other  commentators  and  | 
seen  ol  drOf^awoi  wv  al  iTtfj/Kucd  tttn  Bi^prj/juipcu :  for  the  increased  titi 
tion  which  private  ownership  brings  with  it  (116 1  b  ^^  if.)  have  thi 
advantage  that  they  are  merely  means  to  the  owner^s  increased  advanti 
log  itc6ffTtfi  TpoetBfyt^oitrit  suits  this  construction  atone,  the  other  i 
wpoffwipf&nt^Tot  (adopted  in  the  reprint  of  Susem.^  1^94*  see  Cerr^grmd 
with  either :  but  it  may  have  arisen  from  erroneously  taJdng  si  ev^^iAi 
ject  to  htitu>a9\f9u 

lb.  1365  a  51.  Add  from  Aristotle  himself  the  exx.  in  the  J 
431  a  10. 

lb.  n63  a  36  f.  The  diflicuhy  in  the  text  as  it  stands,  which  «] 
escaped  some  critics^  is  that  Khv  IrqdQxnv  i<f>oii<av  =  Ktd  tqU  i^oSltHt^  Am  \ 
sc,  ^i^pujvrat  Koip07i,  •  In  ca.se  they  need  provisions  on  a  journey'  imj^ 
have  none  of  their  own  'they  share  them  in  common.'  Whose?  He 
Sydney  Smith. 

P.  239.  1 164  a  3.  Com  p.  Dem,  36  §  64,  p.  960,  24  fre<r*  Koi  ju 
For  Bemays*  ingenious  correction  (^vtei,  which  has  Mr  Bywatcr's  appi 
Gei*  AbhaHtilnftgm  I.  p.  177. 

P.  240.  1164  a  10.  «r<U  ¥\fv.  ''In  his  verbis  pv»  male  de  tempore  ^ 
factum  est,  ut  Spengeliiis  interrogarcl,  nonne  semper  Helotae  id  fece 
novum  non  vet  us  insiilutum  civ  it  a  I  is  Laconicae  hoc  fi-^  y^tatpy^L^  Txii>t  ' 
Aristotelem  affirmare  crederel ;  Schneider  contra  ea  Giphanjuni  seci^ 
philosopho  cliam  sui  tcmporis  Lacedaeraoniis  retinendi  illius  instittiti  s| 
sed  studium  tautum  {iinxfipo^i&i),  lam  cnim  cos  coepisse  a  vetere  more  43 
si  hoc  Aristoteles  voluisset.  diccndum  ei  fuit  non  kvI  HV  venun  #rt  jq 
aim  ita  sint,  alia  explicanda  ratio  probanda  neque  nlmis  longe  ea  q 
NOv  enim  saepi^iine  id  significat  quod  revera  extat";  fven  as  it  tis,  evem\ 
actuaily,  **Fictae  igitur  Platonis  civitati  haec  opponuntur.  Sed  quid  I 
iroitrir  /rtx«ipw?^i*'j  pro  quo  eiL^pectas  roioi^ffij^?  Ni  fallor,  iroicc^  ^^% 
eis  dumlaxatp  qui  aliquid  facturi  sunt^  sed  de  cis  quoque  dici  potest*  q 
quid  faciunt,  si  ca  ipsa  actione  dubiae  rei  experinientum  instituunt  et  qm 
haec  res  procedat  et  sibi  et  vel  nolenies  simul  alionim  in  usum  expedo^ 
the  experiment.*  **Quae  loquendi  ratio  hoc  loco  eo  aptior  est,  quo  mag 
rei,  de  qua  loquitur,  instilutionem,  qualis  apud  Lacedaemonios  inve;n| 
opttmam  esse  ijisc  poitea  demonstravil*  c.  9.  1196  a  34— b  10."  Qut^ 
p.  367.  Com  p.  the  limiting  expression  Isaeus  Viil.  §  i ;  ^ir^p  teal  rS| 
lyX(ipoO(Ti  *  which  is  just  what  my  opponents  are  doing  in  the  present  cad 

P.  241.  1164  a  15.  With  j  Koi  *or  again*  cp.  l>e  Gm,  Anim^  i.  3 
724  b  5  (Newman}. 

P.  242.  1164  a  17.  After  iroXtTai  b  predicate  add:  a«  ^If^ovntf  ( 
b  7,  ofi  yap  irotei  tq^  atJroi)}  dpx<»'^*i* 

P.  343.     1 264  a  33.    aiTQ^fap.    Add  the  reff. :  Plutarch  Lye.  8,  Insii 
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p.  SM.  1164  b  33.  «jf  roi^i'.  Mr  Newroan  aplly  compares  Z><r  /'tjr/.  Artim*  II. 
[f  4,  646  a  20  ^ei^rfpa  5^  £nJtfTa<rir  iK  tQv  wputruv  i}  ruiv  ofiowfiipttfv  0tVii,  and  Fkto 
Pkiichus  17  B  wpotTQv  fxiv  Totvvv  Awiipov  X/yw,  ^fiJre^av  5^  tZ/mi,  firftr'  ^ic  toiJtwf 
Tplr&y  fU-KT^v  teal  yey  evrjfjk^vrfv  ova^iav* 

P,  249*  11165  a  (3.  vX^^of]  Mr  Newman  has  here  an  admirable  observation* 
•*  In  the  criticisms  on  constitutions  contained  in  the  Second  Hook  Aristotle  commonly 
notices  first,  or  at  any  rate  btforc  he  has  gone  very  far,  their  arrangements  with 
fesf»ect  to  what  he  terms  in  the  Fourth  Book  the  {fTroffineu  of  the  State — the  number 
of  citizens  and  the  extent  of  the  territory,  cp»  1315  b  38."  On  the  relation  between 
criticism  in  B.  IL  and  construction  in  B.  iv(vii).  see  Introd*  p.  32  w.  (a),  p-  33  n,  (8). 

P.  260.     1165  a  18.     To  n.  (103)  add  the  reference:  Laws  ^if^  C  (Newman). 

P.  261.     1265  a  a8  ff,     Comp-  Quatst,  cHt.  coll.  p.  368  f. 

P.  2&2.  1265  a  40,  On  Af  with  future  participle  see  Goodwin  Mo<His  and  Tinted 
If  197,  108,  ir6.  lie  concludes:  **The  possibility  of  such  a  cooslructjon  is  open  to 
ft  certain  doubt  and  suspicion/"     See  also  Mr  H.  Richards  in  Class.  R€v,  vi.  p.  339. 

P.  3fi3.  1265  b  7.  Add  to  noti  (209):  Aristotle's  suggestion  in  b  7 — 10  much 
resembles  that  of  Plato  Rep.  460  Ai  th  Hi  T\rf&ot  twk  yafitav  iwl  roTs  dpxoviri  FotTj^ro/ic*", 
tif*  wj  ^xdXiffra  ^(cur^fliNri  t6p  aur^f  apiOp^bv  tQv  difSpQv,  wp^r  iroKifiovs  re  icat  vivout  ical 
woMra  ra  rwoirra  dwoiTKovodmf  (Newman)* 

P.  20s.  1265  b  29.  A/ffr  ** adapted"  tfisert  •♦of  all  constitutions,"  With  this 
meaning  o(  fcoivordrtiv  —  mc&t  suited  to*  within  the  reach  of,  cp^  1265  a  3, 

P.  268.  1266  25.  e6S*  ^owra  0aWra(  =  obviously  presents  no  monarchical 
element  either.     Cp.  Addenda  to  1261  a  12. 

lb.  1266  a  7.  After  viii{v).  7.  7  add\  1307  a  21  (cp.  ti.  11.  5,  1273  ^  5  ^"f" 
Kki»€iv),     In  ^kd.  iFoK.  c.  4 1  §2  occurs  the  compound  ira^^ryxX^yoi'O'Gu 

IlJ.  1266  a  8.  To  the  references  at  the  end  of  n.  (223)  add'.  Laws  945  B.  As  is 
now  clear  from  the  Consiidition  of  Athens^  c.  8  |  i,  Plato  in  the  Laws  is  merely 
reviving  an  old  feature  of  Solon's  constitution.  Dr  Sandys  ad  l&c,  has  collected 
confirmatory  evidence  from  Isocr.  Arsop,  22,  Panath,  45,  |Dem.]  c.  Neoiram 
UX.  §  75, 

lb.     i266aii.     A/leri%6add:  1261  b  2  (cp.  1329  a  9 — tt). 

P.  269.     1266  a  14^ — 20.    Comp.  Quaesi,  crit.  coiL  p.  370  ff. 

P.  9^.     1266  b  17,     Add  a  reference  to  Busolt  Gr.  Alterthiimer^  p.  137  n.  3, 

P.  265.  1267  a  3  ff.  **  Aristippus  had  apparently  anticipated  a  part  of  what 
Aristotle  says  in  the  passage  which  follows ;  see  Plutarch  De  atpid,  diviL  3,  524  A  " 
(Newman). 

P,  26a.  1267  b  2.  Add  (0  w.  (145) :  As  to  the  form,  although  tiw^>la  occurs  in 
the  papyrus  of  'A^.  toX.  c.  28,  yet  Meisterhans^  p>  18  shows  that  the  proper  form  is 
atw^fXfa.  On  Attic  inscriptions  ^cXAi  itself  occurs  only  once  with  *  (in  an  inscription 
of  dale  before  444  B.C.) :  but  the  derived  forms  preserve  the  older  f,  unless  the  euding 
(as  '^Xm*)  includes  an  0.     Hence  d/3eXi<rK0t,  6/9cXe^a,  ^mpOsia :  on  the  other  hand 

T/UW^oXor,  -WtPT^h^oKoVt   B€WU}^0\0¥, 

As  to  the  introduction  of  the  6ttapiKbtf^  cp.  now  the  passage  referred  to  abovct 
*k6,  ir«X.  C.  28  §  3,  where  it  is  ascril^ed  to  Cleophon  {b  Xirpoiroi6t,  tt  naX  ryflt  dita^Xiaf 
iwbpuFt  wpQroi),  not  (as  Plut.  K  Perid.  9  might  lead  us  to  conjecture)  to  Pericles. 
The  increase  in  the  grants  must  be  due  to  the  increased  number  of  shows,  for  Dem. 
De  Corona  %  28,  itr  rohr  dvohf  b^^^ttr,  shows  the  price  to  have  Ijcen  only  two  obols  in 
330  B.C.  First  mentioned  on  an  inscription  of  the  year  410  {C.  L  A*  1.  188  where 
the  Treasurer  of  Athene  pays  Biw^\la  from  the  funds  in  hand,  iwirtia),  just  about 
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the  time  when  Cleophon  was  a  prominent  politician.  Cp.  Xen.  Hell.  I.  7.  10  o£ 
Archedemos,  406  B.C.,  6  roxt  8i/ifu>v  rfrrt  TpoetrniKW  koI  r^  dutp€XJas  iwtfUkoC/t^vi, 

P.  270.  1167  b  38.  X&Yios^ToXUffTup]  C»t  ol  voXXot  irl  roG  detwov  \4y€ip  irai 
{f\ff7i\oO  od  TiOiaffuf  ol  dpxcuoi,  dXX'  M  rou  r&  h  iKdffrtp  tBwei  ^«-ix«Spca  i^iryovpuipov 
ifiwelfHot :  Phrynichus  p.  198  Lobeck,  p.  384  Rutherford. 

P.  272.     1168  a  9.    Add  to  the  note  on  ^Awta :  Comp.  PI.  Symp.  433  c,  «^  od  v^irrs 

lb.  1268  a  10.  Add  to  n,  (359) :  The  r^^ulation  in  force  at  Athens,  which 
Diog.  Laer.  I.  54  ascribes  to  Solon,  is  thus  alluded  to  in  the  ConsHiution  of  Athens 
c.  14  §  3  kqX  6fHpa¥ol...dTa4n  y\p  ro&roit  dTO  r(aw  koiwQv  ii  hioUnfffis  ijm,  Mr  Wyse 
refers  to  CI.  A,  I,  i,  C, /.  A,  iv.  p.  3,  4  an  inscription  not  later  than  460  B.C. 

lb.  1168  ail.  '*  Hinov  d*  iwoUi  rd  rpla  fUpvi  rifi  vdXcciyf  is  added  becaose  the 
word  is  often  used  of  the  poor  only  as  in  1165  b  39,  1270  b  25  "  (Newman). 

P.  274.  1368  b  5.  Here  drXwf  ought  to  have  been  rendered  **  coached  in 
absolute  terms,"  and  similarly  in  b  19  (175)  dvXwt  diKal(as=='*du\y  framed  in  an 
unqualified  form." 

P.  275.  i«68  b  19  f.  Mr  Newman  observes:  "It  is  possible  that  Hippodamos 
had  in  view  cases  in  which  the  issue  put  to  the  jury  included  more  charges  than  one. 
The  indictment  of  Socrates  was  of  this  nature...  There  is  much  force  in  Aristotle's 
plea  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  question  put  to  the  jury,  not  in  expecting  the  jury  to  give 
an  absolute  answer." 

P.  276.     1 268  b  34  f.     Add  the  case  of  Theramenes  as  given  in  Lysias  xii.  68,  7a 

P.  277.  1168  b  41.  Add  to  note  (171)  the  reference:  Plato  Laws  841  d  (New- 
man). 

P.  278.  1169  a  1.  jrafHurxiirBai  is  technical  of  witnesses :  see  Antiphon  5  ^  90, 
21,  24,  28,  30. 

P.  279.  1269  a  21.  Comp.  Plato  Laws  798  A,  B  oTf  ydp  om  hfrpcL^Hoct  v&fUM 
aiperai  Kal  ipopeTrcu  irdffa  ^  ^ux^  t6  ri  Kweip  tCjv  t&tc  KaOcimSmav ,  Prof.  Sidgwick 
has  observed  that  this  discussion  shows  what  difference  there  is  between  Aristotle's 
political  ideas  and  ours.  In  the  modem  European  view  the  Constitution  fills  the 
place  which  the  Laws  {vbiiot^  v6fioi)  hold  for  him. 

P.  282.  1269  b  20.  This  use  of  icord  is  not  uncommon  :  e.g.  Dem.  xxiv.  §  109 
jrard  irdi^r   dSiKti, 

lb.     1269  b  21.     With  ToiovTOi  comp.  c.  5  §  8,  1263  a  39,   Svun    di  ylwurm 

TOIOUTOL. 

p.  284.  1269  b  38.  The  view  of  Bemays  [and  Newman]  is  quite  F>ossible.  In 
fact  it  may  be  said  that  Aristotle  would  otherwise  have  written  <ira2>  ^  Mpais. 
See  1094  b  13,  14  o&x  6fiol(as...(Sffirep  oW.  But  Mr  Newman's  reference  to  b  34 
frphs  oi/S^y  tQv  iyicvKXltaif  is  by  no  means  decisive.  Here  the  question  is  of  utility  not 
Tpos  rd  iyK^KXia,  but  irpbs  ir6\€fio¥.  It  is  true  that  the  1 10  baking- women  were  of 
service  at  Plataea,  but  Thucydides'  judgment  on  the  Spartans  is  implicitly  contained 
in  III.  74,  where  he  says  of  the  Corcyraeans :  ToXnijfMS  ^w€TcXd/3oi'ro...»-opd  0t;o-tv 
{fwofUvovaou  rbv  $6pvpop. 

P.  286.  1270  a  8.  Note  that  §  12  is  strikingly  like  the  language  of  *A$.  wo\.  c  9 
S.  f.  oC  ydp  dUccuop  iK  r(av  vvp  yvypopiviav  dXX'  iK  r^f  AXXijs  iroXireiaf  Bttapeiv  tt/p  ixelpwi 
Poi\ri9iP. 

P.  287.  1270  a  34.  Add  to  note  (300)  a  reference  to  C.  v.  Holzinger  in  Philologus 
Lii.  p.  86. 

P.  291.     1270  b   II.    Add  to  note  (317)-    Mr  Newman  suggests,    vnth  great 
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ausibiljty,  that  the  events  of  ^n  B-c,  are  referred  to,  **In  thnt  year  the  Persian 
fleet  under  rharnaba^us  and  Autophradates  advanced  from  Chios  first  to  Andros  and 
then  to  Siphnos  {nearer  to  LaconiaK  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  rising  in 
Greece  against  Macetion.  We  have  no  record  of  any  ncgociations  while  the  fleet  was 
at  Andros ;  but  at  Siphnos  King  Agis  made  his  appearance  in  a  single  trireme,  and 
commenced  ncgociations  for  a  subsidy  and  for  the  despatch  of  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
his  aid.  The  news  of  Issus,  howcvefi  arrived  in  the  midst  of  these  communications 
and  nipped  the  project  in  the  bud.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  cphors  sent  Agis  on  this 
errand,  Aristotle  may  well  have  thought  that  they  came  near  to  ruining  their  country. 
Sec  A,  Schafer  ZJ^wtfj/AiVWj  3.  i.  163  who  refers  to  Arrian  %,  ij,  409:  Curt.  4.  r*  37/' 
If  this  is  correct,  not  only  wouJd  this  show  that  the  passage  was  added  to,  if  not 
writ  ten  J  subsequently  to  333  (as  Mr  Newman  points  out)  but  also  that  its  date  is  earlier 
than  330  B.C.,  when  more  complete  ruin  overtook  the  Spartans  at  the  'battle  of  mice* 
in  Arcadia. 

P.  294.     1171  a  8.    With  cmJ  roih-o*'  comp.  1167  a  15  oiJ  KK^wn^  dXXA  r^poMvw. 

P.  895.  1171  a  9.  Add  to  note  (J33)  a  reference  to  the  election  of  the  Gerusia  of 
the  Ninety  at  Ebs  Vin(v).  6.  ir*  1306  a  15  ff.  r^^  V  atpttnjf  BtvaaTtvrtK^^  ehai  Kal 
6^oiav  Tji  Tutif  iv  AatcfBaifiovi  yiphvrtity, 

P.  3M*    1271  a  11,    Add  to  note  {359}  a  reference  to  Busolt  Or,  Ali,^  p*  i  18  /i,  (6). 

P.  298.  i«7i  b  8.  Add  to  nott^  (346)  a  reference  to  Rfut.  I.  6»  ^3,  1363  a  8  flF. 
tA  wipifJtdxv^ov  ^taitr6fifSfo»  (sc.  6,ya&&i'  itm).     ot  yap  irdj'ret  i^larrai  toOt*  d7«i£^dir  ^i^. 

P.  300.     1 171  h  14.    Add  to  ftffte  (351)  a  reference  to  /l  //.  G,  t,  ^49. 

lb.  1171  b  30 — 40.  See  also  Quaest,  trit.  tolL  p.  377.  Add  to  note  (355)  a 
reference  to  C.  v.  Holzinger  in  Philologus  LIl.  p.  58  ft.  He  thinks  (p.  96)  5td  Koi 
vvif  kt\  a  marginal  note  of  date  later  than  ito  B.C.*  comparing  Polyb,  IV,  53.  See 
however  against  his  assumption  Susemihl  Qnaat.  Jr.  crit.  it  exeg,  ni.  p.  v  f. 

P,  SOI.  1 17  J  b  35 — 39c  This  is  Ephonis  again  (Fr.  61)  as  quoted  in  the 
geographical  |XH;m  of  Scymnus  Chius,  K  H,  G.  I.  149 ;  irpt^out  hk  Kp^rdj  fliafl-i  r^j 
*EXXT^*'iJ«r^Tf  I  d/5ifai  ^aXdrr^i^  eif  Tf  ('ifffiwrldos  |  irdXftt  ifaratrx***'*  of  re  koX  trivotififfai  | 

y€¥opAm\y  fiaffiXitus  avT6x^<3¥o/s'  |  it\ov¥  -qfiipat  dir^tiv  Si  rijt  AaictaiUKijt*  Mr  Newman, 
to  whom  the  discovery  is  due,  adds  :  "  The  statements  of  Diodorus  5,  78.  3 — 4  seem 
to  be  based  on  the  same  passage  of  Ephonis," 

P.  80S.  1171  a  18.  ff>6put¥  oOr  ^(pou<nv]  **  The  word  <t^pQt  need  not  hove  political 
associations.  It  can  mean  rcfU  for  land  and  nothing  more  :  here  probably  *  rent  paid 
to  the  owners  of  private  lots  by  the  serfs  who  cultivate  them.'  See  the  inscriptions 
in  Btdl.  Corr,  Hdl,  V.  (1881),  p.  108  ff.  and  for  the  fact  Dosiadas  apud  Athen*  IV, 
i4i"(Wy5e). 

n»*  1171  a  11.  Supplement  (and  in  part  correct)  this  note  by  a  reference  to 
Plato  Lcnus  677  E^  where  Epinienides*  device  (^ijx*^M*i) — apparently  dXi^oj,  i,e. 
pemmican— is  mentioned  (see  Stallbaum  ad  ioc.)^  and  to  F*  H,  G  It.  3O1  III.  40 
(Newman).  To  the  next  n^e  (367)  add  a  reference  to  Plato^s  strong  censure  Laws 
835  B-84t. 

P.  307.  1171  b  30.  Mr  Newman  keeps  tx^tfo-atf  sc.  rV  ir^ii'  and  for  the  ellipse 
api>cals  to  ii6<5  b  !>  1,  where  however  it  presents  no  such  intolerable  harshness. 

P.  308»  1171  b  37,  The  meaning  of  dpt(rriydri¥  here  is  clear  from  the  antithesis  to 
iK  TliF  Tvx^rrijtwi  'to  this  office  ihey  elect  for  merit.'  Writers  on  Greek  Antiquities 
have  favoured  a  different  view,  that  ApiffTi*fiiit>  olpfi<r^a4  =  election  from  privileged 
families.     But  while  fully  recognising  the  close  connexion  between  good  birth  and 
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*  merit'  or  'capacity/  as  shown  by  such  passages  as  Isocr.  Areop.  §  37  ol  iraX 
7e7or6ref  kqX  toXX^  dper^  iw  ry  fiUfi  Mtdtty/iiwoii  Philochoros  /\  JET.  G,  h  i 
xptaT€6oPT€t  h  re  yii^ei  ical  v\o6T(p  koI  pUfi  xp^t^^  (where  Tpvn^&oarret  echoes  dl/K^ 
^9)  we  surely  have  no  right  to  give  the  Aristotelian  technical  term  any  other  meani 
than  that  attested  by  Timaeus,  tear'  AMbpayoBioM  alp€r6w, 

P.  809.  1173  a  9.  The  text  presents  ro&rww  xtd  6  Hifun  where  all  the  authorit 
give  Kol  Toinav  6  d.,  and  the  change  was  defended  by  Prof.  Tyrrell  ia  Herwtatki 
Vol.  VI.,  No.  12  p.  31  f.  (cp.  No.  14  p.  334).  Though  the  grounds  for  the  change  seem 
imperative,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  consistent  to  leave  koX  To&naw  in  the  t< 
and  print  the  conjecture  in  spaced  t3rpe  in  the  critical  notes.  For  Mr  Newman  \ 
shown  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  give  a  sense  to  waX  rtArttw :  "  over  the  measi 
which  is  the  subject  of  that  difference  of  opinion  **  (between  Shofetes  and  Senate 
"as  well  as  over  matters  voluntarily  referred  to  the  assembly  in  cases  of  unanimit] 
But  would  the  writer  have  left  all  this  for  his  readers  to  supply  from  conjectnr 
In  any  case,  even  this  suggestion  is  not  inevitable :  Mr  Newman  has  an  altemati 
assimiption  that  dfutywtafioifoOfft—SLre  unanimous  as  to  bringing  or  noi  Mnging  a  git 
quistion  before  the  popular  assembly, 

P.  818.     H73  b  n— 15.    Comp.  Quaest,  crit,  colL  p.  380  f. 

1173  b  13.  KOiw&rtpbw  re  ktX]  Mr  Newman,  retaining  the  manuscript  order,  won 
render  **  for  it  is  not  only /airer  to  aH,  as  we  said  "  sc  1261  h  i. 

P.  814.  Add  to  the  references  for  c.  11  and  the  Solonian  Constitution:  i 
Constitution  of  Athens  cc.  5 — 11  (cp.  c.  41)  to  which  historical  commentaries  will  1 
found  in  Mr  Kenyon*s  and  Dr  Sandys*  editions.  Amongst  the  numerous  publicatio 
which  deal  with  the  relations  of  this  treatise  to  the  Politics  may  be  specially  mention 
Mr  Newman's  review  in  Class.  Rev.  V.  155—164,  Mr  R.  W.  Macan's  in  y<mmal 
Hellenic  Studies  xii.  1 7— 40,  P.  Meyer  Des  Aristotelcs  Politik  u.  di€  *A^.  «-oX.  (Bor 
1891),  B.  Keil  Die  Solonische  Ver/assung  nach  Aristoteles  (Berlin  1893),  U. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf  Aristoteles  u,  A  then  (Berlin  1893).  See  also  the  secor 
editions  of  the  Griechische  Alterthiimer  of  Busolt  and  Gilbert,  the  Cr.  Gesch. 
Busolt,  and  the  6th  edition  of  K.  F.  Hermann  Lehrbuch  d.  griech.  Alterthiinur  Bd. 
Theil  II.  Der  athettische  Staat  u.  seine  Geschichte  edited  by  Thumser  (Freiburg  1891), 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  recent  discovery  largely  supplements  the  conunei 
tary  on  B.  ii.  c.  1 2  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  cancel,  except  the  incautious  mention 
Aristeides  p.  3 1 7  for  which  Mr  Hicks  is  alone  responsible. 

lb.  1373  b  36.  huoi.  iikv  olomai...  b  41  fouce  di...  1174  a  3  di6  koU  /U/jh^ott 
TiP€s...  a  II  ipoUvrrat  8i...]  In  general  structure  this  whole  account  may  instructive 
be  compared  with  two  criticisms  in  'Ad.  iroX.  (i)  c  9  §  «,  otovrat  fUp  otp  rcref...©^  ^ 
cUdt  (cp.  ioiK€  above). ..o«5  yap...  {7)  c.  6  §§  i — 4,  iif  oTt  xtipu»Tcd  rtpcs  dia^dXXciF. 
01;  fi^y  dXXa  iridapuyrepos  6  tCjp  StiuotikQp  \byos'  oO  ydip  €lKbt...Ta&nfP  fUv  o^  xi 
yofd^€iy  }f/€v5ri  r^  alrloM  eZvat.  Provisionally  we  may  identify  the  ipiot  of  1273  b  ; 
with  oL  SrifioTiKol  of  'Ad.  iroX.  c.  6.  F.  Diimmlcr  in  Hermes  xxvii.  p.  167  ff.  wou 
refer  fUfjupovral  rwct  to  Critias  who,  he  thinks,  wrote  on  the  constitution  of  Athens. 

P.  315.     To  note  (400)  add  a  reference  to  the  summary  of  Solon's  constitution 
'Ad.  ToX.  c.  41  §  2:   Tplrri  5'  17  firrd  rfjr  ardaiP  (cp.  *Ad.  irdK.  c.  1   ad   init.)  s 
ftcra/3oXiJ,  1}  ^t  Z^Xwot,  d<p*  rjt  dpxh  drf/ioKparlas  iyfrero :   and  to  c.  2  §  3,  irp&r 
ty^yero  toO  biipx>v  xpoardTrft  sc.  Solon. 

lb.  1273  b  37.  \lap  AKparop  kt\]  Compare  'Ad.  iroX.  c.  2  of  the  times  precedii 
Draco  and  Solon  :  171'  ydp  [rbrc]  ij  iroXtrela  tois  rt  dXXott  6\iyapxiK^  irao't,  k 
dij  Kol  idov\€voy  ol  TivrjT€t  Tois  T\ovolois...ii  d^  T&oa  yij  di'  6\lyun^  ^p  kt\  :  c.  4  s.1 
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C*  5  I  f  rt^¥  iroXXwi'  l^xtK^hvrwv  roii  dX^T^nj,  c.  6  §  i  rh¥  B^fjunt  •^Xd'OifHOfftj  and  (what 
were  undoubtedly  the  writer's  authorities  for  his  facts)  Solon's  verses  copied  in 
C  II  I4. 

lb.  1173  b  38.  ihjfiOKpaTtaif  riyv  wdrptaf]  Comp.  ihe  use  in  *A^.  iroX.  c.  ^9  §  3 
of  ol  irdrptoi  f&fAQt  ot^r  KX^nrOlyfjt  fOijK^v  with  the  comment  subjoined  »I«  oi>  ^motwcV 
dXXa  wapavXifffiatr  ovtfotf  t^p  KXeitr^^fOt'T  iroKirtiaf  t^  SdXujrof ;  also  c«  34  §  3,  rV 
wdrptoif  TToXttrlav  {bis)»  Unquestionably  Tdrfmor  had  become  at  the  end  of  the  fifUi 
century  a  s)'nonyra  for  Solonian* 

riJ.  1173  b  41.  BiKcuTT^piov]  Fully  explained  by  'A^,  roX.  c  9  §  i»  which  for  its 
importance  we  subjoin  in  full»  though  strictly  only  the  third  of  the  three  democratic 
elements  is  here  in  point ;  Som€i  d^  rijf  X6\ii>»os  wokitetas  rpla  raCr*  €hai  t4  dij/wm**^ 
TttTxi'  wpwTiOv  fih  Kal  pJyuTTo^  TO  fi^  Sai'eJl^tr  ^i  toFi  (nh^auri^  liretra  t6  tf^co'eu  t^ 
Pcv\ofxip<fi  [rtfuiipebt^  vw^p  rQv  d^LKuvfUtriitt^ ,  rplrov  64^  <:^:>  ftdXurrd  tpairtw  Ifrj^VKii^iu 
TO  wXrjdof,  ii  ilt  t6  dixairriiptoi'  i<p€^is*  Kdpnoi  ydp  tSv  d  iifftot  rijt  ^fr^i^v,  icd/Hot 
ylyvcriu  rijr  TaXtrefot. 

lb.  ioiKt]  This,  like  etrAt  *A^.  iroX.  c  6,  c  9  cited  above,  indicates  a  mode  of 
argument  common  with  the  writer  of  the  CmtsHiutwn  and  not  unknown  m  the  Paiitks* 
In  default  of  direct  testimony,  in  criticising  current  tradition  or  suspicious  evidence, 
the  method  of  reconstruction  Is  employed,  by  which  from  the  present  we  infer  the 
past,  and  from  a  given  state  of  institutions  reason  Imck  to  their  origin  or  a  previous 
state.  See  Mr  K.  W.  Macan  in  J.  H,  S>  xii.  p.  37  f.,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
*  signals  of  this  method  '  in  style. 

lb.  1174  a  t.  T-^  povX^v}  That  this  was  a  pre*existing  institution  in  Solon*s 
lime  is  placed  l>eyond  all  reasonable  doulit  by  the  Cffmtitution  of  Athens,  It 
confronts  us  in  the  sketch  of  the  dpxala  woXtTela  c.  3  §  6 ;  i)  di  tQp  \KpeoirayiTuiif 
^ovX^  rrjif  piiv  Td^tf  ftxf  Toi*  diariiptiv  root  v6fioi*^^  dtt^Ket  6i  tA  xXeTtrra  Kal  rd  fUyiirra 
rQr  i»  r^  w6\€t^  koI  ncoXdfoi'cro  xal  ^jMOikra  wdvTaf  roi'f  dKOfffxoovTat  xvpiutt.  It  was 
ihen  filled  up  from  ex-Archons  (1^.).  Under  Draco *&  constitution  it  was  made  0i5Xa^ 
Tii*  )fhfxtji¥  and  received  complaints  of  their  violation  {€l{t^yyt}da)<,  c.  4  g  4.  Before 
Solon  (the  statement  is  vague  as  to  time)  it  appointed  the  magistrates,  c.  8  §  1. 
SoUm  confirmed  its  censorship,  its  powers  of  general  superintendence!  of  intUcUng 
finesy  and  holding  trials  for  treason  by  the  »'6^f  miffoy^^hias*  c.  8  |  4. 

lb.  1174  a  1.  rV  f^^  dpxtav  atp€ffiv]  According  to  'A^.  roX*  c.  8  §  1  the  mode 
of  choice  enacted  by  Solon  was  a  combination  of  selection  with  sortitionj  rdt  S*  dpxdt 
iwoirfae  uXyiptifrdi  ^k  wpoKpirtiiv,  a  statement  which  sets  in  a  projier  light  the  tolerably 
qorrect  (but  hitherto  neglected)  conceptions  of  the  Solonian  practice  found  in  Isocratcs 
Aretrp.  %%  11,  13,  Panatk.  §  145,  and  [Dem.]  c.  Neaeram  LIX.  §  75.  Since  the  lot  was 
limited  by  the  previous  selection  (or  nomination  by  election)  Aristotle  can  perfectly 
well  speak  of  the  people,  here  and  in  i  j8j  b  33,  as  tletting. 

Thus  Aristotle's  own  qualifications  of  the  democratic  panegyrics  passed  upon 
Solon's  constitution  amount  to  this:  **  Solon  did  not  found  the  Areopagilc  Council, 
though  he  confirmed  it  in  its  censorial  prerogatives,  and  he  did  not  introtluce  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrate**.'*  The  exact  sense  in  which  the  last  comment  is  to  be  taken  is  not 
quite  clear.  The  little  we  know  of  the  mode  of  appoinbnent  prior  to  Solon's  reform 
comes  from  'A^.  iroX*  In  c.  4  §  1  it  is  implied  that  under  Draco  Ihe  civic  body  (which 
at  the  time  consisted  of  those  able  to  provide  themselves  with  heavy  armour)  used  to 
elect  the  nine  archons:  dir«3^3ara  (not  ditMBfi  hrh  Apdirw^ros)  yikv  ^  wtiKirda  rfih 
tfirXa  impvxo^i^^^^*  ifjpofvTo  M  ro^*  is^iv  iwvio.  ^px^^rau  But  the  authority  of  this 
chapter  b  doubtful  and  in  c.  8  §  1  it  Is  said  vaguely  that  in  olden  time  the  Areopagus 
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used  to  summon  and  appoint  fit  persons  to  the  various  annual  offices :  rh  yhp  ifxfum  i 
h  ^ApeUfi  xdytfi  fiovXii  dMOKoKeffafiiifij  koI  Kpboffa  Ka$*  avrf)r  rbm  irvH^eio^  i^^  »vr 
TWF  dpxC^  iir*  iinavrbw  6iaTd^aaa  dxiareKXtp, 

lb.  T&r  6^  dijfAotf  Karcurrrjifai  crX]  The  importance  of  the  appeal  to  the  Ut 
court  where  the  people  interpreted  the  laws  is  emphasized  *A6.  wo\.  c,  g^jfnSta 
did  rb  A^  y€ypd4>0cu  roin  vbtiovt  dirXwf  iiiib^  <ra^Ci%..»difdyK7i  iroXXdf  oft^afinfrfyrtu  70 
vtffBai  kqX  irdrra  ppafie^ciM  gal  rd  Koipd  koI  rd  tSia  t6  diKeum^piio^.  So  also  Plutad 
y.  SoL  18  {t6  ffW€KK\'tfaidi;'€i9  koI  dcicd^eii')  irar*  dpxds  ftht  oddiw  Crrepop  d^  ranfutyA 
i^dm/i*  rd  ydp  irXetora  rwr  dteupSptop  ipiTiirrep  els  ro^  BucoMrrds  (namely  through  appeal 
from  the  sentences  of  the  magistrates).    Comp.  Busolt  Gr.  Alt^^  p.  150  if.  (5). 

P.  816.  1274  a  3.  iUii4toml  ru'Cf]  These  critics  are  probably  the  same  as  tbo« 
mentioned  in  *kO,  iroX.  c.  6  §§  i,  2  (xtipQrral  riwes  dia/SdXXcir  adr6r...ol  fiwXo^un 
pXoff^fUuf).  Aristotle's  acquaintance  with  them  is  probably  due  to  an  oligarchka) 
pamphlet,  perhaps  of  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred  or  the  Thirty :  see  Wilamorb 
o/f.  c.  I.  p.  74,  p.  165  if. 

lb.  1274  a  8.  ^<f>td\T7p  iK6\ovff€  xal  UtpiKknt]  The  most  remarkable  oord:? 
contained  in  'A^.  iroX.  is  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  plot  of  Ephiahes  ao! 
Themistocles  to  overthrow  the  usurped  powers  of  the  Areopagus :  c.  15.  The  var. 
ascribed  to  Themistocles  seems  unhistorical,  for  as  the  usurpation  of  the  Areops^ 
lasted  17  years  after  Salamis  (c.  «5  §  i)  this  story  would  place  Themistocles  in  Atbca- 
circa  462  B.C.,  whereas  various  lines  of  evidence  converge  in  making  him  escape  :y 
Persia  area  466  B.C.  See  Mr  E.  M.  Walker  in  Class,  Rev.  vi.  95  ff.  Few  at  isy 
rate  will  approve  the  suggestion  to  erase  Pericles*  name  in  order  to  insert  that  i 
Themistocles. 

In  dealing  with  the  statement  in  the  Politics  we  have  to  decide  whether  mu  or  tjt 
attacks  on  the  Areopagus  are  intended.  Dr  Sandys  Constihtiion  p.  too  prefers  c: 
identify  Pericles'  action  with  the  later  occasion  ('Ad.  iroX.  c.  27  §  1,  tCjv  'Apcorayr*- 
ivia  irap€l\€To)  when  some  of  its  remaining  privileges  were  taken  from  the  Counci: 
In  this  way  the  statements  of  Poliiics  and  Constitution  would  be  reconciled,  i"?-- 
Suscmihl  however  is  inclined  to  adopt  what  is  certainly  the  more  natural  inter^'ret:- 
tion,  that  in  the  Politics  Pericles  (not  Themistocles)  is  associated  with  Ephialtes  ir.  '.ii 
famous  attack  :  Qttacst  Ar,  crit.  et  exeg.  in.  p.  I  v.  He  goes  on  lo  infer  (1)  that :'  ^ 
I  more  likely  the  correct  account  is  later  than  the  incorrect,  and   therefore  B.  :i  - 

Politics  later  than  the  Constitution  of  Athens  (comp.  above  Addenda  10  p.  6*^).  ^w 
[  (2)  meets  the  possil)Ie  objection  from  the  silence  observed  in  the  genuine  part  of  R  n. 

I  as  to  Draco's  constitution  by  reminding  us  that  B.  il.  only  professes   to  deal  vlu 

€i'5oA:iftoD(rai  iroXtreiai,  1260  b  29,  1272  b  24,  1273  b  25.  These  inferences  apar.,  i'- 
(  conjunction  of  Ephialtes  and  Pericles  in  the  attack  of  462  B.C.  will  remain,  in  spi'.t  ' 

the  romancing  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens^  a  plausible  hypothesis  in  >'icw  of  th-. 
facts  (i)  that  Ephialtes  atoned  for  his  share  in  it  with  his  life,  and  (2)  that  Pericles 
succeeded  Ephialtes  in  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  reform. 

II).  1274  a  9.  Add  to  note  (408) :  See  now  *Ad.  iroX.  c.  27  §§  3,  ^.  with  the  s:oq 
of  Damonides'  advice  (the  source  apparently  of  Plutarch  V*  Cini.  10,  V.  Perid.  9'' 
Busolt  Or.  Alt.'-  p.  168  ;/.  (4).  The  whole  tone  of  §  4  and  particular  expressions  ci: 
be  paralleled  from  ' KQ.  ttoX.  cc.  27,  28  §§  i — 4,  c.  41  §  2  (the  7th  and  the  nth  tun 
poXal):  while  the  exclusion  from  Solon's  intention  of  merely  accidental  results  (n; 
a  1 1  ipaivcrai  di  ktX)  agrees  with  the  defence  of  Solon  in  'A^.  roX.  c.  9  §  2  s.  f. 

P.  817.  1274  a  14.  Add  to  note  (410):  Compare  'A$.  iroX.  c.  26  §  i;  ^rri  : 
rauTa  <TvvipaiV€9  ivlcadai  twXKov  t^v  xoXiTtiw  bid  Toi>t  xpo${ffitas  brjfjiaywyovrras,     Tt 
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mention  of  Aristeides  as  a  leader  of  the  Moderates  is  particularly  unfortunate :  for  in 
'A9.  ToX.  c.  18  §  1  he  finds  a  place  on  the  list  of  ir/XKrrdrou  rod  dr^fiov:  (i)  Solon, 
{2)  Peisistratus,  (3)  Cleisthenes,  (4)  Xanthippus,  (5)  Themistocles  and  Aristeides, 
(6)  Ephialtes,  (7)  Pericles,  (8)  Cleon,  (9)  Cleophon;  and  in  c.  13  §  3  if.,  c.  14  a 
greater  share  of  activity  is  assigned  to  Aristeides  than  to  his  colleague  Themistocles 
in  the  transformation  of  Athens  into  an  imperial  city.  According  to  c  16  §  i  the 
Moderates  had  no  leader  in  the  period  just  before  Cimon. 

^>^^'  369  mentioned  in  this  note  is  of  course  Plutarch^s  careless  paraphrase  of 
the  eulogy  of  Theramenes  in  *A$,  to\.  c.  28  §  5. 

lb.  1174  a  15.  To  note  (411)  add:  This  is  supported  by  *A$.  vo\.  c.  7  §  3, 
rots  d^  rb  &ijruch9  r€\ovciv  iKxXrifflat  koI  diKoarifplup  luriHtaKt  iiavw.  Under  the  old 
oligarchy  the  Thetes  had  no  civic  rights  at  all :  *k6.  to\.  4  §  9,  5  §  i.  The  second  of 
the  two  alternatives  presented  in  /f.  (411)  is  nearer  the  truth;  neither  is  exactly  right. 

lb.  1274  a  17.  No  notice  is  taken  of  ed^reir  in  'A^.  iroX.  Nor  is  €it96»u»  dUcas 
tf-iroXidf  technical  where  it  occurs  in  Solon's  fragments.  It  is  tempting  to  regard 
1274  a  15—19  as  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plain  prose  paraphrase  of  the  famous 
lines  Aifi/ufi  fJtiy  yhp  idutxa  /rrX  Fragg.  5  and  6  Bergk. 

Zb.  1174  ^  I9»  ^^  J^o^e  (414)  add\  From  *A^.  iroX.  c.  4  §  3,  c.  7  §  3  it  would 
appear  that  these  four  classes  are  earlier  than  Solon :  for  even  if  c.  4  be  rejected  as  an 
interpolation,  there  is  the  clause  Kaddrtp  Siiprjro  rb  xphr^pw  when  Solon's  rc/xi^^ra 
are  first  discussed.     Comp.  Busolt  in  Phiiologus  L.  393  ff. 

P.  818.  1274  a  II.  Note  even  the  verbal  similarity  to'A9.  toK,  c.  7  s.f.  rovs  8' 
dXXovf  [sc.  Hti  rtkeiw]  0rfruc6v,  oid€iuat  /ler^xorras  dpxvf*  See  p*  573  Mof€  on  1337 
b  21. 

lb.  1274  a  27.  Add  to  note  (415):  In  Frag.  505,  1561  a  5,  Zaleukos  is  called  a 
shepherd  and  slave.  This  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  iroXiTew^^iTef  oArti^  §  i, 
H73  b  31. 

lb.  1174  a  ^3*  Add".  The  laws  of  Chairondas  (probably  another  form  of  the 
same  name)  were  in  force  in  Cos,  see  Herondas  1.  48:  from  Strabo  xii.  539  we  know 
that  they  were  in  force  in  Mazaka,  in  Cappadocia.  In  a  decree  found  near  Teos, 
Ditienberger  Sylloge  n.  126  lines  61,  65,  121,  123,  Antigonus  permits  the  people  of 
Lebedos  and  Teos  to  introduce  the  laws  of  Cos  for  the  projected  union  of  the  two 
cities.  Hence  v.  Wilamowitz  (i.  65  ;/.)  conjectures  that  the  laws  of  Charondas,  intro- 
duced deliberately  when  in  366  B.C.  the  state  of  Cos  was  refounded,  had  spread  from 
that  place  as  a  centre. 

lb.  1274  a  25.  rty^]  Mr  Newman  adduces  reasons  why  Ephorus  cannot  be 
intended,  (i)  Ephorus  (Strabo  vi.  260)  states  that  Zaleucus  borrowed  his  laws  from 
Crete,  Lacedaemon,  and  the  Areopagus.  He  could  not  therefore  have  made  Zaleucus 
and  Lycurgus  contemporaries.  (2)  We  should  expect  him  to  trace  laws  to  a  Cretan 
origin,  to  Khadamanthus  or  Minos.  (3)  He  would  hardly  have  committed  such  an 
anachronism  in  regard  to  the  Locrian  Onomacritus,  if  indeed  he  be  the  same  as  the 
oracle-monger  of  Peisistratid  times.  Mr  Newman  inclines  to  assign  the  tradition  to  a 
Locrian  origin,  cp.  Scymnus  Chius  v.  314  ff. 

lb.  1274  a  30.  To  note  (419  b)  add:  Comp.  the  similar  exposure  of  a  chrono- 
logical error  in  'A^.  t^,  c.  17  §  2 :  ^o»€pG»%  Xiypouo-ir  ot  ^6aKoimtt...oib  ydp  Mix^rai 
rait  iiXuclaitf  idif  nt  ij^oKoyliypxu  rdr  ixaripov  plow  koI  i^*  ov  dr^orey  tipxwftn. 
Comp.  Mr  Newman's  remarks  in  Dr  Sand3rs'  edition  of  the  Constitution  p.  Ivi. 

P.  819.  1 274  b  7.  Add  a  reference  to  Dr  Sandys'  note  in  his  Demosthenes  Private 
Orations  Vol.  ii.  p.  115,  and  the  Diet.  ofAnUputia  (ed.  3)  ••▼• 
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p.  890.     H74  b  14.    ToSr]  In  Archivf.  d,  Gcsck.  d,  PAUos.  11.  504  Prof.  B 

remarks  that  rw»  is  the  only  form  recognised  by  the  Attic  inscriptions.  Undoi 
the  preponderance  of  masculine  forms  of  the  dual  is  veiy  great,  rocr  tfewr  at  I 
times  in  inscrr. :  yet  t«u>  dceuy  does  occur,  see  C.  /.  A.  Ii.  3,  n.  1559.  In  the  < 
tists  there  is  no  instance  of  roi>,  ro&rouf  as  feminine;  but  Menander  Pr,  530  K 
rculr  dSeX^w  rw  duocr  rcuW-oir.  On  the  other  hand  rc6,  roiih-w,  tM€^  a&rtb,  (A, 
are  found  as  feminine,  although  rd,  o^rd,  roiW-o,  rdje,  with  substantives  of  tl 
declension,  do  occur.  In  the  prose  writers  the  results  so  far  diflfier  that  rd^  ra^ 
nowhere  attested,  while  roTy  is  found  more  often  than  rao',  e.g.  in  Plato  rocW  six 
rcur  four  times.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristoph.  T'hesm.  $66  has  rdf  Otti}  wt  tu> 
odxM  di  rocF  $€our  dXXd  reuw  $tauf.  In  Isaeus  rw  ocaus  six  times,  in  Aristo] 
six  times,  in  Sophocles,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Andoddes,  Hyperides  once  each. 

See  Roper  JDt  duaiistM  Piatonico  (Danzig  1878)  and  £.  Haasse  Ueber  den 
bei  Xenophon  ti.  Thucyd.  (Bartenstein  1889),  Ud>,  den  Dual  hei  eien  eUtiscken  D 
tikem  (Bartenstein  189 1),  also  in  Jahrb,  f,  PhiioLcXLUU  189 1  p.  416  £;  S. 
Ueb,  d.  Dual  M  den  gr,  Rednern  (Wurzburg  1882). 

P.  821.  1274  b  15  f.  Apdffo»rot  hk  w6fiM  /Up  ttolf  iroXcreffi  d*  ^a^o(^ 
wSfiovt  t$7iK€P,  Add  to  note  (417) :  Possibly  the  writer  felt  it  incumbent  upon  \ 
account  for  Aristotle's  omission  of  Draco  (the  real  reason  being,  as  explained  a 
that  Draco's  was  not  one  of  the  fb^oKiiutvoax  iroXirciai),  especially  in  view  of  i 
34  olrw,  7dp  (AvirovpTOf  koX  Z^Xonr)  ira2  F^/xouf  ira2  iroXire/af  Kar4c^r$iati9, 
suming  that  the  sentence  is  a  spurious  addition  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  in 
cileable  with  'A$.  xoX.  c.  4.  Those  recent  authorities  who  do  not  reject  it  as  spi 
(and  they  include  Newman  and  v.  Wilamowitz)  have  to  account  for  a  glarin 
crepancy  with  the  detailed  account  of  the  Draconian  constitution  given  in 
chapter :  which  v.  Wilamowitz  considers  to  have  l)een  a  hasty  insertion  in  ' A^.  n 
the  last  moment.     See  again  Quaest.  Ar.  crit.  et  exeg,  i.  p.  xvi,  in.  p.  m  ff. 

lb.  Add  to  note  (418) :  See  now  'A^.  toX.  c.  4  with  the  increasing  literature 
the  Draconian  constitution,  beginning  with  the  doubts  of  Mr  J.  \V.  Headlam  ai 
E.  S.  Thompson  in  Class,  Ro).  v.  161  ff.,  336,  and  M.  Th.  Reinach  in  Rcime  Cf 
1891  p.  143  ff.,  to  whose  attacks  replies  have  been  made,  amongst  others  by  P.  ! 
opnC,  p.  31  ff.  and  Busolt  in  Philologus  L.  p.  393  ff.  In  the  opinion  of  v.  Wilam 
the  Constitution  of  Draco  first  appeared  in  Theramenes'  oligarchical  pwim 
404  B.C. :  it  was  reconstructed  from  the  dtafiol  of  Draco,  upon  inferences  to  ' 
Theramenes  was  led  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  old  and  obsolete  laws  fc 
purpose  of  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  constitution  instituted  by  the  Thirty. 

As  to  the  absence  of  evidence  for  any  such  constitution,  Busolt  argues  that 
Draco's  laws,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  homicide,  were  abolished 
ToX.  c.  7)  and  only  the  laws  on  homicide  remained  in  force,  people  easily  came  1 
conclusion  that  the  latter  comprised  the  whole  of  Draco's  work.  For  a  po 
reminiscence  he  points  to  Pseudo- Plato  Axiochus  365  E:  a>f  oCr  iwi  r^t  row 
KovTO%  rj  KXeiffd^ovs  xoXirelas  oitdiv  TtpL  ae  /ccuc6r  rjw. 

P.  324,  line  18.  Add:  Mr  Barclay  Head  //ist.  Num.  p.  372  states  plainly  t 
federal  coinage  implies  other  federal  institutions,  and  that  in  spite  of  continual  d 
sions  something  more  than  a  mere  tradition  of  political  unity  was  kept  up  in  Ai 
during  the  period  of  the  coinage  550 — 400  B.C. 

P.  830.     To  note  (8)  of  p.  329  add  after  ff^rj0€s :  This  evidence  is  disput< 
Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  Atn  and  Custom  in  Journal  of  PhiloL  xvi.  1887  p.   104 
According  to  him  Polybius  and  Caesar  were  mistaken  in  attributing  polyand 
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Spartans  and  Celts  respectively,  the  'Joint  Undivided  Family'  having  given  rise  to 
the  misapprehension. 

P.  884,  line  5.  To  note  (150)  add\  O.  Apelt  Beitra^e  xur  gr,  PhilosophU  (Leipzig 
1 891)  p.  382  ff.  suggests  that  Hippias  of  Elis  was  a  pupil  of  Hippodamos  [Hegesida- 
mos  apud  Suidam]. 

P.  886,  note  1.  Add  a  reference  to  the  excellent  article  by  C.  v.  Holzinger  Arts* 
toteUs*  u.  HcrakUuies*  lakonische  u,  kretische  Politien  in  Philologus  Lll.  p.  56  ff. 

P.  887,  line  18.     See  Addenda  to  p.  303  above. 

P.  889,  note  1.    *  Oxen  *  would  appear  to  be  meant  by  jra/yro/iro^, '  cattle  * )( *  sheep.* 

P.  840.  Excursus  IV.  The  detailed  account  of  the  Carthaginian  constitution 
implies  a  later  date  than  the  researches  necessary  for  the  Greek  noXtrcteu  and  the 
"Sdfu/ia  ^p^apucd.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  date  of  B.  II.  (at  least  in  its 
final  form)  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Susemihl  Quatst,  Ar.  cr.  et  exeg,  ill.  p.  iii  f. 

P.  862.  To  note  (403)  add\  Since  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens 
the  Solonian  origin  of  the  popular  law  courts  is  placed  beyond  question :  see  *kB.  iroX. 
c.  7  §  4.  c.  9. 

P.  865.  X175  a  10.  To  note  (435)  add\  See  now  'A^.  iroX.  c.  59  §  6,  mX  rd  ^ik- 
/3oXa  rd  ir/)6f  rxa  ir^Xetf  o&rot  irvpoCo'i,  icoU  raf  d/xaf  rdf  i,Th  ffVf*fi6\mf  eUrayovffi,  where 

OVTOl^ol  0€fffU)$iTai, 

P.  868.  Comm.  left  col.  line  17  add:  Meier  u.  Schomann  Attische  Process  ed. 
Lipsius  pp.  994 — 1006,  Diet,  of  Antiquities  (ed.  3)  ii.  734  ff.  Also  Roberts  /if/,  to 
Greek  Epigraphy  I.  p.  355.  In  the  absence  of  ffi^fifioXa  the  only  right  was  the  right  of 
reprisals,  avXaif;  cp.  ff6\fiw  dtSdi^ai  jcard  rtvoj,  Dem.  adv.  Lacriium  xxxv  §  26  p.  931, 11. 

lb.     1175  a  15.     iyyeypafi^Uwovs.     Comp.  *A6.  xoX.  c.  42  §  1. 

P.  867.  1375  a  25.  odK  i^ca-riv]  The  rule  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  is  thus 
laid  down  'A^.  iroX.  c.  62  s.  f.  dpx^^  ^^  "^^f  M^  '^'^^a  ir6Xe/xor  dpxas  l^eort  irXeorcUif, 
rwy  d'  dXXwy  oidt/ilay  rXV  fiovXtOffat  dls.  Comp.  c.  31  §  3,  and  Politics  1299  a 
10,  1317  b  24. 

P.  869.  1275  b  8.  At  Acragas  and  Melite  tf^Jy/cXiyTOf  was  the  name  for  the 
Council  as  opposed  to  the  popular  Assembly :  Swoboda  Die  griechischen  Volksbe- 
schliisse  p.  307. 

P.  860.  1275  b  22.  T^f  rfjy  XP^^\  See  below,  Addenda  to  p.  379.  That  this 
was  the  practice  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  can  be  seen  from  'A^.  iroX.  c.  42, 
fxeT^xovouf  nbf  t^  iroXire(at  cl  e{  dfu^ifxai^  y€y<»6T€t  i^rOnf, 

P.  861.  1275  b  30.  iLxXow]  Comp.  Plato  Politic.  306  c  ir&rtpw  oBtws  irXoGif 
i<m  TovTO,  rj  irorrdf  fuSXKw  (x^i  Ua^piv. 

P.  862.  1276  a  8 — 16.  See  the  discussion  of  this  passage  in  Quaest,  Ar.  erit.  et 
exeg.  I.  p.  XVII,  following  Niemeyer  in  Jahrb.  f  Phil.  CXLIII.  1891,  p.  412  ff. 
With  the  changes  indicated  in  the  Addenda  to  Critical  Azotes  the  passage  runs 
thus:  dwopoOci  yap  rufet  v60*  ^  ir6Xiff  (xpa^e  xal  r&rc  oi>x  "h  *'^Xif,  dtw  Srojf  i^ 
dXiyapxlcLS  rj  rvpopvibot  yirrirai  drffioKparla  {r&re  yap  oihe  to  <rvfip6\eua  friot  poffKonrrai 
8iaX(^(y,  c#f  06  rTjt  ThXtiot  dXXd  rov  Tvpdtrvov  Xo^^rrof,  oihr*  £XXa  iroXXd  tuw 
ToiovTtap,  (^t  iylas  riav  xoXirtiuv  rip  Kparwf  otfff-af,  dXX'  oi>  did  rb  Kou^i  ffviju^pow)' 
etrep  o9r  [ircU]  dTjfxoKpaToOrral  ru^a  rhv  Tp6r<»  roOroPf  dfuUws  TTJt  x6X€<as  ^t4o¥ 
eZrou  [rai^t]  rat  rip  voXirelat  ra&nif  wpd^eis  ical  rdf  ix  r^  dXiyapx^f  koI  rift 
TvpttwplSos;  "Some  raise  the  question  when  the  state  is,  and  when  it  is  not, 
responsible  for  public  acts,  for  instance  after  the  establishment  of  a  democracy 
upon  a  previous  oligarchy  or  tyranny:  some  under  such  circumstances  would 
repudiate  obligations,  holding  that  they  were  not  contracted  by  the  state  but  by 


the  tyrantt  and  would  decline  many  other  such 
the  ba-sis  of  certain  forms  of  government  is  superiofi 
suppose  now  men  to  be  somewhere  livdng  unded 
state  just  as  responsible  for  the  acts  of  this  govcml 
the  oligarchy  or  tyranny?*'     In  a  (4  roOroif  to» 

have  been  put  in  the  reverse  way;  is  the  statfl 
deposed  oligarchy  or  tyranny  as  it  is  for  the  acia 
them?  But  Aristotle's  inexactness  in  such  matu 
the  TftiJnjf  bracketed  above*  as  if  the  question  < 
more  probably  the  alternative  is,  are  the  acts  of  th^ 
to  i/it  city  or  to  the  tyrant  ? 

P.  3*4  f.  1176  a  36—38,  On  the  divefgent 
Grammatik  d.  a,  Ituch.^  p*  2$  n.  a ;  Christ  preft 
series)  p.  XV,  who  cites  the  variants  in  the  MSS.  \ 
The  whole  question  of  orthography  is  compUci 
(i)  the  be*^t  manuscripts  and  (2}  the  inscriptions*  J 
been  content  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  best  mai| 
rebus  orthographicts  sequi  fomc^  optimos,,.non  d 
sed  suadente  Siapfero  ad  Meisterhansi  grammaiicati 
semperque  scribereni  non  i»olum,  id  quod  nunc  fl 
t^XP^*  ylyv«rBait  yiypuHTKeof,  irVw  et  forsiton  « 
parativorum  species  in  oi/f  et  u»  desincntes  scnopi 
Siudien  xu  Arts.  v.  ./.  Sttle  (Landshut  1890)  p-  7  0l 
Mr  Hicks  is  inclined  wholly  to  disregard  the  mw 
the  avoidance  of  hiatus  by  elision,  and  the  retenti 
[&aKdff<fri  iiji  b  34,  35.  37,  1337  a  16,  trp^fff^P  i 
V.  Wilamowitz,  &p,  £.  t.  319,  sees  in  Aristotle's  Gil 

F*  3«6*  T&  note  (467)— comp.  n.  (455)  pJ 
c.  39  s,  f,  (tci  3<f  xP^M^Ta  d  i^w^daoMTo  ttt  r6K  i 
and  c.  40  §  3  (dLXXii  xal  rd  xp^l*'^'^^  Aaj(€5tufwi'tol^ 

now  informs  us  that   there   was  a  special  clausi 
reconciliation  (StaXiVeti)  agreed  upon  between  the 
justice  that  in  the  'AS*  iroX.  the  notice  of  the  repi 
iv  1^  rail  aXXaiT  whXi^iv  ovx  ^fi  wfioim&iaffip  ti 
JcaJ  T^f  X^P^^  offBiSaiFTOP  ToioDo'iy^ 

¥.  368.     1176  b  33,      Tif  note  (470)  add: 
aya^bp  as  the  predicate  with  fivat. 

For  ci^i'is  cp,  Aristopb. 
rwvcvTOpl  iwKaTTty  McfV  Unlau 

P.  370.  1377  a  f  I.  From  Dem.  c.  Mid*  p*  5| 
Kopvipmoi  and  a  ^e^r  KopwpahtfP. 

P.  373*  1177  b  II.  Ti?  note  (490)  add:  A  tr^ 
XI.  29  h  Ti^  ypd<ptiy  kaI  hfayi»tMrK€u^  ot)  wp6T(p0P  A 
of  the  Spartan  military  system  is  thus  brought  a0 
y^p, .  .apxoi^T€S  dpx^PTbjv  eltri. 

P.  3T5*      1177  b  34.     iltf  dXriSdjs  yap  sc*  dro^cffl 

P.  377.      1278  a  14.     With  ifxufiw  cp.  'A^.  iroX.  I 
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P.  879.  H78  a  30.  We  owe  to  Mr  Wyse  the  proper  antithesis  to  yrfiaiot 
woKirritt  viz.  v60o%  roX/njf :  see  Scholia  in  Eurifndem  ed.  Schwartz  I.  Orest,  905 
KoX  T<fi  "Kiytuf  6i  *Apy€Tot  o^k  *Apy€tos  rjv  [see  the  line]  e/t  rovrow  /3X^«  [sc.  KXeo^cDrra]. 
0i\€i  yikp  elreiy  'kOri¥oXo¥  oOk  *A0riPai€»  orra  airbw  dXXd  vbOctf  xohJirn9  xapbcw  OpH 
^w  b  KX€o0wr.     Again  in  Schol.  on  I.  904. 

lb.  1278  a  31.  Mr  Wyse  suggests  an  alternative  meaning  for  xp<^a*  =  thus 
afipiy  the  law. 

lb.     1278  a  31.    TopaipoGyToi  =  (virtually)  disfranchise:  so  1185  a  16,  131 1  b  6. 

lb.  1178  a  34.  Add  to  note  (516):  By  *kO.  toK,  c.  16  §  4  this  famous  law  of 
Pericles  is  assigned  to  the  year  451/0  ^2  'Arr(56rou  dtd  rh  irX^^oi  rOm  ToXiriatf, 
TlcfHKXiovt  eiir6iT0f,  (yyuHTW  firj  fier^ew  r^  ir6Xewf  3t  cU  /i^  i^  dfi^v  dffrduf  f 
yeyopujs.  An  error  in  the  date  is  not  so  serious  as  to  have  maintained  (with  Duncker, 
Schenkl,  Buermann  and  at  one  time  Busolt)  that  no  such  law  could  have  been 
proposed  by  Pericles.  For  the  practice  at  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  see  c.  41  §  i 
cited  in  Addenda  to  p.  360.  Cp.  1275  b  21.  Add  a  reference  to  the  reverse  process 
at  Byzantium  according  to  Oecon.  11.  2  §  3,  1346  b  16  ff.  6»rot  8^  phfiov  oAroXi  fiif 
€Uai  iro\lT7iw  6t  w  fiii  i^  Acriap  dfi^ordptap  J,  x/^M'''<^  SeriOiirres  itpfi^oMTO  tAt 
i^  ip^  trra  darov  KaTa^aMin-a  fUfcis  rpidKOPra  thai  xoKlrup, 

P.  881.     1278  b  10.     Comp.  Eud.  Eth,  1242  a  6,  and  note  in  Susemihl's  ed. 

lb.  1278  b  22.  See  p.  457  «.  (4).  Add  to  the  note  on  1278  b  23:  Dubito. 
Not  that  the  personal  use  is  not  sufficiently  attested:  cp.  Demosth.  De  Corona 
§  254,  p.  312,  2  r6  eT//9aXXoy  ^0'  ^/xat  tUf>ot :  but  it  may  well  be  that  6oo»  agrees  with 
/i/pof,  the  order  being  changed  to  avoid  hiatus.  See  however  Bonitz  Ind,  Ar,  269 
b  9  ff.  who  apparently  favours  the  personal  usage  of  the  verb  by  arranging  the  present 
passage  with  Poi.  iv(vii).  i.  10,  1323b  21  and  after  adding  *  inde  explicandum  videtur 
1260  a  41  *  proceeds  to  the  unmistakeable  usage  ^ror  ^ri/SdXX];...^  ^ic^tj  1266  a  25. 

P.  882.  1278  b  27.  av  firi  irrX  =  unless  existence  is  overweighted  with  [*  exceeds 
too  much  in  *]  the  evils  of  life. 

P.  886.     1279  a  26.     Add  a  reference  to  n.  (523). 

P.  886.  Comm.  left  col.  line  32.  For  "  409  (or  408) "  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  read  **4io":  payment  for  public  services  seems  to  have  been  restored  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus. 

P.  889.  c.  9.  Many  of  the  fine  thoughts  here  are  borrowed  from  the  myth  in 
Plato's  Protagoras  (Spengel). 

P.  391.  1280  a  24.  iXcvdepl^]  Free  birth;  the  abstract  noun  answering  to 
i\€^0€pot  =^  free  bom.  See  Newman  I.  p.  248  n.  i.  Compare  1281  a  6  i\€v0€plaM 
Kal  ydpot,  1283  a  33  oi  d'  i\€^0€poi  koI  t^tPcTt  wt  iyy^  dXXi^Xwr,  1290  b  9ff.  dw  ol 
i\€60€poi  dXlyoi  6rrtt  xkeihvw  [koX  fi^  i\€v0ifHap]  a/>x<^<>  lastly,  the  locus  classiois 
which  establishes  this  meaning,  1291  b  26  r&  /i^  ^  dfi^xnipunf  roXirclyr  Acd^epor  s 
the  freebom  who  have  only  one  parent  of  citizen  birth.  He  further  quotes  Plato 
Comicus  Hyperbolus  3,  4  for  i\€60cpot  ){  (4pott  and  refers  to  Diog.  Laer.  vi.  i  and 
VI.  4  for  Antisthenes. 

P.  896.  1 28 1  a  17.  Mr  Newman  (ii.  145)  understands  this  differently:  ''taking 
men  as  a  whole,  irrespective  of  wealth  and  poverty  "  like  irl  vdfruw  dp0pi&riaif, 

P.  400.     1 281  b  31.    With  pov\t6€<r0ai  koI  Kplwtu^  cf.  1274  a  15  ff.  and  reff.  there. 

P.  403.  1282  a  21.  Mr  Newman  cites  Phys,  ii.  2.  9,  194  a  36:  6do  6^  al 
^l^owrai  r^f  fSKyft  kolI  al  ypupl^ovaai  t^mu,  ^  re  XP*^M^  Kal  rift  mtrfTuciit  ij 
dpxtT€KTi»iKi/j.  The  ship-captain,  representing  ^  xP^f*^Vf  «^^  "  f^  €^^  ^oO 
rrfdoMov  yy(aplj^€i  Kal  iwirdrrei. 
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lb.  1181  a  11.  Mr  Wyse  calls  attention  to  the  poetic  colour  of  the 
laxrvfukm  (1338  a  30)  and  tfofnf  (1314  b  39)  in  this  line;  with  which  n 
muaX^Wy  1336  b  19. 

lb.  1181  a  18.  The  plural  ^/mc  in  1294  a  13,  1310  b  3X,  1320  a  4,  131 
* kd.  ToX.  c.  40  §  3,  Thuc.^  III.  82.  I,  viiL  65.  I. 

Ibi  1282  a  31.  ra/tfe^u0-i]  Add  to  note  (576) :  Cp.  'Atf.  roX.  c  4  |  9  (Dn 
constitution),  c.  8  §  i  (Solon*s) :  OJi/AeU^  d*  in  jrXiipvrdf  ^o£iy«-cr  Ik  rOm  n/up^ 
irept  tQ9  ra/uCar  r6^iOf,  5^  xp^f^^^  dcareXoi^cr  ^i  ircU  riV-  jrcXd^  ydip  ick^poi 
ra/dat  ix  xewTfiKOffto/iedlnviaw,  c.  47  §  i  iic  vcrnycoa-co/AcAI/iratfr  xarii  rim  2 
w6/u)f  {Hi  yiip  i.e.  area  339  B.C.  6  whfum  Kipiot). 

P.  410.  1183  b  5.  draAi^/9i^nfrot  ^  irp(^if]  Cp.  'Atf.  voX.  c.  35  |  1  vo 
dwaii^pifrifrw  r^v  voXirelatf, 

lb.  1383  b  14.  Mr  Wjrse  compares  1281  a  9,  ol  r€pl  rOm  woXirau^  i^ 
ToCrref. 

P.  416.  Comm.  left  col.  line  14.  Add :  The  recent  additions  to  our  kno\ 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  following  provisional  results  respecting  Aristotle's  jod 
upon  Ostracism.  Having  been  wholly  disused  in  the  fourth  century  the  insti 
had  become  the  subject  of  antiquarian  research.  Two  theories  about  its  origin 
appeal,  with  something  like  confidence,  to  (acts  in  their  favour :  (i)  the  view 
text,  1384  a  17  ff.  and  of  viii(v).  3.  3,  1302  b  15 — 18,  which  agrees  with  Diod.  3 
Plut.  y.  ThemisL  c.  11,  Arist.  7,  NU,  11,  Alcib,  13  (cp.  Nepos  TTum^  8,  Cim 
evidently  the  view  of  Ephorus  and  Theopompus,  i.e.  of  the  school  of  Isoc 
(«)  the  view  expressed  by  Philochorus,  Fr.  79  b  (cited  in  n.  603),  which  is  also 
in  Androtion,  Fr,  5  (quoted  by  Harpocration  x.v.  Hipparchus).  Both  explan 
appear  in  'A9.  iroX.  c.  32,  the  writer  showing  himself  here  as  elsewhere  well  acqu; 
with  the  latest  researches  of  historians  and  Atthidographi. 

lb.  line  39.  The  extract  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  procedure  in  ca 
ostracism:  •  irpoxctporovct  pikv  h  drjfios  xpd  rrjs  17'  Tpvropeias,  €l  dojceT  t6  6<n 
€Urip4p€iy'  8t€  5i  3o#c€t,  i<ppd(r(r€To  aaylffuf  ij  dyopd  koI  KareXclirwTo  etao^oi  d^xa, 
«i<ri6rT€j  irarA  0uXdt  iTiSeaay  rA  ocTpaxa^  orp^^orrcs  r^v  iriypa^r/pf,  iw€aTA.r\ 
ot  T€  ivvioL  &pxo»T€S  ictti  ij  /SouXiJ*  biapidtJiTidivrwv  Si  8t(p  TrXeurra  y^wotro  koI  fiij  I 
^laicwxtX/wi',  TovTor  (8€i  tA  6U(ua  ddvra  Kcd  Xoj86rra  vrip  rGn^  liUaw  <rwaXXa7/xdi 
3^/co  rjfiipatt  fxeTcurr^poi  ttjs  xdXeus  fni  dixa  (Oarepw  di  iyhfwro  ir^irre)  KOfirw 
rd  iavToOt  /i^  iripcUvwra  ewrbs  WpcuffroO  Ev/9o/ay  djcpforripLov'  fJi6tfos  d^  ktX, 

lb.  A/fer  note  (603)  add:  Compare  now  'Ad.  toX.  c.  22  §  i  ^  oU  [sc.  p 
iriOri  KoX  6  irepl  tov  darpaKurfiod  p6fiot  seemingly  about  507  B.C.,  §  3  dcaXxvdrrc 
/irrd  T^r  wlKfjif  [Marathon],  dappouPTOS  rjdrj  tov  81/ifiov,  t6t€  "wpioTOv  ixp^ojrro  rf 
T<fi  T€pl  rhv  harpOKKrpdjVj  df  iridyi  did  r^v  hxo^iav  rG>v  i»  ratf  6vwdfi€aL 
TleurlffrpaTos  Sfffxayuybs  Kal  ffTpaTijybt  (Sr  rdpaypos  xaWonj'  §  4  koI  « 
uxrrpaxlffdri  tQ>v  ixelMov  cvyyeytijif  'lirirapxos  Xdpfwv  KoXXwejJf,  81*  69  xal  fld> 
Toy  p6fiov  i$riK€P  b  K\€ia$4priSf  e^eXdaoi  ^vXb/uyos  airrbw,  e^Ods  S^  rf  0< 
irei  [i.e.  487/6  B.C.]...(i<rrpa«ff<r^  Mcto/cX^  'iTTOKpdrovs  *AXunr€Krj0e¥  [a  neph< 
Cleisthenes].  M  plv  ovv  fn;  rpLa  roi>i  rG>v  rvpdMvont  <l>i\o\n  ibarpdjci^^  <2r  x" 
vbfios  iridrit  fitrb.  bi  ravra  rip  Trrdpnp  fret  [probably  485/4  B.C.]  koI  tu)p  dXXc 
Tif  boKolri  fiel^uif  elvat  fjLfdUrraro'  Kcd  TrpCjro%  uHtrpaxUrBri  r(av  AxioBty  rrj%  1 
viboi  Sdi^tTxof  b  *Apl<f>popos.  Unquestionably  the  motives  assigned,  (i)  jealou 
preeminence  (Eph.  Theopomp.)  and  (2)  fear  of  a  restoration  of  Hippias  (And 
are  inferences  from  the  persons  ostracized.  The  fragment  of  Androtion  in  II 
cration  runs  thus  :  dXXot  8^  ieruf  'IwTapxos  b  Xdpfiov,  (5f  tpriai  AvKovpyot  iv  r^ 
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T»D  rv^j'i'OLr  (fal  r/K^of  i^burrpaKitf^y}  t0v  Ttpl  rh¥  &<rrpaKi^iih¥  ¥^pLov  r^t  wpurro¥ 
Tt$ivTDf  Aid  T^v  irteoyjfiitii'  tuj¥  Ttpl  lletfflerfiaroP,  5rc  d^q^^a^Etfy^r  wf  jral  irr/^a 71771^1 
irupdir¥r}ff€ir.     The  coincidence  of  language   is  unmisiakeable,  cp»  viii(v).  5.  6, 

PP  ^.  41T,  7>  note  (609)  aJd  t  A  more  eorrect  dccotmt  of  the  earlier  position  of  these 
three  islands  is  given  in  'A^-  iroX.  c.  14  §  1  :  ro*f  <rvMM^X*>**  Jffl'iroTtKWT^pwt  ixjx^o 

voXircfat  rap^  aiiroTr  iKal  dpxft*'  >^^  irtrx^fi*  Apx'^'^^'f-  From  this  privileged  position  the 
Samians  and  Lesbians  were  not  dislodged  until  they  revolted,  Comp*  Mr  Newman 
in  C/asf.  A'rti.  v.  j6a. 

P*  443,  1285  a  16.  AdJ:  Busolt  Dit  Lakidaimonier  p.  141  ff.  compares  the 
Tageia  in  Thessaly,  the  ^o^riXr/a  of  Arcadia  {which  is  also  a  vrpom^ia)^  and  the 
*  Hcrzogihum  *  of  the  ancient  Germans* 

P,  434.  [  385  a  55  et  al.  Kote  that  according  to  Meisterhans  GrammaHJ^  P^  'iS 
Ml  (131)  the  true  spelling  is  ^vnXrivaiQi* 

,      p.  426«     1 18^^  h  [4.     Cp.  *k&.  wo\,  c.  14  §  5  ^pOiP^  ^*  iw^iffiai  fih , , .ifWtp6fHQi  d4. 
^Kb*      H&5  b  15.     vap^hrvv]  In  "Afif^  toX.  c.  3  §  3  the  word  is  Ta^x*''/'^**'' 
^Btll*     1285  b  16.     Add  to  note  (619) :  For  ^affiXedt  at  Athens  cp.  'Atf.  iroX,  c»  3  §  1 
iwneaH^rrtj  ij  iroXf/iapx^^  ^^  i"^  ytpieB^i  riy^t  r&i}y  ^afftkimv  jUa\acoi/f.      But  as  to  the 
*shftdo\i7  kingship'  see  now*  J.  G.  Frazcr  Coldtn  Bough  1.  44  ff.,  118  ff.,  158 — 165* 
%t*l — 135,  an  epach-making  work  which  is  calculated  to  shatter  many  fond  beliefs. 

P.  438.  ti86  a  3.  Add\  This  is  the  distinction  between  rd^*f  and  fftfff*6t  in 
Pion.  Halicar.  Ant.  Rem,  v*  1 67  A. 

P,  431.     1187  a  38.     In  'A^.  toX.  c.  35  §  3  irp4f  x^P*'^  happens  to  occur. 

P.  434.  1286  a  30  f.  The  sentiment  perfectly  agrees  with  that  of  'A^.  toX  c.  41 
§  1 ;  after  mcniioning  the  absolute  per^jnal  sway  of  Demos  (Airdvrwi'  >4p  oiVrdf  airrhif 
w^wotifitev  6  d^uQt  itvfKQ¥  ual  rdwra  5toiK€trau  ^^ia^a.ffi»  xai  diKaanjploitt  iv  cti  6  d^piAt 
icruf  6  KpaT{^¥.  leal  -yd/)  ol  rijt  ^ovKijt  KpttTut  e/s  ri^  bijfiov  iXrfKyBaaiif)  the  writer 
cx>ntinues  tcttl  ro^o  BcKoO^i  irtwct*'  6p6i^r  tOdia^pBopUrrtpoi  y6^  <.ol>  dXiyo*  ruif  iroXXuir 
tt4rit^  Kol  K^pdei  Kal  xdpuru'* 

P.  458.    Cumra.  left  col.  line  i.     A/t^  turn  out  t'Mserf  anyhow  i.e. 

P.  439.  1187  a  6.  Conip.  for  this  sense  of  dioimjcii^  1331  b  9:  also  1330  a  7  for 
SioiiTf  tir  T7fv  dXXi^K  oUioPf  aud  *A9*  voX.  c.  24  s.f.  airatrt  yA/i  roi^oit  drd  ri^t^  »roi>'<uii^  t) 
dio^T^cf  (maintenance)  ifr. 

P.  442.     1187  b  ly.     wtpiXij^fHirAi}  In  'Aff.  iroX*  c.  9  §  1  wcptXafith, 

P.  4&4.  -^r/d'  f0  Excursus  u. :  See  further  remarks  on  the  date  of  Pittacus,  in  reply 
to  Belochi  by  ToepfTer  in  Kh<in.  Mm.  XLix.  1894,  pp.  130 — 146. 

P.  467,  line  0.     See  Corrigenda.     Dde  tkt  senUnce'.  Again,  one  might.,. iroXtrt^ 

P.  464  ff.  The  (Statistical  results  here  given  have  been  again  and  again  revised  by 
Prof,  Susemihl  in  Quatsi.  crii.  et  txeget,  \U  (1893)  and  Jahrb.f,  PhiL  1893,  p.  817  ff., 
the  latter  article  a  rejoinder  to  Mr  Newman's  presentation  of  the  statistics  in  CiasiUai 
Jfrt'mv  VII.  1893,  pp.  304 — 309.  In  such  enumerations  mistakes  are  apt  to  creep  in, 
and  an  editor's  judgment  will  from  time  to  time  be  modified  by  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  probability  which  a  combination  of  assumptions  seems  to  present :  hence 
tieither  the  statistics  of  the  text  nor  the  modified  results  of  the  articles  published  in 
1893  can  be  regarded  as  final.  Both  sides  have  made  concessions^  either  from  change 
of  view  (as  when  Prof.  Susemihl  admits  that  1^71  b  9  Mr  Newman  has  rightly 
accounted  for  the  variant  h^Qjrr<av  by  ixf^^fftduk  in  the  next  lin^  and  accordingly 
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returns  to  Swarutf  11',  and  Mr  Newman  1163  a  23  now  accepts  i6€CL  IT*  in  i 
7i$€ffi  U')  or  from  the  laudable  desire  to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the  opposi: 
(which  may  account  for  Prof.  Susemihl's  surrender  of  1356  b  i  KOfii^oprait  ' 
fieTapoXiKTJs,  1 258  b  7  wdfiiafia  iK  yo/Uir/AaTot  in  Quaest,  ii.  p.  1  v.  although  h< 
still  regard  these  three  passages  as  extremely  uncertain,  and  similarly  for  Mr  Ne 
omission  to  count  15  passages  on  the  side  of  II',  for  which  see  Class,  K 
p.  306  If.  1 ,  p.  308).  It  only  remains  to  state  and  compare  the  competing  st 
tables  in  their  latest  form. 

Let  us  start  with  Book  I.  where  "  II*  is  certainly  wrong  15  times"  (text 
line  40):  detluct  three  of  these  1257  a  22,  1258  b  27,  1260  a  26  which  fall  ba 
the  uncertain  class,  and  add  Jrtrw,  viz.  1254  b  14,  1256  a  10,  1257  a  6,  i2« 
together  with  the  more  properly  uncertain  cases  1256  bi,  1358  b  i,  bj:  this 
the  total  of  errors  in  IP  to  19.  But  .igain,  in  B.  I.  **II*  is  right  24  times"  (text 
line  3  from  IhiIow)  :  this  should  have  l>cen  23  for  only  23  variants  are  enurr 
Of  these  five  are  very  slight  changes  and  Prof.  Susemihl  now  refrains  from  c< 
them  :  viz.  1252  b  28  {rfij\),  1256  b  8  (Sc^o/i^yi;),  1258  b  40  (XapTfTldjf)^  1359  b 
1260  a  37  (apa),  but  he  zdih  five  in  their  place,  viz.  1253  a  33,  1253  b  33,  125 
1260  a  26,  a  31:  the  total  remaining  23.  Thus  in  B.  I.  the  problem  works 
favour  of  n*  by  23  :  19. 

Mr  Newman  does  not  agree  with  this  statement  of  the  case,  but  instea 
detailed  criticism  he  contents  himself  with  objecting  to  five  of  the  23  variants  c 
as  right  readings  for  IP  on  the  ground  that  wonls  are  omitted,  and  that  this 
besetting  sin  of  IP:  these  five  omissions  are  1252  a  9  (e&ai),  b  20  (o-iv^X^or), 
33  (^)i  1257  1)  7  (fZi'at),  1260  a  31(6).  If  these  five  claims  were  struck  01 
balance  in  favour  of  IP  would  l>e  destroyed. 

In  B.  II.  the  alleged  superiority  claimed  for  II*  is  still  disputed.  Mr  Xe 
accci)ls  its  authority  in  35  variants  and  docs  not  definitely  pronounce  against  it 
13  other  readings,  while  at  the  same  time  rejecting  it  in  favour  of  1 1-  in  no  lesj 
64  cases. 

Prof.  Susi:mihl  again  has  altcre<l  his  result  (p.  465)  in  favour  of  II'  over  11' 
69  :  40  to  67  :  48.  It  is  clear  that  while  opinions  continue  thus  widely  to  differ, 
which  variants  are  decisive  for  the  one  or  the  other  side,  the  facts  require  extr 
cautious  and  delicate  manipulation. 

The  changes  in  Susemihl's  figures  for  Book  ii.  are  thus  explainetl.      "E 
changed  the  right  reading  at  the  most  only  40  times  '*  (p.  465  line  32)  :  detluci 
,  these,  viz.   1261  a  35,   1265  b  39,  1266  b  39,   1268  a  26,   1270  a  21,   a  27,    127 

i  1273  a  9,  1274  a  4,  in  return  add  17  others:   1261  a  22,  1264  a  16,    1265  a  22, 

ir  a  6,  a  17,  a  34,  1269  a  38,  b  21,  b  28,  1270  a  23,  b  12,  1272  a  3,  b  9,  b  28,  b  34, 

*  1)  8,  b  9,  b  14:  the  new  total  of  the  errors  of  IP  is  48.     Again  of  the  69  pa's 

*  claimed  as  right  readings  for  II*  (p.  465  line  23)  Susemihl  is  now  disix)sed  to 

\w/«t',  viz.  1263  a  12,  1266  b  31,  1267  a  40,  1270  a  22,  b  19,  b  32,  1274  a  5,  a  2 
place  of  which  he  advances  9  others,  viz.  1261  b  30,  1263  a  23  (kclI),  b  5,   i  264 
h  31,  1265  a  16,  1268  a  6  f.,  1269  b  14,  1273  a  35  :  the  total  would  thus  remain  : 
^  but  on  reflexion  he  counts  the  variations  of  one  passage,  1261  b  2  f.,  not  (as  on  p. 

as  five,  but  only  /7i'o  (or  three  at  most).     This  brings  out  the  final  result  for  L 
i  IP  =  67  (or  68  at  most),  1^  =  48. 

J  Mr  Newman's  divergent  results  are  thus  obtained.     Of  the  67  he  accents  ^b 

j  transfers  nifte  others  to  the  opix)site  side  and  reckons  them  to  the  credit  of  II- 

1260  b  27,  1261  b  4,  [263  b  7,  1268  a  3  all  cases  of  omission  by  II*,  together 
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165  b  iiy  X267  a  35,  b  26,  1369  b  6f  1371  a  10) :  the  remaining  23  he  leaves  doubtful^ 
jjiough  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  also  should  be  counted  for  II*.  Thus  H^  falls 
,  ith  him  from  67  to  35 :  and  H'.  rises  by  the  addition  to  the  48  (which  Susemihl 
aally  admits)  of  seven  other  variants,  which  Susemihl  regards  as  doubtful:  viz.  1164 
<3X,  1165  a  II,  1368  b  17,  1267  a  40,  1373  ^  3^»  ^^74  sl  4f  b  6.  This  makes  the  total 
>r  II'=55.  Add  the  9  variants  above  enumerated  which  Susemihl  reckons  for  n* 
ad  Newman  for  IP  and  we  get  the  result,  IP =64,  11^  =  35. 

On  the  question  of  the  text  generally  we  quote  with  pleasure  Prof.  Tyrrell's 
pinion  as  expressed  in  1888,  Hermathena  Vol.  vi.  No.  14,  p.  335.  "The  course 
aken  by  recent  criticism  illustrates  one  of  Aristotle's  rules  for  attaining  the  mean, 
.'WVX*»P^  Tov  tAoXKw  iwoMTlov.  Bekker  having  completely  neglected  P^  and  F, 
ftosemihrs  recoil  carried  him  perhaps  too  far  from  Bekker's  method,  and  now  Busse 
Jid  Dittenberger  " — may  we  not  add  Newman  ? — '*  seem  to  be  dragging  him  too  near 
t  again.    Without  free  emendation  and  transposition  we  can  have  no  readable  text." 

P.  817.  1330  a  14.  After  note  (835)  add:  Comp.  Plato  CriHas  112  B  :  tfiKtlro  di 
sc-  prehistoric  Attica]  rd  fth  i^wdw,  inr*  eu>rd  rd  irXdTta  aOrifs,  {firb  rCav  SvifuovpyQy 
mL  rQif  ytwpyQw  Scot  v\rf<riop  iyeibpyow  rd  8*  hrdMv  rb  iJuixi^Mv  oinb  Ka$*  aM  fubwov 
fiwot  r€pl  rd  rijs  'A^ijwf 'H^ouorou  re  Upbw  KaT(fiKi^KeiVt  otov  /uas  olKlas  idjToy  M  xepi- 
3iiktf  vpoffircpifie^Xrjfiipoi,  rd  yiip  rpdt  fioppw  a&rijt  (fiKow  oUlai  Koufia  koI  ^vfffflria 
i(jttfupufd  KaraffKcvoffdfxevoi  (Wyse). 

lb.  1330  a  15.  hfa...&fi^0TifHap  tCj¥  rdxtaw  rrijrrei  /xer^wirtr]  No  one  can  fail  to 
lotice  the  striking  similarity  between  this  sentence  and  the  following  in  the  account  of 
^leisthenes'  local  tribes :  drcuf  iKdarri  furixv  xdyrtaw  riav  r&irwift  *A$.  toK  c.  11  §  4. 

P.  630.  1330  b  1 1.  For  fiij  rap^pywi  see  now  'A^.  toX.  c.  38  §  5  rots  firi  xapipytat 
iiro^otro/i^roit. 

P.  622.     1331  a  3.     After  1169  a  6  add:  and  ill.  3.  3,  1376  a  14  ff. 

P.  686.  1333  a  2.  After  oUre  ydp.  add:  Comp.  Nic.  Eth,  v.  i.  5,  1139  a  19  idp 
r«  ydp  if  ede^la,  and  X.  7.  2,  1 177  a  21  (where  By  water  brackets  re). 

P.  639.  1333  b  12.  With  dxe<fr/iwayTo  comp.  the  passage  cited  in  Addenda  to 
p.  520  above,  from  *A0.  xoX.  c.  28  §  5. 

P.  640.     1333  b  34.     To  note  (915)  add:  Comp.  "AS.  xoX.  c.  23  §  4. 

P.  641.  1334  a  5.  Compare  the  parallel  phrase  q{  Metaph,  I.  2.  11,  982  b  22, 
ftapTvpei  a  aOrd  rd  ffufifit^TiKds, 

P.  670.  1337  a  27.  Comp.  PI.  Cri/o  50  D  etc.  and  Dem.  De  Corona  §  205  {odxl 
rif  raTpl  Kcd  r^  /I'TP^  dXXa  Kod  rj  TarplSi). 
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